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CHAPTER   VII. 


Monsieur  Gouache's  studio  was 
on  the  second  floor.  The  narrow 
flight  of  steps  ended  abruptly  against 
a  green  door,  perforated  by  a  slit 
for  the  insertion  of  letters,  by  a 
shabby  green  cord  which,  being 
pulled,  rang  a  feeble  bell,  and 
adorned  by  a  visiting  card,  where- 
on with  many  superfluous  flourishes 
and  ornaments  of  caligraphy  was 
inscribed  the  name  of  the  artist — 
AsASTASE  Gouache. 

The  door  being  opened  by  a 
string,  Donna  TuUia  and  Del  Ferice 
entered,  and  mounting  half-a-dozen 
more  step^^  found  themselves  in 
the  studio,  a  spacious  room  with  a 
window  high  above  the  floor,  half 
shaded  by  a  curtain  of  grey  cotton. 
In  one  comer  an  iron  stove  gave 
out  loud  crackling  sounds,  pleasant 
to  hear  on  the  cold  winter's  morn- 
ing, and  the  flame  shone  red  through 
clunks  of  the  rusty  door.  A  dark- 
green  carpet  in  passably  good  con- 
dition covered  the  floor ;  three  or 
four    broad    divans,    spread   with 
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oriental  rugs,  and  two  very  much 
dilapidated  carved  chairs  with 
leather  seats  constituted  the  furni- 
ture; the  walls  were  hung  with 
sketches  of  heads  and  figures;  half- 
finished  portraits  stood  upon  two 
easels,  and  others  were  leaning  to- 
gether in  a  corner ;  a  couple  of 
small  tables  were  covered  with 
colour-tubes,  brushes,  and  palette- 
knives;  an  atmosphere  of  paint, 
varnish,  and  cigarette  -  smoke  per- 
vaded the  air ;  and,  lastly,  upon  a 
high  stool  before  one  of  the  easels, 
his  sleeves  turned  up  to  the  elbow, 
and  his  feet  tucked  in  upon  the 
rail  beneath  him,  sat  Anastase 
Gouache  himself. 

He  was  a  man  of  not  more  than 
seven-and-twenty  years,  with  deli- 
cate pale  features,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  glossy  black  hair.  A  small 
and  very  much  pointed  moustache 
shaded  his  upper  lip,  and  the  ex- 
tremities thereof  rose  short  and 
perpendicular  from  the  corners  of 
his  well-shaped  mouth.     His  eyes 
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were  dark  and  singularly  expressive, 
his  forehead  low  and  very  broad ; 
his  hands  were  sufficiently  nervous 
and  well  knit,  but  white  as  a 
woman's,  and  his  fingers  tapered 
delicately  to  the  tips.  He  wore  a 
brown  velvet  coat  more  or  less 
daubed  with  paint,  and  his  collar 
was  low  at  the  throat. 

He  sprang  from  his  high  stool 
as  Donna  Tullia  and  Del  Ferice 
entered,  and  with  his  palette  and 
mahl-stick  in  his  hand,  he  made 
them  a  most  ceremonious  bow; 
whereat  Donna  Tullia  laughed 
gaily. 

"Well,  Gouache,"  she  said 
familiarly,  "  what  have  you  been 
doing  1 " 

Anastase  motioned  to  her  to 
come  before  his  canvas  and  con- 
template the  portrait  of  herself  up- 
on which  he  was  working.  It  was 
undeniably  good — a  striking  figure 
in  full-length,  life-size,  and  breath- 
ing with  Donna  Tullia's  vitality, 
if  also  with  something  of  her 
coarseness. 

"Ah,  my  friend,"  remarked  Del 
Ferice,  "  you  will  never  be  success- 
ful until  you  take  my  advice." 

"I  think  it  is  very  like,"  said 
Donna  Tullia,  thoughtfully. 

"  You  are  too  modest,"  answered 
Del  Ferice.  "  There  is  the  founda- 
tion of  likeness,  but  it  lacks  yet 
the  soul." 

"  Oh,  but  that  will  come,"  re- 
turned Madame  Mayer.  Then 
turning  to  the  artist,  she  added  in 
a  more  doubtful  voice,  "Perhaps, 
as  Del  Ferice  says,  you  might  give 
it  a  little  more  expression — what 
shall  I  say  ? — more  poetry." 

Anastaise  Gouache  smiled  a  fine 
smile.  He  was  a  man  of  immense 
talent ;  since  he  had  won  the  Prix 
de  Rome  he  had  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  was  already  half  famous 
with  that  young  celebrity  which 
young  men  easily  mistake  for  fame 
itself.     A  new  comet  visible  only 


through  a  good  glass  causes  a  deal 
of  talk  and  speculation  in  the 
world ;  but  unless  it  comes  near 
enough  to  brush  the  earth  with  its 
tail,  it  is  very  soon  forgotten.  But 
Gouache  seemed  to  understand 
this,  and  worked  steadily  on.  When 
Madame  Mayer  expressed  a  wish 
for  a  little  more  poetry  in  her 
portrait,  he  smiled,  well  knowing 
that  poetry  was  as  far  removed 
from  her  nature  as  dry  champagne 
is  different  in  quality  from  small 
beer. 

"  Yes,"  he  said;  "  I  know — I  am 
only  too  conscious  of  that  defect." 
As  indeed  he  was — conscious  of 
the  defect  of  it  in  herself.  But  he 
had  many  reasons  for  not  wishing 
to  quarrel  with  Donna  Tullia,  and 
he  swallowed  his  artistic  convic- 
tions in  a  rash  resolve  to  make  her 
look  like  an  inspired  prophetess 
rather  than  displease  her. 

"If  you  will  sit  down,  I  will 
work  upon  the  head,"  he  said ;  and 
moved  one  of  the  old  carved  chairs 
into  position  for  her,  and  adjusted 
the  light,  and  began  to  work  with- 
out any  further  words.  Del  Ferice 
installed  himself  upon  a  divan 
where  he  could  see  Donna  Tullia 
and  her  portrait,  and  the  sitting 
began.  It  might  have  continued 
for  some  time  in  a  profound  silence 
as  far  as  the  two  men  were  con- 
cerned, but  silence  was  not  bearable 
for  long  to  Donna  Tullia. 

"What  were  you  and  Sarra- 
cinesca  talking  about  yesterday?" 
she  asked  suddenly,  looking  towards 
Del  Ferice. 

"Politics,"  he  answered,  and 
was  silent. 

"  Well  1 "  inquired  Madame 
Mayer,  rather  anxiously. 

"  I  am  sure  you  know  his  views 
as  well  as  I,"  returned  Del  Ferice, 
rather  gloomily.  "He  is  stupid 
and  prejudiced." 

"Really?"  ejaculated  Gouache, 
with  innocent  surprise.     "  A  little 
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more  towards  xne,  Madame.  Thank 
you — so."  And  he  continued  paint- 
ing. 

"  You  are  absurd,  Del  Ferice  ! " 
exclaimed  Donna  Tullia,  colouring 
a  little.  "You  think  every  one 
prejudiced  and  stupid  who  does  not 
agree  with  you." 

"With  mel  With  you,  with 
us,  you  should  say.  Giovanni  is  a 
sp»;imen  of  the  furious  Conserva- 
tive, who  hates  change,  and  has  a 
cold  chill  at  the  word  *  republic' 
Do  yon  call  that  intelligent?" 

"  Giovanni  is  intelligent  for  all 
Uiat,"  answered  Madame  Mayer. 
"I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  not 
more  intelligent  than  you  —  in 
some  ways,"  she  added,  after  allow- 
ing her  rebuke  to  take  effect. 

Del  Ferice  smiled  blandly.  It 
was  not  his  business  to  show  that 
he  was  hurt. 

"  In  one  thing  he  is  stupid  com- 
pared with  me,"  he  replied.  "  He 
is  very  far  from  doing  justice  to 
your  charms.  It  must  be  a  singu- 
lar lack  of  intelligence  which  pre- 
vents him  from  seeing  that  you  are 
as  beautiful  as  you  are  charming. 
Is  it  not  so.  Gouache  1 " 

"  Does  any  one  deny  it  ? "  asked 
the  Frenchman,  with  an  air  of 
devotion. 

Madame  Mayer  blushed  with  an- 
noyance ;  both  because  she  coveted 
Giovanni's  admiration  more  than 
that  of  other  men,  and  knew  that 
she  had  not  won  it,  and  because 
she  hated  to  feel  that  Del  Ferice 
was  able  to  wound  her  so  easily. 
To  cover  her  annoyance  she  re- 
turned to  the  subject  of  politics. 

"We  talk  a  great  deal  of  our 
convictions,"  she  said ;  "  but  in  the 
meanwhile  we  must  acknowledge 
that  we  have  accomplished  nothing 
at  all.  What  is  the  good  of  our 
meeting  here  two  or  three  times  a- 
week,  meeting  in  society,  whisper- 
ing together,  corresponding  in  ci- 
pher, and  doing  all  manner  of  things, 


when  everything  goes  on  just  the 
same  as  before  7 " 

"  Better  give  it  up  and  join  Don 
Giovanni  and  his  party,"  returned 
Del  Ferice,  with  a  sneer.  "He 
says  if  a  change  comes  he  will 
make  the  best  of  it.  Of  course, 
we  could  not  do  better." 

"With  us  it  is  so  easy,"  said 
Grouache,  thoughtfully.  "  A  hand- 
ful of  students,  a  few  paving-stones, 
*  Vive  la  R^publique  ! '  and  we  have 
a  tumidt  in  no  time." 

That  was  not  the  kind  of  revolu- 
tion in  which  Del  Ferice  proposed 
to  have  a  hand.  He  meditated 
playing  a  very  small  part  in  some 
great  movement;  and  when  the 
fighting  should  be  over,  he  meant 
to  exaggerate  the  part  he  had 
played,  and  claim  a  substantial 
reward.  For  a  good  title  and 
twenty  thousand  francs  a-year  he 
would  have  become  as  stanch  for 
the  temporal  power  as  any  canon 
of  St  Peter's.  When  he  had  begun 
talking  of  revolutions  to  Madame 
Mayer  and  to  half-a-dozen  hare- 
brained youths,  of  whom  Gouache 
the  painter  was  one,  he  had  not 
really  the  slightest  idea  of  accom- 
plishing anything.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment in  order  to  draw  Donna 
Tullia  into  a  closer  confidence  than 
he  could  otherwise  have  aspired  to 
obtain.  He  wanted  to  marry  her, 
and  every  new  power  he  could 
obtain  over  her  was  a  step  towards 
his  goal.  Neither  she  nor  her 
friends  were  of  the  stuff  required 
for  revolutionary  work;  but  Del 
Ferice  had  hopes  that,  by  means  of 
the  knot  of  malcontents  he  was 
gradually  drawing  together,  he 
might  ruin  Giovanni  Sarracinesca, 
and  get  the  hand  of  Donna  Tullia 
in  marriage.  He  himself  was  in- 
deed deeply  implicated  in  the  plots 
of  the  Italian  party ;  but  he  was 
only  employed  as  a  spy,  and  in 
reality  knew  no  more  of  the  real 
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intentions  of  those  he  served  than 
did  Donna  Tullia  herself.  But  the 
position  was  sufficiently  lucrative, 
so  much  so  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  account  for  his  accession  of  for- 
tune by  saying  that  an  uncle  of  his 
had  died  and  left  him  money. 

"  If  you  expected  Don  Giovanni 
to  join  a  mob  of  students  in  tearing 
up  paving  -  stones  and  screaming 
*  Vive  la  R^publique ! '  I  am  not 
surprised  that  you  are  disappointed 
in  your  expectations,"  said  Donna 
Tullia,  rather  scornfully. 

"  That  is  only  Gouache's  idea  of 
a  popular  movement,"  answered 
Del  Ferice. 

"And  yours,"  returned  Anas- 
tase,  lowering  his  mahl-stick  and 
brushes,  and  turning  sharply  upon 
the  Italian — "yours  would  be  to 
begin  by  stabbing  Cardinal  An- 
tonelli  in  the  back." 

"You  mistake  me,  my  friend," 
returned  Del  Ferice,  blandly.  "  If 
you  volunteered  to  perform  that 
service  to  Italy,  I  would  certainly 
not  dissuade  you.  But  I  would 
certainly  not  offer  you  my  assist- 
ance." 

"  Fie  !  How  can  you  talk  like 
that  of  murder ! "  exclaimed  Donna 
Tullia.  "Go  on  with  your  paint- 
ing, Gouache,  and  do  not  be  ridic- 
ulous." 

"  The  question  of  tyrannicide  is 
marvellously  interesting, "answered 
Anastase  in  a  meditative  tone,  as 
he  resumed  his  work,  and  glanced 
critically  from  Madame  Mayer  to 
his  canvas  and  back  again. 

"  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  actions 
at  which  Del  Ferice  rejoices,  but  in 
which  he  desires  no  part,"  said 
Donna  Tullia. 

"It  seems  to  me  wiser  to  con- 
template accomplishing  the  good 
result  without  any  unnecessary 
and  treacherous  bloodshed,"  an- 
swered Del  Ferice,  sententiously. 
Again  Gouache  smiled  in  his  deli- 
cate satirical  fashion,  and  glanced 


at  Madame  Mayer,  who  burst  into 
a  laugh. 

"Moral  reflections  never  sound 
so  especially  and  ridiculously  moral 
as  in  your  mouth,  Ugo,"  she  said. 

"Why?"  he  asked,  in  an  in- 
jured tone. 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  Of 
course,  we  all  would  like  to  see 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  Quirinal, 
and  Home  the  capital  of  a  free 
Italy.  Of  course,  we  would  all 
like  to  see  it  accomplished  without 
murder  or  bloodshed;  but  some- 
how, when  you  put  it  into  words, 
it  sounds  very  absurd." 

In  her  brutal  fashion  Madame 
Mayer  had  hit  upon  a  great  truth, 
and  Del  Ferice  was  very  much 
annoyed.  He  knew  himself  to  be 
a  scoundrel ;  he  knew  Madame 
Mayer  to  be  a  woman  of  very 
commonplace  intellect ;  he  won- 
dered why  he  was  not  able  to 
deceive  her  more  effectually.  He 
was  often  able  to  direct  her,  he 
sometimes  elicited  from  her  some 
expression  of  admiration  at  his 
astuteness ;  but  in  spite  of  his  best 
efforts,  she  saw  through  him  and 
understood  him  better  than  he  liked. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  " that 
what  is  honourable  should  sound 
ridiculous  when  it  comes  from  me. 
I  like  to  think  sometimes  that 
you  believe  in  me." 

"Oh,  I  do,"  protested  Donna 
Tullia,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
manner.  "I  was  only  laughing. 
I  think  you  are  really  in  earnest. 
Only,  you  know,  nowadays,  it  is 
not  the  fashion  to  utter  morali- 
ties in  a  severe  tone,  with  an  air 
of  conviction.  A  little  dash  of 
cynicism — ^you  know,  a  sort  of  half 
sneer  is  so  much  more  chic — it 
gives  a  much  higher  idea  of  the 
morality,  because  it  conveys  the 
impression  that  it  is  utterly  beyond 
you.     Ask  Gouache -" 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  artist, 
squeezing  a  little  more  red  from  a 
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tube  upon  his  palette,  "  one  should 
always  sneer  at  what  one  cannot 
reach.  The  fox,  you  remember, 
called  the  grapes  sour.  He  was 
probably  right,  for  he  is  the  most 
intelligent  of  animals." 

"I  would  like  to  hear  what 
Giovanni  had  to  say  about 
those  grapes,"  remarked  Donna 
Tullia. 

''Oh,  he  sneered  in  the  most 
fashionable  way,"  answered  Del 
Ferice,  "  He  would  have  pleased 
you  immensely.  He  said  tibat  he 
would  be  ruined  by  a  change  of 
government,  and  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  fight  against  it.  He 
talked  a  great  deal  about  the  level 
of  the  Tiber,  and  landed  property, 
and  the  duties  of  gentlemen.  And 
he  ended  by  saying  he  would  make 
the  best  of  any  change  that  hap- 
pened to  come  about,  like  a  thor- 
ough-going egotist,  as  he  is  1 " 

"  I  would  like  to  hear  what  you 
think  of  Don  Giovanni  Sarracin- 
esca»"  said  Gouache ;  ''  and  then 
I  would  like  to  hear  what  he 
thinks  of  you." 

"  I  can  tell  you  both,"  answered 
Del  Ferice.  "  I  think  of  him  that 
he  is  a  thorough  aristocrat,  full  of 
prejudices  and  money,  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  his  convictions  to  his 
wealth  or  his  wealth  to  his  convic- 
tions, intelligent  in  regard  to  his 
own  interests  and  blind  to  those  of 
others,  imbued  with  a  thousand 
and  one  curious  feudal  notions,  and 
overcome  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
importance." 

''And  what  does  he  think  of 
yout"  asked  Anastase,  working 
busily. 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  simple,"  returned 
Del  Ferice,  with  a  laugh.  ''He 
thinks  I  am  a  great  scoundrel." 

"  Really  !  How  strange  !  I 
should  not  have  said  that." 

"  What  t  That  Del  Ferice  is  a 
scoundrel  f "  asked  Donna  Tullia, 
laughing. 


"  No ;  I  should  not  have  said  it," 
repeated  Anastase,  thoughtfully. 
"  I  should  say  that  our  friend  Del 
Ferice  is  a  man  of  the  most  pro- 
found philanthropic  convictions, 
nobly  devoting  his  life  to  the  pur- 
suit of  liberty,  fraternity,  and 
equality." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  1"  asked 
Donna  Tullia,  with  a  half-comic 
glance  at  XJgo,  who  looked  uncom- 
monly grave. 

"Madame,"  returned  Gouache, 
"  I  never  permit  myself  to  think 
otherwise  of  any  of  my  friends." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  remarked  Del 
Ferice,  "I  am  delighted  at  the 
compliment,  my  dear  fellow ;  but  I 
must  infer  that  your  judgment  of 
your  friends  is  singularly  limited." 

"Perhaps,"  answered  Gouache. 
"  But  the  number  of  my  friends  is 
not  large,  and  I  myself  am  very 
enthusiastic.  I  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  'liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity '  shall  be  inscribed 
in  letters  of  flame,  in  the  most 
expensive  Bengal  lights  if  you 
please,  over  the  porte  cochere  of 
every  palace  in  Rome,  not  to  men- 
tion the  churches.  I  look  forward 
to  that  day,  but  I  have  not  the 
slightest  expectation  of  ever  seeing 
it.  Moreover,  if  it  ever  comes,  I 
will  pack  up  my  palette  and  brushes 
and  go  somewhere  else  by  the 
nearest  route." 

"  Good  heavens,  Gouache  ! "  ex- 
claimed Donna  Tullia;  "how  can 
you  talk  like  that?  It  is  really 
dreadfully  irreverent  to  jest  about 
our  most  sacred  convictions,  or  to 
say  that  we  desire  to  see  those 
words  written  over  the  doors  of  our 
churches  ! " 

"  I  am  not  jesting.  I  worship 
Victor  Hugo.  I  love  to  dream  of 
the  universal  republic — it  has  im- 
mense artistic  atti'actions  —  the 
fierce  yelling  crowd,  the  savage 
faces,  the  red  caps,  the  terrible 
msenad  women  urging  the  brawny 
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ruffians  on  to  shed  more  blood,  the 
lurid  light  of  burning  churches,  the 
pale  and  trembling  victims  dragged 
beneath  the  poised  knife, — ah,  it 
is  superb,  it  has  stupendous  artistic 
capabilities !  But  for  myself — 
ball !  I  am  a  good  Catholic — I  wish 
nobody  any  harm,  for  life  is  very 
gay  after  all." 

At  this  remarkable  exposition  of 
Anastase  Gouache's  views  in  regard 
to  the  utility  of  revolutions,  Del 
Ferice  laughed  loudly ;  but  Anas- 
ta«e  remained  perfectly  grave,  for 
he  was  perfectly  sincere.  Del 
Ferice,  to  whom  the  daily  whis- 
pered talk  of  revolution  in  Donna 
Tullia's  circle  was  mere  child's-play, 
was  utterly  indifferent,  and  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  amused  by  the 
young  artist's  vagaries.  But  Donna 
Tullia,  who  longed  to  see  herself 
the  centre  of  a  real  plot,  thought 
that  she  was  being  laughed  at,  and 
pouted  her  red  lips  and  frowned 
her  displeasure. 

"  I  believe  you  have  no  convic- 
tions !  "  she  said  angrily.  "  While 
we  are  risking  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  the  good  cause,  you  sit 
here  in  your  studio  dreaming  of 
barricades  and  guillotines,  merely 
as  subjects  for  pictures — you  even 
acknowledge  that  in  case  we  pro- 
duce a  revolution  you  would  go 
away." 

"  Not  without  finishing  this 
portrait,"  returned  Anastase,  quite 
unmoved.  "It  is  an  exceedingly 
good  likeness ;  and  in  case  you 
should  ever  disappear — you  know 
people  sometimes  do  in  revolu- 
tions— or  if  by  any  unlucky  acci- 
dent your  beautiful  neck  should 
chance  beneath  that  guillotine  you 
just  mentioned, — why,  then,  this 
canvas  would  be  the  most  delight- 
ful souvenir  of  many  pleasant 
mornings,  would  it  noti" 

"You  are  incorrigible,"  said  Don- 
na Tullia,  with  a  slight  laugh.  "You 
cannot  be  serious  for  a  moment." 


"It  is  very  hard  to  paint  you 
when  your  expression  changes  so 
often,"  replied  Anastase,  calmly. 

"I  am  not  in  a  good  humour 
for  sitting  to  you  this  morning. 
I  wish  you  would  amuse  me,  Del 
Ferice.     You  generally  can." 

"I  thought  politics  amused 
you " 

"They  interest  me.  But  Gou- 
ache's ideas  are  detestable." 

"  Will  you  not  give  us  some  of 
your  own,  Madame?"  inquired 
the  painter,  stepping  back  from 
his  canvas  to  get  a  better  view  of 
his  work. 

"Oh,  mine  are  very  simple," 
answered  Donna  Tullia.  "  Victor 
Emmanuel,  Garibaldi,  and  a  free 
press." 

"A  combination  of  monarchy, 
republicanism,  and  popular  edu- 
cation— not  very  interesting,"  re- 
marked Gouache,  still  eyeing  his 
picture. 

"  No  ;  there  would  be  nothing 
for  you  to  paint,  except  portraits 
of  the  liberators " 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that 
done.  I  have  seen  them  in  everj 
c(i/e  in  the  north  of  Italy,"  inter- 
rupted the  artist.  "  I  would  like 
to  paint  Garibaldi.  He  has  a  fine 
head." 

"I  will  ask  him  to  sit  to  you 
when  he  comes  here." 

"When  he  comes  I  shall  be 
here  no  longer,"  answered  Gou- 
ache. "They  will  whitewash  the 
Oorso,  they  will  make  a  restau- 
rant of  the  Colosseum,  and  they 
will  hoist  the  Italian  flag  on  the 
cross  of  St  Peter's.  Then  I  will 
go  to  Constantinople;  there  will 
still  be  some  years  before  Turkey 
is  modernised." 

"Artists  are  hopeless  people," 
said  Del  Ferice.  "They  are  ut- 
terly illogical,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  them.  If  you  like 
old  cities,  why  do  you  not  like 
old  women  ?     Why  would  you  not 
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rather  paint  Donna  TuUia's  old 
countess  than  Donna  Tullia  her- 
self!'' 

"  That  is  precisely  the  opposite 
case,"  replied  Anastase,  quietly. 
**  The  works  of  man  are  never  so 
heautiful  as  when  they  are  falling 
to  decay ;  the  works  of  God  are 
most  heautiful  when  they  are 
young.  Tou  might  as  well  say 
that  because  wine  improves  with 
age,  therefore  horses  do  likewise. 
The  faculty  of  comparison  is  lack- 
ing in  your  mind,  my  dear  Del 
Felice,  as  it  is  generally  lacking 
in  the  minds  of  true  patriots. 
Great  reforms  and  great  revolu- 
tions are  generally  brought  about 
by  people  of  fierce  and  desperate 
convictions,  like  yours,  who  go  to 
extreme  lengths,  and  never  know 
when  to  stop.  The  quintessence 
of  an  artist's  talent  is  precisely 
that  faculty  of  comparison,  that 
gift  of  knowing  when  the  thing  he 
is  doing  corresponds  as  nearly  as 
he  can  make  it  with  the  thing  he 
has  imagined." 

There  was  no  tinge  of  sarcasm 
in  Gouache's  voice  as  he  imputed 
to  Del  Ferice  the  savage  enthusi- 
asm of  a  revolutionist.  But  when 
Gouache,  who  was  by  no  means 
calm  by  nature,  said  anything  par- 
ticularly gently,  there  was  gener- 
aUy  a  sting  in  it,  and  Del  Ferice 
reflected  upon  the  mean  traffic  in 
stolen  information  by  which  he  got 
his  livelihood,  and  was  ashamed. 
Somehow,  too,  Donna  Tullia  felt 
that  the  part  she  fancied  her- 
self playing  was  contemptible 
enough  when  compared  with  the 
hard  work,  the  earnest  purpose, 
and  the  remarkable  talent  of  the 
young  artist.  But  though  she 
felt  her  inferiority,  she  would 
have  died  rather  than  own  it,  even 
to  Del  Ferice.  She  knew  that  for 
months  she  had  talked  with  Del 
Fence,  with  Valdamo,  with  Oas- 
alverde,  even  with  the  melancholy 


and  ironical  Spicca,  concerning 
conspiracies  and  deeds  of  darkness 
of  all  kinds,  and  she  knew  that 
she  and  they  might  go  on  talking 
for  ever  in  the  same  strain  with- 
out producing  the  smallest  effect 
on  events;  but  she  never  to  the 
very  end  relinquished  the  illusion 
she  cherished  so  dearly,  that  she 
was  really  and  truly  a  conspirator, 
and  that  if  any  one  of  her  light- 
headed acquaintance  had  betrayed 
the  rest,  they  might  all  be  ordered 
out  of  Rome  in  four-and-twenty 
hours,  or  might  even  disappear 
into  that  long  range  of  dark  build- 
ings to  the  left  of  the  colonnade  of 
St  Peter's,  martyrs  to  the  cause 
of  their  own  self-importance  and 
semi-theatrical  vanity.  There  were 
many  knots  of  such  self-fancied 
coDspirators  in  those  days,  whose 
wildest  deed  of  daring  was  to 
whisper  across  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne in  a  ball-room,  or  over  a 
tumbler  of  Velletri  wine  in  a 
Trasteveriare  cellar,  the  magic 
and  awe-inspiring  words,  "Viva 
Garibaldi !  Viva  Vittorio  ! "  They 
accomplished  nothing.  The  same 
men  and  women  are  now  grumbling 
and  regretting  the  flesh-pots  of 
the  old  Government,  or  whispering 
in  impotent  discontent  "Viva  la 
Bepublica ! "  and  they  and  their 
descendants  will  go  on  whispering 
something  to  each  other  to  the 
end  of  time,  while  mightier  heads 
than  theirs  are  tearing  down  em- 
pires and  building  up  irresistible 
coalitions,  and  drawing  red  pencil- 
marks  through  the  geography  of 
Europe. 

The  conspirators  of  those  days 
accomplished  nothing  after  Pius 
IX.  returned  from  Gaeta ;  the  only 
men  who  were  of  any  use  at  all 
were  those  who,  like  Del  Ferice,  had 
sources  of  secret  information,  and 
basely  sold  their  scraps  of  news. 
But  even  they  were  of  small  import- 
ance.    The  moment  had  not  come. 
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and  all  the  talking  and  whispering 
and  tale-beaiing  in  the  world  could 
not  hasten  events,  or  change  their 
course.  But  Donna  Tullia  was 
puffed  up  with  a  sense  of  her  iniT 
portance,  and  Del  Ferice  managed 
to  attract  just  as  much  attention 
to  his  harmless  chatter  about  pro- 
gress as  would  permit  him  undis- 
turbed to  cany  on  his  lucrative 
traffic  in  secret  information. 

Donna  Tullia,  who  was  not  in 
the  least  artistic,  and  who  by  no 
means  appreciated  the  merits  of 
the  portrait  Gouache  was  painting, 
was  very  far  from  comprehending 
his  definition  of  artistic  compari- 
son ;  but  Del  Ferice  understood  it 
very  well.  Donna  Tullia  had  much 
foreign  blood  in  her  veins,  like 
most  of  her  class ;  but  Del  Fence's 
obscure  descent  was  in  all  prob- 
ability purely  Italian,  and  he  had 
inherited  the  common  instinct  in 
matters  of  art  which  is  a  part  of 
the  Italian  birthright.  He  had 
recognised  Gouache's  wonderful 
talent,  and  had  first  brought  Don- 
na Tullia  to  his  studio — a  matter 
of  little  difficulty  when  she  had 
learned  that  the  young  artist  had 
already  a  reputation.  It  pleased 
her  to  fancy  that  by  telling  him 
to  paint  her  portrait  she  might  pose 


as  his  patroness,  and  hereafter  reap 
the  reputation  of  having  influenced 
his  career.  For  fashion,  and  the 
desire  to  be  the  representative  of 
fashion,  led  Donna  Tullia  hither 
and  thither  as  a  lapdog  is  led  by  a 
string ;  and  there  is  nothing  more 
in  the  fashion  than  to  patronise  a 
fashionable  portrait-painter. 

But  after  Anastase  Gouache  had 
thus  delivered  himself  of  his  views 
upon  Del  Ferice  and  the  faculty  of 
artistic  comparison,  the  conversa- 
tion languished,  and  Donna  Tul- 
lia grew  restless.  <*She  had  sat 
enough,"  she  said ;  and  as  her 
expression  was  not  favourable  to 
the  portrait,  Anastase  did  not  con- 
tradict her,  but  presently  suffered 
her  to  depart  in  peace  with  her 
devoted  adorer  at  her  heels.  And 
when  they  were  gone,  Anastase 
lighted  a  cigarette,  and  took  a  piece 
of  charcoal  and  sketched  a  carica- 
ture of  Donna  Tullia  in  a  liberty 
cap,  in  a  fine  theatrical  attitude, 
invoking  the  aid  of  Del  Ferice,  who 
appeared  as  the  Angel  of  Death, 
with  the  guillotine  in  the  back- 
ground. And  having  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  this  work  of 
art,  Anastase  locked  his  studio  and 
went  to  breakfast,  humming  an  air 
from  the  "  Belle  H^l^ne." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


When  Corona  reached  home  she 
went  to  her  own  small  boudoir, 
with  the  intention  of  remaining 
there  for  an  hour  if  she  could  do 
so  without  being  disturbed.  There 
was  a  prospect  of  this ;  for  on  in- 
quiry she  ascertained  that  her 
husband  was  not  yet  dressed,  and 
his  dressing  took  a  very  long  time. 
He  had  a  cosmopolitan  valet,  who 
alone  of  living  men  understood  the 
art  of  fitting  the  artificial  and 
the  natural  Astrardente  together. 
Corona  believed  this  man  to  be  an 


accomplished  scoundrel ;  but  she 
never  had  any  proof  that  he  was 
anything  worse  than  a  very  clever 
servant,  thoroughly  unscrupulous 
where  his  master's  interests  or  his 
own  were  concerned.  The  old 
Duca  believed  in  him  sincerely  and 
trusted  him  alone,  feeling  that  since 
he  could  never  be  a  hero  in  his 
valet's  eyes,  he  might  as  well  take 
advantage  of  that  misfortune  in 
order  to  gain  a  confidant. 

Corona    found    three    or     four 
letters   upon   her   table,    and   sat 
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down  to  read  them,  letting  her  fur 
mantle  drop  to  the  floor,  and  put- 
ting her  small  feet  out  towards  the 
fire,  for  the  pavement  of  the  church 
had  been  cold. 

She  was  destined  to  pass  an 
eventful  day,  it  seemed.  One  of 
the  letters  was  from  Giovanni 
Sarracinesca.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  written  to  her,  and  she 
was  greatly  surprised  on  finding  his 
name  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  He 
wrote  a  strong  clear  handwriting, 
entirely  without  adornment  of  pen- 
manship, close  and  regular  and 
straight:  there  was  an  air  of  de- 
termination about  it  which  was 
sympathetic,  and  a  conciseness  of 
expression  which  startled  Corona, 
as  though  she  had  heard  the  man 
himself  speaking  to  her. 

'*I  write,  dear  Duchessa,  because 
1  covet  your  good  opinion,  and  my 
motive  is  therefore  before  all  things 
an  interested  one.  I  would  not 
have  you  think  that  I  had  idly 
asked  your  advice  about  a  thing  so 
important  to  me  as  my  marriage, 
in  order  to  discard  your  counsel  at 
the  first  opportunity.  There  was 
too  much  reason  in  the  view  you 
took  of  the  matter  to  admit  of  my 
not  giving  your  opinion  all  the 
weight  I  could,  even  if  I  had  not 
alr«idy  determined  upon  the  very 
course  you  advised.  Circumstances 
have  occurred,  however,  which 
have  almost  induced  me  to  change 
my  mind.  I  have  had  an  inter- 
view with  my  father,  who  has  put 
the  matter  very  plainly  before  me. 
I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you  this, 
bnt  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  you  to 
explain  myself,  however  much  you 
may  despise  me  for  what  I  am  going 
to  say.  It  is  very  simple,  never- 
theless. My  father  has  informed 
me  that  by  my  conduct  I  have 
caused  my  name  to  be  coupled  in 
the  mouth  of  the  gossips  with  that 
of  a  person  very  dear  to  me,  but 


whom  I  am  unfortunately  pre- 
vented from  marrying.  He  has 
convinced  me  that  I  owe  to  this 
lady,  who,  I  confess,  takes  no 
interest  whatever  in  me,  the  only 
reparation  possible  to  be  made — 
that  of  taking  a  wife,  and  thus 
publicly  demonstrating  that  there 
was  never  any  truth  in  what  has 
been  said.  As  a  marriage  will 
probably  be  forced  upon  me  some 
day,  it  is  as  well  to  let  things 
take  their  course  at  once,  in  order 
that  a  step  so  disagreeable  to  my- 
self may  at  least  distantly  profit 
one  whom  I  love  in  removing  me 
from  the  appearance  of  being  a 
factor  in  her  life.  The  gossip  about 
me  has  never  reached  your  ears,  but 
if  it  should,  you  will  be  the  better 
able  to  understand  my  position. 

"Do  not  think,  therefore,  that 
if  I  do  not  follow  your  advice  I  am 
altogether  inconsistent,  or  that  I 
wantonly  presumed  to  consult  you 
without  any  intention  of  being 
guided  by  you.  Forgive  me  also 
this  letter,  which  I  am  impelled  to 
write  from  somewhat  mean  mo- 
tives of  vanity,  in  the  hope  of  not 
altogether  forfeiting  your  opinion ; 
and  especially  I  beg  you  to  believe 
that  I  am  at  all  times  the  most 
obedient  of  your  servants, 

"  Giovanni  Sarracinesca." 

Of  what  use  was  it  that  she  had 
that  morning  determined  to  for- 
get Giovanni,  since  he  had  the 
power  of  thus  bringing  himself 
before  her  by  means  of  a  scrap  of 
paper  ?  Corona's  hand  closed  upon 
the  letter  convulsively,  and  for  a 
moment  the  room  seemed  to  swim 
around  her. 

So  there  was  some  one  whom  he 
loved,  some  one  for  whose  fair  name 
he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  himself 
even  to  the  extent  of  marrying 
against  his  will.  Some  one,  too, 
who  not  only  did  not  love  him, 
but  took  no  interest  whatever  in 
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him.  Those  were  his  own  words, 
and  they  must  be  true,  for  he  never 
lied.  That  accounted  for  his  ac- 
companying Donna  Tullia  to  the 
picnic.  He  was  going  to  marry 
her  after  all.  To  save  the  woman 
he  loved  so  hopelessly  from  the 
mere  suspicion  of  being  loved  by 
him,  he  was  going  to  tie  himself 
for  life  to  the  first  who  would 
marry  him.  That  would  never 
prevent  the  gossips  from  saying 
that  he  loved  this  other  woman  as 
much  as  ever.  It  could  do  her  no 
great  harm,  since  she  took  no  iu- 
terest  whatever  in  him .  Who  could 
she  be,  this  cold  creature,  whom 
even  Giovanni  could  not  move  to 
interest  ?  It  was  absurd — the  let- 
ter was  absurd — the  whole  thing 
was  absurd  !  None  but  a  madman 
would  think  of  pursuing  such  a 
course;  and  why  should  he  think 
it  necessary  to  confide  his  plans — 
his  very  foolish  plans  —  to  her. 
Corona  d'Astrardente, — why  ?  Ah, 
Giovanni,  how  different  things 
might  have  been ! 

Corona  rose  angrily  from  her 
seat  and  leaned  against  the  broad 
chimney-piece,  and  looked  at  the 
clock — it  was  nearly  mid-day.  He 
might  marry  whom  he  pleased,  and 
be  welcome — what  was  it  to  her  ? 
He  might  marry  and  sacrifice  him- 
self if  he  pleased — what  was  it  to 
her? 

She  thought  of  her  own  life. 
She,  too,  had  sacrificed  herself ; 
she,  too,  had  tied  herself  for  life 
to  a  man  she  despised  in  her  hearty 
and  she  had  done  it  for  an  object 
she  had  thought  good.  She  looked 
steadily  at  the  clock,  for  she  would 
not  give  way,  nor  bend  her  head 
and  cry  bitter  tears  again ;  but  the 
tears  were  in  her  eyes,  neverthe- 
less. 

"  Giovanni,  you  must  not  do  it — 
you  must  not  do  it ! "  Her  lips 
formed  the  words  without  speak- 
ing them,  and  repeated  the  thought 


again  and  again.  Her  heart  beat 
fast  and  her  cheeks  flushed  darkly. 
She  spread  out  the  crumpled  let- 
ter and  read  it  once  more.  As 
she  read,  the  most  intense  curios- 
ity seized  her  to  know  who  this 
woman  might  be  whom  Giovanni 
so  loved;  and  with  her  curios- 
ity there  was  a  new  feeling — an 
utterly  hateful  and  hating  passion 
— something  so  strong,  that  it  sud- 
denly dried  her  tears  and  sent  the 
blood  from  her  cheeks  back  to  her 
heart.  Her  small  white  hand  was 
clenched,  and  her  eyes  were  on 
fire.  Ah,  if  she  could  only  find 
that  woman  he  loved  !  if  she  could 
only  see  her  dead — dead  with  Gio- 
vanni Sarracinesca  there  upon  the 
fioor  before  her !  As  she  thought 
of  it,  she  stamped  her  foot  upon  the 
thick  carpet,  and  her  face  grew 
paler.  She  did  not  know  what  it 
was  that  she  felt,  but  it  completely 
overmastered  her.  Padre  Filippo 
would  be  pleased,  she  thought,  for 
she  knew  how  in  that  moment  she 
hated  Giovanni  Sarracinesca. 

With  a  sudden  impulse  she  again 
sat  down  and  opened  the  letter 
next  to  her  hand.  It  was  a  gos- 
siping epistle  from  a  friend  in 
Paris,  full  of  stories  of  the  day, 
exclamations  upon  fashion  and  all 
kinds  of  emptiness ;  she  was  about 
to  throw  it  down  impatiently  and 
take  up  the  next  when  her  eyes 
caught  Giovanni's  name. 

"Of  course  it  is  not  true  that 
Sarracinesca  is  to  marry  Madame 
Mayer,  ..."  were  the  words 
she  read.  But  that  was  all.  There 
chanced  to  have  been  just  room 
for  the  sentence  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  and  by  the  time  her  friend 
had  turned  over  the  leaf,  she  had 
already  forgotten  what  she  had 
written,  and  was  running  on  with 
a  difierent  idea.  It  seemed  as 
though  Corona  were  haunted  by 
Giovanni  at  every  turn;  but  she 
had  not  reached  the  end  yet,  for 
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one  letter  still  remained.  She  tore 
open  the  envelope,  and  found  that 
the  contents  consisted  of  a  few 
lines  penned  in  a  small  and  irregu- 
lar hand,  without  signature.  There 
was  an  air  of  disguise  about  the 
whole,  which  was  unpleasant;  it 
was  written  upon  a  common  sort 
of  paper,  and  had  come  through 
the  city  post.  It  ran  as  follows : — 
"  The  Duchessa  d'Astrardente 
reminds  us  of  the  fable  of  the  dog 
in  the  horse's  manger,  for  she  can 
neither  eat  herself  nor  let  others 
eat.  She  will  not  accept  Don 
Giovanni  Sarracinesca's  devotion, 
but  she  efiectuallj  prevents  him 
from  fulfilling  his  engagements  to 
others." 

If  Gorona  had  been  in  her  ordi- 
nary mood,  she  would  very  likely 
have   laughed   at  the  anonymous 
communication.    She  had  formerly 
received  more  than  one  passionate 
declaration,  not  signed  indeed,  but 
accompanied  always  by  some  clue 
to  the  identity  of  the  writer,  and 
she  had   carelessly  thrown   them 
into  the  fire.     But  there  was  no 
such  indication  here  whereby  she 
might   discover  who  it  was  who 
had  undertaken  to  criticise  her,  to 
cast  upon  her  so  unjust  an  accusa- 
tion.      Moreover,    she    was  very 
angry  and  altogether  thrown  out 
of  her  usually  calm  humour.     Her 
first  impulse  was  to  go  to  her  hus- 
band, and  in  the  strength  of  her 
innocence  to  show  him  the  letter. 
Then  she  laughed  bitterly  as  she 
thought  how  the  selfish  old  dandy 
would  scoff  at  her  sensitiveness, 
and    how    utterly    incapable    he 
would  be  of  discovering  the  offen- 
der or  of  punishing  the  offence. 
Then  again  her  face  was  grave, 
and  she  asked  herself  whether  it 
was  true  that  she  was  innocent; 
whether  she  were  not  really  to  be 
blamed,  if  perhaps  she  had  really 
prevented  Giovanni  from  marrying 
Donna  TuUia. 


But  if  that  were  true,  she  must 
herself  be  the  woman  he  spoke  of 
in  his  letter.  Any  other  woman 
would  have  suspected  as  much. 
Gorona  went  to  the  window,  and 
for  an  instant  there  was  a  strange 
light  of  pleasure  in  her  face.  Then 
she  grew  very  thoughtful,  and  her 
whole  mood  changed.  She  could 
not  conceive  it  possible  that  Gio- 
vanni so  loved  her  as  to  marry  for 
her  sake.  Besides,  no  one  could 
ever  have  breathed  a  word  of  him 
in  connection  with  herself — until 
this  abominable  anonymous  letter 
was  written. 

The  thought  that  she  might, 
after  all,  be  the  "  person  very  dear 
to  him,"  the  one  who  "took  no 
interest  whatever  in  him,"  had 
nevertheless  crossed  her  mind,  and 
had  given  her  for  one  moment  a 
sense  of  wild  and  indescribable 
pleasure.  Then  'she  remembered 
what  she  had  felt  before ;  how 
angry,  how  utterly  beside  herself, 
she  had  been  at  the  thought  of 
another  woman  being  loved  by 
him,  and  she  suddenly  understood 
that  she  was  jealous  of  her.  The 
very  thought  revived  in  her  the 
belief  that  it  was  not  she  herself 
who  was  thus  influencing  the  life 
of  Giovanni  Sarracinesca,  but  an- 
other, and  she  sat  silent  and  pale. 

Gf  course  it  was  another  !  What 
had  she  done,  what  word  had  she 
spoken,  whereby  the  world  might 
pretend  to  believe  that  she  con- 
trolled this  man's  actions  ?  "  Ful- 
filling his  engagements,"  the  letter 
said,  too.  It  must  have  been 
written  by  an  ignorant  person — 
by  some  one  who  had  no  idea  of 
what  was  passing,  and  who  wrote 
at  random,  hoping  to  touch  a  sen- 
sitive chord,  to  do  some  harm,  to 
inflict  some  pain,  in  petty  ven- 
geance for  a  fancied  slight.  But 
in  her  heart,  though  she  crushed 
down  the  instinct,  she  would  have 
believed  the  anonymous  jest  well 
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founded,  for  the  sake  of  believing, 
too,  that  Giovanni  Sarracinesca 
was  ready  to  lay  his  life  at  her 
feet — although  in  that  belief  she 
would  have  felt  that  she  was  doing 
a  mortal  sin. 

She  went  back  to  her  interview 
that  morning  with  Padre  Filippo, 
and  thought  over  all  she  had  said 
and  all  he  had  answered  ;  how  she 
had  been  willing  to  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  Giovanni's  love,  and  how 
sternly   the  confessor    had    ruled 
down   the  clause,   and  told  there 
should  never  arise  such  a  doubt  in 
her  mind;  how  she  had   scorned 
herself  for  being  capable  of  seeking 
love  where   there  was  none,  and 
how   she  had    sworn   that    there 
should  be  no  perhaps  in  the  mat- 
ter.    It  seemed  very  hard  to  do 
right,  but  she  would   try   to  see 
where  the  right  lay.     In  the  first 
place,  she  should  bum  the  anony- 
mous letter,  and  never  condescend 
to  think  of  it ;  and  she  should  also 
bum  Giovanni's,  because  it  would 
be   an   injustice   to    him  to  keep 
it.     She  looked  once  more  at  the 
unsigned,   ill -written   page,    and, 
with  a  little  scornful  laugh,  threw 
it  from  where  she  sat  into  the  fire 
with  its  envelope;  then  she  took 
Giovanni's  note,  and  would   have 
done  the  same,  but  her  hand  trem- 
bled,   and    the    crumpled    bit  of 
paper  fell  upon  the  hearth.     She 
rose  from  her  chair  quickly,  and 
took  it  up  again,  kneeling  before 
the  fire,  like  some  beautiful  dark 
priestess  of  old  feeding  the  flames 
of  a  sacred  altar.     She  smoothed 
the  paper  out  once  more,  and  once 
more  read  the  even  characters,  and 
looked  long  at  the  signature,  and 
back  again  to  the  writing. 

"  This  lady,  who,  I  confess,  takes 
no  interest  whatever  in  me  ..." 

"  How  could  he  say  it ! "  she 
exclaimed  aloud.  "  Oh,  if  I  knew 
who  she  was ! "  With  an  impa- 
tient  movement  she    thrust    the 


letter  among  the  coals,  and  watch- 
ed the  fire  curl  it  and  bum  it, 
from  white  to  brown  and  from 
brown  to  black,  till  it  was  all  gone. 
Then  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  left 
the  room. 

Her  husband  certainly  did  not 
guess  that  the  Duchessa  d'Astrar- 
dente   had   spent    so    eventful    a 
morning;  and  if  any  one  had  told 
him    that     his     wife     had     been 
through  a  dozen  stages  of  emotion, 
he  would  have  laughed,  and  would 
have  told  his  informant  that  Co- 
rona was  not  of  the  sort  who  ex- 
perience  violent   passions.      That 
evening  they   went  to  the   opera 
together,  and  the  old  man  was  in 
an  unusually  cheerful  humour.     A 
new   coat   had  just  arrived  from 
Paris,    and   the   padding   had    at- 
tained a  higher  degree  of  scientific 
perfection   than    heretofore.     Co- 
rona also   looked   more   beautiful 
than   even   her  husband  ever  re- 
membered to  have  seen  her;   she 
wore  a  perfectly  simple  gown  of 
black  satin  without   the  smallest 
relief  of  colour,  and  upon  her  neck 
the  famous  Astrardente  necklace 
of  pearls,    three   strings   of  even 
thickness,    each  jewel   exquisitely 
white  and  just  lighted  in  its  shad- 
ow by  a  delicate  pink  tinge — such 
a  necklace  as  an   empress  might 
have  worn.     In  the  raven  masses 
of  her  hair  there  was  not  the  least 
ornament,  nor  did  any  flower  en- 
hance  the   rich    blackness   of   its 
silken    coils.      It   would    be   im- 
possible to   imagine   greater   sim- 
plicity than  Corona  showed  in  her 
dress,   but   it   would   be   hard   to 
conceive  of  any  woman  who  pos- 
sessed by  virtue  of  severe  beauty 
a  more  indubitable   right  to   dis- 
pense with  ornament. 

The  theatre  was  crowded. 
There  was  a  performance  of  "  Nor- 
ma," for  which  several  celebrated 
artists  had  been  engaged — an  oc- 
currence so  rare  in  Rome,  that  the 
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theatre  was  absolutely  full.  The 
Astrardente  box  was  upon  the 
second  tier,  just  wh^^  the  amphi- 
theatre began  to  curve.  There 
was  room  in  it  for  four  or  five 
persons  to  see  the  stage. 

The  Duchessa  and  her  husband 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
act,  and  remained  alone  until  it 
was  over.  Corona  was  extremely 
fond  of  "Norma,"  and  after  she  was 
seated  never  took  her  eyes  from 
the  stage.  Astrardente,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  his  char- 
acter as  a  man  of  no  illusions,  and 
swept  the  house  with  his  small 
opera-glass.  The  instrument  itself 
was  like  him,  and  would  have  been 
appropriate  for  a  fine  lady  of  the 
First  Empire ;  it  was  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  maide  very  small  and  light, 
the  metal -work  upon  it  heavily 
gilt  and  ornamented  with  tur- 
quoises, llie  old  man  glanced 
from  time  to  time  at  the  stage, 
and  then  again  settled  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  audience,  which 
interested  him  far  more  than  the 
opera. 

"Every  human  being  you  ever 
heard  of  is  here,"  he  remarked  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act.  "  Really, 
I  should  think  you  would  find  it 
worth  while  to  look  at  your  mag- 
nificent fellow-creatures,  my  dear." 

Corona  looked  slowly  round  the 
house.  She  had  excellent  eyes, 
and  never  used  a  glass.  She  saw 
the  same  faces  she  had  seen  for 
five  years,  the  same  occasional 
flash  of  beauty,  the  same  average 
number  of  overdressed  women,  the 
same  paint,  the  same  feathers,  the 
same  jewels.  She  saw  opposite  to 
her  Madame  Mayer,  with  the  el- 
derly countess  whom  she  patron- 
ised for  the  sake  of  her  deafness, 
and  found  convenient  as  a  sort  of 
^jing  chaperon.  The  countess  could 
not  hear  much  of  the  music,  but 
she  was  fond  of  the  world  and 
liked  to  be  seen,  and  she  could 


not  hear  at  all  what  Del  Ferice 
said  in  an  undertone  to  Madame 
Mayer.  Sufficient  to  her  were  the 
good  things  of  the  day ;  the  rest 
was  in  no  way  her  business.  There 
was  Valdamo  in  the  club-box,  with 
a  knot  of  other  men  of  his  own 
stamp.  There  were  the  Rocca, 
mother  and  daughter  and  son — a 
boy  of  eighteen — and  a  couple  of 
men  in  the  back  of  the  box.  Every- 
body was  there,  as  her  husband 
had  said ;  and  as  she  dropped  her 
glance  toward  the  stalls,  she  was 
aware  of  Giovanni  Sarracinesca's 
black  eyes  looking  anxiously  up  to 
her.  A  faint  smile  crossed  her 
serene  face,  and  almost  involun- 
tarily she  nodded  to  him  and  then 
looked  away.  Many  men  were 
watching  her,  and  bowed  as  she 
glanced  at  them,  and  she  bent  her 
head  to  each ;  but  there  was  no 
smile  for  any  save  Giovanni,  and 
when  she  looked  again  to  where  he 
had  been  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  stage,  he  was  gone  from  his 
place. 

"They  are  the  same  old  things," 
said  Astrardente,  "but  they  are 
still  very  amusing.  Madame  Mayer 
always  seems  to  get  the  wrong 
man  into  her  box.  She  would 
give  all  those  diamonds  to  have 
Giovanni  Sarracinesca  instead  of 
that  newsmonger  fellow.  If  he 
comes     here    I     will     send     him 
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across. 

"  Perhaps  she  likes  Del  Ferice," 
suggested  Corona. 

"  He  is  a  good  lapdog — a  veiy 
good  dog,"  answered  her  husband. 
"  He  cannot  bite  at  all,  and  his 
bark  is  so  soft  that  you  would 
take  it  for  the  mewing  of  a  kitten. 
He  fetches  and  carries  admirably." 

"  Those  are  good  points,  but  not 
interesting  ones.  He  is  very  tire- 
some with  his  eternal  puns  and  in- 
sipid compliments,  and  his  gossip." 

"But  he  is  so  very  harmless," 
answered  Astrardente,  with  com- 
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passionate  scorn.  "  He  is  incapa- 
ble of  doing  an  injury.  Donna 
Tullia  is  wise  in  adopting  him  as 
her  slave.  She  would  not  be  so 
safe  with  Sarracinesca,  for  instance. 
If  you  feel  the  need  of  an  admirer, 
my  dear,  take  Del  Ferice.  I  have 
no  objection  to  him." 

"  Why  should  I  need  admirers  ? " 
asked  Corona,  quietly. 

"  I  was  merely  jesting,  my  love. 
Is  not  your  own  husband  the 
greatest  of  your  admirers,  and 
your  devoted  slave  into  the  bar- 
gain?" Old  Astrardente's  face 
twisted  itself  into  the  semblance 
of  a  smile,  as  he  leaned  towards 
his  young  wife,  lowering  his  cracked 
voice  to  a  thin  whisper.  He  was 
genuinely  in  love  with  her,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  of  telling  her 
so.     She  smiled  a  little  wearily. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  me,"  she 
said.  She  had  often  wondered 
how  it  was  that  this  aged  creature, 
who  had  never  been  faithful  to 
any  attachment  in  his  life  for  five 
months,  did  really  seem  to  love 
her  just  as  he  had  done  for  five 
years.  It  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
triumph  she  could  have  attained, 
though  she  never  thought  of  it  in 
that  light;  but  though  she  could 
not  respect  her  husband  very 
much,  she  could  not  think  un- 
kindly of  him — for,  as  she  said, 
he  was  very  good  to  her.  She 
often  reproached  herself  because 
he  wearied  her ;  she  believed  that 
she  should  have  taken  more  pleas- 
ure in  his  admiration. 

"I  cannot  help  being  good  to 
you,  my  angel,"  he  said.  "How 
could  I  be  otherwise?  Do  I  not 
love  you  most  passionately?" 

"Indeed  I  think  so,"  Corona 
answered.  As  she  spoke  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door.  Her  heart 
leaped  wildly,  and  she  turned  a 
little  pale. 

"  The  devil  seize  these  visitors  1 " 
muttered  old  Astrardente,  annoyed 


beyond  measure  at  being  inter- 
rupted when  making  love  to  his 
wife.  "  I  suppose  we  must  let 
them  in?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  assented  the 
Duchessa,  with  forced  calm.  Her 
husband  opened  the  door,  and 
Giovanni  Sarracinesca  entered,  hat 
in  hand. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Astrardente, 
rather  harshly. 

"I  trust  I  am  not  disturbing 
you,"  replied  Giovanni,  still  stand- 
ing. He  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  old  man's  inhospitable  tone. 

"  Oh  no ;  not  in  the  least,"  said 
the  latter,  quickly  regaining  his 
composure.  "  Pray  sit  down ;  the 
act  will  begin  in  a  moment." 

Giovanni  established  himself 
upon  the  chair  immediately  behind 
the  Duchessa.  He  had  come  to 
talk,  and  he  anticipated  that  dur- 
ing the  second  act  he  would  have 
an  excellent  opportunity. 

"  I  hear  you  enjoyed  yourselves 
yesterday,"  said  Corona,  turning 
her  head  so  as  to  speak  more 
easily. 

"  Indeed  ! "  Giovanni  answered, 
and  a  shade  of  annoyance  crossed 
her  face.  "And  who  was  your 
informant,  Duchessa?" 

"  Donna  Tullia.  I  met  her  this 
morning.  She  said  you  amused 
them  all — kept  them  laughing  the 
whole  day." 

"What  an  extraordinary  state- 
ment ! "  exclaimed  Giovanni  "  It 
shows  how  one  may  unconsciously 
furnish  matter  for  mirth.  I  do 
not  recollect  having  talked  much 
to  any  one.  It  was  a  noisy  party 
enough,  however." 

"Perhaps  Donna  Tullia  spoke 
ironically,"  suggested  Corona. 
"Do  you  like  *  Norma'?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  one  opera  is  as  good 
as  another.  There  goes  the  cur- 
tain." 

The  act  began,  and  for  some 
minutes  no  one  in  the  box  spoke. 
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Presently  there  was  a  burst  of 
orchestral  music.  Giovanni  leaned 
forward  so  that  his  face  was  close 
behind  Corona.  He  could  speak 
without  being  heard  by  Astrar- 
dente. 

"Did  you  receive  my  letter?" 
he  asked.  Corona  made  an  almost 
imperceptible  inclination  of  her 
head,  but  did  not  speak. 

"Do  you  understand  my  posi- 
tion t "  he  asked  again.  He  could 
not  see  her  face,  and  for  some 
seconds  she  made  no  sign ;  at  last 
she  moved  her  head  again,  but  this 
time  to  express  a  negative. 

"It  is  simple  enough,  it  seems 
to  me,"  said  Giovanni,  bending  his 
brows. 

Corona  found  that  by  turning 
a  little  she  could  still  look  at  the 
stage,  and  at  the  same  time  speak 
to  the  man  behind  her. 

"  How  can  I  judge  1 "  she  said. 
"  You  have  not  told  me  all.  Why 
do  you  ask  me  to  judge  whether 
you  are  right  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  do  it  if  you  thought 
me  wrong,"  he  answered  shortly. 

The  Duchessa  suddenly  thought 
of  that  other  woman  for  whom  the 
man  who  asked  her  advice  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  life. 

"You  attach  an  astonishing 
degree  of  importance  to  my  opin- 
ion," she  said  very  coldly,  and 
turned  her  head  from  him. 

"There  is  no  one  so  well  able 
to  give  an  opinion,"  said  Giovanni, 
insisting. 

Corona  was  offended.  She  in- 
terpreted the  speech  to  mean  that 
since  she  had  sacrificed  her  life  to 
the  old  man  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  box,  she  was  able  to  judge 
whether  Giovanni  would  do  wisely 
in  making  a  marriage  of  conveni- 
ence, for  the  sake  of  an  end  which 
even  to  her  mind  seemed  vision- 
ary. She  turned  quickly  upon 
him,  and  there  was  an  angry  gleam 
in  her  eyes. 


"Pray  do  not  introduce  the 
subject  of  my  life,"  she  said 
haughtily. 

Giovanni  was  too  much  aston- 
ished to  answer  her  at  once.  He 
had  indeed  not  intended  the  least 
reference  to  her  marriage. 

"You  have  entirely  misunder- 
stood me,"  he  said  presently. 

"Then  you  must  express  your- 
self more  clearly,"  she  replied. 
She  would  have  felt  very  guilty  to 
be  thus  talking  to  Giovanni,  as  she 
would  not  have  talked  before  her 
husband,  had  she  not  felt  that  it 
was  upon  Giovanni's  business,  and 
that  the  matter  discussed  in  no 
way  concerned  herself.  As  for 
Sarracinesca,  he  was  in  a  danger- 
ous position  and  was  rapidly  losing 
his  self-control.  He  was  too  near 
to  her,  his  heart  was  beating  too 
fast,  the  blood  was  throbbing  in 
his  temples,  and  he  was  stung  by 
being  misunderstood. 

"It  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
express  myself  more  clearly,"  he 
answered.  "  I  am  suffering  from 
having  told  you  too  little  when  I 
dare  not  tell  you  all.  I  make  no 
reference  to  your  marriage  when  I 
speak  to  you  of  my  own.  Forgive 
me ;  I  will  not  refer  to  the  matter 
again." 

Corona  felt  again  that  strange 
thrill,  half  of  pain,  half  of  pleasure, 
and  the  lights  of  the  theatre  seemed 
moving  before  her  uncertainly,  as 
things  look  when  one  falls  from  a 
height.  Almost  unconsciously  she 
spoke,  hardly  knowing  that  she 
turned  her  head,  and  that  her  dark 
eyes  rested  upon  Giovanni's  pale 
face. 

"And  yet  there  must  be  some 
reason  why  you  tell  me  that  little, 
and  why  you  do  not  tell  me  more." 
When  she  had  spoken,  she  would 
have  given  all  the  world  to  have 
taken  back  her  words.  It  was  too 
late.  Giovanni  answered  in  a  low 
thick  voice  that  seemed  to  choke 
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in  his  throat,  his  face  grew  white, 
and  his  teeth  seemed  almost  to 
chatter  as  though  he  were  cold, 
but  his  eyes  shone  like  black  stars 
in  the  shadow  of  the  box. 

"There  is  every  reason.  You 
are  the  woman  I  love." 

Corona  did  not  move  for  several 
seconds,  as  though  not  comprehend- 
ing what  he  had  said.  Then  she 
suddenly  shivered,  and  her  eyelids 
drooped  as  she  leaned  back  in  her 
chair.  Her  fingers  relaxed  their 
tight  hold  upon  her  fan,  and  the 
thing  fell,  rattling  upon  the  floor 
of  the  box. 

Old  Astrardente,  who  had  taken 
no  notice  of  the  pair,  being  annoyed 
at  Giovanni's  visit,  and  much  in- 
terested in  the  proceedings  of 
Madame  Mayer  in  the  box  oppo- 
site, heard  the  noise,  and  stooped 
with  considerable  alacrity  to  pick 
up  the  fan  which  lay  at  his  feet. 

"You  are  not  well,  my  love," 
he  said  quickly,  as  he  observed  his 
wife's  unusual  pallor. 

"It  is  nothing;  it  will  pass," 
she  murmured  with  a  terrible 
effort.  Then,  as  though  she  had 
not  said  enough,  she  added,  "  There 
must  be  a  draught  here ;  I  have  a 
chill." 

Giovanni  had  sat  like  a  statue, 
utterly  overcome  by  the  sense  of 
his  own  folly  and  rashness,  as  well 
as  by  the  shock  of  having  so  miser- 
ably failed  to  keep  the  secret  he 
dreaded  to  reveal.  On  hearing 
Corona's  voice,  he  rose  suddenly, 
as  from  a  dream. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said  hurriedly, 
"  I  have  just  remembered  a  most 
important  engagement " 

"  Do  not  mention  it,"  said  As- 
trardente, sourly.  Giovanni  bowed 
to  the  Duchessa  and  left  the  box. 


She  did  not  look  at  him  as  he  went 
away. 

"We  had  better  go  home,  my 
angel,"  said  the  old  man.  "You 
have  got  a  bad  chill." 

"  Oh  no,  I  would  rather  stay. 
It  is  nothing,  and  the  best  part  of 
the  opera  is  to  come."  Ck>rona 
spoke  quietly  enough.  Her  strong 
nerves  had  already  recovered  from 
the  shock  she  had  experienced, 
and  she  could  command  her  voice. 
She  did  not  want  to  go  home ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  brilliant  lights 
and  the  music  served  for  a  time  to 
soothe  her.  If  there  had  been  a 
ball  that  night  she  would  have 
gone  to  it ;  she  would  have  done 
anything  that  would  take  her 
thoughts  from  herself.  Her  hus- 
band looked  at  her  curiously.  The 
suspicion  crossed  his  mind  that 
Don  Giovanni  had  said  something 
which  had  either  frightened  or  of- 
fended her,  but  on  second  thoughts 
the  theory  seemed  absurd.  He 
regarded  Sarracinesca  as  little  more 
than  a  mere  acquaintance  of  his 
wife's. 

"  As  you  please,  my  love,"  he 
answered,  drawing  his  chair  a  little 
nearer  to  hers.  "  I  am  glad  that 
fellow  is  gone.  We  can  talk  at 
our  ease  now." 

"Yes;  I  am  glad  he  is  gone. 
We  can  talk  now,"  repeated  Co- 
rona, mechanically. 

"  I  thought  his  excuse  slightly 
conventional,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,"  remarked  Astrardente.  "An 
important  engagement !  — just  a 
little  banal.  However,  any  excuse 
was  good  enough  which  took  him 
away." 

"  Did  he  say  that  1 "  asked  Co- 
rona. "  I  did  not  hear.  Of  course 
any  excuse  would  do,  as  you  say." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


Gioyanni  left  the  theatre  at  once, 
alone,  and  on  foot.  He  was  very 
much  agitated.  He  had  done  sud- 
denly and  unawares  the  thing  of 
all  others  he  had  determined  never 
to  do;  his  resolutions  had  been 
broken  down  and  carried  away  as 
an  ineffectual  barrier  is  swept  to 
the  sea  by  the  floods  of  spring. 
His  heart  had  spoken  in  spite  of 
him,  and  in  speaking  had  silenced 
every  prompting  of  reason.  He 
blamed  himself  bitterly,  as  he 
strode  out  across  the  deserted 
bridge  of  St  Angelo  and  into 
the  broad  gloom  beyond,  where 
the  street  widens  from  the  fort- 
ress to  the  entrance  of  the  three 
Borghi :  he  walked  on  and  on, 
finding  at  every  step  fresh  reason 
for  self-reproach,  trying  to  under- 
stand what  he  had  done.  He 
paused  at  the  end  of  the  open 
piazza  and  looked  down  towards 
the  black  rushing  river  which  he 
could  hear,  but  hardly  see;  he 
turned  into  the  silent  Borgo  San 
Spirito,  and  passed  along  the  end- 
less wall  of  the  great  hospital  up 
to  the  colonnades,  and  still  wander- 
ing on,  he  came  to  the  broad  steps 
of  St  Peter's  and  sat  down,  alone 
in  the  darkness,  at  the  foot  of  the 
stupendous  pile. 

He  was  perhaps  not  so  much  to 
blame  as  he  was  willing  to  allow 
in  his  just  anger  against  himself. 
Corona  had  tempted  him  sorely  in 
that  last  question  she  had  put  to 
him.  She  had  not  known,  had 
not  even  faintly  guessed  what  she 
was  doing,  for  her  own  brain  was 
intoxicated  with  a  new  and  inde- 
scribable sensation  which  had  left 
no  room  for  reflection  nor  for 
weighing  the  force  of  words.  But 
Giovanni,  who  had  been  willing  to 
give  up  everything,  even  to  his 
personcd   liberty,  for  the  sake  of 
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concealing  his  love,  would  not  allow 
himself  any  extenuation.  He  had 
had  but  very  few  affairs  of  the 
heart  in  his  life,  and  they  had  been 
for  the  most  part  very  insignifi- 
cant, and  his  experience  was  lim- 
ited. Even  now  it  never  entered 
his  mind  to  imagine  that  Corona 
would  condone  his  offence ;  he  felt 
sure  that  she  was  deeply  wounded, 
and  that  his  next  meeting  with 
her  would  be  a  terrible  ordeal — ^so 
terrible,  indeed,  that  he  doubted 
whether  he  had  the  courage  to 
meet  her  at  all.  His  love  was  so 
great,  and  its  object  so  sacred  to 
him,  that  he  dared  not  conceive 
of  being  loved  in  return ;  perhaps 
if  he  had  been  able  to  understand 
that  Corona  loved  him  he  would 
have  left  Rome  for  ever,  rather 
than  trouble  her  peace  by  his 
presence. 

It  would  have  been  absolutely 
different  if  he  had  been  paying 
court  to  Donna  TuUia,  for  instance. 
The  feeling  that  he  would  be  justi- 
fied would  have  lent  him  courage, 
and  the  coldness  in  his  own  hesirt 
would  have  left  his  judgment  free 
play.  He  could  have  watched  her 
calmly  and  would  have  tried  to 
take  advantage  of  every  mood  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  suit.  He 
was  a  very  honourable  man,  but 
he  did  not  consider  marriages  of 
propriety  and  convenience  as  being 
at  all  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
standard  of  social  honour,  and 
would  have  thought  himself  justi- 
fied in  using  every  means  of  per- 
suasion in  order  to  win  a  woman 
whom  upon  mature  reflection  he 
had  judged  suitable  to  become  his 
wife,  even  though  he  felt  no  real 
love  for  her.  That  is  an  idea  in- 
herent in  most  old  countries,  an 
idea  for  which  Giovanni  Sarracin- 
esca  was  certainly  in  no  way  re- 
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sponsible,  seeing  that  it  had  been 
instilled  into  him  from  bis  boy- 
hood. Personally  he  would  have 
preferred  to  live  and  die  unmarried, 
rather  than  to  take  a  wife  as  a 
matter  of  obligation  towards  his 
family;  but  seeing  that  he  had 
never  seriously  loved  any  woman, 
he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  con- 
templating such  a  marriage  as  a 
probability,  perhaps  as  an  ultimate 
necessity,  to  be  put  off  as  long  as 
possible,  but  to  which  he  would  at 
last  yield  with  a  good  grace. 

But  the  current  of  his  life  had 
been   turned.      He   was  certainly 
not   a  romantic  character,  not  a 
man  who  desired  to  experience  the 
external  sensations  to  be  obtained 
by  voluntarily  creating   dramatic 
events.     He  loved  action,  and  he 
had  a  taste  for  danger,  but  he  had 
sought  both  in  a  legitimate  way ; 
he  never  sought  to  implicate  him- 
self in  adventures  where  the  feel- 
ings were  concerned,  and  hitherto 
such  experiences  had  not  fallen  in 
his  path.     As  is  usual  with  such 
men,  when  love  came  at  last,  he 
came  in  strength  such  as  boys  of 
twenty  do  not  dream  of.     The  ma- 
ture man  of  thirty  years,  with  his 
strong  and  dominant  temper,    his 
carelessness  of  danger,  his  high  and 
untried  ideals  of  what  a  true  affec- 
tion should  be,  resisting  the  first 
impressions  of  the  master-passion 
with  the  indifference  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  believe  that  love  could 
not  come  near  his  life,  and  was  in 
general  a  thing  to  be  avoided — a 
man,  moreover,  who  by  his  indivi- 
dual gifts  and  by  his  brilliant  posi- 
tion was  able  to  command  much 
that  smaller  men  would  not  dream 
of   aspiring   to, — such  a   man,   in 
short,  as  Giovanni  Sarracinesca, — 
was  not  likely  to  experience  love- 
sickness  in  a  mild  degree.     Proud, 
despotic,    and   fiercely   unyielding 
by  his  inheritance  of  temper,   he 
was  outwardly  gentle  and  courteous 
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by  acquired  habit,  a  man  of  those 
whom  women  easily  love  and  men 
very  generally  fear. 

He    did    not    realise    his    own 
nature,  he  did  not  suspect  the  ex- 
tremes of  feeling  of  which  he  was 
eminently  capable.    He  had  at  first 
felt  Corona's  influence,  and  her  face 
and   voice   seemed  to  awaken    in 
him  a  memory,  which  was  yet  no 
real  remembrance  but  an  anticipa- 
tion.    It  was  as  the  faint  perfume 
of  the  spring  wafted  up  to  a  pris- 
oner in  some  stern  fortress,  as  the 
first    gentle    sweetness   that   rose 
from  the  enchanted   lakes  of  the 
cisalpine  country  to  the  nostrils  of 
the  war-hardened   Goths   as  they 
descended  the  last  snow-slopes  in 
their  southern  wandering — an  an- 
ticipation that  seemed   already  a 
memory,    a    looking    forward    to 
something  that  had  been  loved  in 
a    former    state.      Giovanni   had 
laughed  at  himself  for  it  at  first, 
then  he  had  dreaded  its   growing 
charm,    and   at   the   last   he   had 
fallen  hopelessly  under  the  spell, 
retaining  only  enough  of  his  former 
self  to  make  him  determined  that 
the  harm  which   had   come   upon 
him  should  yet  not  come  near  this 
woman  whom  he  so  adored. 

And  behold,  at  the  first  provo- 
cation, the  very  first  time  that  by 
a  careless  word  she  had  fired  his 
blood  and  set  his  brain  throbbing, 
he  had  not  only  been  unable  to 
hide  what  he  felt,  but  had  spoken 
such  words  as  he  would  not  have 
believed  he  could  speak  —  so 
bluntly,  so  roughly,  that  she  had 
almost  fainted  before  his  very 
eyes. 

She  must  have  been  very  angry, 
he  thought.  Perhaps,  too,  she 
was  frightened.  It  was  so  rude, 
so  utterly  contrary  to  all  that  was 
chivalrous  to  say  thus  at  the  first 
opportunity,  "  I  love  you  " — just 
that,  and  nothing  more.  Giovanni 
had  never  thought  much  about  it, 
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bat  he  supposed  that  men  in  love, 
Tery  seriously  in  love,  must  take  a 
long  time  to  express  themselves,  as 
is  the  manner  in  books ;  whereas  he 
was  horrified  at  his  own  bluntness 
in  having  blurted  out  rashly  such 
words  as  could  never  be  taken  back, 
as  could  never  even  be  explained 
now,  he  feared,  because  he  had  put 
himself  beyond  the  pale  of  all 
explanation,  perhaps  beyond  the 
reach  of  f oi^veness. 

Nobody  ever  yet  explained  away 
the  distinct  statement  "I  love 
you,"  upon  any  pretence  of  a  mis- 
take. Giovanni  almost  laughed  at 
the  idea,  and  yet  he  conceived  that 
some  kind  of  apology  would  be 
necessary,  though  he  could  not 
imagine  how  he  was  to  frame  one. 
He  reflected  that  few  women  would 
consider  a  declaration,  even  as 
sudden  as  his  had  been,  in  the  light 
of  an  insult;  but  he  knew  how  lit- 
tle cause  Corona  had  given  him 
for  speaking  to  her  of  love,  and 
he  judged  from  her  manner  that 
she  had  been  either  offended  or 
lightened,  or  both,  and  that  he 
was  to  blame  for  it.  He  was 
greatly  disturbed,  and  the  sweat 
stood  in  great  drops  upon  his  fore- 
head as  he  sat  there  upon  the 
steps  of  St  Peter^s  in  the  cold  night 
wind.  He  remained  nearly  an 
hour  without  changing  his  posi- 
tion, and  then  at  last  he  rose  and 
slowly  retraced  his  steps,  and  went 
home  by  narrow  streets,  avoiding 
the  theatre  and  the  crowd  of  car- 
riages that  stood  before  it. 

He  had  almost  determined  to  go 
away  for  a  time,  and  to  let  his 
absence  speak  for  his  contrition. 
Bat  he  had  reckoned  upon  his 
fonner  self,  and  he  doubted  now 
whether  he  had  the  strength  to  do 
it.  The  most  that  seemed  possible 
would  be  to  keep  out  of  Corona's 
way  for  a  few  days,  until  she  should 
bave  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
the  scene  in  the  theatre,  and  then 


he  would  go  to  her  and  tell  her 
quite  simply  that  he  was  very 
sorry,  but  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  control  himself.  It  would  soon 
be  over.  She  would  not  refuse  to 
speak  to  him,  he  argued,  for  fear 
of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
gossips  and  making  an  open  scandal. 
She  would  perhaps  tell  him  to  avoid 
her  when  he  could ;  her  words  would 
be  few  and  haughty,  but  she  would 
speak  to  him,  nevertheless. 

Giovanni  went  to  bed.  The  next 
day  he  gave  out  that  he  had  a  touch 
of  fever,  and  remained  in  his  own 
apartments.  Qis  father,  who  was 
passionately  attached  to  him,  in 
spite  of  his  rough  temper  and  hasty 
speeches,  came  and  spent  most  of 
the  day  with  him,  and  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  kindly  talk,  marched 
up  and  down  the  lOom,  swearing 
that  Giovanni  was  no  more  ill  than 
he  was  himself,  and  that  he  had 
acquired  his  cursed  habit  of  stay- 
ing in  bed  upon  his  travels.  As 
Giovanni  had  never  before  been 
known  to  spend  twenty-four  hours 
in  bed  for  any  reason  whatsoever, 
the  accusation  was  unjust  ;  but  he 
only  smiled  and  pretended  to  argue 
the  case  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
the  old  prince.  He  really  felt 
exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  be  left 
alone  at  any  price ;  but  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  pretend  to  be 
ill  in  body,  when  he  was  really  sick 
at  heart,  and  he  remained  obstin- 
ately in  bed  the  whole  day.  But 
upon  the  following  morning  he  de- 
clared his  intention  of  going  out  of 
town,  and  by  an  early  train  he  left 
the  city.  No  one  saw  Giovanni 
again  until  the  evening  of  the 
Frangipani  ball. 

Meanwhile  it  would  have  sur- 
prised him  greatly  to  know  that 
Corona  looked  for  him  in  vain 
wherever  she  went,  and  that,  not 
seeing  him,  she  grew  silent  and 
pale,    and   gave  short  answers  to 
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the  pleasant  speeches  men  made 
her.  Every  one  missed  Giovanni. 
He  wrote  to  Valdarno  to  say 
that  he  had  heen  suddenly  obliged 
to  visit  Sarracinesca  in  order  to 
see  to  some  details  connected  with 
the  timber  question;  but  every- 
body wondered  why  he  should 
have  taken  himself  away  in  the 
height  of  the  season  for  so  trivial 
a  matter.  He  had  last  been  seen 
in  the  Astrardente  box  at  the 
opera,  where  he  had  only  stayed 
a  few  minutes,  as  Del  Ferice  was 
able  to  testify,  having  sat  im- 
mediately opposite  in  the  box  of 
Madame  Mayer.  Del  Ferice  swore 
secretly  that  he  would  iind  out 
what  was  the  matter ;  and  Donna 
TuUia  abused  Giovanni  in  un- 
measured terms  to  a  circle  of  in- 
timate friends  and  admirers,  be- 
cause he  had  been  engaged  to 
dance  with  her  at  the  Valdarno 
cotillon,  and  had  not  even  sent 
word  that  he  could  not  come — 
whereupon  cdl  the  men  present 
immediately  offered  themselves  for 
the  vacant  dance,  and  Donna  Tul- 
lia  made  them  draw  lots  by  tossing 
a  copper  sou  in  the  comer  of  the 
ball-room.  The  man  who  won  the 
toss  recklessly  threw  over  the 
partner  he  had  already  engaged, 
and  almost  had  to  fight  a  duel  in 
consequence;  all  of  which  was 
intensely  amusing  to  Donna  Tullia. 
Nevertheless,  in  her  heart,  she 
was  very  angry  at  Giovanni's 
departure. 

But  Corona  sought  him  every- 
where, and  at  last  heard  that  he 
had  left  town,  two  days  after 
everybody  else  in  Rome  had  known 
it.  She  would  probably  have  been 
very  much  disturbed  if  she  had 
actually  met  him  within  a  day  or 
two  of  that  fatal  evening,  but  the 
desire  to  see  him  was  so  great,  that 
she  entirely  overlooked  the  conse- 
quences. For  the  time  being,  her 
whole  life  seemed  to  have  under- 
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gone  a  revolution — she  trembled 
at  the  echo  of  the  words  she  had 
heard — she  spent   long  hours  in 
solitude,    praying    with    all     her 
strength   that   she   might  be  for- 
given for  having  heard  him  speak ; 
but  the  moment  she  left  her  room, 
and  went  out  into  the  world,  the 
dominant  desire  was  to  see  him. 
The  secret  longing  of  her  soul  was 
to  hear  him  speak  again  as  he  had 
spoken   once.       She   would    have 
gone  again  to  Padre  Filippo  and 
told   him   all ;  but  when  she  was 
alone  in  the  solitude  of  her  pas- 
sionate prayers  and  self-accusation, 
she  felt  that  she  must  fight  this 
fight  alone,  without   help  of  any 
one ;   and   when   she  was  in   the 
world,  she  lacked  courage  to  put 
altogether  from  her  what  was  so 
very  sweet,  and  her  eyes  searched 
unceasingly  for  the  dark  face  she 
loved.     But  the  stirring  strength 
of  the  mighty  passion  played  upon 
her  soul  and  body,  as  upon  an  in- 
strument of  strings,  in  spite  of  her; 
and    sometimes    the    music    was 
gentle  and  full  of  sweet  harmony; 
but   often  there  were   crashes  of 
discord,  so  that  she  trembled  and 
felt  her  heart  wrung  as  by  torture; 
then  she  set  her  strong  lips,  and 
her  white  fingers  wound  themselves 
together,  and  she  could  have  cried 
aloud,  but  that  her  pride  forbade 
her. 

The  days  came  and  went,  but 
Giovanni  did  not  return,  and  Co- 
rona's face  grew  every  morning 
more  pale  and  her  eyes  every  night 
more  wistful.  Her  husband  did 
not  understand,  but  he  saw  that 
something  was  the  matter,  as  others 
saw  it,  and  in  his  quick  suspicious 
humour  he  connected  the  trouble 
in  his  wife's  face  with  the  absence 
of  Giovanni  and  with  the  strange 
chill  she  had  felt  in  the  theatre. 
But  Corona  d' Astrardente  was  a 
veiy  brave  and  strong  woman,  and 
what  to  her  seemed  like  the  agony 
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of  death  renewed  each  day,  she 
yet  so  hid  that  those  who  knew 
her  thought  it  was  but  a  passing 
indisposition  or  annoyance,  un- 
usual with  her,  who  was  never  ill 
nor  troubled,  but  yet  insignifi- 
cant. She  gave  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  gown  which  her  hus- 
band had  desired  she  should  wear 
at  the  great  ball,  and  the  need  she 
felt  for  distracting  her  mind  from 
its  chief  care  made  society  neces- 
sary to  her. 

The  evening  of  the  Frangipani 
ball  came,  and  all  Rome  was  in  a 
state  of  excitement  and  expecta- 
tion. The  great  old  family  had 
been  in  mourning  for  years,  owing 
to  three  successive  deaths,  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time  the  ancient  strong- 
hold which  was  called  their  palace 
had  been  closed  to  the  world.  For 
some  time,  indeed,  no  one  of  the 
name  had  been  in  Rome  —  the 
prince  and  princess  preferring  to 
pass  the  time  of  mourning  in  the 
country  and  in  travelling;  while 
the  eldest  son,  now  just  of  age, 
was  finishing  his  academic  career 
at  an  English  university.  But 
this  year  the  family  had  returned  : 
there  had  been  both  dinners  and 
receptions  at  the  palace,  and  the 
ball,  which  was  to  be  a  sort  of 
festival  in  honour  of  the  coming 
of  age  of  the  heir,  was  expected  as 
the  principal  event  of  the  year.  It 
was  rumoured  that  there  would  be 
nearly  thirty  rooms  opened  besides 
the  great  hall,  which  was  set  aside 
for  dancing,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  cotillon  and  supper 
were  on  a  magnificent  scale  worthy 
of  a  great  festival  in  a  household 
which  had  endured  in  its  high  po- 
sition for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years.  It  was  understood  that  no 
distinction  had  been  made,  in  issu- 
ing the  invitations,  between  par- 
ties in  politics  or  in  society,  and 
that  there  would  be  more  people 
seen    there    than    had   been    col- 


lected under  one  roof  for  many 
years. 

The  Frangipani  did  things  mag- 
nificently, and  no  one  was  disap- 
pointed. The  gardens  and  courts 
of  the  palace  were  brilliantly  illu- 
minated ;  vast  suites  of  apartments 
were  thrown  open,  and  lavishly 
decorated  with  rare  flowers;  the 
grand  staircase  was  lined  with 
footmen  in  the  liveries  of  the 
house,  stcLnding  motionless  as  the 
guests  passed  up ;  the  supper-room 
was  a  banquet  such  as  is  read  of 
in  the  chronicles  of  medieval  splen- 
dour; the  enormous  conservatory 
in  the  distant  south  wing  was  soft- 
ly lit  by  shaded  candles  concealed 
among  the  tropical  plants ;  and  the 
ceilings  and  walls  of  the  great  hall 
itself  had  been  newly  decorated  by 
famous  painters;  while  the  pol- 
ished wooden  floor  presented  an 
innovation  upon  the  old-fashioned 
canvas-covered  brick  pavement,  not 
hitherto  seen  in  any  Roman  palace. 
A  thousand  candles,  disposed  in 
every  variety  of  chandelier  and 
candelabra,  shed  a  soft  rich  light 
from  far  above,  and  high  in  the 
gallery  at  one  end  an  orchestra 
of  Viennese  musicians  played  un- 
ceasingly. 

As  generally  happens  at  very 
large  balls,  the  dancing  began  late, 
but  numbers  of  persons  had  come 
early  in  order  to  survey  the  won- 
ders of  the  palace  at  their  leis- 
ure. Among  those  who  arrived 
soon  after  ten  o'clock  was  Gio- 
vanni Sarracinesca,  who  was  greet- 
ed loudly  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  looked  pale  and  tired,  if  his 
iron  strength  could  ever  be  said 
to  seem  weary ;  but  he  was  in  an 
unusually  affable  mood,  and  ex- 
changed words  with  every  one  he 
met.  Indeed  he  had  been  sad  for 
so  many  days  that  he  hardly  un- 
derstood why  he  felt  gay,  un- 
less it  was  in  the  anticipation  of 
once   more  seeing  the  woman  he 
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loved.  He  wandered  through  the 
rooms  carelessly  enough,  but  he 
was  in  reality  devoured  by  im- 
patience, and  his  quick  eyes  sought 
in  every  direction  for  Corona's  tall 
figure  and  regal  head.  But  she 
was  not  yet  there,  and  Giovanni 
at  last  came  and  took  his  station 
in  one  of  the  outer  halls,  waiting 
patiently  for  her  arrival. 

While  he  waited,  leaning  against 
one  of  the  marble  pillars  of  the 
door,  the  throng  increased  rapidly ; 
but  he  hardly  noticed  the  swelling 
crowd,  until  suddenly  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  unceasing  talk,  and  the 
men  and  women  parted  to  allow 
a  cardinal  to  pass  out  from  the 
inner  rooms.  With  many  gracious 
nods  and  winning  looks  the  great 
man  moved  on,  his  keen  eyes  em- 
bracing every  one  and  everything 
within  the  range  of  their  vision, 
his  courteous  smile  seeming  in- 
tended for  each  separate  individual, 
and  yet  overlooking  none,  nor  rest- 
ing long  on  any,  his  high  brow 
serene  and  unbent,  his  flowing 
robes  falling  back  from  his  courtly 
figure,  as  with  his  red  hat  in  his 
hand  he  bowed  his  way  through 
the  bowing  crowd.  His  depart- 
ure, which  was  quickly  followed  by 
that  of  several  other  cardinals  and 
prelates,  was  the  signal  that  the 
dancing  would  soon  begin;  and 
when  he  had  passed  out,  the  throng 
of  men  and  women  pressed  more 
quickly  in  through  the  door  on 
their  way  to  the  ball-room. 

But  as  the  great  cardinal's  eye 
rested  on  Giovanni  Sarracinesea, 
accompanied  by  that  invariable 
smile  that  so  many  can  remember 
well  to  this  day,  his  delicate  hand 
made  a  gesture  as  though  beckon- 
ing to  the  young  man  to  follow 
him.  Giovanni  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  became  for  the  moment 
the  most  notable  man  in  the  room. 
The  two  passed  out  together,  and 
a    moment    later    were    standing 


in  the  outer  hall.  Already  tlie 
torch-bearers  were  standing  with- 
out upon  the  grand  staircase,  and 
the  lackeys  were  mustering  in  lon^ 
files  to  salute  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Just  then  the  master  of  the 
house,  Frangipani  himself,  came 
running  breathless  from  within. 
He  had  not  seen  that  Cardinal 
Antonelli  was  taking  his  leave, 
and  hastened  to  overtake  him, 
lest  any  breach  of  etiquette  on  his 
part  should  attract  the  displeasure 
of  the  statesman. 

"  Your  Eminence's  pardon ! "  he 
exclaimed,  hurriedly.  '*  I  had  not 
seen  that  your  Eminence  was  leav- 
ing us — so  early  too — the  Princess 
feared " 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it,"  answered 
the  Cardinal,  in  suave  tones.  "  I 
am  not  so  strong  as  I  used  to  be. 
We  old  fellows  must  to  bed  be- 
times, and  leave  you  young  ones 
to  enjoy  yourselves.  No  excuses 
— good-night — a  beautiful  ball — I 
congratulate  you  on  the  reopening 
of  your  house — good-night  again. 
I  will  have  a  word  with  Giovanni 
here  before  I  go  down-stairs." 

He  extended  his  hand  to  Frangi- 
pani, who  lifted  it  respectfully  to 
his  lips  and  withdrew,  seeing  that 
he  was  not  wanted.  He  and  many 
others  speculated  long  upon  the 
business  which  engaged  his  Emi- 
nence in  close  conversation  with 
Giovanni  Sarracinesea,  keeping  him 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  the  cold  ante-chamber,  where 
the  night  wind  blew  in  unhindered 
from  the  vast  staircase  of  the 
palace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gio- 
vanni was  as  much  surprised  as 
any  one. 

"Where  have  you  been,  my 
friend  1"  inquired  the  Cardinal, 
when  they  were  alone. 

"To  Sarracinesea,  your  Emi- 
nence." 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing 
in    Sarracinesea  at   this   time   of 
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year?  I  hope  you  are  attending 
to  the  woods  there — you  have  not 
been  cutting  timber  ?  " 

"No  one  can  be  more  anxious 
than  I  to  see  the  woods  grow  thick 
upon  my  hills,"  replied  Giovanni. 
'*Your  Eminence  need  have  no 
fear." 

"  Not  for  your  estates/'  said  the 
great  Cardinal,  his  small  keen 
black  eyes  resting  searchingly  on 
Giovanni's  face.  "But  I  con- 
fess I  have  some  fears  for  your- 
self." 

"  For  me,  Eminence  ?  "  repeated 
Giovanni,  in  some  astonishment. 

"For  you.  I  have  heard  with 
considerable  anxietv  that  there  is 
a  question  of  marrying  you  to 
Madame  Mayer.  Such  a  match 
would  not  meet  with  the  Holy 
Father's  approval,  nor — if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  mention  my  hum- 
ble self  in  the  same  breath  with 
our  august  sovereign — would  it  be 
wise  in  my  own  estimation." 

**Permitmeto  remark  to  your 
Eminence,"  answered  Giovanni, 
proudly,  "that  in  my  house  we 
have  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
asking  advice  upon  such  subjects. 
Donna  TuUia  is  a  good  Catholic. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  valid 
objection  to  my  asking  her  hand, 
if  my  father  and  I  agree  that  it 
is  best." 

"You  are  terrible  fellows,  you 
Sarracinesca,"  returned  the  Car- 
dinal, blandly.  "  I  have  read  your 
family  history  with  immense  in- 
terest, and  what  you  say  is  quite 
true.  I  cannot  find  an  instance 
on  record  of  your  taking  the 
advice  of  any  one — certainly  not  of 
the  Holy  Church.  It  is  with  the 
utmost  circumspection  that  I  ven- 
ture to  approach  the  subject  with 
you,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  my 
words  are  not  dictated  by  any 
officious  or  meddling  spirit;  I 
am  addressing  you  by  the  direct 


desire  of  the  Holy  Father  him- 
self." 

A  soft  answer  tumeth  away 
wrath,  and  if  the  all-powerful 
statesman's  answer  to  Giovanni 
seemed  more  soft  than  might  have 
been  expected,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  speaking  to  the 
heir  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
houses  in  the  Roman  State,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  the  personal 
friendship  of  such  men  as  the 
Sarracinesca  was  of  vastly  greater 
importance  than  it  is  now.  At 
that  time  some  twenty  noblemen 
owned  a  great  part  of  the  Pontifi- 
cal States,  and  the  influence  they 
could  exert  upon  their  tenantry 
was  very  great,  for  the  feudal 
system  was  not  extinct,  nor  the 
feudal  spirit.  Moreover,  though 
Cardinal  Antonelli  was  far  from 
popular  with  any  party,  Pius  IX. 
was  respected  and  beloved  by  a  vast 
majority  of  the  gentlemen  as  well 
as  of  the  people.  Giovanni's  first 
impulse  was  to  resist  any  inter- 
ference whatsoever  in  his  affairs; 
but  on  receiving  the  Cardinal's 
mild  answer  to  his  own  somewhat 
arrogant  assertion  of  independ- 
ence, he  bowed  politely  and  pro- 
fessed himself  willing  to  listen  to 
reason. 

"  But,"  he  said,  "  since  his  Holi- 
ness has  mentioned  the  matter,  I 
beg  that  your  Eminence  will  in- 
form him  that,  though  the  ques- 
tion of  my  marriage  seems  to  be 
in  everybody's  mouth,  it  is  as  yet 
merely  a  project  in  which  no  active 
steps  have  been  taken." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,  Giovanni," 
replied  the  Cardinal,  familiarly  tak- 
ing his  arm,  and  beginning  to  pace 
the  hall ;  "  I  am  glad  of  it.  There 
are  reasons  why  the  match  appears 
to  be  unworthy  of  you.  If  you 
will  permit  me,  without  any  offence 
to  Madame  Mayer,  I  will  tell  you 
what  those  reasons  are." 

"I   am   at  your  service,"   said 
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Giovanni,  gravely,  "  provided  only 
there  is  no  offence  to  Donna 
TuUia." 

"  None  whatever.  The  reasons 
are  purely  political.  Madame 
Mayer — or  Donna  Tullia,  since 
you  prefer  to  call  her  so — is  the 
centre  of  a  sort  of  club  of  so-called 
Liberals,  of  whom  the  most  active 
and  the  most  foolish  member  is  a 
certain  TJgo  del  Ferice,  a  fellow 
who  calls  himself  a  count,  but 
whose  grandfather  was  a  coach- 
man in  the  Vatican  under  Leo 
XII.  He  will  get  himself  into 
trouble  some  day.  He  is  always 
in  attendance  upon  Donna  Tullia, 
and  probably  led  her  into  this 
band  of  foolish  young  people  for 
objects  of  his  own.  It  is  a  very 
silly  society ;  I  daresay  you  have 
heard  some  of  their  talk?" 

"  Very  little,"  replied  Giovanni ; 
"  I  do  not  trouble  myself  about 
politics.  I  did  not  even  know 
that  there  was  such  a  club  as  your 
Eminence  speaks  of." 

Cardinal  Antonelli  glanced  sharp- 
ly at  his  companion  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. 

"They  affect  solidarity  and  se- 
crecy, these  young  people,"  he  said, 
with  a  sneer,  "  and  their  solidarity 
betrays  their  secrecy,  because  it 
is  unfortunately  true  in  our  dear 
Rome  that  wherever  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  they  are  en- 
gaged in  some  mischief.  But  they 
may  gather  in  peace  at  the  studio 
of  Monsieur  Gouache,  or  anywhere 
else  they  please,  for  all  I  care. 
Gouache  is  a  clever  fellow — he  is  to 
paint  my  portrait.  Do  you  know 
him  1  But,  to  return  to  my  sheep 
in  wolves*  clothing — my  amusing 
little  conspirators.  They  can  do 
no  harm,  for  they  know  not  even 
what  they  say,  and  their  words 
are  not  followed  by  any  kind  of 
action  whatsoever.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing  is  bad,  Giovanni. 
Your  brave  old  ancestors  used  to 


fight  us  Churchmen  outright,  and 
unless  the  Lord  is  especiaUy  mer- 
ciful, their  souls  are  in  an  evil 
case,  for  the  devil  knoweth  his 
own,  and  is  a  particularly  bad  pay- 
master. But  they  fought  out- 
right, like  gentlemen ;  whereas 
these  "people— /oderu7U  /oveam  ui 
caperent  me — they  have  digged  a 
ditch,  but  they  will  certainly  not 
catch  me,  nor  any  one  else.  Their 
conciliabules  meet  daily  and  talk 
great  nonsense  and  do  nothing ; 
which  does  not  prove  their  prin- 
ciples to  be  good,  while  it  demon- 
strates their  intellect  to  be  con- 
temptible. No  offence  to  the 
Signor  Conte  del  Ferice,  but  I 
think  ignorance  has  marked  his 
little  party  for  its  own,  and  in- 
anity waits  on  all  his  councils.  If 
they  believe  in  half  the  absurdities 
they  utter,  why  do  they  not  pack 
up  their  goods  and  chattels  and 
cross  the  frontier  1  If  they  meant 
anything,  they  would  do  some- 
thing." 

"  Evidently,"  replied  Giovanni, 
half  amused  at  his  Eminence's 
tirade. 

"  Evidently.  Therefore  they 
mean  nothing.  Therefore  our  good 
friend  Donna  Tullia  is  dabbling  in 
the  emptiness  of  political  dilettan- 
teism  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  hol- 
low vanity;  no  offence  to  her — it 
is  the  manner  of  her  kind." 

Giovanni  was  silent. 

"  Believe  me,  prince,"  said  the 
Cardinal,  suddenly  changing  his 
tone  and  speaking  very  seriously, 
"there  is  something  better  for 
strong  men  like  you  and  me  to  do, 
in  these  times,  than  to  dabble  in 
conspiracy  and  to  toss  off  glasses 
of  champagne  to  Italian  unity 
and  Victor  EmmanueL  The  con- 
dition of  our  lives  is  battle, 
and  battle  against  terrible  odds. 
Neither  you  nor  I  would  be  con- 
tent to  waste  our  strength  in  fight- 
ing   shadows,  in  waging   war  on 
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petty  troubles  of  our  own  raising, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  the 
powers  of  evil  are  marshalled  in  a 
deadly  array  against  the  powers  of 
good.     Sed  non  jyrfevalebunt  /" 

The  Cardinal's  thin  face  assumed 
a  strange  look  of  determination, 
and  his  delicate  fingers  grasped 
Giovanni's  arm  with  a  force  that 
startled  him. 

"  You  speak  bravely,"  answered 
the  young  man.  "You  are  more 
sanguine  than  we  men  of  the  world. 
You  believe  that  disaster  impos- 
sible which  to  me  seems  growing 
daily  more  imminent." 

Cardinal  Antonelli  turned  his 
gleaming  black  eyes  full  on  his 
companionL 

"  0  generatio  incredula !  If 
you  have  not  faith,  you  have  not 
courage,  and  if  you  have  not  cour- 
age you  will  waste  your  life  in 
the  pursuit  of  emptiness  !  It  is 
for  men  like  you,  for  men  of 
ancient  race,  of  broad  acres,  of 
iron  body  and  healthy  mind,  to  put 
year  hand  to  the  good  work  and 
help  us  who  have  struggled  for 
many  years  and  whose  strength  is 
already  failing.  Every  action  of 
your  life,  every  thought  of  your 
waking  hours,  should  be  for  the 
good  end,  lest  we  all  perish  together 
and  expiate  our  lukewarm  indiffer- 
ence. Timidi  nunquam  statuarunt 
tropfuFum — if  we  would  divide  the 
spoil  we  must  gird  on  the  sword 
and  use  it  boldly;  we  must  not 
allow  the  possibility  of  failure ;  we 
must  be  vigilant ;  we  must  be  united 
as  one  man.  You  tell  me  that 
you  men  of  the  world  already  re- 
gard a  disaster  as  imminent — to 
expect  defeat  is  nine-tenths  of  a 
defeat  itself.  Ah,  if  we  could 
connt  upon  such  men  as  you  to 
the  very  death,  our  case  would  be 
far  from  desperate." 

"For  the  matter  of  that,  your 
Eminence  can  count  upon  us  well 
enough,"  replied  Giovanni,  quietly. 


"  Upon  you,  Giovanni — yes,  for 
you  are  a  brave  gentleman.  But 
upon  your  friends,  even  upon  your 
class — no.  Can  I  count  upon  the 
Valdamo,  even?  You  know  as 
well  as  I  that  they  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  Liberals — that  they  have 
neither  the  courage  to  support  us 
nor  the  audacity  to  renounce  us ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  they  represent 
a  large  class,  of  whom,  I  regret  to 
say.  Donna  TuUia  Mayer  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members. 
With  her  wealth,  her  youth,  her 
effervescent  spirits,  and  her  early 
widowhood,  she  leadsmen  after  her; 
they  talk,  they  chatter,  they  set  up 
an  opinion  and  gloat  over  it,  while 
they  lack  the  spirit  to  support  it. 
They  are  all  alike — non  tantum 
ovum  ovo  simile — one  egg  is  not 
more  like  another  than  they  are. 
JTon  tali  auxilio — we  want  no  such 
help.  We  ask  for  bread,  not  for 
stones ;  we  want  men,  not  empty- 
headed  dandies.  We  have  both  at 
present ;  but  if  the  Emperor  fails 
us,  we  shall  have  too  many  dandies 
and  too  few  men — too  few  men  like 
you,  Don  Giovanni.  Instead  of 
armed  battalions  we  shall  have 
polite  societies  for  mutual  assur- 
ance against  political  risks, — in- 
stead of  the  support  of  the  greatest 
military  power  in  Europe,  we  shall 
have  to  rely  on  a  parcel  of  young, 
gentlemen  whose  opinions  are 
guided  by  Donna  Tullia  Mayer." 

Giovanni  laughed  and  glanced  at 
his  Eminence,  who  chose  to  refer 
all  the  imminent  disasters  of  the 
State  to  the  lady  whom  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  married  to  his 
companion. 

"Is  her  influence  really  so 
great  1"  asked  Sarracinesca,  in- 
credulously. 

"  She  is  agreeable,  she  is  pretty, 
she  is  rich — her  influence  is  a  type 
of  the  whole  influence  which  is 
abroad  in  Rome — a  reflection  of 
the  life  of  Paris.     There,  at  least, 
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the  women  play  a  real  part — very 
often  a  great  one  :  here,  when  they 
have  got  command  of  a  drawing- 
room  full  of  fops,  they  do  not  know 
where  to  lead  them ;  they  change 
their  minds  twenty  times  a-day; 
they  have  an  access  of  religious 
enthusiasm  in  Advent,  followed  by 
an  attack  of  Liberal  fever  in  Car- 
nival, and  their  season  is  brought 
to  a  fitting  termination  by  the 
prostration  which  overtakes  them 
in  Lent.  By  that  time  all  their 
principles  are  upset,  and  they  go  to 
Paris  for  the  month  of  May — ^mir 
86  retremper  dans  les  idees  ideaJr 
istesj  as  they  express  it.  Do  you 
think  one  could  construct  a  party 
out  of  such  elements,  especially 
when  you  reflect  that  this  mass  of 
uncertainty  is  certain  always  to 
yield  to  the  ultimate  consideration 
of  self-interest?  Half  of  them 
keep  an  Italian  flag  with  the  Papal 
one,  ready  to  thrust  either  out  of 
their  window  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. Good-night,  Giovanni.  I 
have  talked  enough,  and  all  Rome 
will  set  upon  you  to  find  out  what 


secrets  of  State  I  have  been  confid- 
ing. You  had  better  prepare  an 
answer,  for  you  can  hardly  inform 
Donna  TuUia  and  her  set  that  I 
have  been  calling  them  a  parcel 
of  —  weak  and  ill-advised  people. 
They  might  take  offence  —  they 
might  even  call  me  by  bad  names, 
—fancy  how  very  terribly  that 
would  afflict  me  !  Good  -  night, 
Giovanni — my  greetings  to  your 
father." 

The  Cardinal  nodded,  but  did  not 
offer  his  hand.  He  knew  that 
Govianni  hated  to  kiss  his  ring, 
and  he  had  too  much  tact  to  press 
the  ceremonial  etiquette  upon  any 
one  whom  he  desired  to  influence. 
But  he  nodded  graciously,  and  re- 
ceiving his  cloak  from  the  gentle- 
man who  accompanied  him  and 
who  had  waited  at  a  respectful 
distance,  the  statesman  passed  out 
of  the  great  doorway,  where"  the 
double  line  of  torch-bearers  stood 
ready  to  accompany  him  down  the 
grand  staircase  to  his  carriage,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of 
those  days. 
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THE     SECRET     OF     YARROW. 


"Was  ever  stream  or  valley 
so  besung  !  "  exclaimed  Dr  John 
BrowD,  when,  coming  down  the 
southern  slopes  of  Minchmuir,  he 
beheld  the  famous  Border  river 
twinkling  in  the  sun.  Nor  was 
the  exclamation  an  unreasonable 
one,  but  rather  just  such  a  ques- 
tion as  would  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  the  ballad  and  Border- 
loving  author  of  the  'Horse  Sub- 
seciva';  for  if  ever  "the  poet's 
consecration  and  the  dream  "  shed 
its  imperishable  fascination  on  any 
particular  locality,  investing  its 
landscape  with  that  "light  which 
never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  surely 
Yarrow  can  claim  pre-eminence  in 
such  a  case.  Not  alone  in  modem 
times,  but  for  centuries  it  has  been 
a  favourite  shrine  of  the  muses — a 
kind  of  Scottish  Forest  of  Arden 
— ^where,  on  every  hawthorn  and 
eveiy  thistle,  the  poets,  Orlando- 
like, have  hung  their  odes  and 
elegies. 

When  Lockhart  claimed  for  Yar- 
row the  title  of  the  most  romantic 
of  Scottish  rivere,  he  was  possibly 
thinking  less  of  its  indebtedness 
to  modem  poetry  than  to  the  lustre 
and  distinction  it  inherits  from 
the  exquisite  ballads  with  which 
its  name  will  always  be  associated. 
No  doubt  every  river  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border  is  more  or  less  sufiused 
with  this  inherited  after-glow,  gild- 
ing with  its  heavenly  alchemy 
every  stream  and  valley  of  that 
legend-haunted  land;  for  even  in 
a  country  which  can  boast  the 
names  of  Scott  and  Bums,  the  his- 
torical and  romantic  ballad-poetry 
of  the  Border  still  keeps  its  place, 
and  remains  now,  as  ever,  the 
supreme  and  unapproached  char- 
acteristic of  Scottish  literature. 
Although   the  Tweed  and   the 


Teviot,  the  Ettrick  and  the  Yarrow, 
the  Liddel  and  the  Esk,  each  and 
all  can  lay  claim  to  the  reflected 
glory  of  the  ballad  period,  amongst 
these  the  Yarrow  must  always  be 
credited  with  a  unique  claim  of  its 
own.  Not  only  by  the  abundance, 
but  by  the  distinctive  quality  of  its 
poetical  associations,  Yarrow  has 
more  right  to  be  regarded  as  the 
veritable  Hippocrene  of  the  Border 
Helicon,  than  any  other  stream  in 
the  district. 

The  pagan  belief  that  every  river 
and  every  fountain  had  its  own 
presiding  deity,  may  now,  we  sup- 
pose, be  considered  an  exploded 
superstition,  and  yet  underneath 
the  classic  myth,  lay  a  certain  sig- 
nificance which  our  soi-disant  civil- 
isation has  not  been  able  altogether 
to  dispense  with ;  for  although  we 
no  longer  offer  our  oblations  to 
Naiad  or  Dryad,  nor  propitiate 
their  favour  as  of  old  with  offerings 
of  milk  and  honey  and  oil,  it  is 
almost  as  common  to  apostrophise 
a  favourite  stream  among  our  own 
poets,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Virgil.  These  fair  humanities  of 
old  religion  have  borne  fruit  in  the 
spirit  if  not  in  the  body :  the  ritual 
has  disappeared,  but  the  homage 
remains.  Many  instances  of  this 
river  fascination  occur  over  the 
whole  field  of  English  poetry, 
from  Spenser's  "silver  streaming 
Thames,"  to  Wordsworth's  Duddon 
Sonnets.  Bums  evidently  regarded 
running  water  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  awakeners  of  the  poetic 
faculty : — 

"  The  Muse,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her, 
Till  by  himsel'  he  learnt  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  burn's  meander." 

The  peculiar  power  exercised  by 
Yarrow   on   her   votaries   is  very 
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significant.     The  result  is  not  only 
the  highest  of   its  kind,  but  the 
whole  product  is   permeated  and 
characterised   by  a  uniform  local 
colour  of  pathetic  passion  which 
invests  everything  that  has  issued 
from  that  mint  with  a  distinctive 
and  unique  individualism.     Other 
influences  seem  to  have  been  kept 
out    on    purpose.     The    historical 
ballad,  with   one   exception,  that 
of  the  "  Outlaw  Murray,"  finds  no 
place   in   Yarrow.      "  The   Dowie 
Dens,"  "  The  Lament  of  the  Bor- 
der Widow,"  "  The  Douglas  Trag- 
edy," "Willie   Drowned   in   Yar- 
row," and  many  others,  grow  out 
of  the  social  conditions  and  acci- 
dents of  the  times,  and  appeal  to 
the    ordinary    emotions    and    in- 
stincts  of    humanity ;    and   these 
have    given    the    initial    pathetic 
melancholy    to    everything     that 
has  followed.     The  more  warlike 
heroes  of  the  other  valleys  of  the 
Border — the  Johnnie  Armstrongs, 
the   Kinmont  Willies,  the  Jamie 
Telfers,    <fec.  —  would    be    out    of 
place  in  Yarrow,  and  would  intro- 
duce a  jarring   note,  inconsistent 
with  its  tender  solemnity.     These 
old   pathetic  singers  have  passed 
away  and  left  no  sign.    They  have 
crossed    the   river   of   death,    and 
taken  their  secret  with  them.    Un- 
named and  unknown  as  they  are, 
they   have,   however,   left  behind 
them  a  magnetic  witchery  of  vague 
and  passionate  regret  that  cannot 
be   shaken  off  or  separated  from 
the  scene  of  their  inspiration.    No 
man   of  average    sensibility   ever 
entered  that  valley  alone  without 
coming  to  some  extent  under  the 
weird    fascination    and     endemic 
glamour  of  the  place.     Under  its 
mysterious   influences   poets   have 
been  made  and  moulded  like  clay 
out  of  a  cast.     Hamilton  of  Ban- 
gour's    only    genuine    inspiration 
was  derived  from  this  source,  and 
his   poetic  fame   rests  mainly  on 


the  accident  of  his  having  come 
under  the  spell  of  the  "dowie 
houms."  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Logan ;  for  neither  of  these 
names  would  have  found  any 
abiding  place  in  literature  but  for 
the  "  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie 
bonnie  bride,"  of  the  one,  and 
"Thy  braes  are  bonnie,  Yarrow 
stream,"  of  the  other.  These,  it 
may  be  said,  are,  after  all,  only  the 
masterpieces  of  minor  poets;  bat 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
greater  men  than  these,  the  mas- 
ters themselves,  have  come  under 
the  same  unaccountable  and  irre- 
sistible fascination. 

To  those  who  have  made  the  life 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  loving  study 
— and  to  some  degree  who  has  not  1 
— it  will  be  unnecessary  to  point 
out  that  ballad-poetry,  and   more 
especially  the  ballad-poetry  of  his 
beloved  Border,  was  the  nursery- 
ground  of  that  wonderful  genius. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  on  the  day 
in  which,  in  his  aunt's  house  at 
Kelso,  he  stumbled  upon  a  copy 
of  Percy's  *  Reliques,'  the  seed  was 
sown  that  gave  root  and  character 
and  direction  to   all   his  poetical 
afterwork.      While  yet  young  in 
literature,    it    bore    fruit    in   the 
*  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der ; '  but  it  did  not  cease  thore. 
He  was   a  ballad  -  hunter   to  the 
end :    it   was   indeed  the  literary 
ruling  passion  of  his  life,  and  only 
ceased  with  life.    His  charming  and 
skilful  biographer  tells  us  that  in 
the  year,  destined  to  be  his  last, 
when  he  went  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  seek  rest  and  restitution  for  a 
frame  unhappily  shattered  beyond 
recovery,  no  sooner  had  he  settled 
down  in  Naples  than,  ill  as  he  was, 
he  set  about  forming  a  collection 
of  Neapolitan  ballads  and  broad- 
sides.   In  the  distraction  of  foreign 
travel,    however,    and    the   classic 
associations  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
he  never  forgot  the  poetry  of  the 
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country  he  had  left  behind.  Lock- 
hart  relates  that,  when  he  visited 
tike  Lake  of  Avemus  with  his  il- 
lustrious kinsman,  while  as  cicerone 
he  was  expatiating  on  the  beauty 
and  classic  richness  of  their  sur- 
roundings, he  oyerheard  the  old  man 
eloquent,  crooning  to  himself — 

''Up  the  rocky  mountains  and  down 

the  moasy  glen, 
We  daoma  gang  a  milkin'  for  Charlie 

and  his  men." 

In  the  passionate  estimation  with 
which  Scott  held  the  ballads  of  his 
native  country.  Yarrow  and  its 
romantic  associations  held  by  far 
the  most  conspicuous  place.  The 
first  important  poem  he  gave  to 
the  world,  *The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel' — in  the  introduction  to 
which  he  makes  his  first  claim  to 
be  considered  an  original  poet — 
was  set  in  a  frame  of  Yarrow. 
Leaving  behind  him  the  conven- 
tional methods  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  appealed  to  the  elder 
romanticism  of  the  ballad  period, 
and  deliberately  chose  to  recite  his 
first  inspiration  under  the  tutelary 
Muse  of  the  valley  he  used  fondly 
to  refer  to  as  "the  shrine  of  his 
ancestors  " ;  and  with  what  success 
he  did  so,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say. 
Again,  in  '  Marmion,'  his  descrip- 
tions of  St  Mary's  Lake  and  the 
valley  of  the  Yarrow,  contain  per- 
haps the  most  memorable  and  most 
imperishable  verses  he  ever  wrote. 
Consciously  and  unconsciously. 
Yarrow  had  stolen  into  the  dream 
of  his  life  in  many  ways.  Later 
on,  when  he  sat  to  Raebum  the 
second  time  for  that  beautiful 
family  portrait  still  at  Abbotsford, 
the  background  of  the  picture  is 
his  much-loved  valley ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1831 — the  year  before 
his  death — on  revising  the  ^Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel  *  for  the  last 
time,  he  must  have  felt  the  pro- 
phetic power  of  the  words  he  had 


written  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before — 

"  By    Yarrow's    stream    still    let    me 

stray, 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble 

way. " 

And  that  Yarrow,  which  had  been 
the  poet's  first  love,  had  somehow 
unaccountably  crept  into  his  last 
prayer. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  day  be- 
fore he  left  for  that  sojourn  to  the 
South  in  search  of  the  health  he 
was  fated  never  to  get,  and  from 
which  he  returned  a  dying  man, 
Sir  Walter  accompanied  the  great- 
est of  his  contemporaries  to  New- 
ark Castle,  on  the  Yarrow :  that 
sunny  September  day  which  gave 
occasion  to  Wordsworth's  "  Yarrow 
Revisited,"  as  well  as  to  one  of  the 
finest  of  his  sonnets. 

In  Wordsworth's  case,  it  is  curi- 
ous to  mark  the  influence  of  Yar- 
row on  one  who,  along  with  the 
possession  of  other  eminent  facul- 
ties, was  without  doubt  the  subtlest 
exponent  and  interpreter  of  the 
moods  of  nature  that  ever  put 
thought  into  verse.  As  a  young 
man,  he  had  represented  himself 
in  his  "  Yarrow  Unvisited "  as 
arguing  with  the  companion  of  his 
Scottish  tour,  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  to  waste  a  day  on 
Yarrow,  that  there  were  a  thousand 
rivers  elsewhere  equally  worthy 
of  their  wonder,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  they  would  take  the 
boasted  charms  of  Yarrow  for 
granted.  When  the  Queen  of 
Elfiand,  riding  down  by  the  Eildon 
Tree  to  the  music  of  another  world, 
clad  in  the  shimmer  of  her  un- 
earthly vesture,  and  still  more  un- 
earthly beauty,  accosted  her  mortal 
lover  in  the  Woods  of  Huntlyburn, 
and  dared  him  to  take  the  conse- 
quences of  saluting  her  as  a  lover 
should.   True    Thobas,    with    the 
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chivalrous  Border  spirit  his  fairy 
paramour  had  probably  counted 
upon,  gallantly  protested — 

'*  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 
That  weird  shall  never  daunton  me  " — 

although  we  all  know  that  his  te- 
merity cost  him  seven  years'  penal 
servitude  in  the  fairy  Hades.  No 
doubt  Wordsworth  thought  him- 
self as  securely  guarded  against 
the  fascination  of  Yarrow,  as  his 
elder  brother-rhymer  of  Ercildoune 
thought  he  was  against  the  "  glam- 
ourie "  of  Elfland ;  but  the  self- 
confidence  in  both  cases  was  equally 
misplaced  and  illusory.  When 
Wordsworth  put  the  matter  to  a 
personal  test,  no  sooner  had  his  feet 
entered  the  fairy  ring  of  Yarrow 
than  he  succumbed  to  the  unseen 
sorcery.  He  argued,  he  expos- 
tulated, but  the  pastoral  melan- 
choly would  not  be  shaken  ofil  He 
reasoned  with  himself,  but  he  had 
counted  without  his  host,  for  he 
had  inhaled  an  atmosphere  that, 
acting  on  sensibilities  such  as  his, 
takes  the  reason  prisoner.  He 
protested  he  had  never  seen  greener 
hills,  or  sunnier  skies,  or  a  more 
silvery  stream,  and  that  it  was  the 
very  ground  for  happy  lovers,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  Like  Balaam, 
he  could  only  give  utterance  to 
what  an  overruling  power  had  put 
in  his  mouth,  and  the  whole  colour 
and  keynote  of  "  Yarrow  Visited  " 
is  struck  in  the  first  stanza,  in 
which  the  poet  confesses  his  sub- 
jugation, and  cries  out,  like  Saul 
in  his  trouble,  for  some  cunning 
harper  to  come — 

*'  And  chase  the  silence  from  the  air 
That  fills  his  heart  with  sadness.  ** 

Scott  himself  had  long  before  felt, 
and  in  *  Marmion '  had  given  poeti- 
cal form  to  this  almost  oppressive 
silence  of  Yarrow — 

*'Your  horse's  foot -tread   sounds  too 

rude, 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. " 


And  when  he  took  his  friend 
Southey  across  the  hills  from 
Ashiestiel  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Yarrow,  it  is  curious  to 
note  how  that  poet's  mind  also 
caught  the  same  unvarying  im- 
pression. That  impression  we  find 
recorded  in  his  journal  for  the  day 
in  these  words :  "  A  quiet  and 
beautiful  vale,  a  solitary  and  a 
sorrowful  country."  But  these 
impressions  are  only  a  continuation 
of  the  feeling  whicli,  centuries  be- 
fore, had  been  expressed  in  the  old 
ballad.  When  King  James  and 
his  five  thousand  followers  came 
down  upon  the  country  of  the  Out- 
law Murray,  we  are  told,  as  they 
approached  the  valley, 

**  They  found  it  aioesome  for  to  see." 

It  has  been  frequently  pointed 
out  in  history  that  both  the  po- 
litical and  religious  predilections 
of  men  have  been  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  accident  of  their 
physical  environment,  but  that 
this  general  truth  is  capable  of  a 
local  and  particular  application  in 
its  relation  to  poetry,  is,  in  many 
cases,  quite  as  certain,  and  in  proof 
of  it  we  may  use  the  words  of 
Wordsworth — 

"  Bear  witness  rueful  Yarrow." 

Humboldt  declares  that  "the 
poetical  works  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  ruder  songs  of  the  prim- 
itive Northern  races,  owe  much 
of  their  peculiar  character  to  the 
forms  of  plants  and  animals,  to 
the  mountain  -  valleys  in  which 
their  poets  dwelt,  and  to  the  air 
which  surrounded  them."  And 
he  adds :  "  This  influence  of  the 
physical  on  the  moral  world — this 
mysterious  reaction  of  the  sensu- 
ous on  the  ideal — gives  to  the  study 
of  nature,  when  considered  from  a 
higher  point  of  view,  a  peculiar 
charm  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
sufficiently  recognised."     But  this 
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hi^er  point  of  Tiew,  this  effect  of 
the  seen  world  upon  the  unseen 
mind  of  man,  is  a  subject  full  of 
difficulty.  As  long  as  one  is  deal- 
ing with  the  visible  phenomena  of 
nature  there  is  much  to  say. 

The  geologist  delights  to  point 
out  the  prehistoric  action  of  frost 
or  fire,  the  causes  of  the  upheaval 
of  this  mountain-mass,  or  the  de- 
pression of  that  fertile  valley;  the 
track  and  scar  of  the  grinding 
glacier,  or  these  green  shelving 
terraces  across  the  hillsides — no- 
where more  marked  or  more  beau- 
tiful than  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yarrow — that  show,  step  by  step, 
the  tidal  footprints  of  a  gradually 
retreating  and  now  long-forgotten 
sea.  Records  that  speak  to  him 
in  a  language  which  cannot  lie, 
and  which  existed  before  language 
was ;  the  silent  evidence  of  those 
everlasting  hills  that  hold  up  their 
unchanging  and  eternal  testimony 
in  the  eye  of  heaven,  while  the 
conflicting  creeds  of  men,  made 
for  the  hour,  one  after  the  other 
fall  out  of  the  world  like  cast-off 
raiment.  When  we  come,  how- 
ever, to  the  landscape  itself,  whose 
harmonious  lines,  and  colour,  and 
proportion  these  forces  have 
brought  about,  and  attempt  to 
analyse  and  interpret  its  effect  on 
men's  minds,  we  pass  from  the 
visible  to  the  invisible  world, 
where  exact  definition  becomes 
impossible.  The  action  of  the 
sensuous  world  upon  the  ideal  is 
borne  in  upon  our  conviction  as  a 
fact,  but  the  modus  operandi  is  a 
secret. 

It  may  doubtless  be  said,  with  a 
certain  show  of  reason,  that  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  the  poetical 
associations  of  such  a  valley  as 
Yarrow  are  quite  enough  to  have 
bestowed  a  deathless  charm  on 
any  locality,  altogether  independ- 
ent of  any  extrinsic  fascination 
the  landscape  might  possess.     Un- 


questionably in  the  case  of  Words- 
worth, or  Scott,  or  Dr  John 
Brown,  Yarrow  is  more  than  a 
mere  spectacle.  It  becomes  a 
vision,  and  to  them  the  very  word 
is  transfigured  by  a  kind  of  nim- 
bus, gathered  from  the  glory  of 
the  past,  invisible  to  the  unin- 
formed eye.  In  Yarrow,  as  in 
everywhere  else — 

'*  It  is  the  Soul  that  sees ;  the  outward 
eyes 

Present  the  object;  but  the  Mind  de- 
scries." 

And  yet  this  is  but  a  general 
truth,  applicable  to  every  locality 
having  a  poetical  or  historical  in- 
terest of  any  kind  attached  to  it, 
and  does  not  in  the  least  explain 
why  a  particular  place  should  pro- 
duce a  poetical  result  of  a  unique 
and  distinctive  character.  In  the 
beautiful  tributary  bums  of  Yar- 
row, you  will  find  a  certain  coinci- 
dence and  uniformity  among  the 
mosses  and  lichens  that  clothe 
their  grey  boulders  with  a  green 
and  yellow  velvet;  but  the  fact 
does  not  throw  any  light  upon  the 
elective  affinity  subsisting  between 
the  rock  and  the  plant.  We  ac- 
cept the  circumstance  of  their  co- 
existence, on  the  simple  ground 
that  the  plant  imperatively  re- 
quires nourishment  of  a  particular 
kind,  and  can  only  exist  where  it 
finds  it.  This  law  of  interdepen- 
dence between  life  and  its  envi- 
ronment is  everjrwhere  observable 
both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  even  to  a  minute  degree. 
The  distinctive  flavour  of  honey  is 
altogether  regulated  by  the  flora  of 
the  bees'  feeding -ground ;  and  so 
much  so,  that  what  is  a  delicacy 
in  Scotland  cannot  be  eaten  in 
some  other  countries  without  great 
danger.  The  honey  of  Brazil  is 
only  used  as  a  medicine,  while  in 
some  parts  of  the  tix)pics  it  is  ac- 
tually   poisonous.     Xenophon,    it 
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may  be  remembered,  mentions  in 
his  *  Anabasis '  that  in  the  famous 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  many 
of  the  soldiers  were  so  affected  by 
eating  honey,  that  they  lay  down 
as  if  to  die.  Other  examples  of 
this  curious  correspondence  in  na- 
ture suggest  themselves  in  animal 
life.  There  are  caterpillars  which 
change  colour  with  the  lichens  on 
which  they  feed,  like  the  larva  of 
the  moth  {Noctiia  alg(E),  which 
turns  to  grey  or  yellow,  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  lichen  from 
whence  it  derives  its  nourishment. 
Finding,  then,  this  unvarying  law 
of  adaptation  in  nature,  may  we 
not  carry  the  principle  from  the 
world  of  sense,  to  the  world  of 
mind,  and  conclude  that  the  poet- 
ical flora  of  the  "Dowie  Dens" 
has  been  produced  under  analogous 
conditions?  Shakespeare  teaches 
us  that — 

*'  Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum  which  oozes 
From  whence  *tifl  nourished ;  " 

and  certainly  the  honey  does  not 
more  clearly  possess  the  flavoui*  of 
the  heather,  the  lichen  does  not 
cling  more  closely  to  its  native 
rock,  than  the  solemn  tender  mel- 
ancholy of  Yarrow  clings  about  the 
song  of  its  native  valley.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  poetry 
more  thoroughly  self-evolved  than 
that  of  Yarrow.  It  is  indebted  to 
the  outer  world  for  almost  nothing. 
The  actor  and  the  action  com- 
memorated, song  and  singer,  sub- 
ject and  object,  are  alike  indigen- 
ous. Everything  produced  there 
possesses  the  typical  flavour  of  the 
soil.  It  was  no  doubt  a  clear 
recognition  of  this  indigenous  in- 
tegrity of  the  poetical  product  of 
the  district  which  induced  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  frame  his  great 
Border  poem  in  a  Yarrow  setting, 
not  only  selecting  one  of  its  old 
Border  peels  as  the  scene  of   its 


recital,  but  putting  the  poem  itself 
into  the  mouth  of  a  native  min- 
strel, who,  to  an  intense  love  of 
country,  brings  a  poet's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  chivalrous  deeds  of  his 
heroic  fellow-Borderers.  As  was 
to  be  expected  from  such  a  master, 
the  whole  scheme  was  in  well- 
conceived  conformity  with  the 
local  traditions. 

In  computing  the  relative  gains 
and  losses  of  different  stages  of 
civilisation,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
look  with  some  sort  of  regret  on 
the  complete  disappearance  of  the 
ancient  Court  official,  revived  in 
the  fabled  minstrel  of  Scott's 
*  Lay.'  It  would  be  impossible 
in  our  day  to  form  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  effect  of  the  impassioned 
recital  of  our  old  metrical  romances 
and  ballads,  by  a  master  of  his 
art,  on  the  courtly  audiences  he 
usually  addressed,  in  an  age  when 
as  yet  he  held  an  important  and 
influential  position,  the  companion, 
and  sometimes  the  trusted  ambas- 
sador of  kings ;  before  that  sweep- 
ing Act — the  39th  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth— had  relegated  his  order  to 
that  limbo  of  sturdy  rogues  and 
vagabonds — a  statute  which  Rit- 
son  used  to  quote  with  such  wicked 
glee  as  a  set-off  against  Bishop 
Percy's  ideal  joiigleur.  Long  prior 
to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  however, 
the  Bishop's  ideal  was  a  flesh-and- 
blood  reality,  and  a  very  import- 
ant personage.     Centuries  before 

"  The  bigots  of  an  iron  time, 

Had  called  his  harmless  art  a  crime," 

he  held  an  office,  the  importance  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  form 
any  proper  estimate  of,  in  our  days 
of  books  and  printed  matter.  In 
addition  to  his  musical  faculty,  he 
was  a  kind  of  reference  library, 
and  the  sole  repository  of  the  belles 
lettrea  of  his  time  and  country;  and 
in  his  frequently  double  capacity 
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of  poet  and  musician,  as  in  Scott's 
poetical  fiction,  he  must  have  exer- 
cised an  influence,  and  represented 
an  intellectual  force,  quite  unpar- 
alleled in  his  otherwise  barbarous 
age.  Nor  are  we  sure  there  is  any- 
thing in  our  modem  civilisation 
which  exactly  fills  his  place.  The 
laureateship  may  be  considered,  in 
some  respects,  the  historical  con- 
tinuation of  the  ofEce  of  the  Court 
minstrel,  but  between  the  holders 
of  the  post  there  is  no  longer  any 
historical  parallel.  From  Lord 
Tennyson  back  to  Ben  Jonson, 
the  first  to  hold  the  office  under 
royal  letters  patent,  there  has  been 
no  representative  of  such  men  as 
Taillefer,  the  jongleur  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  or  Blondel,  the 
minstrel  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  sang 
his  royal  master  out  of  prison. 
Many  of  these  were  men  of  means 
and  prowess  —  rich  enough,  like 
Raher,  of  the  Court  of  Henry  I., 
to  endow  a  hospital ;  and  brave 
enough  to  foUow  their  king  on  a 
war  expedition,  like  the  minstrel 
of  Edward  I.,  who  accompanied 
that  monarch  to  Palestine,  was 
quartered  in  the  royal  tent,  and 
was  instrumental  in  saving  his 
master  from  assassination.  The 
evolution  of  history,  with  the  help 
of  the  printing-press,  has  thrown 
this  antique  type  of  artist  out  of 
the  world ;  but  it  is  surely  to  be 
regretted  that  his  art  is  as  com- 
pletely lost  as  he  himself  is.  In 
an  age  that  has  seen  so  many  medi- 
eval restorations,  it  seems  strange 
that  it  has  never  occurred  to  any 
^terprising  impresario  to  rehabili- 
tate the  heroic  Skald,  the  medieval 
jongleur^  or,  at  all  events,  that  less 
remote  variety  of  him  that  proved 
so  attnuHive  to  the  Courts  of  our 
own  early  English  and  Scottish 
kings.  Medieval  revivals  have 
certainly  not  been   the  least  im- 
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portant  factors  in  the  education  of 
the   last  half -century.     Whether 
for  good  or  evil,  they  have  power- 
fully affected  both  our  art  and  our 
religion.     The  Church  is  yet  floun- 
dering in  the  trough  of  that  great 
tractarian  wave  which  carried  so 
many   rarely   gifted    minds    from 
their  moorings,  and  left  too  many 
of  its  victims  tossing  on  the  trou- 
bled  waters,   between  the   Scylla 
and  Charybdis  of  atheism  or  the 
Vatican.  The  pre-Raphaelite  move- 
ment in  painting — another  of  its 
revivals — was  hardly  less  striking 
in  its   effect  on  art;  while   more 
recently  the   same    influence  has 
left  its  distinctive  mark  on  modem 
poetry,  culminating  in  the  works 
of  the  elder  Bossetti  and  his  school. 
Scott,    and    through    him    the 
romanticism   of  Yarrow  and  the 
Border,  had  more  to  do  with  the 
earlier  direction  of  the  movement 
than  is  generally  recognised;  for 
what,  indeed,  was  the  revival  of  our 
ballad  literature  but  a  calling  to- 
gether of  the  dry  bones  of  our  own 
dark  ages,  and  as  the  editors  can 
attest,  requiring  sometimes  consid- 
erable skUl  in  fitting  up,  bone  to 
its  bone,  before  they  could  consti- 
tute an  organic  whole?    Judging 
from  these  more  or  less  successful 
revivals  of  the  past,  one   might 
presage   a  favourable    acceptance 
for  the  restoration  of  the  art  of  the 
jongleur.      The  splendour  of  the 
Court  of  the  Plantagenets,  with  its 
old-world  costumes,  would  itself 
lend  that  spectacular  charm  which 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  feature  in 
all  modem  representations;  while 
the  impressive  intonation  of  some 
of  our  best  old  ballads  to  a  sweet 
and  low  recitativo  parlante  accom- 
paniment, such  as  would  admit  of 
no  interference  wiSi  the  clear  enun- 
ciation of  every  syllable,  would  at 
all  events  offer  a  pleasing  variety, 
if  not  a  refreshing  deliverance  from 
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the  trivial  rubbish  which  in  too 
many  cases  still  does  duty  as  the 
libretti  of  our  operas,  and  which, 
happily  for  the  audience,  is  usually 
smothered  in  an  orchestral  din, 
through  which  nothing  short  of 
the  hammer  of  Thor  could  make 
itself  heard. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject 
from  which  the  minstrel  has 
tempted  us;  the  power  of  a  dis- 
trict such  as  Yarrow  to  give  a 
distinctive  character  to  its  intel- 
lectual outcome,  difficult  as  it  may 
be  to  explain,  is  capable  of  illus- 
tration from  many  quarters.  With- 
out going  back  with  Humboldt  to 
the  Greek  poets,  or  the  primitive 
Northern  races,  the  subject  may  be 
illustrated  by  examples  lying  nearer 
home,  and  as  regards  time,  almost 
contemporaneous  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  earlier  ballad-poetry  of 
the  Border.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  a  district 
dominating  its  poetical  product, 
will  be  found  in  the  case  of  that 
body  of  song  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  associated 
with  the  valley  of  the  Vire  in 
Normandy,  and  popularly  known 
as  the  Vaux-de-Vire.  The  Vire, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
Yarrow  of  its  distinctive  poetry; 
for  although  the  two  valleys  have 
many  points  of  difference,  they 
possess  much  in  common.  Their 
early  singers  in  both  cases  are  all 
but  forgotten.  Olivier  Basselin, 
the  traditionary  poet  of  the  Nor- 
man Bocage,  is  almost  as  mythical 
a  character  as  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune,  or  the  equally  mythical 
*  Minstrel  Bume  "  of  our  Border 
ballads.  An  orchard  and  an  old 
wooden  erection  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  still  pointed  out  to 
the  tourist  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
Basselin,  the  old  poet-patriot  of 
Vire,  who  is  said  to  have*fallen,  in 
1450,  at  the  battle  of  Formigny. 


Longfellow,  with  a  poet's  sym- 
pathy, enters  into  the  whole  feel- 
ing of  the  situation,  in  one  of  his 
happiest  efforts,  when  he  tells  us — 

"  But  the  poet's  memory  here 

Of  the  landscape  makes  a  part ; 
Like  the  river  swift  and  clear, 

Flows  his  song  through  many  a 
heart; 

Haunting  still 
That  ancient  mill, 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Vire." 

Basselin,  however,  is  little  better 
than  a  name  as  far  as  his  produc- 
tions are  known;  and  it  was  not 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  that  the  Vaux-de- 
Vire  finally  crystallised  themselves 
in  the  songs  of  Maistre  Jean  de 
Houx,  and  with  which  Mr  Muir- 
head's  masterly  translations  have 
made  us  familiar.  To  what  extent 
De  Houx  was  indebted  to  his  pre- 
decessors, whose  praises  he  sings, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
with  accuracy;  but  that  he  was 
the  inheritor  and  mouthpiece  of 
the  characteristic  genius  of  the 
Vire,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  poetry  of  the  Vire  does  not 
afford  any  less  striking  an  instance 
of  genius  conditioned  by  its  en- 
vironment, although  its  poetical 
result,  compared  with  Yarrow,  is 
about  as  diverse  in  character  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  The  pro- 
ductions of  both  localities  are  al- 
ways true  to  their  type,  although 
one  produces  nothing  but  what  is 
suggestive  of  solitude  and  melan- 
choly, while  the  other  is  an  Arcadia 
of  happy  song  and  joyous  camara- 
derie. The  presiding  deity  of  the 
Vire  is,  in  fact,  the  god  of  pleas- 
ure; and  Jean  de  Houx  himself 
dedicates  his  poems  to  Bacchus, 
and  naively  apologises  for  any  in- 
equalities in  his  work,  on  the  plea 
that  the  bad  verses  were  produced 
by  the  bad  wine,  and  the  good 
ones  by  the  better. 
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The  poets  of  the  Yire,  though 
carefully  discountenancing  every- 
thing like  habitual  abuse,  clearly 
belonged  to  that  section  of  their 
brotherhood  which  Coleridge  used 
to  compare  to  musical  glasses,  be- 
cause, "  to  produce  their  finest 
tones,  you  must  keep  them  wet." 

The  genius  loci  of  Yarrow,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  sombre  and 
solemnly  draped  figure — 

'*  Sole    flitting  by  the  shores  of  old 
romance," — 

her  dreamy  eyes  big  with  the 
memory  of  love  and  death,  her 
only  song  the  music  of  that  "  wan 
water  "  which  has  carried  the  blood 
of  her  Douglases  and  Scotts  down 
her  narrow  valley,  out  into  the  in- 
finite ocean,  just  as  the  nameless 
charm  of  her  tragic  verse  has  been 
floated  across  dividing  seas,  far 
away  into  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
the  great  English-speaking  race,  in 
every  continent  and  comer  of  the 
world,  to  mix  and  mingle  with 
their  speech  as  long  as  language 
lasts. 

Although  there  may  not  be 
many  instances  where  the  poetry 
evolved  from  and  associated  with 
particular  localities  is  more  com- 
pletely 8ui  generis  than  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Yarrow  and  the 
Vire,  many  examples  exhibiting 
the  same  features,  more  or  less 
strongly  marked,  will  readily  sug- 
gest themselves  to  students  of 
poetical  literature.  The  circum- 
stances, however,  under  which  this 
unique  correspondence  between 
place  and  thought  is  produced,  are 
fast  disappearing.  As  the  poet 
becomes  more  cosmopolitan,  poetry 
as  a  consequence  becomes  less 
special  and  more  generaL  Local 
influences  gradually  cease  to  ex- 
ercise their  old  control,  and  the 
special  charm  they  possessed  passes 


away  with  them.  So  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  there  are  phases  of 
poetical  thought  which  have  as 
completely  passed  out  of  a  present 
world  as  the  school  of  architecture 
which  produced  the  Sphinx  or  the 
Pyramids.  The  poetry  of  the 
Border  ballads,  which  Yarrow  ex- 
hibits at  its  best,  presents  a  case  in 
point.  These  poems  belong  to  an  ex- 
tinct species  and  an  extinct  era,  and 
no  amount  of  genius  is  able  to  re- 
produce anything  resembling  them. 
The  very  best  modem  attempts, 
however  successful  they  may  be 
regarded  as  poems,  have  one  and 
all  been  only  moderately  success- 
ful as  ballads.  Scott's  "  Eve  of  St 
John,"  Leyden's  "Lord  Soulis," 
Hogg's  "Witch  of  Fife,"  Words- 
worth's attempt  to  modernise 
"Burd  Helen,"  Lady  Wardlaw's 
"  Hardy knute,"  good  as  these  are 
— and  some  of  them  are  the  best 
of  their  kind — all  canyon  their 
face  the  fatal  finger- marks  of  the 
modern  manipulator.  You  feel 
when  you  read  these  poems  that 
they  are  clever,  and  their  very 
cleverness  ruins  them.  Compar- 
ing these  productions  with  the 
most  fragmentary  of  the  original 
ballads,  is  like  placing  the  finished 
and  flawless  work  of  Flaxman  or 
Canova  beside  the  broken  but  sub- 
lime torso  of  Milo's  Venus.  The 
serene  grandeur,  the  unconscious 
and  massive  simplicity  of  the  older 
work  is  not  to  be  approached.  Old 
and  new,  each  after  its  kind,  doubt- 
less possess  many  points  of  merit, 
but  they  are  not  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. Such  failure,  however,  does 
not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  poets 
who  have  made  these  attempts  to 
reproduce  the  old  ballad.  It  is 
not  that  the  poetical  genius  is 
awanting,  but  that  the  essential 
condition,  the  physical  and  social 
environment  in  which  alone  these 
productions     were     possible,    has 
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passed  away  for  ever  from  the 
earth. 

That  these  productions  them- 
selves have  not  passed  away,  we 
owe  it  to  that  reverend  regard 
for  the  past,  which  happily  is 
the  invariable  instinct  of  all  true 
civilisation,  and  which  never  was 
more  alive  than  at  the  present 
day,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  America,  the  magnum  opus  of 
Professor  Ohild^  of  Boston — by  far 
the  most  exhaustive  and  important 
work  of  its  kind  ever  attempted 
— proves  what  interest  is  being 
taken  in  the  ballad  literature  of 
the  mother  country,  and  in  which 
the  poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
with  Yarrow  for  its  central  shrine, 
holds  so  conspicuous  a  place. 

In  a  time  when  the  incidence  of 
inheritance,  and  the  rights  and 
duties  of  proprietorship  in  almost 
any  kind  of  estate  are  being  so 
closely  questioned  from  the  social- 


istic stand -point,  there  may  be 
some  consolation  in  knowing  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  possession  to 
which  no  one  will  dispute  our  title. 
The  patrimony  of  our  great  writers 
is  brought  down  to  us  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  peacefully  and 
steadily,  and,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
Emerson's,  "  as  if  God  had  brought 
it  in  His  hand."  Whatever  modem 
politics  has  in  store  for  us,  it  is  so 
far  satisfactory  to  think  that  our 
reversionary  Interest  in  this  kind 
of  estate  is  beyond  cavil,  and  that 
no  one  will  question  our  claim 
even  to  what  may  be  called  un- 
earned increment  on  the  inherit- 
ance left  us  in  Yarrow  and  else- 
where by — 

''The  Poets  who  on  earth  have  made 

us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly 

lays." 

J.  B.  Selkirk. 


^  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads.     Edited  by  Francis  James  Child. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifiiin  &;  Co.     London :  Henry  Stevens. 
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THE  MEDITATIONS  OF  A   PARISH  PRIEST. 


"  Oti  done  Toriginalit^  va-t-elle 
se  nicher?"  This  perversion  of 
Mirabeau's  famous  exclamation  to 
the  beggar  who  returned  him  the 
louis  he  had  given  him  in  mistake, 
is  not  unfrequently  forced  upon 
the  thinking  mind — ^in  such  unex- 
pected nooks  and  comers  will  that 
rare  quality  take  up  its  abode. 
The  traveller  who  traverses  the 
damp  and  dreary  regions  of  the 
Bas  Limousin — ^that  inland  district 
situated  in  the  lower  half  of  cen- 
tral France — would  scarcely  hope 
to  find  in  the  rustic  cure  a  man  of 
independent  thought,  a  mind  that 
thinks  by  itself  and  belongs  to  it- 
self. To  have  this  is  to  have  a 
heavenly  gift,  but  it  is  also  to  have 
a  two-edged  sword  j  it  is  to  have  a 
potency  we  would  not  be  without, 
but  whose  possession,  nevertheless, 
causes  its  owner  to  be  marked  as 
a  being  set  apart  from  his  fellows, 
one  whose  doom  in  life  it  is  to 
walk  alone  in  the  cold  upper  re- 
gions of  isolation.  "It  must  be 
lonely  on  the  heights,"  says  that 
acute  thinker  Arthur  Schopen- 
hauer— and  he  is  right ;  and  such 
is  the  bond  of  solidarity  that  holds 
together  the  human  race,  that 
those  to  whom  has  been  granted 
this  power  to  see  and  apprehend 
beyond  the  heads  of  their  fellow- 
mortals  are  rarely  joyous  under 
the  boon.  The  Greeks  well  un- 
derstood this  when  they  created 
the  fable  of  Cassandra.  It  is  a 
burden  too  heavy  for  mankind  to 
bear,  this  exclusion  from  the  minor 
sympathies  of  life — minor,  that  is 
to  say,  in  their  nature  and  essence, 
but  not  in  their  consequence ;  for 
by  their  subtle  sympathies  are 
warmed  the  deepest  springs  of  life 
— by  their  filaments,  slender  but 


strong,  man  is  held  in  contact  with 
his  brother  men.  The  aim  of  every 
true  high  thinker,  therefore,  must 
be  to  carry  his  fellows  along  with 
him,  so  that,  as  his  vision  enlarges, 
theirs  may  widen  too.  But  how 
if  they  will  not  or  cannot  listen- 
How  if  they  will  not  or  cannot 
comprehend  ?  Ay  !  how  indeed? 
Then  there  remains  for  us  only 
infinite  love  or  infinite  bitterness, 
and  blessed  is  he  to  whom  it  is 
given  to  follow  the  former  path. 
There  comes  to  us  just  now  a  book 
from  Paris  bearing  the  trite  title 

*  Fens^es,'  and  for  author's  name  a 
signature  wholly  unknown — that 
of  Joseph  Boux.  We  approached 
the  work  with  that  distrustful 
indifference  which  a  new  name 
arouses;  we  laid  it  down,  after 
even  the  first  cursory  perusal,  con- 
vinced that  in  this  rustic  cur6  we 
had  once  more  come  across  that 
rara  avis  of  humanity,  an  indi- 
vidual soul.  Who  would  have 
dreamed  that  the  philosophical 
communings  of  a  Catholic  priest 
should,  in  these  days  of  wide  and 
enlightened  thought,  be  able  to 
arouse  the  faintest  interest  out- 
side the  narrow  community  of 
faithful  souls  for  whose  bene- 
fit we  might  suppose  they  had 
been  penned?  Yet,  once  again, 
the  strange  is  the  true.      These 

*  Thoughts,*  not  one  of  which  the 
worthy  priest's  parishioners  could 
either  read  or  understand,  have 
caused  a  perfect  excitement  of  en- 
thusiasm in  France  among  thinkers 
the  most  various.  M.  Caro,  the 
painter  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Re- 
nan  himself,  nay,  even  the  great 
priest-hater,  Francisque  Sarcey — 
all  with  one  accord  have  done 
homage  to  the  little  book  whose 


Penates,  par  Joseph  Roux.     Paris,  Lemerre:  1880. 
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richness  of  first-hand  thoughts 
{idees  meres,  as  the  French  call 
them  in  their  happy  idiom)  have 
equally  charmed  and  amazed  them. 
They  have  not  even  hesitated  to 
name  their  author  in  one  breath 
with  those  great  Frenchmen  who 
have  achieved  immortality  in  that 
walk  of  literature  which  seems 
specially  suited  to  the  genius  of 
the  French.  For  is  there  another 
nation  that  can  furnish  such  a 
catalogue  of  writers  of  PensSes — 
names  that  include  those  mighty 
ones  of  Pascal  and  La  Bruy^re, 
Chamfort  and  La  Bochefoucauld, 
Vauvenargues  and  Joubert?  The 
nature  of  the  French  mind,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  language, 
lends  itself  to  the  composition  of 
these  condensed  jewels  of  reflec- 
tion— a  form  of  writing  which,  to 
those  who  love  it,  is  more  thought- 
stimulating,  more  strengthening 
and  suggestive,  than  pages  of  the 
long  -  breathed  essay  -  writing  in 
which,  on  the  contrary,  the  Eng- 
lish genius  seems  to  give  itself 
best  vent. 

The  author  of  these  *Pens^es,* 
as  we  have  said,  is  an  unknown 
man,  a  parish  priest,  and  is  no 
longer  young.  He  had  just  touched 
his  fiftieth  year  when  his  work  was 
put  forth  to  the  world — put  forth 
almost  against  his  will,  certainly 
without  his  aid.  But  for  an  acci- 
dent, the  Abb^  Koux  might  have 
been  numbered  among  the  "mute 
inglorious  Miltons"  of  whom  the 
world  perchance  owns  more  than 
it  wots.  An  accident  made  famous 
the  man  who,  but  for  this,  would 
probably  have  gone  down  to  his 
grave  unhonoured  and  unknown. 

Joseph  Bx)ux  was  bom  in  1834 
at  Tulle,  the  chief  town  of  the 
modern  department  of  Corr^ze — 
a  picturesque  town  situated  in  a 
deep  valley  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Corr^ze  and  the  Solane.  It  is 
a    busy,   industrial    place,   famed 


above  all  for  its  factory  of  firearms, 
and  supports  a  large  population 
of  workmen.  The  present  Abbe's 
father  was  an  artisan,  and  Joseph 
the  last- bom  of  a  large  family. 
From  his  babyhood  he  was  destined 
for  the  priesthood — ^his  parents,  like 
so  many  French  and  Italians  of 
the  lower  class,  deeming  it  a  high 
honour  to  have  one  scion  of  the 
family  who  should  be  learned,  and 
member  of  a  learned  profession. 
The  priesthood,  for  obvious  reasons, 
opens  out  the  easiest  method  to 
gratify  this  ambition.  His  child- 
hood, therefore,  knew  little  of  its 
labouring  surroundings;  he  only 
imbibed  from  these  a  love  and 
knowledge  of  the  native  patois, 
and  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  native  legends  and  say- 
ings. As  early  as  might  be,  he 
was  placed  in  a  seminary,  and 
underwent  that  curious  training 
of  the  incipient  Catholic  priest 
which  turns  them  out  a  species 
of  men  apart,  with  minds  rigidly 
fixed  into  a  deep -set  groove,  with 
methods  of  regarding  life  that 
cling  fast,  and  survive  even  if 
their  owner  has  learnt  in  after-life 
wholly  or  partially  to  sever  him- 
self from  their  influence — which 
even  sets  its  imprint  upon  their 
very  physiognomy,  so  that  a 
Catholic  priest  comes  to  have  a 
face  and  expression  that  are  en- 
tirely typical,  and  which  can  never 
be  mistaken.  Rome — that  one- 
time mistress  of  the  world,  both 
in  the  material  and  the  mental 
sense — has  to  this  day  not  relaxed 
her  empire  over  the  thoughts  and 
bodies  of  humanity,  and  never  is 
this  more  impressed  upon  us  than 
when  we  behold  such  a  school  of 
young  seminarists.  And  who  that 
has  visited  the  Continent  has  not 
beheld  them  as  they  walk  in 
double  file  solemnly  and  slowly 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg, 
or  amid  the  ilexes  of  the  Fincian, 
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all  life,  all  boyishness  crushed  out 
for  ever,  the  young  face  already 
outlined  in  sacerdotal  fashion] 

Joseph  Koux  was  an  apt  and 
easy  pupil,  so  far  at  least  as  learn- 
ing went ;  but  his  superior,  Mon- 
seigneur  Bertaud,  the  celebrated 
theologian,  the  friend  of  Veuillot, 
thought  he  perceived  in  the  lad 
certain  marks  of  mental  independ- 
ence, which  caused  him,  with  the 
judgment  and  wisdom  that  usually 
distinguish  the  Catholic  dignitary, 
to  announce  to  the  youth,  when  he 
was  ready  to  leave  the  institution, 
that  he  might  choose  for  himself 
which  branch  of  the  priestly  pro- 
fession he  would  desire  to  fill. 
Roux  decided  to  be  a  teacher.  But 
at  the  end  of  two  years  he  was 
worn  out  by  excess  of  zeal  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duties;  and  his 
superior,  who  loved  him,  and 
watched  him  with  interest,  coun- 
selled him  to  take  for  a  time  a 
country  living,  where  he  could 
recruit  his  health  and  study  at  his 
leisure  those  classical  authors  be- 
loved of  the  artisan's  son  to  the 
exclusion  in  those  days  of  the 
writers  in  his  native  tongue.  Ho 
was  made  cure  of  Varetz,  a  village 
poetic  by  its  river-site,  its  ruined 
castle,  its  remains  of  a  Knight 
Templars'  abode,  as  well  as  by 
its  being  the  birthplace  of  Pierre 
d'Aubusson,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
the  same  who  in  1480  successfully 
defended  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  against 
the  Turks.  While  holding  this 
post,  Roux  began  to  write  both 
in  verse  and  prose,  and  devoted 
careful  study  to  the  language 
of  his  province.  At  Varetz  the 
young  priest  was  fairly  happy ;  it 
was  only  by  degrees  that  the  men- 
tal and  moral  solitude  in  which  he 
found  himself  grew  to  be  oppres- 
sive almost  beyond  bearing.  These 
were  the  years  of  making,  of  storm 
and   stress,  when,  occupied    with 


our  own  character,  our  own  selves, 
we  little  need  the  outside  world. 
In  due  course  Varetz  was  ex- 
changed for  St  Silvain,  a  humble 
little  parish  near  to  the  chief  town 
of  the  department;  and  here  the 
Abb^  Roux  was  destined  to  pass 
twelve  years,  long  years,  years  that 
were  gradually  to  grow  sadder  and 
sadder  as  his  need  to  impart  him- 
self increased  in  the  same  ratio  as 
his  mind  grew  and  strengthened — 
in  the  same  ratio  as  his  character 
became  less  and  less  of  the  kind 
that  could  be  comprehended  by  the 
rude  unlettered  peasants  among 
whom  his  lot  was  cast.  He  dwelt 
among  them  patiently,  but  not 
willingly,  doing  his  duty  nobly, 
conscientiously,  earnestly,  growing 
more  sombre  and  more  sad,  un- 
til he  was  removed  again  to  St 
Hilaire  le  Peyrou,  a  large  Coiv 
rezien  borough  yet  more  remote 
from  all  civilisation  —  a  country 
desolation  where  he  suffers  in  soli- 
tude to  this  hour. 

To  those  makers  of  idyls,  who 
are  usually  without  exception 
dwellers  in  towns,  Roux  replies 
beforehand  ere  they  can  launch 
at  him  their  unreal  expressions  of 
envy  at  his  country  abode.  He 
is  a  country  dweller  by  necessity, 
not  by  choice : — 

"A  sojourn  in  the  country,"  he 
writes,  "greatly  pleases  the  town 
folk, — a  brief  and  rare  sojourn,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  fine  season,  when  all 
is  verdure,  flowers,  fruits,  songs  of 
birds,  chants  of  haymakers,  reapers, 
and  vine  -  gatherers  ;  when  the  days 
are  long,  fair,  and  generous,  the 
nights  warm  and  serene,  the  pathR 
scented  ;  when  life  superabounds  in 
and  around  us ;  when  Nature  re- 
ceives like  a  hospitable  queen.  Then 
the  citizens  cry,  '  Dear,  dear !  how  de- 
lightful the  country  is  1  how  I  should 
like  to  live  in  the  country  !  how  for- 
tunate you  are  to  live  in  the  country  1 ' 
The  country  is  delightful,  that  is  cer- 
tain ;  you  would  like  to  live  in  it,  that 
is  possible  ;  but  whether  it  is  good  to 
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live  in  it,  that  is  a  moot  point.  The 
country  is  not  always  flowery,  nor 
melodious,  nor  gracious.  After  sum- 
mer and  autumn  comes  winter — that 
is  to  say,  cold,  withdrawal,  silence, 
mourning.  The  trees  are  bald  and 
scant ;  the  holts  depopulated,  sombre, 
and  sullen ;  the  roads  filled  with  vile 
mud ;  the  meadows  seared,  the  fields 
bare,  the  sky  lugubrious,  the  air  in- 
clement and  hara.  The  only  refuge 
is  the  fireside,  the  hearth, — scintillant 
with  life,  gaiety,  and  flames  in  the 
towns ;  wretched,  monotonous,  inert, 
and  cold  in  the  country." 

As  to  the  rain  in  the  country,  and 
its  depressing,  crushing  effect  upon 
the  spirits,  the  Abb^  has  penned  a 
passage  which  only  too  faithfully 
reflects  the  prostration  it  causes. 
He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  a 
description  by  Washington  Irving 
he  has  once  read,  in  which  a  tra- 
veller is  detained  in  a  country  inn 
by  a  storm  of  rain — a  storm  so 
marvellously  described  that  at  last 
the  ennui  of  the  gentleman  becomes 
the  ennui  also  of  his  reader : — 

"  My  ennui  (in  the  rain)  has  neither 
recoil  nor  pleasure.  I  do  not  read  of 
the  ennui  of  another,  I  feel  my  own. 
It  is  less  poetical.  .  .  .  There  are 
those  who  go  far  afield  to  seek  soli- 
tude and  silence.  I  have  found  them, 
poor  I,  without  so  much  trouble, 
and  profounder,  more  enduring  than 
I  desired.  I  have  not  yet  lived,  I 
have  not  yet  acted ;  the  little  I  have 
been  able  to  undertake  has  always 
exploded  in  my  hand.  Formerly, 
though  unoccupied  and  against  hope, 
I  still  hoped.  .  .  .  To-day,  older 
by  ten  years,  I  hope  no  more.  .  .  . 
No  past,  no  future.  A  man  is  held 
on  to  society  (as  an  unborn  child  to  its 
mother)  by  the  umbilical  cord,  by  the 
stomach.  Oh  this  stomach,  that  hin- 
ders me  from  departing  for  the  land  of 
my  thoughts  !  I  have  always  desired 
to  live  intellectually,  ideally,  divinely, 
and  I  have  never  done  aught  but  lan- 
guish and  vegetate.  The  depths  of 
the  country,  the  depths  of  a  province, 
the  last  of  men  in  the  last  of  lands  ! 
I  do  not  wish,  in  speaking  thus,  to 
despise  my  dear  Limousin,  nor  to 
despise  myself,  man,  Christian,  and 


priest.  But  see — where  am  I?  and 
what  am  I  ?  A  nothing  in  nothing. 
Many  console  me.  Lamentable  con- 
solation !  Thus  we  console  and  amuse 
a  dying  man  in  trying  to  persuade 
him  of  that  which  we  do  not  believe 
ourselves." 

Why,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  does 
this  gifted  man  seem  destined  by 
his  superiors  to  fret  away  his  life, 
to  waste  his  talents  in  sterile  rus- 
tication? Why  has  his  Church, 
generally  so  quick  and  eager  to 
recognise  talent,  condemned  this, 
her  not  unworthy  son,  to  exile 
and  mental  ostracism  ?  Who  shall 
penetrate  the  secret  motives  of  that 
Church,  as  astute  as  she  is  motherly? 
Perchance  she  knew,  by  that  sure 
instinct  which  never  misleads,  that 
here  was  a  son  who  might  easily 
grow  refractory  were  he  put  into 
the  centres  of  civilisation — were 
he  brought  into  contact  with  the 
new  ideas,  the  wider,  larger,  truer 
knowledge  which  our  fortunate 
century  has  bestowed  upon  man- 
kind. His  superiors  did  not  under- 
rate the  Abb6  Roux.  It  is  re- 
corded at  the  Bishopric  of  Tulle 
that  Monseigneur  Bertaud,  in  one 
of  the  many  familiar  conversations 
he  held  with  the  young  vicar  of 
Varetz,  once  said  to  him :  "  Go, 
my  son — I  know  you  well;  you 
are  like  all  men  of  genius  —  you 
have  great  faults  and  great  qual- 
ities." Yet  they  condemned  him 
to  isolation. 

From  the  time  that  Joseph  Boux 
left  the  seminary  of  Brive  in  1860 
to  this  hour,  only  twice  has  the 
humble  course  of  his  priest's  life 
been  diversified — has  he  been  per- 
mitted to  get  a  glimpse  of  that 
large  outside  world  whose  nature 
he  has  apprehended  so  well  by  in- 
tuition and  by  the  aid  of  litera- 
ture. Once  he  held  a  tutorship 
lasting  six  months  in  a  noble  family 
of  Normandy,  where  on  his  way  he 
caught  a  peep  of  Paris;  and  the 
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second  time  was  his  visit  to  that 
dtj  last  year,  to  reap  the  first- 
fnuts  of  the  fame  which  has  come 
to  him  so  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly. All  the  rest  is  solitude, 
solitude  and  almost  silence,  that 
bitterest^  hardest  solitude  of  all, 
which  may  find  us  alone  in  the 
midst  of  men, — a  solitude  worse, 
far  worse,  than  real  loneliness. 
As  he  himself  has  said: — 

"  Solitude  vivifies ;  it  is  isolation 
that  kills :  for  those  who  are  called 
to  bear  it^  live  among  men  as  one  who 
speaks  not  their  language  and  is  not 
understood.  Woe  unto  him  that 
utters  the  language  of  the  land  of  ideas 
in  a  countiy  where  that  language  is  a 
dead  letter !  Though  he  seem  to  speak 
in  the  same  tongue  as  those  about  him, 
vet  he  had  better  give  expression  to 
his  thoughts  in  some  strange  jargon ; 
he  will  not  be  less  followed,  more  mis- 
apprehended. Woe  yet  more  if  he 
who  should  speak  thus  finds  himself 
a  priest,  a  teacher  of  men,  who  above 
all  should  enunciate  language  the 
clearest,  the  surest  to  penetrate  to 
the  ears  of  his  fellows! 

This  double  task  has  been  laid 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Abb^ 
Hoax ;  and  earnestly  and  well,  if 
not  joyously,  does  he  fulfil  his 
obligations.  The  peasants,  the  pre- 
tentious, deeply  ignorant  bour- 
ffeoisie,  that  make  up  his  parish- 
ioners, are  never  made  to  feel  the 
deep  abyss  that  yawns  between 
them  and  the  man  who  faithfully, 
in  the  best  spirit  of  his  creed, 
ministers  to  their  moral  wants, 
who  is  ready  to  obey  every  call  of 
priestly  duty.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  know  nought  of  the  real 
man — ^tiie  man  who  discloses  him- 
self when  he  puts  off  the  priest, 
and  shutting  the  door  behind  him 
and  the  world,  enters  his  modest 
presbytery  and  lives  among  the 
books,  the  thoughts,  the  manu- 
scriptSy  that  for  him  make  up  the 
world.  Small  wonder,  though,  if 
this  man  be  sad ;  small  wonder  if  a 


shadow  of  bitterness,  almost  of  mis- 
anthropy, enfolds  his  mental  sphere; 
small  wonder  if  his  proud,  defiant 
philosophy  reads  like  a  continual 
cry  of  anguish,  so  that  he  has  been 
nicknamed  the  Abb^  Schopenhauer, 
— a  nickname  whose  force  he  could 
not  even  comprehend  when  it  was 
repeated  to  him,  excusing  himself 
naively  for  this  ignorance  with  the 
remark,  "Novelties  penetrate  so 
late  into  the  Bas  Limousin."  The 
comparison,  like  most  of  such  analo- 
gies, is  rather  cheap  than  just ;  the 
difference  between  the  two  men, 
which  it  would  lead  us  too  far  to 
analyse,  is  deep  and  fundamental. 
To  indicate  its  nature,  it  is  enough 
to  point  out  that  the  one  is  a  Cath- 
olic priest — true  Catholic,  true 
priest,  for  all  his  breadth  of 
thought,  his  powers  of  large  ap- 
prehension ;  and  that  the  other 
is  a  free-thinker,  a  philosophical 
Buddhist,  nurtured  upon  all  the 
best  thought  of  the  East  and  West. 

It  was  while  at  St  Silvain  that 
the  Abbe  E.oux  began  to  write  for 
his  own  delectation  and  mental 
relief  some  of  the  '  Fens^es  *  that 
are  now  before  us,  and  also  the 
first  portion  of  his  '  Chanson  Lim- 
ousine,' a  suite  of  historic  frescoes, 
a  species  of  Limousin  LSgende  dea 
SiecleSy  which  he  indited  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Bertrand  de  Bom  and 
Bernard  de  Ventadour — the  native 
idiom  he  will  on  no  account  sufier 
to  be  called  a  patois — the  language 
in  which  ho  addresses  his  parish- 
ioners, in  which  he  thinks  and 
preaches. 

It  was  the  centenary  of  Petrarch, 
held  in  1874,  that  first  called  Eoux 
into  notice — a  festival  celebrated 
in  southern  France  by  the  F^libres, 
that  society  for  the  promotion  and 
revival  of  Proven9al  poetry  of 
which  Mistral  is  the  outcome,  and 
to  the  present  time  the  chief  glory. 
M.  Paul  Marieton,  himself  a  young 
F^libre,  a  poet  in  French  and  Pro- 
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ven9al,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Abb^  E.oux ;  and  struck  with 
his  work  in  dialect,  sought  to  gain 
closer  intimacy  with  the  author. 
He  unearthed  him  one  day  in  his 
retired  nest.  "He  appeared  to 
me,"  says  Marieton,  "  like  one  of 
the  Limousin  giants  of  his  *  Geste 
de  Charlemagne,'  with  his  strong 
square  frame,  his  deep  bass  voice. 
His  visage,  large  and  tender,  sweet 
and  yet  rough -hewn,  resembled 
that  of  those  English  lords  of 
Henry  VIII. 's  time  —  Northern 
colossi  painted  by  Holbein.  With 
the  gentleness  of  a  child  and  a 
poet,  he  showed  me  the  simplicity 
of  his  life,  and  I  departed  more 
moved  than  I  can  express."  It 
was  then  that  M.  Marieton  recog- 
nised that  the  priest's  sadness  was 
not  pessimism,  sprang  from  no  in- 
tellectual malady — that,  dejected 
though  he  himself  may  be,  he  is 
far  from  judging  the  world  as  evil 
per  86,  "  Ah  ! "  he  cries,  in  one  of 
his  "Pens^es,"  "if  I  could  escape 
from  the  pneumatic  machine  that 
envelops  me,  how  I  would  lift  up 
my  heart  and  my  wings ! "  And  as 
though  to  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  feet  of  future  critics,  he 
says,  "No  one  more  than  myself 
loves  what  is  good,  beautiful,  and 
true;  no  one  more  than  myself 
desires  to  render  or  to  know  others 
happy."  Indeed,  how  can  he  be  a 
pessimist — he,  the  Christian  and 
the  priest,  who  must  always  see 
God  behind  all,  not  merely  cruel, 
careless  Nature  1  Again  and  again 
he  says  to  himself,  when  he  iinds 
his  thoughts  might  carry  him  too 
far,  "Be  silent,  philosopher;  have 
resignation,  priest."  It  was  dur- 
ing this  visit  from  the  ardent 
young  F^libre  that  the  Abb^  Roux 
diffidently  confided  to  him  a  large 
number  of  copy-books,  written  in 
a  mighty  firm  hand — a  hand  that 
would  delight  graphologists  —  in 
which  were  put   down   the  mile- 


stones of  thought,  marking  the 
way  traversed  by  this  lonely  min- 
ister of  God  during  his  twenty-five 
years  of  isolated  life.  Delighted, 
M.  Marieton  at  once  proposed  to 
publish  a  selection.  At  first  the 
Abb^  demurred.  "You  would 
publish  my  *Pens^es,'"  he  said. 
"  Beware  !  I  am  not  independent 
enough  to  seek  calumny,  for  I  am 
not  an  individual^  but  a  legion ; 
and  the  good  Abb^  Boux  will  bear 
the  mountain  of  prejudice  that 
weighs  on  the  clergy  of  all  times, 
and  above  all  of  this  time.  Pru- 
dence, my  friend.  You  would  have 
me  think  that  I  shall  become  a 
personage.  I  can  scaicely  hope 
it.  I  shall  always  be  an  immured. 
With  a  proud  and  timid  character 
one  never  arrives  at  anything." 
But  M.  Marieton  did  not  let  him- 
self be  deterred,  and  to-day  the 
world  can  decide  whether  he  did 
well  or  not  to  drag  forth  this  priest 
from  his  lonely  obscurity. 

In  judging  of  the  Abb^  Roux's 
volume  as  a  whole,  it  is  needful 
ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is 
not  an  artificially  made  book  of 
maxims,  such  as  issue  forth  in  too 
great  numbers  from  the  French 
press,  where  the  writers  put  down 
concisely  page  by  paige  the  piquant 
observations  they  have  made  in  the 
world  or  the  good  things  they  have 
heard  in  society.  The  Abb4  Roux 
is  no  little  La  Rochefoucauld  of 
the  drawing-rooms.  A  very  dif- 
ferent inspiration  is  felt  here ; 
there  breathes  the  air  of  a  higher, 
truer  origin.  These  pages  may 
rather  be  regarded  as  the  frag- 
ments of  some  great  work  never 
written  owing  to  adverse  circum- 
stances, as  the  revenge  of  a  re- 
pressed destiny  or  individuality. 
Each  "  Pens^e  "  bears  the  impress 
of  a  personal  emotion :  in  these 
thoughts  of  the  Abbe  Roux,  that 
"I,"  so  hateful  according  to  Pascal, 
is  almost  always  present.   And  nat- 
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nrally  so,  for  these  Thoughts  were 
penned  for  himself,  not  for  the 
world. 

"  To  put  forth  ^Pens^es,"'  he  writes, 
in  a  species  of  autobiographical  intro- 
duction— "  this  is  my  consolation,  my 
delight,  my  aim.  I,  too,  can  say  to 
myself,  though  in  a  different  sense, 
*  I  think,  hence  I  am.'  ...  It  is  a 
difficult,  delicate  enterprise  to  write 
'Pens^es.'  What  a  careful  spirit,  what 
a  fruitful  imagination,  what  a  just  and 
profound  perception  of  things,  what  a 
happy  style  it  needs  even  to  be  me- 
diocre !  Why  have  I  taken  on  my 
shoulders  this  burden  ?  What  neces- 
sity drove  me  to  this  task  ?  Alas  I 
the  intelligence  of  man  is  a  mystery, 
and,  like  the  plants,  each  of  us  appro- 
priates and  assimilates  naturally  that 
which  corresponds  to  what  is  within 
him  from  that  which  is  without.  *  It 
is  a  melancholy  humour,  produced  by 
the  sadness  of  solitude,  which  first 
put  into  my  head  the  idea  of  meddling 
with  writing.  And  after  finding  my- 
self entirely  emptied  out  and  void  of 
other  matter,  I  presented  myself  to 
myself  as  an  argument  and  a  theme.' 
These  reasons,  given  by  Montaigne, 
are  also  mine,  with  the  difference  of 
his  marvellous  mind,  his  high  posi- 
tion, his  great  knowledge,  and  his  rare 
experience.  This '  sadness  of  solitude,' 
which  he  knew  only  in  one  part  of  his 
life,  has  been  my  close  companion 
since  my  youth." 

Probably  quite  unconsciously,  but 
with  the  sort  of  sly  satire  that 
peeps  forth  now  and  again  in  his 
writings,  Roux  foresees  of  what 
nature  will  be  the  judgments  passed 
on  his  work.  He  writes :  "  By 
habit  the  critic  of  a  poet  inclines 
to  praise ;  it  is  a  matter  of  showing 
that  he  has  taste :  the  critic  of  a 
moralist  inclines  to  blame ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  showing  that  he  has  judg- 
ment." 

Boux's  book  has  been  classified 
by  its  editor  into  ten  sections : 
literature  and  the  Poets;  Elo- 
quence and  Orators ;  History  and 
Historians;  Mind,  Talent,  and 
Character;  Joy,   Pain,   and    For- 


tune ;  Time,  Life,  Death,  and  the 
Future;  the  Family,  Childhood, 
and  Old  Age ;  the  Country  and  the 
Peasants;  Love,  Friendship,  and 
Friends;  and  God  and  Religion. 
Of  these  the  first  and  third  sections 
are  the  weakest,  the  eighth  the 
most  remarkable  and  original  of 
all.  That  his  literary  judgments 
should  be  the  feeblest,  is  due  no 
doubt  to  Roux's  sacerdotal  and 
hence  limited  education,  and  the 
autodidactic  nature  of  his  later 
studies  uncorrected  by  intercourse 
with  educated  persons ;  for  by  tem- 
perament he  has  an  essentially 
literary  mind,  which  his  love  for 
the  Latin  language  alone  would 
prove.  "  Oh  the  splendid  language, 
how  I  love  it !  I  learnt  Latin  at 
college  with  as  much  heart  as 
though  it  had  been  the  speech  of 
my  father  and  mother.  I  do  not 
hold  it  in  my  memory,  I  have  it 
in  my  entrails.  I  long  thought  in 
Latin  in  order  to  speak  in  French. 
My  prose  and  my  verse  are  full  of 
Latinisms.  Premeditated  ?  No ; 
come  there  by  grace."  In  these 
words  do  we  not  read  the  confession 
of  a  true  humanist,  such  as  the  six- 
teenth century  might  have  called 
forth  ?  It  was  through  Latin  that 
Roux  imbibed  his  first  ideas,  was 
ushered  into  the  intellectual  life ; 
and  its  impress  is  certainly  found 
in  his  style — concise,  compact,  con- 
solidated, and  thickset — Latin  in 
its  primal  origin,  strewn  though  it 
is  with  Limousinisms.  But  if  his 
literary  judgments  are  at  times 
paradoxical;  if  he  is  rather  a 
moralist  and  a  poet,  a  man  of  fine 
perceptions  and  ethical  intuitions, 
than  a  cold  analytical  critic ;  if,  like 
all  untutored  men,  he  does  occa- 
sionally put  forth  the  old  as  new ; 
if  he  does  now  and  again  show 
want  of  discernment,  or  a  clerical 
narrowness  of  comprehension, — he 
redeems  it  a  few  sentences  ahead 
by  a  naivetCy  a  freshness  of  stand- 
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point)  that  recalls  most  favourably 
the  fact  that  here  we  are  in  con- 
tact with  an  independent  mind 
that  has  not  suffered  for  good  or 
evil  from  contact  with  man  and 
criticism. 

But  let  us  allow  the  Abb^  Roux 
to  speak  for  himself.  We  will  pro- 
ceed to  quote  from  the  section  we 
have  pronounced  the  weakest — 
whence  our  readers  may  judge  how 
good  the  strongest.  We  must  add, 
in  fairness  to  our  author,  that  he 
naturally  loses  much  in  translation 
— all  the  more,  that  he  chooses  his 
words  with  great  care,  not  only  for 
their  exact  shade  of  meaning  but 
for  their  euphony : — 

"  The  real  gives  the  exact ;  the 
ideal  adds  the  true.  The  realist  only 
produces  things  ;  the  idealist  invents 
beings." 

"  I  should  define  poetry  as  the  ex- 
quisite expression  of  exquisite  im- 
pressions." 

"  The  artist,  body  and  soul,  should 
beware  of  a  mere  ideal  —  that  is  to 
say,  of  a  soul  not  joined  to  a  body ; 
and  of  a  mere  real — that  is  to  say,  of 
a  body  not  joined  to  a  soul." 

"  Great  souls  are  harmonious." 

Most  excellent  is  the  following ; 
and  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  how 
one  living  away  from  the  world  of 
art  could  have  so  apprehended  its 
momentary  dangers,  so  truly  for- 
mulated its  perverse  tendencies. 
It  shows  what  strength  lies  in 
classicism  duly  understood. 

"Ancient  art  clothed  the  human 
body  with  chastity  and  majesty ; 
modem  art  unclothes  even  the  nude. 
It  is  an  unchaste,  sometimes  an  impu- 
dent art.  Athens  poured  a  soul  over 
the  body,  Paris  spreads  a  body  over 
the  soul.  The  Greek  statue  blushed, 
the  French  statue  calls  forth  blushes." 

"  Every  one  will  fix  by  instinct  on 
the  books  which  reply  to  the  needs 
of  his  nature." 

That  he  should  hate  Voltaire  is 
natural  to  a  priest.  "Since  Vol- 
taire's time,"  he  writes,  "we  grin 
— we  do  not  laugh." 


"  Never  had  writers  less  sensibility, 
or  spoke  of  it  moi'e,  than  those  of  the 
eighteenth  century." 

"Literature  was  once  an  art,  and 
finance  a  business ;  now  the  positions 
are  reversed." 

"  The  punishment  of  licentious 
writers  is  that  all  the  world  cannot 
read  them,  nor  avow  that  they  have 
done  so." 

That  this  parish  priest  conceived 
a  great  appreciation  of  the  English 
authors,  though  he  can  only  have 
read  them  in  the  inadequate 
French  translations,  the  following 
extract  will  prove : — 

"  Shakespeare  :  greater  than  his- 
tory, as  great  as  poetry,  he  alone 
would  suffice  for  the  literature  of  a 
nation. 

"Addison :  Shakespeare  is  an  ocean ; 
Addison  an  aquarium. 

"  Milton :  he  sings  ecstasy  like 
Gabriel,  hatred  like  Lucifer,  love 
like  Eve,  and  repentance  like  Adam. 

"  Goldsmith  :  his  *  Vipar  of  Wake- 
field,' translated  by  Charles  Nodier, 
attaches  itself  to  the  memory  as  with 
nails  of  gold. 

"  Walter  Scott :  history  re-lives  in 
his  novels,  so  honest,  so  delicate,  so 
true,  whenever  he  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  blacken  the  monks. 

"  Thomas  Moore :  what  a  perfume 
of  patriotism  sweeps  across  him,  light 
and  fresh  as  a  breeze  1 

"  Byron  :  a  proud,  pure  blood,  bold 
and  supple,  impatient  of  restraint ;  an 
enemy  of  the  spur,  indocile  to  the 
lashes  of  the  whip,  whom  men  think 
vicious,  and  who  is  merely  capricious." 

Even  German  writers  have  been 
perused.  The  following  are  the 
happiest  among  his  judgments: — 

"  Goethe :  a  German  loving-cup  en- 
graved at  Corinth. 

"  Schiller  :  has  put  into  drama  his- 
tory read  in  a  dream. 

"  Klopstock :  a  pall  covered  with 
silver  tears. 

"  Wieland  :  has  composed  epics  that 
are  but  ballads. 

"  Burger :  has  composed  ballads 
that  are  epics." 

To    French  writers   he  is  not 
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always  so  just,  nor  are  his  defini- 
tions so  happy.  We  quote  a  few 
of  the  most  successful: — 


^  Beaumarchais :  a  tranquil  autumn 
day,  when  the  fall  of  some  dry  leaf 
strikes  here  and  there  with  a  sinister 
sound. 

"  Voltaire  :  the  mind  of  a  courtier, 
and  the  heart  of  a  courtesan. 

^  George  Sand  :  like  Circe,  she 
changes  all  her  lovers  into  beasts." 

It  is  natural  that  the  theme  of 
eloquence  and  orators  should  at- 
tract one  whose  profession  obliges 
him  to  be  a  speaker.  What  manner 
of  preacher  he  himself  is  does  not 
appear;  but  when  in  Paris  last 
year,  he  confessed  that  his  ambi- 
tion would  have  been  to  see  him- 
self a  monk  —  a  Dominican,  for 
example.  "A  religious  corpora- 
tion should  have  sustained  my  old 
carcass,  then  I  should  have  been 
an  orator."  And  excusing  himself 
for  his  assurance,  and  for  the 
homely  image  he  was  about  to 
apply,  he  added,  "One  learns  to 
preach  as  dogs  to  bark."  The 
image  is,  after  all,  not  so  shocking. 
Has  not  Jean  Paul  said,  "  A  theo- 
logian is  like  a  dog  who  looks 
at  the  sky  before  he  begins  to 
bark"? 

"The  speaker  is  made,  the  orator 
is  bom.'* 

*' Exact  stenography  harms  a  dis- 
course as  photography  harms  a  face. 
In  order  that  face  and  discourse  should 
seem  beautiful  on  canvas  and  parch- 
ment, they  must  be  touched  up." 

"  LengUiiness  of  speech,  languor  of 
listening." 

"  JucOth  before  presenting  herself 
to  Holofemes  put  on  her  richest 
robes,  her  bracelets,  her  earrings,  her 
necklets,  her  rings,  her  bands  of 
purple,  her  golden  pins.  And  besides 
all  this,  God  clad  her  in  splendour. 
Thus  an  orator  adorns  himself  with 
sentiments,  poetry,  images ;  all  good 
things  no  doubt,  but  impotent  with- 
out the  Beautiful,  that  splendour  of 
the  True." 


From  the  section  on  History,  it 
seems  only  worth  while  quoting 
one  of  those  autobiographic  sighs 
that  we  encounter  in  the  most  un- 
expected places  in  this  volume : — 

"  The  Emperor  Augustus,  placed  at 
table  between  asthmatic  Yirgil  and 
blear-eyed  Horace,  said,  laugmng,  'I 
am  between  sighs  and  tears.'  Alas  ! 
who  is  not  seated  between  sighs  and 
tears  at  the  banquet  of  life  1  '^ 

In  the  next  sections  we  gain 
many  such  autobiographic  in- 
sights ;  we  also  find  the  writer 
at  his  subtlest  and  strongest.  As 
is  natural  to  the  priest,  the  mor- 
alist is  ever  present;  but,  unlike 
the  priest,  he  does  not  merely 
skim  the  surface — he  is  a  philo- 
sopher who  endeavours  to  get  at 
the  root  of  things.  We  select  at 
haphazard  an  anthology  of  fine 
fancies  from  the  next  two  sections, 
reserving  to  the  last  that  where- 
on the  Abb6  Boux  speaks  Kar 
iioufnav : — 

"  In  the  matter  of  praise  we  rather 
consult  our  appetite  than  our  health." 

"  However  much  sunshine  there  be 
in  our  intellect,  there  are  always  cor- 
ners that  remain  in  the  shade." 

"  What  is  experience  1  A  poor  little 
cabin  constructed  with  the  fragments 
of  that  palace  of  gold  and  marble  called 
our  illusions." 

"  Buried  alive  !  What  precautions 
are  not  taken  against  this  peril ! .  But 
there  are  souls  buried  alive,  hearts 
buried  alive,  intellects  buried  alive, 
and  who  is  disquieted  for  them?" 

"Do  not  have  your  head  in  your 
heart,  nor  your  heart  in  your  head." 

"Happy  he  who  mortifies  that 
bitter  pleasure  of  crying  out  at  all 
that  hurts  or  presses  him.  He  will 
be  at  peace  witn  others  and  himself." 

"Our  experience  is  rather  com- 
posed of  lost  illusions  than  of  acquired 
wisdom." 

"  Air  good  for  the  body  to  breathe 
does  not  extend  very  high,  say  the 
physicists.  Respirable  air  for  the  soul 
here  below  abounds  still  less." 

"Who  suffers  most, — the  capable 
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man  who  is  kept  down  and  should 
be  on  high,  or  the  mediocrity  who  is 
on  high  and  should  be  below  ? " 

"  Our  sentiments,  our  thoughts,  our 
words  lose  their  rectitude  in  entering 
certain  minds,  as  sticks  become  dis- 
torted when  plunged  into  water." 

"Very  few  men  are  capable  of 
judging.  *  Public  opinion'  is  often 
nothing  but  the  opinion  of  one  ac- 
cepted for  all." 

"  Trees  with  tall  crowns  have  less 
shade  at  their  feet." 

"  Too  many  social  and  literary  con- 
ventions hinder  us  from  bein^  our- 
selves, either  as  citizens  or  as  writers." 

"The  folly  we  should  have  com- 
mitted is  that  which  we  pardon  the 
least  readily  in  others." 

"  The  man  of  talent,  bom  poor,  can- 
not take  care  of  himself,  not  wait,  not 
place  himself  when  and  where  he 
would.  Daily  bread  solicits  him  first, 
and  binds  him  from  the  beginning. 
.He  can  onlv  live  according  to  the 
spirit  at  odd  moments  in  hiding  or 
compi*omi8ing  himself.  Having  nei- 
ther liberty,  nor  independence,  nor 
facilities,  nor  consideration,  he  runs 
a  sad  risk  that  if  at  last  he  should 
arrive,  he  arrives  damaged  and  aged." 

"  Like  to  those  statues  which  it  is 
needful  to  make  larger  than  life  in 
order  that,  seen  from  below  or  afar, 
they  may  seem  of  natural  size,  so  cer- 
tain truths  need  to  be  exaggerated  in 
order  that  the  public  may  gain  a  just 
idea  of  them." 

"Press  anything,  and  a  sigh  will 
come  forth." 

"  To  live,  to  over-live,  to  re-live,  is 
the  whole  of  man." 

"  To  love  is  to  select." 

"Beason,  habitual  inspiration,  sec- 
ondary ;  inspiration,  superior  reason, 
intermittent." 

"Friends  are  rare,  for  the  same 
good  reason  that  men  are  not  com- 
mon." 

"  What  is  love  ?  two  souls  and  one 
body.  Friendship?  two  bodies  and 
one  soul." 

"  Not  careless  enough  to  have  com- 
rades, not  credulous  enough  to  have 
friends." 

"Love  is  nearly  everything  in 
novels  ;  it  is  nearly  nothing  in  lue." 

We  have  said  that  the  eighth 
section  of  this  book  is  its  strongest 


point.  It  is  this  section  that  treats 
of  the  country  and  the  peasants — 
themes  the  Abb^  Roux  has  had 
opportunities  only  too  ample  of 
studying  au  fond.  Sarcey,  that 
acute  French  critic,  having  read 
this  portion  of  the  work,  has  re- 
corded it  as  his  opinion  that  never 
has  the  peasant  been  painted  more 
profoundly,  limned  with  strokes 
at  once  more  enei^etic  and  sober. 
It  is  truly  possible  to  name  the 
writer  the  La  Bruy^re  of  the  peas- 
ant. He  has  stigmatised  them  in 
their  egotism,  their  narrow-heart- 
edness,  as  with  a  red-hot  iron ;  he 
has  put  plainly  forward  the  error 
of  their  nature;  he  has  shown 
their  brute  relationship  with  the 
soil.  Contrary  to  the  pictures 
painted  by  Geoi*ge  Sand,  he  de- 
monstrates the  French  peasant  as 
the  least  romantic,  the  least  ideal 
of  men.  These  pages  are  pitiless 
in  their  unflinching  veracity,  which 
is  almost  summed  up  in  the  phrase, 
"  I  should  love  the  peasant  if  he 
did  not  disgust  me."  A  more  re- 
markable physiology  of  the  French 
hind  has  probably  never  been  writ- 
ten. It  must,  however,  not  be  ap- 
plied too  generally.  The  people  of 
the  Bas  Limousin,  among  whom 
this  priest  is  thrown,  are  a  rude, 
coarse,  heavy -natured  population, 
with  a  vulgarity  common  to  the 
peasants  of  the  midland  depart- 
ments of  France,  but  which  is  by 
no  means  the  attribute  of  all  the 
nation.  For  example,  they  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  mercurial, 
poetical  Southerners,  who  are  as 
gay  as  the  sun  above  their  heads. 
The  Abba's  observations  have  been 
guided  by  the  people  among  whom 
they  were  formulated.  This  is  a 
guarantee  of  their  truth,  but,  like 
most  truths,  it  must  be  accepted 
relatively.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  pastor  of  this  people 
evinces  a  singular  bitterness  against 
them.  We  must,  however,  bear  in 
mind  that  enforced  companionship 
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with  inferior  souls  has  been  the  bane 
of  his  existence ;  and  he  therefore 
feels  towards  them  that  particular 
and  peculiar  bitterness  we  are  all 
apt  to   evince  towards  the  daily 
recurring  trials  of  our  life.     The 
colours  are  laid  on  black  and  heav- 
ily, there  is  no  denying;  but  who 
of  us  shall  say  they  are  not  true  ? 
Surely  the  man  who  has  studied 
these  specimens  of  humanity  many 
a  long  weary  year,  should  know 
them  best.     It  strikes  us,  perhaps, 
as    more    curious    because    these 
judgments  proceed  from  a  priest, 
a  Christian — ^from  a  man  who  is 
monitor,    spiritual    director,    and 
confessor  to  this  folk.     But  when 
all  is  said — ^when  we  have  read 
the  chapter  with  due  care  —  we 
shall  find  it  is  not  entirely  damn- 
ing :  there  is  a  counterfoil  of  deep 
pity,  of  comprehending  sympathy, 
which   must  be  balanced   against 
these  hard  dictoj  if  we  would  ar- 
rive at  a  just  conclusion.     "  What 
is  a   peasant  t"  asks  our  Abb6; 
and    he    replies,    <'An   unformed 
man."     "  The  peasant,"  continues 
this   implacable  observer,    'Moves 
no  one,  and  nothing,  except  to  use 
it.     If  you  do  him  good,  he  will 
not  love  you ;  if  you  do  him  harm, 
he  will   at   least  fear  you  —  for 
'    how  can  one  know  of  whom  one 
may  have    need?"     This    is    his 
whole  preoccupation,  his  sole  mo- 
tor-power.    He  is  the  most  sober 
of   creatures  at  home,   the  least 
sober  abroad.     He  deprives  him- 
self less  to  enjoy,  than  he  enjoys 
depriving  himself.     As  to  paying, 
he  does  this  as  grudgingly  as  the 
soil  he  cultivates.     He  lies  by  na- 
ture and  by  caution;  he  ignores 
the  art  of  telling  his  thoughts  di- 
rectly and  clearly;   the  truth  of 
any  of  his  statements  is  not  ob- 
tained from  what  he  says,  but  from 
what  his  auditor  must  guess.     As 
for  poetry,  as  for  all  the  romance 
that  has  been  wrapped  around  him, 
from  the  days  of  Theocritus  and 


Virgil  down  to  those  of  George 
Sand,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Abb^ 
Boux, — an  opinion  probably  very 
true,  —  all  this  is  romance  —  ro- 
mance, and  nothing  more.  He  de- 
fines the  peasant  as  the  least  poetic 
of  mortals  : — 

"  Observe  him,"  he  says,  "  on  this 
fine  summer's  evening,  when  all  is  joy 
and  light  and  song,  gaiety,  prayer,  and 
transport  Where  is  your  man  ?  He 
is  down  below  sleeping  heavily,  un- 
able to  do  aught  else  after  the  bad 
wine  he  has  drunk.  The  romance- 
writers  amuse  themselves  at  our  ex- 
pense when  they  tell  us  that  the 
peasant  sings  the  beauties  of  nature, 
faithful  love,  spring,  flowers,  and 
fruits ;  he  shouts  n>rth  oaths,  he 
howls  forth  horrible  tipsy  songs,  and 
that  is  the  plain  truth." 

"A  peasant  is  only  so  far  like  a. 
man  as  a  block  of  marble  is  like 
a  statue,"  he  says  elsewhere;  and 
again  he  compares  them  to  little 
children,  for,  like  them,  they  seek 
to  put  everything  into  their  mouths. 
Without  his  beast  of  burden,  how- 
ever, the  peasant  is  incomplete : — 

''Take  away  his  cow,  his  ox,  his 
ass,  and  you  despoil  him.  .  .  .  Those 
who  upbraid  Pierre  Dupont  for  his 
famous  refrain— 

"  '  J*aime  Jeamie  ma  femme;  eh  bien ! 

j^aimerais  mieux 
La  voir  mourir  que  voir  mourir  mes 

boeuf  8 ' — 

do  not  stop  to  consider  that  a  wife 
costs  nothing,  and  that  oxen  cost 
dear;  that  a  peasant  can  live  and 
work  without  a  wife,  but  not  with- 
out his  oxen.  Thus  Napoleon  the 
Great  counted  the  loss  of  a  horse  as 
greater  than  that  of  a  man.' 

Besides  his  home,  the  peasant  has 
a  second,  where  he  is  no  less  at 
ease  than  in  the  first,  and  this  is 
the  market- place.  There  he  ceases 
to  be  a  man,  a  Christian.  He  be- 
comes like  a  spider  in  the  centre  of 
his  web.  ^1  la  guerre  comme  d  la 
guerre.  At  the  fair  as  at  the  fair. 
The  voice  neither  of  blood  nor  of 
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friendship,  nor  of  respect  nor  of  hon- 
our, has  weight  with  him  ;  he  is  re- 
solved to  sell  as  dear  and  quickly 
as  possible,  to  cheat  even  his  neigh- 
bour, even  his  father  and  mother. 
"  To  have  consideration  {nvenager)  ? 
For  whom  1  For  that  honest  man  ? 
But  an  honest  man  is  inoffensive. 
For  that  wicked  man?  Oh  yes; 
he  might  harm  me."  Thus  reasons 
the  peasant.  Sell,  no  matter  to 
whom,  no  matter  what,  no  matter 
how :  this  is  the  sum-total  of  his 
diplomacy.  He  sells,  he  lends,  he 
exchanges,  he  pays,  but  he  never 
gives.  A  subtle  trait  of  manners 
lies  in  the  remark — "  He  gives  his 
arm  to  his  wife  on  the  day  of  their 
marriage  for  the  first  and  last 
time." 

It  is  clearlj  evident  from  the 
Abb6  Koux's  descriptions,  that  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said 
concerning  the  amelioration  of  the 
peasant's  lot  since  the  Revolution, 
matters  have  not  mended  much^ 
at  least  not  in  certain  districts, 
among  which  must  be  numbered 
the  Basse  Bretagne  and  the  Bas 
Limousin.  Our  Abb^  feels  assured 
that  if  another  La  Bruyfere,  another 
Madame  de  S^vign^,  could  see  all 
the  squalor  and  misery  witnessed 
by  him,  they  would  raise  the  same 
cry  of  horror  and  pity  that  was 
raised  two  centuries  ago.  In  part 
this  is  the  fault  of  the  men  them- 
selves, but  in  part  also  of  their 
circumstances ;  and  who  shall  say 
where  action  and  reaction  begin 
and  end?  The  following  fancy 
dialogue  given  by  the  priest  is  in- 
structive : — 

The  HyaienUt.  "Air  as  well  as 
bread  is  the  first  necessity.  Let  us 
have  air,  have  windows,  my  good 
man." 

«  Yes,  sir." 

The  Tax-gatherer,  "So  many  win- 
dows, 80  many  taxes  to  pay." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

After  which,  boarding  up  three  of 
his  four  windows,  the  peasant  says 
with  a  sigh,  "  No  more  air  for  me,  no 


more  light,  no  more  health,  no  joy 
except  outside  under  the  great  vault 
of  the  good  Grod." 

Surely  here  is  one  of  the  traits 
of  sympathy  that  atone  for  many 
of  the  hard  words  launched  by  the 
priest.  We  will  quote  at  random 
a  few  more  of  these  axioms,  which 
contain  deep  truths,  even  if  at 
times  their  colouring  is  highly 
charged : — 

"  The  people  of  Tulle  call  our  pea- 
sants peccata.  This  nickname  en- 
closes an  admirable  definition.  The 
peasant  is  truly  sin,  original  sin,  still 
persistent  and  visible  in  all  its  ugly 
7iaiv€t^  in  all  its  naive  ugliness." 

"  Every  peasant  who  learns  to  read 
and  write  renounces  the  country  in 
his  heart." 

"A  philosopher  defined  man  as  a 
religious  animal.  Why  am  I  not  a 
philosopher?  I  should  define  the 
peasant  as  a  superstitious  animal." 

"  *  Scratch  the  Russian,'  said  Na- 
poleon, *and  the  Tartar  reappears/ 
And  you,  men  of  obligatory  education, 
polish,  varnish  the  peasant  as  you 
will,  the  peccata  will  always  survive ; 
and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  since  you 
need  to  eat  bread." 

"The  peasant  loves  the  town,  and 
detests  the  citizen ;  the  citizen  loves 
the  country,  and  detests  the  peasant" 

"  The  peasant  is  less  slow  to  fetch 
the  veterinary  surgeon  for  his  animals 
than  the  doctor  for  himself.  When  ' 
the  doctor  is  called,  the  invalid  is  in- 
deed very  bad.  Fifteen  francs  for  a 
visit,  that  in  itself  is  an  illness,  and 
'an  illness  upon  an  illness  does  not 
make  wealth.'" 

But  even  the  Abbe  Roux  has  to 
admit  that  there  is  a  better  side  to 
this  poor  specimen  of  humanity. 
"  If  one  searches  well  into  the  very 
depths  of  the  peasant,"  he  says, 
"  one  ends  by  finding  a  certain  su- 
perior sense,  which  we  can  but  ex- 
plain with  difficulty,  but  which  it 
is  just  to  note."  And  as  a  proof, 
he  gives  a  touching  little  tale  that 
shows  the  deep-down  sense  of  un- 
conscious poetry  that  resides  in 
the  countryman,  that  is  indeed  in 
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part  an  ofispring  of  his  super- 
stitious nature,  whence  has  arisen 
all  the  folk-lore,  the  songs  of  the 
soil,  the  naive  expressions  our 
oTer-cultured  age  values  so  highly. 
This  is  the  tale  much  shortened — 
a  tale,  no  doubt,  studied  from  the 
life.  A  young  peasant  has  lost 
his  adored  wife,  and  fancies,  by  a 
sweet  madness  of  love,  that  he 
recognises  her  among  the  lovely 
stars  of  the  firmament : — 

'*  'This  star,  does  it  recognise  in  its 
turn?' 

"*Ye8,  without  doubt.  Else  why 
this  long  eaze,  so  obstinately  fixed 
on  him,  this  profound,  calm,  pure 
look,  tender  at  times.'  And  he 
passes  his  nights  in  loving  contem- 
plation. One  day  I  met  hun  return- 
ing from  his  vineyard.  Seeing  me, 
he  smiJed  ;  I  see  it  still,  that  strange 
smile. 

^ '  Well  1 '  I  said,  desiring  to  speak 
to  him,  but  not  knowing  wnat  to  say. 
He  also  replied — 

";  Well  r  Then,  *  I  have  seen  her 
spin.  They  say  she  is  dead,  that 
she  is  under  the  earth.  Nonsense  ! 
She  is  above,  she  is  alive.  I  have 
asked  her  to  come  down.  She  wishes 
it  toa  Can  she  ?  Poor  thing  !  In 
truth,  matters  cannot  go  on  like  this  ; 
we  must  come  together  again,  she  to 
me  or  I  to  her,  for  ever.'" 

Is  not  this  tender  poetry  ? 

That  there  is  no  real  divorce  be- 
tween the  soul  of  this  priest  and 
his  peasant  flock  is  proved  by  a 
lovely  passage,  one  of  the  most 
lovely  in  the  book,  which  is  quite 
a  poem  of  reconciliation.  It  is 
pat  into  form  of  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe  : —     • 

"0  peasant^  thou  cultivatest  the 
fields,  tnou  f  ertilisest  them  and  sowest 
them ;  thou  makest  the  com  to  sprout 
from  the  earth ;  by  thee  the  arid  is 
changed  into  wheat ;  thou  nourishest 
man,  who  is  flesh.  Thou  buriest  a 
dead  and  cold  seed,  which  anon  re- 
vives, and  flowers,  and  fructifies.  .  .  . 
Glory  to  thee,  peasant ! " 

"0  priest,  thou  workest  with  souls ; 
•  .   .   thou  nourishest  man,  who  is 
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soul.  .  .  .  Thou  buriest  a  body  weary 
of  life  ;  but  this  body,  returned  to  its 
soul,  shall  rise  one  day,  and  that  day 
will  be  long,  like  to  eternity.  O 
priest,  glory  to  thee  ! " 

The  peasant  and  the  priest  are 
thus  approached  in  a  work  that 
has  a  common  symbol,  and  the  com- 
mon brotherhood  between  them 
that  seemed  strained  is  re-estab- 
lished. 

That  in  the  section  devoted  to 
God  and  religion  not  only  the 
minister  of  the  Most  High,  but 
the  Catholic  priest,  is  prominent 
and  dominant,  will  at  once  be  as- 
sumed. Frequent  ignorance,  dis- 
tortion of  facts,  and  narrowness  of 
knowledge  meet  us  here  j  but  even 
here  we  can  cull  some  subtle 
thoughts,  some  fine  expressions. 
We  give  a  few  samples : — 

"In  the  presence  of  God  we  talk 
too  much ;  we  do  not  listen  enough. 
Let  the  Master  speak.  It  is  but  just ; 
it  will  prove  profitable.  In  very 
truth  lie  knows  whereof  we  have 
need,  and  we  know  not  that  which 
He  knows." 

"  Christian,  philanthropist,  humani- 
tarian. .  .  .  Humanitarian,  philan- 
thropist. Christian." 

"If  the  Son  of  Mary  was  but  a 
great  philosopher,  how  comes  it,  O 
free-thmkers,  that  you  love  His  phi- 
losophy so  little  and  practise  it  so  ill  1 " 

"A  poplar -leaf  can  hide  the  sun 
from  our  sight ;  the  slenderest  ter- 
restrial care  hides  God's  shining 
immensity." 

"  God  often  calls  on  us,  but  gener- 
ally we  are  not  at  home." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts 
of  this  lonely  man  —  lonely  from 
circumsteLpces,  not  from  choice. 
It  must  indeed  have  needed  great 
moral  force  to  resist  sinking  un- 
der the  dead -weight  of  soulless- 
ness  with  which  he  has  been  so 
many  years  surrounded,  to  keep 
his  mind  healthy  and  rightly 
balanced  in  such  wretched  physi- 
cal and  social  incarceration.     Be- 
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jond  question  the  temptation  to- 
wards discouragement  must  have 
been  hard  for  the  intellectual 
morality  of  this  lonely  thinker,  and 
the  study  of  a  soul  that  meets  us 
in  these  pages  but  enhances  their 
fascination.  We  witness  a  great 
moral  combat ;  we  are  also  happily 
present  at  the  victorious  issue. 
Here  is  his  own  picture  of  his 
triumph.  It  seems  his  friends 
nicknamed  him  Pervicax — the  ob- 
stinate. He  introduces  us  to  this 
Pervicax,  who,  since  thirty  years, 
studies,  observes,  writes  for  no 
purpose.  Except  two  or  three, 
who  suspect  his  value  and  are 
silent,  no  one  takes  Pervicax  seri- 
ously. 

"  *  If  he  had  merit,*  they  say,  *  the 
masters  would  salute  him  before  the 
face  of  all.'  Suddenly  a  homage  comes 
to  Pervicax  from  afar  and  above  ; 
he  is  sought  out  amid  his  isolation. 
*  Really  what  a  surprise  !  Well,  the 
man  has  talent,  let  us  admit  it.'  And 
from  to-day  to  to-morrow  Pervicax 
becomes  a  prophet — a  prophet  in  his 
own  country.  He  is  surrounded,  ad- 
mired, commended ;  they  praise  a 
pamphlet  which  appeared  some  fifteen 
years  ago  in  miost  of  universal  in- 
difference ;  they  exhume  some  college 
thesis  in  which  they  protest  his  talent 
already  showed  itself ;  his  last  work 
is  laid  on  the  table  well  in  sight,  with 
the  paper-knife  between  the  leaves. 
.  .  .  The  time  has  gone  by  for 
shrugging  of  shoulders,  for  sneering 
looks,  for  pitying  smiles ;  all  has 
changed  aspect,  and  with  the  stones 
that  they  used  to  throw  at  him  they 
are  now  anxious  to  build  up  a  pedestal 
for  the  statue  that  is  being  prepared." 

This  passage,  for  all  its  evident 
pleasure  at  receiving  at  last  the 
recognition  that  is  his  due,  shows 
also  in  its  satire  how  truly  the 
Abb^  Boux  gauges  men  and  man- 
kind. 

The  comparison  between  the 
thoughts  of  Koux  and  those  of 
another  solitary,  who,  it  is  true, 
never  "  arrived  "  until  after  his 


death,  is  so  likely  to  be  made  at 
the  present  moment  when  readers 
are  occupied  with  Amiel's  *  Journal 
Intime,'  that  a  few  words  about  the 
two  men  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
the  more  that  their  work  and 
life  have  already  been  confronted. 
There  is  this  analogy  between 
them,  that  both  were  led  by  loneli- 
ness to  cultivate  a  perhaps  excessive 
development  of  their  inner  life ; 
both  were  inclined  by  isolation 
towards  that  intense  self-analysis 
which  is  natural  to  lonely  men  of 
subjective  nature.  But  here  the 
analogy  ends ;  for  Amiel  was  a 
dreamer  rather  than  a  recluse  :  he 
lived  near  to  society,  and  could 
have  the  world  with  him  when 
he  willed,  as  he  often  did.  Roux 
is  a  solitary  by  necessity,  not  by 
choice.  He  is  further  isolated  from 
his  fellow-men  by  the  site  of  his 
home,  as  well  as  isolated  from  his 
mental  peers  by  his  profession. 
Roux  lives  in  an  intellectual 
desert;  in  Geneva,  Amiel  could 
have  his  choice  of  friends.  If 
both  are  sad,  again  there  is  a 
difference.  Amiel  might  be  called 
a  virtuoso  of  melancholy.  Not  so 
Koux.  He  is  too  ingenuous  ;  there 
is  no  design,  no  posing,  no  self- 
consciousness  about  this  priest. 
His  outpourings  are  genuinely 
penned  for  relief  from  the  loneli- 
ness that,  but  for  this  safety-valve, 
would  madden  him  or  drag  him 
down.  They  are  neither  brothers 
in  misfortune  nor  brothers  in  soul. 
It  is  curious  to  understand  why 
people  so  love  to  raise  these  an- 
alogies, to  make  these  classifica- 
tions. May  no  soul  stand  alone  on 
its  own  merits  or  demerits  1 

Koux,  middle-aged  though  he 
be,  has,  as  he  himself  says  and 
knows,  not  yet  lived.  Whether 
he  may  still  develop,  or  whether  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  loneliness 
has  ossified  his  powers  of  adapta- 
bility, are  points  only  the  future 
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can  solve.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  that 
his  innermost  thoughts  have  been 
given  to  the  ii?orld,  that  France 
now  knows  that  it  numbers  a 
thinker  the  more.  Unless  his 
Church  release  him,  unless  she 
place  him  in  some  more  genial 
and  iroitful  environment,  the  Abb^ 
Rons  remains  where  he  is,  tied  by 
his  stomach,  as  he  drastically  ex- 
presses it,  held  down  by  the  neces- 
sity for  bare  food,  that  makes  him 
dependent  on  his  cloth.  He  has 
not  abandoned  all  hope.  "  If  the 
good  €rod  would  grant  to  me  some 
day  to  quit  the  country,  then  the 
country,  seen  across  my  memory, 
across  my  regrets  perchance,  will 
have  charms  for  me,  like  those 
faces  of  relatives  that  were  severe 
to  ns,  and  that  seem  so  sweet  to 
contemplate  when  they  are  no 
more."  In  this  passage  Boux 
makes  his  peace  beforehand  with 
the  country  for  any  hard  things 
he  may  have  said  or  felt.  Will 
he  be  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
modest  hamlet  hidden  among  un- 
dulating lands  of  chestnut  woods, 
from  the  bald  square  church  with 
its  blank  walls,  devoid  of  any 
architectural  pretensions  save  its 
square  half-detached  belfry,  that 
resembles  almost  an  Italian  cam- 
panile 1  Will  the  plain  house, 
hidden  in  the  quiet  garden  that 
invites  to  dreaming,  will  the  rude 
balcony  that  runs  along  its  upper 
frontage  under  the  overhanging 
eaves,  know  no  more  the  tall, 
massive  frame  of  this  priest? 
Who  can  say?  As  yet  no  word 
of  promotion  has  been  spoken. 
Listen  how  he  consoles  himself  in 
a  prose  poem,  which,  as  his  editor 
remarks,  Lainennais  would  not 
have  disdained  to  own : — 

"Obscure  seed,  remain  under  the 
earth.  Wherefore  burst  forth  and 
flower?  Thou  dreamest  of  sunlight, 
of  breezes,  of  dew.  Alas !  the  sun 
bams,  the  breeze  torments,  the  dew 


weighs  and  sullies.  Trouble  awaits 
thee  in  the  daylight — trouble,  not 
peace ;  and  if  some  ^lory  is  promised 
thee,  it  will  prove  vain  and  brief.  Re- 
main under  the  earth,  obscure  seed." 

"  I  will  be  a  flower.  I  must  be  a 
flower.  Trial  for  trial,  it  is  better  to 
suffer  in  the  light  than  in  the  shade. 
For  I  suffer  here.  Nor  do  I  find  it 
true  that  isolation  is  happiness.  Night 
surrounds  me,  the  earth  presses  on 
me,  the  worm  insults  me.  Above  all, 
desire  eats  out  my  life.  I  must  be  a 
flower.    I  will  be  a  flower." 

But,  over  and  above  all,  above 
literary  and  artistic  instincts,  above 
desires,  wishes,  and  hopes,  there 
moves,  thinks,  and  feels  the  be- 
liever and  the  priest.  We  will 
end  our  essay  with  the  last  words 
of  the  volume,  a  species  of  abjura- 
tion, of  pardon  and  prayer  for  sins 
of  omission  and  commission,  com- 
mitted or  omitted  consciously  and 
unconsciously : — 

"  I  declare  to  retract  every  passage 
in  this  book  which  remotely  or  ap- 
proximately is  in  contradiction  with 
religion  and  morality.  No  thought  is 
avowable  unless  it  is  Catholic.  All 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  Roman 
Empire  was  caUed  Barbarian  ;  all  that 
is  not  attached  to  the  Roman  Church 
has  Error  for  its  name.  A  philosopher, 
as  ingenious  as  he  may  think  himself, 
and  as  he  may  be  said  to  be,  pro- 
pagates darkness  not  light,  scandal 
not  peace,  if  he  do  not  teach  like 
Peter,  with  Peter." 

This  passage,  which  ends  thus 
abruptly  and  remains  fragmentary^ 
is  not  the  least  remarkable  utter- 
ance in  this  remarkable  psycholo- 
gical study  of  a  man,  a  thinker, 
and  a  priest.  M.  Claretir  has  said 
that  every  pensSe  must  be  some- 
what like  lightning,  rapid  and 
luminous ;  and  the  more  it  has  of 
this  rapidity,  the  more,  contrary  to 
the  lightning,  it  will  endure.  The 
world  must  decide  whether  the 
Abb^  Boux's  thoughts  have  this 
electric  quality.  They  lie  in  print 
before  them  to-day. 
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IX — CRIMEAN   AND   CIRCASSIAN   EXPERIENCES   DURING   THE 

WAR,    1854-55. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1854,  I  was  startled  one  morning 
by  the  clattering  of  a  mounted 
orderly,  who  reined  up  at  the  door 
of  my  modest  lodging  in  Half- 
Moon  Street,  and  impressed  my 
worthy  landlady  with  a  notion  of 
my  importance  which  she  had  not 
hitherto  entertained,  by  handing 
her  a  letter  which  required  an 
immediate  answer.  I  found  it  to 
contain  a  request  from  Lord  Rag- 
lan's chief  of  the  staff,  that  I 
should  repair  at  once  to  the  Horse 
Guards.  The  English  army  was 
on  the  point  of  embarking  for  the 
Crimea,  and,  as  may  be  imagined, 
I  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  sum- 
mons. I  was  ushered  into  a  room 
containing  a  long  table  covered 
with  maps,  and  round  which  were 
standing  several  officers  of  rank, 
among  whom,  the  only  two  that  I 
remember,  were  Lord  de  Ros  and 
Sir  John  Burgoyne.  The  Oom- 
mander-in-Ghief  himself  was  not 
present.  The  Crimea  was  at  that 
time  almost  a  terra  incognita  in 
England,  and  travellers  who  had 
ever  been  actually  inside  the  for- 
bidden precincts  of  Sebastopol  it- 
self were  rare. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  about 
sixteen  months  before,  I  had  tra- 
velled through  Russia,  and  spent 
two  or  three  hours  within  the  walls 
of  that  celebrated  fortress,  and  I 
was  now  summoned  to  tell  the 
chiefs  of  the  expedition  all  I  knew 
about  it.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  told 
me  that  he  had  just  been  examin- 
ing a  Pole,  who  had  given  him  an 
account  of  the  serious  character  of 
the  fortifications  on  the  land  side 
which  did  not  altogether  tally  with 


other  information  he  had  received, 
and  he  begged  me  to  give  him  the 
result  of  my  observations.     I  as- 
sured him  that  if  any  such  fortifi- 
cations on  the  land  side  existed, 
they  must  have  been  erected  since 
my  visit.     I  had  entered  the  town 
from  Balaclava,  and  I  must  certainly 
have  remembered  passing  through 
them.     I  was  therefore   prepared 
most  positively  to  assert  that,  in 
October  1852,  there  was  no  more 
impediment    to    an   army,    which 
should   effect   a  landing  at  Bala- 
clava, from  marching  into  Sebasto- 
pol, than  there  would  be  for  an 
army  to  march  into  Brighton  from 
the  downs  behind  it;  and  I  felt 
sure  that  my  travelling  companion, 
Mr  Oswald  Smith,  would,  if  fur- 
ther evidence  were  required,  con- 
firm this  statement.     At  the  same 
time,  I  had,  without  any  pretension 
to  a  knowledge  of  military  tactics, 
amused  myself,  as  soon  as  a  hostile 
invasion  of  Russia  was  determined 
upon,    in   forming    quite   another 
plan  of  campaign,  which  consisted 
in   a   combined   attack   upon  the 
Isthmus  of  Perekop,  by  way  of  the 
Gulf  of  Perekop  on  the  west  and 
the  Sea  of  Azof  on  the  east.     The 
capture   of   the   small   fort  there 
would  have  cut  off  the  whole  of 
the   Crimea,    to   which   very   few 
troops   had  yet  been  transported. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Russia    to    reinforce    Sebastopol, 
either  by  sea  or  land,  and  the  fall 
of  that  fortress,  provided  that  the 
Allies  could  have  maintained  their 
position  at  Perekop,  would  simply 
have  been  a  question  of  time.    We 
should  have  stood  upon  the  defen- 
sive against  Russia  at  a  position 
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of  great  natural  streDgth,  instead 
of  on  the  offensive  against  her,  at 
the  point  where,  as  it  afterwards 
turned  out,  the  genius  of  Todleben 
made  her  impregnable  for  a  year. 
The  capture  of  Kertch  and  Theo- 
dosia  would  have  given  us  com- 
mand of  the  resources  of  the 
Crimea ;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
garrison  of  Sebastopol,  had  it  ven- 
tured out  to  attack  us,  would  not 
onlj  have  sealed  the  fate  of  that 
fortress,  but  would  have  given  us 
the  whole  Tauric  peninsula,  which 
we  could  have  held  as  a  permanent 
guarantee  ]  and  then,  if  Russia  still 
refused  to  come  to  terms,  we  should, 
by  leaving  a  sufficiently  strong 
force  to  defend  Perekop,  have  been 
free  to  transfer  the  scene  of  oper- 
ations to  the  Caucasus  and  the 
provinces  beyond  it.  I  ventured, 
after  giving  Sir  John  Burgoyne  all 
the  information  in  my  power  as 
to  the  defences  of  Sebastopol,  the 
apparent  strength  of  its  garrison, 
and  so  forth,  to  point  to  Perekop 
as  a  weak  spot,  but  of  course  could 
only  do  this  with  the  greatest 
diffidence.  So  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, he  listened  without  making 
any  remark ;  at  all  events,  I  soon 
felt  so  much  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  my  own  presumption  in  volun- 
teering a  plan  of  campaign,  that  I 
confined  myself  to  a  mere  hint  of 
it ;  but  I  have  often  wondered  if 
the  whole  thing  had  to  be  done 
over  again,  whether  it  would  be 
attempted  in  the  same  way  as  it 
was  before. 

I  was  extremely  anxious  to  take 
a  part  in  the  campaign  in  some 
capacity  or  another,  and  should 
have  accepted  an  offer  of  the  late 
Mr  Delane  to  go  out  as  'Times' 
correspondent,  had  not  Lord  Claren- 
don kindly  held  out  hopes  that  he 
would  send  me  out  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offered.  It  was  while  anxi- 
ously awaiting  this  that  Lord  Elgin 
proposed  that  I  should  accompany 


him  to  Washington  on  special 
diplomatic  service  as  secretary ; 
and  as  the  mission  seemed  likely 
to  be  of  short  duration,  I  gladly 
accepted  the  offer,  in  the  hope  that 
I  might  be  back  in  time  to  find 
employment  in  the  East  before  the 
war  was  ended.  Nearly  a  year 
elapsed,  however,  before  I  was 
again  in  a  position  to  remind  Lord 
Clarendon  of  his  promise  ;  but 
Sebastopol  was  still  holding  out 
bravely,  and  the  public  were  getting 
impatient  at  a  siege  so  protracted 
and  so  barren  of  definite  results. 
I  was  emboldened  thereby  to  pub- 
lish a  pamphlet,  in  which  I  sug- 
gested the  expediency  of  a  cam- 
paign in  the  Caucasus,  a  part  of 
the  world  to  which  it  was  difficult 
to  attract  attention,  until  the  siege 
of  Kars  forced  its  strategic  value 
upon  public  notice.  Feeling  strong- 
ly the  importance  of  a  diversion  in 
this  direction,  and  the  use  which 
might  be  made  of  the  Circassians, 
who  were  in  a  chronic  state  of 
guerilla  warfare  with  Russia,  but 
with  whom  during  the  year  that 
our  own  hostilities  with  that  em- 
pire had  lasted  we  had  opened  no 
relations,  with  the  view  of  inviting 
their  co-operation  and  alliance,  I 
proposed  to  Lord  Clarendon  that 
I  should  undertake  a  mission  to 
Schamyl,  for  the  purpose,  if  pos- 
sible, of  concerting  some  scheme 
with  that  chieftain  by  which  com- 
bined operations  could  be  carried 
on,  either  with  the  Turkish  con- 
tingent which  was  then  just  organ- 
ised by  General  Vivian,  or  with 
the  Turkish  regular  army.  It  had 
always  seemed  to  me  that  to  ig- 
nore the  existence  of  a  race  of 
brave  and  warlike  mountaineers, 
who  were  fanatic  Moslems,  fight- 
ing in  the  heart  of  Russia  for  their 
independence,  and  yet  most  easily 
accessible  by  sea,  was  wilfully  to 
cast  aside  a  most  powerful  weapon 
for  attack   which   the  fortune  of 
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war  had  placed  in  our  hands :  we 
had  only  to  land  a  strong  Moslem 
force  at  Sujak  Kaleh,  on  the 
Black  Sea  coast,  whether  of  Beat- 
son's  Bashi  -  Bazouks,  or  Vivian's 
contingent,  or  Turkish  regulars, 
provided  they  were  Moslems,  to 
have  the  whole  male  population  of 
Oircassia,  every  one  a  trained  war- 
rior, flock  to  our  standard.  Such 
a  force  would  have  the  friendly 
mountains  on  its  right  flank  to 
retreat  to  in  case  of  necessity,  the 
river  Kuban  to  protect  its  left 
flank,  and  the  rich  plains  which 
lie  between  the  Kuban  and  the 
mountains  to  march  across. 

The  objective  points  of  such  an 
expedition  would  have  been  the 
passes  of  Dariel  and  Derbend. 
These  two  mountain  defiles  closed 
by  an  allied  army  of  Circassians 
and  Turkish  or  irregular  Moslem 
troops,  all  access  into  Transcau- 
casia would  have  been  barred  to 
Russia  except  by  way  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  from  Astrakhan — a  most 
difficult  and  tedious  operation,  for 
in  those  days  the  steam-transport 
upon  it  was  too  limited  for  the 
conveyance  of  an  army  except  in 
minute  dribblets.  The  Russian 
army  in  the  Caucasus,  at  that 
time  under  General  Mouravieff, 
only  amounted  to  60,000  men. 
The  Transcaucasian  Provinces  of 
Abkhasia,  Mingrelia,  Imeritia, 
Georgia,  and  Gouriel  were  all  of 
them  disaffected  to  Russia, —  as 
I  afterwards  had  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  when  I  campaigned 
through  them, — and  being  almost 
exclusively  Christian,  would  have 
welcomed  with  delight  a  Chris- 
tian army  come  to  release  them 
from  the  Muscovite  yoke.  This 
army  would  only  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  that  under  Mouravieff, 
and  would  have  operated  in  com- 
bination not  only  with  the  force 
on  the  Kuban,  holding  the  north- 
em    passes,  but  with    a    Turkish 


army  advancing  from  the  direc* 
tion  of  Kars.  Mouravieff  and  his 
force  would  thus  have  inMlibly 
been  caught  in  a  trap,  from  wkidi 
there  was  positively  no  escape. 
Not  only  would  Kars  never  have 
fallen,  but  Russia  would  have  lost 
all  her  Transcaucasian  provinces 
to  boot.  At  that  time  the  allied 
armies,  French,  English,  and  Italian, 
round  Sebastopol  numbered  1 50,000 
men ;  but  even  supposing  none  of 
these  could  be  spared,  Turkey  could 
have  furnished  a  force  of  50,000 
men  under  Omer  Pasha,  exclusive 
of  the  Kars  troops,  which,  with 
25,000  of  Vivian's  and  Beateon's, 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  oper- 
ation. 

These  considerations  I  urged  so 
strongly  on  Lord  Clarendon,  that 
he  determined  to  send  me  to  Con- 
stantinople with  a  letter  to  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  authoris- 
ing him  to  send  me  to  Daghestan, 
in  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  where 
Schamyl  had  his  stronghold,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  certain 
overtures  to  him,  at  his  lordship's 
own  discretion.  Lord  Stratford 
listened  most  sympathetically  to 
my  proposal ;  indeed  he  had  been 
for  months  urging  on  the  Govern- 
ment that  a  campaign  should  be 
undertaken  without  delay  for  the 
relief  of  Kars  —  and  of  the  rival 
plans  proposed,  was  by  no  means 
opposed  to  the  operation  being 
undertaken  by  way  of  the  Cau- 
casus, as  a  diversion  to  compel 
Mouravieff  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
had  also  sent  Mr  Longworth  to 
the  coast  of  Circassia  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Naib,  Schamyl's  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Western  Caucasus ; 
but  he  declined  to  commit  him- 
self to  sanctioning  my  proposed 
expedition  to  Schamyl,  on  account 
of  the  great  personal  risk  which 
attached  to  such  an  enterprise. 
Of  the  Kaib's  own  messengers, 
which  he  despatched  from  time  to 
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time  from  the  Western  to  the 
Eastern  Caucasus,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  not  more  than  one  in 
three  ever  reached  his  destina- 
tion; to  do  so,  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  a  district  in  Russian 
hands,  caUed  the  Two  Kabardas. 
The  only  way  to  do  this  was  to 
ride  all  night,  and  lie  concealed 
in  some  hiding-place  all  day;  but, 
as  I  understood,  neither  woods 
nor  caves  abounded,  and  to  play 
a  game  of  hide-and-seek  in  an 
open  country,  with  a  scattered 
hostile  population,  and  Cossack 
guerillas  continually  scouring  it 
in  every  direction  for  the  express 
purpose  of  intercepting  such  mes- 
sengers, was  one  which  experience 
had  proved  had  more  often  than 
not  cost  those  who  had  engaged 
in  it  their  lives.  Lord  Stratford's 
hesitation,  therefore,  to  despatch 
me  at  once,  proceeded  from  mo- 
tives for  which  I  could  not  feel 
otherwise  than  grateful,  though 
I  was  much  disappointed  at  his 
objections,  which  I  did  my  best 
to  overcome.  Finally  he  gave  me 
a  sort  of  qualified  promise,  and  in 
the  meantime  proposed  to  me  as 
a  consolation  that  I  should  accom- 
pany him  to  the  Crimea  on  the 
occasion  of  his  proceeding  to  the 
seat  of  war  to  confer  medals  and 
decorations  on  the  gallant  officers 
who  had  so  well  earned  them. 
Until  the  day  appointed  for  our 
departure  arrived,  he  was  so  kind 
as  to  extend  the  hospitality  of  the 
embassy  to  me,  and  here  I  came 
in  contact  with  probably  a  more 
brilliant  group  of  men,  so  far  as 
talent  was  concerned,  than  could 
be  found  in  any  diplomatic  circle 
in  Europe. 

Lord  Napier,  then  Secretary  of 
Embassy ;  Odo  Russell,  afterwards 
Lord  Ampthill ;  Percy  Smythe,  af- 
terwards Lord  Strangf ord ;  Charles 
Alison,  afterwards  Minister  in 
Persia, — were  all  men  of  quite  re- 


markable ability,  and  the  last  two 
of  exceptional  oriental  attain- 
ments; while,  if  Lord  Pevensey, 
Lionel  Moore,  and  Brodie,  the 
three  juniors,  never  made  a  mark 
in  the  world,  it  was  from  no  lack 
of  capacity  of  a  truly  high  order, 
which  they  each  severally  possessed. 
The  days  passed  in  such  society 
are  not  to  be  forgotten ;  and  I  have 
never  since  been  thrown  with  so 
many  men  where  the  stories  were 
so  racy,  the  repartee  so  quick,  the 
flow  of  wit  so  constant,  or  the  con- 
versation generally  so  brilliant,  as 
among  those  by  whom  Lord  Strat- 
ford was  surrounded  at  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war.  If  anything  could 
reconcile  me  to  delay  in  the  reali- 
sation of  my  projects,  it  was  life 
on  the  lovely  shores  of  the  Bos- 
porus, under  these  conditions,  with 
all  the  exciteiAent  attendant  upon 
a  residence  at  the  Embassy,  when 
any  hour  might  bring  stirring  in- 
telligence  from  the  seat  of  war, 
and  almost  every  day  brought  ar- 
rivals of  officers  fresh  from  it, 
with  graphic  details  of  personal 
adventure.  The  little  quay  at 
Therapia  swarmed  with  uniforms, 
faded  and  war-worn,  or  spick  and 
span,  betraying  the  veteran  or  the 
new-comer,  as  the  case  might  be ; 
while  a  constant  succession  of 
transports  and  steam- vessels  of  all 
kinds,  varied  now  and  then  by  a 
man-of-war,  and  caiques  darting 
to  and  fro,  imparted  an  air  of  ani- 
mation to  a  scene  which  is  at  all 
times  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Europe,  but  which  was  then  in- 
vested with  a  thrilling  interest. 

At  last  the  day  fixed  for  our  de- 
parture arrived,  and  on  the  24th 
August  1855  we  embarked  on  H.M. 
despateh  -  vessel  Telegraph,  —  the 
party  consisting  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor, Lord  Napier,  General  Mans- 
field (afterwards  Lord  Sandhurst), 
Count  Pisani — whose  name  must 
ever  be  identified  with  the  British 
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Embassy  at  Constantinople,  as  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  trusted 
members — Messrs  Alison,  Moore, 
Brodie,  and  myself.  Owing  to 
a  fog,  it  was  dark  the  following 
evening  before  we  approached  our 
destination,  and  we  only  knew  of 
our  proximity  to  land  by  the  distant 
flashes  of  the  guns  through  the 
darkness,  and  the  sullen  reverbera- 
tion which  followed  them.  When 
day  broke,  I  found  that  we  were 
at  anchor  at  the  entrance  to  Ka- 
miesch  Bay,  which  was  crowded 
with  the  British  fleet.  Weighing, 
we  steamed  slowly  through  them, 
amid  the  thunder  of  salutes,  the 
manning  of  yards,  and  the  strains 
of  the  National  Anthem,  to  our 
anchorage;  then  followed  the  of- 
ficial visits,  and  long  discussions 
on  the  aflairs  of  the  nations,  be- 
tween Lord  Stratford  and  Admirals 
Lyons  and  Bruat,  during  which  I 
watched  the  progress  of  the  bom- 
bardment through  a  telescope, 
being  able  distinctly  to  see  the 
shells  from  the  Russian  batteries 
exploding  in  the  French  trenches, 
and  the  scurry  which  followed  each 
such  event.  We  spent  the  whole 
day  in  Kamiesch  Bay,  dining  at 
night  at  a  banquet  given  to  the  Am- 
bassador on  board  the  Royal  Al- 
bert, at  which  the  two  English  and 
two  French  admirals  were  present, 
besides  a  great  many  distinguished 
officers.  I  could  not  but  feel  the 
contrast  as  we  sat  on  deck  and 
sipped  our  coffee  after  dinner, 
listening  to  the  incessant  roar  of  the 
cannonade,  and  watching  shell  after 
shell  explode  in  the  darkness — 
between  our  own  condition  of  lux- 
urious and  festive  enjoyment,  and 
the  agonies  which  hundreds  of  poor 
fellows  were  at  that  very  moment 
enduring. 

The  next  morning  we  rode  up  to 
camp,  where  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  my  old  friend  Captain 
Valentine  BaJser,  then  of  the  12th 


Lancers  (now  Baker  Pasha),  in  com- 
mand  of  the  headquarter  escort, 
established  in  a  capacious  Indian 
hut,  which  he  kindly  invited  me 
to  share  with  him  during  my  stay 
in  the  Crimea,  and  where,  owing 
to  its  proximity  to  headquarters, 
I  was  in  the  best  position  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  events  which 
were  transpiring.  The  Ambassar- 
dor,  less  fortunate,  as  I  considered, 
than  I  was,  slept  every  night 
during  his  stay  with  the  army  on 
board  the  Telegraph,  the  labour  of 
riding  to  camp  and  back  each  day 
adding  not  a  little  to  the  fatigue 
of  the  functions  he  was  called  upon 
to  perform.  First,  there  was  a 
grand  breakfast  given  in  his  honour 
by  Sir  James  Simpson,  who  had 
succeeded  Lord  Raglan  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  solemn  dignity 
of  which  I  was  glad  to  escape,  and 
take  a  more  lively  mid-day  meal 
with  Captain  (now  Admiral  Sir 
Harry)  Keppel,  and  some  of  the 
Naval  Brigade.  I  had  also  many 
friends  among  the  Engineers  and 
Artillery,  with  one  of  whom  I  made 
an  exciting  expedition  to  the  most 
advanced  trench,  which,  as  it  was 
only  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  sur- 
render of  Sebastopol,  had  been 
pushed  to  an  unpleasantly  close 
proximity  to  the  fortress,  and  the 
shelter  of  which,  to  my  unpro- 
fessional mind  and  unaccustomed 
nerves,  was  meagre  to  a  degree, 
and  by  no  means  dispensed  with 
the  constant  exercise  of  watchful- 
ness and  agility,  as  the  enemy's 
shells  came  lobbing  into  it,  and 
exploding  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected 
quarters.  To  go  to  the  furthest 
extreme  point,  to  pop  one's  head 
over  the  trench  for  a  moment  and 
take  a  hurried  glance  over  the 
narrow  space  intervening  between 
it  and  the  nearest  embrasures,  to 
see  them  belch  forth  their  smoke 
almost  in  one's  face,  to  hear  the 
ping  of  the  rifle-bullets  aimed  at 
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too  curious  observers  of  this  de- 
scription, and  suddenly  to  pop  down 
again — ^was  to  achieve  an  experi- 
ence which  one  felt  it  totally  un- 
necessazy  to  repeat,  more  especially 
as  the  main  object  of  undergoing  it 
at  all  seemed  to  be  to  be  able  after- 
wards to  say  you  had  done  it.  It 
was  in  the  Engineers'  camp  that 
I  first  made  the  acquaintajice  of 
General  Gordon — a  fact  which  we 
had  both  forgotten,  until,  on  com- 
paring notes  in  Palestine  in  De- 
cember 1883,  only  a  month  before 
he  left  London  for  Khartoum,  we 
recaUed  the  circumstances  of  our 
first  meetiog  eight  -  and  -  twenty 
years  before. 

Scrambling  about  the  camp  be- 
fore Sebastopol  was  attended  with 
extreme  difficulty  for  a  visitor;  the 
distances  were  so  great,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  army  to  a  stranger 
seemed  so  complicated,  that  endless 
inquiries  often  landed  you  at  last 
at  a  wrong  destination.  Then  the 
walking  was  so  detestable,  that  a 
horse,  which  had  on  each  occasion 
to  be  borrowed,  was  an  almost 
absolute  necessity.  I  cou  Id  scarcely 
recognise,  as  I  wandered  through 
the  maze  of  tents  and  huts,  that 
not  two  years  before  I  had  driven 
across  the  same  country  from  Bala- 
clava into  Sebastopol,  without,  so 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  meeting  a 
soul;  and  that  the  frowning  bat- 
teries which  held  at  bay  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian,  and  Turkish 
armies  had  all  been  erected  since 
then.  It  was  a  strange  coincidence 
that,  on  leaving  Sebastopol  on 
that  occasion,  the  wheel  of  the 
^*^ggoii  ^  ^^^  ^  should  have 
given  way,^  and  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  of  sketching  the  iden- 
tical slopes  of  Inkermann,  with 
the   stream   meandering  at   their 


base,  upon  which,  about  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  the  celebrated 
battle  was  destined  to  be  fought. 

Finding  myself  next  tiO  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  at  dinner  one  night  at 
headquarters,  I  reminded  him  of 
our  meeting  in  London,  and  I 
asked  him  whether  the  informa- 
tion I  had  given  him  on  that  occa- 
sion, as  to  the  defenceless  condi- 
tion of  Sebastopol,  was  correct. 
He  admitted  that  it  was,  and  that 
after  the  battle  of  the  Alma  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  possible 
to  have  taken  the  town  by  assault ; 
but  he  said  it  would  have  involved 
a  great  loss  of  men,  as  the  fire 
from  the  houses  in  which  the 
enemy  were  ensconced  would  have 
been  very  destructive,  a  loss  which 
he  calculated  would  be  avoided 
by  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
siege-train.  He  further  had  the 
frankness  to  admit,  however,  that 
he  had  not  taken  the  genius  of 
a  Todleben  into  his  calculations, 
and  that  they  had  been  completely 
upset  by  the  remarkable  engineer- 
ing skill,  in  the  matter  of  earth- 
works, of  that  celebrated  officer. 

On  the  third  day  after  our 
arrival  in  the  Crimea,  the  grand 
function  took  place  which  had 
been  the  special  object  of  Lord 
Stratford's  visit  to  the  seat  of  war. 
The  weather  was  lovely.  About 
2000  men  were  formed  into  a 
square,  which  was  decorated  with 
numerous  flags  floating  in  the 
breeze.  A  sort  of  raised  dais  had 
been  constructed  for  the  Ambas- 
sador, who,  seated  upon  it,  invested 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons  and  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  with  the  insignia  of  G.  C.  B., 
and  several  other  officers  with  the 
lower  grades  of  the  same  order. 
It  was  a  striking  moment  as  the 
guns  thundered  forth  a  royal  salute, 


<  See  '  The  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the  Autumn  of  1852 ;  with  a 
Voyage  down  the  Volga,  and  a  Tour  through  the  Country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.' 
By  Laureoce  Oliphant.  William  Blackwood  k  Sons, Edinburgh  and  London:  1854. 
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to  hear  it  broken  in  upon  by  the 
boom  of  the  cannon  sending  forth 
their  defiant  response,  and  to  see 
now  and  then  a  shell  bursting  in 
the  air,  to  remind  one  that  these 
gallant  soldiers,  like  the  knights  of 
old,  were  being  decorated  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  amid  the  din 
of  actual  warfare. 

Meantime  I  was  getting  anxious 
about  my  own  fate.  The  Ambas- 
sador had  been  so  much  occupied 
with  receptions,  entertainments, 
and  grand  functions— among  them 
a  great  display  which  M.  Soyer 
gave  us  of  camp  cookery — that  I 
had  shrunk  from  troubling  him 
with  my  personal  affairs,  and  yet 
the  prospect  of  going  back  with 
him  to  Constantinople  did  not 
smile  upon  me.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  was  then  in  the 
Crimea,  having  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  Cabinet,  projected  a  trip 
to  the  Caucasus,  and  was  kind 
enough  to  invite  me  to  accompany 
him ;  but  I  clung  rather  to  the 
idea  of  a  special  mission  to  Schamyl 
in  Daghestan,  the  necessity  for 
which,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  every 
day  more  pressing.  It  had  become 
evident  that  Sebastopol  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer;  but  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we 
were  going  to  be  dragged  into  a 
peace  by  the  French,  by  which  the 
results  of  the  war  would  be  in  a 
great  measure  sacrificed.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seemed  likely  that 
the  scene  of  operations  would  be 
transferred  to  another  quarter,  and 
that  the  Government  would  at  last 
open  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
most  vulnerable  spot  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire  was  the  Caucasian  pro- 
vinces. I  did  not  then  know,  what 
I  discovered  afterwards,  as  may  be 
proved  by  official  documents,  that 
it  entered  into  the  policy  of  our 
Allies  to  sacrifice  our  Eastern  in- 
terests to  their  own  immediate 
necessities,  thou^,  as  it  afterwards 


turned  out,  at  the  period  of  my 
visit  to  the  Crimea,  General  F^lis- 
sier  was  pursuing  a  coarse  which 
could  befur  no  other  constructioii. 
At  that  very  moment  Lord  Strat- 
ford was  receiving  from  Creneral 
Williams  news  of  the  straits  to 
which  the  garrison  of  Kars  was 
being  rapidly  reduced  by  the  be- 
sieging army  under  General  Mou- 
ravieff,  and  of  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate relief  being  sent  to  pre- 
vent its  capture ;  and  was  urging 
on  the  British  Government  the 
expediency  of  sending  the  Turkish 
army,  then  lying  idle  in  the  Crimea 
under  Omer  Pasha,  to  its  rehef. 
Six  weeks  before  our  visits  Omer 
Pasha  had  met  the  generals  of  the 
Allied  armies  in  conference,  had 
explained  to  them  the  useless  in- 
activity to  which  he,  with  his 
whole  army,  was  condemned,  and 
had  implored  them  to  let  him  at 
once  undertake  an  Asiatic  cam- 
paign for  the  relief  of  Kars;  but 
his  arguments  had  failed  to  move 
them — General  P^lissier  being  most 
emphatic  in  his  objection  to  it,  and 
General  Simpson  being  a  passive 
tool  in  the  hands  of  his  French 
colleague.  Lord  Stratford,  how- 
ever, took  a  very  different  view  of 
the  situation,  and  so  strongly  advo- 
cated the  measure  urged  by  Omer 
Pasha,  that  he  had  extracted  the 
consent  of  the  British  Government 
to  it,  qualified,  however,  by  the 
proviso,  "  that  the  Government  of 
the  Emperor  will  concur  in  it." 
The  Emperor  only  concurred  in  it 
subject  to  the  approval  of  (Jeneral 
P^lissier,  who  flatly  refused.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  that  we  were  in  the 
Crimea,—the  battle  of  the  Tcher- 
naya  had  been  fought,  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol  had  become  a  matter  of 
days.  There  were  150,000  allied 
English,  French,  and  Italian  troops 
awaiting  its  surrender,  and  not 
exposed  to  the  slightest  danger; 
and  yet,  in  General  P^lissier's  opin- 
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ion,  the  safety  of  these  three  Eu- 
ropean armies  depended  upon  the 
presence  by  their  side  of  30,000 
Turkish  troops.  Had  this  force 
been  allowed  to  leave  the  Crimea 
while  we  were  there,  the  event 
proved  that  they  would  have  been 
in  plenty  of  time  to  have  saved 
Ears,  which  did  not  capitulate  for 
three  months  after  this.  A  month 
later,  the  Turkish  army  was  still 
kicking  its  heels  in  front  of  Sebas- 
topol,  to  the  great  discomfort  of 
the  other  three  armies,  who  had 
difficulty  enough  in  finding  camp- 
ing-grounds and  supplies.  Sebas- 
topol  had  fallen  a  fortnight  before. 
General  P^lissier  had  been  deprived 
of  his  last  excuse,  and  yet  we  read 
in  a  despatch  from  Colonel  (now 
General)  Sir  Lintom  Simmons, 
the  English  commissioner  with  the 
Turkish  army,  dated  the  21st  Sep- 
temher:  "General  Simpson  has 
informed  me  that  he  sees  no  objec- 
tion to  their  [the  Turkish  troops] 
departure.  The  only  obstacle 
seems  to  be  that  the  assent  of 
Greneral  P^lissier  and  the  French 
Government  has  not  been  given." 
At  last,  a  week  later,  this  consent 
was  reluctantly  extracted.  And 
the  record  of  tJie  campaign  of  the 
Turkish  army  in  the  Caucasus,  in 
which  I  took  part,  proved  that  it 
was  given  three  weeks  too  late. 
Had  the  Turkish  army  been  re- 
leased even  the  day  after  Sebas- 
topol  fell,  it  would  have  been  in 
Tiflis  before  Kara  surrendered,  and 
Mouravieff  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege  of  that 
fortress.  As  it  was,  we  had  ar- 
rived at  a  point  130  miles  from 
Tiflis,  or  ten  days'  easy  marching, 
with  nothing  to  oppose  our  advance 
hot  a  Russian  force  scarce  a  third 
of  our  own  number,  which  had 
already  suffered  one  serious  defeat 
at  onr  hands,  and  was  in  full  retreat 
before  us,  when  the  news  reached 
us  of  General  Williams's  surrender. 


It  wajs  a  story  which  has  since 
almost  found  its  parallel  in  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  to  relieve 
General  Gordon  at  Khartoum ;  but 
the  circumstances  which  attended 
the  fatal  delay  were  not  so  well 
known,  for  at  that  moment  the 
entente  cordials  with  France  was 
supposed  to  be  a  consideration 
of  paramount  importance  in  our 
policy,  and  it  might  have  been 
seriously  imperilled  had  the  British 
public  thoroughly  understood  at 
the  time  that  the  fall  of  Kars, 
which  was  being  defended  by 
British  officers,  was  directly  due 
to  the  refusal  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  a  force  which 
was  doing  nothing  in  the  Crimea, 
to  proceed  to  its  relief. 

It  was  doubtless  the  increased 
prominence  which  the  exposed  ter- 
ritories of  Russia  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  were  likely 
to  assume  so  soon  as  Sebastopol 
fell,  which  induced  Lord  Strat- 
ford to  send  Mr  Alison  from  the 
Crimea  at  this  time  on  a  special 
mission  to  Circassia,  with  instruc- 
tions to  confer  with  Mr  Longworth 
in  anticipation  of  future  contin- 
gencies, the  more  especially  as  the 
conduct  of  the  Turkish  officials 
who  had  been  placed  in  the  forts 
captured  by  us  from  the  Russians 
on  the  coast  of  Circassia,  and  their 
treatment  of  the  natives,  had  not 
been  such  as  to  give  unqualified 
satisfaction.  In  Mr  Alison's  in- 
structions he  was  directed  to  con- 
fer with  Mr  Longworth  in  regard 
to  my  project  of  going  as  an  emis- 
sary of  the  British  Government 
to  Daghestan,  and  I  was  informed 
that  I  was  to  accompany  him. 

It  was  therefore  in  high  spirits 
that,  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day 
of  August,  I  embarked  with  Mr 
Alison  on  board  H.M.S.  Highflyer, 
Captain  Moore,  which  was  detached 
from  the  squadron  in  order  to  take 
us  to  Circassia.   At  Kertch  I  found 
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the  71st  Highlanders,  whom  I  had 
known  well  the  previous  year  at 
Quebec,  and  after  spending  a 
pleasant  day  with  them,  went  on 
to  Anapa,  the  first  or  most  north- 
erly Circassian  fort  which  we  had 
taken  from  the  Russians.  Here 
we  transferred  ourselves  to  H.M.S. 
Cyclops,  which  had  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Mr  Longworth;  and 
in  that  comfortable  and  roomy  old 
tub — of  a  type  now  obsolete — had 
a  most  enjoyable  cruise  along  the 
Circassian  coast,  landing  repeatedly 
at  the  dismantled  Russian  forts  oc- 
cupied by  Circassians,  who  received 
us  everywhere  most  cordially,  for 
they  had  formed  a  most  exalted 
idea  of  British  prowess  when  they 
found  that  the  forts  which  had 
always  resisted  their  efforts  had 
either  been  abandoned  or  sur- 
rendered at  once  to  the  guns  of 
the  British  fleet.  I  had  earnestly 
wished  to  proceed  on  my  mission 
to  Daghestan  from  Anapa,  which 
I  thought  the  most  eligible  start- 
ing-point; but  both  Alison  and 
Longworth  were  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  desirable  first  to  com- 
municate with  the  Naib,  SchamyFs 
lieutenant  in  the  Western  Cau- 
casus, and  procure,  if  possible,  an 
escort. 

We  hoped  to  find  that  chief 
within  reaching  distance  from  the 
coast ;  but  in  this  we  were  disap- 
pointed, and  it  was  deemed  unde- 
sirable to  incur  the  delay  of  trying 
to  reach  him  in  the  mountains,  as  it 
was  considered  important  that  a 
conference  should  first  be  held  with 
Omer  Pasha,  who  had  just  arrived 
at  Trebizond,  to  decide  upon  the 
best  strategical  measures  to  be 
taken  for  the  relief  of  Kars.  To 
my  mind  the  enjoyment  of  a 
yachting  cruise  in  a  comfortable 
man-of-war,  at  the  loveliest  season 
of  the  year,  along  the  most  ex- 
quisite coast-scenery  to  be  found 
anywhere,  and  in  most  agreeable 


company,  scarcely  compensated  for 
the  uncertainty  and  delay  which 
thus  attended  the  realisation  of 
my  own  project.  Our  party  con- 
sisted of  Messrs  Alison  and  Long- 
worth  ;  Mr  (now  Sir  Alfred)  Sandi- 
son,  the  nephew  and  at  that  time 
the  private  secretary  of  the  latter ; 
Captain  Ballard,  who  commanded 
the  Cyclops ;  and  myself.  At  Tre- 
bizond we  found  the  Turkish  Com- 
mander-in-Chief perfectly  furious 
at  the  delay  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  by  the  generals  in  the 
Crimea,  unable  to  form  any  definite 
plan  of  campaign  until  he  knew 
what  the  strength  of  his  army 
was  to  be,  and  when  it  was  to 
be  at  his  disposal;  a  position  of 
matters  which  was  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  while  •  here  we  heard 
oi  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  but  re- 
ceived no  intelligence  that  the 
Turkish  army  had  left  the  Crimea 
in  consequence. 

The  strategic  question  at  issue 
was,  whether  it  would  be  best  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  Kars  direct 
from  Trebizond  by  way  of  Erze- 
roum — the  objection  to  which  plan 
was,  that  there  was  no  harbour 
at  Trebizond,  and  the  disembarka- 
tion of  troops  might  be  attended 
with  great  danger,  delay,  and  diffi- 
culty ;  or  from  Batoum,  which 
possessed  an  excellent  harbour,  but 
the  roads  from  which  place,  across 
the  country  to  Kars,  were  almost 
impracticable  for  artillery ;  or  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  best  to  land 
at  Sukhum  Kaleh,  and  march  di- 
rectly on  Tiflis,  thus  threatening 
the  whole  of  Russian  Transcaucasia, 
and  creating  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  Kars  by  compelling  Mouravieff 
to  raise  the  siege  of  that  fortress. 
On  visiting  Batoum,  I  was  much 
struck  with  its  great  strategic 
value  as  a  port — a  value  which  the 
Russians  recognise  so  fully,  that 
they  succeeded  in  acquiring  it  hy 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  are  now 
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fortifying  it  in  direct  defiance  of 
a  clause  in  that  treaty  prohibiting 
them  from  doing  so.  The  Ameri- 
can code  of  commercial  morality 
is,  that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to 
break  a  solemn  contract  if  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  more  than 
compensate  for  the  damages  which 
you  will  have  to  pay  for  so  doing 
under  a  legal  judgment.  The 
modem  code  of  international  mo- 
rality seems  to  be,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  to  break  a  treaty, 
if  you  can  do  so  without  incurring 
the  risks  of  war ;  and  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  code  that  the 
Russians  are  now  acting  in  the 
matter  of  Batoum. 

The  delays  consequent  upon  the 
departure  of  his  army  from  the 
Crimea,  finally  decided  Omer 
Pasha  to  undertake  a  campaign 
in  the  Transcaucasus,  with  Tiflis 
as  an  objective  point.  Meantime 
Mr  Alison  left  us  at  Trebizond, 
to  go  back  to  Constantinople ;  and 
we  returned  in  the  Cyclops  to 
Sukhum  Kaleh,  to  start  upon  an 
expedition  from  that  point  into 
the  interior,  which  had  been  de- 
cided upon,  with  the  object  of 
distributing  proclamations,  calling 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  rise  and 
cooperate  with  their  Mohammedan 
brethren,  who  were  coming  to  free 
them  from  the  Muscovite  yoke. 
As,  however,  there  were  reasons 
why  we  oould  not  start  upon  this 
mission  until  Omer  Pasha  arrived, 
and  as  the  Commander-in-Chief 
lingered  so  long  at  Batoum  that  our 
patience  was  becoming  exhausted, 
Mr  Longworth  sent  me  back  to  that 
place  in  the  Cyclops  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  In  answer 
to  my  urgent  representations  that 
we  were  anxious  before  the  season 
for  crossing  the  mountains  closed, 
to  start  on  our  expedition,  Omer 
Pasha  insisted  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  hurry ;  that  he  intended 
to  summon   a   great   meeting  of 


Circassian  chiefs  at  Sukhum 
Kaleh,  and  that  he  would  then 
make  arrangements  for  us  all  to 
start  from  Sujak  Kaleh  and  go 
into  the  interior  together,  by  way 
of  the  plains  to  the  north  of  the 
range.  I  represented  that  we 
should  thus  be  exposed  to  Russian 
attack ;  but  he  maintained  that 
we  could  always  retreat  in  case 
of  necessity  into  the  mountains 
on  our  right  flank,  and  that  he 
would  arrange  that  the  force 
should  be  large  enough  to  resist 
any  Cossack  irregulars  we  were 
likely  to  meet.  Meantime  he  de- 
sired me  to  return  to  Sukhum 
Kaleh  and  request  Mr  Longworth 
to  come  back  to  Batoum,  and  to 
stop  on  the  way  at  a  small  place 
called  Shefkatil,  to  meet  there  the 
Prince  of  Georgia's  brother,  and 
endeavour  to  make  terms  with 
him,  which  should  induce  the 
Prince  to  declare  himself  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Allies.  On  our  way 
back  we  took  provisions  to  the 
Turkish  garrison  at  Redoute  Ka- 
leh, which,  I  verily  believe,  would 
have  starved  to  death  had  it  not 
been  for  our  opportune  arrival. 
Mr  Longworth  at  once  responded 
to  Omer  Pasha's  appeal ;  but  no 
Georgian  prince  was  forthcoming 
at  Shefkatil  according  to  appoint- 
ment, though  an  extremely  pictur- 
esque  emissary  arrived  at  Batoum 
shortly  after  we  got  there,  and 
had  a  long  and  secret  conference 
with  Omer  Pasha.  I  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  his  master  the  Prince 
was  not  inclined  to  commit  him- 
self definitely  to  the  desertion  of 
the  Russians ;  and  as  it  afterwards 
turned  out,  it  was  fortunate  for 
him  that  he  contented  himself 
with  temporising.  At  last  we 
succeeded  in  dragging  Omer  Pasha 
out  of  Batoum,  and  took  him 
with  us  to  Sukhum  on  board  the 
Cyclops. 

I  had  now  performed  the  voyage 
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between  Sukhum  and  Batoum 
six  times,  hammering  away  in  a 
futile  manner  on  the  rim  of  the 
country  I  so  ardently  desired  to 
penetrate,  unable  to  get  any  posi- 
tive decision  arrived  at  in  regard 
to  my  mission,  which  was  all  the 
more  aggravating,  as  it  was  con- 
stantly being  talked  of  as  a  thing 
which,  sooner  or  later,  under  some 
circumstances  or  other,  either  in 
company  with  Mr  Longworth  or 
alone,  or  with  a  strong  force  or 
a  small  escort,  or  by  the  moun- 
tains or  by  the  plains,  was  to 
come  off;  but  as  week  after  week 
passed,  it  seemed  further  from  be- 
ing accomplished  than  ever.  At 
last,  three  days  after  our  arrival 
at  Sukhum  Kaleh,  Omer  Pasha 
informed  me  that  he  wished  to 
send  me  on  a  special  mission  from 
himself  to  the  Naib.  As,  when 
its  purport  was  explained  to  Mr 
Longworth,  it  received  that  gentle- 
man's full  concurrence,  my  spirits 
rose  as  they  had  never  done  be- 
fore. I  had  made  all  my  prepa- 
rations, received  my  instructions, 
and  on  the  morning  of  my  start 
was  only  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  Turkish  officer  who  was  to 
accompany  me,  when  he  appeared 
with  the  depressing  intelligence 
that  Omer  Pasha  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  had  given  up  the  idea 
of  sending  the  proposed  mission, 
as  news  had  reached  him  that  the 
Naib  was  on  his  way  from  the  in- 
terior to  pay  his  respects  in  person 
to  the  Turkish  generalissimo.  I 
thought  the  Fates  were  certainly 
against  me,  as  I  sadly  ordered  my 
horse  back  to  the  stable,  and  re- 
signed myself  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents.  Omer  Pasha  had  not 
been  misinformed.  The  Naib  ar- 
rived a  few  days  after,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Highflyer  appeared, 
having  on  board  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  Mr  (now  Lord)  Cal- 
thorpe.       Transports    also    came 


pouring  in  from  the  Crimea,  dis- 
gorging the  army  for  which  yre 
had  been  so  long  waiting ;  and  the 
picturesque  harbour  of  Sukhum, 
with  its  fort  and  village — ^which 
had  been  abandoned  by  its  Rus- 
sian occupants  when  I  first  saw 
them,  and  was  a  spot  of  silent  and 
deserted  loveliness  —  was  now  a 
scene  of  life  and  bustle,  and  for 
those  whose  fate  obliged  them  to 
live  on  shore  of  no  little  dis- 
comfort. 

Omer  Pasha  received  the  Naib 
with   every  mark  of   respect  and 
consideration.     He  was  evidently  a 
personage  of  great  authority  among 
the   mountaineers,   and   was  very 
proud  of  an  expedition  he  had  just 
made  against  the  Russians  in  the 
province   of   Karachai,    which    he 
declared  was  a  great  success,  but 
which  some  Karachai  men,  whom 
I   afterwards   saw,    pronounced    a 
failure.     He  was  invested  by  the 
Oommander-in-Chief  with  Turkish 
official   rank   as  Governor  of   the 
Western   Caucasus,   and    in   that 
capacity   could,    I    thought,    have 
easily  forwarded  me  in  safety  to 
Schamyl.     Whether  as   a  bigoted 
Moslem  he  had  a  prejudice  against 
allowing  me  to  penetrate  where  no 
foreigner  had  ever  been  before,  or 
was  jealous  of  any  direct  commu- 
nication  with    Schsimyl,    between 
whom   and   the   outside  world  he 
was  at  that  time  the  sole  inter- 
mediary, I  know  not ;  but  he  made 
objections  to  my  proposed  journey 
on  the  ground  of  the  lateness   of 
the  season  and  the  insecurity  of 
the  country,  which  neither  Omer 
Pasha   nor   Mr    Longworth    used 
any  arguments  to  overcome.     Had 
they  done  so,   I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  persisted  in  his  opposi- 
tion ;  indeed  I  have  a  strong  sus- 
picion  that   Omer  Pasha    looked 
upon  the  mission  with  disfavour, 
believing,  as   did  Mr  Longworth, 
that  it  would  be  rendered  unneces- 
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saiy  by  a  successful  advance  on 
Tiflis,  trom  which  point  Daghestan 
and  its  celebrated  chieftain  could 
be  visited  without  difficulty  by 
Mr  Longworth  himself,  as  well  as 
by  Turkish  emissaries,  none  of 
whom  were  anxious  to  undertake 
the  risks  of  a  mission  under  pre- 
sent conditions.  I  was  therefore 
finally  compelled  to  reconcile  my- 
self to  the  disappointment,  and 
gladly  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  short  trip  into  the 
interior.  Our  party  was  a  large 
one,  and  consisted  of  his  Grace, 
Mr  Oalthorpe,  Captain  Moore,  Mr 
Simpson  (the  well  -  known  and 
popular  artist  of  the  'Illustrated 
London  News'),  Mr  Longworth, 
Mr  Sandison,  and  myself.  A  small 
abandoned  Russian  post  on  the 
coast,  called  Vardan,  was  our  start- 
ing-point, and  the  utterly  un- 
known and  unexplored  Circassian 
province  of  Ubooch  the  scene  of 
our  wanderings.  These  lasted  for 
a  Uttle  more  than  a  week,  and  led 
OS  high  into  the  mountains,  through 
the  most  romantic  scenery,  and 
among  a  people  as  new  and  inters 
esting  to  us  as  we  must  have  been 
to  them.  As,  however,  I  published 
a  record  of  our  adventures  and 
observations  on  that  occasion  in 
the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  I  will 
not  allude  to  them  further  now. 
On  our  return  to  Sukhum  Kaleh, 
we  became  the  guests  of  Prince 
Michael  of  Abkhasia  —  of  which 
province  Sukhum  is  the  capital — 
who  organised  a  grand  shooting- 
party  at  one  of  hLs  country  resi- 
dences in  honour  of  the  Duke,  who 
afterwards  returned  to  England, 
whilst  I,  finding  all  chance  of 
diplomatic  work  of  the  kind  I 
ambitioned  at  an  end,  for  the  pre- 


sent at  all  events,  attached  myself 
to  the  Turkish  army,  with  which 
there  were  then  ^ye  EngUsh  offi- 
cers, and  especially  to  Colonel 
Ballard  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Service,  who  commanded 
two  battalions  of  Rifles,  and  was 
an  officer  of  signal  capacity  and 
merit.  Under  him  I  did  some 
amateur  soldiering,  and  devoted 
myself  to  chronicling  the  events 
of  the  campaign  in  the  columns 
of  the  'Times,'  afterwards  repub- 
lished,^— a  duty  which  seemed  to 
me  the  more  necessary,  as  there 
was  no  correspondent  of  any  paper 
with  the  army  throughout,  and  no 
public  record  would  otherwise  have 
existed  of  a  military  episode  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting  at  the 
time,  and  which,  had  it  been  suc- 
cessful, would  have  been  pregnant 
with  the  most  important  political 
results.  On  my  return  to  Con- 
stantinople I  received  a  reprimand 
from  Lord  Stratford  for  having 
imposed  this  task  upon  myself 
while  engaged  in  a  qiuisi  diplomatic 
capacity;  but  I  represented  that 
I  considered  this  to  have  come  to 
an  end  as  soon  as  the  diplomatic 
object  which  had  brought  me  to 
Circassia  had  become  unattainable, 
and  that  as  I  was  receiving  no  pay 
at  the  time,  my  pen  was  at  my 
own  disposal :  at  the  same  time, 
I  declined  an  offer  which  he  kind- 
ly made  me  that  I  should  remain 
at  Constantinople  as  his  private 
secretary. 

The  chief  incidents  of  the  cam- 
paign were  the  battle  of  the  In- 
gour ;  the  long  and  unaccountable 
delay  at  Sugdidi,  the  capital  of 
Mingrelia,  which  followed  it ;  and 
the  disastrous  retreat  when  the 
winter  rains  set  in,  and  the  news 
reached  us  of  the  fall  of  Kars.    In 
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regard  to  the  first,  the  ease  with 
which  we  overcame  the  Russian 
army  sent  to  oppose  us,  proved  the 
facility  with  which  we  might  have 
advanced  on  Tiflis,  and  rendered  it 
all  the  more  difficult  to  explain  the 
delay  of  a  fortnight  which  followed. 
Many  years  afterwards  I  met  a 
priest  of  the  Greek  Church,  who 
had  been  attached  to  the  Russian 
army  at  the  battle  of  the  Ingour, 
and  I  asked  him  whether  there  was 
anything  to  have  prevented  our 
immediate  advance  on  Tiflis  after 
that  action;  he  replied,  with  a 
significant  smile — 

"  Physically  nothing." 

Seeing  that  he  had  something 
more  to  say,  I  inquired  to  what 
cause  he  attributed  our  delay. 

"To  the  fact,"  he  replied,  "that 
our  General — Mockransky — know- 
ing that  he  had  not  men  enough  to 
stop  you,  used  money." 

"  What !  "  I  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly. "  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  Omer  Pasha  was  bribed?" 

"Heavily,"  he  said.  "It  was 
no  secret  amongst  us  at  the  time." 

I  give  this  story  for  what  it  is 
worth.  It  may  be  a  gross  libel; 
if  it  is  not,  it  detracts  seriously 
from  the  military  capacity  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  whose  skill  as 
a  general  was  always,  to  my  un- 
professional mind,  immensely  over- 
rated, and  whose  character  for  hon- 
esty in  his  adopted  country  never 
stood  very  high.  I  had  many  op- 
portunities of  seeing  a  good  deal 
of  Omer  Pasha,  who,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  always  treated  me  very 
kindly ;  but  with  every  desire  to 
do  so,  I  could  not  for  many  rea- 
sons retain  the  favourable  impres- 
sion which  my  first  interview  with 
him  produced  upon  me.  The  osten- 
sible reason  for  our  inaction  after 
the  battle  of  the  Ingour,  was  the 
necessity  which  had  arisen  for 
changing  our  base  from  Sukhum 
to  Redoute  Kaleh  for  commissariat 


and  other  transport.  It  was  to 
this  latter  point  that  we  ultimately 
retreated — not  before  the  enemy, 
but  the  weather — losing  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  force  from 
fever  and  starvation,  harassed 
night  and  day  by  Cossack  irregu- 
lars, drenched  to  the  skin  by  flood- 
ed rivers  and  unceasing  torrents  of 
rain,  and  compelled  to  endure  pri- 
vations which,  in  my  own  case, 
brought  on  an  illness  that  I  thought 
at  one  time  would  abruptly  termin- 
ate my  record  of  them.  As  it  was, 
I  was  barely  able,  on  the  2  2d  of 
December — just  four  months  after 
I  had  landed  in  the  Crimea — to 
scramble  on  board  a  steamer  bound 
for  Trebizond ;  and  about  the  same 
day,  between  our  rear-guard  and 
some  Cossack  skirmishers,  the  last 
shot  of  the  war  was  tired. 

I  would  say  one  word  finally  in 
regard  to  the  peace  which  followed, 
and  which,  by  its  premature  con- 
clusion, prevented  the  scene  of  our 
late  campaign  again  becoming  the 
theatre  of  hostile  operations — ^this 
time  to  be  undertaken  by  an  Eng- 
lish army,  supported  by  the  Turk- 
ish contingent  and  Bashi-Bazouks 
which  we  had  organised,  and  by  a 
Turkish  force  of  regulars  co-oper- 
ating with  us  on  the  Kuban.  This 
plan  was  abruptly  put  an  end  to 
by  a  peace  which  practically  did 
nothing  towards  checking  Russia's 
Asiatic  policy.  But  even  then  she 
would  have  been  powerless  to  re- 
sist the  insertion  of  a  clause  which 
would  have  changed  the  whole 
course  of  events  in  the  East  since 
that  penod,  and  this  was  simply 
the  refusal  on  the  part  of  England 
to  consent  to  the  reoccupation  by 
Russia  of  the  nine  or  ten  forts 
which  we  had  taken  from  her,  and 
which  had  been  dismantled  on  the 
Eastern  or  Circassian  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

When  we  consider  that  even 
when,  by  the  Russian  occupation 
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of  the  coast  and  the  erection  of 
these  forts,  the  Caucasus  had  be- 
come a  besieged  mountain,  its 
brave  defenders,  unable  to  obtain 
arms  or  ammunition  from  without 
except  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
had  successfully  held  Russia  at 
bay  for  thirty  years,  it  is  evident 
that  the  final  conquest  of  the 
coantry  and  its  annexation  to  the 
empire  would  have  been  a  work 
of  enormously  increased  cost  and 
labour — if,  indeed,  it  could  ever 
have  been  achieved  —  had  the 
whole  of  its  coast  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Circassians,  and 
traffic  with  the  outside  world 
been  thus  unimpeded.  With  the 
Russians  deprived  of  a  Black  Sea 
fleet,  and  their  access  to  Circas- 
sia  barred  from  the  coast,  which 
would  thus  have  been  open  to 
all  comers  to  supply  the  popula- 
tion with  arms,  volunteers,  and 
material  aid,  the  absorption  of  this 
wild  and  inaccessible  mountain- 
range  into  the  empire  would  have 
been  a  matter  almost  of  impossi- 
bility ;  it  would  have  remained  a 
barrier  permanently  separating  Rus- 
sia from  her  Transcaucasian  prov- 
inces, and  have  protected  Turkey 
from  that  campaign  in  1878  which 
resulted  in  the  annexation  of  Kars 
and  Batoum,  and  is  about  shortly 
to  culminate  in  the  acquisition  of 
Armenia  and  the  ultimate  exten- 
sion of  the  Russian  frontier  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  n^lect  of  this  simple  pre- 
caution has  entailed  consequences 
which  have  had  a  predominant  in- 
fiueuoe  on  recent  events  in  the 
East.  The  Russian  Government, 
perceiving  the  narrow  escape  they 
had  made  from  a  termination  of 
the  war  which  would  have  check- 
mated their  policy  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, took  the  most  stringent  meas- 
ures, as  soon  as  peace  was  con- 
cluded, to  repair  the  weak  spot  in 
their  armour  of  national  defence 
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and  aggression,  by  concentrating 
their  whole  energies  upon  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  Circassians. 
This,  after  some  years  of  severe 
fighting,  they  succeeded  in  achiev- 
ing ;  and  the  Moslem  highlanders, 
refusing  to  part  with  an  independ- 
ence for  which  they  had  struggled 
so  long  and  so  bravely,  emigrated 
en  masse  into  the  dominions  of 
the  Sultan. 

The  influx  of  about  200,000 
destitute  strangers,  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes,  was  a  severe  strain 
upon  a  crippled  treasury;  and 
large  numbers  were  settled  in  col- 
onies in  Bulgaria  and  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  there  to  shift  for 
themselves  as  best  they  could. 
Lawless  by  nature,  cattle-lifters 
by  training  and  instinct,  brave 
and  inured  to  wars,  they  found 
themselves  planted  in  a  fertile 
country,  surrounded  by  a  race  in 
close  affinity  with  the  one  they 
most  detested,  speaking  almost 
the  same  language,  and  professing 
the  same  abhorred  religion.  The 
Bulgarian  atrocities  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  One  might  as 
well  have  transplanted  a  penniless 
clan  of  Highlanders  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  into  Kent,  and 
expected  them  to  live  peaceably 
with  their  neighbours,  as  have 
colonised  Circajssians  in  the  midst 
of  Bulgarians  and  have  expected 
fraternisation. 

The  philanthropic  British  public, 
who  a  few  years  previously  had 
held  meetings  of  sympathy  and 
collected  funds  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  expelled  Circassians,  now 
demanded  vengeance  against  Tur- 
key for  the  atrocities  committed 
by  them  upon  the  Bulgarians ;  and 
the  Russian  army  crossed  the 
Danube  to  execute  it,  while  the 
British  public  calmly  looked  on, 
and  saw  every  object,  to  attain 
which  they  had  expended  so  much 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  Crimea 
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twenty-four  years  before,  ruthlessly 
sacrificed,  and  the  treaty  of  1856, 
which  had  resulted  from  it,  torn  up 
and  scattered  to  the  winds.  We 
had  already  yielded  the  important 
clause  prohibiting  Russia  from  hav- 
ing a  fleet  on  the  Black  Sea  :  we 
now,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  gave 
her  back  Bessarabia,  permitted  her 
to  annex  Kars,  with  the  harbour 
of  Batoum,  and  consented  to  the 
unlimited  extension  of  her  influence 
across  the  Danube.  All  this  was 
due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  our 
having  concluded  the  Crimean  war 
without  finishing  the  work  to  which 
we  had  set  our  hand,  by  means  of 
a  Transcaucasian  campaign  with  a 
British  army,  with  the  Circassians 
as  our  allies;  and  in  the  second, 
to  our  having  utterly  ignored  the 
strategical  value  and  importance 
of  the  country  they  occupied,  and 
to  our  having  taken  no  steps  at 
the  conclusion  of  peace  to  secure 
its  independence. 

How  little  apprehended  at  the 
time  were  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  fall  of  Kars, — 
which  an  ignorant  public  attribut- 
ed chiefly  to  neglect  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Stratford, — and  the  efiect 
which  our  Circassian  policy  was 
destined  to  produce  upon  subse- 
quent events  in  the  East,  may  bo 
gathered  from  the  following  letter 
from  the  Ambassador  himself,  dat- 
ed 30th  April  1856,  to  whom  I  had 
sent  a  copy  of  my  narrative  of 
the  campaign  in  which  I  had  just 
been  engaged,  and  who  was  as 
much  disappointed  at  the  sudden 
and  inept  conclusion  of  the  war, 
as   was  everybody   else  who   had 


the  interest  of  their  country  at 
heart,  and  understood  the  position 
of  affairs  at  the  time. 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you," 
he  writes,  ''for  thinking  of  me 
in  the  distribution  of  your  Circas- 
sian volume.  I  accept  the  copy 
you  have  kindly  sent  me  as  a 
valuable  testimony  of  your  regard. 
I  have  been  assailed  with  so  much 
reckless  self-seeking  malignity,  that 
the  discernment  of  any  disinter- 
ested witness  having  a  just  hold  on 
public  confidence  is  doubly  precious 
to  me.  Many  a  false  notion  re- 
specting the  fate  of  Kars  and  its 
neighbourhood  remains  still  to  be 
dispelled  ;  but  I  rely  with  confi- 
dence on  that  sense  of  justice  and 
love  of  truth  which  seldom  fail 
our  countrymen  after  allowing 
themselves  the  indulgence  of  a 
little  temporary  riot.  We  shall 
be  delighted  to  see  you  again 
whenever  you  are  tempted  to 
explore  these  regions  in  a  more 
complete  manner.  The  restoration 
of  peace  gives  so  much  uncertainty 
to  our  plans,  that  I  can  hardly 
venture  to  look  forward  beyond  a 
month. — Yours  very  sincerely, 
"Stratford  db  R." 

To  judge  by  the  foreign  policy 
of  England  during  the  last  decade, 
whatever  may  be  "the  sense  of 
justice  and  love  of  truth"  of  our 
countrymen,  their  ignorance  of  po- 
litical conditions  abroad,  especially 
in  the  East,  and  of  their  effect 
upon  British  interests,  remains 
unchanged. 

Laurence  Oliphant. 
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"  Why  he  doesn't  come  back,  I 
don't  know;  and  what  has  hap- 
pened to  him,  I  can't  say,"  said 
Gelestina,  stopping  her  noisy  spin- 
ning-wheel, and  quickly  seizing  her 
knitting,  which  was  stuck  on  the 
window-ledge  within  reach. 

"  Where  was  he  coming  from  ?  " 
asked  the  priest,  seating  himself 
on  the  stone  bench  near  the  door, 
and  gathering  the  skirts  of  his 
gown  over  his  knee  to  save  them 
from  the  dust. 

"How  can  I  sayl  Somewhere 
north,  no  doubt.  This  beastly 
Government  has  but  one  idea  in 
its  crazy  head — to  turn  all  things 
upside  down.  So  the  hot-blooded 
Abmzzese  serve  in  Piemonte  to 
cool  down  in  the  snow,  and  the 
frozen-hearted  Savoiardi  are  posted 
here  to  learn  how  to  simmer,  and 
rejoice  that  these  great  forests, 
these  plains,  these  rivers,  these 
sunsets  are  theirs  now,  right 
through  from  France  to  the  sea  ! " 

^  Pazienza  /  "  said  Don  Angelo, 
in  a  comfortable  voice,  half  amused 
at  Celestina's  volubility. 

^^ Pazienza  r^  said  she,  again,  with 
a  sharp  look  of  scorn  in  her  bright 
black  eyes,  as  she  glanced  from 
her  needles  to  the  priest's  face, 
and  then  stepped  back,  so  as  con- 
veniently to  look  at  him  from 
head  to  foot,  as  if  he  were  a  target 
and  she  wanted  to  shoot  home. 
^  Do  you  know  what  that  blessed 
^pazienza '  has  done  for  Italy  1  It 
has  furrowed  the  plains,  the  moun- 
tains, the  by-ways  with  little 
mounds !  It  has  sown  a  crop  of 
living  men !  Do  you  know  that  ? 
— and  who's  .to  say  that  my  boy  is 
not  amongst  them  )  " 

"I  thought  you  expected  him 
home — ^that  his  time  was  upl" 

"What  of  that?    Expecting  is 


not  having!  Did  Teresa  get  her 
boy  when  his  time  was  up,  and 
the  bed  shaken  for  him,  and  his 
shoes  ready,  and  the  very  polenta 
made)  Have  you  forgotten  that, 
padre  mio  ?  Why,  'twas  you  your- 
self that  came  over  this  very  hill 
to  say,  *They  have  brought  your 
boy.'  Where?  Home?— No;  to 
the  Campo  Santo  !  You  may  see 
him — kiss  him — and  thank  God 
that  St  Michael  has  crowned  him 
with  a  laurel,  and  has  a  brave 
soldier  in  heaven;  and  for  youy 
pazienza  1  and  salt  tears  to  flavour 
your  TnintstraP 

"But,  my  good  Gelestina -" 

began  Don  Angelo. 

"  No,  no — don't !  No  ^pazienza ' 
for  me,"  said  Gelestina,  knitting 
fast,  and  shaking  her  head  vigor- 
ously, as  if  not  only  to  warn  the 
gentleman  not  to  try  her  too  far, 
but  also  to  shake  back  the  ugly 
presentiment  that  distressed  her. 

"  You  might  a&  wisely  say  *  no 
bread  for  me,'  my  friend,"  said  the 
priest^  undaunted;  "for  patience 
is  the  sustainer  of  the  soul.  Yes, 
it  is  the  divine  gift  that  supports 
life;  but  to  my  mind  came  the 
recollection  of  another  of  your 
neighbours,  Marietta,  who  now 
is  at  St  Savino.  Night  and  day 
that  woman  wept.  I  almost 
dreaded  looking  down  the  church 
lest  I  should  see  that  desolate 
woman  kneeling  by  the  altar  of 
the  Addoloraia.  Poor  soul,  how  she 
suffered  !  But  she  had  reason,  for 
they  were  troublous  times.  Gaeta 
was  olosed,  no  one  could  leave,  and 
her  son,  Avorio,  was  within  the 
gates.  The  candles  that  woman 
burned,  and  the  tears  she  shed  1 
— till  one  day  I  came  down  from  the 
altar-steps  and  said  to  her — 

" « Weeping  still  ? ' 
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"  *  What  reason  have  I  for  any- 
thing else  ? '  said  she. 

***What  reason  have  you  to 
pray,  and  bum  candles,  whilst 
you  smother  the  sound  of  your 
own  voice,  and  put  out  your  flame 
by  your  unbelieving  lamentations 
and  despairing  tears  ? ' 

"Then  she  looked  up.  *But,' 
said  she,  ^have  you  not  told  us 
ever  to  pray,  and  bum  lights  while 
we  pray,  when  a  great  grief  assails 
usr 

"  *  Assuredly  I  have,'  said  I ; 
*and  did  I  never  tell  you  to  ex- 
pect some  answer  to  your  prayer  ? 
You  pray  as  if  you  thought  the 
heavenly  Father  were  either  deaf 
or  unjust.  You  act  as  if  you  con- 
sidered yourself  more  tender,  and 
even  more  powerful,  than  the  All- 
Wise  1 ' 

"  *  I  ? '  said  she,  the  tears  drying 
on  her  cheek,  so  hot  did  the  flame 
of  self  -  accusation  bum  in  her 
heart. 

"'Yes,'  said  I;  'ymi/  Who 
holds  the  balance  of  life  and  death? 
Who  metes  out  pain  and  ease? 
Who  gives  plenty,  and  permits 
want!  How  is  it  that  amidst 
abundance  the  richest  prince  per- 
chance has  a  tiny  flaw  in  his 
throat  or  his  tongue,  and  dies 
starved;  whilst  the  poor  starve- 
ling of  a  shepherd  boy  or  a  child, 
cast  out  on  the  highway,  without 
a  centesimo  in  his  pocket,  or  an 
art  to  his  hand,  finds  plenty  in  the 
leaves  that  grow  wild,  and  the 
spring  that  sparkles  down  the 
mountain-side  ? ' 

"  *  It  is  the  will  of  God  ! '  said 
Marietta,  in  a  whisper;  but  she 
bent  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  *  It  is  the  will  of  God ;  and  you 
— you,  a  poor  woman,  whose  love, 
even,  is  small  enough  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  one  boy ;  you,  who  are 
helpless  and  weak — you  grieve  be- 
cause that  boy  is  out  of  your  sight, 
as  if  your  hand  could  hold  him  to 


life,  if,  whilst  he  even  lay  in  your 
arms,  it  pleased  God  to  whisper 
the  message,  "  Come  away  !  ** ' 

"  Then  she  saw  that  she  was 
wrong,  and  was  comforted ;  but 
it  was  a  trying  time  for  her ;  yet 
she  prayed  on,  without  tears. 
She  trusted,  and  what  happened? 
Why,  one  fine  day,  when  the  first 
oranges  from  Gaeta  were  being 
distributed,  a  voice  behind  her 
said — 

"  ^E,  manvma  mia  /  and  is  there 
not  one  for  me  ? ' 

"  It  was  Avorio  himself." 

"  I  recollect,"  said  Oelestina ; 
"  for  I  was  there  too.  I  remem- 
ber it  all;  and  how  they  went 
away,  and  what  grand  votive 
candles  they  presented  to  the 
altar,"  added  the  woman,  with  a 
keen  glance  at  the  priest's  undis- 
turbed countenance,  as  he  leaned 
on  his  umbrella,  and  looked  away 
to  the  mountain,  where  the  sun 
was  sinking,  and  a  gentle  cloudy 
mist  rising  like  a  veil  to  hide  the 
sharp  peaks,  and  spread  the  golden 
light  with  uncertsiin  wAvering  ca- 
dence from  earth  to  heaven. 

"  Yes ;  she  was  very  thankful," 
said  Don  Angelo,  "and  had  reason 
to  be;  for  the  anxiety  had  been 
severe,  and  the  suffering  too. 
Italy  is  free  now,  from  sea  to  sea ; 
from  sea  to  mountain  man  can 
pass  in  safety.  And  your  Carmine 
will  be  here  in  a  few  days,  to  laugh 
at  your  gloomy  thoughts." 

"  Pray  God  he  may  ! "  said  Cel- 
estina,  crossing  herself,  as  if  to 
register  or  set  seal  to  her  prayer. 
"But  now  I  will  tell  you  what  is 
most  in  my  mind.  My  Carmine  was 
so  strong,  had  such  a  chest,  such  a 
voice,  such  muscles,  such  straight 
limbs,  that  he  was  drafted  at  once 
to  the  sharpshooters  {beraaglieri)-, 
and  you  know,  Don  Angelo,"  said 
Celestina,  coming  near  the  priest, 
and  stopping  her  knitting,  that 
she  might  impress  her  words  upon 
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him — "you  know  it  is  the  most 
wicked  regiment  of  all  that  wicked 
king's  army.  '  Straight  to  death  1 ' 
is  the  word  they  hold ;  and  I  tell 
yoa  my  boy  may,  after  all,  come 
home  worn  out,  to  die ! " 

"It  is  the  smartest  regiment," 
said  the  priest ;  "  if  they  have  hard 
work,  they  have  also  strength  to 
do  it.  It  is  sad,''  he  added,  "  how 
little  you  care  for  what  we  say, 
Sunday  after  Sunday.  Think  of 
the  birds,  of  the  flowers,  and  of 
the  loving  care  that  provides  for 
aU!" 

** Diamine/  what  you  say  is 
right;  and  it  is  what  I  say  too. 
It  is  not  on  the  mountain,  nor  in 
the  wilderness,  that  I  fear  evil ; 
it  is  the  hard  work,  and  the  men, 
I " 

"What,  tben,  do  you  say  of  that 
foundling  t"  said  Don  Angelo,  as 
a  small  boy  came  in  sight,  up  the 
rough  pathvray,  bending  beneath  a 
load  of  sticks  which  he  had  col- 
lected for  firewood. 

"  He ! "  said  Celestina,  "  what  is 
there  to  say  of  him  t  He  is  under 
my  care." 

"I  know  that ;  but  is  he  not  to 
be  pitied?" 

"  And  why  should  he  be  ?  "  said 
Celestina.  "  Does  he  not  have  his 
minesira  with  the  rest,  his  comer 
to  sleep  in,  and  his  clothes 
(cenc%)V' 

"And  his  mother  to  kiss 
hira, — his  brothers  and  sisters  to 
share  with  him?  — Eh  1"  said 
Don  Angelo,  a  grave  smile  on  his 
broad,  good-humoured  face.  "  He 
has  never  had  a  mother  to  think 
about  him.  You,  as  a  stranger, 
have  done  your  duty.  God  has 
60  ordered  the  world,  that  there 
is  a  place  in  it  for  everything  that 
has  the  gift  of  life ;  and  whether 
it  is  in  cities  or  on  mountains, 
His  angels  are  ever  near  to  protect 
body  and  soul !  You  do  not  love 
that  boy  as  you  do  your  own " 


Bicciotto  had  come  near  by  this 
time,  and  had  heard  the  last  few 
words  that  the  priest  had  said. 
He  was  quite  a  small  boy,  about 
nine  years  old,  slight,  but  tall  of 
his  age,  with  very  fair  hair,  a 
tanned  skin,  dark  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  which  trembled  between 
laughing  and  despair.  He  had  on 
a  much-patched  cotton  shirt  that 
had  once  been  blue,  and  trousers 
that  reached  just  a  little  below 
the  knee,  and  were  kept  up  by  a 
piece  of  string.  Even  the  string 
was  in  pieces,  for  he  was  far  too 
poor  to  possess  a  cord  long  enough 
to  reach  across  his  shoulders  with- 
out many  joins;  and  he  had  but 
three  buttons  on  his  trousers — 
that  on  the  waistband,  another  on 
one  side  in  front,  the  third  on  the 
other  side  behind — so  the  string 
cut  his  body  diagonally  in  two. 
He  was  not  handsome,  but  he 
looked  as  if  gentle  blood  ran  in 
his  veins ;  for  the  questioning  look 
with  which  he  went  about  seemed 
an  involuntary  comparison  between 
his  instincts  and  his  experience — 
as  though  he  were  conscious  of  be- 
longing to  a  better  sphere  in  life, 
and  yet  could  find  no  argument 
to  justify  his  discontent  with  the 
only  kind  of  existence  that  he  had 
ever  known. 

"Well,"  said  Don  Angelo,  as 
the  boy  came  nearer  aiid  threw 
down  the  wood,  and  then  leaned 
back  against  the  wall  of  the  cot- 
tage to  rest,  fanning  himself  with 
the  broad,  coarse,  thin  straw  hat, 
which  had  fallen  off  his  head  as 
he  threw  down  his  burden — "  one 
reason  I  came  up  here  to-night 
was  to  ask  you  about  Grazuccia; 
for  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  hear  the 
whining  cry  of  her  poor  dog.  In- 
deed I  questioned  myself  whether 
I  should  give  the  poor  beast  an 
alms  from  the  poor-box,  so  fam- 
ished is  she:  yet  there  is  no  one 
near  to  feed  it." 
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"Where,  then,  is  Grazuccia?" 
said  Celestina,  quite  eager  to  know, 
and  soft  in  her  manner  from  for- 
getting herself  for  the  moment. 

"Who  knows  1"  said  Don  An- 
gelo. 

"I  saw  her  a  week  ago,"  said 
Kicciotto. 

"So  did  I,"  said  the  priest. 
"But  the  house  has  now  been 
quite  closed  these  five  days.  She 
must  have  meant  to  come  back, 
you  know,  for  they  are  fond  of 
that  poor  beast:  yet  there  she  is 
shut  up.  Looking  over  the  wall 
one  can  see  her  plate  empty,  her 
water  gone,  and,  by  this  time,  her 
patience  almost  gone  too." 

"  Perhaps  Grazuccia  has  had 
news  of  Ludovico  ? "  said  Celes- 
tina ;  "  but  then  Ettore  and 
Kina 1 " 

"  Ettore  is  with  the  grand- 
mother ;  Ninetta  has  gone  with 
her  mother.  I  went  to  see  the 
poor  old  nonna,  and  she  knows 
nothing  about  it.  She  could  only 
lament  over  Ludovico's  ways ;  and 
it  is  hard  for  her  to  have  to  suffer, 
when  he  might  give  her  ease  and 
comfort,  and  let  her  end  her  days 
in  peace." 

"  His  business  has  gone  to 
ruin,"  said  Celestina. 

"  For  the  time,  yes,"  said  the 
priest.  "  I  said  so  to  the  Sindaco. 
I  said,  '  Leave  him  alone,  and  he 
will  be  safe  enough ; '  but  no." 
Don  Angelo  got  up,  and  took  his 
umbrella,  preparing  to  start  for  his 
walk  back  to  the  city.  "  Diana 
frightens  the  bojrs,"  he  said. 
"This  morning  Cesare  and  Tom- 
masino  both  tried  to  get  over  the 
wall  to  her,  but  she  wouldn't  let 
them.  So  you  know  nothing  of 
Grazuccia?  Well,  well,  I  am 
sorry.     Good  night ! " 

Celestina  walked  a  few  steps 
down  the  road  to  bid  the  priest 
"good  night,"  and  show  her  re- 
spect for  him,  and  also  ask  him  to 


remember  her  boy  and  his  perils 
when  he  was  praying  at  the  altar ; 
and  he  bowed  his  assent  gravely, 
with  his  mind  far  away,  as  if  he 
were  following  the  flight  of  a  bird, 
not  knowing  exactly  why  it  should 
be  in  so  lonely  a  place.  He  was, 
in  truth,  thinking  of  Kicciotto ; 
for  the  boy  had  something  in  his 
face  that  appealed  to  him  for  sym- 
pathy. Yet  he  accepted  the  charge 
to  pray  for  Carmine,  and  would 
remember  it  surely;  for  was  he 
not  accustomed  each  day  to  offer 
prayers  for  his  people — prayers 
of  intentions — so  strangely  varied, 
that  the  compound  of  bitter  and 
sweet,  of  which  incense  is  made, 
was  indeed  a  type  of  the  petitions 
and  thanksgiving  he  carried  in  his 
heart  to  God  ? 

He  had  not  got  very  far,  when 
a  turn  in  the  pathway  brought  him 
to  a  small  comer,  where  a  low  wall 
gave  the  boundary  to  a  podere,  and 
tempted  people  to  stop  and  look 
down  into  the  plain  beyond. 
There  were  three  trees  there. 
Against  the  centre  one  a  figure 
was  leaning,  staring  up  into  the 
sky,  and  the  last  sunbeam  sent  a 
greeting  to  the  wistful  eyes,  and  a 
blessing  to  the  weary  brow. 

Don  Angelo  did  not  see  him  till 
he  was  close  upon  him.  Then  he 
was  startled. 

"/^er  Bacco/**  said  he,  leaping 
clean  back  into  paganism  in  his 
surprise. 

"  Eh  ! "  said  the  lad,  slipping  off 
the  wall,  and  standing  before  him. 
It  was  Kicciotto. 

"  How  did  you  get  there  ?  I 
thought  I  had  left  you  at  home  !  " 

"  No ;  I  thought  I  would  come 
and  get  Diana  some  water.  I'm 
not  afraid  of  dogs ;  dogs  know 
me!" 

"  But  Celestina  —  perhaps  she 
will  want  you  t " 

"  Celestina  can  scold  Petruccio 
instead  of  me   for  ten  minutes; 
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it  will  do  as  well,  and  he  don't 
mind  a  bit,"  said  Ricciotto. 

"  Well,"  said  Don  Angelo,  "  it 
is  a  work  of  true  charity  to  feed 
that  poor  beast.  Gelestina  herself 
has  a  kind  heart;  she  will  not 
mind,  when  she  knows.  £ut  are 
yon  sure  that  you  are  not  afraid  ? " 

**  Afraid  \ "  said  Biociotto,  with 
an  emphasis  that  inferred  he  did 
not  know  the  feeling  of  fear. 

The  way  was  rather  steep.  Don 
Angelo  walked  on  in  silence,  mind- 
ing his  steps;  for  a  great  many 
loose  stones  were  about,  and  were 
apt  to  roll  from  beneath  the  feet. 
The  fire-flies  began  to  show  out 
brilliantly,  and  the  glow-worms 
held  their  steady  lamps  to  light 
the  grass -covered  homes  of  the 
fairies.  The  evening  breeze  at  in- 
tervals brought  the  booming  of  the 
great  bells  of  the  cathedral  in  the 
city,  miles  away.  Night  was  float- 
ing quickly  to  the  mountains, 
m&king  distance  unseen,  unfelt— 
heaven  everywhere  close — the  dear 
stars  shining  just  over  the  head 
of  whoever  looked  lovingly  up  to 
greet  them. 

*'  And  what  were  you  thinking, 
my  son  t "  said  Don  Angelo,  when 
more  level  ground  and  a  broader 
path  made  walking  easier,  and  they 
got  side  by  side. 

*'  I  don't  know,"  said  Ricciotto. 

'*  I  mean,  when  I  came  up,  and 
yon  were  looking  at  the  mountains 
and  the  sky  1 " 

"I "    Ricciotto  flushed;  but 

he  did  not  like  to  tell  a  lie,  so  he 
said,  "  I  was  wondering  whether 
yon  could  tell  me  if  the  devil  can 
see  the  angels  on  the  mountain- 
tops!" 

"Why  on  the  mountain  -  tops 
more  than  in  the  city  or  the 
vilkgef" 

"Well,"  said  Ricciotto,  coming 
confidentially  near  the  priest,  as  if 
sure  he  could  not  be  angry  with 
any  one  who  was  sheltering  beneath 


his  shadow,  and  looking  up  into 
his  face  with  great  earnestness, 
*'you  said,  to-night,  that  up  the 
mountains  men  were  safe;  that 
God  gave  life  to  the  stray  folks 
when  rich  people  lost  it :  and  I 
was  wondering  whether  it  was  see- 
ing the  angels  on  the  mountain 
that  made  the  devil  say  to  No8tro 
Signore  (as  the  Catechism  has  it), 
*  Cast  thyself  down,  for  the  angels 
will  hold  thee  up.'  Were  they  good 
angels  or  bad  angels  round  about 
him  ? " 

Don  Angelo  looked  down  into 
the  boy's  face,  and  read  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  innocent  soul.  So, 
calmly  ignoring  all  theological  dis- 
cussion, he  said,  gently — 

"  Around  our  blessed  Lord  none 
but  good  angels  dared  ever  wait ; 
and  on  the  mountains,  where  men 
are  heart-broken  and  desolate,  or 
little  children  lost  and  tired,  they 
are  good  angels,  who  wait  and 
listen  for  their  prayers,  and  whis- 
per good,  courageous  thoughts  to 
them." 

"That  is  well,"  said  Ricciotto, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  "  I  often  think, 
in  the  evening,  that  the  angels  are 
out  in  great  chariots  and  visit  the 
mountains." 

"Maybe,"  said  Don  Angelo. 
"  We  none  of  us  know  where  the 
angels  may  not  be.  Of  one  thing 
you  may  rest  assured — there  is  no 
place  where  a  mortal  man  can  go 
that  an  angel  cannot  come." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Ricciotto,  and  he 
sighed  again. 

They  then  walked  on  till  they 
came  to  the  town,  which  began 
with  a  church  and  a  few  straggling 
cottages,  and  a  bridge  over  a  swift 
small  river,  and  then  a  forge,  a 
wheelwright's,  a  caff^,  and  a  few 
shops.  Then  a  house  by  itself, 
with  a  walled  garden,  made  a 
forked  division  in  the  road.  It 
was  an  important  -  looking  shop, 
modem  in  design  and  arrangement : 
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porcelain  pavement  in  front  of 
the  doorway;  and  over  the  great 
shutters  (that  were  barred  like  a 
gate  in  front  of  the  window),  a 
board  was  elaborately  painted,  with 
the  inscription  Ludovico  Santini, 
It  was  a  library  and  printing-house, 
and  a  place  of  general  resort. 
Large  maps  were  in  the  window 
(you  could  see  them  between  the 
bars),  and  prints  of  celebrated 
men — in  one  window  was  the 
king,  in  the  other  Garibaldi — and 
extracts  from  newspapers  were 
gummed  against  the  glass. 

In  these  the  sin  and  position  of 
Santini  stood  declared.  He  be- 
longed to  the  extreme  party,  and 
edited  a  paper  to  put  forward  his 
own  views  of  what  United  Italy 
should  be.  In  other  words,  he,  in 
this  dead-alive  city  amongst  the 
hills,  had  become  so  dried  up  by 
the  sameness  of  life,  that  a  breath 
from  the  flying  cloud  of  sighs  for 
liberty  had  awakened  him  to  flame. 
He  was  passionately  affectionate, 
genen>u8,Ld  self-sacrificing,  therel 
fore  sensitive  to  the  cost  of  the 
reformation  now  supposed  to  be 
attained,  keeping  ever  before  him 
a  remembrance  of  the  men  who 
had  died  to  gain  Italian  liberty. 
So  he  watched  with  jealous  eyes 
every  action  of  the  Government 
that  seemed  to  infringe  the  pure 
ideal  of  freedom  and  justice,  or 
enrich  the  army  and  Court  favour- 
ites at  the  expense  of  the  people 
and  the  Church. 

"  The  King  should  be  the  father 
of  his  people — the  Pope  the  real 
head  of  theChurch ! "  he  cried  aloud. 
"  Why,  then,  should  the  people  be 
taxed — and  taxed — till  they  dread 
labour,  knowing  that  the  more 
they  earn  the  more  will  be  forced 
from  them  1  What  for  t  To  sup- 
port justice?  to  help  and  protect 
the  people? — No!  to  enable  the 
Court  to  shine  with  greater  lustre ; 
.to  use  their  costly  army  in  foreign 


wars — ^wars  entered  on  for  greed, 
or  show,  or  to  drown  the  cries  of 
sufTering  Italians  at  home !  And 
why  should  the  churches  be  robbed 
of  beauty?  the  Church  of  the 
power  of  doing  good  ?  and  the 
State  (usurping  universal  power) 
light  her  candle  at  the  holy  altar? 
that  candle  made  of  wax  extorted 
from  all !  our  own  sons  callcsd  on 
to  shoot  us  down  if  we  would  pro- 
tect our  own  homes,  or  keep  more 
than  a  crust  for  ourselves  —  and 
that  crust  only  left  that  sufficient 
life  may  be  maintained  to  enable 
us  to  grow  grain  to  pay  the  king's 
taxes — ^the  eternal,  crushing,  ever- 
growing taxes ! " 

The  Sindaco  and  all  the  men  in 
the  town  knew  that  what  he  said 
was  true,  and  sighed  silently  at 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  "  But^"  said 
they  to  each  other,  consolingly, 
^'all  change  brings  some  injustice 
with  it ;  in  time,  all  will  be  right ! " 
Nevertheless,  they  all  felt  the  exces- 
sive taxes  keenly,  were  grieved  at 
having  to  enforce  the  hard  laws  that 
pressed  on  the  wretched  poor,  and 
respected  Ludovico's  courage  in 
making  a  protest  against  them ;  till 
he  went  a  step  too  far,  and  coun- 
tenanced an  assault  on  the  Grov- 
ernment-guarded  mill. 

Then,  for  their  own  sakes,  they 
looked  grave,  protested  loudly 
against  him,  and  ordered  his  arrest. 

Every  one  liked  him.  Who 
could  look  into  his  honest  bronzed 
face,  and  not  admire,  ay,  love 
him?  He  had  devotion  in  him, 
faithfulness,  originality,  impetuous 
anticipation  of  consequences,  and 
courage  to  endure  to  death  for  the 
sake  of  a  noble  ideal.  His  elo- 
quence came  straight  from  his  soul, 
without  rousing  in  him  the  &int- 
est  consciousness  of  its  own  force 
and  beauty;  quickening  the  heart- 
throbs, raising  men's  thoughts  and 
hopes   to  a  higher  ideal  of  life. 
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where  each  should  work  with  care 
and  thought  for  others,  as  well 
as  for  himself — not,  as  now,  for 
himself  alone.  Where,  in  short. 
Love,  Truth,  and  Justice  should 
happily  and  triumphantly  reign, 
in  place  of  Selfishness,  Falsehood, 
and  Tyranny. 

Hence,  when  he  disappeared,  a 
loss  was  felt  by  all — a  void  which 
no  one  even  attempted  to  filL  The 
shutters  were  put  up,  the  wife  and 
children  lived  in  the  cottage  in  the 
garden,  and  no  one  asked  where 
he  was  gone. 

The  Sindaco  was  too  wise  a  man 
to  spoil  the  peace  of  the  community 
by  interfering  (if  he  could  help  it) 
with  so  valuable  an  ally  as  this 
liodovico  was  in  all  schemes  for 
the  advancement  of  education  and 
civilisation,  and  was  thankful  when 
he  heard  that  he  could  not  be 
found,  and  took  care  not  to  look 
for  him. 

As  Don  Angelo  and  Ricciotto 
passed  slowly  by  the  garden  wall 
behind  the  diop,  the  dog  whined. 
It  was  an  attempt  at  a  bark,  but 
the  poor  creature  was  too  thirsty 
to  have  much  voice. 

*<  Diana ! "  said  Bicciotto,  in  his 
clear  young  voice — "  Diana !  dost 
thou  hear  us  coming  to  give  thee 
water  1 " 

*'  She  will  not  let  thee  get  near 
her,"  said  Donna  Anna,  from  her 
window  just  opposite. 

Ricciotto  said  no  more,  but 
clambered  up  the  wall,  his  bare 
feet  enabling  him  to  cling  to  small 
projections  of  the  roughly -hewn 
stone  of  which  it  was  built.  In 
another  moment  he  was  over. 
Diana  left  off  whining  and  bark- 
ing as  he  came  near  her,  and 
offered  to  touch  her  head.  Her 
poor  tongue  was  too  dry  to  allow 
her  to  lick  his  face  or  hands, 
though  she  admitted  him  to  the 
mystic  circle  of  friendship,  and 
seemed  to  be  questioning  whether 


it  was  her  master  or  Ninetta 
who  had  sent  her  comfort  in  her 
need.  She  watched  the  unfasten- 
ing of  the  chain  which  held  the 
bucket  over  the  well,  and  she  lis- 
tened with  intelligent  patience  to 
the  clanking  and  unrolling  of  the 
chain;  only,  when  the  splash  of 
the  water  first  bubbling  into  the 
pail  was  heard,  she  could  no  longer 
restrain  herself,  and  whined  a  long 
whine,  her  head  between  her  two 
outstretched  paws,  she  herself 
standing  at  the  utmost  length  of 
her  chain,  full  of  expectation,  and 
hope  and  confidence  too.  Her  cry 
was  rather  a  protest  as  to  what  she 
had  suffered  than  an  appeal  for 
present  help,  and  Ricciotto  was 
full  of  sympathy  with  her,  and  did 
not  make  her  wait  even  to  pour 
out  the  water,  but  held  the  round- 
bottomed,  helmet  -  shaped  vessel, 
that  would  not  stand  of  itself  on 
the  ground,  so  low  that  the  poor 
beast  could  put  her  whole  nose 
into  it,  and  even  spill  it  over  on  her 
paws  and  chest  in  her  eagerness  to 
drink  and  delight  in  the  cooling 
plenty. 

Don  Angelo  and  Donna  Anna 
talked  and  watched,  and  decided 
that  it  was  cruel  to  shut  up  the 
dog — cruel  to  chain  her  so  close — 
cruel  to  leave  her  without  water 
and  food,  and  out  in  the  sun,  or 
where  the  sun  could  shine  down 
so  hotly  on  the  kennel  for  so  many 
hours  each  day.  Then  the  good 
woman  sent  down  some  pieces  for 
her,  and  called  out  warnings,  and 
told  how  both  men  and  boys  had 
tried  to  come  over  to  her,  and  had 
not  ventured,  because  she  barked  so 
violently.  It  was  ten  minutes  or 
more  before  all  things  were  settled 
to  Don  Angelo's  satisfaction,  and 
he  went  off  to  his  home,  leaving 
Ricciotto  to  run  across  fields  and 
climb  walls,  so  as  to  get  home 
quickly. 

Before  he  got   there,    he  met 
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Petruccio  coming  to  look  for  him, 
and  crying.  He  was  of  the  true 
cantadino  type  —  rather  a  pretty 
boy  of  ten  years,  very  dark  and 
saucy-looking,  and  now  angry  with 
both  his  mother  and  Ricciotto. 

Ricciotto  said  not  a  word  in  self- 
defence,  nor  of  excuse.  Celestina 
met  him  at  the  door  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms,  scolded  him,  and  sent 
him  to  bed  without  his  supper.  It 
would  have  been  against  her  con- 
science to  strike  a  child  of  the 
Blessed  Madonna,  as  foundlings 
are  called ;  but  hard  words  and 
deprivation  of  food  (to  a  reason- 
able degree)  w^ere  all  right  enough ; 
and  the  boys  once  up  in  the  loft  to 
curl  together,  and  sleep,  she  con- 
soled herself  for  her  anxiety  about 
Carmine,  and  her  worry  at  Ric- 
ciotto's  absence,  by  telling  her 
rosary  over  again,  for  the  sake  of 
her  wandering  soldier  son. 

Ricciotto  soon  slept,  and  also 
soon  awoke ;  and  he  lay  watching 
the  stars  till  they  faded,  and  the 
light  till  it  grew  high  enough  to 
embrace  the  tops  of  both  the 
mountains,  and  sent  a  broad  streak 
across  the  plain  between  the  two ; 
and  all  this  time  he  was  thinking 
of  putting  Don  Angelo^s  words  to 
a  practical  test,  and  wandering 
away  from  men,  to  the  wild  moun- 
tain-tops. No  scolding  nor  un- 
kindness  would  be  within  reach, 
though  without  a  doubt  God's 
angels  would  be  waiting  and  watch- 


ing. 


In  going  to  bed,  undressing  was 
scarcely  known  to  him,  and  so 
getting  up  was  without  the  embar- 
rassment of  washing  or  putting  on 
clothes.  When  the  moment  ar- 
rived for  Giuseppe  (Celestina's 
husband)  to  rise  and  go  to  his 
mules  and  oxen,  Ricciotto  rose  too, 
and  following  him,  left  the  cottage, 
without  so  much  as  a  question  from 
any  one  as  to  what  he  was  going 
to  do. 


He  ran  quickly  down  the  moun- 
tain to  the  town,  where,  as  yet^  no 
soul  was  stirring;  again  climbed 
the  wall  of  Ludovico's  garden, 
where  Diana  watched,  and,  sniffing 
at  him  in  a  friendly  way,  allowed 
him  to  come  to  her.  He  unchained 
her,  and  called  her  to  follow  him. 

"  Come ! "  said  he ;  but  Diana 
stood  her  ground. 

"  Come  ! "  said  he  again ;  "  come 
with  me ! "  Still  the  poor  brute 
only  licked  his  hands  and  wavered, 
not  quite  understanding.  "  Come ! " 
said  Ricciotto  again,  looking  down 
into  her  brown  eyes.  "  I  am  going 
to  the  mountains.  Where  is  Ludo- 
vico  ? — and  Ninetta  1 " 

This  was  enough.  The  dog  had 
the  idea.  Ricciotto  had  often 
brought  fodder  for  the  mule,  and, 
being  fond  of  dogs,  was  well  known 
to  her.  She  knew  the  sound  o£ 
her  master's  name,  up  she  jumped, 
got  to  the  top  of  the  wall  as  quickly 
as  the  boy  did  ;  then  she  looked  to 
the  right  and  left,  saw  no  master, 
no  Ninetta — stared  into  Ricciotto's 
face,  and  went  back  again.  Faith- 
fulness conquered. 

Ricciotto  called  again.  The  dog 
wagged  her  tail  and  showed  her 
tongue  between  her  teeth,  as  if  she 
would  express  an  interrogation, 
and  protest ;  but  she  did  not  move. 
Unchained  he  left  her  regretfully, 
and  began  his  walk  to  the  moun- 
tains on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
plain  to  his  home. 

It  was  a  set  purpose  that  led 
him  there.  The  mountains  on 
which  he  lived  had  little  or  no 
mystery  about  them  ;  it  was  on 
those  facing  him  that  he  had  seen 
the  cloud  -  chariots  careering  in 
grand  procession ;  golden  pink  sky 
behind,  a  shadowy  indication  of 
the  golden-gated  city  from  which 
the  angels  had  come  in  their  soft- 
flowing  white  robes. 

The  birds  were  beginning  to 
wake,    and   there  was  a  strange 
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noise  in  the  air  of  the  insects^  as 
they  began  their  short  existence; 
and  more  mysterious  still  was  a 
soft  sound  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  flowers,  as  if  they  were 
break&iSting  on  the  sweet  dew  that 
filled  their  dainty  cups,  and  whis- 
pered to  each  oUier  and  the  wind 
their  thankful  content. 

The  shoeless  feet  passed  on, 
crushing  no  pretty  thing,  'and  un- 
hurt by  any  pointed  hard  one. 
Rough  usage  and  simple  training 
had  given  the  gentle  -  hearted, 
sensitive-souled  boy  a  useful,  obedi- 
ent body,  requiring  only  the  barest 
necessaries  in  food  and  sleep  to 
maintain  it;  and  so  little  accus- 
tomed was  it  to  be  thought  of,  or 
in  any  way  considered,  that  a  great 
amount  of  fatigue  and  pain  was 
endured  by  it  patiently,  without 
calling  forth  any  sympathy  from 
his  higher  consciousness.  He  had 
from  the  earliest  been  forced  to 
give  his  whole  attention  to  what- 
ever duty  he  was  told  to  do,  and 
so  had  never  had  time  to  think  of 
himself,  either  as  to  whether  it 
pleased  him,  or  as  to  how  he  was 
doing  it.  Unconsciously  he  obeyed 
the  command,  "Whatsoever  thy 
band  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might ; "  and  want  of  human  affec- 
tion accounted  for  his  never  having 
thought  of  loving  even  himself, 
except  instinctively. 

Chioe  on  the  road,  the  way 
seemed  easy,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  mountain  was  not  apparent. 
Orchards  and  fields  were  on  either 
side  of  him ;  then  tracts  of  dry 
ground  and  hard  rock ;  then  cot- 
tages, with  gardens ;  and  on  again, 
olive-planted  fields  and  vineyards. 
He  had  walked  miles  before  what 
most  people  would  call  "day- 
break," and  had  found  a  long 
solitary  path  at  the  edge  of  a  pine- 
covered  slope,  that  seemed  to  pro- 
mise a  way  to  the  uninhabited 
districts,  before  the  sharp  angular 


rock  overhead  sent  back  a  broken 
trembling  echo  of  the  bell  that 
announced  the  second  Mass.  All 
the  time  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  alternate  questions  as  to 
Celestina's  scoldings,  and  his  life 
with  her,  and  what  Don  Angelo 
had  said — "That  the  wild  fruits 
and  leaves,  the  field-salad  and  run- 
ning stream,  gave  plenty  to  those 
who  could  get  it  with  thankfulness. 
That  no  place  was  too  solitary  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  God  and  of 
His  angels.'' 

A  lark  rose  from  the  ground, 
and  soared,  singing.  The  boy 
watched  it  and  smiled.  In  the 
stillness  there  was  fresh  life — 
trusting,  strong.  He  went  higher, 
the  road  getting  steep  and  rough, 
till  he  came  to  a  tract  where 
rabbits  and  lizards  rejoiced  in  the 
sunshine,  and  lay  still  or  ran  with 
swift  delight  from  stone  to  corner, 
and  back  again  to  their  secret 
homes.  Kicciotto  was  rather  tired 
now,  and  wondered  where  the  path 
would  lead.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  to 
be  almost  lost ;  yet  it  could  scarce* 
ly  be  lost,  for,  just  in  one  of  the 
loneliest  stretches,  where  the  near 
landscape  was  hard  and  cold-look- 
ing, being  closed  in  by  the  second 
ridge  of  hills  which  lapped  it  close 
and  changed  the  valley  into  an 
angular  gully — just  in  this  lonely 
and  seemingly  God-forsaken  stretch, 
where  scarcely  a  lizard  or  beetle 
or  even  worm  could  be  found,  a 
man  lay  fast  asleep. 

Bicciotto  came  near,  and  looked 
at  him  —  and  was  immediately 
aware  that  a  pair  of  keen  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him ;  but  they 
were  the  eyes  of  his  dog. 

The  fellow  himself  was  villanous 
enough  in  all  appearance  to  be 
forsaken,  not  only  by  other  men, 
but  by  himself ;  and  seemed  to 
have  chosen  this  cold  comer  of 
creation  by  an  instinctive  acknow- 
ledgment that  even  this  was  too 
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good  for  him.  Yet  he  was  only  a 
countryman  on  his  way  home,  and 
tired,  resting ;  but  his  countenance, 
even  in  sleep,  was  repulsive.  At 
his  side  was  a  stick  with  a  sharp 
steel  point,  ready  to  kill  a  wolf  if 
he  met  one,  or  a  man  if  need  be. 

The  dog  growled.  The  man 
roused  himself,  and,  scarcely  awake, 
summoned  the  strongest  feeling  of 
his  character  into  activity.  He 
gave  a  lunge  at  his  dog  with  his 
fist,  and  muttered  a  curse  at  him. 

The  dog  moved  forward,  with 
steady  eyes  measuring  Kicciotto, 
and  weighing  his  intentions,  then 
settled  not  to  attack  but  simply  to 
guard  his  sleeping  owner.  Ugly 
as  the  half -starved  brute  was,  with 
its  wolf-shaped  head  and  long  side 
teeth,  there  was  something  pathetic 
in  its  forbearance  to  both  master 
and  stranger. 

Kicciotto  stood  a  moment,  look- 
ing at  the  man,  then  prudently 
passed  on ;  the  dog  settling  down 
again  to  sleep  at  his  master's  feet, 
vigilant  and  patient  as  the  stone 
dogs  on  the  sepulchres  of  dead 
knights,  awaiting  the  resurrection 
of  the  just.  Poor  brute  !  he  await- 
ed an  awakening  of  a  very  oppo- 
site character,  and  might  well  be 
thankful  it  was  not  an  eternal 
doom. 

As  Kicciotto  reached  a  comer, 
he  heard  a  bell,  not  a  great  boom- 
ing bell  of  a  city  church,  but  the 
tiny  clamour  of  a  treble-voiced 
bell,  beating  fast.  Probably  of 
some  private  chapel,  or  small 
church,  built  by  the  devoted  exer- 
tion of  some  solitary  priest  for  an 
outlying  hamlet,  just  to  keep  the 
people  in  mind  of  the  mystical  spir- 
itual presence  of  the  Creator  of  all 
the  material  wonders  around  them ; 
or  else  a  votive  thank-offering — the 
feeble  voice  of  a  human  heart,  call- 
ing the  very  mountains  to  bear 
witness  to  the  gratitude  that  some 
great  mercy  had  called  forth,  and 


had  thus  been  demonstrated.  Kic- 
ciotto looked  round,  and  up  and 
down,  and  still  saw  nothing,  but 
walking  on,  found  that  about  a 
mile  of  narrow  rough  pathway 
brought  him  to  a  point  from  which 
he  could  see  that  he  had  been 
walking  by  the  walls  of  a  great 
villa — more  like  a  castle  than  a 
villa ;  and  looking  into  a  piazza  in 
a  level  comer  of  the  mountain-side 
below,  he  could  see  a  village,  with 
a  small  church  standing  at  the 
end,  as  if  it  would  beseech  that  no 
evil  thing  might  pass  that  way. 

"  Everywhere,     the     world  !  " 
thought   Kicciotto. 

He  sat  down,  not  only  to  rest, 
but  also  to  tiiink  where  that 
mountain  -  path  could  be  which 
would  lead  him  to  the  fair  place 
he  had  imagined,  away  from  scold- 
ing voices  and  hard  words,  and 
within  reach  of  the  chariots  of 
angels. 

While  he  sat  on  the  broken  bit 
of  wall  that  protected  the  comer 
of  the  rock,  looking  down,  he  saw 
a  small  procession  passing  along — 
four  little  boys  carrying  a  6ara, 
in  which  he  knew  a  dead  child 
must  be,  for  a  priest  was  leading 
the  way,  with  another  small  boy 
at  his  side  carrying  a  small  cross 
and  lantern.  Then  he  knew  why 
the  bell  had  rung  so  fast. 

Kicciotto  felt  no  regret,  no 
grief,  but  a  very  decided  repulsion. 
He  got  up  and  turned  away. 

It  was  not  a  village,  where  men 
lived  and  little  children  died,  that 
he  wanted.  He  wanted  some  wild 
place.  He  must  have  come  the 
wrong  way,  for  the  pathway  led 
down,  down,  to  the  plain ;  and  tlie 
mountains  ranged  themselves  apart 
looking  over  the  valley — looking 
over  the  whole  world,  it  seemed — 
here  and  there  holding  up  a  great 
tree,  as  a  giant  might  hold  up  a 
small  child  to  peep  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd. 
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Far  overhead  he  could  see  a 
speck,  near  the  sun.  It  was  no 
lark.  So  far  off  as  that  a  lark 
would  have  been  lost.  It  came 
lower,  and  swooped  with  long 
angular  curves,  ever  nearing  the 
mountain,  and  then  rising  again. 
Ricciotto  was  too  much  of  a  village 
boy  to  know  much  about  it.  He 
watched  it  with  some  curiosity. 
It  was  an  eagle ;  but  eagles  seldom 
came  near  the^habited  hills,  and 
he  had  never  noticed  one  before. 
It  was  now  attracted  by  some 
goats  and  kids,  on  the  point  that 
towered  high,  with  a  divided  crag 
at  the  top,  and  a  ravine  in  its 
side.  Years  ago  this  rock  had 
been  quarried  and  deserted,  the 
quality  of  the  stone  not  compen- 
sating for  the  immense  labour  of 
taking  it  to  market. 

It  looked  quite  close,  but  it  was 
not  easy  to  get  at»  for  the  moun- 
tain-paths are  difficult  to  thread — 
and,  in  i^t,  the  hills  themselves 
are  not  easy  to  count  in  regular 
sequence,  the  plain  road  often 
leading  to  the  second  before  what 
had  seemed  the  first  could  be 
reached.  Ricciotto  had  made  this 
mistake ;  he  had  walked  many 
miles,  and  arrived  at  a  hill  farther 
from  his  home  than  that  over 
which  the  eagle  hovered  in  search 
of  prey — only  he  should  have  ap- 
proached it  by  a  different  road. 

Now  he  must  skirt  the  smaller 
lower  hill,  which  bore  the  senti- 
mental name  of  the  Wounded 
Dove.  In  truth,  it  was  not  un- 
like a  dove  with  its  head  thrown 
back  to  plume  the  wing  that 
drooped  at  its  side;  and 'when 
the  sun  sank  behind  it,  it  stood 
out  like  a  solemn  heavenly  grey 
dove,  resting  after  its  flight  through 
the  world  to  find  a  spot  where  it 
might  brood  in  peace,  and  lament 
over  the  sadness  that  it  met  on 
every  hand. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  boy 


that  he  had  strayed,  for  he  thus 
came  across  a  fig-tree,  and  a  man 
in  it  gathering  figs. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  1 " 
said  he. 

"Across  there,"  said  Ricciotto, 
pointing  back,  which  satisfied  the 
man,  though  it  would  have  seemed 
vague  to  some. 

"  Who's  your  father  ? "  said  he. 

"  Have  none,"  said  Ricciotto. 

"  Dei  InnocerUi  f  "  said  the  man. 

Ricciotto  nodded  his  head 
gravely. 

"Eh!"  said  the  man,  stretching 
out  a  lot  of  figs  to  him.  "  Child 
of  the  Madonna ! "  said  he,  in  a 
whisper  to  himself.  Thus  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  stray  waif  gave 
him  an  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  three  great  virtues — 
faith,  hope,  and  charity — and  also 
of  sending  a  prayer  to  heaven  by 
a  little  outcast  child ;  and  Ric- 
ciotto had  his  courage  revived. 

It  was  a  great  walk  on.  Of 
course  he  had  to  go  down  the  hill, 
through  several  borghetti,  and  pass 
on  to  the  side  of  the  Wounded 
Dove,  and  round  the  base  to  the 
long  range  of  mountains  that 
were  united  till  near  the  top, 
where  they  were  divided  into 
cones,  varying  in  height  and 
verdure.  He  felt  the  freedom 
to  be  delightful,  and  sang  a  little 
at  times ;  and  being  hailed  as  the 
Madonna's  child  was  a  new  earnest 
of  the  possibility  of  his  scheme — 
to  live  near  heaven.  As  evening 
drew  near,  he  began  to  wonder  at 
his  position,  and  feel  that  he 
must  look  out  for  a  place  to 
rest  and  sleep  in.  On  the  bare 
rock,  exposed  to  wind  and  dew, 
it  was  scarcely  prudent  or  invit- 
ing; but  higher  up  he  might  find 
a  place.  The  field-salad  grew  in 
plenty  at  his  feetj  there  were 
many  birds  about,  and  a  stream 
was  running  past  through  some 
low  bushes. 
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He  was  sleepy,  though  he  had 
already  had  a  long  sleep  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  he  determined  to 
lie  down  in  a  sort  of  grotto,  les9 
flinty  than  the  surrounding  ground. 
He  said  his  simple  prayers,  with 
as  much  devotion  as  a  crusading 
knight  might  have  said  his,  with 
sword  before  him  for  a  cross, — 
though  he  had  only  his  shadow  for 
a  cross,  and  that  a  faint  one,  which 
his  weary  eyes  and  simple  heart 
never  troubled  to  see  or  find  out. 
Then  he  lay  down  and  slept. 

With  the  very  first  glimmer  of 
mom  he  awoke  —  very  cold  and 
rather  stiff,  and  so  tired  that  he 
would  have  been  glad  of  more  rest ; 
but  this  was  foreign  to  his  experience 
or  idea  of  duty.  To  be  awake  was 
to  be  up  and  doing ;  he  therefore 
roused  himself,  dressed,  by  putting 
on  his  hat,  and  looked  about  him. 
Then  he  found  that  he  was  not 
alone — a  great  black  raven  was 
perched  on  a  piece  of  rock,  looking 
at  him  attentively. 

Kicciotto  laughed,  he  was  so 
pleased  to  see  him.  The  raven 
came  a  step  or  two  nearer,  and 
looked  up  at  him.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  fly  away,  but  showed 
himself  to  be,  not  only  a  bird  of 
reflection,  but  of  education,  able  to 
discern  how  very  innocent  this 
small  child  was,  how  free  from 
unkind  purposes. 

He  moved  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  and  Kicciotto  puzzled  over 
him,  and  at  last  awoke  the  sleep- 
ing echoes  of  the  mountain  by  a 
shrill  cry,  as  he  ran  forward,  hold- 
ing out  his  arms  to  the  bird,  and 
saying — 

"  Cecco  !  Cecco  !  come,  come  ! 
Are  you  not  Cecco  1" 

The  bird  made  a  strange  gut- 
tural noise,  and  fluttered  to  the 
ground,  walking  with  short  hops 
till  he  came  near  the  child.  Then, 
gravely  producing  small  pebbles 
from    his    throat,  let  them  drop 


from  his  black  beak,  one  after  the 
other,  in  a  run. 

Then  Kicciotto  fairly  cried  with 
delight.  He  had  found  a  friend  ! 
Why,  Cecco  was  there  !  How  he 
came  there  was,  of  course,  unknown 
to  him,  but  there  he  was — one  of 
the  most  noted  characters  of  St 
Antonio, — a  bird  known  to  every 
man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  place 
— to  some  by  his  spite,  to  others 
by  his  amusing  qualities,  to  others 
by  his  weird  affection. 

Kicciotto  was  a  favourite;  it 
was  only  to  great  favourites  he 
showed  his  accomplishments ;  and 
this  trick  with  the  pebbles  was  a 
sign  of  affection.  Possibly  the 
poor  fellow  was  almost  as  lonely 
as  the  wandering  child  had  been, 
and  as  glad  to  meet  a  friend.  He 
came  very  near,  and  cawed  gravely. 

Kicciotto  went  down  on  one 
knee  with  outstretched  arms ;  wil- 
lingly would  he  have  embraced 
him  ;  but  birds  do  not  like  being 
touched,  and  Cecco  did  not  invite 
any  familiarity  of  that  kind. 

He  was  looking  gloriously  black, 
so  sleek  and  well  ordered,  not  in 
the  least  as  if  the  long  journey  had 
fatigued  him,  or  disconcerted  him. 
After  permitting  himself  to  be  ad- 
mired for  a  few  moments,  he  opened 
his  wings  to  assist  himself  up  the 
rock  down  which  he  had  come. 
His  left  wing  had  been  clipped,  so 
he  could  not  easily  fly,  and  his 
body  was  too  heavy  to  enable  him 
to  pass  up  any  height  without  his 
wings  to  bear  him  on. 

At  no  moment  had  Kicciotto 
felt  himself  so  lonely  as  this,  when 
his  friend  the  raven  seemed  deter- 
mined to  go  away  and  leave  him. 

"  Come,  Cecco  ! "  he  said,  win- 
ningly,  imploringly  —  pulling  a 
handful  of  grass  to  offer  him,  and 
feeling  in  his  one  pocket,  in  the 
forlorn  hope  that  a  crumb  of  bread 
might  have  been  left  in  it — "  come 
back,  Cecco  mio.'' — and "   Poor 
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lad !  it  was  in  Tain  he  stopped  to 
find  a  tempting  bribe  to  offer  his 
friend ;  but  it  brought  before  him 
as  a  fact  how  absolutely  friendless 
he  had  made  himself — how  much 
poorer  he  was,  in  truth,  than  that 
bird,  who,  requiring  less  for  its 
support  than  a  child  requires,  had 
that  little]  within  its  reach,  with- 
out either  toiling  or  spinning.  But 
Gecoo  hopped  on;  and  then  Ric- 
ciotto  thought  that  he,  too,  would 
climb  the  crag,  and  try  and  catch 
him.  That  would  have  been  a 
wild  feat  of  courage,  for  Oecco  had 
a  long  sharp  beak,  and  made  those 
remember  him  who  had  once  roused 
him  into  pecking  them. 

While  Ricciotto  turned  to  choose 
the  place  from  which  he  should 
liegin  to  climb,  he  lost  sight  of 
C€>cGO.  He  could  hear  him  cluck- 
ing with  glee,  but  he  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  This  roused 
Bicciotto's  curiosity.  Oecco  often 
took  journeys  by  himself ;  but  now 
why  had  he  taken  this  one  1  Was 
he  disgusted  at  the  closed  shop, 
and  had  he  come  to  remonstrate 
with  his  master,  or  was  he  seeking 
his  master? 

Ricciotto  climbed  well,  and  had 
got  some  thirty  feet  higher  up  the 
divided  cone  when  he  found  that 
he  had  come  upon  a  secret  haunt 
not  seen  from  below — the  cone  was 
partly  hollow.  Oecco  had  gone 
down  into  it,  and  was  gravely 
watching  the  slumbers  of  his  play- 
mate and  mistress,  little  Ninetta. 

This  was  such  a  surprise,  that  for 
a  few  moments  it  stopped  all  sensa- 
tion, and  the  little  lad  could  only 
hold  on  to  the  edge  of  the  rock, 
and  look  at  the  sleeping  child  be- 
low. But  pain  soon  tells  us  when 
oar  bodies  will  no  longer  be  ne- 
glected, and  aching  shoulders  and 
arms  warned  Ricciotto  that  he  must 
find  standing-room  somewhere,  be- 
fore he  waited  to  think,  or  admire, 
or  even  rejoice. 


With  caution  he  raised  himself 
by  his  arms,  till  he  could  make  a 
step  up  the  dark  -  blue,  weather- 
beaten  crag  to  a  tiny  landing, 
where  some  sort  of  stonecrop  had 
made  a  home  for  itself.  Once 
there,  though  there  was  only  room 
for  one  small  foot,  the  main  diffi- 
culty was  over.  Being  a  moun- 
tain-bred boy,  often  used  to  drive 
goats  up  the  hills,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  emergencies,  and  well  un- 
derstood when  to  trust  himself  to 
drop  a  few  feet,  and  when  to  slide, 
and  how  to  balance  himself,  and 
leap.  So,  though  the  place  would 
have  been  impossible  to  a  city  lad, 
or  ordinarily  clever  gymnast,  to 
Ricciotto  it  presented  no  uncon- 
querable difficulties,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  he  had  followed  Oecco, 
and  found  himself  in  Ludovico's 
den,  at  the  top  of  the  highest  peak 
in  all  that  range  of  mountains. 

^^  Madre  di  Diof^^  said  a  wo- 
man's voice.  It  was  Grazuccia, 
awaking  suddenly,  full  of  fear. 

"  Che  Diavolo  /  "  said  Ludovico, 
putting  his  hand  instinctively  on 
his  revolver — not  knowing  whether 
he  was  betrayed. 

"  Oh,"  said  Ricciotto,  picking 
up  his  hat,  which  in  fact  had  made 
more  noise  in  coming  down  to  earth 
than  he  himself  had,  *<  if  I  had  but 
known,  I  would  have  brought 
Diana ! " 

"And  why  have  you  come?" 
said  Ludovico ;  "  for  certainly  you 
were  not  invited." 

"  I  did  not  see  you — I  only  saw 
Ninettina,"  said  Ricciotto,  "and 
Oecco." 

"Ah,  that  Oecco!  I  shall  kill 
that  bird  ! "  said  Ludovico,  angrily. 
"  Who  is  with  you  ?  and  where  do 
you  come  from?  and  what  made 
you  come?" 

"  Don't  kill  Oecco,"  said  Ricci- 
otto.   "  I'll  soon  go  back  again." 

"I  wonder  you  did  not  break 
your  neck,  that  I  do ! "  said  Gra- 
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zuccia ;  who  now  was  wide  awake, 
and  smoothing  her  glossy  hair  be- 
neath a  common  yellow  cotton 
handkerchief  which  she  had  tied 
over  her  head,  and  which  made 
her  look  smaller  and  paler  and 
older  than  she  had  ever  seemed 
before  to  the  boy.  She  was  a  neat 
little  woman  of  thirty,  never  very 
handsome,  but  remarkably  sym- 
pathetic in  countenance,  voice,  and 
manner;  a  trustworthy  friend,  good 
housekeeper,  and  good  nurse. 

"Who  is  hel"  said  Ludovico. 
"  I  know  him  quite  well.  I  know 
him,  but  can  give  him  no  name." 

"  It  is  the  boy  who  brings  in  the 
hay  for  the  mule,  from  Giuseppe 
Piattolini,"  said  Grazuccia. 

"So  it  is,"  said  Ludovico,  re- 
lieved. 

Bicciotto  looked  into  his  face 
with  wonder,  and  an  involuntary 
feeling  of  sadness.  It  certainly 
was  Don  Ludovico,  and  yet  it  was 
not  the  very  same  man  who,  at 
the  top  of  the  serious,  earnest  busi- 
ness of  life,  had  ever  kept  a  smile 
playing  about  his  mouth,  and 
light  words  to  suit  all  passers-by, 
foaming  like  the  crest  of  a  wave. 
Now  he  was  languid  and  fever- 
stricken  ;  the  face,  usually  so  splen- 
didly bronzed  by  weather  and  health, 
was  pale  and  yellow ;  and  his  eyes, 
sunk  deep,  glared  from  chalky- 
white  surroundings,  lacking  lustre 
and  intensity,  though  bright  and 
dry  from  the  fever  that  scorched 
within.  He  was  so  thin,  too,  and 
his  active  busy  hands  hung  nerve- 
lessly at  his  side,  and  he  sank  back 
on  his  pillow  as  if  thankful  to  rest 
— too  weary  to  give  attention,  even 
to  his  surprise. 

"  You  find  him  changed  ? "  said 
Grazuccia,  noticing  the  boy^s  face, 
and  silent  examination. 

"Why  is  it?"  said  Ricciotto. 
"  Is  it  the  sun,  and  the  dew,  and 
the  wind  that  has  made  him  illl 
Why  does  he  not  go  home  1 " 


"  Why,  indeed  1 "  said  Grazuccia 
— too  prudent  to  talk  of  true  rea- 
sons to  such  a  child.  "  But  what 
brought  you  up  here?" 

"  I  don't  quite  know,"  said  Bic- 
ciotto. "  I  followed  the  pathway, 
till  I  saw  Cecco ;  and  then  I  fol- 
lowed Cecco,  and  Cecco  came 
here " 

"  You  had  better  send  that  bird 
down  home,  when  Giorgio  goes 
back,"  said  Ludovico  to  his  wife, 
"or  he  will  betray  us  to  others. 
How  did  the  boy  come  up  here, 
to  see  him?" 

Bicciotto  came  near  Ludovico, 
who  drew  a  rug  closely  round  his 
shoulders,  and  shivered — ^though 
there  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  air, 
and  that  was  not  at  all  cold. 

"I  came,"  said  Bicciotto,  "be- 
cause I  don't  want  to  live  any 
more  with  men,  till  I,  too,  am  a 
man ;  and  I  thought  that  no  one 
lived  up  here  but  the  goats,  and 
kids,  and  birds,  and  eagles, —  ex- 
cept "  —  here  the  boy  lowered 
his  voice  to  a  whisper — "the 
angels  of  our  Blessed  Lady." 

** Dio  santo/"  said  Grazuccia; 
"  don't  speak  thus.  No,  no ;  the 
angels  are  not  here.  No,  no — not 
here  at  all."  The  little  woman 
turned  quite  pale  with  supersti- 
tious fear  for  her  husband,  so  en- 
tirely did  she  associate  angels  with 
dying.  Then,  being  of  an  active, 
practical  turn  of  mind,  she  fetched 
her  oil-lamp,  and  got  out  some 
coffee,  to  prepare  a  simple  break- 
fast for  Ludovico. 

She  had  arranged  the  queer 
home  very  conveniently,  consider- 
ing all  things.  A  canvas  had  been 
spread  out,  and  some  matting  also, 
to  keep  off  the  sun  and  night  air 
in  some  measure ;  and  beneath  this 
rude  awning  a  lot  of  sjwglie  (or 
leaves  of  the  Indian  com)  had 
been  heaped  up  to  make  a  bed, 
some  sacking  and  blankets  had 
been  thrown  over  the  leaves,  and 
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some  pillows,  in  beautifully  white 
linen  cases,  were  also  provided  for 
the  sick  man  and  sleeping  child — 
though  Grazuccia  herself  had  only 
slept  seated  at  bis  side,  wrapped  in 
a  cloak,  her  head  against  the  rock, 
on  purpose  to  keep  her  so  lightly 
asleep  that  any  movement  of  his 
should  awaken  her. 

She  was  very  quiet  and  quick 
in  her  movements ;  ground  her 
coffee  (at  which  Ludovico  groaned 
with  protesting  patience,  his  poor 
head  was  so  racked  with  pain). 
Then  she  foand  water,  and  filled 
her  bright  little  pot^  and  put 
it  over  the  lamp  to  boil ;  but — 
then  came  a  difficulty — cautious- 
ly she  peeped  in,  to  see  if  the 
oil  was  all  right  before  wasting  a 
match  to  kindle  the  flame,  and 
she  found  that  the  lamp  was 
nearly  empty.  Then  she  turned 
to  her  great  wicker-cased  flask  of 
oil,  and  saw  that  it  had  been  over- 
tamed,  and  that  the  precious  oil 
had  slowly  trickled  over  a  piece  of 
rock  into  the  grass  and  sand,  away 
and  away;  the  flask  having  so 
fallen  that  it  was  actually  tipped 
Qp^  and  not  a  tablespoonful  re- 
mained, even  in  the  great  bulging 
side. 

^*  Dio  Mtntc/"  said  Grazuccia. 
"  M\9erieoTdiU  I — ehe  disffrazia  / — 
what  a  terrible  misfortune !  Ah, 
jon  young  dog,  that  is  your  doing ! 
What  omens  of  grief,  of  pain,  and 
tnmble  have  you  brought !  Dio 
mio  /  Dio  mio  /  what  shall  I  do  1 
—what  shall  I  do  ?  eh,  Dio  /  che 
dijtfp'azta  /  " 

^Ricciotto  said  not  a  word — he 
knew  well  what  the  loss  this  upset 
of  oil  was  to  Grazuccia,  and  he  also 
knew  of  the  import  as  an  omen — 
that  in  all  Italy  the  spilling  of  oil 
means  misfortune,  or  sickness,  or 
e^en  death ;  and  so  is  feared,  al- 
most prayed  against,  as  if  it  were 
the  evil  itself,  rather  than  a  mere 
Bign  or  prognostic  of  harm. 
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**  Diamine  /"  said  Ludovico,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  some  close 
relation  with  the  power  he  so  fre- 
quently invoked,  he  had  so  much 
opposition  in  his  character — scold- 
ing often  for  trifles  that  others 
cared  nothing  for,  and  laughing  at 
matters  that  had  caused  his  wife 
:^eal  distress  and  anger.  *<  Dost 
thou  grudge  thy  floor  a  little 
polish,  and  thy  flask  a  moment 
of  repose?"  he  asked,  with  as 
much  of  a  laugh  as  his  wretched 
body  would  allow. 

"  Oh,  Ludovico ! "  said  Grazuccia, 
out  of  patience,  "tell  me  one 
thing, — how  shall  I  get  thy  cofiee 
without  heat?  and  how  can  thy 
poor  head  wait  till  I  get  more  oil 
to  flU  the  lamp?  If  I  had  only 
seen  it  roll  over,  I  could  have  saved 
enough;  but  who  could  have  ex- 
pected to  see  that  boy  here  ?  and 
how  could  I  think  of  anything  but 
surprise,  when  he  tumbled  over 
like  a  atenterelloy  as  he  wasl" 

"  Let  the  flask  *  repose  in  peace,' " 
said  Ludovico.  "  I  too  will  try  to 
*  repose  in  peace,'  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  do  so,  and  will  keep  an  eye 
on  our  unbidden  guest.  I  do  not 
want  coflee,  my  Grazuccia ;  if  it  is 
for  me  only  that  you  fret,  you  may 
well  cease  to  regret." 

"  But  I  do  not  want  you  to  re- 
pose in  peace  as  if  you  were  dead, 
— I  want  you  to  have  your  coflee, 
and  feel  really  better,"  said  Gra- 
zuccia. "If  you  only  would  go 
home,  where  we  oan  live  like 
Christians,  and  have  proper  fires 
and  proper  food  ! " 

Ludovico  drew  his  cap  lower 
upon  his  brow,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  beneath  his  blanket,  as 
he  settled  himself  in  patient  con- 
tempt for  these  useless  lamenta- 
tions— disdaining  a  reply. 

"  Perhaps  the  Pazzo  has  not  gone 
back  to  town  yet,"  said  Grazuccia, 
a  smile  breaking  over  her  anxious 
face.     "  Look  here,  you  Ricciotto  ! 
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just  get  down  there  through  that 
hole,  and  down  the  rough  sort  of 
steps,  and  feel  along  till  you  get  to 
the  bushes  (and  mind  you  don't 
break  them),  but  get  into  the  open 
and  look  about  if  you  see  the 
Pazzo." 

"Oavaliere  Giorgio?"  said  Ric- 
ciotto. 

"  Yes,  yes !  quick  now,  and  tell 
him  I  want  to  speak  a  word  with 
him  ! " 

So  Ricciotto,  up  in  this  forsaken 
comer  of  the  world,  found  himself 
again  at  work  at  his  old  business  of 
running  errands.  He  did  not  wait 
or  hesitate,  but  scrambled  through 
a  small  opening  that  had  been 
made  in  the  side  of  the  quarry, 
and  only  partly  filled  in;  a  few 
minutes,  and  he  was  in  the  air 
again,  and  seemed  to  be  looking 
over  the  back  of  the  Wounded 
Dove  on  to  the  dome  of  the  cathe- 
dral, only  it  seemed  so  small  and 
distant.  He  was  still  looking  to 
see  where  he  was,  when  some  one 
spoke. 

"  Are  you  taking  the  air  to  get 
an  appetite  for  breakfast,  my  fine 
young  man  ? " 

"I  was  looking  for  you,"  said 
Ricciotto,  turning  quickly  round, 
and  meeting  the  sharp  eyes  of  the 
young  man  known  familiarly  as 
"  the  Pazzo,"  or  madman. 

"  And  did  you  expect  to  see  me 
on  a  rainbow,  or  a  sunbeam,  or 
hanging  in  mid-air?" 

"No,"  said  Ricciotto;  "Gra- 
zuccia  told  me  you  were  close  here. 
But  I  was  looking  to  see  where  this 
place  is,  and  to  see  the  sun,  too." 

"And  now  you  have  seen  all, 
where  are  you  going  1 " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ricciotto. 

"You  had  better  come  along 
with  me,"  said  the  Pazzo ;  and  he 
got  up,  and  put  his  hand  roughly, 
but  not  unkindly,  on  the  boy's 
shoulder. 

Ricciotto   looked    up    at    him. 


Though  his  clothes  were  much 
torn,  he  was  a  good-looking  man, 
weather-beaten,  and  burnt  deep 
brown  and  red ;  his  features  were 
regular,  and  his  throat  and  chest 
as  brown  as  his  face  and  hands. 
He  had  brilliant  eyes,  that  gave 
sudden,  quick  glances,  and  yet 
could  fix  on  an  object  with  great 
force  and  pertinacity,  making  those 
feel  uncomfortable  who  happened 
to  be  under  his  gaze.  His  hair 
curled  in  ringlets  over  his  forehead 
and  round  his  head ;  and  his  beard, 
which  was  cleft  in  two  on  the  chin, 
had  the  points  emphasised  by  the 
addition  of  the  long  ends  of  the 
moustache,  which,  turning  back  so 
as  to  show  the  well-formed  mouth 
and  white  teeth,  fell  over  in  long 
curves  at  the  ends,  such  as  one  sees 
in  old  paintings  of  St  John  when 
he  was  young. 

Ricciotto  felt  some  confidence 
with  him,  and  told  him  of  the  mis- 
fortune with  the  oil,  and  also  how 
it  was  that  he  had  upset  it. 

"  PerBacco/  but  you  are  an  un- 
lucky young  rascal ! "  said  the 
Pazzo,  at  length ;  then  he  turned, 
and  with  great  care  pushed  aside 
the  scanty  bushes  that  grew  near 
the  small  passage  up  which  they 
had  to  go  to  reach  Grazuccia. 

When  they  got  in,  they  found 
that  Ninetta  was  awake.  Her 
mother  had  dressed  her,  and 
smoothed  her  long  hair,  drawing 
it  tight,  away  from  her  face,  in  a 
long  plait  behind.  Her  father  lay 
watching  her,  with  a  yearning 
tenderness  in  his  face  that  gave 
more  anxiety  to  those  who  saw  it 
than  any  other  signs  of  his  illness, 
evident  as  they  were.  Others  con- 
cerned his  body,  and  were  caused 
by  the  exposure  and  deprivation 
he  had  endured;  but  this  told  of 
his  heart-sickness,  and  the  com- 
bined longing  for  rest  and  question- 
ing with  his  soul  whether  it  was 
quite  right  to  wish  to  forsake  so 
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sweet  and  helpless  a  thing,  together 
with  the  pain  that  came  upon  him 
at  the  mere  idea  of  parting  from 
her,  the  brightest  hope  of  his 
personal  life. 

Grazuccia  had  done  visely  in 
bringing  her  there,  for  it  was 
almost  the  only  antidote  that  re- 
mained to  quiet  his  passionate 
r^ret.  The  smarting  and  aching 
with  which  he  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  selfishness  of 
ordinary  men  made  the  sacrifices 
of  patriots  of  no  avail, — the  dis- 
appointment in  finding  that,  for 
his  own  part,  his  courageous  ad- 
herence to  ideas  for  the  elevation 
of  the  masses,  for  the  protection  of 
the  timid,  and  the  attainment  of 
mental  and  moral  liberty,  were  lost 
to  those  who  ought  to  have  bene- 
fited by  them,  and  he  himself  a 
fugitive  to  avoid  being  a  prisoner 
in  defence  of  his  unselfish  aspi- 
rations. 

"Let  it  be!"  said  Grazuccia, 
not  understanding  any  of  the 
questions  that  fired  him,  but  feel- 
ing keenly  the  discomforts  his 
restless  plans  and  secret  meetings 
caused  in  the  homa 

"  Let  it  be  1 "  he  answered,  iron- 
ically, to  her.  "Yes;  let  the 
spark  be  that  is  setting  your  roof 
on  fire.  Lie  still — ^till,  waking, 
you  find  yourself  ^e  to  face  with 
heaven ! " 

Now  that  he  was  ill  she  spared 
him  these  remonstrances ;  only  in 
her  prayers  reminding  the  good 
Father  of  All  that  she  hcui  remon- 
strated, and  it  was  no  fault  of  hers 
that  her  husband  belonged  to  the 
New  Italy  party,  and  so  offended 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

Grazuccia  looked  round  as  the 
Pazzo  and  Ricciotto  came  near, 
and  then  she  rushed  at  once  into 
the  account  of  the  spilling  of  the 
oil 

"It  must  have  been  the  very 
devil  himself  that  was    in    that 


bird,  and  sent  him**  (pointing  to 
Bicciotto),  said  Grazuccia ;  and  as 
she  generally  was  a  pious  soul,  and 
careful  with  her  words,  it  proved 
to  both  the  Pazzo  and  Ludovico 
how  much  she  had  been  disturbed. 

"  Nay,"  said  Ludovico,  with  an 
efibrt  at  the  lightness  of  his  old 
healthy  self.  "  It  was  la  Ninetta's 
good  angel,  who  took  the  moment 
when  she  was  sleeping,  to  fetch 
her  a  playfellow  ! " 

"  A  fine  playfellow  indeed  ! " 
said  Grazuccia,  who  had  her  pride, 
and  was  careful  with  whom  her 
dainty  little  maiden  spoke  or 
played.  "I  wish  he  could  go 
back  where  he  came  from,  if  he 
could  only  foi*get  that  he  has  been 
here ! " 

<  Ah  me  1  ah  me ! "  groaned 
Ludovico,  with  the  weary  fretful- 
ness  of  exhaustion. 

This  roused  Giorgio,  the  Pazzo, 
who  came  near  him,  and  fanned 
him  with  his  hat.  "He  wants 
his  coffee,"  he  whispered  low  to 
Grazuccia. 

"  And  he  can't  have  it,"  groaned 
the  poor  little  woman,  her  affec- 
tionate anxiety  turning  her  into  a 
sort  of  wild  cat.  "I  could  kill 
that  boy,"  she  said  fiercely,  under 
her  breath. 

"  111  get  you  some  hot  water," 
said  the  Pazzo,  with  sudden  deter- 
mination. "There,  give  me  the 
coffee-pot.  I  and  the  youngster 
will  manage  it  somehow.  Poor 
little  chap !  Come  on,  diavoletto 
with  the  cherubic  countenance  ! " 

Ludovico  was  really  too  ill  to 
bear  the  worry  of  any  talking  or 
altercation ;  and,  with  closed  eyes, 
permitted  Grazuccia  to  fan  him, 
bathe  his  forehead  with  vinegar, 
and  whisper  prayers  for  him,  not 
giving  a  sign  whether  he  heard  or 
felt,  except  by  the  miserable  self- 
abandoned  groans.  Ninetta,  mean- 
while, watched  her  mother  and 
father,  and  was  thankful  to  Cecco 
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for  his  amiable  attentions  in  hop- 
ping about  her,  and  inviting  her  to 
be  amused,  and  occupy  herself  with 
him. 

"It  is  a  risk " — said  the  Pazzo, 
when  he  and  Ricciotto  again  got 
clear  of  the  den,  and  were  out  on 
the  mountain  -  side.  "All  these 
weeks  no  one  has  seen  a  thing 
or  guessed  where  my  castle  is  to 
be  found ;  and  to  light  a  fire  is  to 
attract  notice.  Never  mind,  never 
mind !  What  does  it  matter  1 
Who  cares]" 

"  Who  is  to  see  ] "  asked 
Ricciotto. 

"  Whoever  is  not  wanted  to," 
said  the  Pazzo. 

"Who  will  that  be?"  asked 
Ricciotto. 

"  Those  we  do  not  wish  to  find 
us,"  said  the  Pazzo. 

"  Celestina  could  not  see  from 
her  home,"  said  Ricciotto.  "  Do 
you  think  she  could  1" 

"  I  don't  know  where  she  lives. 
There,  there — that  is  enough  for 
the  present.  No  one  in  the  city 
could  see  the  flame  from  here — a 
spark  like  this,  too  ! "  There  were 
not  many  pieces  of  dry  stick  to  be 
found  about,  so  the  Pazzo  had  to 
cut  a  few  branches,  which,  being 
green,  were  difficult  to  kindle.  It 
was  a  work  of  time  to  get  up  a 
fire;  but  they  did  it  at  last,  and 
a  long  streak  of  smoke,  black  as 
ink,  rose  from  behind  an  angle 
of  the  rook,  straight  up  to  the 
sky. 

"There!"  said  the  Pazzo,  as 
the  water  boiled,  and  he  poured 
it  into  the  coffee -biggin  trium- 
phantly. "  Unless  it's  the  day  for 
a  fatigue  march,  I  doubt  if  any 
one  will  be  the  wiser;"  but  as 
soon  as  he  had  placed  his  little 
coffee-pot  in  safety,  he  pulled  the 
fire  to  pieces  (astonishing  the 
beetles  and  lizards,  who  were  al- 
ready peeping  out  to  see  the  sun- 
rise),   by    throwing    hot   glowing 


branches  and  twigs  out  upon  the 
rocks,  to  die  out  in  sparks,  or 
smoulder  away,  sending  their  faint 
odour  up  to  the  clouds,  which 
seemed  lingering  to  receive  it, 
just  over  their  heads. 

Ludovico  was  thankful,  and 
revived  a  little  when  he  had 
drunk  his  coffee,  and  seen  Gra- 
zuccia  and  the  little  Ninetta  at 
their  simple  breakfast  by  his 
side. 

They  offered  some  coffee,  little 
as  there  was,  to  the  Pazzo,  but 
he  refused  steadfastly.  Then  Gra- 
zuccia  gave  him  the  key  of  her 
house,  and  many  directions  as  to 
what  he  was  to  bring.  "And 
how  I  shall  do  till  night,  wiUiout 
oil  to  light  the  lamp  and  warm 
his  broth,  I  don't  know,"  she 
said  at  last.  "  Come  as  soon  as 
you  can,  but  run  no  risk  for 
him." 

"  Well  understood,"  said  the 
Pazzo. 

Then  he  started,  and  found 
Ricciotto  waiting  a  few  yards 
down,  not  quite  knowing  what 
to  do;  and  also  feeling  hungry. 
The  young  man  looked  into  a 
long  old  basket,  which  he  carried 
on  his  back  when  he  went  down 
into  the  town,  and  finding  a  piece 
of  coarse  bread,  cut  it  in  two, 
and  gave  half  to  Ricciotto. 

"  If  you  see  Diana,"  said  Ricci- 
otto, "  mind  you  give  her  some 
water ! "  and  then  he  told  the 
Pazzo  all  that  had  happened, 
and  how  Diana  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  leave  the  house. 

"  Per  Bacco  /  "  said  the  Pazzo, 
and  he  laughed  and  rubbed  his 
hands,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
chuckled  so  fiercely  that  Ricci- 
otto was  afraid  of  him. 

"  And  where  are  you  starting 
for,  eh?"  he  said  at  last^  having 
settled  some  question  in  his  own 
mind  to  his  satisfaction.  "  I  don't 
quite  want  to  say  *  good-bye,* "  he 
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added,  looking  down  at  the  little 
lad. 

"  That's  very  good  of  yon,"  said 
Ricciotto ;  ''  but  I  came  up  here  to 
be  away  from  men,  till  I,  too,  am 
grown  up.  I  saw  some  goats  and 
kids  on  a  hill  over  there  yester- 
day, and  I  thought  I  would  try 
and  find  them,  if  they  belong  to 
nobody." 

"  No ;  I  don't  suppose  they  be- 
long to  any  one.  That's  all 
right,"  he  said,  and  he  nodded 
his  head  and  slung  his  basket 
over  his  shoulder,  and  took  up 
a  great  stick,  and  was  just  going 
off,  when  the  child  stopped  him 
again. 

"I  say,"  said  Kicciotto,  timid- 
ity giving  him  a  slight  hesitation, 
"people  do  sometimes  live  with- 
out houses  or — or — bread,  don't 
they?" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  Pazzo; 
"if  they  don't  want  what  they 
can't  get.      I    myself  have   lived 


without  home,  money,  or  friends ; 
and  you  see,  here  I  am,  what 
there  is  of  me  !  a  bit  ragged, 
that's  all" 

"That  is  well,"  said  Ricciotto, 
thoughtfully;  and  he  stood  quite 
still,  watching  the  young  man 
down  two  angles  of  the  moun- 
tain -  path,  and  wondering  at 
him. 

"  I  wonder  why  he  said  he  has 
no  friends,  when  he  does  so  much 
for  Grazuccia  ?  Perhaps  she  pays 
him,  though.  I  wonder  whether 
paying  a  person  keeps  him  from 
being  a  friend?"  thought  Ricci- 
otto. "  I  wish  he  would  come 
back  again ! " 

Then,  remembering  that  Gra- 
zuccia had  been  angry  with  him, 
he  started  for  the  next  ridge  of 
hills,  wishing  to  get  away  before 
she  remembered  him,  and  also 
hoping  there  to  make  friends  of 
some  wild  goats. 

Poor  little  lad ! 


(To  he  concluded  in  August,] 
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ELIZABETH    FRY. 


A  LAUGHING,  dancing,  flaxen- 
haired  girl,  fond  of  every  sort  of 
amusement,  fond  of  admiration, 
and — tell  it  not  in  Oath — of  girl- 
ish coquetry ;  pleased  to  be  finely 
dressed  and  sent  to  the  opera, 
to  see  the  **  Prince,"  and  be  seen 
by  him ;  pleased  to  exhibit  her 
pretty  figure  in  a  becoming  scarlet 
riding-habit,  and  be  looked  at  with 
obvious  homage  by  the  young  offi- 
cers quartered  hanl  by,  as  she  rode 
along  the  Norfolk  lanes ;  "  dissipa- 
ted "  by  simply  hearing  their  band 
play  in  the  square;  made  giddy, 
in  short,  by  the  veriest  trifle  that 
set  agog  her  exuberant  youthful 
blood, — can  this  be  the  picture  in 
the  eye  of  any  one  now  Uving,  who 
hears  the  name,  honoured  and  re- 
vered to  all  time,  almost  sacred  in 
its  traditions,  almost  divine  in  its 
associations — a  talisman  against 
forms  unutterable  of  cruelty, 
wrong,  and  crime — the  name  of 
Elizabeth  Fry] 

Yet  there  is  not  a  line  of  Eliza- 
beth's own  quaintly  serious  and 
most  truthfully  rendered  Journal, 
differing  as  it  does  completely  from 
the  usual  stilted  diary  of  the  period 
(and  though  more  formal  and  so- 
ber towards  the  end,  yet  genuine 
throughout), — ^there  is  not  a  page 
which  does  not  bear  out  the  fact  that 
the  Elizabeth  Gumey  of  sixteen  or 
thereabouts  was  a  gay,  glad,  heed- 
less creature,  "  mightily  "  addicted 
to  frolic  and  fun,  and  absolutely 
unrestrained  by  any  authority.  Of 
motherly  counsels,  indeed,  she  had 
still  earlier  been  bereft,  since  Mrs 
Gumey  had  died  when  her  "  dove- 
like Betsy"  was  only  twelve ;  and 
after  that  we  find  that  the  seven 
lovely  daughters,  who  "  sat  all  in  a 
row  at  the  Friends'  Meeting-house 
at  Norwich"  (what  a  sight  they 


must  have  been!),  were  left  en- 
tirely unprotected  and  uncounsel- 
led,  to  pursue  such  paths  as  they 
chose,  and  follow  their  own  sweet 
wills  in  everything. 

That  they  did  not  run  wild  alto- 
gether, and  come  to  endless  grief, 
moreover,  among  the  lax  habits 
of  thought  which  prevailed  at  that 
period,  and  with  which  it  would 
appear  they  were  all  more  or  less 
fascinated,  must  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  early  principles  in- 
stilled by  their  excellent  parent 
while  yet  alive— for  Mr  Gumey's 
occupations,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, took  up  so  much  of  his  time 
and  attention,  that  they,  joined  to 
his  naturally  simple  and  trustful 
character,  prevented  his  seeing  the 
dangers  to  which  ttiey  were  ex- 
posed. Such,  at  least,  is  the  face 
put  upon  it  by  his  respectful  grand- 
daughters, when  obliged  to  admit 
that  neither  advice  nor  restraint 
was  to  be  looked  for  from  him  at 
a  time  when  it  was  most  deeply 
needed.  For  our  part,  we  incline  to 
consider  that  the  good  man  must 
have  been  as  blind  as  good  men  not 
infrequently  are,  who  regard  their 
pretty  daughters  as  so  many  fair 
young  cherubs,  incapable  of  think- 
ing a  wrong  thought.  Doubtless, 
say  they,  the  boys  need  looking 
after;  but  the  girls  who  stay  at 
home,  sheltered  from  temptation, 
guarded  in  by  domesticity  and  re- 
spectability— the  daughters  who 
brighten  the  whole  home  life,  and 
sweeten  every  passing  hour,  and 
never  need  hear  or  know  of  the 
world's  wicked  ways, — how  can 
they  be  harmed  by  being  simply 
let  alone  1  What  secret  desires 
and  perplexities  can  disturb  their 
innocent  hearts  1  Nay,  if  the  truth 
were  out,  the  feeling  really  is,  they 
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have  not  the  "  go  "  in  them  to  do 
wrong. 

Whether  or  not  this  was  the 
secret  conviction  of  honest  John 
Gnmej,  the  pleasant^  sociable, 
coarteous  Quaker,  he  certainly  act- 
ed as  though  it  were;  and  whatever 
training,  religious  or  otherwise,  he 
bestowed  on  Joseph  John,  and  the 
other  less  notable  youths  of  his 
family,  he  let  his  girls  find  their 
own  way  in  and  out  of  the  many 
tortuous  paths  which  opened  to 
them  on  every  side ;  and  the  mar- 
vel, as  we  said  above,  is,  that  some 
of  the  number  scrambled  out  at 
alL 

Elizabeth  was  in  her  teens  just 
when  the  French  Revolution,  with 
the  crowd  of  lax  and  licentious 
writers  which  clustered  round  it, 
had  filled  the  air  of  France  with 
their  noxious  fumes  of  infidelity 
and  lawlessness.  All  that  had 
hitherto  been  held  in  reverence 
was  now  turned  to  ridicule;  to 
cling  to  forms  of  any  kind  was 
considered  bigotry;  and  even  Eng- 
land was  so  far  infected  that,  in 
Elizabeth's  own  words,  ''to  dare  to 
doubt  was  sjmonymous  with  cour- 
age." Norwich  had  not  escaped 
the  general  contagion.  In  the 
early  days  of  their  married  life 
the  Gomeys  had  lived  in  the  town 
itself,  occupying  "a  large,  roomy, 
quadrangular  house;"  and  even 
after  their  removal  to  Earlham 
Hall,  which  took  place  after  the 
birth  of  nine  children  (probably 
even  the  roomy  house  could  not 
conveniently  contain  more,  and 
there  were  three  more  yet  to 
come)-— even  after  they  had  mi- 
grated to  the  country  house,  they 
remained  within  two  miles  of  their 
old  quarters,  and  consequently 
within  easy  reach  of  former  friends 
and  connections,  and  could  take 
part  in  all  that  went  on  among 
them  as  freely  as  before. 

Earlham  had  not  been  long  their 


home  ere  it  was  darkened  by  the 
loss  of  the  inestimable  mother — a 
loss  in  some  ways,  as  we  have 
seen,  peculiarly  great;  but  never- 
theless there  must  have  been  com- 
pensations. The  mode  of  life  at 
the  old-fashioned  country  seat  must 
certainly  have  undergone  a  con- 
siderable change  consequent  on  the 
loss  of  its  head  :  we  say  advisedly 
"head" — since  no  one  who  reads 
Mrs  Gumey's  own  account  of  her 
days  passed  in  superintendence, 
directions,  instructions,  and  what 
not,  can  doubt  who  was  the 
"  master "  at  Earlham  ;  and  cer- 
tainly only  to  read  of  the  days 
passed  between  nursery  and  school- 
room, of  the  times  "apportioned 
to  recreation "  (dreadful  thought ! 
can  any  one,  we  wonder,  recreate 
in  a  time  "  apportioned  "  to  it  ?) — 
only  to  contemplate  the  indefati- 
gable lady  in  her  endless  rounds  of 
instructing  and  supervising,  makes 
one's  conscience  ache  with  a  sense 
of  inferiority  and  awe.  They  must 
have  missed  her,  and  missed  her 
sorely,  when  she  died;  but  could 
her  reign  have  been  the  least  shade 
in  the  world  oppressive  ?  Is  it  her- 
esy to  suggest  that  all  this  method- 
ical and  unceasing  ardour  must 
have  left  such  very  small  room 
for  chance  sprouts  to  strike  out  in 
their  own  line,  so  few  opportunities 
for  mischief,  that  originality  and 
invention,  thus  defrauded  for  a 
time,  took  ample  revenge  when 
their  day  came,  and  that  the  in- 
quiries and  inclinations  which 
would  have  been  suppressed  •  i7i- 
atanter  by  the  energetic  Mrs 
Gumey,  started  to  view  on  every 
side  with  augmented  pertinacity 
once  the  pressure  was  with- 
drawn? 

Speaking  dispassionately,  we 
should  say  the  string  snapped 
with  a  vengeance. 

We  cannot  for  a  moment  ima- 
gine the  singing,  the  dancing,  the 
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merry-making  which  was  usual 
afterwards  "in  the  large  open  hall" 
among  the  young  folks,  under  her 
rule.  We  cannot  suppose  her 
having  part  and  lot  in  the  parties 
formed  for  the  opera,  or  even  for 
the  oratorio,  on  which  Elizabeth 
had  so  set  her  heart — not,  she 
owns,  more  on  account  of  the 
music,  than  of  its  being  "  quite  a 
grand  sight,  and  the  Prince  ^  being 
there  " — that  she  can  only  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  it  up  without  a 
murmur,  provided  her  father  does 
not  wish  her  to  go.  Her  father, 
we  may  conjecture,  might  very 
likely  not  have  wished  it,  seeing 
the  state  the  girl  was  in,  and  her 
most  un  -  Quaker  -  like  excitement 
and  furore  about  the  matter,  had 
his  good  dame  been  at  his  elbow 
(that  is  to  say,  if  under  those  cir- 
cumstances he  had  been  consulted 
at  all) ;  but  as  it  was,  he  laid  no 
such  dire  embargo,  from  which  we 
infer  that  he  too  had  relaxed  con- 
siderably from  the  rigidity  of  earlier 
days.  Certain  it  is  that  the  whole 
household  had  a  lighter  time  of  it, 
and  equally  certain  that,  noble  men 
and  women  as  they  grew  up  after- 
wards, some  of  the  young  people, 
and  among  them  Elizabeth,  were 
in  danger  of  abusing  their  freedom. 
She  had  in  childhood,  we  read, 
a  something  not  unlike  cunning, 
which  afterwards  ripened  into  the 
most  uncommon  penetration,  long- 
sightedness, and  skill  in  influencing 
the  minds  of  those  about  her. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  she  had 
also  something  else  —  the  art  of 
pleasing,  attracting,  bewitching ; 
not  that  she  was  perhaps  so  "  glow- 
ing and  handsome  "  as  some  of  her 
sisters, — for  the  Miss  Gumeys  were 
the  belles  of  the  neighbourhood, 
— but  that  her  features  were  lit 
up  by  a  sprightliness  and  vivacity 


surpassing  that  of  any,  while  her 
soft  flaxen  hair  shrouded  a  brow 
thoughtful  and  pensive.  The  con- 
trast must  have  been  delightful, 
especially  as  at  that  time,  rightly 
and  naturally,  archness  and  gaiety 
had  it  over  sober  thought.  In 
ready  wit  and  jest,  in  smart  ^re- 
joinder or  sparkling  repartee,  we 
can  well  believe  that  none  would 
outshine  the  Elizabeth  who,  in 
after- years,  was  never  at  a  loss 
for  the  appropriate  word  to  speak, 
whether  at  Court  or  camp,  before 
the  great  lawyers  of  England,  or 
beside  the  woman  doomed  to  the 
morrow's  scaflbld. 

Her  faculty  for  grasping  the 
strong  points  of  a  situation  must 
have  been  remarkable,  her  imagina- 
tion keen  and  vivid,  and  her  quick- 
ness of  apprehension  unusual ;  and 
while  these  were  in  a  crude  state, 
we  cannot  but  fancy  she  was  her- 
self by  them  misled,  so  that  the 
"  intense  delight "  she  takes  in  one 
thing,  her  "  frantic  desire "  to  go 
to  another,  and  the  immoderate 
zest  with  which  she  enters  into 
pleasure  as  long  as  pleasure  has 
its  hold  on  her  aflections,  are  not 
to  be  condemned  without  allow- 
ance being  made  for  them,  and 
understanding  of  them.  Undoubt- 
edly gaiety  was  undesirable  for  one 
of  Elizabeth's  temperament;  but 
of  what  value  and  of  what  service 
was  that  temperament  to  prove 
eventually  !  Once  escaped  from 
the  evils  it  might  have  led  her 
into,  how  amazing  must  it  have 
been  to  the  calm,  serene,  holy- 
minded  woman,  invincible  to  the 
flatteries  of  courtiers,  the  friend- 
ships of  kings  and  emperors,  the 
tears  of  empresses,  the  shouts  and 
blessings  of  excited  crowds — un- 
moved save  to  deepest  humility  by 
all  the  homage,  the  adulation,  the 


^  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  nephew  of  George  III.,  then  quartered  at 
Norwich. 
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almost  adoration  she  met  vith 
▼hen  her  name  was  ringing 
throughout  Europe — how  must  she 
have  marvelled  to  recall  that  in 
her  hutterfly  youth  the  fripperies 
of  a  ball-room  could  have  been 
''too  much"  for  her,  and  singing 
at  a  village  concert  ''  a  snare  "  ! 

The  time  drew  on  when  a  change 
of  scene  was  to  begin.  The  "  idle, 
flirting,  worldly  girl,"  which  Eliza- 
beth Gnmey  calls  herself,  was  grow- 
ing worse  and  worse  as  regarded  out- 
ward forms  of  religion,  so  much  so 
as  to  evoke  a  remonstrance  from  a 
worthy  uncle  staying  in  the  house. 
She  considers  that  '*  although  inno- 
cent of  any  great  faults,  trifles 
occupy  me  far  too  much,  dress  in 
particular;"  that  she  speaks  "sad- 
ly at  random ; "  and  that  "  music 
has  so  great  an  effect  on  me,  that 
it  makes  me  at  times  almost  beside 
myself,"  —  altogether  a  wayward, 
fantastic,  fly-away  creature,  not 
to  be  held  in  check  by  anybody, 
and  evidently  a  pet,  if  somewhat 
a  naughty  pet,  among  the  others. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  one 
guessed  how  even  then  there  were 
moments  of  secret  dissatisfaction 
and  self -disapproval ;  and  accord- 
ingly, it  must  have  been  a  strange 
day  for  them  all  when,  in  the  first 
flush  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  and 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  world, 
which  would  have  given  her  so 
eager  a  reception,  she  turned  aside 
from  all  to  stand  upon  a  higher 
leveL  Her  sister  Kichenda's  ac- 
count of  the  beginning  of  this  new 
life  is  deeply  interesting.  "On 
that  day,"  she  says,  "we  seven 
sisters  sat  as  usual  in  a  row  under 
the  gallery  at  Meeting.  I  sat  by 
Betsy.  William  Savery,  from 
America,  was  there.  We  liked 
having  Yearly  Meeting  Friends 
come  to  preach;  it  was  a  little 
change.  Betsy  was  generally 
rather  restless  at  Meeting;  and 
on  this  day,  I  remember,  her  very 


smart  boots  were  a  great  amuse- 
ment to  me.  They  were  purple, 
laced  with  scarlet " — an  odd  thing 
to  read  of  at  a  Quakers'  meeting 
certainly ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  none  of  Mr  Gumey's  family 
were  "plain  Friends,"  and  that 
both  the  purple  boots  and  the 
scarlet  riding-habit  in  which  Eliza- 
beth indulged  —  scarlet  being  no 
doubt  a  great  set-off  to  her  feathery 
flaxen  hair — were  quite  permissible 
among  them.  The  "gay  Quakers," 
as  they  sat  all  in  a  row  facing  Mr 
Savery,  would  doubtless  be  as  taste- 
fully attired  as  any  he  had  left  be- 
hind him,  Quakers  or  not,  in  his  na- 
tive land ;  and  in  all  probability  he 
would  be  impressed  by  the  galaxy 
of  sisters,  as  most  people  were. 
Little  did  he  imagine  the  high 
destiny  in  store  for  one ;  although 
we  must,  in  justice  to  his  penetra- 
tion, own  that,  after  some  conver- 
sation with  Elizabeth,  and  some 
insight  into  the  depths  of  that 
marvellous  mind,  he  "prophesied 
of  the  high  and  important  calling 
she  would  be  led  into." 

Mr  Savery,  then,  was  "  moved  by 
the  spirit "  to  address  the  meeting; 
and  so  powerful  and  penetrating 
was  his  exhortation,  that  one  of  his 
hearers,  Elizabeth  Gumey,  "wept 
most  of  the  way  home  in  the  car- 
riage," and  afterwards,  making  her 
way  to  her  father,  entreated  his 
permission  to  dine  at  her  uncle's, 
where  Mr  Savery  was  staying. 
"In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,"  relates  Bichenda,  "Betsy 
asked  to  go  again  to  Meeting ;  and 
for  a  wonder,"  adds  the  writer, 
naively,  "we  all  wished  to  go 
again  also."  Further  on  she  nar- 
rates: "What  Betsy  went  through 
in  her  own  mind  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
the  results  were  most  powerful  and 
most  evident :  from  that  day  her 
love  of  pleasure  and  of  the  world 
seemed  gone." 

That    this    was    saying   rather 
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much,  Elizabeth's  own  confessions 
testify;  but  if  not  "gone,"  they 
had  beyond  doubt  received  their 
death-blow ;  and  even  a  gay  visit 
to  the  metropolis,  designed  espe- 
cially to  enable  her  to  judge  of  its 
pastimes  and  attractions,  had  only 
the  effect  of  strengthening  her  res- 
olution. Even  intercourse,  amus- 
ing and  delightful,  with  the  all- 
fascinating  Amelia  Opie,  then  in 
her  heyday — with  the  queen  of  the 
stage,  Mrs  Siddons — with  Mrs 
Inchbald  and  Mrs  Twiss  (who  gave 
her  paint  for  the  opera,  on  the 
occasion  when  she  had  her  first 
sight  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom 
she  "did  nothing  but  admire  the 
whole  evening  ") ;  even  all  the  fine 
company  in  which  she  perpetually 
found  herself  (and  "I  own  I  do 
love  grand  company,"  she  allows 
with  native  honesty);  even  al- 
though "  interested  and  amused 
from  morning  till  night,"  and 
doubtless  made  much  of  into  the 
bargain, — all  the  charming  experi- 
ence, with  its  compound  of  ingre- 
dients, could  not  shake  her  grow- 
ing conviction  that  she  had  best 
become  a  "  plain  Friend,"  and  con- 
form, in  habits,  dress,  and  speech, 
to  their  principles. 

We  must  confess  we  are  sur- 
prised at  this.  We  should  have 
thought  that  with  an  understand- 
ing so  gifted  as  that  of  Elizabeth 
Fry,  once  that, understanding  were 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  Christianity, 
the  heart  also  being  touched,  there 
would  not  have  been  felt  any  need 
of  being  fenced  in,  as  it  were,  with 
"  thees  "  and  "  thous,"  a  drab  gown, 
and  a  beaver  hat.^ 

We  must,  however,  remember 
the  times  Elizabeth  lived  in ;  and 
in  doing  so,  we  shall  probably 
wonder,  not  at  her  occasional  nar- 
row-mindedness and  one-sidedness, 


but  at  the  outbreaks  from  these 
with  which  she,  even  in  earliest 
years,  indulged  her  affectionate 
heart.  Thus,  a  lady  she  falls  in 
with  Is  the  "most  interesting 
creature  "  she  ever  met,  and  "  quite 
after  "  her  "  own  heart " ;  but  she 
is  not  a  Friend,  far  less  a  plain 
Friend.  And  "  she  is  good  with- 
out it,"  concludes  her  young  ac- 
quaintance ;  "  and  I  have  little 
doubt  I  shall  gain  from  her." 

Afterwards,  when,  with  mind 
matured  and  sympathies  enlarged 
and  extended,  Mrs  Fry  cultivated 
intercourse  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  and  women,  of  all 
nations  and  creeds,  she  must  have 
looked  back  with  a  somewhat 
curious  eye  on  this  as  on  other 
girlish  traits ;  but  if  it  ever  struck 
her,  as  we  cannot  but  fancy  it  may 
have  done,  as  strange  that  the 
question  of  "plainness"  should 
have  at  one  time  assumed  such 
vast  importance  in  her  eyes,  at  all 
events  she  never  owned  as  much. 

Mr  Gurney,  on  the  return  of  the 
party  from  London,  set  off  with 
his  seven  daughters — not  one  was 
left  behind,  nor  went  elsewhere — 
on  an  easy  driving  tour  through 
Wales;  and  as  they  mixed  freely 
with  all  they  came  across,  his 
daughter,  who  at  this  critical 
period  of  her  life  was  full  of  the 
one  idea,  should  she  turn  "plain 
Quaker"  or  not,  found  herself,  now 
stopping  with  connections  where 
all  present  were  "plain,"  and 
again  at  another  house  whose 
inmates,  equally  dear,  were  "  gay." 
One  morning  she  records  having 
enjoyed  much  the  company  of  two 
"  plain  Friends  "  who  came  to  din- 
ner, and  the  same  afternoon  caUing 

on  a  certain  Lady  M ^  where 

evidently  there  was  a  change  of 
scene;  for  she  says,  "I  felt  very 


^  The  becommg  poke-bonnet,  that  delicious  frame  to  a  pretty  faoe,  had  not  yet 
been  invented. 
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imoomtortable,  one  minute  saying 
'thee,'  the  next '  you':  it  appeared 
hypociiticaL" 

Ck>mmon  -  sense  then  came  in. 
**  How  conld  it  be  of  such  import- 
ance f  How  could  there  be  any 
difference  in  Christian  virtue  in 
saying  *  you '  or '  thee '  ?  .  .  .  Is 
it  not  better  to  be  remarkable  for 
excellence  of  conduct  than  for  any 
such  little  peculiarity  t " 

The  argument,  however,  was  not 
altogether  logical,  as  we  can  per- 
ceive, and  the  result  was  that  the 
young  reasoner  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  an  imperfect  world 
even  imperfect  instruments  might 
be  handy  on  occasion. 

The  next  entry  in  the  Journal  is 
delightful:  ''A  gentleman  dined 
with  us,  to  whom  I  did  not  pay 
much  attention  till  I  discovered 

he  was  Lord  .      Oh,  pride  1 

how  it  does  creep  on  me  ! "  (Ima- 
gine the  amazement  of  lord-loving 
Pepys  over  this  little  piece  of 
honesty,  with  its  tinge  of  self- 
reproach  !  *'  But  why  should  she 
have  paid  him  attention,  till  she 
knew  it  was  worth  her  while  1" 
we  can  imagine  that  man  of 
Courts  exclaiming.)  Next,  Eliza- 
beth Gumey  takes  in  good  part 
a  hint  that  her  manners  "  have 
too  much  of  the  courtier  in  them," 
and  indeed  subjoins  this  of  her- 
self: "I  do  but  sometimes  just 
keep  to  the  truth  with  people,  from 
a  natural  yielding  to  them  in  such 
things  as  please  them."  This  made 
the  resolution  of  displeasing  those 
she  loved  best  in  ike  matter  of 
turning  "  plain  Quaker  "  especially 
hard.      "How  shall  I  say  'thee' 

to  H at  Norwich  t "  she  cries, 

despairingly.  Yet  almost  imme- 
diately after  adds,  "  How  easy  it 
has  been  made  to  me  ! " — the  kind 
and  tender  consideration  of  the 
most  united  family  circle  in  the 
world  having  doubtless  contributed 
towards  making  it  so. 


To  one  and  another  Betsy  was 
continually  being  indebted  for 
opportune  relief  in  her  new  diffi- 
culties, and  that  when  their  con- 
victions were  quite  at  variance 
with  her  own.  Thus,  when  there 
was  a  dance :  "I  had  danced  four 
dances,"  she  writes,  "  and  was  try- 
ing to  pluck  up  courage  to  tell 
Kachel  I  wished  to  give  it  up, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  she  had 
looked  into  my  mind,  for  she  came 
up  to  me  at  that  minute,  and  in 
the  most  tender  manner  begged 
me  to  leave  off,  saying  she  would 
contrive  without  me."  And  it  is 
no  wonder  to  find  that  such  a 
spirit  in  the  one  sister  awakens  a 
response  in  the  breast  of  the  other, 
for  she  goes  on — "  I  am  not  half 
kind  enough  to  Kachel;  I  often 
make  sharp  remarks  on  her,"  &c. 
She  then  proceeds:  "If  I  could 
make  a  rule  never  to  give  way  to 
vanity,  excitement,  or  flirting,  I 
do  not  think  I  should  object  to 
dancing ;  but  it  always  leads  me 
into  one  of  these  faults — indeed 
I  never  remember  dancing  without 
feeling  one,  if  not  a  little  of  all 
three,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal." 
Accordingly,  after  a  very  little  more 
debating — for  she  considered  that, 
as  her  giving  up  the  amusement 
"would  hurt  many,  it  should  be 
one  of  the  things  parted  with  most 
carefully"  —  the  right  and  wise 
conclusion  was    arrived    at :    her 

• 

head  could  not  stand  it ;  her  lively 
volatile  spirits  got  the  better  of 
her  when  animated  by  the  too 
delightful  exercise;  and  even  her 
brother  John,  who  came  up  to  ask 
her  "  in  such  a  kind  way,"  had  to 
be  refused.  How  sweet  is  the 
little  word  which  follows  that  re- 
cord !  "  Remember  this,"  murmurs 
the  young  Quakeress  to  herself — 
and  we  can  almost  hear  a  gentle 
sigh  in  the  words — "remember 
tlmt  as  I  have  this  night  refused 
to  dance  with  my  dearest  brotheri 
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I  inast,  out  of  kindness  to  him, 
never  be  tempted  by  any  one 
else ; "  and  perhaps  that  refusal 
saved  her  many  another  doubt  and 
trouble  in  the  matter,  while  it  is 
evident  that  no  sore  feeling  ever 
resulted  from  it,  and  that  those 
who  could  and  those  who  could 
not  join  in  the  diversion  innocent- 
ly, mutually  respected  each  other's 
feeling,  and  preserved  the  family 
harmony  unruffled  throus^hout. 

That^music  and  dandng  were 
not  the  only  snares  to  the  im- 
petuous Elizabeth,  she  was  soon 
to  discover.  Her  mind  "  got 
wrapped  up"  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion at  Norwich,  to  an  extent 
which  made  her  feel  it  would  be 
well  to  take  herself  out  of  the  way 
for  the  time,  either  to  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  or  to  some  other 
such  safe  and  sober  resort.  Then 
this  was  reconsidered;  for  why, 
she  argues,  not  try  "  to  command 
the  mind  at  home  "  1  Why,  in- 
deed )  But  for  such  a  hot-blooded 
young  person  it  was  not  so  easy 
as  appears.  "  Even  such  a  poor 
body  as  I  can  get  many  votes," 
she  alleges,  and  finally  stops  to 
get  them.  The  whole  Earlham 
party  were  intensely  interested ; 
they  went  into  the  town  on  the 
polling  day  and  "  took  part  in  its 
tumults";  and  Betsy,  who  no 
doubt  had  been  in  the  heart  of 
it  all,  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
herself  afterwards,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  the  less  public  matters 
were  entered  into  by  her  the 
better.  The  loss  of  the  ele3tion 
perhaps  had  its  share  in  this  last 
resolution. 

Still  we  get  glimpses  of  the 
Elizabeth  yet  to  come  :  "  I  believe 
I  feel  much  for  my  fellow-creatures 
— though  I  think  I  mostly  see  into 
the  minds  of  those  I  associate  with, 
and  satirise  their  weaknesses  :  yet 
I  do  not  remember  ever  being  any 
time  with  any  one  who  was  not 


extremely  disgusting,  but  I  felt  a 
sort  of  love  for  them;  and  I  do 
hope  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  for 
the  good  of  mankind." 

At  this  time,  she  goes  on  to  say, 
her  mind  craved  '<  peace  and  quiet." 
The  bustle  at  Earlham,  the  con- 
tinual comings  and  goings  of  a 
large  household,  where  the  guest- 
chambers  were  seldom  empty,  and 
the  family  members  themselves 
were  back  and  forward  perpetu- 
ally, made  the  house  often  a  scene 
of  commotion,  from  which  she 
would  make  her  escape  to  wander 
alone  along  the  peaceful  glades  and 
beside  the  river — a  favourite  re- 
sort. The  grounds  must  have  been 
singularly  beautiful :  "  The  river 
Wenham,  a  clear  winding  stream, 
flowed  through  them,  and  its  banks 
were  overhung  by  an  avenue  of 
ancient  timber- trees.  There,  on 
summer  evenings,  the  young  peo- 
ple often  met  to  read,  W8&,  or 
sketch.  On  the  south  front  of  the 
house,  which  was  large,  old,  and 
irregular,  there  extended  a  noble 
lawn,  flanked  by  groves  of  trees 
growing  from  a  carpet  of  wild 
flowers,  moss,  and  long  grass." 
And  beyond  these,  again,  came 
meadow  upon  meadow,  where  we 
can  fancy  Elizabeth  wandering 
hither  and  thither,  hearkening  to 
the  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeons  and 
the  croaking  of  the  rooks,  but  bliss- 
fully free  from  any  fears  of  further 
intrusion  on  her  solitude. 

She  was  not,  however,  long  to 
enjoy  the  delights  of  Earlham. 

In  her  twentieth  year  (people 
were  surely  older  of  their  age  then 
than  they  are  nowadays,  and  we 
can  hardly  fancy  the  rapidly  sober- 
ing and  maturing  Elizabeth  Gur- 
ney  was  only  nineteen  when  she 
began  her  married  life),— in  her 
twentieth  year,  however,  the  fact 
remains  that  she  engaged  herself, 
and  within  a  few  months  wedded ; 
but  we  will  give  her  own  words  in 
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a  letter  written  to  her  kind  rela- 
tion and  counsellor,  Joseph  Gumey 
Bevan.  "Some  time  ago/'  she 
says,  "Joseph  Fry,  youngest  son 
of  William  Storrs  Fry  of  London, 
paid  us  a  visit  at  Earlham,  and 
made  me  an  offer  of  marriage.  He 
has  since  renewed  his  addresses. 
I  have  had  many  doubts,  many 
risings  and  fallings,  about  the  af- 
fair,"— ^with  more  of  the  sort,  con- 
cluding with — "  I  do  not  think  I 
could  have  refused  him  without 
proper  authority  at  this  time."  We 
coold  wish  to  have  had  a  little 
more  information  and  a  little  fur- 
ther insight  into  what  the  writer 
really  felt  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment;   but  the   details  are  very 


''There  was  a  strong  individual 
preference,"  says  her   biographer 
(we  wonder,  by  the  way,  if  that 
is  the  usual  Friends'  term  for  be- 
ing in  love,  or  whether  they  of  the 
'* plain"  sort  decline  to  recognise 
any  such  Ihundane  feeling) ;  "  the 
suitability  of  the  connection  was 
apparent,   Elizabeth's   habits  and 
education  having  rendered    afflu- 
ence almost  essential  to  her  com- 
fort,"—  by   which  we   conjecture 
that  the  youngest  son  of  William 
Storrs  Fry  of   London  was  bet- 
ter endowed  than  youngest  sons 
even  of  rich  fathers  usually  are. 
Whether  it  were  from  the  feeling 
above  suggested,  or  because  there 
really  was  a  prosaic  and  speedily 
concluded  courtship,  certainly  we 
hear  no  more  about  it ;  and  as  the 
marriage  proved  a  happy  one,  we 
can  only  conclude  that  Elizabeth's 
warm  heart  was  more  deeply  en- 
gaged than  she  herself  knew ;  that 
she  liked  the  man — and  the  more 
she  saw  of  him,  the  better  she 
liked  him.     "  My  feelings  towards 
Joseph,"  she   does  just  mention, 
"are  so  calm  and  pleasant,  and  I 
can   look  forward  with   so  much 
cheerfulness  to  a  connection  with 


him  "  —  which  is  all  very  well ; 
but  then  by  this  time  there  was 
the  high  cap  and  discarded  tur- 
ban, and  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  latter  would  seem  also  to 
have  vanished  much  of  the  brisk- 
ness, the  curtness,  and  hot-headed 
impetuosity  of  earlier  avowals — at 
least,  if  the  old  blood  still  ran  warm 
in  the  veins,  it  was,  on  principle 
apparently,  permitted  to  cool  be- 
fore it  was  allowed  to  reach  the 
tongue  or  the  pen*.  She  is  more 
and  more  the  Quakeress,  and  less 
and  less  the  volatile  maid  in  her 
teens,  from  the  day  she  puts  on 
her  new  head-gear  and  says  "  thee  " 
without  once  lapsing  into  "  you." 

The  wedding  of  Joseph  Fry  and 
Elizabeth  Gumey  took  place  on  the 
1 9th  of  August  1 800,  at  the  Friends' 
Meeting-house  at  Norwich,  and  the 
bride's  brief  description  of  the  day 
is  :  "I  awoke  in  a  sort  of  terror  at 
the  prospect,  but  soon  gained  quiet- 
ness and  something  of  cheerful- 
ness. After  dressing  we  set  off  for 
Meeting;  I  was  altogether  com- 
fortable. The  Meeting  was  crowd- 
ed. I  felt  serious,  and  looking  in 
measure  to  the  only  sure  place  for 
support.  I  felt  every  word,  and 
in  my  manner  of  speaking  ex- 
pressed how  I  felt.  Joseph  also 
spoke  well," — with  a  little  more 
of  the  same,  concluding  with — 
"The  day  passed  off  well,  and 
I  think  I  was  very  comfortably 
supported  under  it,  although  cold 
hands  and  a  beating  heart  were 
often  my  lot." 

Leaving  Norwich,  "the  very 
stones  of  the  street  seemed  dear " 
to  her,  and  perchance  still  dearer 
in  the  retrospect  than  at  the  mo- 
ment, as  the  stones  of  another  city, 
namely,  London  itself,  were  to 
be  before  the  eyes  of  the  country- 
bred  girl  from  morning  till  night ; 
and  she  was,  at  any  rate  for  some 
years,  "  in  city  pent." 

St  Mildred's  Court,  whatever  it 
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be  now,  was  in  those  days  a  good 
enough  place  even  for  a  wealthy 
merchant  to  bring  his  bride  to  live 
in;  and  the  Frys'  house — which 
has  since  been  pulled  down — was 
not  only  airy  and  commodious, 
but,  for  a  wonder,  quiet.  Still 
it  was  London,  and  it  was  the 
"city"  part  of  London;  and  any 
one  who  knows  what  that  means, 
will  be  able  to  fancy  that  there 
must  now  and  then  have  been  a 
sigh  for  the  woody  dales  and 
streams  at  Earlham.  The  change 
from  country  to  town  life  was  not, 
moreover,  confined  to  outward 
scenery.  The  family  into  which  the 
young  wife  had  been  admitted  were 
"  plain  and  consistent  Friends,"  al- 
together unlike  her  own  easy-going 
folks;  and  as  the  Frys  were,  so 
were  all  the  relations,  connections, 
and  acquaintances  who  gathered 
round  them.  Elizabeth  thus  found 
herself  all  at  once  looked  upon  in 
the  light  of  "the  gay,  instead  of 
the  plain  and  scrupulous  one  of 
the  family," — rather  an  odd  sen- 
sation, doubtless;  and  we  cannot 
help  glancing  to  see  if  there  are 
any  traces  of  a  little  natural  cha- 
grin or  pique,  a  little  feeling  of 
"  I  have  had  to  suffer  for  differing 
from  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
me,  who  considered  me  over  par- 
ticular, and  now  I  have  again  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  going  against  the 
tide  because  I  am  not  particular 
enoTigh"  But  we  are  glad  to  dis- 
cover that  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  any  such  to  be  seen ;  and  the 
only  mention  made  of  her  perceiv- 
ing the  incongruity  of  the  parties 
assembled  at  her  house  is,  that 
"  she  feared  for  herself,  lest  in  her 
desire  to  please  all  she  should  in 
any  degree  swerve  from  the  line  of 
conduct  she  believed  right  for  her- 
self." No  airs  of  superior  sanc- 
tity on  the  one  hand,  no  falling 
back  on  her  own  kindred  for  sup- 
port on  the   other — nothing   but 


a  most  touching  timidity,  the  self- 
distrust  of  a  nature  truly  noble. 

A  curious  spectacle,  and  one 
provocative  of  mirth,  if  not  of 
derision,  to  the  outer  world,  must 
often  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
comers  and  goers  at  the  Frys' 
house  in  the  old  Court,  especial- 
ly during  the  continuance  of  the 
Quakers'  Yearly  Meeting,  when, 
from  every  part  of  the  country, 
Friends  were  being  well  and  hand- 
somely entertained,  and  when  hos- 
pitality on  a  lavish  scale,  such  as 
befitted  wealthy  folks,  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  Flitting  in  and 
out  might  be  seen  old  Quaker 
ladies  in  their  close-fitting  white 
caps,  surmounted  by  black  hoods 
or  the  low-crowned  broad  beaver 
hats,  and  with  the  long  drab  cam- 
let skirts  hanging  in  straight  folds, 
the  bodices  cut  to  a  long  peak,  and 
either  a  long  straight  cloak,  or 
nothing,  over  all.  This  costume, 
says  our  informant,  "must  have 
contrasted  far  more  strangely  with 
the  light  and  classic  draperies 
then  in  vogue,  than  they  would 
have  done  with  the  modem-antique 
fashions  now  prevailing" — a  re- 
mark which,  made  in  1848,  holds 
good  in  1886 ! 

No  less  curious  is  it  in  another 
way  that  a  fashion  prevalent — nay, 
almost  universal  —  among  people 
professing  religion  at  the  present 
day,  should  have  offered  a  difficulty 
to  our  young  couple  at  the  outset 
of  their  married  Ufa  They  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  have  family 
prayers.  True,  the  custom  was  by 
no  means  general ;  but  still  we  can 
hardly  imagine  the  pious  Frys,  so 
rigid  in  their  views  and  principles, 
being  unable  to  form  what  seems 
to  us  so  simple  a  habit.  It  was  not 
for  some  years,  we  read,  that  the 
household  was  regularly  assembled 
for  the  purpose,  except  on  Sunday 
evenings. 

Everything  appears  to  have  been 
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excellent  of  its  kind  in  the  menage 
of  the  young  housekeepers,  and  we 
can  almost  see  Elizabeth  going 
from  shop  to  shop,  with  her  own 
peculiar  zest  for  the  undertaking, 
"ordering  plate,"  Ac.,  Ac.  "My 
inclination,"  she  avows,  "  is  to  have 
everything  very  handsome  "  (a  not 
unusual  one) ;  "  but,"  adds  Mrs 
Fry,  recollecting  she  is  now  a 
"  plain  Quaker,"  "  I  do  not  think 
it  right  to  have  things  merely  for 
ornament,  unless  there  is  some 
use  attached  to  them," — ^it  appa- 
rently not  having  occurred  to  her 
that  things  can  hardly  be  "very 
handsome  "  without  being  in  some 
degree  indebted  to  ornament  for 
which  there  is  no  use.  The  house, 
however,  would  hardly  suffer  from 
the  lack  of  knick-knacks,  which  too 
often  encumber,  and,  we  may  add, 
defile  London  dwellings.  Every- 
thing would  be  bright  and  clean, 
and  polished  to  perfection,  we  may 
be  sure,  in  that  well-ordered  man- 
sion; and  even  when  children 
began  to  come  thick  and  fast,  and 
little  Quaker  babies  filled  the  cra- 
dle one  after  another  (have  they 
any  particular  fashion  of  long 
robes,  we  wonder?  and  would 
Elizabeth  allow  their  cradles  to  be 
handsome,  though  unomamentedl), 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  disorder 
or  discomfort  connected  with  it. 
Much  time  and  thought  were  given 
to  domestic  life  at  this  period. 
"My  time,"  writes  the  young 
mother  and  mistress,  "appears  to 
be  spent  to  little  more  purpose 
than  eating,  drinking,  sleeping, 
and  clothing  myself."  Then  she 
has  "  every  room  in  the  house  full, 
and  the  toothache ; "  and  again,  "  a 
large  dinner-party,  and  fagged  with 
toothache,  and  the  numbers ; "  and 
is  clearly  not  very  strong  in  health, 
and  overdone  with  the  strain  of 
constant  hospitality,  and  the  con- 
scientious endeavour  to  do  her  part 
byalL 


She  has  one  of  her  children  in- 
oculated, and  it  does  well ;  but  ap- 
parently none  of  the  rest  are  oper- 
ated upon,  so  perhaps  Mr  Fry 
interfered.  She  gave  somewhat 
lavishly  to  beggars,  but  on  visiting 
some  at  their  own  house,  found  on 
one  occasion  they  were  "  lodged 
and  dressed  almost  like  gentle- 
folks, and  needed  £30  only  to  clear 
them  of  debt.  It  is  difficult  to 
serve  people  who  ask  so  large  an 
amount,"  she  observes,  naively. 
On  another  occasion,  following 
home  a  woman  with  a  baby,  she 
found  a  whole  brood  of  hapless 
infants,  whom  the  inhuman  crea- 
ture "farmed,"  killing  them  off 
as  it  suited  her,  by  exposure  or 
neglect. 

Such  scenes  and  such  experi- 
ences (there  are  many  of  the  same) 
were  working  their  own  work  in 
the  heart  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  soon 
to  bear  abundant  fruit,  though 
there  were  still  a  few  more  years 
to  be  spent  in  privacy  and  com- 
parative repose.  These  were  also 
passed  in  a  renewal  of  her  beloved 
country  life.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  Mr  Fry  took  his  family 
to  live  at  Plashet  House,  an  Essex 
residence,  luxurious  and  beautiful, 
and  to  which  Elizabeth  became 
speedily  and  devotedly  attached. 
While  there,  several  tedious  ill- 
nesses had  to  be  gone  through, 
leaving  her  often  weak  and  ailing 
for  months  afterwards;  but  her 
active  spirit,  uncurbed  by  such 
checks,  was  at  work  again  directly 
she  recovered,  and  accordingly  we 
now  begin  to  find  her  visiting 
schools,  taking  part  in  school  ex- 
aminations and  the  like ;  more  im- 
portant still,  she  felt  it  laid  upon 
her,  in  the  quaint  phraseology  of 
the  Friends,  to  preach  openly  at 
their  assemblies,  and  was  thence- 
forth known  among  them  as  a 
"  minister." 

And  now  at  last  we  come  to 
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Elizabeth  Fry*s  ever-  memorable 
first  visit  to  Newgate  prison. 

It  is  casually  noted  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  extract :  "  Yesterday 
we  were  some  hours  in  Newgate, 
with  the  poor  female  felons,  minis- 
tering to  their  necessities.  Before 
we  left,  dear  Anna  Buxton  uttered 
a  few  words  in  supplication,  and, 
very  unexpectedly  to  myself,  I 
did  also.  I  heard  weeping,  and 
thought  they  appeared  much  ten- 
dered." 

This  is  all  or  nearly  all  the 
record ;  but  we  learn  from  other 
sources  that  the  previous  January 
four  Friends  had  visited  some 
condemned  persons  in  Newgate, 
and  that  it  was  through  their  rep- 
resentations that  the  two  ladies 
went. 

"At  that  time,  as  is  now  well 
known,  the  prison  was  in  a  frightful 
state :  all  the  females  were  confined 
in  that  part  now  known  as  the  untried 
side ;  the  larger  portion  of  the  quad- 
rangle was  then  used  as  a  State  prison, 
and  the  partition- wall  was  not  high 
enough  to  prevent  the  State  prisoners 
from  overlooking  the  yard,  and  the 
windows  of  the  wards  and  cells  of  the 
women.  These  four  rooms  comprised 
about  190  superficial  yards,  into  which 
at  this  time  300  women,  with  their 
numerous  children,  were  crowded — 
tried  and  untried,  misdemeanants  and 
felons,  without  classification,  without 
emplojTnent,  and  with  no  other  super- 
intendence than  that  given  by  a  man 
and  his  son,  who  had  charge  of  them 
by  night  and  day.  In  the  same  room, 
in  rags  and  dirt,  destitute  of  sufficient 
clothing  (for  which  there  was  no  pro- 
vision), they  lived,  cooked,  and  washed. 
With  the  proceeds  of  their  clamorous 
begging  from  strangers,  the  prisoners 
purchased  liquors  from  a  reguLar  tap 
in  the  prison  ;  spirits  were  openly 
drunk,  and  the  ear  was  assailed  by 
the  most  terrible  language.  Although 
military  sentinels  were  posted  on  the 
leads,  such  was  the  lawlessness  pre- 
vailing, that  Mr  Newman,  the  gover- 
nor, entered  this  portion  of  the  prison 
with  reluctance,  and  advised  the  la- 
dies to  lay  aside  their  watches,  lest 


they  should  be  snatched  from  their 
sides." 

The  sorrowful  condition  of  these 
depraved  and  miserable  creatures 
sank  deeply  into  Elizabeth  Fry's 
heart,  although  nothing  more  was 
done  at  the  moment  thw  to  supply 
the  most  destitute  with  clothes. 
But  this  was  soon  accomplished, 
and  yet  she  could  not  foi^t  the 
scene.  Four  more  years  passed, 
during  which  two  other  children 
were  born  to  her,  and  then  began 
her  life-work  in  earnest. 

Her  second  visit  to  the  loath- 
some prison  took  place  in  the  midst 
of  the  hard  winter  of  1816,  and  on 
that  occasion  she  was,  by  her  own 
desire,  left  alone  with  the  women. 
With  womanly  tact,  after  a  short 
reading  and  prayer,  she  took  the 
direct  road  to  a  mother's  heart,  if 
such  a  thing  existed  in  the  breasts 
of  those  unmotherly  creatures ;  she 
spoke  to  them  of  their  children, 
those  poor  little  half-naked  and 
half-starved  skeletons  around  her. 
Could  a  parent,  she  argued,  not 
have  some  feeling,  some  remorse, 
nay,  some  hope,  still  lingering  with 
regard  to  her  own  ofiTspring  1  And 
she  was  right ;  she  had  touched 
the  right  chord.  With  tears  of 
joy,  her  proposal  to  open  a  school 
for  the  children  was  hearkened  to. 
She  would  not  undertake  it,  Mrs 
Fry  candidly  told  them,  without 
their  steady  co-operation,  and  they 
must  themselves  choose  a  fitting 
superintendent  from  among  their 
own  numbers.  This  was  a^^reed  to 
with  the  utmost  alacrity.  And 
though  it  might  not  exactly  suit 
our  ideas  to  select  for  such  a  post 
a  young  woman  committed  for 
stealing  a  watch,  yet  we  must  re- 
collect that  necessity  has  no  law, 
and  that  probably  none  among  the 
candidates  had  been  convicted  of 
a  lighter  offence.  Mary  Connor, 
at  all  events,  proved  a  success,  was 
assiduous  in  her  duties,  never  in- 
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fringed  a  rale,  and  had  a  free 
pardon  granted  her  fifteen  months 
afterwards. 

Not  content  with  granting  leave 
for  their  little  ones  to  attend,  the 
poor  mothers  pressed  to  be  ad- 
mitted themselves,  doubtless  thank- 
fnl  for  any  variety ;  and  a  friend 
of  Mrs  Fry's  thus  writes  on  the 
subject  to  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton : — 

'^The  railing  was  crowds  with 
half -naked  women,  straggling  together 
for  the  front  situations  with  the  most 
bcdsterous  violence,  and  begging  with 
the  utmost  vociferation.  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  ffoin^^  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts, 
and  muddered  when  the  door  closed 
upon  me  and  I  was  locked  in  with 
such  a  herd  of  novel  and  desperate 
companions.  .  .  .  Squalid  in  attire, 
and  ferocious  in  appearance,  some 
were  seated  about  the  yard.  From  a 
door  on  one  side  issued  one  yelling 
like  an  infuriate  beast,  and  she  rushed 
round  the  area  with  one  arm  extended, 
tearing  everything  of  the  nature  of  a 
cap  from  the  heads  of  the  other  women. 
.  .  .  The  begging,  the  swearing,  the 
gaming,  fighting,  dancing,  dressing  up 
in  me^s  clothes,  together  with  scenes 
too  bad  to  be  descrioed,  was  such  that 
we  did  not  think  it  suitable  to  admit 
young  persons  with  us.'* 

The  ladies  thought  that  some  of 
these  evils  might  be  remedied  by 
proper  r^ulation ;  but  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  undertaking, 
the  reformation  of  such  abandoned 
characters,  sunk  in  depravity  as 
they  were,  was  scarcely  thought 
of. 

"  By  degrees,  however,"  writes  Mrs 
Pry's  biographer,  "the  heroic  little 
band  became  convinced  that  good 
might  be  effected  even  among  these, 
for  intercourse  with  the  prisoners  in- 
spired them  with  confidence.  The 
poor  creatures  were  themselves  in 
earnest,  and  in  that  was  their  great 
hope ;  for,  on  the  other  hand,  discour- 
agements were  rife.  The  officers  of 
the  prison,  as  well  as  private  friends, 
looked  on  the  attempt  as  visionary. 
Even  some,  most  interested,  appre- 
hended failure,  from  the  character  of 
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the  women,  from  the  unfavourable 
locality,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  number  of  coad- 
jutors for  so  vast  a  work.  It  was  also 
urged  that,  even  if  employment  could 
be  procured,  the  materials  for  it  would 
prolbably  be  stolen." 

All  such  fears  were  with  aston- 
ishing speed  set  at  rest;  and 
although  Elizabeth  felt  herself  to 
be  ^^  embarked  in  a  storm  and  a 
whirlwind,"  she  never  for  a  mo- 
ment looked  back,  nor  regretted 
the  plunge  taken. 

"My  mind,"  she  says,  "is  tossed 
with  its  variety  of  interests  and 
duties — husband,  duldren,  household, 
accounts,  meetings,  the  church,  near 
relations,  friends,  and  Newgate.  .  .  . 
I  have  found  in  my  late  attention  to 
Newgate  a  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  undertaking  I  seldom  if  ever 
remember  to  have  done  before.  Those 
who  are  in  power  are  now  willing  to 
help  us,  ana  the  poor  prisoners  them- 
selves have  become  quite  harmless 
and  kind." 

This  was  written  after  the  school 
had  been  open  and  the  visiting 
regular  for  some  months. 

Then  came  a  further  and  still 
more  awful  experience  —  often, 
alas  !  to  be  repeated : — 

"Just  returned  from  a  most  melan- 
choly visit  to  Newgate,  to  see  by  her 
own  request  Elizabeth  Fricker,  pre- 
vious to  her  execution  to-morrow  at 
eight  o'clock.  I  found  her  much 
hurried,  distressed,  and  tormented  in 
mind ;  her  hands  cold,  and  covered 
with  something  like  the  perspiration 
preceding  death,  ^d  in  an  universal 
tremor.  They  said  she  had  been 
outrageous  before  our  going,  and  they 
thought  they  must  have  sent  for  a 
man  to  manage  her.  However,  after 
a  serious  time  with  her,  her  troubled 
soul  became  calmed." 

And  again : — 

"Besides  this  poor  young  woman 
there  are  also  six  men  to  be  hanged, 
one  of  whom,  since  the  report  came 
down,  has  become  quite  mad  from 
horror  of  mind.  A  strait-waistcoat 
could  not  keep  him  within  bounds ; 
he  had  just  bitten  the  turnkey,  and  I 
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saw  the  man  come  out  with  his  hand 
bleeding  as  I  passed  the  celL'' 

A  gentleman  well  known  to  Mrs 
F17,  who  was  desirous  of  seeing 
and  judging  for  himself  of  the 
work  now  begun,  wrote,  just  one 
fortnight  after  the  adoption  of  the 
new  rules ; — 

"  I  was  conducted  by  a  turnkey  to 
the  entrance  of  the  women's  wards. 
On  my  approach  no  loud  nor  angry 
sounds  indicated  that  I  was  about  to 
enter  a  place  which  I  had  been  cred- 
ibly assured  had  long  had  for  one  of 
its  titles  *Hell  above  ground.*  The 
courtyard,  instead  of  bein^  peopled 
with  Deings  scarcely  human,  bliusphem- 
in^,  fighting,  tearing  each  other's 
hair,  or  gaming  with  filthy  cards  for 
the  very  clothes  thejr  wore  (and  this 
had  been  the  description  previously 
given  me),  presented  a  scene  where 
stillness  and  propriety  reigned.  I 
was  conducted  bv  a  decently  dressed 
person,  the  newly  appointed  yards- 
woman,  to  a  ward  where  sat  at  the 
head  of  a  lon^  table  a  Quaker  lady. 
She  was  readme  aloud  to  about  six- 
teen prisoners  who  were  sewing  round 
it.  Each  wore  a  clean  blue  apron  and 
bib,  with  a  ticket  of  her  number 
hanging  by  a  red  tape  from  her  neck. 
They  Si  rose  at  my  entrance,  curt- 
seyed respectfully,  and  then  at  a 
signal  resumed  their  seats  and  employ- 
ments. Instead  of  a  scowl,  or  leer,  or 
ill-suppressed  laugh,  they  had  an  air 
of  gravity  and  self-respect,  a  sort  of 
consciousness  of  their  improved  char- 
acters and  the  altered  position  in 
which  thev  were  placed.  I  afterwards 
visited  other  wards,  and  found  them 
the  counterparts  of  the  first." 

Greatly  encouraged,  the  ladies 
now  introduced  a  matron  into 
Newgate,  who  was  paid  by  the 
Corporation,  and  received  X20 
yearly  from  the  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion in  addition.  The  latter  also 
furnished  her  rooms,  and  she  was 
their  servant.  Previously  some  of 
these  excellent  coadjutors  of  Eliza- 
beth had  sometimes  spent  whole 
days  in  the  prison,  taking  a  little 
provision  for  themselves  in  a  bas- 


ket ;  and  for  long  years  afterwards, 
one  or  two  of  them  never  &dled 
to  spend  some  hours  daily  in 
Newgate. 

We  must  not  linger  over  the 
most  deeply  interesting  details  of 
the  crusade  in  this  its  infancy. 
Although  warmly  supported  and 
co-operated  with,  Elizabeth  Fry 
was  its  head  and  front,  its  centre 
and  moving  spirit.  All  looked  to 
her,  all  received  from  her  direc- 
tions, suggestions,  and  counaeL 
The  Lord  Mayor,  the  SherifiGsy  and 
Aldermen  appointed  a  day  to  meet 
her  in  the  prison,  and  were  so 
much  struck  by  what  they  saw, 
that  they  "immediately  adopted 
the  whole  plan"  she  laid  before 
them  "  as  a  part  of  the  prisoti  dis- 
cipline," and  empowered  Mrs  Pry 
and  her  associates  to  punish  the 
refractory. 

Six  months  after  this  she  re- 
ceived a  petition  from  the  ''  untried 
side,"  that  the  same  might  be  done 
for  them,  with  promises  of  obedi- 
ence to  rules.  It  was  done,  but 
not  with  equal  success,  as  the 
prospect  of  speedy  release  naturally 
indisposed  for  settled  work ;  and 
Mrs  Fry's  firm  conviction  was,  that 
where  no  work  was  done,  the  same 
moral  advantage  was  not  received. 
Terrible  were  the  stories  of  crime 
now  poured  into  her  ears ;  but  so 
filled  was  her  soul  with  love  and 
pity  for  the  poor  criminals,  that 
almost  more  terrible  still  seemed 
to  her  the  punishments  to  which 
those  crimes  subjected  them.  Men 
and  women  were  not  only  hung 
for  forgery,  for  stealing,  for  con- 
niving at  stealing,  and  the  like,  but 
not  infrequently  did  they  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law  when 
it  was  doubtful  whether  or  not  they 
were  guilty;  and  how  barbarous 
in  our  ears  sounds  the  following ! 
"  I  found  poor  Woodman  confined 
to-day  in  the  common  ward,  her- 
self and  her  little  girl  both  doing 
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welL  She  was  awaiting  her  exe- 
cution at  the  end  of  the  month. 
So  unnatural  is  her  situation,  that 
one  can  hardly  tell  how  or  in 
what  manner  to  meet  her  case." 
Again  and  again  occurs  the 
same  or  a  similar  experience.  The 
poor  ignorant  wretches  under  sen- 
tence—and in  nearly  every  case 
the  sentence  was  carried  out — 
were  visited,  instructed,  prayed 
with,  and  wept  with,  by  the  still 
young  and  tenderly  nurtured  Eliz- 
abeth, herself  a  fragile,  sensitive 
woman.  No  wonder  that  here 
and  there  throughout  her  record 
we  get  glimpses  of  the  secret 
agonies  which  these  visits  cost  her. 
Think  of  having  this  said  to  you 
bj  a  poor  woman  whose  scaffold 
was  at  the  moment  being  erected : 
"  I  feel  life  so  strong  within  me, 
that  I  cannot  believe  that  by  this 
time  to-morrow  I  shall  be  dead ! " 
Think  of  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
get  a  pardon  for  another,  whose 
only  crime  was  passing  false  notes 
— not  knowing  what  they  were — 
at  the  bidding  of  the  man  she 
loved !  In  the  latter  case  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  Mrs 
Fry's  intercession,  and  the  influ- 
ence she  set  at  work,  would  be  suc- 
cessfuL  But  no :  Harriet  Skelton 
-was  ordered  for  execution.  The 
law  took  its  course,  and  she  was 
hanged.  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
that  one  of  those  through  whom 
Mis  Fiy  made  application,  was  her 
old  friend  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  that  this  was  the  renewal  of 
their  acquaintance,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  real  friendship,  both  with 
him  and  his  Duchess,  a  daughter 
of  Geoige  III.,  which  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  now 
went  to  Newgate,  and  was  led 
by  Elizabeth  trough  its  gloomy 
mazes.  He  made  a  noble  effort 
to  save  the  unhappy  woman  on 
whose  behalf  he  had  chiefly  come, 
but^  as  we  have  said,  without  sue- 


cess.  This  case  led  to  an  unfortun- 
ate misunderstanding  between  Mrs 
Fry  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  she 
wa^  anxious  for  a  peraoAal  intei^ 
view  with  him,  in  order,  as  she  be- 
lieved, to  set  matters  right;  but 
it  did  not  do  so.  Wounded  and 
grieved,  we  hear,  she  was  just  quit- 
ting the  Home  Office,  when  the 
aged  Queen  Charlotte,  who  had 
gone  down  to  the  Mansion  House, 
sent  for  her  there ;  and  the  recep- 
tion she  met  with,  both  from  the 
good  Queen  herself  and  from  the 
crowds  assembled,  who  hailed  her 
"by  a  simultaneous  shout,"  must 
have  gone  far  to  soothe  her  ruffled 
spirit.  Inside  the  Egyptian  Hall 
there  was,  says  our  authority, 

"A  subject  for  Hajrter, — the  dimin- 
utive stature  of  the  Queen,  covered 
with  diamonds,  and  her  countenance 
lighted  up  with  the  kindest  benevo- 
lence ;  Mjts  Fry,  her  simple  Quaker's 
dress  adding  to  the  height  of  her 
figure — though  a  little  flushed,  pre- 
serving her  wonted  calmness  of  look 
and  manner;  several  of  the  bishops 
standing  near ;  the  platform  crowded 
with  wavinff  feathers,  jewels,  and 
orders  ;  the  hall  lined  with  spectators, 
ffaily  and  nobly  clad  ;  and  the  centre 
filled  with  hundreds  of  children, 
brought  there  from  their  different 
schools  to  be  examined.  A  murmur 
of  applause  ran  through  the  assem- 
blage as  the  Queen  took  Mrs  Fry  by 
the  hand  ;  the  murmur  was  followed 
by  a  dap  and  a  shout,  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  multitudes  without, 
till  it  died  away  in  the  distance." 

This  was  Elizabeth  Fry's  first  in- 
terview with  the  excellent  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  unhappily  also  her 
last,  as  on  that  very  day  the  Queen 
took  a  chill,  and  this,  combined 
with  over -fatigue,  led  to  an  ill- 
ness which  terminated  fatally. 

It  was  now  the  rage  all  over 
London  to  visit  Newgate  and  see 
what  went  on  there.  Many  from 
motives  of  real  philanthropy,  still 
more  from  curiosity,  and  the  love 
of  the  idle  for  novelty  and  sensa- 
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tion,  besought  Mrs  Fry  to  take 
them;  and  fearful  of  being  a  bar 
to  any  good  that  might  come  of 
the  interest  excited,  she  acceded  as 
much  as  possible  to  their  requests ; 
and  we  read  that  "  if  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  visitors  could  be  pub- 
lished, it  would  prove'  how  strong 
was  the  sympathy  felt,  among  the 
nobly  bom  and  richly  endowed 
with  intellectual  as  well  as  worldly 
wealth." 

Elizabeth  was  indeed  the  theme 
of  conversation  in  all  circles,  and 
of  course  all  kinds  of  exaggerated 
and  almost  ridiculous  reports  mixed 
themselves  with  what  was  true  and 
striking.  Her  time,  writes  her 
biographer,  was  occupied  to  an 
extent  which  none  who  did  not 
live  with  her  can  conceive, — as  let- 
ters of  inquiry  concerning  her  sys- 
tem in  Newgate,  &c.,  &c.,  reached 
her,  not  oiUy  from  magistrates 
and  officials  all  over  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  but  she  be- 
gan to  have  correspondence  on  the 
subject  from  those  in  authority  at 
Berlin,  at  St  Petersburg — in  short, 
from  most  of  the  capitals  in  Europe. 
The  Princess  Sophie  Metschersky 
and  other  ladies  banded  them- 
selves together  in  Bussia ;  and  the 
Empress -Dowager,  herself  an  ar- 
dent philanthropist,  exclaimed  re- 
peatedly, "How  much  I  should 
like  to  see  that  excellent  woman. 
Madam  Fry,  in  Bussia  ! "  But  as 
this  could  not  be,  the  noble  Czar- 
ina opened  a  correspondence ;  and 
as  we  have  said,  the  result  was 
a  Ladies'  Committee,  formed  on 
Elizabeth  Fry's  model. 

As  the  work  grew  more  estab- 
lished and  regular  at  Newgate,  and 
as  it  could  be  left,  Elizabeth  under- 
took from  time  to  time  journeys 
of  benevolence,  primarily  through- 
out her  native  land,  and  eventually 
throughout  the  Continent :  always, 
however,  as  became  a  thorough 
"Friend,"  laying   "her  concern" 


to  do  so  before  Meeting,  and  re- 
ceiving permission  and  authority 
for  the  expedition  before  setting 
off. 

The  Scottish  prisons  were,  per- 
haps, quite  as  bad  as  any  she  met 
with  elsewhere.  They  were  abso- 
lute "plague-spots,"  and  the  par- 
ticulars which  were  published  by 
Joseph  John,  who  accompanied  her 
— himself  a  true  missionary  in  the 
cause — are,  we  hear,  "  too  detest- 
able to  be  read."  Again  and  again 
the  prisons  were  visited,  inspected, 
and  committees  formed  and  plans 
adopted  for  their  regeneration. 

Ill  health  occasionally  inter- 
fered with  Mrs  Fry's  own  personal 
labour;  but  she  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that,  ill  or  well, 
she  had  set  rolling  a  stone  which 
never  stopped,  and  that  every  day 
saw  new  recruits  for  the  good 
cause.  Everywhere  inquiry  had 
been  set  afoot  and  interest  ex- 
cited, and  in  no  single  instance 
was  the  subject  dropped  without 
some  result. 

A  new  field  for  reformation  now 
opened  before  Elizabeth  in  the 
convict-ships  bound  for  New  South 
Wales.  We  need  not — indeed  we 
cannot  —  enter  closely  into  this, 
or  any  part  of  her  vast  labour 
of  love.  Following  the  long  and 
gloomy  procession  whenever  a  con- 
vict-ship with  females  on  board 
was  to  sail,  was  Elizabeth  Fry's 
carnage;  and  during  the  tune 
which  elapsed  before  the  ship 
weighed  anchor,  the  indefatigable 
Quakeress  would  be  reading  and 
praying,  and  distributing  work  of 
all  kinds  to  be  done  on  the  voyage 
— with  considerate  foresight  mak- 
ing it  such  as  would  find  a  ready 
sale  on  the  landing  of  the  ves- 
sel, so  that  not  only  might  some 
definite  object  give  an  interest 
to  it,  but  that  the  poor  creatures 
might  not,  as  they  had  hitherto 
done,  find  themselves  utterly  with- 
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oat  money  on  disembarking  in  a 
strange  land. 

She  was  never  satisfied,  never 
willing  to  rest  on  her  oars,  always 
on  the  watch  for  new  forms  of 
injustice  or  negligence  to  be  re- 
paired. At  one  time  libraries  for 
our  own  lonely  coastguard  stations 
occupied  her,  and  much  was  done 
in  that  way,  not  only  by  herself, 
but  by  others  who  now  looked  for 
her  lead  in  these  matters;  but 
although  turning  to  right  and  to 
left  in  pursuit  of  the  object  of 
her  life,  prisons  remained  Eliza- 
beth's first  love. 

She  visited  on  one  occasion  the 
woman's  prison  at  St  Lazare ;  and 
the  very  jailers  and  turnkeys  who 
entered  the  room  where  she  read 
and  commented,  "  were  so  affected 
that  the  tears  ran  down  their 
cheeks."  A  Roman  Catholic  lady, 
we  are  told,  read  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Prayer-book  the  Parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  same 
lady  translated  for  Mrs  Fry — who 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
of  a  linguist — as  she  preached  and 
prayed. 

"  This  reading,**  says  her  biographer, 
^  produced  quite  a  sensation  in  Paris  ; 
for  it  had  been  said  that  the  wonder- 
ful effect  of  Mrs  Fry's  readings  in 
Newgate  was  due  to  her  peculiar  voice 
and  manner,  her  skill  in  arresting  the 
attention  of  her  auditors,  and  her 
power  to  touch  their  hearts.  She  and 
others  asserted  that  the  same  result 
would  be  found  whatever  national 
differences  might  exist,  and  by  whom- 
soever the  inspired  Word  might  be 
presented.  The  result  on  this  occa- 
sion was  decisive." 

All  who  were  on  the  side  of  re- 
ligion or  morality  were  Elizabeth 
Pry's  "good  friends."  Thus  at 
one  time  we  find  her  readily  co- 
operating with  some  Jewish  ladies 
at  Fyrmont^  holding  a  meeting 
with  them,  and  afterwards  taking 
them  to  her  own  room,  and  pray- 


ing with  and  for  them  till  all 
present  wept  aloud.  Again,  she 
visite  a  nunnery,  and  has  a  long 
and  fescinating  conversation  with 
the  "  lovely  abbess,"  in  the  course 
of  which  that  lady's  ^'  talente  were 
abundantly  displayed."  The  sur 
ph%ev/re  of  a  penitentiary  at  Paris 
is  so  penetrated  with  a  sense  of 
Elizabeth's  sanctity,  that  she  can 
do  nothing  but  exclaim  with  clasp- 
ed hands,  "Ah,  comme  elle  est 
bonne ! " 

She  is  sent  for  by  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  his  views  correspond 
exactly  with  hers  on  the  subject 
of  capital  punishments.  She  visite 
the  Kings  and  Queens  of  Prussia 
and  of  Denmark,  and  has  inter- 
views  with  ambassadors  and  foreign 
delegates  of  all  descriptions.  The 
outeome  is  always  the  same— all 
who  wished  to  do  good,  and  to 
follow  after  that  which  was  good, 
were  welcomed,  and  turned  not  in- 
frequently into  personal  friends. 

On  many  of  her  most  arduous 
crusades,  Mrs  Fry  was  accom- 
panied, greatly  to  her  benefit,  by 
her  philanthropic  brother,  who 
preached  and  exhorted,  and  gave 
money  and  time  to  the  work,  as 
willingly  as  she  did  herself. 

N,B. — ^What  Mr  Fry  was  about 
all  this  time,  history  sayeth  not. 
With  the  exception  of  his  wife's 
letters  to  him,  in  which  the  "  dear- 
est husband"  is  nearly  always 
bracketed  with  the  "dearest  chil- 
dren"—  with  this  exception,  we 
can  scarcely  find  mention  of  him 
throughout  the  whole  ponderous 
memoirs  until  we  come  to  one  of 
her  severe  illnesses,  near  the  close 
of  his  partner's  life,  when  he  is 
incidentelly  alluded  to  as  "  sitting 
over  the  fire."  The  inference  is, 
that  he  was  a  worthy  gentleman, 
but  that  whomever  Elizabeth  Fry 
had  married  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  been  overshadowed  by  her. 
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Even  the  gifted  Joseph  John  Gar- 
ney  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
more  heard  of  but  for  every  eye 
being  fixed  upon  his  greater  sister. 

To  visit  her  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth  found  their  way  to  the 
little  cottage  in  Upton  Lane  (by 
no  means  so  little  as  she  makes  it 
out,  by  the  way),  a  charming  nook, 
where  the  Frys  found  a  retreat 
when  the  failure  of  some  other 
large  mercantile  houses  in  a  meas- 
ure brought  down  their  own.  At 
first  this  come-dovm,  and  the  close 
of  all  the  happy  life  at  lovely 
Plashet,  must  have  been  hard  to 
bear ;  and  the  private  trials  which 
one  after  another  fell  to  Eliza- 
beth's lot  as  time  went  on,  were 
no  doubt  a  severe  if  wholesome 
balance  to  her  great  outward  pros- 
perity. Plashet  had  been  a  par- 
ticularly pleasant  haven  of  refuge 
to  her  in  her  busiest,  fullest,  and 
most  occupied  years.  If  we  except 
a  correspondence  carried  in  on 
breakfast-trays,  and  which  often — 
we  may  say  usually — comprised 
letters  requiring  long  and  care- 
fully considered  answers,  there 
would  be  a  sense  of  peaceful  rest 
always  hanging  over  the  old-fash- 
ioned Essex  hall.  Its  gardens  and 
walks  had  been  laid  out  by  herself ; 
she  had  planned  summer-houses  and 
opened  vistas ;  she  had  loved  to  see 
her  friends  and  children  assembled 
in  numbers  on  her  velvet  lawn ;  the 
place  was  endeared  by  association 
as  well  as  possession,  and  to  leave 
it,  and  to  part  with  her  poorer  as 
well  as  her  richer  neighbours,  was 
evidently  very  bitter. 

Other  griefs,  moreover,  and  un- 
expected ones,  were  her  portion. 
One  after  another  of  her  children 
elected  to  marry  out  of  the  Qua- 
ker persuasion,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, themselves  underwentwhat 
amounted  to  excommunication. 
Mrs  Fry  did  not  approve  of  this 
— would  not  have  approved  of  it 


in  any  case;  and  as  it  affected 
those  whom  she  loved,  naturally 
the  injustice  of  the  verdict  touched 
her  more  closely  than  if  she  had 
not  been  personally  concerned. 
Added  to  this,  she  was  herself 
looked  coldly  upon  by  some  for 
permitting  what  were  considered, 
to  say  the  least  of  them,  unsatis- 
factory alliances.  It  helped  her 
to  bear  this,  that  she  was  in  her 
own  mind  fuUy  persuaded  of  being 
intheright. 

"  My  children^"  she  allows  one  day 
in  a  mournful  mood,  *^are  one  after 
another  leaving  a  Society  and  prin- 
ciples that  I  love,  value,  and  try  to 
build  up.  I  desire  to  be  very  faith- 
ful, but  deep  humiliation  is  my  por- 
tion, in  its  appearing  that,  though  I 
preach  to  others,  I  cannot  manage  my 
own." 

But  again,  in  a  more  cheerful 
strain,  she  sums  up  her  convic- 
tions on  the  marriage  question : — 

"  In  bringing  up  our  children,  it  is 
my  solid  judgment  that  a  real  attach- 
ment is  not  a  thing  to  be  lightly 
esteemed  ;  and  when  young  persons 
of  a  sober  mind  are  come  to  years  of 
discretion,  it  requires  very  great  care 
how  any  undue  restraint  is  laid  upon 
them  in  these  most  important  matri- 
monial engagement&  We  are  all  so 
short-sighted  about  them,  that  the 
parties  themselves  should,  after  all, 
oe  principally  their  ow;n  judges  in  it 
Therefore,  unless  I  see  insurmount- 
able objections,  I  believe  duty  dictates 
leaving  our  children  much  at  liberty 
in  these  matters." 

Apparently  the  other  good 
Friends  thought  otherwise;  and 
perhaps — for  Friends  are  human 
— were  not  sorry  to  find  a  little 
hole  to  pick  at  in  their  distin- 
guished member.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent, at  all  events,  that  there  were 
some  who  were  not  content  to 
mind  their  own  business  in  the 
matter,  but  insisted  on  minding 
Elizabeth's  also,  and  that  she  had 
a  struggle  between  her  own  good 
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sense  and  good  feeling,  and  their 
remonstrances.  The  question  was 
started  as  soon  as  it  could  well 
be :  at  as  early  an  age,  or  earlier, 
than  she  had  herself  left  the  parent 
roof,  her  own  eldest  daughter 
married ;  and  as  her  eldest  grand- 
child and  her  own  youngest  child 
were  bom  on  one  and  the  same 
day,  it  would  not  appear  that  she 
had  much  cessation  from  family 
cares.  These  also  pressed,  as 
mothers  can  understand,  more 
heavily  in  the  more  circumscribed 
grounds  and  smaller  rooms  of  the 
Upton  Cottage  than  at  Flashet. 
This  was  especially  felt  upon  Sun- 
days. 

''Not  having  space  as  we  had  at 
Plashet,"  she  says,  "  in  which  my  boys 
can  recreate  in  the  way  I  consider 
advisable,  during  part  of  this  day  I 
have  anxiously  to  watch  where  they 

fk,  and  what  they  are  about,  so  that 
am  not  often  favoured  to  feel  it  a 
day  of  rest ;  yet  through  all  these 
things,  and  my  too  anxious  nature, 
I  find  the  spring  within  that  helps, 
keeps,  revives,  sustains,  and  heals." 

Again  a  season  of  domestic  afflic- 
tions, and  these  of  a  kind  to  be 
acutely  felt,  has  to  be  passed 
through.  Brothers  and  sisters, 
brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law, 
are  taken  away;  and  to  every 
deathbed,  it  would  seem,  Elizabeth 
is  summoned — ^the  consoler,  the 
strengthener,  the  *' minister"  at 
those  supreme  moments.  '^  Sorrow 
upon  sorrow,"  she  mournfully  en- 
ters in  her  record  at  this  time, 
as  the  loss  of  near  and  dear  ones 
by  death  supervenes  on  the  loss 
— ^nothing  in  comparison — by  wed- 
lock, and  on  the  break-up  in  her 
own  life. 

So  much,  indeed,  did  she  feel 
the  latter,  with  its  attendant  mis- 
conceptions and  misconstructions, 
that  when  obliged  through  dimin- 
ished means  to  curtail  her  charities 
and  cut  off  many  of  her  subscrip- 


tions, she  proposes  with  touching 
sorrowfulness  to  give  up  also  her 
own  personal  superintendence  of 
prison-work.  It  is  needlesis  to  say 
how  such  an  offer  was  met.  The 
warmest  responses  and  the  most 
cordial  sjrmpathy  were  returned 
from  every  quarter  \  and,  cheered 
and  encouraged,  with  renewed 
spirit  she  by  degrees  rose  above 
private  griefs  and  distress,  and 
gave  herself  afresh  to  labours  for 
the  good  of  mankind. 

New  journeys  were  undertaken 
and  new  inquiries  set  afoot.  A 
daughter  or  niece  now  usually  ac- 
companied her,  and  there  were 
not  wanting  volunteers  of  both 
sexes  who  were  proud  to  bear  part 
of  the  burden  of  correspondence 
and  arrangements.  She  now  visited 
the  prisons  of  HoUand,  and  had  a 
most  spirited  and  fruitful  corre- 
spondence with  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Count  Schimmelpen- 
ninck,  on  the  subject ;  and  a  tour 
in  Hussia  (from  which  she  received 
most  encouraging  reports  from  the 
Countess  Beden)  was  projected, 
but  never  came  off.  She  had  to 
hasten  home  for  a  banquet  at 
which  she  was  to  meet  Prince 
Albert,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  the  other  Ministers,  and  at 
which  she  had 

"  Important  conversation  on  a 
female  prison  bein^  built,  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Sir  James  Graham ; 
on  the  Continental  prisons,  with  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Aberdeen ; 
and  on  the  state  of  the  penal  colonies, 
with  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord 
Stanley, — nearly  the  whole  dinner 
being  occupied  in  deeply  interesting 
conversation  with  Prince  Albert  and 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  on  prisons,  their 
state  in  our  own  country,  punish- 
ments, separate  confinement,  &c. — 
expressing  my  fears  that  the  jailers 
had  too  much  power,  pressing  the 
need  of  mercy,  and  begging  them  to 
see  the  New  Prison,  and  have  the 
dark  cells  a  little  altered.'' 
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Verily,  a  dinner  worth  returning 
home  to ! 

In  former  years  Mrs  Fry  had 
repeatedly  been  sent  for  by  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  to  visit  the 
young  Princess  Victoria,  whom 
she  describes  as  ''a  sweet,  lovely, 
and  hopeful  child,"  and  to  whom 
she  spoke  earnestly,  reminding  her 
of  King  Josiah,  who  began  to  reign 
at  eight  years  old,  and  how  well 
and  worthily  he  reigned  all  his 
life.  But  after  the  accession  of 
the  Sovereign,  we  do  not  think 
they  often  met,  one  cause  or  an- 
other interfering,  although  both 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  en- 
tertained the  warmest  regard  at 
all  times  for  the  gifted  philan- 
thropist. She  had,  however,  as 
we  have  said,  other  royal  visitors 
in  abundance  at  Upton  Lane ;  and 
her  account  of  one  in  particular  is 
so  fresh,  bright,  and  natural,  that 
we  must  give  it  in  her  own  words. 
After  an  account  of  a  visitation 
in  Newgate  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  during  which  she  read, 
preached,  and  prayed  in  the  midst 
of  *'a  most  curious,  interesting, 
and  mixed  company,"  she  pro- 
ceeds:— 

"There  were  difficulties  raised  about 
his  going  to  lunch  at  Upton,  but  he 
chose  to  persevere.  I  went  first  with 
the  Lady  Mayoress  and  the  Sheriffs, 
the  King  next  with  his  own  people. 
I  had  to  hasten  to  take  off  my  cloak, 
and  then  went  down  to  meet  him  at 
his  carriage-door,  with  my  husband, 
and  seven  of  our  sons,  and  sons-in- 
law.  I  then  walked  with  him  into 
the  di'awing-room,  where  all  waa  in 
beautiful  order  —  neat,  and  adorned 
with  flowers.  I  presented  to  the 
King  our  eight  daughters  and  daugh- 
ters-m-law  (Rachel  only  away),  our 
seven  sons  and  eldest  grandson,  my 
brother  and  sister  Buxton,  Sir  Henry 
and  Lady  Pelly,  and  my  sister  Eliza- 
beth Fit  —  my  brother  and  sister 
Gumey  he  had  known  before  —  and 
afterwards  presented  twenty-five  of 
our  grandchildren.    We  had  a  solemn 


silence  before  our  meal,  which  was 
handsome  and  fit  for  a  king,  yet  not 
extravagant,  everything  most  com- 
plete and  nice.  I  sat  oj  the  King, 
who  appeared  to  enjoy  his  dinner, 
perfectly  at  his  ease,  and*  veiy  happy 
with  us.  We  went  back  to  the  draw- 
ing-room after  another  short  silence 
and  a  few  words  I  uttered  in  prayer 
for  the  King  and  Queen.  We  found 
a  deputation  of  Friends,  with  an  ad- 
dress to  read  to  him.  We  th^i  had 
to  part — the  King  expressing  his  de- 
sire that  blessings  might  continue  to 
rest  on  our  house." 

On  the  Sunday  she  was  invited 
to  meet  his  Majesty  at  luncheon 
at  the  Mansion  House,  and  thus 
notes  the  prospect : — 

"I  rather  felt  its  being  the  Sab- 
bath, but  as  all  is  to  be  conducted  in 
a  quiet,  suitable,  and  most  orderly 
manner,  consistent  with  the  day,  I 
am  Quite  easy  to  go.  .  .  .  [Then  look- 
ing Dack  upon  the  scene,]  I  entreated 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  have  no  toasts,  to 
which  he  acceded,  and  the  King  ap- 
proved ;  but  it  was  no  light  or  ea»y 
matter.  I  told  the  King  my  objec- 
tion to  anything  of  the  kind  on  that 
day;  indeed  I  expressed  my  disap- 
probation of  them  altogether.  We 
then  spoke  (as  usual)  on  prisons,  and 
on  the  royal  christening,  for  which 
the  King  had  come  over.  I  dwelt  on 
its  pomp  as  imdesirable,  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  other  points  of  mutual 
interest." 

Can  any  one  give  a  better  re- 
port of  a  Sabbath-day  conversa- 
tion, whether  spent  in  the  company 
of  kings  or  elsewhere  ? 

It  is  this  single-hearted  aim 
which  strikes  us  most  through- 
out Elizabeth  Fry's  life, — the  aim 
to  turn  every  opportunity,  every 
chance  advantage,  every  breath  of 
royal  or  public  favour,  to  a  noble 
purpose — reform  of  evil,  promotion 
of  good.  In  a  short  paper  like 
this,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  her  influence  and  her  sway 
over  others.    Her  life  stands  nearly 
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alone  in  the  boundless  and  almost 
unchecked  success  which  attended 
eveiy  effort.  Her  end  was  gradual 
and  peaceful,  the  naturally  fragile 
tenement  worn  out  by  ceaseless 
exertions,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five ; 
and  she  breathed  her  last  sur- 
rounded by  children  and  grand- 
children, and  loving  faithful  ser- 
vants, on  the  13th  of  October 
1845.  Her  remains  were  brought 
from  Ramsgate  —  where  she  had 
happened  to  be  staying  for  sea  air 
— and  now  rest  within  the  Friends' 
Baiying- Ground  at  Barking,  in 
Essex. 

The  key  to  her  whole  character 
may,  we  think,  be  fittingly  found  in 
these  words,  written  by  her  own 
pen: — 

''My  dear  Bachel,  I  can  say  one 
thing,— since  my  heart  was  touched 
at  seventeen  years  old,  I  believe  I 
have  never  ai^vakened  from  sleep,  in 
fiickness  or  in  health,  by  night  or  day, 
without  my  first  thought  being,  how 
beat  I  may  serve  my  Maker." 

Postscript. — Since  the  above  was 
written,  an  interesting  and  affect- 


ing ceremony  took  place  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  writer's  home.  The 
foundation-stone  of  a  church  to 
the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Fry  was 
laid  by  her  Boyal  Highness  the 
Princess  Louise,  at  Upton  Park, 
Essex,  on  the  7th  of  June  last; 
while  addresses  on  the  occasion 
were  delivered  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  other  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  of  England.  "  It  was 
feltj"  said  they,  **  that  that  Church 
in  her  national  character  might 
fittingly  commemorate  one  of  the 
greatest  female  servants  of  Eng- 
land ;  one  who  was  the  first  to  lead 
the  way  in  the  noble  work  of 
woman,  which  was  so  effectual  in 
rescuing  the  outcast,  and  in  seek- 
ing the  lost." 

Many  of  the  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  of  Mrs  Fry 
were  amongst  those  gathered  to- 
gether on  the  occasion ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  read  in  the  *  Times ' 
report  of  the  proceedings,  that  the 
spot  which  has  been  selected  for 
the  site  of  this  memorial  church 
"is  a  part  of  the  old  garden  of 
that  distinguished  woman." 
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It  is  well  worth  while  going 
to  Messina,  were  it  only  for  the 
scenery  and  the  sardines.  The 
one  and  the  other  are  to  be  found 
elsewhere ;  but  at  Messina  both 
are  .of  almost  incomparable  excel- 
lence. Perhaps  the  noblest  sea- 
view  in  Europe  is  that  from  the 
old  Greek  or  Roman  amphitheatre 
of  Taormina,  where  there  is  now 
a  station  on  the  railway  running 
from  Messina  to  Catania.  It  is 
only  rivalled,  though  certainly  not 
surpassed,  by  the  prospects  over 
the  Bosporus  from  the  Jews' 
Cemetery  on  the  grassy  heights 
behind  Constantinople.  From  the 
amphitheatre  over  the  broad  blue 
sweep  of  the  Straits,  you  embrace 
the  semicircular  panorama  of  the 
rugged  Calabrian  hills ;  the  slopes 
on  either  shore  are  studded  with 
white -walled  towns  and  yellow 
villages  gleaming  in  the  sunshine ; 
while  to  the  landward,  on  the  left, 
is  the  towering  mass  of  the  "  Mon- 
gibello,"  which  casts  its  mighty 
shadow  half  over  Sicily.  In  the 
foreground  at  Taormina,  in  the 
background,  and  all  about,  is  the 
strangest  jumble  of  fertility  and 
sterility,  of  prosperity,  desolation, 
and  picturesque  decay.  There  are 
smiling  hamlets  and  snug  farm- 
buildings  ;  there  are  flat -roofed 
cottages  half  concealed  in  the 
clustering  almonds,  orange  and 
olive  trees ;  there  are  terraced 
gardens  descending  to  the  sea, 
strewed  thickly  with  the  fallen 
bloom  from  the  showers  of  pink 
and  purple  blossoms;  here  and 
there  the  lower  heights  are 
crowned  by  convents  with  their 
cloistered  arcades,  turned  to  secular 
uses  as  villas  or  palaces ;  while 
through   the   black-green  thickets 


behind  the  spiked  hedges  of  the 
Indian  fig,  you  catch  glimpses  of 
the  vivid  hues  of  the  moss-grown 
remains  of  Roman,  Saracenic,  or 
Norman  masonry.  Etna,  with  its 
magnificent  shapes  and  its  ever- 
menacing  subterraneous  forces, 
must  always  be  the  most  imposing 
feature  in  the  landscape.  Other 
volcanoes,  like  Vesuvius  or  Strom- 
boli,  break  periodically  into  de- 
structive activity  from  the  familiar 
crater  at  the  summit.  The  relent- 
less streams  of  lava  from  Yesuvins 
may  be  destructive  to  property, 
but  nowadays  there  is  always  time 
for  human  beings  to  escape.  But 
Etna  is  always  breaking  out  in 
fresh  places,  and  preparing  deadly 
surprises.  Any  one  of  the  villages 
scattered  over  its  slopes  may  be 
hoisted  some  fine  morning  on  the 
swell  of  a  new  crater.  And  when 
the  giant  turns  upon  his  side,  and 
shakes  himself  in  fretful  im- 
patience, a  single  heave  of  his 
mighty  shoulder  may  swamp  even 
the  flourishing  Catsuoia  in  a  sea  of 
molten  fire,  as  he  has  done  on  more 
than  one  occasion  before  now. 

The  present  outbreak  seems  to 
be  on  a  stupendous  scale,  though 
as  yet  it  has  done  comparatively 
trifling  damage.  We  hear  of  a 
flood  of  lava,  two  or  three  miles 
in  breadth,  moving  downwards 
with  accelerated  rapidity  as  it 
rolls  over  steeper  gradients.  As 
it  comes  from  the  crater  on  the 
summit,  it  has  hitherto  chiefly 
overflowed  the  desolate  wastes  of 
lava,  ashes,  and  scorise  which  have 
been  accumulating  from  time  im- 
memorial as  conflagration  followed 
conflagration.  But  with  its  fiery 
breath  it  has  been  licking  up  the 
gardens  and  vineyards  that  girdle 
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Nioolosi  to  the  westward,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  have 
been  busy  saving  their  property 
like  so  many  startled  ants,  uncer- 
tain from  day  to  day  as  to  the 
reach  of  the  ruin  that  is  over- 
taking them.  And  Nicolosi  is  but 
one  of  some  seventy  villages  all 
boOt  on  the  flanks  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  more  or  less  in  continual 
penl.  It  may  be  asked  why  the 
people,  after  so  many  warnings 
and  calamities,  persist  in  living 
on  the  thin  crust  flooring  the 
fields  over  those  subterraneous 
furnaces.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
friable  soil  formed  by  the  decom- 
posed lava  is  of  marvellous  fer- 
tility where  there  are  the  means 
of  irrig&tion,  and  it  is  very  easily 
wrought — as  in  the  forest-region 
we  come  upon  magnificent  groves 
of  the  oak,  the  ilex,  and  the  chest- 
nut, the  pine,  the  beech,  and  the 
lime.  So  that  the  villagers  run 
the  risk  of  being  occasionally 
mined  or  swallowed  up,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  comfort  they 
enjoy  between  times ;  and  putting 
their  trust  in  the  guardianship  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  being 
mach  better  off  than  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Yet  when  you  see  Etna  in  the 
glow  of  a  Sicilian  sunset,  fancy 
can  scarcely  associate  the  moun- 
tain with  menaces  of  death  and 
devastation.  Not  even  in  the 
transparent  air  of  the  Libyan 
desert,  flickering  over  the  burning 
sands  behind  the  huge  pyramids 
of  Ghizeh,  are  the  splendours  of 
the  dying  sunset  more  glorious. 
The  hidden  furnaces  would  seem 
mysteriously  to  add  an  intensity 
of  sympathetic  reflection  to  those 
celestial  fires  of  orange  and  crim- 
son, till  the  flashing  lights,  fading 
down  into  vivid  purples,  make  the 
barren  lava -beds  and  the  broken 


precipices  blaze  in  what  may  be 
prosaically  described  as  great 
breadths  of  purple  pickled  cab- 
bage. Ko  artist  has  ever  caught 
those  tints,  which  are  simply 
unseizable  by  pen  or  brush. 

The  magnificence  of  Etna  has 
the  attraction  of  the  fabulous 
loadstone  mountain,  which  must 
be  an  excuse  for  our  wandering 
round  that  way  en  rovie  to 
Messina.  For  from  Messina  the 
Mongibello  is  invisible,  which  is 
no  doubt  a  pity,  from  the  pictur- 
esque point  of  view.  But  to  use 
mercantile  language,  Messina  being 
a  mercantile  city  par  excellence^ 
when  we  strike  the  balance  of 
beauties,  surely  sufficient  is  left 
after  the  grandeur  of  the  burning 
mountain  has  been  subtracted. 
There  are  the  same  views  across 
the  bright-blue  belt  of  the  Straits, 
which  still  boil,  even  in  calm,  in 
swift  and  ever-changing  currents 
between  the  castle-rock  of  Scylla 
and  the  mythical  whirlpool  of 
Oharybdis.  There  is  the  flourish- 
ing city  of  Beggio,  full  in  front, 
though  more  imposing  from  a 
distance  than  on  closer  inspec- 
tion. There  are  the  Calabrian 
Apennines  towering  tier  over  tier, 
before  sinking  seaward  in  a  series 
of  break-neck  cliffs  at  the  toe  of 
the  Italian  boot ;  while  close 
behind,  the  Sicilian  seaport  is 
girdled  by  its  own  Sicilian  hills, 
which  are  only  to  be  surmounted 
by  sharp,  stiff  zigzags,  or  through 
the  deep  gorges  or  water -gutters, 
which  try  the  legs  as  well  as  the 
lungs.  Messina  has  an  unrivalled 
situation  as  a  sea-mart,  as  the 
ancients  who  enriched  it  dis- 
covered long  ago.  But  on  the 
land  side  it  has  been  so  absolutely 
isolated  by  nature,  that  till  the 
other  day  it  had  but  a  single 
communication  with  the  interi- 
or,  in    the   shape    of    a   respect- 
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able  highway.  That  had  been 
matter  of  comparative  indiffer- 
ence, since  Messina  made  its 
money  as  a  place  of  call  for 
half  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  had  its  share 
of  the  export  of  the  island  pro- 
duce; but  it  was  the  concern  of 
the  farmers  and  the  peasants  to 
deliver  their  merchandise  as  best 
they  could.  They  came  into  the 
town  with  their  heavily  laden  bdt 
mules  and  their  creaking  wooden- 
wheeled  carts,  dating  probably 
from  the  days  of  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse.  Now  the  railways,  with 
great  improvements  in  the  roads, 
have  given  an  immense  impulse 
to  the  internal  traffic.  As  for 
the  foreign  trade,  it  is  brisker 
than  ever ;  and  Messina,  for  some 
generations,  has  never  been  more 
prosperous.  I  say  "  for  some 
generations,"  because  she  has  had 
so  many  misfortunes  in  her  time, 
that  nothing  but  her  superb  situa- 
tion could  have  saved  her.  She 
has  been  repeatedly  besieged,  and 
once  bombarded;  she  has  been 
sacked  and  burned;  while  suffer- 
ing always  from  the  chronic  ca- 
lamity of  earthquakes,  which  have 
shaken  her  venerable  churches  to 
their  foundations,  and  brought  her 
palaces  about  the  ears  of  their 
noble  inmates.  To  this  day  the 
shattered  range  of  buildings  on 
her  magnificent  semicircular  Mar- 
ina has  never  been  rebuilt  in  their 
upper  storeys ;  and  Murray,  in 
his  excellent  Handbook,  gives 
practical  directions  to  tourists  as 
to  how  they  are  to  "  dodge "  an 
earthquake  should  it  chance  to  sur- 
prise them  in  their  night-quarters. 
Setting  the  scenery  aside,  the 
special  attraction  of  Messina  is 
the  constant  bustle  and  turmoil  of 
boisterous  life  going  on  beneath 
the  stranger's  windows.  Which- 
ever of  the  hotels  it  may  please 


him  to  patronise,  he  can  have 
windows  looking  out  upon  the 
qiuiis  and  the  harbour.  If  he 
be  wise,  he  had  better  choose  his 
rooms  in  an  upper  storey,  for  the 
sounds  from  the  street  are  deafen- 
ing and  ear-piercing,  as  the  scents 
are  neither  balmy  nor  salubrious. 
Those  excitable  Southerns  always 
shriek,  and  they  keep  their  voices, 
for  ordinary  intercourse,  pitched 
on  the  shrillest  falsetto.  The  most 
friendly  chat  between  a  couple  of 
neighbours,  sounds  like  a  furious 
quarrel,  and  might  be  heard  a 
long  mile  away,  if  there  chanced  to 
be  silence.  The  children  playing 
cheerily  before  their  doors,  screech 
like  so  many  small  souls  in  tor- 
ment. But  silence  there  never  is, 
save  from  sundown  to  early  dawn. 
The  busy  street-vendors  are  up  and 
about  before  the  birds  that  answer 
to  our  larks  have  broken  into  song 
in  the  gardens.  The  vendors  of 
garden-produce  come  first  on  the 
scene,  with  the  cheap  vegetables 
that  chance  to  be  in  season;  and 
the  market-gardens  in  that  genial 
climate  seem  to  bear  promiscuous- 
ly all  the  year  round.  There  are 
green  peas  and  asparagus  at  Christ- 
mas-tide, with  Alpine  strawberries 
long  before  Easter ;  and  the  com- 
mon people,  like  the  Neapolitan 
consumers  of  the  cocomerOy  are 
fanatical  fruit-eaters  and  inveter- 
ate vegetarians.  Only  see  one  of 
the  day-labourers  or  dock -hands 
sitting  down  to  breakfast  beside  a 
basket  of  prickly  pears,  swallowing 
rather  faster  than  the  merchant 
can  open.  So  the  costermonger  of 
Messina,  when  he  commences  his 
morning  rounds,  is  welcomed  far 
and  wide  along  the  streets  and 
lanes  by  the  opening  of  doors  and 
throwing  open  of  windows;  though 
indeed,  in  the  sultry  heats  of  the 
summer,  it  is  likely  that  neither 
windows  nor  doors  have  been  closed. 
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We  have  heard  of  the  miller  of  the 
story  who  only  woke  up  when  his 
mill-wheel  stopped ;  but  the  Seven 
Sleepers  themselves  could  scarce- 
ly have  snored  on  through  the 
screeches  that  rouse  the  morning 
echoes  in  Messina.  Vegetables 
and  the  salted  fish  are  necessities 
of  life;  but  the  seller  of  sweet  stuff 
makes  his  appearance  almost  simul- 
taneously. The  children  who  have 
tumbled  up,  ready-dressed  as  they 
tumbled  in,  swarm  round  his  un- 
w^holesome  wares  like  so  many 
clustering  bluebottles.  Bis  yells 
resound  like  music  in  their  ears. 
Trundling  his  wheelbarrow  along, 
he  carries  a  small  table  under  his 
ragged  arm ;  he  sets  it  up  with 
the  scales  and  weights  at  intervals 
in  some  side  alley  or  spacious  door- 
-way,  exchanging  small  packets  of 
his  sticky  poison  for  the  shabbiest 
and  most  debased  of  small  copper 
coins.  For  the  Messinese  must  be 
the  most  indulgent  of  injudicious 
parents;  and  the  children,  even 
iKrhen  the  cholera  was  casting  its 
shadows  before,  seemed  seldom  in 
the  poorest  quarters  to  plead  for 
coppers  in  vain. 

In  the  market-place,  half  covered 
in,  which  is  immediately  beneath 
the  windows  of  the  Hotel  Yit- 
toria,  the  stationary  retail  trade, 
^th  its  noise,  is  concentrated. 
There  are  the  butchers,  the  bakers, 
and  the  fishmongers  behind  their 
stalls ;  there  you  may  see  a  variety 
of  quaint  specimens  of  the  queerest 
fishes  and  of  strangely  eccentric 
growths  of  the  semi-tropical  vege- 
tation. There  are  booths  flaunting 
with  their  bright-coloured  calicoes 
and  gaudy  silk  handkerchiefs,  which 
are  to  be  shaped  into  bodices  and 
petticoats  for  village  belles,  or  to 
be  knotted  round  the  necks  of  arti- 
sans and  sun-burnt  peasants;  while 
in  striking  contrast,  in  the  way  of 
colouring,  are  the  piles  of  dull-red 


pottery  of  substantial  texture  and 
primitive  shapes,  that  may  possi- 
bly have  originated  with  Cartha- 
ginians or  Phoenicians.  Strong  as 
the  pottery  seems,  the  consumption 
must  be  something  enormous ;  and 
it  is  only  to  be  supposed  that  the 
excitable  Southern  temperament 
seeks  relief,  from  time  to  time,, 
in  promiscuous  breakage.  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  schoolmaster  is 
abroad  in  the  precincts  of  the  mar- 
kets; nor  are  literature  and  the 
belles  lettrea  by  any  means  neglect- 
ed. Half  a  stone's  -  throw  aside 
from  the  clamour  of  the  stall- 
keepers  and  housewives,  there  is  a 
display  of  cheap  books  and  cheaper 
engravings  along  the  sea-wall  of 
the  Palazzo  di  Cittll,  as  on  the 
qv4ii8  near  the  Pont  Keuf  at  Paris. 
There  are  treatises  on  controver- 
sial divinity  with  the  biographies  of 
eminent  brigands ;  there  are  novels 
in  English  and  German  as  well  as 
in  French,  possibly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  cosmopolitaji  seamen  in  the 
harbour;  while  the  Virgin  and 
St  Bosalie  amicably  rub  shoul- 
ders, in  their  gilded  frames,  with 
the  Queen  of  Italy  and  the  stars 
of  the  theatre  or  circus. 

Beyond  the  market,  for  a  long 
mile  along  the  broad  wharves,  the 
scene  is  nearly  as  bustling  and 
scarcely  less  boisterous.  A  score 
or  more  of  black-hulled  steamers, 
of  various  burthen  and  hailing 
from  many  countries  —  although 
mostly  English — are  lying  moored 
end-on  to  the  qtiais.  It  is  prob- 
ably in  the  vested  interests  of  the 
boatmen  that  none  of  the  south- 
em  Italian  ports  have  arranged 
landing-places  where  the  passen- 
gers can  walk  comfortably  ashore. 
One  vessel  is  coaling,  or  stowing 
away  bags  of  charcoal,  brought 
down  from  the  forests  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills ;  another  is 
disembarking  the  foreign  imports 
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which  are  to  be  distributed  over 
the  island;  while  others  are  lay- 
ing  in   their  cargoes   of   oil   and 
wine    and    grain,    stowing    away 
boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons,  run- 
lets  of    lemon  -  juice,    raw    skins 
and  dressed  leather.     The  wharves 
have  been  encumbered  with  great 
piles   of  barrels,   which   are   rap- 
idly disappearing  into  the  holds. 
While  all  around  are    the    rows 
of  rude  ox-carts  that  have  been 
delivering  the  goods,  each  span  of 
oxen  simply  hitched  up  in  rope- 
traces  secured  to  the  yoke  that 
is    knotted   across   their  horns — 
most  of  the  teams  being  cast  loose 
for  the  time,  and  leisurely  making 
a  meal  off  an  armful  of  green  food. 
That  they  should  munch  so  stolid- 
ly speaks  volumes  for  their  prover- 
bial  sluggishness;   for  the    great 
majority  of  the  poor  beasts  are  in 
miserable  condition,  and  they  are 
kept  perpetually   working  up   to 
the  collar,  under  the  goad,  upon 
short  commons.     In   normal   cir- 
cumstances, the  Sicilian  carter  is 
by  no   means   brutal.     You   will 
see  him  petting  his  beasts  on  the 
quaiy  scratching  their  ears  affec- 
tionately, and  rubbing  down  their 
smoking  flanks  with  a  straw  wisp. 
But  he  loses  temper  on  the  small- 
est provocation,  and  when  his  cart 
comes  to  grief  in  the  bottomless 
sand-ruts,  he  vents  his  passionate 
spite  in  a  storm   of    oaths    and 
blows.   And  the  long,  low  vehicles, 
with  their  solid  wheels  of  wood, 
must  be    heart-breaking  to   drag 
under  the  best  of  circumstances. 
The  light  cart — I  cannot  say,  the 
spring  -  cart  —  of  the  well  -  to  -  do 
farmer,   is  a  different  and   more 
coquettish   affair    altogether, — al- 
though coquettish  is  scarcely  the 
word,  for  its  decorations  are  aus- 
terely and  aesthetically   religious. 
The  rustic  artist  has  emblazoned 
the  front  and  the  side  panels  with 


thrilling  scenes  from  the  lives  of 
the  Virgin,  or  some  favourite 
local  saint.  Assuredly  he  has  not 
spared  the  colours ;  he  has  copied 
closely  from  the  altar-pieces  of 
the  village  church ;  and  if  the  art 
lay  itself  open  to  cultured  criti- 
cism, it  is  nevertheless  nearly  up 
to  the  mark  of  some  of  the  illus- 
trious predecessors  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 

When  you  have  seen  enough  of 
the  quaisy  and  are  become  some- 
what reconciled  to  their  clamour, 
nothing  can  be  more  lively  than 
the  view  over  the  harbour.  I  have 
spoken  already  of  the  land-scenery 
of  the  opposite  Calabrian  coast^ 
with  the  brown  hills  falling  back, 
range  above  range,  in  a  stenle  soli- 
tude that  suggests  the  Atlas  rather 
than  the  Apennines.  It  is  a  ster- 
ility that  cultivation  will  never 
subdue,  touching  the  confines  of 
the  full  flood-tide  of  cosmopolitan 
money-making.  Those  hills  are  in- 
habited by  a  semi- savage  race,  hand 
in  glove  till  the  other  day  with  the 
brigands  who  were  tracked  by  the 
gendarmerieBxA  soldiers, and  speak- 
ing a  patois  almost  unintelligible  to 
the  Italians  themselves.  They  were 
as  superstitious  as  they  are  savage, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal, — car- 
ried crosses  and  images  with  their 
carbines  and  knives,  and  vowed 
candles  to  the  Madonna  for  profit- 
able homicides.  Tet)  as  we  are 
looking  out  from  our  hotel  win- 
dows, they  are  looking  down  from 
their  heights  on  a  scene  as  sugges- 
tive of  indefatigable  money-seeking 
as  Lothbury  or  Lombard  Street  at 
high  noon.  There  is  a  continual 
coming  and  going  of  screw-steam- 
ers, laden  down  to  the  load-line, 
carrying  their  cai^es  to  and  fro — 
from  the  East^  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Bosphorus.  Packets  of  the  P. 
and  O.,  the  Messageries  Maritimes, 
and   the    Florio  -  Rubatino    lines, 
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are  perpetually  passing,  crowded 
with  passengers.  The  horizon 
^  as  it  is  visible,  to  north  and 
south,  is  streaked  with  the  faint 
smoke^louds  from  the  chimneys  of 
invisible  steam-vessels.  Kor  could 
any  view  have  been  more  tantalis- 
ing to  the  brigands  in  the  days 
when  brigandage  was  a  popular 
institution ;  and  it  was  impossible 
then  not  to  feel  a  certcdn  sympathy 
with  these  hard-living  but  indus- 
trious men.  They  were  like  so 
many  bull-dogs  on  short  chains, 
and  shorter  commons,  tied  up  just 
beyond  reach  of  tempting  platters 
of  food.  They  were  reduced  to  in- 
festing wild  mountain-roads,  from 
which  the  wealthier  travellers  had 
been  scared  away,  and  had  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  occasionally 
putting  some  neighbour  to  ransom 
or  torture,  whose  means  were  noto- 
riously limited.  ISo  wonder  they 
frequently  lost  patience  and  tem- 
per, and  were  guilty  of  what  an 
uncongenial  public  called  atroci- 
ties. While  the  pillaging  of  the 
poorest  of  those  passing  steamers 
would  have  put  the  band  in  clover 
for  a  twelvemonth;  and  what  pick- 
ings they  would  have  found  in  a 
batch  of  sallow  Anglo-Indian  pas- 
sengers— ^whose  wealth  was  signifi- 
cantly indicated  by  their  heavy 
gold  -watches  —  and  who  should 
have  been  good  collectively,  could 
negotiations  have  been  satisfactor- 
ily carried  through,  for  any  number 
of  millions  of  lire  ! 

But  if  the  more  imaginative  of 
the  members  of  the  ffanin  ever 
indolged  in  sach  gold^lkams, 
they  knew  well  that  the  dreams 
were  hopelessly  impracticable  of 
realisation.  In  the  times  when  the 
triremes  of  Greeks  and  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  hugged  the 
coasts,  the  shores  used  to  be  strewed 
with  wrecks,  thanks  to  the  cur- 
rents and  Gharybdis.      Now,  the 


Straits  are  lighted  like  one  of  the 
great  London  railway  stations,  and 
neither  in  dark  night  nor  the  day- 
time do  the  well-found  argosies 
come  to  grief.  Steam  and  machin- 
ery, with  the  matter-of-fact  engin- 
eers and  stokers  from  Liverpool  or 
Marseilles,  have  been  fatal  to  ille- 
gitimate enterprise.  And  if  a 
steamer  were  to  be  stranded  by 
any  chance,  the  troops  and  the 
local  coast-guardsmen  would  draw 
a  cordon  round  the  scene  of  the 
accident.  Consequently  men  who 
might  have  been  brigands  in  hap- 
pier times,  have  been  betaking 
themselves  to  the  humbler  occupa- 
tions of  boatmen  and  wharf-por- 
ters. The  callings  are  scarcely  so  lu- 
crative— at  least  there  are  no  prizes 
in  the  lottery;  but  they  have  still 
the  attraction  of  a  lawless  pursuit 
which  lays  strangers  under  con- 
tribution. The  arrival  of  a  pas- 
senger-steamer in  Messina  harbour 
is  a  lively  and  exciting  sight.  The 
steamer  is  attached,  stem-on,  to 
the  qiiais,  so  that  the  throwing  out 
of  a  gangway  from  the  bows  would 
establish  comfortable  communica- 
tion. But  the  traditional  interests 
of  the  port  must  be  considered,  and 
one  yard  of  water  cuts  communica- 
tions as  effectively  as  a  surf  break- 
ing wildly  on  a  shelving  beach. 
A  flotilla  of  boats  from  the  quais 
comes  crowding  and  crashing  under 
the  counter.  There  are  the  passen- 
gers for  Messina  to  be  disembarked 
with  the  baggage,  and  there  are 
all  the  others  who  mean  to  have  a 
run  through  the  town  while  the 
ship  is  leisurely  laying  in  cargo. 
There  is  a  fixed  tariff  of  a  franc, 
no  doubt,  but  nine-tenths  of  the 
strangers  know  nothing  of  it — or 
in  any  case  they  talk  no  Italian. 
So  each  victim,  when  he  has  once 
cast  off  from  the  ship,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  rough  -  tongued 
Charon,    who    bullies    him   while 
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sculling  cahnlj  across  the  port 
towards  the  distant  Custom-house. 
But  those  bullying  boatmen  and 
the  vexatious  inquisitions  of  the 
venal  Jacks-in-office  of  the  Italian 
Custom-houses  are  not  altogether 
without  compensations.  You  may 
have  been  provoked  into  the  use 
of  unfamiliarly  strong  language  by 
the  rascal  who  lies  upon  his  oars, 
swearing  at  large,  till  you  have 
compromised  with  his  exorbitant 
terms.  You  may  have  been  out- 
raged by  your  portmanteaus  being 
opened  in  the  open  air,  while 
brushes  and  boots  and  books  have 
been  turned  out  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  circle  of  curious  loungers. 
When  once  those  most  irritating 
ordeals  have  been  passed,  you  feel 
all  the  more  inclined  to  find  a 
haven  of  rest  in  your  hotel.  More- 
over, as  you  have  come  into  port 
early  in  the  morning,  and  have  only 
broken  your  fast  with  a  cup  of 
black  coffee,  you  will  certainly  land 
with  a  ravenous  appetite.  A  friend- 
ly commissionaire,  voluble  in  the 
commonplaces  of  colloquial  travel- 
ling English,  takes  you  in  charge, 
heading  a  small  procession  of  por- 
ters with  your  portmanteaus  and 
lighter  packages  to  the  hotel  you 
have  decided  to  patronise.  That 
will  probably  be  the  Vittoria, 
which  is  the  biggest  and  the  most 
popular,  though  it  is  said  that  the 
ciiisine  of  the  Trinacria  is  more 
recherche.  It  is  a  relief  to  exchange 
the  glare  and  heat  of  the  morning 
sun  for  the  cool  broad  staircases 
of  highly  polished  stone,  leading 
up  from  wide  landing  to  landing, 
each  landing-place  looking  down 
into  the  sombre  courtyard  over 
massive  balustrades  of  masonry. 
If  you  are  wise,  as  I  said,  you 
choose  your  bedroom  near  the  roof, 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
sounds  of  the  quais,  and  swept  by 
the  breezes   whistling    down    the 


funnel  of  the  Straits,  whenever 
winds  are  astir  on  the  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  varied 
charms  of  that  marine  panorama 
are  inexhaustible,  with  the  pictur- 
esque speronares  and  felucca-rigged 
fishing-craft  disporting  themselves 
among  the  red-chimneyed  steamers, 
like  so  many  dragon-nies  skimming 
a  duck-pond,  with  water  of  ame- 
thyst under  skies  of  azure.  Even 
after  nightfall  the  illumination  of 
earth  and  skies  has  all  the  effects 
of  a  brilliant  nocturnal  ^e^.  Long 
after  all  the  inhabitants  should  have 
gone  to  bed,  the  lights  are  to  be 
seen  sparkling  like  clusters  of  fire- 
flies over  the  towns  and  villages  that 
gem  the  shores;  the  lighthouses, 
from  the  point  of  the  Faro  south- 
wards, cast  broader  and  more  fiery 
gleams  across  the  sea ;  while  town 
lamps  and  lighthouse  reflectors  are 
alike  half  eclipsed  by  the  glitter  of 
the  stars  from  the  canopy  overhead. 
But  romance  has  run  away  with 
us,  putting  forward  the  clock,  and 
for  the  moment  we  had  almost 
forgotten  the  cravings  of  nature. 
Hunger  reasserts  its  claims,  and 
we  hurry  down  to  the  sailed 
nianger,  having  ordered  a  dejeiiner 
on  our  way  up-stairs.  There  is 
one  advantage  in  lying  back  for  a 
meal,  that  it  gives  the  middle-aged 
gourmand  a  rare  opportunity.  A 
healthy  hunger,  with  novelties  in 
the  way  of  dishes,  are  a  rare  con- 
junction of  happy  circumstances. 
I  am  far  from  giving  unstinted 
praise  to  the  Sicilian  cuisine^ 
though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  Solid  joints,  for  the 
most  part,  leave  much  to  desire; 
the  mutton  has  no  fragrance  from 
the  thyme  on  the  hills  which  gave 
its  exquisite  bouquet  to  the  honey 
of  Hybla,  and  being  seldom  or 
never  hung  in  that  sultry  climate, 
it  is  generally  tougher  than  the 
terribly  lean  beef.      But  then,  in 
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the  glowing  sunshine  of  Sicilian 
skies,  a  man  is  inclined  to  turn 
ichthjophagist  and  vegetarian,  for 
the  cosmopolitan  finds  it  a  golden 
role  to  consult  the  thermometer  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  menu,  I 
said  it  was  worth  while  steaming 
to  Messina  for  the  sake  of  the 
sardines  ;  and  so  it  is.  It  is 
true  that  sardines  are  to  he  eaten 
pretty  nearly  in  perfection  all 
along  the  Mediterranean,  but  those 
of  Messina  strike  one  as  supreme. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  fashion 
in  the  conventional  reputation  of 
fishes  :  a  fresh-caught  sole  of  Bou- 
logne can  hold  its  own  any  day 
with  the  best  of  Torbay ;  the  had- 
docks of  the  Moray  Firth  match 
those  from  the  Bay  of  Dublin; 
nor  has  Loch  Fyne  any  monopoly 
of  delicately  flavoured  herrings 
among  the  sea-lochs  between  the 
Clyde  and  the  Pentland. 

But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  those 
sardines  of  Messina  are  not  to  be 
surpassed,  though  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  equalled.  Like  Green- 
wich whitebait,  they  are  rather  a 
speeialite  of  the  place.  The  waiter 
breathes  a  shrill  whisper  through 
the  speaking-tube  which  commu- 
nicates from  the  ground-floor  to 
the  kitchen.  A  satisfactory  re- 
sponse comes  very  promptly  in  the 
shape  of  a  faint  sound  of  frizzling. 
As  the  whitebait  are  merely  im- 
mersed for  some  seconds  in  a  wire- 
work  cage  in  boiling  oil,  so  the 
sardines  are  sent  up  with  startling 
celerity,  considering  the  Italian 
habit  of  procrastination.  The  tiny 
fish,  delicately  browned,  are  served 
on  a  soft  bed  of  frizzled  parsley. 
By  way  of  condiment^  there  are 
simply  a  couple  of  sliced  lemons ; 
and  ^e  result  is  so  tempting,  so 
fragrantly  appetising,  that  you 
scarcely  take  time  to  disengage  the 
fish  from  the  bones.  Should  you 
have  followed  up  the  sardines  by 
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the  veal-cutlet  the  waiter  will  sure- 
ly have  recommended,  or  by  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  a  filet,  you  will 
have  cause  to  repent  it :  though 
the  man  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
suggesting  them,  as  both  dishes 
are  popular  with  the  ordinaiy 
patrons.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will 
have  ordered  green  peas  or  aspar- 
agus, which  seem  to  flourish  in 
the  Sicilian  gardens  all  the  year 
round.  After  these,  you  can  hajxily 
do  better  than  call  for  macaroni 
d  la  crime  or  with  tomato-sauce, 
having  taken  the  precaution  of 
warning  the  cook  to  boil  the  maca- 
roni sufficiently.  Should  the  quails 
chance  to  be  in,  they  are  sure  to  be 
plump  and  delicate;  the  chickens, 
which  may  be  fried  in  sweet -oil, 
are  generally  good  and  fat,  though 
scarcely  equal  to  the  capons  of 
Bresse ;  and  for  dessert,  or  indeed 
with  the  bourgeois  soups,  the  grated 
Parmesan  cheese  is  always  delici- 
ous ;  while  you  may  crown  your 
repast  in  the  early  spring  with  a 
profusion  of  magnificent  mountain- 
strawberries. 

If  a  man  cannot  live  well  on 
such  fare  in  a  warm  temperature, 
he  is  to  be  pitied,  though  I  am 
bound  to  say  the  bread  is  abomin- 
able. Nor  in  the  way  of  drinks 
is  there  much  to  complain  of :  you 
can  always  fall  back  on  the  Nea- 
politan Lacrimae  Christi  and  Capris, 
and  the  white  Capri  goes  especially 
well  with  sardines  and  macaroni. 
The  native  wines,  which  often  bear 
sulphureous,  infernal,  or  volcanic 
names,  strike  one  as  being  curious 
rather  than  seductive.  Faro, 
which  sells  at  a  franc  the  bottle, 
and  is  grown  on  or  near  the  long 
spit  of  sand  which  nearly  shuts  in 
the  Straits  to  the  northward,  is 
the  favourite  tap  of  the  commer- 
cial travellers,  who  are  the  chief 
customers  of  the  hotel.  These 
energetic    travellers,  who    swarm 
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into  the  house  at  table  (Thdte  hours, 
and  who  go  rushing  up  and  down 
the  town  like  Satan  all  the  rest  of 
the  day,  are  the  visible  and  grati- 
fying signs  of  the  great  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  the  place.     They 
work   hard   for   their  wages,  and 
spend  them  freely.     They  form  an 
agreeable  society  of  their  own;  they 
eat   like  charity  schoolboys  at   a 
school-feast ;  they  drink  like  fishes 
— though,  to  do  them  justice,  they 
dilute    their  wines ;    they   smoke 
like    very    dragons    of     the    pit, 
parched  by  poking  and  stoking  the 
fires  of  Etna ;    and  as  they  feed 
daily   d  discretion  at   so  much  a 
meal,  so  they  talk  cottons  and  oils 
and  small -wares   to   indiscretion. 
Their  omnivorous  habits  have  de- 
moralised the  waiters,  whose  sym- 
pathies are  really  with   Southern 
temperance,  and  who  would  other- 
wise make  intelligent  suggestions 
as  to  light  and  nourishing  repasts. 
Eight-tenths  of  these  pushing  trav- 
ellers are  Germans,  the  remaining 
twenty  per  cent  being  either  French 
or  Italian.      As   for  Englishmen, 
they  are  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence.    And  although  the  bagmen 
may  doubtless  be  good  fellows  in 
the   main,    as   they   are   certainly 
good-humoured  and  indefatigable 
in  their  calling;  their  manners — 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it — 
are  so  disgusting,  that  it  is  well 
to  avoid  going  into  details.     The 
amount   of    solid    food    they   can 
stow    away    is    astounding :     the 
macaroni,    salads,    and   vegetables 
are  shovelled  away  by  the  bushel 
in  the  interstices  of  tough  masses 
of  meat ;  and  if  they  are  hard  bar- 
gains to  the  host  who  entertains 
them  by  contract,  it  says  much  for 
their   constitution   that   they  bid 
defiance  to  dyspepsia,  coming  gal- 
lantly to  time  day  after  day.    That 
practical  monopoly  of  trade  by  the 
stalwart  agents  of  German  houses 


is  another  proof  of  the  steady 
pushing  of  German  commercial  en- 
terprise all  over  the  world.  Ger- 
man merchants  are  running  us  hard 
in  our  own  Eastern  possessions; 
they  are  founding  flourishing  firms 
in  our  colonies  from  the  Straits 
eastward  to  the  South  Sea  Islands ; 
they  are  ousting  us  from  the  mar- 
kets of  Mexico  and  the  South 
American  Republics ;  and  now, 
although  in  a  smaller  way  of  trade, 
they  are  surely  annexing  South- 
em  Italy.  It  is  said  the  German 
houses  mean  to  start  a  line  of 
coasting  steamers,  fitted  up  as 
floating  sample-rooms  ;  and  doubt- 
less the  scheme  has  been  well  con- 
sidered, for  they  have  been  feel- 
ing their  way  carefully  with  their 
habitual  caution. 

Should  circumstances  detain  the 
traveller  in  Messina  for  any  time, 
he  is  inclined  to  envy  the  com- 
mercial men  the  ceaseless  round 
of  occupations  which  keeps  them 
bright  and  busy  and  in  high  condi- 
tion. We  miss  the  great  picture- 
galleries  and  the  treasuries  of  art, 
which  are  inexhaustible  in  their 
interest  in  so  many  of  the  Italian 
cities ;  while  earthquake  -  shocks, 
heavy  siege-artillery,  and  one  sea 
bombardment,  as  I  said,  have 
wrought  sad  devastation  among 
the  churches  and  convents.  Mes- 
sina being  greatly  given  over  to 
trade,  though  lively  in  that  sense, 
is  dull  in  most  others.  Yet,  to 
say  nothing  of  charming  excur- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood,  with 
the  pleasures  of  boating  about  the 
Straits  for  those  who  enjoy  that, 
two  or  three  days  may  be  very 
agreeably  spent  there.  The  situ- 
ation is  strangely  romantic  :  the 
architecture  and  the  plan  of  the 
town  have  adapted  themselves  to 
the  eccentricities  of  the  ground 
and  the  seasons ;  while  the  people, 
picturesque   in    their  habits   and 
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dress,  live  literally  in  public,  and 
keep  few  family  secrets  from  in- 
quisitive strangers.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  isolated  rocky  heights, 
commanding  gorges  or  winding 
passes  leading  downwards  from 
the  hills  behind ;  and  each  height 
has  been  crowned  by  a  strong  castle 
or  fort,  built  for  the  most  part  by 
the  kings  of  Spain  or  their  vice- 
roys. Ooeur  de  Lion,  by  the  by, 
rsused  the  tower  of  Matagriffone 
to  curb  the  city,  with  which  he 
had  quarrelled,  according  to  his 
custom,  when  on  his  way  to  the 
Crusades;  but  MatagrifTone  was 
brought  bodily  to  the  ground  by 
the  earthquake  of  1783.  Those 
gorges  or  Jiumare,  through  which 
the  hill -country  <l  rains  down  to 
the  sea,  are  the  standing  curses  of 
the  city.  Climb  any  one  of  them 
in  spring  or  summer,  and  all  is 
dry  and  dusty.  The  glowing  sun 
is  reflected  from  half -naked  rocks, 
scantily  clothed  in  the  clefts  and 
hollows  by  chevaiLX  defrise  of  the 
prickly  pear,  though  here  and  there, 
in  some  secluded  side-valley,  is  a 
smiling  oasis  of  vines  and  fruit- 
trees.  You  labour  through  light 
sand  or  slip  upon  polished  slabs 
of  rock ;  and  should  a  gust  sweep 
down  from  the  heights  above,  you 
are  blinded  and  choked  in  a  whirl- 
ing sand-storm.  From  the  mule- 
track  which  has  been  ground  out 
of  the  steep,  you  generally  look 
down  on  a  rocky  bottom,  where 
a  tiny  rill  may  be  trickling  along 
through  a  chaos  of  boulders  that 
block  the  bed.  Pumped  back  into 
a  Uttle  tank  here  and  there,  fluid 
enough  is  stored  up  to  supply  the 
few  cottages,  and  to  water  the 
little  troops  of  goats  and  sheep. 
When  the  rains  come  down  in  a 
deluge  in  the  wet  season,  these 
rilU  are  swelled  into  raging  tor- 
rents, rolling  the  boulders  along 
like  so  many  pebbles,  and  bring- 


ing down  others  in  occasional  ava- 
lanches from  the  landslips  above. 
These  sudden  floods  do  little  harm 
in  the  hill  valleys,  for  the  inhabit- 
ants have  raised  their  paths  and 
their  dwellings  above  the  reach  of 
mischief.  But  five  of  these  Jiv^ 
marey  which  at  first  follow  as  many 
of  the  suburban  roads,  finally  form 
five  of  the  thoroughfares  through 
Messina.  The  suburban  roads  are 
filled  with  the  flood  which  surges 
between  strong  garden -walls  on 
either  side :  now  and  then,  one  of 
the  walls  is  sapped  and  succumbs ; 
but  otherwise,  no  great  mischief  is 
done  even  there.  But  when  the 
rising  torrent  tears  down  into  the 
town,  matters  become  more  serious. 
It  is  true  that  square  stone  chan- 
nels sunk  deep  below  the  level  of 
the  pavements  have  been  prepared, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  even 
these  may  not  overflow ;  and  more- 
over, there  are  places  where  the 
torrent  is  merely  confined  by  the 
basement  -  storeys  of  earthquake- 
shaken  houses.  Communications 
are  kept  open  by  narrow,  high- 
arched,  iron  foot-bridges,  secured  to 
massive  rings  by  ponderous  chains. 
But  it  is  a  strange  sight  to  see 
trees,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
carcasses  of  cattle,  whirling  along 
what  is  ordinarily  a  dusty  thorough- 
fare ;  and  considering  that  children 
swarm  at  all  times  on  the  pave- 
ments, and  that  their  mothers 
never  pay  the  slightest  attention 
to  them,  it  is  a  marvel  that  acci- 
dents to  the  innocents  are  not 
very  much  more  common. 

Elsewhere  in  the  city,  between 
the  hills  and  the  wharves,  there 
is  a  strange  blending  of  magni- 
ficence and  squalor.  No  town 
could  be  more  easily  drained,  and 
in  few  towns  is  the  drainage  more 
deplorable.  Traversed  in  its  ex- 
treme length,  from  north  to  south, 
by  three  broad  parallel  thorough- 
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fares,  including  the  line  of  quaiSy 
between  these  are  networks  of 
sunless  alleys,  where  all  the  refuse 
is  habitually  shot  out  of  doors, 
and  where  consequently  the  smells 
in  the  heat  are  appalling.  No 
wonder  the  natives  dread  the 
cholera,  and  clamour  for  quaran- 
tine when  there  are  any  cases  in 
the  Mediterranean  ports ;  although 
a  quarantine  cuts  the  sinews  of 
their  trade,  and  sends  wages  down 
to  zero.  They  ought  to  be  fever- 
proof,  like  Mr  Chollop  of  Eden 
celebrity,  for  the  women  sit  peace- 
fully spinning  all  day,  each  by  her 
own  odoriferous  dung-heap ;  while 
the  children  are  rolling  amicably 
with  mangy  dogs  and  starving 
kittens  in  the  gutters  that  me- 
ander before  the  doors.  Then  there 
are  lanes  that  climb  the  almost 
perpendicular  hills,  by  flights 
of  filthy  steps  that  are  more 
like  ladders  than  staircases,  to 
land  you  at  last  among  the  sea- 
breezes  on  some  grassy  eminence 
commanding  the  most  glorious  sea- 
views.  So  below,  in  the  darkest 
and  dingiest  quarters,  you  stumble 
out  upon  a  piazza  blazing  in  the 
light,  with  one  of  those  magni- 
ficent fountains  in  variegated 
marbles  which  have  always  been 
the  pride  of  Messina  la  Nobile — 
where  the  classical  and  fantastical 
are  inextricably  mixed  up,  and 
where  mythology  seems  to  have 
run  mad  in  a  menagerie  of  amphib- 
ious monsters. 

The  study  of  Sicilian  life  in  the 
slums  is  not  only  disagreeable,  but 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory ;  for 
the  dens  in  which  the  populace  ken- 
nel are  so  dark  that  there  is  no  in- 
vestigating their  internal  arrange- 
ments. That,  however,  is  of  the  less 
consequence,  that  many  of  the  hard- 
working folk  have  their  homes  in 
the  main  streets,  where  the  sun- 
shine floods  the  rooms,  lighting  up 


each  nook  and  comer.  Saunter- 
ing slowly  past  the  open  doors, 
you  see  everything  between  the 
beaten  clay -floor  and  the  white- 
washed roof.  There  is  the  big 
family  bed,  and  the  small  brick 
cooking -range  with  the  chafcoal 
brasier;  there  are  the  kettle  and 
the  copper  saucepan  —  the  em- 
blazoned cupboard  or  chest  con- 
taining the  family  finery  —  the 
rickety  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  where  the  women  work 
in  wet  weather — and  the  cheap 
coloured  prints  on  the  walls, 
which  gratify  their  simple  tastes. 
In  fine  weather,  where  there  is 
any  shade,  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  household  bivouacs  outside 
upon  the  pavement.  The  men 
can  generally  earn  good  wages, 
and  the  women  are  industrious; 
so  that  on  a  Sunday  or  a 
saint's-day  they  can  afford  to  go 
out  a-pleasuring ;  and  there  is  a 
great  consumption  of  fruits  and 
fishes  and  cheap  wines,  at  the  fre- 
quent wine -shops  in  the  dusty 
suburbs.  Then  the  matrons  and 
maids,  indulging  their  coquetry, 
come  forth  in  the  contents  of  the 
cupboards  and  chests,  though  their 
dresses  are  rather  remarkable  for 
colours  than  for  cut.  There  is 
little  of  what  one  would  call  na- 
tional costume :  the  women  are 
far  from  being  good-looking,  and 
regularity  of  feature  is  altogether 
the  exception.  Yet  there  is  a 
certain  piquancy  in  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  bodices  and  the 
quaintly  knotted  head -gear  and 
neckerchiefs,  which,  with  the  silver 
chains  and  the  gilded  brooches,  set 
off  the  swarthy  sun-burnt  or  olive 
complexions  and  the  sparkle  of  the 
bright  black  eyes.  The  complexions 
fade  soon,  as  the  features  grow 
haggard;  but  the  black  eyes  con- 
tinue to  bum  like  carbon  under 
the   blow-pipe,    in   contrast    with 
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the  prematurely  cadaverous  face. 
Really  the  most  striking  and  har- 
monious of  the  costumes  are  the 
everyday  wear  of  the  brick-burners 
and  the  fishermen,  who  dress  in 
tight-fitting  suits,   like  the  devils 
in  "Der  Freischiitz,"  which  seem 
charred  to  the  same  mahogany  tints 
as  the  dusky  skins  of  the  wearers. 
There  is  nothing  very  special  about 
the  beggars,  who  have  been  cast 
promiscuously  on  the  streets  in  the 
Sicilian  towns,  since  the  charitable 
convents  closed  their  doors.     But 
the  coast- guardsmen,    with    their 
serviceable  uniform  and  arms,  are 
uot  only    picturesque   but  highly 
suggestive.     You  see  them  turn- 
ing out  of  their  barracks  towards 
evening  to  mount  guard  along  the 
beach  through   the  night.     Their 
numbers     show     that    smuggling 
would  be   freely  practised  by  the 
lawless  population  on  either  side 
of  the  Straits,  were  not   efficient 
precautionary  measures  taken.    In- 
deed, the  temptations  to  smuggling 


are  very  great,  and  the  creeks 
along  the  coasts  are  accessible  in 
all  weathers.  But  the  guards  are 
marched  out  by  companies  and 
told  off  in  pairs.  Each  yard  of 
beach  is  perpetually  being  patrolled 
by  stalwart  young  fellows,  strong 
in  theivesprit  de  corpSf  and  equipped 
with  breech-loading  carbines  and 
cutlasses.  In  fact,  although  there 
was  an  attack  by  brigands  at 
Bronte  the  other  day  —  and  the 
affair,  by  the  way,  was  absurdly 
exaggerated — the  island,  both  on 
the  seaboard  and  in  the  interior, 
is  being  steadily  civilised  and 
tranquillised,  and  all  the  robber- 
romance  of  Sicily  and  the  Oala- 
brian  highlands  is  likely  soon  to 
be  ancient  history.  Where  the 
German  bagman  is  abroad  with 
his  .tin  cases  of  samples,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  tourist  may 
travel  in  safety,  without  fear  of 
being  laid  under  contribution  ex- 
cept by  the  classes  who  consider 
him  legitimate  prey. 

Alex.  Inkes  Shand. 
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THE  DEBATE  AND  THE  ELECTIONS. 


Bt  the  time  this  article  is  in  the 
hands  of  our  readers,  the  country 
will  be  in  the  throes  of  a  political 
contest  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 
The  issues  involved  affect,  not  the 
prospects  of  a  party  but  the  ex- 
istence of  an  empire.  This,  to  us, 
is  clear  enough ;  but  it  is  because 
there  will  be  many  attempts  to 
prove  the  contrary,  and  to  obscure 
those  vital  issues  by  clouds  of 
rhetorical  artifice,  that  we  desire 
to  make  the  matter  equally  clear 
to  all  those  who  are  able  to  bring 
to  its  consideration  an  impartial 
mind.  As  the  expression  of  such 
a  desire  may  give  rise  in  certain 
quarters  to  a  cynical  doubt  whether 
we  are  ourselves  impartial  in  ap- 
proaching the  subject,  we  proceed 
at  once  to  declare  that,  in  the  ad- 
vice which  we  venture  to  give  the 
electorate  at  the  present  moment, 
we  subordinate  every  party  and 
political  feeling  to  the  one  great 
question  of  the  day.  Are  the 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  of 
the  future  to  form  one  united 
whole,  or  to  exist  as  disunited 
though  possibly  federated  atoms? 
So  strongly  do  we  feel  upon  the 
matter,  that  we  not  only  cast 
aside  and  postpone  all  those  politi- 
cal differences  which  in  ordinary 
times  guide  us  in  our  support  of 
this  or  that  leader  or  party,  but 
fairly  declare  that,  if  there  should 
exist  such  a  being  as  a  Separ- 
atist Tory,  against  such  a  candi- 
date a  Unionist  Liberal,  whether 
of  the  Hartingtonian  or  the 
Chamberlain  school,  should  have 
our  cordial  support.  In  our 
humble  judgment,  the  general  elec- 
tion should  be  considered  as  one 
of  an  entirely  exceptional  charac- 
ter.   "  Union  "  or  "  Separation  " ' 


that  is  the  test  question  which 
alone  should  be  demanded  of  eveiy 
candidate;  and  by  his  answer  let 
each  man  stand  or  fall.  Of  coarse 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  reply 
which  is  already  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Gladstonian  candidates.  **  We 
are  for  union  as  well  as  you.  Our 
policy  is  one  of  generous  conces- 
sion to  Ireland,  and  we  believe 
that  the  'message  of  love'  con- 
tained in  Mr  Gladstone's  Home 
Hule  Bill  would  have  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  unite  and  not  to  separ- 
ate the  nations."  This  we  believe 
to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  text 
upon  which  thousands  of  Glad- 
stonian sermons  will  be  preached 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  They 
will  be  varied,  indeed,  by  the  usu- 
al misstatements  without  which 
Gladstonian  policy  cannot  clothe 
itself  in  a  decent  garb  to  meet  the 
public  eye.  We  shall  be  told  that 
"the  only  alternative  policy  is 
coercion ; "  that  "  the  Tories  "  love 
coercion;  that  those  who  have 
urged  the  claims  of  Ulster  to  con- 
sideration, and  the  right  of  Ulster 
to  refuse  to  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  Pamellite  Parliament, 
are  firebrands  and  inciters  of  sedi- 
tion ;  and  that  all  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  thought,  said,  and  done 
for  many  years  past,  has  not  only 
been  wise,  far-seeing,  and  benevo- 
lent, but  so  eminently  consistent, 
that  those  who  venture  to  call  this 
in  question  must  indeed  be  lost  to 
every  sense  of  truth  and  justice. 
This,  and  much  more,  will  be 
loudly  and  boldly  said,  and  the 
contradiction  can  best  be  given  by 
means  of  a  calm  and  candid  re- 
view of  facts  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt. 

During  the  six  months  just  con- 
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eluded,  we  have  been  engaged  in  a 
conflict  unprecedented  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  British  Parliament  or 
in  the  history  of  our  country.   The 
sum  and  substance  of  that  conflict 
may  be  stated  in  a  single  sentence. 
It  has  been  a  struggle  between  per- 
sonal influence  and    independent 
(convictions :     between    individual 
ascendancy  and  freedom  of  polit- 
ical  action.      Kor  has    anything 
ever  occurred  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island,  short  of  actual  rev- 
olution,  which  has  so  thoroughly 
tested  and  strained  the  constitu- 
tional machinery  under  which  we 
are  governed.     Writing  in  March 
Iast|  before  Mr  Gladstone's  Irish 
schemes  had  been  made  public,  we 
pointed  out  that  when  this  should 
be  the  case,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  Minister  must  have  deceived 
either  his  new  Pamellite  allies  or 
the  loyal   section  of  the  Liberal 
party.     The  truth  of  our  predic- 
tion has  been  fully  proved  by  the 
event.     During  the  whole  of  the 
recent  discussions  upon  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
satellites  have  been  vainly  endeav- 
ouring to  demonstrate  at  the  same 
time    two    contradictory   proposi- 
tions.    They  have  striven  to  prove 
to  the  Irish  NationaliBts  that  this 
measure  oflered.them  real  and  sub- 
stantial control  over  <*  their  own 
affairs,"  and  to  the  loyal  section  of 
the   Liberal   party  that  the   pro- 
posed    statutory    Parliament     in 
Dublin  would  have  no  such  con- 
trol, but  would  be  "entirely  sub- 
ordinate" to  the  Imperial  Parliar 
ment.     Moreover,  the  rock  upon 
which  we  foretold  that  the  Prime 
Minister  would  run  his  ship  has 
been    precisely    that    which     has 
wrecked  his  scheme.     We  stated 
that  if  an  Irish  Parliament  was  to 
be  created  in  place  of  the  present 
system  of  Irish  representation  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  unity 


of  the  three  countries  would  no 
longer  exist ;  whereas,  if  there  was 
to  be  a  double  Irish  representation 
— at  Westminster  and  at  Dublin 
— each  Irish  member  would  have 
greater  legislative  power  than  his 
English  and  Scotch  colleagues, — a 
position  in  which  the  latter  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  concur.  The 
suggestion  that  Irish  representa- 
tives should  occasionally  appear  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  either  by 
invitation  or  by  right,  when  certain 
speciiied  subjects  should  be  under 
discussion,  always  appeared  to  us 
both  impracticable  and  absurd,  as 
altering  the  character  of  Parlia- 
ment,  and  creating  an  incongruous 
diflerence  of  position  between 
members  of  the  same  assembly. 
That  any  such  suggestion  should 
have  fallen  from  the  author  of  the 
bill,  only  shows  the  dire  necessity 
to  which  he  has  been  driven  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  reconcile  things 
which  in  their  very  nature  are 
irreconcilable,  and  to  press  into 
his  service  arguments,  ideas,  and 
projects  to  which  logic,  common- 
sense,  and  experience  are  equally 
opposed.  No  sooner  were  Mr 
Gladstone's  plans  fairly  before  the 
public,  than  the  conflict  to  which 
we  have  referred  was  commenced 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  Lord  Hartington  had 
refused  to  take  office  in  the  new 
Government.  Mr  Chamberlain 
and  Mr  Trevelyan,  who  had  done 
so  in  the  belief  that  a  full  discus- 
sion would  take  place  in  the  Cabinet 
upon  the  question  of  Home  Rule, 
and  an  examination  into  the  method 
and  extent  of  its  application  to 
Ireland,  refused  to  remain  when 
they  found  that  no  such  examina- 
tion and  discussion  were  intended, 
but  that  everything  was  to  bow 
before  the  "  sic  volo,  sic  juheo  "  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  Much  abuse 
has  been  showered  upon  these  two 
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gentlemen  for  the  course  which 
they  have  taken ;  and  Mr  Chamber- 
lain especially  has  been  made  the 
mark  for  all  the  scurrility  of  that 
portion  of  the  press  which  habit- 
ually proves  its  attachment  to 
"  Liberal "  principles  by  maligning 
and  calumniating  any  one  who 
presumes  to  interpret  those  prin- 
ciples after  the.  old-fashioned  man- 
ner of  independent  thought  and 
action  in  political  affairs.  ''Lib- 
eral "  principles,  forsooth,  are  held 
by  these  wretched  scribblers  to 
mean  simple  and  unreasoning  obe- 
dience to  the  party  organisation 
which  calls  itself  "  Liberal,"  being 
in  its  general  action  as  ''  illiberal " 
as  can  well  be  conceived.  But  to 
those  who  take  a  larger,  more  just 
and  more  generous  view,  the  won- 
der will  surely  appear  to  be, 
not  that  Mr  Chamberldin  and  Mr 
Trevelyan  have  refused,  but  that 
so  many  other  gentlemen  have 
consented,  to  follow  Mr  Gladstone 
in  his  extraordinary  and  erratic 
course.  It  may  indeed  be  true 
that,  as  has  been  alleged  by  the 
defenders  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
consistency,  a  careful  study  of  his 
speeches  in  past  years  may  fail  to 
discover  any  specific  declaration 
that  he  considered  the  principle  of 
Home  Rule  to  be  inapplicable  to 
Ireland.  We  may  even  go  further 
still,  and  admit  that  those  were  not 
without  foresight  who,  in  1880-81, 
declared  that  the  new  principles  of 
legislation  which  Mr  Gladstone 
then  introduced,  led  directly  to 
the  adoption  of  those  extreme 
"Home  Rule"  views  upon  which 
alone  could  such  legislation  be 
justified.  But  our  judgment  upon 
such  a  point  as  that  which  is  now 
under  discussion,  cannot  be  made 
to  rest  either  upon  the  prophecies 
of  opponents  or  the  interpretation 
to  be  affixed  to  any  particular 
speech  or  speeches  during  a  certain 


number  of  years.  The  real  ques- 
tion appears  to  us  to  be,  the  un- 
doubted effect  produced  upon  the 
public  mind  by  the  speeches  and 
action  of  the  great  party  leader 
to  whom  we  refer,  and  the  public 
belief  with  regard  to  his  wishes, 
opinions,  and  intentions.  From 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  Mr  Gladstone 
(whether  intentionally  or  not,  each 
man  may  determine  for  himself) 
led  the  public  to  believe  last 
autumn  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence between  the  Conservative 
party  and  his  own  followers  in 
their  steadfast  resolution  to  refuse 
the  Home  Rule  demands  of  Mr 
Pamell.  What  else  was  the 
meaning  of  those  repeated  allu- 
sions to  the  Tory-Pamellite  alli- 
ance, save  to  show  that  it  was  to 
himself  and  his  friends,  rather  than 
to  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  Grovem- 
ment,  that  the  country  must  look 
for  determined  resistance  to  Home 
Rule? 

Indeed,  the  majority  of  thirty 
against  the  second  reading  of  the 
"  Separation  Bill,"  was  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that^  in  fancied  obedience 
to  the  teaching  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
many  Liberal  candidates  for  con- 
stituencies in  Great  Britain  de- 
nounced Mr  Pamell  and  all  his 
works,  and  spoke  with  abhorrence 
of  the  supposed  alliance  between 
those  wicked  Tories  and  the  Irish 
leader.  It  was  difficult,  indeed, 
for  such  men  to  hail  with  rapture 
the  alliance  which  their  own  chief 
actually  formed  with  the  same 
person,  as  soon  as  the  results  of 
the  general  election  had  shown 
that,  without  such  alliance,  he 
would  be  unable  to  command  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  difficulty  was  small,  it  is  true, 
in  the  case  of  such  men  as  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  the  very  Dugald 
Dalgetty  of  politics,  who,  having 
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denounced  Mr  Pameirs  policy  as 
*<  a  policy  of  separation^ "  and  an 
alliance  with  Mr  Pamell  as  some- 
thing disgraceful,  has  proved  the 
admirable  strength  of  his  political 
digestion  by  swallowing  the  alliance 
and  all  that  appertained  unto  it 
without  a  wry  i^e,  and  contradict- 
ing his  own  recent  speeches  and 
opinions  after  a  fashion  seldom  if 
ever  equalled  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, for  the  credit  of  British 
politicians,  there  are  but  few  Sir 
William  Harcourts  among  them; 
and  whilst  we  leave  him,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  "  stewing  in 
his  own  Pamellite  juice,"  we  hail 
with  satisfaction  the  contrast 
which  is  afforded  by  the  conduct 
of  other  and  more  consistent  men. 
The  names  of  Lord  Hartington,  Sir 
Henry  James,  and  Mr  Goschen, 
will  always  be  held  in  reverence 
among  their  countrymen ;  nor  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  they  have 
severed  themselves  from  their  old 
leader  and  former  associates  with- 
out deep  and  sincere  regret.  The 
ties  of  party  are  strong,  and  polit- 
ical friendships  are  hard  to  sever. 
Those  who  have  done  this  are  ever 
reviled  by  the  lower  and  baser  sort 
of  political  partisans,  and  by  that 
unscrupulous  portion  of  the  press 
which  is  accustomed  to  further 
party  objects  by  the  imputation 
of  the  most  unworthy  motives  to 
those  who  venture  to  oppose  them. 
But  in  the  present  instance,  even 
the  vilest  of  party  scribblers  have 
found  it  difficult  to  attack  the  mo- 
tives of  the  three  gentlemen  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  and  have 
for  the  most  part  poured  forth  the 
vials  of  their  wrath  upon  the  de- 
voted head  of  Mr  Chamberlain. 
Yet  what  has  Mr  Chamberlain 
done  t  So  far  as  we  know,  he  has 
broken  no  pledge,  and  abandoned 
no  item  of  his  Radical  creed.     He 


has,  however,  offended  the  Caucus 
and  its  slaves  in  three  distinct 
ways.  First,  having  made  certain 
professions  with  regard  to  the  unity 
of  the  empire,  upon  public  plat- 
forms, he  has  refused  to  withdraw 
or  deny  those  professions  at  the 
bidding  of  Mr  Gladstone.  Second- 
ly, having  joined  the  Cabinet  upon 
the  understanding  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  Home  Rule  should  be  dis- 
cussed, he  left  it  when  he  discover- 
ed that  there  was  to  be  no  such 
discussion,  but  that  the  principle 
and  its  application  were  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  Prime  Minister  alone. 
Thirdly,  he  has  been  guilty  of  the 
horrible  impiety  of  endeavouring 
(though  of  course  unsuccessfully) 
to  make  Mr  Gladstone  declare  his 
intentions  in  plain  and  intelligible 
language.  These  are  doubtless 
heavy  offences,  and  such  as  can- 
not be  forgiven  by  the  Gladstonian 
and  Separatist  party.  They  may 
be  regarded,  however,  with  leni- 
ency by  moderate  men  of  all 
parties,  without  any  compromise 
of  principle,  or  any  abatement  of 
opposition  to  Mr  Chamberlain's 
views  upon  other  subjects  which 
are  not  at  this  moment  before  the 
country.  Indeed  it  must  be  clear- 
ly understood,  that  in  giving  an 
open  and  loyal  support  to  Mr 
Chamberlain  and  other  '*  Unionist 
Liberals,"  we  withdraw  no  point 
of  our  opposition  to  those  gentle- 
men upon  questions  which  will 
undoubtedly  hereafter  come  up  for 
solution.  But  we  regard  the  pres- 
ent crisis  as  one  which  has  to  be 
dealt  with  as  something  the  inter- 
est of  which  towers  far  above  every 
other  political  or  social  project  at 
the  moment.  We  cannot  discuss 
matters  concerning  the  internal 
regulation  and  general  policy  of 
the  empire,  until  we  have  finally 
settled  the  foundations  upon  which 
the  empire  itself  is  to  rest  for  the 
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future.  All  these  things  will  be 
discussed  in  good  time,  but  we 
must  first  secure  and  safeguard 
the  empire  against  the  attacks  of 
overt  enemies  and  the  insidious 
undermining  of  pretended  friends. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  done 
by  carefully  placing  before  the 
eyes  of  our  fellow-countrymen  the 
real  issues  which  are  involved  in 
the  coming  contest,  and  sweeping 
away  the  cloud  of  misrepresenta- 
tion with  which  those  issues  have 
been  and  will  be  surrounded.  The 
atmosphere  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  fully  cleared  by  the 
debate  which  took  place  upon  the 
second  reading.  One  thing,  indeed, 
was  made  abundantly  manifest  by 
the  undue  prolongation  of  that 
debate  by  the  Government  party. 
It  was  proved  that  the  new  laws 
of  procedure  cannot  safely  be  left 
in  such  a  state  as  to  permit  either 
political  party  by  a  bare  majority 
to  terminate  or  refuse  to  termi- 
nate a  debate.  In  the  present 
case  it  was  a  matter  of  common 
notoriety  that  the  question  of  the 
second  reading  might  have  been 
settled  several  nights  before  the 
division  actually  took  place,  but 
for  the  necessity  to  the  Minis- 
terial party  that  the  Caucus 
should  have  time  to  put  the  pres- 
sure of  its  iron  hand  upon  tim- 
orous and  doubtful  members,  and 
that  all  the  arts  of  the  Govern- 
ment whips,  and  the  temptations 
of  Government  dispensers  of  good 
things,  should  be  exhausted,  before 
the  decision  should  be  arrived 
at  which  would  entail  such  mo- 
mentous consequences.  But,  as 
regards  the  subject  which  was 
under  debate,  the  minds  of  men 
were  left  at  the  end  in  much  the 
same  state  of  confusion  and  be- 
wilderment as  at  the  beginning. 
Haxl  Mr  Gladstone  promised  to 
reconstruct  the  bill   by   the   pro- 


mised autumn  session,  or  not  ? 
Were  the  Irish  members  to  be 
retained  at  Westminster  in  some 
sort  of  fantastic  manner,  or  to  be 
banished  altogether  ?  And,  above 
all,  to  what  would  or  would  not 
a  vote  for  the  second  reading  in 
June  pledge  the  voter  when  Octo- 
ber should  arrive  1  These  and 
other  questions  of  a  similar  char- 
acter presented  themselves  to  those 
Liberals  who  were  not  prepared  to 
"  open  their  mouths  and  shut  their 
eyes,  and  see  what  Gladstone  would 
give  them  ; "  and  they  were  ques- 
tions to  which  no  certain  answer 
could  be  gathered  from  the  de- 
bate. It  is  from  a  calm  retrospect 
of  the  discussion,  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  arguments  used  on 
one  side  and  on  the  other,  and  a 
reference  to  past  utterances  of  the 
principal  speakers,  that  we  can 
alone  hope  to  obtain  some  rea- 
sonable view  of  the  actual  posi- 
tion at  which  the  question  has 
now  arrived. 

There  are  then,  apparently, 
three  distinct  parties  before  the 
country.  First,*  those  who  would 
give  to  Ireland  Home  Rule  in  the 
sense  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr 
Parnell — who  may  fairly  be  called 
the  Separatist  party,  inasmuch  as 
the  practical  if  not  the  immediate 
result  of  the  proposals  upon  which 
they  are  at  present  agreed,  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  the  separa- 
tion of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain. 
Secondly,  the  party  which  would 
give  to  Ireland  Home  Rule  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  Mr  Chamber- 
lain— namely,  as  much  self-govern- 
ment as  is  consistent  with  the 
complete  supremacy  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  and  no  more. 
Thirdly,  the  party  which,  whilst 
ready  to  listen  to  any  reasonable 
demands  from  Ireland  for  an  ex- 
tension of  local  government,  re- 
fuses Home  Rule  as  incompatible 
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with  the  unity  of  that  empire  of 
which  Ireland  has  hitherto  been 
a  component  and  integral  part, 
and  to  sever  her  from  which  would, 
in  their  opinion,  be  to  lower  her 
position  and  inflict  upon  her  a 
grievous  wrong.  We  write  ad- 
visedly when  we  term  this  division 
of  parties  into  three  as  only  "  ap- 
parent," for  a  very  little  considera- 
tion will  serve  to  show  that  there 
is  but  little  real  and  substantial 
difference  between  the  second  and 
the  third  party.  Neither  of  these 
desires  or  would  consent  to 
"Home  Rule"  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Separatist  party  is  pre- 
pared to  apply  it  to  Ireland.  Both 
hold  the  unity  of  the  empire  and 
the  complete  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  as  essential 
points  of  their  political  creed. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is 
really  more  in  sound  than  in  sub- 
stance, and  if  the  words  "Home 
Rale  "  were  out  of  the  way,  would 
be  hardly  perceptible  when  we 
come  to  consider  what  each  party 
really  intends. 

There  is  hardly  a  responsible 
statesman  who  would  refuse  to 
Ireland  such  a  measure  of  local 
self-government  as  she  might 
reasonably  desire.  But  the  statu- 
tory Parliament  proposed  by  Mr 
Gladstone  was  something  far  be- 
yond local  self-government — some- 
thing which  could  hardly  have 
existed  three  months  without  clash- 
ing with  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  which  would  infallibly  have 
been  followed  by  agitation  for  a 
change  in  the  conditions  of  its 
existence,  and  by  demands  all  the 
more  vehement  and  exacting  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  previous  demands  of  the  '*  Na- 
tionalist "  party  had  been  received 
and  entertiuned  by  the  timorous 
and  short-sighted  politicians  of  the 
Gladstone  school.     Such  a  Parlia- 


ment can  never  be  granted  to  Ire- 
land, and  will  never  be  granted  to 
or  demanded  by  England  or  Scot- 
land for  themselves.  But  in  order 
to  enjoy  a  full  amount  of  local 
self-government,  not  only  is  no 
such  Parliament  necessary,  but  the 
existence  of  such  a  Parliament 
would  materially  prejudice  that 
principle  of  self-government,  the 
extension  of  which  Ireland  has  so 
clear  a  right  to  demand.  A  repre- 
sentative body,  established  in  each 
of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland, 
so  constituted  as  to  give  adequate 
representation  to  the  different  in- 
terests of  each,  would  indeed  be  a 
development  of  the  principle  in 
question.  Power  might  even  be 
given  to  such  bodies  to  confer  and 
combine  under  certain  strictly  de- 
fined conditions  and  within  certain 
limits,  with  respect  to  local  meas- 
ures in  which  more  than  one  of  them 
might  be  interested.  But,  above 
and  apart  from  any  such  provincial 
bodies,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
must  continue  to  exist,  its  repre- 
sentative character  unimpaired,  its 
supremacy  unquestioned  and  com- 
plete. Under  such  a  development 
of  local  government, .  every  real 
grievance  of  Ireland  or  of  Irish- 
men could  and  would  be  speedily 
brought  to  light,  whilst  every  al- 
leged grievance  would  readily  be 
investigated  by  those  most  compe- 
tent to  understand  and  appreciate 
it.  There  would  be  no  clashing 
with  the  Imperial  Parliament,  such 
as  would  occur  in  the  case  of  a 
statutory  Parliament  in  Dublin, 
because  there  would  be  no  possible 
conflict  of  jurisdiction,  and  no  in- 
terference with  the  due  represen- 
tation of  Ireland  at  Westminster. 
But,  duly  constituted  and  properly 
regulated,  such  provincial  bodies 
might  be  trusted  to  overlook  and 
control  many  of  those  local  affairs 
which  are  now  forced  to  be  brought 
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before  Parliamentary  Committees, 
at  much  expense  and  trouble  to 
those  concerned.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject it  is  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Tory  party  have 
never  been  unfavourable  to  such 
an  extension  of  local  government ; 
and  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  re- 
minded us,  in  his  recent  speech 
at  Leeds,  that  it  was  ''no  new 
opinion"  of  his  that  in  this  re- 
spect "  not  only  Ireland,  but  Scot- 
land and  the  more  distant  parts  of 
England  have  a  most  substantial 
grievance,"  and  that  "  twenty-five 
years  ago  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons "he  ''  made  many  efforts  to 
get  a  more  reasonable  system 
adopted."  It  is  not,  however, 
our  present  concern  to  point  out 
the  legitimate  remedies  for  Irish 
complaints,  or  to  do  more  than 
indicate  the  direction  in  which 
these  remedies  might  possibly  be 
applied.  We  desire  merely  to 
show  that,  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
stitutional party,  there  is  no  desire 
whatever  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
Irish  demands,  so  long  as  those 
demands  are  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  unity  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  empire.  Indeed  it 
would  hardly  have  been  necessary 
to  say  as  much,  were  it  not  for  the 
systematic  misrepresentation  of  our 
views  which  is  practised  by  our 
opponents.  No  more  flagrant  in- 
stance of  this  can  be  cited  than 
the  manner  in  which  a  recent 
speech  of  Lord  Salisbury  has  been 
wrested  from  its  real  meaning,  and 
perverted  from  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  the  speaker.  Mr  Gladstone 
himself,  forgetting  as  usual  the 
practice  of  a  high-minded  states- 
man in  the  arts  of  an  "  old  parlia- 
mentary hand,"  alluded  to  this 
speech  only  to  misrepresent  it, 
and  has,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
repeated  his  misrepresentations  in 
his  election  address  and  his  elec- 


tion speeches,  in  a  manner  wholly 
unwarrantable  in  the  face  of  XiOrd 
Salisbury's  explanations.  We  must, 
without  further  delay,  call  atten- 
tion to  this  and  certain  other  pro- 
ductions which  have  enlightened 
the  political  world  since  the  day 
of  the  historical  division  by  which 
the  debate  was  ended. 

Indeed  the  addresses  which  have 
been  published  by  the  leaders  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  Liberal 
party  afford  matter  for  deep  and 
careful  study  on  the  part  of  the 
electoral  body.  As  well  from  its 
portentous  length  as  from  its 
priority  of  date,  that  of  Mr  Cham- 
berlain demands  our  first  con- 
sideration. Apart  from  the  length 
to  which  we  have  referred,  there 
is  little  objection  which  can  be 
taken  to  this  document  by  any  un- 
prejudiced person.  It  deals  very 
fully  and  fairly  with  the  issues 
which  are  to  be  tried  by  the 
country.  Mr  Chamberlain  gives 
an  historical  review  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  general 
election  of  1885,  of  the  questions 
which  were  then  prominently 
placed  before  the  electorate  by 
Mr  Gladstone  and  others,  and  of 
the  precise  position  then  occupied 
by  the  Irish  question.  He  forcibly 
points  out  that  ''the  election  was 
fought  and  won  on  the  programme 
formulated  by  Mr  Gladstone,  and 
on  collateral  issues  of  purely  do- 
mestic interest."  No  one  has  a 
better  right  to  say  this  than  Mr 
Chamberlain.  He  had  himself 
propounded  doctrines  of  a  more 
"advanced"  character  than  those 
endorsed  by  Mr  Gladstone,  and 
had  been  accused  by  Conservative 
opponents  of  being  the  author 
of  an  "  unauthorised  programme  " 
which  showed  the  real  and  ulti- 
mate intentions  of  the  Radical 
section  of  the  "Liberal"  party. 
Several  of  these   "intentions"  — 
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to  wit,  the  DisestablishTDent  of 
the  Church,  the  "  doctrine  of  ran- 
som," and  others — Mr  Chamberlain 
had  to  postpone  and  keep  in  the 
background,  in  order  to  enable  Mr 
Gladstone  to  secure  that  ''unity 
of  the  Liberal  party"  which  was 
essential  to  success  at  the  polls, 
but  which  involved  the  temporary 
abandonment,  at  least,  of  sundry 
favourite  projects  of  destruction. 
Mr  Chamberlain,  therefore,  had 
every  reason  to  closely  scan  the 
modified  programme  to  which  his 
acquiescence  and  support,  and  that 
of  his  Radical  friends,  had  to  be 
given ;  and  he  is  an  equally  trust- 
worthy witness  both  with  regard  to 
the  questions  which  formed  part  of 
that  programme,  and  to  the  practi- 
cal inclusion  therein  of  a  decided 
and  unquestionable  repudiation  of 
"  the  demands  of  Mr  Parnell  for  a 
separate  Irish  Parliament,''  and  a 
refusal ''  to  purchase  the  Irish  vote 
bj  tampering  with  the  unity  of 
the  three  kingdoms."  He  proceeds 
to  state,  rather  after  the  fashion  of 
a  historian  than  a  political  critic, 
the  subsequent  practical  abandon- 
ment of  the  celebrated  ''  manifes- 
to "  to  the  electors  of  Mid-Lothian, 
and  the  new  and  extraordinary 
action  of  its  author.  The  alliance 
with  the  Pamellites  —  so  lately 
described  by  Mr  Gladstone  as 
"  marching  through  rapine  to  the 
disintegration  and  dismemberment 
of  the  empire  " — and  its  acceptance 
by  the  section  of  that  Liberal  party 
which,  p^ir  fas  et  nefas,  adheres  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  is  truly  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Chamberlain  as  a 
''startling  transformation."  The 
probability  of  such  an  alliance  was 
never  placed  before  Liberal  candi- 
dates or  their  constituencies,  and  it 
was  violently  repudiated  by  antici- 
pation in  the  attacks  upon  those 
political  opponents  who  were  sup- 
posed   to   be  inclined    to   such   a 


course.  Mr  Chamberlain  proceeds 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  proposals  of 
the  Government  Bills.  He  shows 
very  clearly  the  objections  which 
he,  in  common  with  nine-tenths  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  country,  enter- 
tains to  these  proposals;  forcibly 
argues  that  they  lead  directly  to  sep- 
aration, and  contain  no  final  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland;  and  points  out 
that  it  i^  utterly  untrue  to  say 
that  there  is  no  alternative  policy 
between  these  bills  and  coercion. 
We  are  not  concerned  at  present 
to  discuss  the  "  alternative  policy" 
which  Mr  Chamberlain  indicates 
in  his  address.  It  is  sufiicient  for 
us  to  feel  and  to  say  that  the  bills 
of  Mr  Gladstone  could  not  have 
been  read  a  second  time  without 
virtually  pledging  every  man  who 
supported  the  second  reading  to 
a  great  deal  more  than  either  Mr 
Chamberlain,  or  any  one  who  de- 
sires to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  could  possibly 
concede.  Moreover,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  any  measure  in  the 
direction  of  an  extension  to  Ire- 
land of  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government  requires  the  most  care- 
ful consideration ;  whereas,  by  Mr 
Gladstone's  own  showing,  his  Home 
Kule  Bill  was  of  a  nature  so  crude 
and  ill  -  considered,  that,  at  his 
meeting  at  the  Foreign  OflBce,  he 
was  ready  to  concede  such  an 
amendment  of  its  details  as  would 
have  sensibly  altered  its  character. 
In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
his  address  Mr  Chamberlain  alludes 
in  touching  words  to  the  schism 
by  which  the  "  Liberal "  party  has 
been  divided  by  the  strange  action 
of  its  leader.  He  says,  truly 
enough,  that  his  own  views  upon 
this  question  of  Home  Rule  were 
shared  by  many,  probably  by  the 
majority  of  Liberals,  before  the 
last  election.     "  It  is  now  sought," 
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he  adds,  '*  in  some  quarters  to  ex- 
communicate all  who  are  unable 
to  repudiate  in  a  few  months  the 
opinions  and  convictions  of  a  life- 
time." Against  such  a  sentence 
he  appeals  to  his  fellow-Liberals, 
from  whom  he  asks  "a  full,  im- 
partial, and  independent  consider- 
ation of  the  new  issues  for  the  first 
time  placed  before  them ; "  and  he 
awaits  with  respect  the  verdict  of 
his  constituents  upon  hi^  conduct. 
We  can  hardly  doubt  what  that 
verdict  will  be,  should  any  Glad- 
stonian  Radical  be  found  bold 
enough  to  oppose  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's re-election.  We  have  on 
more  than  one  occasion  been  com- 
pelled to  a  hostile  criticism  of  the 
Birmingham  leader,  and  a  con- 
demnation of  schemes  which  he 
has  propounded  as  the  champion 
of  a  political  school  whose  teaching 
we  believe  to  be  opposed  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  country.  But 
in  the  present  instance  it  is  neither 
that  school  nor  its  teaching  which 
is  in  question,  but  a  policy  in 
honest  condemnation  of  which  it 
is  possible  for  patriotic  men  of  all 
schools  and  all  parties  to  unite. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  desire  that 
any  Conservatives  in  his  constit- 
uency should  seek  to  avenge  their 
differences  with  him  upon  other 
public  questions  by  allowing  or 
assisting  the  Gladstonian  Radicals 
to  successfully  dispute  his  re-elec- 
tion. As  we  have  already  said, 
our  votes  during  the  present  cam- 
paign should  be  given  with  regard 
to  one  question  alone  —  Separa- 
tion, or  the  Integrity  of  the  Em- 
pire ?  Upon  this  question  Mr 
Chamberlain  declares  himself  to 
be  heartily  with  us,  and  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  to  discuss 
our  quarrels  upon  other  subjects 
when  we  have  by  joint  and 
loyal  action  defeated  the  com- 
mon enemy.     Mr  Chamberlain  has 


fairly  put  before  the  country  the 
present  position  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
independent  Radical ;  and  we  com- 
mend his  address  to  the  careful 
study  of  those  who,  not  being 
strong  partisans  of  this  or  that 
political  party,  wish  to  discover 
for  themselves  what  are  the  real 
and  practical  issues  before  them. 
We  confess  that  we  turn  with 
regret  to  the  address  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  electors  of  Mid- 
Lothian.  In  this  remarkable 
document  we  are  glad  to  recog- 
nise two  merits  which  have  not 
been  usually  conspicuous  in  pub- 
lications from  the  same  quarter. 
First,  the  length  of  the  "mani- 
festo" favourably  compares  with 
former  pape»  of  the  same  nature, 
and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  with 
the  similar  production  of  Mr  Cham- 
berlain at  the  present  crisis. 
Secondly,  Mr  Gladstone  does  not 
introduce  a  number  of  multifari- 
ous topics,  and  strive  to  turn  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  all-absorb- 
ing question  of  the  hour,  but  di- 
rects his  readers  to  that  subject 
which  is  in  reality  the  single  one 
upon  which  the  verdict  of  the 
country  is  challenged  by  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament.  But  hav- 
ing cheerfully  accorded  this  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
manifesto,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
in  terms  too  strongly  condemna- 
tory of  the  matter  and  manner  of 
the  same.  The  subject  is  pre- 
sented in  a  wholly  distorted  and 
confusing  form.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  a  more  mislead- 
ing, disingenuous,  and  inaccurate 
document  has  not  been  penned  by 
a  British  statesman  in  this  gener- 
ation. From  first  to  last  it  mis- 
represents facts,  perverts  the  state- 
ments and  misstates  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  evades  without  en- 
countering  the   arguments   which 
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haFe  been  urged  against  the  Gov- 
ernment proposals.  In  dealing 
with  such  an  address,  it  is  difficult 
to  do  more  than  expose  the  worst 
of  the  many  blots  by  which  it  is 
disfigured,  and  which  are  so  patent 
that  we  trust  there  are  but  few 
who  will  £ail  to  perceive  them. 

Mr  Gladstone  begins  by  remind- 
ing his  constituents  that  at  the  last 
election  he  had  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  them  "that  a  great 
crisis  had  arrived  in  the  affairs  of 
Ireland/'  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
in  his  address  issued  to  the  electors 
of  Mid-Lothian  in  September  last, 
Mr  Gladstone  alluded  to  Ireland 
in  the  eighteenth  out  of  the  twenty 
paragraphs  into  which  that  address 
was  divided,  and  that  he  declared, 
alluding  to  thei  large  extension  of 
the  electoral  franchise  which  Ire- 
land, in  common  with  England  and 
Scotland,  had  received,  that  we 
had  arrived  at  "an  important 
epoch  of  her  history."  "An  im- 
portant epoch  "  and  "  a  great 
crisis,''  however,  are  two  different 
things ;  and  after  stating  that  "  the 
poison  of  religious- ascendancy  had 
been  expelled  from  Ireland,"  Mr 
Gladstone  immediately  went  on  to 
define  the  meaning  with  which  he 
had  used  the  expression,  by  point- 
ing out  that  she  was  "greatly  in 
arrear  of  England  and  of  Scotland 
in  respect  to  those  powers  of  local 
*^l/-govemment  which  associate  the 
people  in  act  and  feeling  with  the 
law."  Other  vague  and  verbose 
sentences  followed,  such  as  gen- 
erally appear  in  the  manifestoes 
of  this  eminent  statesman ;  but  so 
clearly  did  these  paragraphs  seem 
to  point  to  a  simple  extension  of 
local  government,  and  so  little  was 
an  immediate  dealing  with  Irish 
questions  indicated  at  all,  that  we 
find  the  '  Times '  of  the  day  follow- 
ing, after  discussing  the  "volumi- 
nous address"  in  relation  to  the 


many  subjects  of  which  it  treated, 
concluding  with  the  remark  that 
"  on  the  important  subject  of  the 
relations  of  Ireland  to  the  empire, 
Mr  Gladstone  takes  the  only  view 
that  is  possible  for  a  statesman. 
He  is  willing  and  anxious  to  do 
all  that  justice  may  demand,  and 
to  give  the  widest  possible  exten- 
sion to  local  self-government," 
but  is  "  determined  to  maintain  in- 
tact the  supremacy  of  the  Crown, 
the  unity  of  the  empire,  and  the 
authority  necessary  to  enable  Par- 
liament to  uphold  both.  It  will 
be  seen  that  on  all  the  more 
pressing  questions  of  the  day  Mr 
Gladstone  takes  the  moderate  Lib- 
eral view  J'  It  is  therefore  worse 
than  absurd  to  say  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone gave  the  smallest  indication 
in  September  1885  of  the  lines 
upon  which  he  has  proposed  to 
legislate  in  1886.  But  this  is  not 
the  worst  part  of  the  case.  The 
Prime  Minister  deliberately  states 
that  Lord  Salisbury's  Government 
"  had  great  advantages  for  dealing 
with  this  crisis.  A  comprehensive 
measure  proceeding  from  them 
would  have  received  warm  and 
extensive  support  from  within  the 
Liberal  party,"  and  "would  prob- 
ably have  closed  the  Irish  contro- 
versy within  the  present  session." 
And  immediately  upon  this  re- 
markable statement  Mr  Gladstone 
puts  -forth  the  astounding  asser- 
tion, "  Afy  earnest  Jwpe  was  to  sup- 
port the  late  Cabinet  in  such  a 
course  of  policy J^  We  ask  our- 
selves, and  we  ask  every  unpreju- 
diced person  who  may  read  these 
remarks,  whether  it  is  possible  for 
any  individual  endowed  with  ordin- 
ary intelligence  to  believe  the  above 
assertion  for  one  single  moment. 
How  could  "  the  late  Government " 
have  introduced  "  a  comprehensive 
measure  "  which  would  have  satis- 
fied Ireland  and  "  closed  the  Irish 
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controversy,"  without  some  under- 
standing with  the  leader  of  the 
Nationalist  party  in  Ireland,  who, 
as  a  matter  of  notoriety,  was  cer- 
tain to  be  returned  to  the  new 
Parliament  with  at  least  eighty 
followers?  But  it  was  agaitiat 
such  an  understanding,  and  in 
utter  and  abhorrent  condemnation 
of  the  pretended  alliance  of  Lord 
Salisbury  with  Mr  Pamell,  that 
Mr  Gladstone  and  his  lieutenants 
were  screeching  themselves  hoarse 
during  the  elections. 

How  can  it  be  true  that  Mr 
Gladstone  had  an  **  earnest  hope  to 
support  the  late  Cabinet "  in  "a 
comprehensive  measure,"  when  he 
was  (untruly  indeed,  but  none  the 
less  vehemently)  accusing  them  of 
an  alliance  which,  had  it  really  ex- 
isted, could  have  existed  only  upon 
the  basis  of  the  introduction  of 
some  such  measure  as  that  which 
the  Prime  Minister  now  tells  us 
he  **  earnestly  hoped  to  support "  ] 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Mr 
Gladstone  earnestly,  nay,  franti- 
cally appealed  to  the  electorate  to 
give  him  a  majority  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  resist  Mr  Par- 
nell  and  the  Tories  combined.  If 
they  had  been  combined — which 
they  were  not — it  could  only  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a 
**  comprehensive  measure."  If  Mr 
Gladstone  wished,  nay,  "  earnestly 
hoped"  for  such  a  measure,  why 
plead  so  piteously  for  a  majority 
against  the  men  who  would  in  this 
case  have  introduced  it  ?  And  what 
was  the  interpretation  to  be  placed 
upon  the  words  of  that  pattern  of 
political  consistency  and  public 
virtue.  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
when,  speaking  at  Blandford  in 
September,  he  told  the  people  of 
Dorsetshire  that  "  if  the  English 
Parliament  is  not  to  become  a 
helpless  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pamellite  party,  why,  then,  you 


must  give  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority to  the  only  party  which 
has  the  courage  and  the  honesty 
to  face  them  "1  "  Courage  and 
honesty  "  indeed  !  If  the  state- 
ments in  the  address  now  under 
discussion  are  a  proof  that  its 
author  possesses  the  first,  they  go 
far  to  deprive  him  of  any  claim  to 
the  possession  of  the  second.  For 
how  does  Mr  Gladstone  continue  ? 
He  declares  that  '*  on  the  26th  of 
last  January,  the  opposite  policy 
of  coercion  was  declared  to  have 
been  the  choice  of  the  Government, 
Lord  Carnarvon  alone  refusing  to 
share  it.  The  Irish  question  was 
thus  placed  in  the  foreground,"  Jcc. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  method  of  dealing  with 
these  historical  matters. 

The  Salisbury  Government  gave 
notice  on  the  26th  January  of  **  a 
Bill  for  suppressing  the  National 
League  and  other  dangerous  asso- 
ciations, for  the  prevention  of  in- 
timidation, and  for  the  protection 
of  life,  property,  and  public  order 
in  Ireland." 

For  anything  that  Mr  Gladstone 
could  tell,  this  bill  might  have 
been  rendered  necessary  by  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  in 
the  possession  of  the  Government, 
which  they  would  have  produced 
if  afforded  the  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing their  bills.  But  there 
is  something  more.  In  his  address 
to  his  constituents,  after  vacating 
his  seat  last  February  on  assuming 
his  present  office,  Mr  Gladstone 
made  use  of  these  words  :  "  It  will 
be  among  the  very  first  duties  of 
the  new  Government  to  use  its 
official   opportunities  for   forming 

SUCH      AN      ESTIMATE     AS      ONLY     A 

Ministry  can  form  of  the  social 
state  of  Ireland,  especially  with 
regard  to  crime,  to  the  fulfilment 
of  contracts,  to  the  pressure  of  low 
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prices  upon  agriculture,  and  to 
personal  liberty  of  action/'  If  it 
be  true  that  "  only  a  Ministry  can 
form  a  due  estimate"  upon  these 
matters,  it  appears  to  an  ordinary 
mind  that  it  was  the  imperative 
duty  of  an  honest  and  patriotic 
statesman,  who  chanced  to  be  in 
opposition  at  such  a  critical  mo- 
ment, to  afford  to  the  Ministry 
an  opportunity  of  stating  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  had 
formed  their  estimate,  of  develop- 
iilg  their  policy,  and  producing  the 
evidence  upon  which  they  based 
their  demand  for  legislation.  Again, 
if,  in  Mr  Gladstone's  opinion,  ''the 
Irish  question  was  thus  placed  in 
the  foreground,"  he  had  an  obvious 
duty  to  perform  in  the  event  of 
his  believing  himself  at  liberty 
to  dispute  "an  estimate"  he  had 
not  heard,  and  oppose  a  policy  be- 
fore it  had  been  expounded  by  its 
proposers.  He  might  have  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  paragraph  in 
the  address  which  referred  to  Ire- 
land, opened  up  the  whole  question 
in  a  fair  and  straightforward  man- 
ner,  and  taken  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  whether 
or  not  Lord  Salisbury's  Grovemment 
should  be  allowed  to  produce  and 
explain  their  proposed  measures. 
Mr  Gladstone  did  no  such  thing. 
He  seized  upon  the  opportunity  of 
a  catch-vote  amendment,  moved  by 
Mr  Jesse  OoUings — one  precisely  of 
that  character  which  he  had  him- 
self very  recently  condemned  in 
the  most  emphatic  language — and 
by  giving  his  support  to  this  side 
issue  (of  which  he  could  easily  have 
procured  the  withdrawal  had  he 
been  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  jus- 
tice and  fair-play),  drove  the  Con- 
servative Government  from  office, 
and  doubtless  "  viewed  without  re- 
gret the  fall "  of  a  Cabinet  which 
his  own  action  and  barefaced  alli- 
ance with  the  Pamellite  members 
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had  brought  about  in  a  manner 
little  creditable  to  those  concerned. 
But  the  evidence  against  the  ex- 
istence of  this  "  earnest  hope  "  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  does  not  rest  here. 
No  bill,  and  therefore  no  bill  which 
could  be  called  by  the  cant  name 
"Coercion,"  had  been  announced 
by  Lord  Salisbury's  Grovemment 
before  the  26th  January ;  and  Mr 
Gladstone  would  have  the  country 
believe  that  up  to  that  date  he  was 
cherishing  his  "  earnest  hope,"  and 
was  prepared  to  support  a  "com- 
prehensive measure  "  if  introduced 
by  his  opponents.  Does  Mr  Glad- 
stone take  his  fellow -countr3rmen 
for  fools,  or  suppose  them  to  be 
without  memory  upon  these  mat- 
ters ]  Every  one  now  knows  that 
long  before  the  26th  January — that 
is,  as  soon  as  it  had  become  evident 
that  with  a  combined  force  of  Lib- 
erals and  Pamellites  he  could  com- 
Tnand  a  majority  which  would  be 
wanting  without  such  combination 
— Mr  Gladstone  had  sought  the 
alliance  which  up  to  that  time  he 
had  so  bitterly  condemned,  and  had 
committed  himself  to  a  scheme  of 
Home  Hule  by  which  he  hoped  to 
secure  and  cement  it.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Conservative  Government  was  plan- 
ned and  settled  by  the  eager  office- 
seekers  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench,  before  the  announcement 
of  that  Government's  intention  to 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  better  se- 
curity of  the  lives  and  properties 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland. 
If  "  the  Irish  question  "  was  placed 
in  the  foreground,  why  did  Mr 
Gladstone  connive  at  a  side  issue 
being  raised,  and  take  that  course 
which  was  dictated  by  the  crafty 
strategy  of  "  an  old  parliamentary 
hand,"  instead  of  that  which  alone 
was  consistent  with  the  character 
and  dignity  of  a  British  statesman  ? 
It  was  Mr  Gladstone  himself  who, 
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having  used  Mr  Jesse  Oollings  and 
the  labourers'  allotment  question 
as  a  popular  "  side  issue  "  by  which 
to  defeat  his  opponents,  left  the 
labourers  and  Mr  Oollings  in  the 
lurch  (since  they  could  serve  him 
no  more  at  the  moment),  and  put 
the  Irish  question  "in  the  fore- 
ground," so  as  to  purchase  for  him- 
self the  support  of  Mr  Parnell  and 
his  86  Nationalists. 

Having  denied  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Government  the  opportunity 
of  declaring  and  explaining  their 
policy,  Mr  Gladstone  nevertheless 
declares  that  they  were  "  wrong  in 
their  manner  of  treating  the  ques- 
tion," and  claims  for  the  measure 
or  rather  measures  which  his  own 
Government  have  proposed,  that 
they  present  to  the  constituencies 
"  this  great  and  simple  issue  :  Will 
you  govern  Ireland  by  coercion,  or 
will  you  let  her  manage  her  own 
affairs?"  No  one  knows  better 
than  Mr  Gladstone  that  this  is 
not  the  "great  and  simple  issue" 
before  the  country,  and  that  the 
question  which  he  asks  is  one 
which  confuses  and  obscures  the 
true  issue,  and  is  therefore  unfair 
and  misleading  to  the  last  degree. 
No  one,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  desires  coercion  for  Ireland 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  to  express  the  enactment  of 
harsh  and  repressive  laws.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  humane  and 
honest  man  desires  coercion  for 
Ireland,  and  for  any  other  part  of 
her  Majesty's  dominions,  if  by 
coercion  is  signified  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  ordinary  laws  which 
bind  society  together  and  permit 
it  to  exist,  by  repressing  those 
acts  of  outrage  which  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  warfare  of 
barbarism  against  that  existence. 
The  matter  can  hardly  be  more 
forcibly  stated  than  in  Lord  Salis- 
bury's masterly  speech  at  Leeds. 
The     Conservative      Government 


"have  recommended  no  politi- 
cal coercion  "  of  the  kind  which 
Mr  Gladstone  has  himself  re- 
commended and  exercised  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  previous 
Minister.  Mr  Gladstone  has  (as 
the  Fenian  manifesto  just  issued 
to  the  electorate  takes  care  to  in- 
form us)  imprisoned  without  trial 
at  least  1000  Irishmen,  and  earned 
for  himself  the  appellation  of  "  the 
jailer  of  many  of  Ireland's  truest 
sons."  This  was  "political  coer- 
cion " — justified,  it  may  be,  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  but  a 
course  of  action  which  makes  it 
ludicrous  in  its  author  to  raise 
against  others  the  cuckoo  cry  of 
"coercion."  Lord  Salisbury  tells 
us  truly  that  "the  only  kind  of 
coercion  which  the  Conservatives 
have  recommended  is  coercion 
against  the  criminal  classes,  against 
murders,  against  robberies,  against 
mutilation  of  beasts,  against  a 
terrorism  and  system  of  organ- 
ised intimidation  which  made  life 
bitter  to  thousands  of  innocent 
people." 

Let  us  put  it  plainly.  If  Mr 
Gladstone  wishes  for  the  repres- 
sion of  these  crimes,  then  he  is  as 
much  in  favour  of  "coercion"  as 
Lord  Salisbury  and  nine-tenths  of 
the  population  of  Great  Britain. 
If  Mr  Gladstone  wishes  crimes  of 
this  nature  to  be  perpetrated  with 
impunity,  then  let  him  boldly  take 
his  stand  upon  that  doctrine,  and 
submit  it  to  the  approval  of  the 
loyal  and  orderly  citizens  from 
whom  he  expects  support.  But 
to  pretend  that  there  is  any  party 
or  any  statesman  in  this  country 
who  prefers  "coercion"  to  "con- 
ciliation," or  who  desires  the  for- 
mer in  any  sense  save  that  of  en- 
forcing laws  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  community, 
is  to  practise  a  deception  upon  the 
electorate,  and  to  libel  political 
opponents  after  an  unworthy  fash- 
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ion.  It  is  a  truly  Gladstonian 
feat  to  attempt  to  pose  at  one 
and  the  same  time  in  two  different 
characters;  and  thus  the  Prime 
Minister  endeavours  to  appear  to 
the  law-abiding  people  of  Great 
Britain  as  only  an  opponent  of 
"new  repressive  laws,"  whilst  to 
the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  he 
figures  as  the  enemy  of  all  "  coer- 
cion "  which  would  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  the  ordinary  law,  and  the 
upholder  of  that  far  more  real  and 
terrible  "coercion"  which  their 
League  and  its  janissaries  practise 
upon  the  unhappy  population  over 
whom  they  rule  with  such  relentless 
de^x>tism.  Fortunately  the  edu- 
cation of  the  British  people  has  so 
far  advanced,  that  the  miserable 
sophistry  of  Mr  Gladstone  will 
probably  fail  to  deceive  them  upon 
this  point,  nor  will  they  accept 
without  qualification  the  latter 
part  of  his  delusive  and  mislead- 
ing question. 

Once  for  all  let  it  be  understood 
that  there  is  no  party  in  Great 
Britain,  worthy  of  mention,  which 
desires  to  say  "  no  "  to  any  request 
from  Ireland  that  she  should  "man- 
age her  own  affairs."  Every  one 
desires  that  she  should  do  so,  upon 
the  same  footing  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales ;  and  in  the  coming  develop- 
ment of  local  self-government  there 
is  no  fear  but  that  her  claims  will 
receive  the  fullest  consideration, 
and  her  wishes  the  best  attention 
of  Parliament.  The  real  question 
is,  whether  Ireland  is  to  "  manage 
her  own  affairs  "  in  a  sense  entirely 
different  from  that  in  which  any 
such  desire  is  entertained  by  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  or  Wales,  and  in  a 
manner  only  too  likely  to  lead  to 
her  separation  from  Great  Britain  ? 
To  this  question  we  do  not  doubt 
that  the  constituencies  would  re- 
torn  a  prompt  and  decided  negar 
Uve.    Nor  is  this  the  only  question 


which  is  involved;  for  a  further 
one  arises,  and  is  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  first — namely,  whether 
Mr  Gladstone's  scheme  for  enabling 
Ireland  "to  manage  her  own  affairs" 
is  one  which  carries  with  it  the 
limited  or  the  wider  application  of 
the  words  1  In  short,  is  Mr  Glad- 
stone's bill  one  which  only  de- 
velops the  principle  of  local  self- 
government,  or  one  which  leads 
directly  to  separation,  or,  at  all 
events,  carries  us  so  far  on  the 
road  as  to  render  much  more  prob- 
able that  separation  which  we  all 
condemn  % 

Viewed  from  this  stand-point,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  put  fairly  such  a  question 
as  that  which  Mr  Gladstone  has  put, 
and  that  in  fact  it  is  not  the  ques- 
tion at  all.  The  constituencies 
must  read  together  Mr  Gladstone's 
and  Mr  Chamberlain's  addresses, 
and  they  will  then  appreciate 
better  the  real  position  of  affairs. 
Mr  Chamberlain  possibly  enters 
somewhat  too  much  into  details. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Gladstone, 
by  loftily  affecting  to  sweep  away 
as  details  points  which  in  reality 
constitute  the  real  essence  of  his 
scheme,  endeavours  to  evade  the 
real  objections  to  that  scheme,  and 
to  blind  our  eyes  with  a  cloud  of 
dust,  so  as  to  prevent  our  discov- 
ery of  the  fact  that  in  those  very 
details  lie  the  pith  and  essence 
of  his  plan,  and  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  which  can  be  decided  by 
the  vague  assertion  of  general  prin- 
ciples, but  must  be  encountered 
and  grappled  with  down  to  the 
minutest  point  of  controversy,  be- 
fore we  are  in  a  position  to  judge 
of  its  probable  effect  upon  the 
unity  of  the  three  kingdoms  and 
the  integrity  of  the  empire.  The 
attempt  of  Mr  Gladstone  to  fasten 
upon  Lord  Salisbury  what  he  calls 
the  only  other  "  clear,  positive,  and 
intelligible  plan "  besides  his  own. 
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is  unworthy  of  himself,  as  it  is 
unjust  to  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  It  assumes  (that 
which  few  will  admit)  that  Mr 
Gladstone's  own  plan,  changed  and 
shifted  from  time  to  time  since  it 
first  saw  the  light,  and  even  now 
obscured  with  doubt  and  shrouded 
with  mystery,  is  a  plan  "clear, 
positive,  and  intelligible ; "  and  it 
seeks  to  wrest  certain  words  of 
Lord  Salisbury  into  the  formal 
announcement  of  a  plan  which  Lord 
Salisbury  never  announced,  and 
this  interpretation  of  which  he 
has  more  than  once  explicitly  de- 
nied. Nor  is  Mr  Gladstone  more 
fair  or  more  fortunate  in  his  attack 
upon  the  party  of  independence 
for  their  assumption  of  the  name 
of  Unionists.  It  is  a  name  to 
which,  pace  Mr  Gladstone,  they 
have  an  undoubted  right,  inasmuch 
as  they  make  the  maintenance  of 
the  union  between  the  three  king- 
doms the  fundamental  part  of  their 
creed,  and,  indeed,  the  comer- 
stone  of  their  existence  as  a  party 
opposed  to  separation.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  Mr  Gladstone  to  say 
that  he  and  his  followers  are 
"  Unionists  "  also.  We  cannot 
forget  that  his  present  allies  are 
those  of  whom  his  own  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  declared,  at  the 
late  elections,  that  their  policy  was 
"  a  policy  of  separation  " ;  his  own 
son  (the  pilot-fish,  stormy-petrel, 
or  by  whatever  name  we  may 
choose  to  describe  the  insignificant 
creature  which  heralds  the  coming 
of  something  more  important)  re- 
cently declared  at  Eochester  that 
"the  English  Liberals  [i.e.,  Glad- 
stonian  Liberals]  would  fight  this 
question  side  by  side  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists ; "  and  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Loyalists  of  Ire- 
land, who  know  what  the  "Irish 
Nationalists "  are,  their  profes- 
sions in  the  past  and  their  desires 


for  the  future,  will  not  allow  Mr 
Gladstone  to  call  himself  and  his 
friends  by  the  name  of  "  Union- 
ists," whilst  their  efforts  are  direct- 
ed to  the  practical  repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  their  whole  policy  tends 
to  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain.  Not  content  with 
his  sneer  at  the  defenders  of 
the  Union  as  "paper  Unionists," 
Mr  Gladstone  has  the  audacity  to 
declare  that  "  enfranchised  Ire- 
land asks  through  her  lawful  re- 
presentatives for  a  revival  of  her 
domestic  legislature,"  —  ignoring 
the  fact  that,  save  in  parts  of  Ul- 
ster, Ireland  is  not "  enfranchised," 
but  "  enslaved  "  by  the  National 
League,  which  usurps  the  author- 
ity of  the  Queen's  Govemment> 
and  by  sure  methods  drives  the 
"  enfranchised  "  voters  to  the  poll 
in  favour  of  its  nominees.  It  is  a 
miserable  farce  to  term  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr  PamelUs  janissaries 
the  voice  of  "  enfranchised  Ire- 
land," and  Mr  Gladstone  insults 
the  intelligence  of  his  countr3rmen 
when  he  makes  the  assertion. 
Whilst  he  casually  alludes  to  the 
readiness  of  Ireland  to  accept 
"  stipulations  for  the  protection  of 
the  minority,"  Mr  Gladstone  only 
refers  to  Ulster  in  order  to  entreat 
that  "  Scotland  will  condemn  the 
attempts,  so  singularly  made,  to 
import  into  this  controversy  the 
venomous  element  of  religious  big- 
otry," and  hopes  we  shall  all  "  take 
warning  from  the  deplorable  riots 
at  Belfast,  and  some  other  places 
in  the  north."  In  this  hope  we 
cordially  concur;  but  has  Mr  Glad- 
stone considered  what  is  the  real 
nature  of  "  the  warning  "  1  Do  not 
these  riots,  indubitably  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  his  own  Home 
Eule  Bill,  to  which  the  Protestant 
population  of  Ulster  is  so  bitterly 
opposed,  point  clearly  to  two 
things  1  First,  that  the  "  voice  of 
Ireland  "  is  by  no  means  a  unani- 
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moiis  Toice  in  favour  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  proposals.  Secondly, 
that  there  exist  elements  of  strife 
in  Ireland  which  may  easily  be 
kindled  into  civil  war  if  the  hand 
of  England  is  to  be  withdrawn. 
Within  the  last  three  years — be- 
fore the  introduction  of  any  such 
bills  was  contemplated,  or  indeed 
believed  possible — we  have  seen 
large  meetings  of  Loyalists  and 
Nationalists  held  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  then  Viceroy,  Lord  Spencer, 
placed  the  peace  of  the  country  in 
such  jeopardy  that  more  than  once 
he  cansed  preparations  to  be  made 
on  a  large  scale,  and  a  force  of 
military  and  constabulary  to  be  at 
hand  in  sufficient  numbers  to  pre- 
vent the  two  parties  from  coming 
into  collision.  Nay,  more ;  he  sub- 
sequently exercised  his  powers  to 
forbid  the  assembling  of  counter- 
meetings  in  response  and  opposi- 
tion to  others  which  had  been 
held.  This  interference  was  pro- 
tested against  by  Loyalists  who 
had  wished  to  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advocating  loyal  doctrines ; 
but  the  Viceroy's  proclamation 
was  always  obeyed,  and  no  serious 
breaches  of  the  peace  occurred. 
But  how  would  this  be  if  we  had 
a  Nationalist  Parliament  sitting 
in  Dublin,  with  the  full  control 
of  the  Executive  committed  to  its 
care  1  Would  the  proclamations  of 
such  an  authority  be  obeyed  with 
equal  readiness?  The  impartial 
and  overruling  power  of  England 
was  able  to  prevent  disturbances. 
How  would  it  be  when  that  power 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive had  been  left  under  the 
control  of  men  whose  sympathies 
were  entirely  with  one  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  who  con- 
sidered the  other  as  their  natural 
enemies  f  If  the  riots  at  Belfast 
have  been  deplorable  now,  when 


the  military  and  constabulary, 
under  British  control,  have  been 
present  and  have  inteiiered  to  stay 
the  disturbance,  what  would  have 
been  the  case  if  there  had  been  a 
Nationalist  Parliament  sitting  in 
Dublin  ?  Can  any  man  doubt  that 
the  "  venomous  element  of  religious 
bigotry "  would  have  run  riot  1 
Can  any  man  refuse  to  own  that,  in 
withdrawing  the  British  control 
from  the  Irish  Executive,  Mr 
Gladstone  (if  he  should  unhappily 
succeed  in  his  attempt)  will  render 
certain  the  increase  of  that  "  ven- 
omous element,"  and  will  do  a  cruel 
wrong  to  the  Ministry?  Lastly, 
can  any  one  deny  that  the  coercion 
against  which  Mr  Gladstone  de- 
claims so  loudly  would  follow  his 
"  conciliatory  policy  "  in  an  aggra- 
vated form,  only  that  it  would  be 
directed  against  the  Loyalists  of 
Ireland  instead  of  against  criminal 
law-breakers  ? 

The  conclusion  of  this  address  is 
not  the  least  remarkable  part  of 
the  production.  After  enumerat- 
ing various  benefits  which  he  ex- 
pects from  the  acceptance  by  the 
country  of  his  policy — Twt  one  of 
which  benefits  can  be  shown  to  be 
likely  to  follow  from  his  bill — Mr 
Gladstone  concludes  with  a  para- 
graph which,  if  it  means  anything, 
means  a  bribe  to  the  electors  to 
accept  his  views  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  Irish  members  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  that  the 
affairs  of  England  and  Scotland 
may  be  no  longer  "  impeded,"  and 
our  Imperial  Parliament  "  discre- 
dited and  disabled."  "All  this 
happened,"  says  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, "  while  Nationalists  were  but 
a  small  minority  of  Irish  mem- 
bers." Now  they  approach  ninety, 
so  we  must  look  out  for  squalls. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  above 
that  Mr  Gladstone  believes,  and 
probably  with  some  reason,  that 
the  absence  of  the  Irish  members 
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from  the  House  of  Commons  would 
facilitate  the  transaction  of  public 
business,  and  would  not  be  un- 
popular with  the  electors  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  But  then, 
what  has  become  of  the  concession 
to  Mr  Chamberlain  and  Co.,  whose 
votes,  it  was  hoped,  would  have 
been  secured  for  the  second  read- 
ing by  the  promise  that  these  Irish 
members  should  at  least  occasion- 
ally reappear  on  the  Imperial 
scene?  We  own  that  the  para- 
graph is  ambiguous;  had  it  not 
been  so,  we  should  have  suspected 
the  authorship.  As  it  appears  to 
us,  however,  it  casts  to  the  winds 
this  promise  to  Mr  Chamberlain, 
expressed  or  understood,  of  the 
partial  retention  at  Westminster 
of  the  Irish  members,  and  points 
to  the  total  banishment  from  the 
Imperial  Parliament  of  those  who 
would  otherwise,  hints  the  Prime 
Minister,  be  so  very  disagreeable 
in  the  way  of  obstruction.  So 
closes  this  marvellous  address,  in 
which,  let  it  be  noted,  no  word 
of  explanation  or  apology  for  Mr 
Gladstone's  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed change  of  position  is  offered — 
no  single  effort  is  made  to  meet 
the  objections  which  have  been  so 
forcibly  urged  against  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill — whilst  the  Bill  "for  buying 
out  the  Irish  landlords"  is  as 
completely  ignored  as  if  it  had 
never  been  introduced.  From  the 
perusal  of  such  a  production  it  is 
refreshing  to  turn  to  the  manly 
and  straightforward  address  with 
which  Lord  Hartington  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  electors  of  the  Kos- 
sendale  Division  of  Lancashire. 
Here,  at  least,  we  find  no  equivo- 
cation, no  pervension  of  facte,  no 
misrepresentation  of  opponente, 
but  a  simple  and  truthful  state- 
ment such  as  the  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  an  honest 
politician.    Lord  Hartington  criti- 


cises the  past  and  present  action 
of  Mr  Gladstone  in  terms  which 
are  the  more  telling  and  severe 
because  they  are  gentle  and  polite 
almost  to  a  fault:  "If  it  is  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone that  the  difficulties  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland  can  only 
be  solved  by  a  fundamental  altera- 
tion in  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  it  is  to  be  regretted  thai 
this  opinion  was  not  fomved  and, 
distinctly  'placed  before  the  constit- 
uencies in  such  a  manner  as  would 
have  admitted  of  a  full  and  com- 
plete discussion  before  a  step  was 
taken,  some  of  the  consequences 
of  which  must  be  irrevocable." 
So  says  Lord  Hartington  ;  and  in 
these  words  he  places  Mr  Glad- 
stone in  a  dilemma  from  which  all 
the  subtlety  of  the  "old  parlia- 
mentary hand  "  will  hardly  suffice 
to  set  him  free.  Either  Mr  Glad- 
stone's zeal  for  Home  Rule  is  new- 
born, excited  by  the  appearance 
of  the  eighty-six  Pamellites  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  a  great 
measure  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  their  support;  or  it  is 
the  result  of  opinions  long  held, 
and  the  consistent  outcome  of  his 
previous  speeches  and  legislation. 
If  the  former,  it  is  discreditable 
to  the  last  degree  as  a  political 
manoeuvre  unworthy  of  a  British 
statesman ;  and  its  result  is  a  crude 
ill-considered  measure,  which  the 
House  of  Commons  did  well  to 
reject,  and  which  those  of  the 
Liberal  party  who  opposed  it  can- 
not be  blamed  for  refusing  to  en- 
dorse. If  the  latter,  what  excuse 
can  Mr  Gladstone  offer  for  having 
concealed  his  views  and  intentions 
from  the  constituencies  during  the 
November  elections  ?  Either  he  is 
guilty  of  an  unworthy  change  of 
front  in  order  to  conciliate  "Na- 
tionalist "  support,  or,  by  a  totally 
inexcusable  reticence,  he  has  pre- 
vented the    electorate  from  pro- 
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nouncing  an  opinion  in  1885  which 
would  have  saved  the  country  from 
the  turmoil,  trouble,  and  interrup- 
tion of  business  which  he  has  now 
compelled  us  to  encounter  for  the 
second  time  within  six  months. 
In  few  but  emphatic  words  Lord 
Hartington  exposes  the  untruth  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  assertion  that  the 
question  is  one  between  '*  coercion 
and  conciliation;"  pointing  out  that, 
whilst  an  extension  of  the  powers 
of  local  government  may,  "with- 
in certain  limits,"  be  conceded, 
the  Government  plan  "  surrenders 
p&wers  tohich  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  Imperial  Parliament 
must  retain  if  the  first  duties  of 
Qfjfcemmenl  are  to  he  dischargedJ^ 
This  is  the  species  of  "concil- 
iation" to  which  "Unionists," 
whether  Liberal  or  Conservative, 
strongly  and  earnestly  object,  and 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  base 
surrender  of  a  citadel  by  those  who 
are  bound  to  defend  it.  Lord 
Hartington  forcibly  alludes  to  the 
proposal  of  "a  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  landlords,"  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  although  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  declared  it  to  be  "an 
inseparable  part  of  his  policy,"  his 
address  is  now  "  silent  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  plan."  He  might  have 
added  that  the  Prime  Minister  has, 
since  his  "  inseparable  "  declara- 
tion, spoken  ominous  words  as  to 
"the  running  out  of  the  sands" 
LQ  respect  of  this  Bill ;  and  that 
one  of  his  "whips"  (Mr  Marjori- 
banks)  has  boldly  declared  that  it 
would  "  never  reappear." 

Therefore,  at  the  moment  we 
write,  the  electors  of  Great  Britain 
are  wholly  uninformed  whether  aid 
to  the  landlords  (to  desert  whom 
Lord  Spencer  protested  would  be 
^'  mean  and  treacherous  ")  is  to  be 
given  in  any  new  scheme  which 
'hlii  Gladstone  has  in  his  mind,  or 
whether  this  "inseparable"  part 


of  his  policy  has  been  abandoned. 
The  specious  allusion  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  "religious  bigotry"  is 
contemptuously  exposed  by  Lord 
Hartington  in  the  quiet  but  telling 
remark,  that  to  recognise  the  fact  * 
that  "  the  Irish  people  are  widely 
divided  by  race  and  religion  is  not 
to  import  into  the  controversy  the 
elements  of  religious  bigotry;"  but 
"  to  ignore  this  fact  is  to  triAe  with 
the  question,  and  is  an  attempt  to 
escape  by  specious  phrases  from  the 
realities  of  the  position^  Without 
prematurely  committing  himself  to 
details.  Lord  Hartington  disputes 
the  cool  assumption  of  the  Prime 
Minister  that,  save  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  "  coercion,"  there  is 
no  alternative  policy  to  his  own. 
He  points  out  the  direction  in  which 
such  a  policy  might  be  framed, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  boldly 
declares  that  there  must  be  limits 
to  concession ;  that,  if  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  will  "distinct- 
ly and  firmly  declare"  that  they 
"can  give  no  assent  to  measures 
which  will  loosen  the  bonds  of 
union  between  the  two  countries," 
whilst  they  are  ready  to  give  to 
Ireland  as  large  a  measure  of  self- 
government  as  is  consistent  with 
the  union,  "  it  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  the  Irish  people 
will  be  persuaded  to  maintain  a 
hopeless  and  unnecessary  contest." 
In  the  words,  "  No  one  has  advo- 
cated coercion  as  a  policy,"  Lord 
Hartington  crushes  under  foot  the 
mendacious  statement  that  such  a 
policy  has  been  advocated  by  Lord 
Salisbury ;  whilst  he  shows,  at  the 
same  time,  that  as  the  measure 
of  the  Government  would  mean 
"  coercion"  against  the  Protestants 
of  Ulster,  it  cannot  be  called  an 
"  alternative  policy  "  to  "coercion." 
Boldly  avowing  his  readiness  to  deal 
firmly  with  any  such  obstruction  to 
the  work  of  governing  the  country 
as  is  not  obscurely  threatened  by 
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Mr  Gladstone  on  the  part  of  nearly 
ninety  Irish  members  and  their 
Gladstonian  allies,  Lord  Harting- 
ton  points  out  that  "a  manifest 
determination  to  destroy  and  crip- 
ple our  institutions  would  be  as 
clearly  rebellion  against  our  con- 
stitution as  open  resistance  to  the 
Crown ; "  and  in  advocating  resist- 
ance to  such  a  determination,  he 
closes  his  address  with  a  denial 
that  he  has  seceded  from  the  prin- 
ciples and  traditions  of  the  Liberal 
party.  In  this  denial  the  voice 
and  the  heart  of  his  countrymen 
will  be  with  Lord  Hartington,  and 
the  insolent  application  of  the  term 
"  seceding  Liberals  "  to  those  who 
have  maintained  the  principles 
which  they  professed  last  autumn, 
will  recoil  upon  its  author  as  the 
real  truth  of  the  matter  becomes 
better  and  better  understood.  We 
venture  to  think  that  no  one  will 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  ad- 
dress without  the  feeling  that  it  is 
one  well  worthy  of  the  writer,  and 
a  proof  that  the  good  old  spirit  of 
English  statesmanship  has  not  yet 
wholly  died  out  from  amongst  us. 

If  we  were  inclined  to  make 
merry  over  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
asters of  political  opponents,  we 
should  be  able  to  indulge  ourselves 
to  the  full  in  contemplating  the 
present  position  of  the  "Liberal 
party."  The  crisis,  however,  is  so 
grave,  and  the  issues  at  stake  so 
momentous,  that  every  patriotic 
mind  should  endeavour  to  rise  su- 
perior to  personal  or  party  feeling. 
The  real  truth  is,  that  the  party 
which  calls  itself  "Liberal"  has 
undergone  a  marvellous  transfor- 
mation of  late  years,  and  includes 
within  it  men  whose  differences 
have  long  been  in  reality  irrecon- 
cilable upon  questions  of  the  great- 
est importance.  The  consequence 
has  been  that,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  bonds  of  party  discipline 
have  been  strained  too  tight,  men 


of  independent  thought  and  action 
have  started  aside  and  preferred 
the  odium  which  they  have  in- 
curred by  leaving  their  party  to 
the  abandonment  of  principles 
which  that  party  had  ceased  to 
advocate.  The  Liberal  party,  by 
the  conduct  of  its  recognised  leader, 
has  been  placed  during  the  last  six 
months  in  the  most  extraordinary 
position.  With  ineffable  self-com- 
placency, Mr  Gladstone  speaks  of 
those  who  have  refused  to  support 
his  Home  Rule  Bill  as  "  seceding 
Liberals."  No  impartial  mind, 
however,  can  refuse  to  admit  that» 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  Mr  Glad- 
stone himself  who  has  seceded  from 
the  recognised  principles  of  the 
Liberal  party  up  to  and  at  the  gen- 
eral election  of  1885.  In  his  first 
speech  at  Edinburgh  in  November 
last,  there  is  to  be  found  a  remark- 
able passage  upon  the  subject  of 
Party  which  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
call to  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
Liberals  at  the  present  moment. 
"I  am  labouring,"  said  Mr  Glad- 
stone, "  for  the  unity  of  the  Lib- 
eral party,  but  I  am  labouring  for 
it  because  I  believe  it  will  be  an 
honourable  unity,  founded  upon 
common  convictions  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  to  be  done. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the 
unity  of  any  party  is  an  object  to 
be  preferred  to  everything ;  but 
the  point  at  which  our  convictions 
should  part,  if  the  questions  at 
issue  are  of  vital  importance,  is  a 
difficult  one.  I  go  on  now  urging 
unity  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
but  /  hope  the  Liberal  party  will 
sever  and  split  sooner  than  sacr^ce 
conscience  and  principle.  These 
are  matters  which  do  not  adtnii  of 
any  compromise,  .  .  .  Higher 
than  party  motives  are  conscien- 
tious convictions ;  and  when  those 
come,  then  is  the  time  to  give 
them  effect — then  is  the  time  to 
quarrel  among  ourselves."     These 
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are  wise  and  weighty  words,  by 
whomsoever  spoken  and  to  what- 
soever party  addressed.  But  surely 
the  conduct  of  Mr  Gladstone  and 
his  friends  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  advice  here  given.  If 
there  has  been  any  secession  from 
Liberal  principles,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly on  the  part  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  followers,  and 
not  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
steadily  adhered  to  their  hustings 
professions  of  last  year. 

If  Mr  Gladstone's  address  is 
one  which  may  be  termed  extra- 
ordinary, his  speeches  since  its 
publication  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed by  any  more  appropriate 
appellation.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  first  which  he  de- 
livered, after  his  arrival  in  Scot- 
land, on  18th  of  June,  in  the  Music 
Hall  at  Edinburgh.  Great,  in- 
deed, is  the  contrast  between  this 
speech  and  the  orations  which  we 
can  all  recall  as  having  been  de- 
livered in  his  previous  "  Mid- 
Lothian  campaigns."  However 
much  we  may  have  differed  from 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  these 
former  speeches,  we  have  always 
admitted  the  power  with  which 
they  grappled  with  the  political 
qu^tions  of  the  day,  and  the  skill 
with  which  they  defended  the 
policy  of  the  orator.  But  con- 
cerning the  remarkable  speech  of 
June  18th  we  can  make  no  such 
admission.  It  is  the  speech  not 
of  a  statesman,  or  even  of  a  man, 
but  rather  that  of  a  querulous  and 
angry  woman.  One  half  of  it 
consists  in  quibbles,  which  were 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  his 
hearers;  the  other,  of  unworthy 
insinuations  against  opponents. 
This  great  Minister,  forsooth,  who 
so  lately  laboured  to  prove  that 
his  Bill  contained  the  only  '^  clear, 
positive,  and  intelligible  plan,"  now 
informs  us,  in  the  first  place,  that 
this  Bill  "is  deadj^and  emphatically 
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protests  that,  whilst  it  lived,  he 
had  '*  stated  most  positively  that 
there  was  no  part  of  it  which  Par- 
liameni  tootUd  not  be  perfectly  free 
to  change.*^  What !  change  im- 
portant and  vital  parts  of  the  only 
"clear,  positive,  and  intelligible 
plan  "  in  existence  1  But  the  truth 
is  that  this  little  inconsistency 
is  overlooked  by  the  speaker  in 
his  one  great  desire  to  show  that, 
although  "the  Bill  is  dead,  the 
principle  survives,"  and  that  no 
Ministerial  candidate  need  be — no 
one  is  asked  by  the  Government 
to  be — pledged  to  the  Bill.  What 
miserable  sophistry !  If  the  Bill 
and  the  principle  are  not  the  same 
things  in  this  instance — that  is,  if 
capdidates  can  assert  the  principle 
without  virtually  expressing  ap- 
proval of  the  Bill — what  excuse 
had  Mr  Gladstone  for  not  having 
withdrawn  the  Bill  as  confessedly 
faulty,  and  proposed  to  affirm  the 
principle  by  way  of  resolution? 
Of  course  there  is  an  objection  to 
"abstract  resolutions,"  but  then 
Mr  Gladstone  proposed  to  make 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
practically  an  "abstract  resolu- 
tion," by  promising  its  subsequent 
immediate  withdrawal;  and  it  is 
as  clear  as  daylight  that  the  real 
difference  between  the  two  alter- 
native courses  was  that  a  vote  for 
the  second  reading  would  have 
pledged  the  man  who  so  voted  to 
the  rruinner  of  carrying  out  the 
principle  which  was  pointed  out 
by,  and  embodied  in,  the  Bill,  and 
would  have  rendered  it  next  to 
impossible  for  the  same  man  to 
have  refused  his  vote  to  the  second 
reading  of  a  similar  bill  in  the 
autumn  session.  All  that  Mr 
Gladstone's  verbose  explanation 
amounts  to  is  this :  that  he  does 
not  desire  Ministerial  candidates 
to  be  hampered  by  the  exist- 
ence of  this  wretched  Bill;  that 
whether  they  were  in  Parliament 
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and  voted  for  the  second  read- 
ing, or  are  new  aspirants  for  par- 
liamentary honours,  the  vaguest 
possible  profession  of  principle  will 
suffice,  the  real  question  being  not 
one  of  principle  at  all,  but  of  un- 
limited confidence  in  Mr  Glad- 
stone himself.  That  which  he  says 
in  effect  is  this :  "  Do  what  you 
please^profess  what  you  please — 
abuse  the  dead  Bill  as  much  as 
you  like, — but  keep  me  in  office  and 
give  me  a  carte  blanche  to  settle 
this  Irish  question.  True,  I  failed 
to  satisfy  Ireland  when  I  dis- 
established the  Protestant  Church 
— when  I  brought  in  the  Land 
Bill  of  1870,  which  was  to  'close 
and  seal  up  the  subject  for  ever ' — 
and  when  I  introduced  my  second 
Land  Bill  in  1881,  which  broke  the 
compact  of  1870.  True,  I  have 
failed  so  far  with  this  Bill,  but, 
try  me  once  again  and  I  shall 
succeed."  After  this  piteous 
appeal,  Mr  Gladstone  attacks 
Lord  Hartington's  consistency, 
Mr  Chamberlain's  sagacity,  and 
Lord  Salisbury's  veracity,  forget- 
ting that  of  neither  virtue  can  he 
himself  be  accepted  as  a  competent 
judge.  It  would  be  really  absurd 
to  discuss  "  consistency  "  with  the 
most  inconsistent  statesman  in 
Europe ;  sagacity  with  the  Min- 
ister who,  having  vainly  tried  to 
bribe  the  electorate  in  1874  with 
the  promise  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Income-tax,  fancies  he  can  now 
bewilder  and  delude  them  by 
transparently  fallacious  platitudes ; 
or  veracity  with  the  man  who  in 
this  very  speech,  whilst  he  knows 
that  Ulster  and  nine-tenths  of 
the  intelligence  of  Ireland  are  bit- 
terly opposed  to  his  plan,  declares 
that  "  it  is  accepted  by  Ireland  by 
the  mouths  of  her  representatives 
throtLgh  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land"  Conspicuous,  however, 
among  his  misstatements  are  two 
beyond  all  others,  to  which  we  feel 


bound  to  call  special  attention.  Mr 
Gladstone  has  the  unparalleled 
effrontery  (for  no  milder  term  can 
be  employed)  to  say  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury that  "  his  modes  of  language 
have  tended  not  to  elevate  but  to 
lower  the  standard  of  parliamen- 
tary manners."  Here,  indeed,  we 
have  the  Gracchi  de  seditione 
querentes.  What  is  Lord  Salis- 
bury's offence?  In  answer  to  a 
correspondent,  who  had  called  at- 
tention to  a  speech  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's as  containing  "one  of  the 
most  deliberate  misstatements  on 
record,"  Lord  Salisbury  had  ob- 
served that  he  thought  it  would 
be  allowed  "  that  is  hardly  an  ex- 
aggeration." We  need  not  remind 
our  readers  that  Mr  Gladstone's 
misstatement  was  that  ''Lord  Salis- 
bury's plan  was  to  ask  /or  new  re- 
jyressive  laws,  and  to  enforce  those 
laws  for  twenty  years;" — a  mis- 
statement which  has  been  again 
and  again  denied  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury, and  which  in  this  article 
we  have  shown  to  be  unfounded 
and  untrue.  Does  Mr  Gladstone 
really  claim  the  right  of  putting 
his  own  interpretation  upon  an- 
other man's  speech  after  that 
interpretation  has  been  emphati- 
cally denied  and  abundantly  proved 
to  be  incorrect?  If  he  advances 
no  such  claim,  let  him  withdraw 
the  misstatement  as  an  honest 
man  would  do.  If  he  insists 
upon  his  right,  he  must  endure 
to  be  told  that  his  misstate- 
ment is  deliberate,  and  that  he 
is  deceiving  the  electorate  by  an 
untruth.  Lord  Salisbury  could 
hardly  have  done  otherwise  than 
confirm  the  words  of  his  corre- 
spondent, and  Mr  Gladstone's  re- 
tort is  somewhat  absurd  to  those 
who  have  watched  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament  for  some  years  past 
The  irritable  petulance  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  his  interruptions 
of  speakers  who  presumed  to  differ 
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from  him,  his  impatience  of  oppo- 
sition, and  his  fierce  attacks  upon 
those  who  have  failed  to  see  the 
identity  of  Gladstonism  with  Lib- 
eralism, have  indeed  done  almost 
as  much  to  lower  the  standard  of 
parliamentary  manners  as  his  in- 
consistency, versatility,  and  sacri- 
fice of  principle  to  party  objects 
have  lowered  the  tone  of  parlia- 
mentary morality.  Assuredly  this 
attack  upon  Lord  Salisbury  will 
recoil  upon  himself,  and  men  will 
begin  to  ask  the  right  by  which 
the  Prime  Minister  sets  up  as  a 
teacher  of  those  good  manners 
which  he  and  his  followers  have 
so  habitually  set  at  defiance. 

The  other  inaccuracy  to  which 
we  must  allude  is  the  continued 
attempt  to  establish,  in  spite  of 
repeated  and  most  solemn  denial, 
that  there  was  an  understanding 
between  Mr  Pamell  and  the  late 
G^mservative  Government  with  re- 
gard to  Home  Rule,  after  the 
straightforward  and  convincing 
explanations  made  by  Lord  Car- 
narvon, and  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  other  members  of 
the  late  Government.  Mr  Glad- 
stone's persistent  insinuations  up- 
on this  point  are  positively  in- 
decent, and  entirely  unworthy  of 
his  position  and  character.  The 
truth  would  seem  to  be  that,  his 
Irish  policy  having  entirely  broken 
down  and  become  discredited,  Mr 
Gladstone  is  at  his  wits'  end  to 
prevent  the  electorate  from  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  Govern- 
ment had  better  follow  their  Bill, 
and  is  therefore  driven  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  decrying  and  defaming 
his  opponents,  and  confusing  the 
issues  which  have  reaUy  to  be 
decided  at  the  coming  election. 

Mr  Gladstone's  second  speech 
at  Edinburgh  was  neither  in  tone 
nor  matter  an  improvement  upon 
the  first.  No  small  part  of  it  was 
occupied  in  the  denouncement  of 


Mr  Goschen,  as,  two  days  later, 
he  took  the  trouble  to  make  an 
unnecessary  speech  during  the 
stopping  of  his  train  at  Carlisle, 
apparently  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  denounce,  in  terms  neither 
consistent  with  good  manners  nor 
good  taste,  the  Liberal  member 
for  that  town  (Mr  Fei^son),  who 
had  committed  the  unpardonable 
ofience  of  voting  against  Home 
Rule,  in  accordance  with  his  hust- 
ings professions.  Mr  Goschen's 
conclusive  reply  will  be  read  with 
satisfaction  and  approval.  Apart 
from  the  usual  historical  inaccura- 
cies and  somewhat  ludicrous  sta- 
tistics with  respect  to  the  majority 
and  minority  in  the  late  parlia- 
mentary division,  the  rest  of  this 
second  speech  of  Mr  Gladstone  is 
mainly  a  repetition  of  the  wicked 
attempt  to  set  class  against  class 
in  the  coming  election,  by  allu- 
sions to  the  "  very  many  of  the 
wealthier  men  of  the  party "  who 
had  refused  to  follow  him,  and  en- 
deavouring to  draw  a  line  between 
"  the  nation  "  and  "  the  great  ones 
of  the  nation," — which  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  appeal  to 
the  worst  passions  of  democracy, 
founded,  indeed,  upon  an  assump- 
tion of  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
and  their  inability  to  detect  his 
sophistry,  in  which  we  hope  and 
believe  Mr  Gladstone  will  be  en- 
tirely disappointed.  The  absence 
of  any  broad  line  of  demarcation 
between  class  and  class  has  hither- 
to been  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  strength  to  the  British  constitu- 
tion; and  the  good  sense  of  our 
fellow-countr3rmen  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  deceived  by  the  mis- 
chievous attempt  to  establish  a 
different  theory,  and  thereupon  to 
build  up  a  new  and  disastrous 
policy. 

Mr  Bright  has  emphatically 
pronounced  his  opinion,  that  if  the 
recently  rejected  Home  Rule  Bill 
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had  been  introduced  by  any  other 
person  than  Mr  Gladstone,  not 
twenty  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  have  supported  it 
by  their  votes.  From  first  to  last, 
the  real  question  before  the  Liberal 
party  has  in  effect  been  one  be- 
tween the  opinions  of  their  leader 
and  the  conscientious  convictions  of 
the  rank  and  file.  Mr  Gladstone's 
authority  with  his  party  is  enor- 
mous, but  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  number,  not  far  short  of 
one -third,  of  his  followers,  has 
actually  voted  against  him ;  and 
this  number  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  largely  increased,  but 
for  the  promise  of  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  Bill  after  the 
second  reading.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  party  outside  the 
walls  of  Parliament  is  divided  in 
approximately  similar  proportions. 
This  the  polls  alone  can  disclose. 
Never  did  a  greater  and  graver 
responsibility  rest  upon  the  elec- 
tors of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Difficult  as  it  is  for  Conservatives 
to  bring  themselves  to  vote  for 
Liberal,  and  Liberal  for  Conserva- 
tive candidates,  these  party  names 
must  be  temporarily  forgotten, 
and  the  one  great  point  of  union 
steadily  kept  in  view,  if  that  vic- 
tory is  to  be  achieved  which  is 
essential  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  On  the  part  of  can- 
didates, and  especially  of  Conser- 
vative candidates,  self-denial  must 


be  practised,  so  that^  even  at  the 
cost  of  personal  mortification,  the 
cause  of  the  country  may  triumph. 
This  will  doubtless  be  hard  in  some 
cases.  Local  feeling,  moreover, 
cannot  be  always  controlled,  and 
here  and  there  exceptional  circum- 
stances may  excuse  exceptional 
action.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
course  of  patriotic  electors  is  clearly 
defined. 

If  Ireland  is  to  remain  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  King- 
dom— if  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  is  to  be  main- 
tained— if  the  loyal  minority  in 
Ireland  is  not  to  be  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  their  mortal 
enemies — if,  in  a  word,  the  author- 
ity of  the  Queen  is  to  be  upheld, 
public  confidence  restored,  and  good 
government  re-established  in  Ire- 
land,— these  objects  can  only  be 
achieved  by  the  return  of  such  a 
Unionist  Parliament  as  shall  once 
and  for  ever  overcome  and  scatter 
the  party  of  Separation.  Such  a 
result  will  be  obtained  if  loyal 
men  work  unitedly,  unselfishly,  and 
bravely  together.  Let  every  man 
exert  himself  as  if  the  issue  of 
the  combat  depended  upon  his 
own  exertions;  and  in  spite  of 
caucus  and  cajolery,  Trutib  and 
Loyalty  will  be  victorious,  and 
the  old  flag  still  wave  over  the 
three  kingdoms,  united  under  the 
supremacy  of  one  Parliament  and 
one  Sovereign. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


Whkn  he  was  alone,  Giovanni 
retraced  his  steps,  and  again  took 
up  his  position  near  the  entrance 
to  the  reception-rooms.  He  had 
matter  for  reflection  in  the  inter- 
view which  had  just  ended;  and, 
having  nothing  hetter  to  do  while 
he  waited  for  Corona,  he  set  him- 
self to  reflect.  He  was  not  alto- 
gether pleased  at  the  interest  his 
marriage  excited  in  high  quarters ; 
he  hated  interference,  and  he  re- 
garded Cardinal  Antonelli^s  advice 
in  such  a  matter  as  an  interference 
of  the  most  unwarrantable  kind. 
Neither  he  himself  nor  his  father 
were  men  who  sought  counsel  from 
without,  for  independence  in  action 
was  with  them  a  family  tradition, 
as  independence  of  thought  was  in 
their  race  a  hereditary  quality.  To 
think  that  if  he,  Giovanni  Sarra- 
cinesca,  chose  to  marry  any  woman 
whatsoever,  any  one,  no  matter 
how  exalted  in  station,  should  dare 
to  express  approval  or  disapproval, 
was  a  shock  to  every  inborn  and 
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cultivated  prejudice  in  his  nature. 
He  had  nearly  quarrelled  with  his 
own  father  for  seeking  to  influence 
his  matrimonial  projects ;  it  did 
not  seem  likely  that  he  would 
suffer  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  inter- 
fere with  them.  If  Giovanni  had 
really  made  up  his  mind — had 
flrmly  determined  to  ask  the  hand 
of  Donna  Tullia — it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  statesman's  ad- 
vice would  not  only  have  failed 
signally  in  preventing  the  match, 
but  by  the  very  opposition  it  would 
have  aroused  in  Giovanni's  heart 
it  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
throwing  him  into  the  arms  of  a 
party  which  already  desired  his 
adhesion,  and  which,  under  his 
guidance,  might  have  become  as 
formidable  as  it  was  previously  in- 
significant. But  the  great  Cardinal 
was  probably  well  informed,  and 
his  words  had  not  fallen  upon  a 
barren  soil.  Giovanni  had  vacil- 
lated sadly  in  trying  to  come  to  a 
decision.     His  first  Quixotic   im- 
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pulse  to  marry  Madame  Mayer,  in 
order  to  show  the  world  that  he 
cared  nothing  for  Oorona  d'Astrar- 
dente,  had  proved  itself  absurd, 
even  to  his  impetuous  intelligence. 
The  growing  antipathy  he  felt  for 
Donna  TulUa  had  made  his  mar- 
riage with  her  appear  in  the  light 
of  a  disagreeable  duty,  and  his 
rashness  in  confessing  his  love  for 
Oorona  had  so  disturbed  his  pre- 
vious conceptions  that  marriage 
no  longer  seemed  a  duty  at  all. 
What  had  been  but  a  few  days 
before  almost  a  fixed  resolution, 
had  dwindled  till  it  seemed  an 
impracticable  and  even  a  useless 
scheme.  When  he  had  arrived  at 
the  Palazzo  Frangipani  that  even- 
ing, he  had  very  nearly  forgotten 
Donna  TuUia,  and  had  quite  de- 
termined that  whatever  his  father 
might  say  he  would  not  give  the 
promised  answer  before  Easter. 
By  the  time  the  Cardinal  had  left 
him,  he  had  decided  that  no  power 
on  earth  could  induce  him  to  marry 
Madame  Mayer.  He  did  not  take 
the  trouble  of  saying  to  himself 
that  he  would  marry  no  one  else. 

The  CardinaFs  words  had  struck 
deep,  in  a  deep  nature.  Giovanni 
had  given  Del  Ferice  a  very  fair 
exposition  of  the  views  he  believed 
himself  to  hold,  on  the  day  when 
they  had  walked  together  after 
Donna  TuUia's  picnic.  He  be- 
lieved himself  a  practical  man, 
loyal  to  the  temporal  power  by 
principle  rather  than  by  any  sort 
of  enthusiastic  devotion;  not  de- 
sirous of  any  great  change,  because 
any  change  that  might  reasonably 
be  expected  would  be  bad  for  his 
own  vested  interests ;  not  preju- 
diced for  any  policy  save  that  of 
peace  —  preferring,  indeed,  with 
Cicero,  the  most  unjust  peace  to 
the  most  just  war;  tenacious  of 
old  customs,  and  not  particularly 
inquisitive  concerning  ideas  of  pro- 
gress,— on    the    whole,    Giovanni 


thought  himself  what  his  father 
had  been  in  his  youth,  and  more  or 
less  what  he  hoped  his  sons,  if  he 
ever  had  any,  would  be  after  him. 

But  there  was  more  in  him  than 
all  this,  and  at  the  first  distant 
sound  of  battle  he  felt  the  spirit 
stir  within  him,  for  his  real  nature 
was  brave  and  loyal,  unselfish  and 
devoted,  instinctively  sympathis- 
ing with  the  weak  and  hating  the 
lukewarm.  He  had  told  Del  Ferice 
that  he  believed  he  would  fight 
as  a  matter  of  principle:  as  he 
leaned  against  the  marble  pillar 
of  the  door  in  the  Palazzo  Fran- 
gipani, he  wished  the  fight  had 
already  begun. 

Waiting  there,  and  staring  into 
the  moving  crowd,  he  was  aware 
of  a  young  man  with  pale  and 
delicate  features  and  black  hair, 
who  stood  quietly  by  his  side,  and 
seemed  like  himself  an  idle  though 
not  uninterested  spectator  of  the 
scene.  Giovanni  glanced  once  at 
the  young  fellow,  and  thought  he 
recognised  him,  and  glancing  again, 
he  met  his  earnest  look,  and  saw 
that  it  was  Anastase  Gouache,  the 
painter.  Giovanni  knew  him 
slightly,  for  Gouache  was  regarded 
as  a  rising  celebrity,  and,  thanks 
to  Donna  Tullia,  was  invited  to 
most  of  the  great  receptions  and 
balls  of  that  season,  though  he  was 
not  yet  anywhere  on  a  footing  of 
intimacy.  Gouache  was  proud, 
and  would  perhaps  have  stood  aloof 
altogether  rather  than  be  treated 
as  one  of  the  herd  who  are  asked 
"with  everybody,"  as  the  phrase 
goes;  but  he  was  of  an  observ- 
ing turn  of  mind,  and  it  amused 
him  immensely  to  stand  unno- 
ticed, following  the  movements 
of  society's  planets,  comets,  and 
satellites,  and  studying  the  many 
types  of  the  cosmopolitan  Boman 
world. 

"Good       evening.        Monsieur 
Gouache,"  said  Giovanni. 
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"Good  evening,  prince,"  replied 
the  artist,  with  a  somewhat  for- 
mal bow — after  which  both  men  re- 
lapsed into  silence,  and  continued 
to  watch  the  crowd. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  our 
Roman  world  1"  asked  Giovanni, 
presently. 

"I  cannot  compare  it  to  any 
other  world,"  answered  Gouache, 
simply.  "  I  never  went  into  society 
till  I  came  to  Rome.  I  think  it  is 
at  once  brilliant  and  sedate — ^it 
has  a  magnificent  air  of  historical 
antiquity,  and  it  is  a  little  para- 
doxical." 

"Where  is  the  paradox?"  in- 
quired Giovanni. 

"  *  Es-ta  libre  ?     Lea  loia  sont-elles  re- 

sp^ct^ea? 
Cnioa-tu  de  voir  ton  champ  pill^  par 

le  Toisin  ? 
Le  maltre  a-t-il  son  toit,  et  Touvrier 

■on  pain? 


I  }i 


A  smile  flickered  over  the  young 
artist's  face  as  he  quoted  Musset's 
lines  in  answer  to  Giovanni's  ques- 
tion. Giovanni  himself  laughed, 
and  looked  at  Ajiastase  with  some- 
▼hat  increased  interest. 

"Do  you  mean  that  we  are 
revelling  under  the  sword  of  Da- 
mocles---dancing  on  the  eve  of  our 
execution  ?  " 

"Not  precisely.  A  delicate 
flavour  of  uncertainty  about  to- 
morrow gives  zest  to  the  appetite 
of  to^y.  It  is  impossible  that 
sach  a  large  society  should  be 
wholly  unconscious  of  its  own  im- 
minent danger — and  yet  these  men 
and  women  go  about  to-night  as  if 
they  were  Romans  of  old,  rulers  of 
the  world,  only  less  sure  of  them- 
selves than  of  the  stability  of  the 
empire." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Giovanni, 
glancing  curiously  at  the  pale 
young  man  beside  him.  **In  an- 
swer to  your  quotation,  I  can  say 
that  I  am  as  free  as  I  care  to  be ; 


that  the  laws  are  sufficiently  re- 
spected ;  that  no  one  has  hitherto 
thought  it  worth  while  to  plunder 
my  acres;  that  I  have  a  modest 
roof  of  my  own ;  and  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  there  are  no  work- 
men starving  in  the  streets  at 
present.  You  are  answered,  it 
seems  to  me.  Monsieur  Gouache." 

"  Is  that  really  your  belief  ? " 
asked  the  artist,  quietly. 

"Yes.  As  for  my  freedom,  I 
am  as  free  as  air;  no  one  thinks 
of  hindering  my  movements.  As 
for  the  laws,  they  are  made  for 
good  citizens,  and  good  citizens 
will  respect  them ;  if  bad  citizens 
do  not,  that  is  their  loss.  My 
acres  are  safe,  possibly  because 
they  are  not  worth  taking,  though 
they  yield  me  a  modest  compe- 
tence sufficient  for  my  needs  and 
for  the  needs  of  those  who  cultivate 
them  for  me." 

"  And  yet  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  talk  in  Rome  about  misery  and 
injustice  and  oppression " 

"There  will  be  a  great  deal 
more  talk  about  those  evils,  with 
much  better  cause,  if  people  who 
think  like  you  succeed  in  bringing 
about  a  revolution,  Monsieur  Gou- 
ache," answered  Giovanni,  coldly. 

"  If  many  people  think  like  you, 
prince,  a  revolution  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  As  for  me,  I  am  a 
foreigner,  and  I  see  what  I  can, 
and  listen  to  what  I  hear." 

"A  revolution  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  It  was  tried  here  and 
failed.  If  we  are  overcome  by  a 
great  power  from  without,  we 
shall  have  no  choice  but  to  yield, 
if  any  of  us  survive — for  we  would 
fight.  But  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  within." 

"Perhaps  not,"  returned  Gou- 
ache, thoughtfully.  "  I  hear  such 
opposite  opinions  that  I  hardly 
know   what  to   think." 

"I  hear  that  you  are  to  paint 
Cardinal  Antonelli's  portrait,"  said 
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Giovanni.  "  Perhaps  his  Eminence 
will  help  you  to  decide," 

"  Yes ;  they  say  he  is  the 
cleverest  man  in  Europe." 

"In  that  they — whoever  they 
may  be — are  mistaken,"  replied 
Giovanni.  "But  he  is  a  man  of 
immense  intellect,  nevertheless." 

"I  am  not  sure  whether  I  will 
paint  his  portrait  after  all,"  said 
Gouache. 

"You  do  not  wish  to  be  per- 
suaded ? " 

"  No.  My  own  ideas  please  me 
very  well  for  the  present.  I  would 
not  exchange  them  for  those  of 
any  one  else." 

"May  I  ask  what  those  ideas 
arel"  inquired  Giovanni,  with  a 
show  of  interest. 

"  I  am  a  republican,"  answered 
Gouache,  quietly.  "I  am  also  a 
good  Catholic." 

"Then  you  are  yourself  much 
more  paradoxical  than  the  whole 
of  our  Bom  an  society  put  togeth- 
er," answered  Giovanni,  with  a 
dry  laugh. 

"Perhaps.  There  comes  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world." 

It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock 
when  Corona  arrived,  old  Astrar- 
dente  sauntering  jauntily  by  her 
side,  his  face  arranged  with  more 
than  usual  care,  and  his  glossy 
wig  curled  cunningly  to  represent 
nature.  He  was  said  to  possess  a 
number  of  wigs  of  different  lengths, 
which  he  wore  in  rotation,  thus 
sustaining  the  impression  that  his 
hair  was  cut  from  time  to  time. 
In  his  eye  a  single  eyeglass  was 
adjusted,  and  as  he  walked  he 
swung  his  hat  delicately  in  his 
tightly  gloved  fingers.  He  wore 
the  plainest  of  collars  and  the 
simplest  of  gold  studs;  no  chain 
dangled  showily  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  and  his  small  feet  were  en- 
cased in  little  patent-leather  shoes. 
But  for  his  painted  face,  he  might 


have  passed  for  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  fashionable  simplicity.  But 
his  face  betrayed  him. 

As  for  Corona,  she  was  dazzling- 
ly  beautiful.  Not  that  any  colour 
or  material  she  wore  could  greatly 
enhance  her  beauty,  for  all  who 
saw  her  on  that  memorable  night 
remembered  the  wonderful  light 
in  her  face,  and  the  strange  look 
in  her  splendid  eyes  ;  but  the  thick 
soft  fall  of  the  white  velvet  made 
as  it  were  a  pedestal  for  her  love- 
liness, and  the  Astrardente  jewels 
that  clasped  her  waist  and  throat 
and  crowned  her  raven  hair,  col- 
lected the  radiance  of  the  many 
candles,  and  made  the  light  cling 
to  her  and  follow  her  as  she  walked 
Giovanni  saw  her  enter,  and  his 
whole  adoration  came  upon  him  as 
a  madness  upon  a  sick  man  in  a 
fever,  so  that  he  would  have  sprung 
forward  to  meet  her,  and  fallen  at 
her  feet  and  worshipped  her,  had 
he  not  suddenly  felt  that  he  was 
watched  by  more  than  one  of  the 
many  who  paused  to  see  her  go  by. 
He  moved  from  his  place  and  stood 
near  the  door  where  she  would 
have  to  pass,  and  for  a  moment 
his  heart  stood  still. 

He  hardly  knew  how  it  was. 
He  found  himself  speaking  to  her. 
He  asked  her  for  a  dance,  he  asked 
boldly  for  the  cotillon — he  never 
knew  how  he  had  dared;  she  as- 
sented, let  her  eyes  rest  upon  him 
for  one  moment  with  an  indescrib- 
able expression,  then  grew  very 
calm  and  cold,  and  passed  on. 

It  was  all  over  in  an  instant. 
Giovanni  moved  back  to  his  place 
as  she  went  by,  and  stood  still  like 
a  man  stunned.  It  was  well  that 
there  were  yet  nearly  two  hours 
before  the  preliminary  dancing 
would  be  over;  he  ne^ed  some 
time  to  collect  himself.  The  air 
seemed  full  of  strange  voices,  and 
he  watched  the  moving  faces  as 
in  a  dream,  unable  to  concentrate 
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his  attention  upon  anything  he 
saw. 

''He  looks  as  though  he  had  a 
stroke  of  paralysis/'  said  a  woman's 
voice  near  him.  It  did  not  strike 
him,  in  his  strange  bewilderment, 
that  it  was  Donna  TuUia  who  had 
spoken,  still  less  that  she  was 
speaking  of  him,  almost  to  him. 

"Something  very  like  it,  I  should 
say,"  answered  Del  Fence's  oily 
voice.  "  He  has  probably  been  ill 
since  yon  saw  him.  Sarracinesca 
is  an  unhealthy  place." 

Giovanni  turned  sharply  round. 

"  Yes ;  we  were  speaking  of 
yon,  Don  Giovanni,"  said  Donna 
Tullia,  with  some  scorn.  "  Does 
it  strike  you  that  you  were  exceed- 
ingly rude  in  not  letting  me  know 
that  you  were  going  out  of  town 
when  you  had  promised  to  dance 
with  me  at  the  Yaldamo  balU" 
She  curled  her  small  lip  and  sliow- 
ed  her  sharp  white  teeth.  Gio- 
vanni was  a  man  of  the  world, 
however,  and  was  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

"  I  apologise  most  humbly,"  he 
said.  "  It  was  indeed  very  rude ; 
but  in  the  urgency  of  the  case,  I 
forgot  all  other  engagements.  I 
really  beg  your  pardon.  Will  you 
honour  me  with  a  dance  this  even- 
ingt" 

"  I  have  every  dance  engaged," 
answered  Madame  Mayer,  coldly 
staring  at  him. 

**  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Gio- 
vanni, inwardly  thanking  heaven 
for  his  good  fortune,  and  wishing 
she  would  go  away. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Donna 
Tnllia^  judging  that  she  had  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect  upon  him. 
"Let  me  look.  I  believe  I  have 
one  waltz  left.  Let  me  see.  Yes, 
the  one  before  the  last — ^you  can 
have  it  if  you  like." 

"Thank  you,"  murmured  Gio- 
vanni, greatly  annoyed.  "I  will 
remember." 


Madame  Mayer  laid  her  hand 
upon  Del  Fence's  arm,  and  moved 
away.  She  was  a  vain  woman,  and 
being  in  love  with  Sarracinesca 
after  her  own  fashion,  could  not 
understand  that  he  should  be 
wholly  indifferent  to  her.  She 
thought  that  in  telling  him  she 
had  no  dances  she  had  given  him 
a  little  wholesome  punishment, 
and  that  in  giving  one  after  all 
she  had  conferred  a  favour  upon 
him.  She  also  believed  that  she 
annoyed  Del  Ferice,  which  always 
amused  her.  But  Del  Ferice  was 
more  than  a  match  for  her,  with 
his  quiet  ways  and  smooth  tongue. 

They  went  into  the  ball-room 
together  and  danced  a  few  minutes. 
When  the  music  ceased,  XJgo  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  plea  that  he 
was  engaged  for  the  quadrille  that 
followed.  He  at  once  set  out  in 
search  of  the  Duchessa  d'Astrar- 
dente,  and  did  not  lose  sight  of  her 
again.  She  did  not  dance  before 
the  cotillon,  she  said ;  and  she  sat 
down  in  a  high  chair  in  the  picture- 
gallery,  while  three  or  four  men, 
among  whom  was  Yaldamo,  sat 
and  stood  near  her,  doing  their 
best  to  amuse  her.  Others  came, 
and  some  went  away,  but  Corona 
did  not  move,  and  sat  amongst  her 
little  court,  glad  to  have  the  time 
pass  in  any  way  until  the  cotillon. 
When  Del  Ferice  had  ascertained 
her  position,  he  went  about  his 
business,  which  was  manifold  — 
dancing  frequently,  and  making  a 
point  of  speaking  to  every  one  in 
the  room.  At  the  end  of  an  hour, 
he  joined  the  group  of  men  around 
the  Duchessa  and  took  part  in  the 
conversation. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  make 
the  talk  turn  upon  Giovanni  Sarra- 
cinesca. Every  one  was  more  or 
less  curious  about  the  journey  he 
had  made,  and  especially  about 
the  cause  of  his  absence.  Each  of 
the   men  had   something  to   say, 
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and  each,  knowing  the  popular 
report  that  Giovanni  was  in  love 
with  Oorona,  said  his  say  with  as 
much  wit  as  he  could  command. 
Corona  herself  was  interested,  for 
she  alone  understood  his  sudden  ab- 
sence, and  was  anxious  to  hear  the 
common  opinion  concerning  it. 

The  theories  advanced  were  vari- 
ous. Some  said  he  had  been  quar- 
relling with  the  local  authorities 
of  Sarracinesca,  who  interfered 
with  his  developments  and  im- 
provements upon  the  estate,  and 
they  gave  laughable  portraits  of 
the  village  sages  with  whom  he 
had  been  engaged.  Others  said 
he  had  only  stopped  there  a  day, 
and  had  been  in  Naples.  One  said 
he  had  been  boar-hunting ;  another, 
that  the  Sarracinesca  woods  had 
been  infested  by  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, who  were  terrorising  the 
country. 

"And  what  do  you  say,  Del 
Ferice?"  asked  Corona,  seeing  a 
cunning  smile  upon  the  man's  pale 
fat  face. 

"  It  is  very  simple,"  said  Ugo ; 
"it  is  a  very  simple  matter  in- 
deed. If  the  Duchessa  will  permit 
me,  I  will  call  him,  and  we  will  ask 
him  directly  what  he  has  been 
doing.  There  he  stands  with  old 
Cantalorgano  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  Public  curiosity  de- 
mands to  be  satisfied.  May  I  call 
him,  Duchessa  ?" 

"By  no  means,"  said  Corona, 
quickly.  But  before  she  had 
spoken,  Valdamo,  who  was  always 
sanguine  and  impulsive,  had  rap- 
idly crossed  the  gallery  and  was 
already  speaking  to  Giovanni.  The 
latter  bowed  his  head  as  though 
obeying  an  order,  and  came  quietly 
back  with  the  young  man  who  had 
called  him.  The  crowd  of  men 
parted  before  him  as  he  advanced 
to  the  Duchessa's  chair,  and  stood 
waiting  in  some  surprise. 

"What    are    your    commands. 


Duchessa  ? "  he  asked,  in  somewhat 
formal  tones. 

"  Valdamo  is  too  quick,*'  an- 
swered Corona,  who  was  greatly 
annoyed.  "Some  one  suggested 
calling  you  to  settle  a  dispute,  and 
he  went  before  I  could  stop  him. 
I  fear  it  is  very  impertinent  of  us." 

"  I  am  entirely  at  your  service," 
said  Giovanni,  who  was  delighted 
at  having  been  called,  and  had 
found  time  to  recover  from  his 
first  excitement  on  seeing  her. 
"What  is  the  question?" 

"We  were  all  talking  about 
you,"  said  Valdamo. 

"  We  were  wondering  where  you 
had  been,"  said  another. 

"  They  said  you  had  gone  boar- 
hunting." 

"  Or  to  Naples." 

"Or  even  to  Paris."  Three  or 
four  spoke  in  one  breath. 

"I  am  exceedingly  flattered  at 
the  interest  you  all  show  in  me," 
said  Giovanni,  quietly.  "  There  is 
very  little  to  tell.  I  have  been  in 
Sarracinesca  upon  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, spending  my  days  in  the 
woods  with  my  steward,  and  my 
nights  in  keeping  away  the  cold 
and  the  ghosts.  I  would  have  in- 
vited you  all  to  join  the  festivity, 
had  I  known  how  much  you  were 
interested.  The  beef  up  there  is 
monstrously  tough,  and  the  rats 
are  abominably  noisy,  but  the 
mountain  air  is  said  to  be  very 
healthy." 

Most  of  the  men  present  felt 
that  they  had  not  only  behaved 
foolishly,  but  had  spoiled  the  little 
circle  around  the  Duchessa  by  in- 
troducing a  man  who  had  the 
power  to  interest  her  where  they 
could  only  afford  amusement. 
Valdamo  was  still  standing,  and 
his  chair  beside  Corona  was  vacant. 
Giovanni  calmly  installed  himself 
upon  it,  and  began  to  talk  as 
though  nothing  had  happened. 

"  You  are  not  dancing,  Duch- 
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ess&y"  he  remarked.  ''I  suppose 
yon  have  been  in  the  ball-room  ? " 

"Yes — and  I  am  rather  tired 
this  evening.     I  will  wait." 

"You  were  here  at  the  last 
great  ball,  before  the  old  prince 
died,  were  you  not?"  asked  Gio- 
vanni, remembering  that  occ€usion 
as  the  first  where  he  had  seen  her. 

"Yes,"  she  answered;  "and  I 
remember  that  we  danced  together; 
and  the  accident  to  the  window, 
and  the  story  of  the  ghost." 

So  they  fell  into  conversation, 
and  though  one  or  two  of  the  men 
ventured  an  ineffectual  remark,  the 
little  circle  dropped  away,  and 
Giovanni  was  left  alone  by  the 
side  of  the  Duchessa.  The  distant 
opening  strains  of  a  waltz  came 
floating  down  the  gallery,  but 
neither  of  the  two  heard,  nor 
cared. 

"It  is  strange,"  Giovanni  said. 
"  They  say  it  has  always  happened, 
since  the  memory  of  man.  No  one 
has  ever  seen  anything,  but  when- 
ever there  is  a  great  ball,  there  is 
a  crash  of  broken  glass  some  time 
in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Ko- 
hodj  could  ever  explain  why  that 
window  fell  in,  five  years  ago — five 
years  ago  this  month, — this  very 
day,  I  believe,"  he  continued  sud- 
denly, in  the  act  of  recollection. 
"  Yes — the  nineteenth  of  January, 
I  remember  very  well — it  was  my 
mother's  birthday." 

"It  is  not  so  extraordinary," 
said  Corona,  "  for  it  chances  to  be 
the  name-day  of  the  present  prince. 
That  was  probably  the  reason  why 
it  was  chosen  this  year."  She 
spoke  a  little  nervously,  as  though 
still  ill  at  ease. 

"But  it  is  very  strange,"  said 
Giovanni,  in  a  low  voice.  "  It  is 
strange  that  we  should  have  met 
here  the  first  time,  and  that  we 
should  not  have  met  here  since, 
until — to-day." 

He   looked  towards  her  as  he 


spoke,  and  their  eyes  met  and  lin- 
gered in  each  other's  gaze.  Sud- 
denly the  blood  mounted  to  Cor- 
ona's cheeks,  her  eyelids  drooped, 
she  leaned  back  in  her  seat  and 
was  silent. 

Far  off,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
ball-room,  Del  Ferice  found  Donna 
Tullia  alone.  She  was  very  angry. 
The  dance  for  which  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Giovanni  Sarracinesea 
had  begun,  and  was  already  half 
over,  and  still  he  did  not  come. 
Her  pink  face  was  unusually  flush- 
ed, and  there  was  a  disagreeable 
look  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"  Ah  ! — I  see  Don  Giovanni  has 
again  forgotten  his  engagement," 
said  Ugo,  in  smooth  tones.  He 
well  knew  that  he  himself  had 
brought  about  the  omission,  but 
none  could  have  guessed  it  from 
his  manner.  "May  I  have  the 
honour  of  a  turn  before  your  cava- 
lier arrives  1 "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  said  Donna  Tullia,  angri- 
ly. "Give  me  your  arm.  We 
will  go  and  find  him."  She  al- 
most hissed  the  words  through  her 
closed  teeth. 

She  hardly  knew  that  Del  Ferice 
was  leading  her  as  they  moved  to- 
wards the  picture-gallery,  passing 
through  the  crowded  rooms  that 
lay  between.  She  never  spoke; 
but  her  movement  was  impetuous, 
and  she  resented  being  delayed  by 
the  hosts  of  men  and  women  who 
filled  the  way.  As  they  entered 
the  long  apartment,  where  the  por- 
traits of  the  Frangipani  lined  the 
walls  from  end  to  end,  Del  Ferice 
uttered  a  well -feigned  exclama- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  there  he  is ! "  he  cried. 
"  Do  you  see  him  ? — his  back  is 
turned — he  is  alone  with  Astrar- 
dente." 

"  Come,"  said  Donna  Tullia, 
shortly.  Del  Ferice  would  have 
preferred  to  have  let  her  go  alone, 
and  to  have  witnessed  from  a  dis- 
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tance  the  scene  he  had  brought 
about.  But  he  could  not  refuse  to 
accomp  nj  Madame  Mayer. 

Neith  r  Corona,  who  was  facing 
the  pair,  but  was  talking  with 
Giovanni,  nor  Giovanni  himself, 
who  was  turned  away  from  them, 
noticed  their  approach  until  they 
came  and  stood  still  beside  them. 
Sarracinesca  looked  up  and  started. 
The  Duchessa  d'Astrardente  raised 
her  black  eyebrows  in  surprise. 

"  Our  dance  ! "  exclaimed  Gio- 
vanni, in  considerable  agitation. 
"It  is  the  one  after  this " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Donna 
Tullia,  in  tones  trembling  with 
rage,  "it  is  already  over.  It  is 
the  most  unparalleled  insolence  !  " 

Giovanni  was  profoundly  dis- 
gusted at  himself  and  Donna  Tul- 
lia. He  cared  not  so  much  for  the 
humiliation  itself,  which  was  bad 
enough,  as  for  the  annoyance  the 
scene  caused  Corona,  who  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  in  angry  as- 
tonishment, but  of  course  could 
have  nothing  to  say. 

"  I  can  only  assure  you  that  I 
thought " 

"  Silence,  Prince  ! "  cried  Don- 
na Tullia,   losing   all  self-control. 


"There  is  no  excuse,  nor  pardon 
— it  is  the  second  time.  Do  not 
insult  me  further,  by  inventing  un- 
truths for  your  apology." 

"  Nevertheless "  began  Gio- 
vanni, who  was  sincerely  sorry  for 
his  great  rudeness,  and  would  glad- 
ly have  attempted  to  explain  his 
conduct,  seeing  that  Donna  Tullia 
was  so  justly  angry. 

"  There  is  no  nevertheless ! "  she 
interrupted.  "  You  may  stay  where 
you  are,"  she  added,  with  a  scorn- 
ful glance  at  the  Duchessa  d'As- 
trardente.  Then  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  Del  Fence's  arm,  and  swept 
angrily  past,  so  that  the  train  of 
her  red  silk  gown  brushed  sharply 
against  Corona's  soft  white  vel- 
vet. 

Giovanni  remained  standing  a 
moment,  with  a  puzzled  expression 
upon  his  face. 

"  How  could  you  do  anything  so 
rude? "  asked  Corona,  very  gravely. 
"  She  will  never  forgive  you,  ajid 
she  will  be  quite  right." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  I  forgot," 
he  answered,  seating  himself  again. 
"  It  is  dreadful — unpardonable — 
but  perhaps  the  consequences  will 
be  good." 


CHAPTER   XI. 


Corona  was  ill  at  ease.  In  the 
first  few  moments  of  being  alone 
with  Giovanni  the  pleasure  she 
felt  outweighed  all  other  thoughts. 
But  as  the  minutes  lengthened  to 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  half  an 
hour,  she  grew  nervous,  and  her 
answers  came  more  and  more 
shortly.  She  said  to  herself  that 
she  should  never  have  given  him 
the  cotillon,  and  she  wondered  how 
the  remainder  of  the  time  would 
pass.  The  realisation  of  what  had 
occurred  came  upon  her,  and  the 
hot  blood  rose  to  her  face  and 
^bbed  away  again,  and  rose  once 


more.  Yet  she  could  not  speak 
out  what  her  pride  prompted  her 
to  say,  because  she  pitied  Giovanni 
a  little,  and  was  willing  to  think 
for  a  moment  that  it  was  only  com- 
passion she  felt,  lest  she  should  feel 
that  she  must  send  him  away. 

But  Giovanni  sat  beside  her,  and 
knew  that  the  spell  was  working 
upon  him,  and  that  there  was  no 
salvation.  He  had  taken  her  un- 
awares, though  he  hardly  knew  it, 
when  she  first  entered,  and  he  asked 
her  suddenly  for  a  dance.  He  had 
wondered  vaguely  why  she  had  so 
freely  consented  ;  but,  in  the  wild 
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delight  of  being  by  her  side,  he 
lost  completely  all  hold  upon  him- 
self, and  yielded  to  the  exquisite 
charm  of  her  presence,  as  a  man 
who  has  struggled  for  a  moment 
against  a  powerful  opiate  sinks 
under  its  influence,  and  involun- 
tarily acknowledges  his  weakness. 
Strong  as  he  was,  his  strength  was 
all  gone,  and  he  knew  not  where 
he  should  find  it. 

"You  will  have  to  make  her 
some  further  apology,"  said  Corona, 
as  Madame  Mayer's  red  train  dis- 
appeared through  the  doorway  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"Of  course  —  I  must  do  some- 
thing about  it,"  said  Giovanni,  ab- 
sently. "  After  all,  I  do  not  won- 
der— it  is  amazing  that  I  should 
have  recognised  her  at  all.  I 
should  forget  anything  to-night, 
except  that  I  am  to  dance  with 
you. 

The  Duchessa  looked  away,  and 
fanned  herself  slowly;  but  she 
sighed  quickly,  and  checked  the 
deep-drawn  breath  as  by  a  great 
effort.  The  waltz  was  over,  and 
the  dancers  streamed  through  the 
intervening  rooms  towards  the 
gallery  in  quest  of  a  fresher  air  and 
freer  space.  Two  and  two  they 
came,  quickly  following  each  other 
and  passing  on,  some  filling  the 
high  seats  along  the  walls,  others 
hastening  towards  the  supper- 
rooms  beyond.  A  few  minutes 
earlier  Sarracinesca  and  Corona 
had  been  almost  alone  in  the  great 
apartment;  now  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  chatter- 
ing crowd  of  men  and  women,  with 
flashed  faces  or  unnaturally  pale, 
according  as  the  effort  of  dancing 
affected  each,  and  the  indistin- 
guishable din  of  hundreds  of  voices 
so  filled  the  air  that  Giovanni  and 
the  Duchessa  could  hardly  hear 
each  other  speak. 

"This  is  intolerable,"  said  Gio- 
yanniy   suddenly.     "You  are  not 


engaged  for  the  last  quadrille? 
Shall  we  not  go  away  until  the 
cotillon  begins?" 

Corona  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
was  silent.  She  glanced  once  at 
Giovanni,  and  again  surveyed  the 
moving  crowd. 

"Yes,"  she  said  at  last;  "let 
us  go  away." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  answered 
Giovanni  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 
offered  her  his  arm.  She  looked 
at  him  inquiringly,  and  her  face 
grew  grave,  as  they  slowly  made 
their  way  out  of  the  room. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  con- 
servatory, and  went  in  among  the 
great  plants  and  the  soft  lights. 
There  was  no  one  there ;  and  they 
slowly  paced  the  broad  walk  that 
was  left  clear  all  round  the  glass- 
covered  chamber,  and  up  and  down 
the  middle.  The  plants  were  dis- 
posed so  thickly  as  to  form  almost 
impenetrable  walls  of  green  on 
either  side ;  and  at  one  end  there 
was  an  open  space  where  a  little 
marble  fountain  played,  around 
which  were  disposed  seats  of 
carved  wood.  But  Giovanni  and 
Corona  continued  to  walk  slowly 
along  the  tiled  path. 

"  Why  did  you  say  I  was  good 
just  now  ? "  asked  Corona  at  last. 
Her  voice  sounded  cold. 

"  I  should  not  have  said  it,  per- 
haps," answered  Giovanni.  "  I 
say  many  things  which  I  cannot 
help  saying.     I  am  very  sorry." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  too,"  answered 
the  Duchessa,  quietly. 

"  Ah !  if  you  knew,  you  would 
forgive  me.  If  you  could  guess 
half  the  truth,  you  would  forgive 
me." 

"  I  would  rather  not  guess  it." 

"  Of  course  ;  but  you  have  al- 
ready— you  know  it  all.  Have  I 
not  told  you  1 "  Giovanni  spoke  in 
despairing  tones.  He  was  utterly 
weak  and  spellbound ;  he  could 
hardly  find  any  words  at  all. 
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"Don  Giovanni,"  said  Corona, 
speaking  very  proudly  and  calmly, 
but  not  unkindly,  "  I  have  known 
you  so  long,  I  believe  you  to  be 
so  honourable  a  man,  that  I  am 
willing  to  suppose  that  you  said 
— what  you  said — ^in  a  moment 
of  madness." 

"  Madness  !  It  was  madness  ; 
but  it  is  more  sweet  to  remember 
than  all  the  other  doings  of  my 
life,"  said  Sarracinesca,  his  tongue 
unloosed  at  last.  "  If  it  is  madness 
to  love  you,  I  am  mad  past  all 
cure.  There  is  no  healing  for  me 
now ;  I  shall  never  find  my  senses 
again,  for  they  are  lost  in  you,  and 
lost  for  ever.  Drive  me  away, 
crush  me,  trample  on  me  if  you 
will ;  you  cannot  kill  me  nor  kill 
my  madness,  for  I  live  in  you  and 
for  you,  and  I  cannot  die.  That 
is  all.  I  am  not  eloquent  as  other 
men  are,  to  use  smooth  words  and 
twist  phrases.     I  love  you " 

"You  have  said  too  much  al- 
ready— ^too  much,  far  too  much," 
murmured  Corona,  in  broken  tones. 
She  had  withdrawn  her  hand  from 
his  during  his  passionate  speech, 
and  stood  back  from  against  the 
dark  wall  of  green  plants,  her  head 
drooping  upon  her  breast,  her 
fingers  clasped  fast  together.  His 
short  rude  words  were  terribly 
sweet  to  hear;  it  was  fearful  to 
think  that  she  was  alone  with  him, 
that  one  step  would  bring  her  to 
his  side,  one  passionate  impulse 
throw  her  white  arms  about  his 
neck,  one  faltering  sigh  of  over- 
whelming love  bring  her  queenly 
head  down  upon  his  shoulder.  Ah, 
God  !  how  gladly  she  would  let  her 
tears  flow  and  speak  for  her !  how 
unutterably  sweet  it  would  be  to 
rest  for  one  instant  in  his  arms,  to 
love  and  be  loved  as  she  longed 
to  be! 

"You  are  so  cold,"  he  cried, 
passionately.  "  You  cannot  under- 
stand.    All  spoken  words  are  not 


too  much,  are  not  enough  to  move 
you,  to  make  you  see  that  I  do 
really  worship  and  adore  yon ;  you, 
the  whole  of  you — your  glorious 
face,  your  sweet  small  hands,  your 
queenly  way,  the  light  of  your 
eyes,  and  the  words  of  your  lips- 
all  of  you,  body  and  soul,  I  love. 
I  would  I  might  die  now,  for  you 
know  it,  even  if  you  will  not 
understand " 

He  moved  a  step  nearer  to  her, 
stretching  out  his  hands  as  he 
spoke.  Corona  trembled  convuls- 
ively, and  her  lips  turned  white  in 
the  torture  of  temptation;  she 
leaned  far  back  against  the  green 
leaves,  staring  wildly  at  Giovanni, 
held  as  in  a  vice  by  the  mighty 
passions  of  love  and  fear.  Having 
yielded  her  ears  to  his  words,  they 
fascinated  her  horribly.  He,  poor 
man,  had  long  lost  all  control  of 
himself.  His  resolutions,  long 
pondered  in  the  solitude  of  Sarrft- 
cinesca,  had  vanished  like  unsub- 
stantial vapours  before  a  strong 
fire,  and  his  heart  and  soul  were 
ablaze. 

"  Do  not  look  at  me  so,"  he  said, 
almost  tenderly.  "  Do  not  look  at 
me  as  though  you  feared  me,  as 
though  you  hated  me.  Can  you 
not  see  that  it  is  I  who  fear  you 
as  well  as  love  you,  who  tremble 
at  your  coldness,  who  watch  for 
your  slightest  kind  look)  Ah, 
Corona,  you  have  made  me  so 
happy ! — ^there  is  no  angel  in  all 
heaven  but  would  give  up  his 
Paradise  to  change  for  mine!" 

He  had  taken  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  wildly  to  his  lips.  Her 
eyelids  drooped,  and  her  head  fell 
back  for  one  moment.  They  stood 
so  very  near  that  his  arm  had 
almost  stolen  about  her  slender 
waist,  he  almost  thought  he  was 
supporting  her. 

Suddenly,  without  the  least 
warning,  she  drew  herself  up  to 
her  full  height,  and  thrust  Giovanni 
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back  to  her  arm's  length,  strongly, 
almost  roughly. 

"Never!"  she  said.  "I  am  a 
weak  woman,  but  not  so  weak  as 
that.  I  am  miserable,  but  not  so 
miserable  as^  to  listen  to  you. 
Giovanni  Sarracinesca,  you  say 
you  love  me — God  grant  it  is  not 
true  !  but  you  say  it.  Then,  have 
you  no  honour,  no  courage,  no 
strength  f  Is  there  nothing  of  the 
man  left  in  you  ?  Is  there  no  truth 
in  your  love,  no  generosity  in  your 
heart  ?  If  you  so  love  me  as  you 
say  you  do,  do  you  care  so  little 
what  becomes  of  me  as  to  tempt 
me  to  love  youl" 

She  spoke  very  earnestly,  not 
scomfalirnor  an^y,  but  in  the 
certainty  of  strength  and  right, 
and  in  the  strong  persuasion  that 
the  headstrong  man  would  hear 
and  be  convinced.  She  was  weak 
no  longer ;  for  one  desperate  mo- 
ment her  fate  had  trembled  in  the 
balance,  but  she  had  not  hesitated 
even  then ;  she  had  struggled 
bravely,  and  her  brave  soul  had 
won  the  great  battle.  She  had 
been  weak  the  other  day  at  the 
theatre,  in  letting  herself  ask  the 
question  to  which  she  knew  the 
answer;  she  had  been  miserably 
weak  that  very  night  in  so  aban- 
doning herself  to  the  influence  she 
loved  and  dreaded;  but  at  the 
great  moment,  when  heaven  and 
earth  swam  before  her  as  in  a  wild 
and  unreal  mirage,  with  the  voice 
of  the  man  she  loved  ringing  in 
her  ears,  speaking  such  words  as 
it  was  an  ecstasy  to  hear,  she  had 
been  no  longer  weak — the  reality 
of  danger  had  brought  forth  the 
sincerity  of  her  goodness,  and  her 
heart  had  found  courage  to  do  a 
great  deed,  for  she  had  overcome, 
and  she  knew  it. 

Giovanni  stood  back  from  her, 
and  hung  his  head.  In  a  moment 
the  force  of  his  passion  was  checked, 
and  from  the  supreme  verge  of  un- 


speakable and  rapturous  delight, 
he  was  cast  suddenly  into  the 
depth  of  his  own  remorse.  He 
stood  silent  before  her,  trembling 
and  awestruck. 

"You  cannot  understand  me," 
she  said.  "  I  do  not  understand 
myself.  But  this  I  know,  that 
you  are  not  what  you  have  seemed 
to-night — that  there  is  enough 
manliness  and  nobility  in  you  to 
respect  a  woman,  and  that  you 
will  hereafter  prove  that  I  am 
right.  I  pray  that  I  may  not  see 
you  any  more ;  but  if  I  must  see 
you,  I  will  trust  you  thus  much — 
say  that  I  may  trust  you,"  she 
added,  her  strong  smooth  voice 
sinking  in  a  trembling  cadence, 
half  beseeching,  and  yet  wholly 
commanding. 

Sarracinesca  bent  his  heavy 
brows,  and  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  he  looked  up,  and 
his  eyes  met  hers,  and  seemed  to 
gather  strength  from  her. 

"If  you  will  let  me  see  you 
sometimes,  you  may  trust  me.  I 
would  I  were  as  noble  and  good 
as  you — I  am  not.  I  will  try  to 
be.  Ah,  Corona  ! "  he  cried  sud- 
denly, "  forgive  me,  forgive  me  ! 
I  hardly  knew  what  I  said." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  the  Duchessa, 
gently;  "you  must  not  speak 
like  that,  nor  call  me  Corona. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  forgive 
you  wholly,  but  I  believe  in  you. 
I  believe  you  will  understand,  and 
that  you  will  be  worthy  of  the 
trust  I  place  in  you." 

"Indeed,  Duchessa,  none  shall 
say  that  they  have  trusted  one  of 
our  name  in  vain,"  answered  Gio- 
vanni very  proudly — "  neither  man 
nor  woman, — and,  least  of  all 
women,  you." 

"That  is  well,"  said  she,  with 
the  faint  shadow  of  a  smile.  "  I 
would  rather  see  you  proud  than 
reckless.  See  that  you  remain  so 
— that  neither  by  word  nor  deed 
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you  ever  remind  me  that  I  have 
had  anything  to  forgive.  It  is 
the  only  way  in  which  any  inter- 
course between  us  can  be  possible 
after  this — this  dreadful  night." 

Giovanni  bowed  his  head.  He 
was  still  pale,  but  he  had  regained 
control  of  himself. 

"  I  solemnly  promise  that  I  will 
not  recall  it  to  your  memory,  and 
I  implore  your  forgiveness,  even 
though  you  cannot  forget." 

"  I  cannot  forget,"  said  Corona, 
almost  under  her  breath.  Gio- 
vanni's eyes  flashed  for  a  moment. 
"  Shall  we  go  back  to  the  ball- 
room ?    I  will  go  home  soon." 

As  they  turned  to  go,  a  loud 
crash,  as  of  broken  glass,  with  the 
fall  of  some  heavy  body,  startled 
them,  and  made  them  stand  still 
in- the  middle  of  the  walk.  The 
noisy  concussion  was  followed  by 
a  complete  silence.  Corona,  whose 
nerves  had  been  severely  tried, 
trembled  slightly. 

"  It  is  strange,"  she  said ;  "  they 
say  it  always  happens." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 
The  thick  web  of  plants  hid  the 
cause  of  the  noise  from  view, 
whatever  it  might  be.  Giovanni 
hesitated  a  moment,  looking  about 
to  see  how  he  could  get  behind  the 
banks  of  flower-pots.  Then  he  left 
Corona  without  a  word,  and  strid- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  walk,  disap- 
peared into  the  depths  of  the  con- 
servatory. He  had  noticed  that 
there  was  a  narrow  entrance  at 
the  end  nearest  the  fountain,  in- 
tended  probably  to  admit  the  gar- 
dener for  the  purpose  of  watering 
the  plants.  Corona  could  hear  his 
quick  steps ;  she  thought  she 
heard  a  low  groan  and  a  voice 
whispering, — but  she  might  have 
been  mistaken,  for  the  place  was 
large,  and  her  heart  was  beating 
fast. 

Giovanni  had  not  gone  far  in 
the  narrow  way,  which  was  suffi- 


ciently lighted  by  the  soft  light 
of  the  many  candles  concealed  in 
various  parts  of  the  conservatory, 
when  he  came  upon  the  figure  of 
a  man  sitting,  as  he  had  apparently 
fallen,  across  the  small  passage. 
The  fragments  of  a  heavy  earthen- 
ware vase  lay  beyond  him,  with  a 
heap  of  earth  and  roots ;  and  the 
tall  india-rubber  plant  which  grew 
in  it  had  fallen  against  the  sloping 
glass  roof  and  shattered  several 
panes.  As  Giovanni  came  sud- 
denly upon  him,  the  man  struggled 
to  rise,  and  in  the  dim  light  Sarra- 
cinesca recognised  Del  Ferice.  The 
truth  flashed  upon  him  at  once. 
The  fellow  had  been  listening,  and 
had  probably  heard  all.  Giovanni 
instantly  resolved  to  conceal  the 
fact  from  the  Duchessa,  to  whom 
the  knowledge  that  the  painful 
scene  had  been  overheard  would 
be  a  bitter  mortification.  Gio- 
vanni could  undertake  to  silence 
the  eavesdropper. 

Quick  as  thought  his  strong 
brown  hands  gripped  the  throat 
of  Ugo  del  Ferice,  stifling  his 
breath  like  a  collar  of  iron. 

"  Dog  ! "  he  whispered  fiercely  in 
the  wretch's  ear,  "  if  you  breathe, 
I  will  kill  you  now  !  You  will  find 
me  in  my  own  house  in  an  hour.  Be 
silent  now  !  "  Giovamii  whispered, 
with  such  a  terrible  grip  on  the 
fellow's  throat  that  his  eyeballs 
seemed  starting  from  his  head. 
Then  he  turned  and  went  out  by 
the  way  he  had  entered,  leaving 
Del  Ferice  writhing  with  pain  and 
gasping  for  breath.  As  he  joined 
Corona,  his  face  betrayed  no  emo- 
tion— he  had  been  so  pale  before 
that  he  could  not  turn  whiter  in 
his  anger — but  his  eyes  gleamed 
fiercely  at  the  thought  of  fight 
The  Duchessa  stood  where  he  had 
left  her,  still  much  agitated. 

"It  is  nothing,"  said  Giovanni, 
with  a  forced  laugh,  as  he  offered 
her  his  arm  and  led  her  quickly 
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away.  "Imagine.  A  great  vase 
with  one  of  Frangipani's  favourite 
plants  in  it  had  been  badly  propped, 
and  had  fallen  right  through  the 
glass,  outward.'' 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Corona.  "  I 
was  almost  sure  I  heard  a  groan." 

"It  was  the  wind.  The  glass 
was  broken,  and  it  is  a  stormy 
night." 

"That  was  just  the  way  that 
window  fell  in,  five  years  ago," 
said  Corona.  "  Something  always 
happens  here.  I  think  I  will  go 
home — let  us  find  my  husband." 

No  one  would  have  guessed, 
from  Corona's  face,  that  anything 
extraordinary  had  occurred  in  the 
half -hour  she  had  spent  in  the 
conservatory.  She  walked  calmly 
by  Giovanni's  side,  not  a  trace  of 
excitement  on  her  pale  proud  face, 
not  a  sign  of  uneasiness  in  the 
quiet  glance  of  her  splendid  eyes. 
She  had  conquered,  and  she  knew 
it,  never  to  be  tempted  again ;  she 
had  conquered  herself  and  she  had 
overcome  the  man  beside  her.  Gio- 
vanni glanced  at  her  in  wondering 
admiration. 

"  You  are  the  bravest  woman  in 
the  world,  as  I  am  the  most  con- 
temptible of  men,"  he  said  sudden- 
ly, as  they  entered  the  picture - 
^ery. 

"  I  am  not  brave,"  she  answered 
calmly,  "  neither  are  you  contemp- 
tible, my  friend.  We  have  both 
been  very  near  to  our  destruction, 
but  it  has  pleased  God  to  save  us." 

"By  you,"  said  Sarracinesca, 
very  solemnly.  He  knew  that 
within  six  hours  he  might  be  lying 
dead  upon  some  plot  of  wet  grass 
without  the  city,  and  he  grew  very 
grave,  after  the  manner  of  brave 
men  when  death  is  abroad. 

"You  have  saved  my  soul  to- 
night^" he  said  earnestly.  "Will 
you  give  me  your  blessing  and 
whole  forgiveness?  Do  not  laugh 
at  me,  nor  think  me  foolish.     The 


blessing  of  such  women  as  you 
should  make  men  braver  and 
better." 

The  gallery  was  again  deserted. 
The  cotillon  had  begun,  and  those 
who  were  not  dancing  were  at 
supper.  Corona  stood  still  for  one 
moment  by  the  very  chair  where 
they  had  sat  so  long. 

"  I  forgive  you  wholly.  I  pray 
that  all  blessings  may  be  upon 
you  always,  in  life  and  in  death, 
for  ever." 

Giovanni  bowed  his  head  rever- 
ently. It  seemed  as  though  the 
woman  he  so  loved  was  speaking 
a  benediction  upon  his  death,  a 
last  in  pace  which  should  follow 
him  for  all  eternity. 

"  In  life  and  in  death,  I  will  hon- 
our you  truly  and  serve  you  faith- 
fully, for  ever,"  he  answered.  As 
he  raised  his  head.  Corona  saw  that 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
she  felt  that  there  were  tears  in  her 
own. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  and  they  pass- 
ed on  in  silence. 

She  found  her  husband  at  last 
in  the  supper-room.  He  was  leis- 
urely discussing  the  wing  of  a 
chicken  and  a  small  glass  of  claret- 
and-water,  with  a  gouty  ambassa- 
dor whose  wife  had  insisted  upon 
dancing  the  cotillon,  and  who  was 
revenging  himself  upon  a  Stras- 
bourg pdte  and  a  bottle  of  dry 
champagne. 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  said  Astrar- 
dente,  looking  up  from  his  modest 
fare,  "you  have  been  dancing  1 
You  have  come  to  supper  1  You 
are  very  wise.  I  have  danced  a 
great  deal  myself,  but  I  have  not 
seen  you — the  room  was  so  crowd- 
ed. Here — this  small  table  will 
hold  us  all,  just  a  quartet." 

"  Thanks  —  I  am  not  hungry. 
Will  you  take  me  home  when  you 
have  finished  supper  ?  Or  are  you 
going  to  stay  ?  Do  not  wait,  Don 
Giovanni;    I   know  you  are  busy 
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in  the  cotillon.  M7  husband  will 
take  care  of  me.     Good  night." 

Giovanni  bowed,  and  went  away, 
glad  to  be  alone  at  last.  He  had 
to  be  at  home  in  half  an  hour  accor- 
ding to  his  engagement,  and  he 
had  to  look  about  him  for  a  friend. 
All  Erome  was  at  the  ball ;  but  the 
men  upon  whom  he  could  call  for 
such  service  as  he  required,  were 
all  dancing.  Moreover,  he  reflected 
that  in  such  a  matter  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  some  one  especially 
trustworthy.  It  would  not  do  to 
have  the  real  cause  of  the  duel 
known,  and  the  choice  of  a  second 
was  a  very  important  matter.  He 
never  doubted  that  Del  Ferice 
would  send  some  one  with  a  chal- 
lenge at  the  appointed  time.  Del 
Ferice  was  a  scoundrel,  doubtless  ; 
but  he  was  quick  with  the  foils, 
and  had  often  appeared  as  second 
in  affairs  of  honour. 

Giovanni  stood  by  the  door  of 
the  ball-room,  looking  at  the  many 
familiar  faces,  and  wondering  how 
he  could  induce  any  one  to  leave 
his  partner  at  that  hour,  and  go 
home  with  him.  Suddenly  he  was 
aware  that  his  father  was  standing 
beside  him  and  eyeing  him  curi- 
ously. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Giovan- 
nino  1 "  inquired  the  old  Prince. 
"  Why  are  you  not  dancing  1 " 


"The   fact   is- 


•"  began  Gio- 
vanni, and  then  stopped  suddenly. 
An  idea  struck  him.  He  went 
close  to  his  father,  and  spoke  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  I  have  just 
taken  a  man  by  the  throat  and 
otherwise  insulted  him,  by  calling 
him  a  dog.  The  fellow  seemed 
annoyed,  and  so  I  told  him  he 
might  send  to  our  house  in  an 
hour  for  an  explanation.  I  cannot 
find  a  friend,  because  everybody  is 
dancing  this  abominable  cotillon. 
Perhaps  you  can  help  me,"  he 
added,  looking  at  his  father  rather 


doubtfully.  To  his  surprise  and 
considerable  relief  the  old  Prince 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  Of  course,"  he  cried.  "  What 
do  you  take  me  for  ?  Do  you  think 
I  would  desert  my  boy  in  a  fight. 
Go  and  call  my  carriage,  and  wait 
for  me  while  I  pick  up  somebody 
for  a  witness ;  we  can  talk  on  the 
way  home." 

The  old  Prince  had  been  a  duel- 
list in  his  day,  and  he  would  no 
more  have  thought  of  advising  his 
son  not  to  fight  than  of  refusing  a 
challenge  himself.  He  was,  more- 
over, exceedingly  bored  at  the  ball, 
and  not  in  the  least  sleepy.  The 
prospect  of  an  exciting  night  was 
novel  and  delightful.  He  knew 
Giovanni's  extraordinary  skill,  and 
feared  nothing  for  him.  He  knew 
everybody  in  the  ball-room  was 
engaged,  and  he  went  straight  to 
the  supper-table,  expecting  to  find 
some  one  there.  Astrardente,  the 
Duchessa,  and  the  gouty  ambas- 
sador were  still  together,  as  Gio- 
vanni had  left  them  a  moment 
before.  The  Prince  did  not  like 
Astrardente,  but  he  knew  the  am- 
bassador very  welL  He  called 
him  aside,  with  an  apology  to  the 
Duchessa. 

"I  want  a  young  man  imme- 
diately," said  old  Sarracinesca, 
stroking  his  white  beard  with  his 
broad  brown  hand.  "  Can  you  tell 
of  any  one  who  is  not  dancing  ? " 

"There  is  Astrardente,"  an- 
swered his  Excellency,  with  an 
ironical  smile.  "  A  duel  ? "  he 
asked. 

Sarracinesca  nodded. 

"  I  am  too  old,"  said  the  diplo- 
matist, thoughtfully  ;  "  but  it 
would  be  infinitely  amusing.  I 
cannot  give  you  one  of  my  secre- 
taries either.  It  always  makes 
such  a  scandal.  Oh,  there  goes 
the  very  man  !  Catch  him  before 
it  is  too  late  ! " 

Old  Sarracinesca  glanced  in  the 
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direction  the  ambassador  indicated, 
and  darted  away.  He  was  as  active 
as  a  boy,  in  spite  of  his  sixty  years. 

"Eh!"  he  cried.  "Hi!  you! 
Gome  here  !  Spicca  !  Stop  !  Ex- 
cuse me — I  am  in  a  great  hurry  ! " 

Count  Spicca,  whom  he  thus  ad- 
dressed, paused  and  looked  round 
through  his  single  eyeglass  in  some 
surprise.  He  was  an  immensely 
tall  and  cadaverous-looking  man, 
with  a  black  beard  and  searching 
grey  eyes. 

"I  really  beg  your  pardon," 
said  the  Prince  hurriedly,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  he  came  up,  "but  I  am 
in  a  great  hurry  —  an  affair  of 
honour — ^will  you  be  witness  ?  My 
carriage  is  at  the  door." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Count 
Spicca,  quietly;  and  without 
further  comment  he  accompanied 
the  Prince  to  the  outer  hall.  Gio- 
vanni was  waiting,  and  the  Prince's 
footman  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  In  three  minutes  the  father 
and  son  and  the  melancholy  Spicca 
were  seated  in  the  carriage,  on 
their  way  to  the  Palazzo  Sarra- 
cinesca. 

"Now  then,  Giovannino,"  said 
the  Prince,  as  he  lit  a  cigarette  in 
the  darkness,  "tell  us  all  about 
it." 

"There  is  not  much  to  tell," 
said  Giovanni.  "  If  the  challenge 
arrives,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  fight.  I  took  him  by 
the  throat  and  nearly  strangled 
him." 

"  Whom  ?"  asked  Spicca,  mourn- 
fully. 

"Oh!  it  is  Del  Ferice,"  an- 
swered Giovanni,  who  had  forgot- 
ten that  he  had  not  mentioned 
the  name  of  his  probable  antag- 
onist. The  Prince  laughed. 

"  Del  Ferice !  Who  would  have 
thought  it?  He  is  a  dead  man. 
What  was  it  all  about?" 

"That  is  unnecessary  to  say 
here,"     said     Giovanni,     quietly. 


"  He  insulted  me  grossly.  I  half- 
strangled  him,  and  told  him  he 
was  a  dog.  I  suppose  he  will 
fight." 

"Ah  yes;  he  will  probably 
fight,"  repeated  Spicca,  thought- 
fully. "  What  are  your  weapons, 
Don  Giovanni  1 " 

"Anything  he  likes." 

"  But  the  choice  is  yours  if  he 
challenges,"  returned  the  Count. 

"As  you  please.  Arrange  all 
that — foils,  swords,  or  pistols." 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  take  much 
interest  in  this  affair,"  remarked 
Spicca,  sadly. 

"  He  is  best  with  foils,"  said  the 
old  Prince. 

"Foils  or  pistols,  of  course," 
said  the  Count.  "  Swords  are 
child's-play." 

Satisfied  that  his  seconds  meant 
business,  Giovanni  sank  back  in 
his  comer  of  the  carriage,  and  was 
silent. 

"  We  had  better  have  the  meet- 
ing in  my  villa,"  said  his  father. 
"If  it  rains,  they  can  fight  in- 
doors. I  will  send  for  the  surgeon 
at  once." 

In  a  few  moments  they  reached 
the  Palazzo  Sarracinesca.  The 
Prince  left  word  at  the  porter's 
lodge  that  any  gentlemen  who 
arrived  were  to  be  admitted,  and 
all  three  went  up-stairs.  It  was 
half-past  two  o'clock. 

As  they  entered  the  apartments, 
they  heard  a  carriage  drive  under 
the  great  archway  below. 

"Go  to  your  rooms,  Giovan- 
nino," said  the  old  Prince.  "  These 
fellows  are  punctual.  I  will  call 
you  when  they  are  gone.  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  business  seriously  ? " 

"  I  care  nothing  about  him.  I 
will  give  him  any  satisfaction  he 
pleases,"  answered  Giovanni.  "  It 
is  very  kind  of  you  to  undertake 
the  matter — I  am  very  grateful." 

"  I  would  not  leave  it  to  any- 
body else,"  muttered  the  old  Prince, 
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as  he  hurried  away  to  meet  Del 
Fence's  seconds. 

Giovanni  entered  his  own  rooms, 
and  went  straight  to  his  writing- 
table.  He  took  a  pen  and  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  began  writing.  His 
face  was  very  grave,  but  his  hand 
was  steady.  For  more  than  an 
hour  he  wrote  without  paus- 
ing. Then  his  father  entered  the 
room. 

**  Well  ? "  said  Giovanni,  looking 
up. 

"  It  is  all  settled,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  seriously.  "  You  must 
do  your  best,  my  boy.  This  rascal 
means  to  hurt  you  if  he  can.  Seven 
o'clock  is  the  time.  We  must  leave 
here  at  half-past  six.  You  can 
sleep  two  hours  and  a  half.  I  will 
sit  up  and  call  you.  Spicca  has 
gone  home  to  change  his  clothes 
and  is  coming  back  immediately. 


Now  lie  down.  I  will  see  to  your 
foils " 

"  It  is  foils,  then  ? "  asked  Gio- 
vanni, quietly. 

"  Yes.  They  made  no  objec- 
tion.    You  had  better  lie  down." 

"  I  will.  Father,  if  anything 
should  happen  to  me — it  may,  you 
know — ^you  will  find  my  keys  in 
this  drawer,  and  this  letter,  which 
I  beg  you  will  read.  It  is  to  your- 
self." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  boy !  Noth- 
ing will  happen  to  you — you  will 
just  run  him  through  the  arm  and 
come  home  to  breakfast." 

The  old  Prince  spoke  in  his 
rough  cheerful  way ;  but  his  voice 
trembled,  and  he  turned  aside  to 
hide  two  great  tears  that  had 
fallen  upon  his  dark  cheeks  and 
were  losing  themselves  in  his  white 
beard. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


Giovanni  slept  soundly  for  two 
hours.  He  was  very  tired  with 
the  many  emotions  of  the  night, 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  meet- 
ing being  completed,  it  seemed  as 
though  work  were  over  and  the 
pressure  removed.  It  is  said  that 
men  will  sleep  for  hours  when 
their  trial  is  over  and  the  sentence 
of  death  has  been  passed ;  and 
though  it  was  more  likely  that  Del 
Ferice  would  be  killed  than  that 
Giovanni  would  be  hurt,  the  latter 
felt  not  unlike  a  man  who  has  been 
tried  for  his  life.  He  had  suffered 
in  a  couple  of  hours  almost  every 
emotion  of  which  he  was  capable 
— his  love  for  Corona,  long  con- 
trolled and  choked  down,  had  bro- 
ken bounds  at  last,  and  found  ex- 
pression for  itself;  he  had  in  a 
moment  suffered  the  severest  hu- 
miliation and  the  most  sincere 
sorrow  at  her  reproaches ;  he  had 
known  the  fear  of  seeing  her  no 


more,  and  the  sweetness  of  pardon 
from  her  own  lips ;  he  had  found 
himself  on  a  sudden  in  a  frenzy 
of  righteous  wrath  against  Del 
Ferice,  and  a  moment  later  he  had 
been  forced  to  hide  his  anger  under 
a  calm  face ;  and  at  last,  when  the 
night  was  far  spent,  he  had  re- 
ceived the  assurance  that  in  less 
than  four  hours  he  would  have 
ample  opportunity  for  taking  venge- 
ance upon  the  cowardly  eavesdrop- 
per who  had  so  foully  got  posses- 
sion of  the  one  secret  he  held  dear. 
Worn  out  with  all  he  had  suffered, 
and  calm  in  the  expectation  of  the 
morning's  struggle,  Giovanni  lay 
down  upon  his  bed  and  slept. 

Del  Ferice,  on  the  contrary,  was 
very  wakeful.  He  had  an  unpleas- 
ant sensation  about  his  throat  as 
though  he  had  been  hanged,  and 
cut  down  before  he  was  d^id ;  and 
he  had  the  unutterable  mortifica- 
tion of  knowing  that,  after  a  long 
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and  successful  social  career,  he  had 
been  detected  by  his  worst  enemy 
in  a  piece  of  disgraceful  villany. 
In  the  first  place,  Giovanni  might 
kill  him.  Del  Fence  was  a  very 
good  fencer,  but  Sarracinesca  was 
stronger  and  more  active;  there 
was  certainly  considerable  danger 
in  the  duel.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  survived,  Giovanni  had  him  in 
his  power  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
there  was  no  escape  possible.  He 
had  been  caught  listening — caught 
in  a  flagrantly  dishonest  trick — 
and  he  well  knew  that  if  the  mat- 
ter had  been  brought  before  a  jury 
of  honour,  he  would  have  been  de- 
clared incompetent  to  claim  any 
satisfaction. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  Del 
Ferice  had  done  such  things,  but 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been 
caught.  He  cursed  his  awkward- 
ness in  oversetting  the  vase  just  at 
the  moment  when  his  game  was 
successfully  played  to  the  end — 
just  when  he  thought  that  he  be- 
gan to  see  land,  in  having  discov- 
ered beyond  all  doubt  that  Gio- 
vanni was  devoted  body  and  soul 
to  Corona  d'Astrardente.  The  in- 
formation had  been  necessary  to 
him,  for  he  was  beginning  seriously 
to  press  his  suit  with  Donna  Tullia, 
and  he  needed  to  be  sure  that  Gio- 
vanni was  not  a  rival  to  be  feared. 
He  had  long  suspected  Sarracines- 
ca's  devotion  to  the  dark  Duchessa, 
and  by  constantly  putting  himself 
in  his  way,  he  had  done  his  best  to 
excite  his  jealousy  and  to  stimulate 
his  passion.  Giovanni  never  could 
have  considered  Del  Ferice  as  a 
rival ;  the  idea  would  have  been 
ridiculous.  But  the  constant  an- 
noyance of  finding  the  man  by 
Corona's  side,  when  he  desired  to 
be  alone  with  her,  had  in  some 
measure  heightened  the  efiect  Del 
Ferice  desired,  though  it  had  not 
actually  produced  it.  Being  a  good 
judge  of  character,  he  had  sensibly 
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reckoned  his  chances  against  Gio- 
vanni, and  he  had  formed  so  just 
an  opinion  of  the  man's  bold  and 
devoted  character  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  that  if  Sarracinesca 
loved  Oorona  he  would  not  seri- 
ously think  of  marrying  Donna 
Tullia.  He  had  done  all  he  could 
to  strengthen  the  passion  when  he 
guessed  it  was  already  growing,  and 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  had 
received  circumstantial  evidence  of 
it  beyond  all  doubt,  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  discovered,  through 
his  own  unpardonable  carelessness. 

Evidently  the  only  satisfactory 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to 
kill  Giovanni  outright,  if  he  could 
do  it.  In  that  way  he  would  rid 
himself  of  an  enemy,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  evidence  against 
himself.  The  question  was,  how 
this  could  be  accomplished;  for 
Giovanni  was  a  man  of  courage, 
strength,  and  experience,  and  he 
himself — TJgo  del  Ferice  —  pos- 
sessed none  of  those  qualities  in  any 
great  degree.  The  result  was,  that 
he  slept  not  at  all,  but  passed  the 
night  in  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety 
by  no  means  conducive  to  steadi- 
ness of  hand  or  calmness  of  the 
nerves.  He  was  less  pleased  than 
ever  when  he  heard  that  Giovanni's 
seconds  were  his  own  father  and 
the  melancholy  Spicca,  who  was 
the  most  celebrated  duellist  in 
Italy,  in  spite  of  his  cadaverous 
long  body,  his  sad  voice,  and  his 
expression  of  mournful  resignation 
to  the  course  of  events. 

In  the  event  of  his  neither  kill- 
ing Don  Giovanni  nor  being  him- 
self killed,  what  he  most  dreaded 
was  the  certainty  that  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  would  be  in  his 
enemy's  power.  He  knew  that, 
for  Corona's  sake,  Giovanni  would 
not  mention  the  cause  of  the  duel, 
and  no  one  could  have  induced  him 
to  speak  of  it  himself ;  but  it  would 
be  a  terrible  hindrance  in  his  life 
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to  feel  at  every  turn  that  the  man 
he  hated  had  the  power  to  expose 
him  to  the  world  as  a  scoundrel  of 
the  first  water.  What  he  had  heard 
gave  him  but  small  influence  over 
Sarracinesca,  though  it  was  of  great 
value  in  determining  his  own  ac- 
tion. To  say  aloud  to  the  world 
that  Giovanni  loved  the  Duchessa 
d'Astrardente  would  be  of  little 
use.  Del  Ferice  could  not,  for  very 
shame,  tell  how  he  had  found  it 
out ;  and  there  was  no  other  proof 
but  his  evidence,  for  he  guessed 
that  from  that  time  forward  the 
open  relations  between  the  two 
would  be  even  more  formal  than 
before — and  the  most  credulous 
people  do  not  believe  in  a  great 
fire  unless  they  can  be  shown  a 
little  smoke.  He  had  not  even 
the  advantage  of  turning  the  duel 
to  account  in  his  interest  with 
Donna  Tullia,  since  Giovanni  could 
force  him  to  deny  that  she  was  im- 
plicated in  the  question,  on  pain  of 
exposing  his  treachery.  There  was 
palpably  no  satisfactory  way  out  of 
the  matter  unless  he  could  kill  his 
adversary.  He  would  have  to  leave 
the  country  for  a  while ;  but  Gio- 
vanni once  dead,  it  would  be  easy 
to  make  Donna  Tullia  believe  they 
had  fought  on  her  account,  and  to 
derive  all  the  advantage  there  was 
to  be  gained  from  posing  before  the 
world  as  her  defender. 

But  if  Del  Fence's  rest  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  contemplation  of  his 
difficulties,  he  did  not  neglect  any 
precaution  which  might  save  his 
strength  for  the  morrow.  He  lay 
down  upon  his  bed,  stretching 
himself  at  full  length,  and  care- 
fully keeping  his  right  arm  free, 
lest,  by  letting  his  weight  fall  upon 
it  as  he  lay,  he  should  benumb  the 
muscles  or  stiffen  the  joints  j  from 
time  to  time  he  rubbed  a  little 
strengthening  ointment  upon  his 
wrist,  and  he  was  careful  that  the 
light  should  not  shine  in  his  eyes 


and  weary  them.  At  six  o'clock 
his  seconds  appeared  with  the  sur- 
geon they  had  engaged,  and  the 
four  men  were  soon  driving  mpidly 
down  the  Corso  towards  the  gate. 

So  punctual  were  the  two  parties 
that  they  arrived  simultaneously 
at  the  gate  of  the  villa  which  had 
been  selected  for  the  encounter. 
The  old  Prince  took  a  key  from 
his  pocket  and  himself  opened  the 
great  iron  gate.  The  carriages 
drove  in,  and  the  gates  were  closed 
behind  them  by  the  astonished 
porter,  who  came  running  out  as 
they  creaked  upon  their  hinges. 
The  light  was  already  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  fencing,  as  the  eight 
men  descended  simultaneously  be- 
fore the  house.  The  morning  was 
cloudy,  but  the  ground  was  dry. 
The  principals  and  seconds  saluted 
each  other  formally.  Giovanni 
withdrew  to  a  little  distance  on 
on  one  side  with  his  surgeon,  and 
Del  Ferice  stood  aside  with  his. 

The  melancholy  Spicca,  who 
looked  like  the  shadow  of  death  in 
the  dim  morning  light,  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  Of  course  you  know  the  best 
spot  in  the  villa  ? "  he  said  to  the 
old  Prince. 

"  As  there  is  no  sun,  I  suggest 
that  they  fight  upon  the  ground 
behind  the  house.  It  is  hard  and 
dry." 

The  whole  party  followed  old 
Sarracinesca.  Spicca  had  the  foils 
in  a  green  bag.  The  place  sug- 
gested by  the  Prince  seemed  in 
every  way  adapted,  and  Del  Ferice's 
seconds  made  no  objection.  There 
was  absolutely  no  choice  of  posi- 
tion upon  the  ground,  which  was 
an  open  space  about  twenty  yards 
square,  hard  and  well  rolled,  prefer- 
able in  every  way  to  a  grass  lawn. 

Without  further  comment,  Gio- 
vanni took  off  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat, and  Del  Ferice,  who  looked 
paler  and    more    unhealthy   than 
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usual,  followed  his  example.  The 
seconds  crossed  sides  to  examine 
the  principals'  shirts,  and  to  assure 
themselves  that  they  wore  no  flannel 
underneath  the  unstarched  linen. 
This  formality  being  accomplished, 
the  foils  were  carefully  compared, 
and  Giovanni  was  offered  the  first 
choice.  He  took  the  one  nearest 
his  hand,  and  the  other  was  carried 
to  Del  Ferice.  They  were  simple 
fencing  foils,  the  buttons  being 
removed  and  the  points  sharpened 
— there  was  nothing  to  choose  be- 
tween them.  The  seconds  then  each 
took  a  sword,  and  stationed  the  com- 
batants some  seven  or  eight  paces 
apart,  while  they  themselves  stood 
a  little  aside,  each  upon  the  right 
hand  of  his  principal,  and  the  wit- 
nesses placed  themselves  at  oppo- 
site comers  of  the  ground,  the 
surgeons  remaining  at  the  ends 
behind  the  antagonists.  There 
was  a  moment's  pause.  When  all 
was  ready,  old  Sarracinesca  came 
close  to  Giovanni,  while  Del  Fer- 
ice's  second  approached  his  prin- 
cipal in  like  manner. 

"  Giovanni,"  said  the  old  Prince, 
gravely,  "as  your  second  I  am 
bound  to  recommend  you  to  make 
any  advance  in  your  power  towards 
a  friendly  understanding.  Can 
you  do  sol" 

"  No,  father,  I  cannot,"  answered 
Giovanni,  with  a  slight  smile.  His 
iace  was  perfectly  calm,  and  of  a 
natural  colour.  Old  Sarracinesca 
crossed  the  ground,  and  met  Casal- 
verde,  the  opposite  second,  half- 
way. Each  formally  expressed  to 
the  other  his  great  regret  that  no 
arrangement  would  be  possible,  and 
then  retired  again  to  the  right  hand 
of  his  principal. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Prince,  in 
a  loud  voice,  "  are  you  ready  ? "  As 
both  men  bowed  their  assent,  he 
added  immediately,  in  a  sharp  tone 
ol  command,  "  In  guard  ! " 

Giovanni  and  Del  Ferice  each 


made  a  step  forward,  saluted  each 
other  with  their  foils,  repeated  the 
salute  to  the  seconds  and  witnesses, 
and  then  came  face  to  face  and  fell 
into  position.  Each  made  one 
thrust  in  tierce  at  the  other,  in  the 
usual  fashion  of  compliment,  each 
parrying  in  the  same  way. 

"  Halt ! "  cried  Sarracinesca  and 
Casalverde,  in  the  same  breath. 

"  In  guard  ! "  shouted  the  Prince 
again,  and  the  duel  commenced. 

In  a  moment  the  difference 
between  the  two  men  was  appa- 
rent. Del  Ferice  fenced  in  the 
Neapolitan  style — his  arm  straight 
before  him,  never  bending  from  the 
elbow,  making  all  his  play  with 
his  wrist,  his  back  straight,  and  his 
knees  so  much  bent  that  he  seemed 
not  more  than  half  his  height.  He 
made  his  movements  short  and 
quick,  and  relatively  few,  in  evi- 
dent fear  of  tiring  himself  at  the 
start.  To  a  casual  observer  his 
fence  was  less  graceful  than  his 
antagonist's,  his  lunges  less  daring, 
his  parries  less  brilliant.  But  as 
the  old  Prince  watched  him  he  saw 
that  the  point  of  his  foil  advanced 
and  retreated  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line,  and  in  parrying  described  the 
smallest  circle  possible,  while  his 
cold  watery  blue  eye  was  fixed 
stecuiily  upon  his  antagonist;  old 
Sarracinesca  ground  his  teeth,  for 
he  saw  that  the  man  was  a  most 
accomplished  swordsman. 

Giovanni  fought  with  the  air  of 
one  who  defended  himself,  without 
much  thought  of  attack.  He  did 
not  bend  so  low  as  Del  Ferice,  his 
arm  doubled  a  little  before  his 
lunge,  and  his  foil  occasionally 
made  a  wide  circle  in  the  air.  He 
seemed  careless,  but  in  strength 
and  elasticity  he  was  far  superior 
to  his  enemy,  and  could  perhaps 
afford  to  trust  to  these  advantages, 
when  a  man  like  Del  Ferice  was 
obliged  to  employ  his  whole  skill 
and  science. 
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They  had  been  fencing  for  more 
than  two  minutes,  without  any 
apparent  result,  when  Giovanni 
seemed  suddenly  to  change  his 
tactics.  He  lowered  the  point  of 
his  weapon  a  little,  and,  keeping 
it  straight  before  him,  began  to 
press  more  closely  upon  his  antagon- 
ist. Del  Ferice  kept  his  arm  at 
full  length,  and  broke  ground  for 
a  yard  or  two,  making  clever  feints 
in  carte  at  Giovanni's  body,  with 
the  object  of  stopping  his  advance. 
But  Giovanni  pressed  him,  and 
suddenly  made  a  peculiar  move- 
ment with  his  foil,  bringing  it  in 
contact  with  his  enemy's  along  its 
length. 

"  Halt ! "  cried  Oasalverde.  Both 
men  lowered  their  weapons  in- 
stantly, and  the  seconds  sprang 
forward  and  touched  their  swords 
between  them.  Giovanni  bit  his 
lip  angrily. 

"  Why  *  halt  *  ? "  asked  the 
Prince,  sharply.  "  Neither  is 
touched." 

"My  principal's  shoe-string  is 
untied,"  answered  Casalverde, 
calmly.  It  "Was  true.  "  He  might 
easily  trip  and  fall,"  explained  Del 
Fence's  friend,  bending  down  and 
proceeding  to  tie  the  silk  ribbon. 
The  Prince  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  retired  with  Giovanni  a  few 
steps  back. 

"  Giovanni,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  "if  you 
are  not  more  careful,  he  will  do 
you  a  mischief.  For  heaven's  sake 
run  him  through  the  arm  and  let 
us  be  done  with  it." 

"I  should  have  disarmed  him 
that  time,  if  his  second  had  not 
stopped  us,"  said  Giovanni,  calmly. 
"He  is  ready  again,"  he  added, 
"come  on." 

"  In  guard  !  " 

Again  the  two  men  advanced, 
and  again  the  foils  crossed  and 
recrossed  and  rang  loudly  in  the 
cold  morning  air.    Once  more  Gio- 


vanni pressed  upon  Del  Ferice,  and 
Del  Ferice  broke  ground.  In  an- 
swer to  a  quick  feint,  Giovamii 
made  a  round  parry  and  a  sharp 
short  lunge  in  tierce. 

"  Halt ! "  yelled  Casalverde.  Old 
Sarracinesca  sprang  in,  and  Gio- 
vanni lowered  his  weapon.  But 
Casalverde  did  not  interpose  his 
sword.  A  full  two  seconds  after 
the  cry  to  halt,  Del  Ferice  lunged 
right  forward.  Giovanni  thrust 
out  his  arm  to  save  his  body 
from  the  foul  attempt — he  had  not 
time  to  raise  his  weapon*  Del 
Fence's  sharp  rapier  entered  his 
wrist  and  tore  a  long  wound  nearly 
to  the  elbow. 

Giovanni  said  nothing,  but  his 
sword  dropped  from  his  hand  and 
he  tui*ned  upon  his  father,  white 
with  rage.  The  blood  streamed 
down  his  sleeve,  and  his  surgeon 
came  running  towards  him. 

The  old  man  had  understood  at 
a  glance  the  foul  play  that  had 
been  practised,  and  going  forward 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  Del 
Fence's  second. 

"  Why  did  you  stop  them,  sir  t 
And  where  was  your  sword?"  he 
said  in  great  anger.  Del  Ferice 
was  leaning  upon  his  friend;  a 
greenish  pallor  had  overspread  his 
face,  but  there  was  a  smile  under 
his  colourless  moustache. 

"My  principal  was  touched," 
said  Casalverde,  pointing  to  a  tiny 
scratch  upon  Del  Ferice's  neck, 
from  which  a  single  drop  of  blood 
was  slowly  oozing. 

"Then  why  did  you  not  pre- 
vent your  principal  from  thrusting 
after  you  cried  the  halt)"  asked 
Sarracinesca,  severely,  "  You  have 
singularly  misunderstood  your  du- 
ties, sir,  and  when  these  gentle- 
men are  satisfied,  you  will  be  an- 
swerable to  me." 

Casalverde  was  silent. 

"  I  protest  myself  wholly  satis- 
fied," said  Ugo,  with  a  disagreeable 
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smile,  as  he  glanced  to  where  the 
surgeon  was  binding  up  Giovanni's 
arm. 

"Sir,"  said  old  Sarracinesca, 
fiercely  addressing  the  second,  "I 
am  not  here  to  bandy  words  with 
your  principal.  He  may  express 
himself  satisfied  through  you,  if 
he  pleases.  My  principal,  through 
me,  expresses  his  entire  dissatis- 
£Bction." 

"Your  principal.  Prince,"  an- 
swered Casalverde,  coldly,  "is  un- 
able to  proceed,  seeing  that  his 
right  arm  is  injured." 

''My  son,  sir,  fences  as  readily 

with   his  left  hand   as   with    his 

right,"  returned  old  Sarracinesca. 

Del  Ferice's  face  fell,  and  his 

smile  vanished  instantly. 

"In  that  case  we  are  ready," 
returned  Oasalverde,  unable,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  his  annoyance. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Del  Fence's, 
and  would  gladly  have  seen  Gio- 
vanni run  through  the  body  by  the 
foul  thrust. 

There  was  a  moment's  consulta- 
tion on  the  other  side. 

*•  I  will  give  myself  the  pleasure 
of  killing  that  gentleman  to-mor- 
row morning,"  remarked  Spicca, 
as  he  mournfully  watched  the  sur- 
geon's operations. 

"  Unless  I  kill  him  myself  to- 
day," returned  the  Prince  savage- 
ly, in  his  white  beard.  "  Are  you 
ready,  Giovannino  ? "  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  ask  his  son  if  he 
was  too  badly  hurt  to  proceed. 

Giovanni  never  spoke,  but  the 
hot  blood  had  mounted  to  his 
temples,  and  he  was  dangerously 
angry.  He  took  the  foil  they  gave 
him,  and  felt  the  point  quietly. 
It  was  sharp  as  a  needle.  He 
nodded  to  his  father's  question, 
and  they  resumed  their  places, 
the  old  Prince  this  time  standing 
on  the  left,  as  his  son  had  changed 
hands^  Del  Ferice  came  forward 
rather  timidly.     His  courage  had 


sustained  him  so  far,  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  a  foul 
deed,  and  the  sight  of  the  angry 
man  before  him,  were  beginning 
to  make  him  nervous.  He  felt 
uncomfortable,  too,  at  the  idea 
of  fencing  against  a  left-handed 
antagonist. 

Giovanni  made  one  or  two 
lunges,  and  then,  with  a  strange 
movement  unlike  anything  any 
one  present  was  acquainted  with, 
seemed  to  wind  his  blade  round 
Del  Fence's,  and,  with  a  violent 
jerk  of  the  wrist,  sent  the  weapon 
flying  across  the  open  space.  It 
struck  a  window  of  the  house,  and 
crashed  through  the  panes. 

"  More  broken  glass  ! "  said  Gio- 
vanni scornfully,  as  he  lowered  his 
point  and  stepped  back  two  paces. 
"  Take  another  sword,  sir,"  he  said ; 
"  I  will  not  kill  you  defenceless." 

"  Good  heavens,  Giovannino  \ " 
exclaimed  his  father  in  the  greatest 
excitement ;  "  where  on  earth  did 
you  learn  that  trick  ? " 

"On  my  travels,  father,"  re- 
turned Giovanni,  with  a  smile; 
"  where  you  tell  me  I  learned  so 
much  that  was  bad.  He  looks 
frightened,"  he  added  in  a  low 
voice,  as  he  glanced  at  Del  Ferice's 
livid  face. 

"  He  has  cause,"  returned  the 
Prince,  "  if  he  ever  had  in  his 
Ufe!" 

Oasalverde  and  his  witness  ad- 
vanced from  the  other  side  with  a 
fresh  pair  of  foils ;  for  the  one  that 
had  gone  through  the  window  could 
not  be  recovered  at  once,  and  was 
probably  badly  bent  by  the  twist 
it  had  received.  The  gentlemen 
offered  Giovanni  his  choice. 

"  If  there  is  no  objection  I  will 
keep  the  one  I  have,"  said  he  to 
his  father.  The  foils  were  meas- 
ured, and  were  found  to  be  alike. 
The  two  gentlemen  retired,  and 
Del  Ferice  chose  a  weapon. 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Spicca,  as 
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he  slowly  went  back  to  his  place. 
"  You  should  never  part  with  an 
old  friend." 

"  We  are  ready  ! "  was  called 
from  the  opposite  side. 

"  In  guard,  then  ! "  cried  the 
Prince.  The  angry  flush  had  not 
subsided  from  Giovanni's  forehead, 
as  he  again  went  forward.  Del 
Ferice  came  up  like  a  man  who 
has  suddenly  made  up  his  mind  to 
meet  death,  with  a  look  of  extra- 
ordinary determination  on  his  pale 
face. 

Before  they  had  made  half-a- 
dozen  passes  Ugo  slipped,  or  pre- 
tended to  slip,  and  fell  upon  his 
right  knee ;  but  as  he  came  to  the 
ground,  he  made  a  sharp  thrust 
upwards  under  Giovanni's  ex- 
tended left  arm. 

The  old  Prince  uttered  a  fearful 
oath,  that  rang  and  echoed  along 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  villa.  Del 
Ferice  had  executed  the  celebrated 
feint  known  long  ago  as  the  "  Colpo 
del  Tancredi,"  "  Tancred'^5  lunge," 
from  the  supposed  name  of  its 
inventor.  It  is  now  no  longer 
permitted  in  duelling.  But  the 
deadly  thrust  loses  half  its  danger 
against  a  left-handed  man.  The 
foil  grazed  the  flesh  on  Giovanni's 
left  side,  and  the  blood  again 
stained  his  white  shirt.  In  the 
moment  when  Del  Ferice  slipped, 
Giovanni  had  made  a  straight  and 
deadly  lunge  at  his  body,  and  the 
sword,  instead  of  passing  through 
Ugo's  lungs,  ran  swift  and  sure 
through  his  throat,  with  such  force 
that  the  iron  guard  struck  the 
falling  man's  jaw  with  tremendous 
impetus,  before  the  oath  the  old 
Prince  had  uttered  was  fairly  out 
of  his  mouth. 

Seconds  and  witnesses  and  sur- 
geons sprang  forward  hastily.  Del 
Ferice  lay  upon  his  side;  he  had 
fallen  so  heavily  and  suddenly  as 
to  wrench  the  sword  from  Gio- 
vanni's grip.     The  old  Prince  gave 


one   look,   and    dragged    his    son 
away. 

"  He  is  as  dead  as  a  stone,"  he 
muttered,  with  a  savage  gleam  in 
his  eyes. 

Giovanni  hastily  began  to  dress, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
fresh  wound  he  had  received  in  the 
last  encounter.  In  the  general 
excitement,  his  surgeon  had  joined 
the  group  about  the  fallen  man. 
Before  Giovanni  had  got  his  over- 
coat on  he  came  back  with  Spicca, 
who  looked  crestfallen  and  dis- 
appointed. 

^^  He  is  not  dead  at  all,"  said  the 
surgeon.  "You  did  the  thing  with  a 
master's  hand — ^you  ran  his  throat 
through  without  touching  the  jug- 
ular artery  or  the  spine." 

"  Does  he  want  to  go  on  1 "  asked 
Giovanni,  so  savagely  that  the  three 
men  stared  at  him. 

"  Do  not  be  so  bloodthirsty,  Gio- 
vannino,"  said  the  old  Prince,  re- 
proachfully. 

"  I  should  be  justified  in  going 
back  and  killing  him  as  he  lies 
there,"  said  the  younger  Sarra- 
cinesca,  fiercely.  "  He  nearly 
murdered  me  twice  this  morning." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  Prince, 
"  the  dastardly  brute ! " 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Spicca,  light- 
ing a  cigarette,  "  I  am  airaid  I  have 
deprived  you  of  the  pleasure  of 
dealing  with  the  man  who  called 
himself  Del  Fence's  second.  I  just 
took  the  opportunity  of  having  a 
moment's  private  conversation  with 
him — we  disagreed  a  little." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  growled  the 
Prince ;  "as  you  please.  I  dare- 
say I  shall  have  enough  to  do  in 
taking  care  of  Giovanni  to-morrow. 
That  is  a  villanous  bad  scratch  on 
his  arm." 

"  Bah  !  it  is  nothing  to  mention, 
save  for  the  foul  way  it  was  given," 
said  Giovanni  between  his  teeth. 

Once  more  old  Sarracinesca  and 
Spicca  crossed  the  ground.     There 
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was  a  word  of  formality  exchanged, 
to  the  effect  that  both  combatants 
were  satisfied,  and  then  Giovanni 
and  his  party  moved  off,  Spicca 
carrying  his  green  bag  of  foils  under 
his  arm,  and  puffing  clouds  of  smoke 
into  the  damp  morning  air.  They 
had  been  nearly  an  hour  on  the 
ground,  and  were  chilled  with  cold, 
and  exhausted  for  want  of  sleep. 
They  entered  their  carriage  and 
drove  rapidly  homewards. 

"Come  in  and  breakfast  with 
us,"  said  the  old  Prince  to  Spicca, 
as  they  reached  the  Palazzo  Sarra- 
cinesca. 

"Thank  you,  no,"  answered  the 
melancholy  man.  "I  have  much 
to  do,  as  I  shall  go  to  Paris  to- 
morrow mominff  by  the  ten  o'clock 
tntin.  Can  I  do  .^ything  for  you 
there?  I  shall  be  absent  some 
months." 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to 
fight  to  -  morrow,"  objected  the 
Prince. 

"  Exactly.  It  will  be  convenient 
for  me  to  leave  the  country  imme- 
diately afterwards." 

The  old  man  shuddered.  With 
all  bis  fierce  blood  and  headstrong 
passion,  he  could  not  comprehend 
the  fearful  calm  of  this  strange 
man,  whose  skill  was  such  that  he 
regarded  his  adversary's  death  as 
a  matter  of  course  whenever  he  so 
pleased.  As  for  Giovanni,  he  was 
still  so  angry  that  he  cared  little 
for  the  issue  of  the  second  duel. 

'  **  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for 
your  kind  offices,"  he  said,  as 
Spicca  took  leave  of  him. 

"You  shall  be  amply  revenged 
of  the  two  attempts  to  murder 
you,"  said  Spicca,  quietly  ;  and  so, 
having  shaken  hands  with  all,  he 
again  entered  the  carriage.  It 
was  the  last  they  saw  of  him  for  a 
long  time.  He  faithfully  fulfilled 
his  programme.  He  met  Casal- 
▼erde  on  the  following  morning  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  at  precisely  a 


quarter  past,  he  left  him  dead  on 
the  field.  He  breakfasted  with 
his  seconds  at  half-past  eight,  and 
left  Rome  with  them  for  Paris  at 
ten  o'clock.  He  had  selected  two 
French  officers  who  were  about  to 
return  to  their  home,  in  order  not 
to  inconvenience  any  of  his  friends 
by  obliging  them  to  leave  the 
country;  which  showed  that,  even 
in  moments  of  great  excitement, 
Count  Spicca  was  thoughtful  of 
others. 

When  the  surgeon  had  dressed 
Giovanni's  wounds,  he  left  the 
father  and  son  together.  Giovanni 
lay  upon  a  couch  in  his  own  sit- 
ting -  room,  eating  his  breakfast 
as  best  he  could  with  one  hand. 
The  old  Prince  paced  the  floor, 
commenting  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  events  of  the  morning. 

"  It  is  just  as  well  that  you  did 
not  kill  him,  Giovannino,"  he  re- 
marked ;  "  it  would  have  been  a 
nuisance  to  have  been  obliged  to 
go  away  just  now." 

Giovanni  did  not  answer. 

"  Of  course,  duelling  is  a  great 
sin,  and  is  strictly  forbidden  by 
our  religion,"  said  the  Prince  sud- 
denly.    "  But  then " 

"  Precisely,"  returned  Giovanni. 
"We  nevertheless  cannot  always 
help  ourselves." 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  continued 
his  father,  "that  it  is,  of  course,* 
very  wicked,  and  if  6ne  is  killed 
in  a  duel,  one  probably  goes 
straight  into  hell.  But  then — it 
was  worth  something  to  see  how 
you  sent  that  fellow's  foil  flying 
through  the  window  ! " 

"  It  is  a  very  simple  trick.  If 
you  will  take  a  foil,  I  will  teach  it 
to  you." 

"  Presently,  presently ;  when 
you  have  finished  your  breakfast. 
Tell  me,  why  did  you  say,  *  more 
broken  glass '? " 

Giovanni  bit  his  lip,  remember- 
ing his  imprudence. 
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"  I  hardly  know.  I  believe  it 
suggested  something  to  my  mind. 
One  says  all  sorts  of  foolish  things 
in  moments  of  excitement." 

"It  struck  me  as  a  very  odd 
remark,"  answered  the  Prince,  still 
walking  about  "By  the  by,"  he 
added,  pausing  before  the  writing- 
table,  "here  is  that  letter  you 
wrote  for  me.  Do  you  want  me 
to  read  it?" 

"No,"  said  Giovanni,  with  a 
laugh.  "  It  is  of  no  use  now.  It 
would  seem  absurd,  since  I  am 
alive  and  welL  It  was  only  a 
word  of  farewell." 

The  Prince  laughed  too,  and 
threw  the.  sealed  letter  into  the 
lire. 

"  The  last  of  the  Sarracinesca  is 
not  dead  yet,"  he  said.  "Gio- 
vanni, what  are  we  to  say  to  the 
gossips?  All  Rome  will  be  ring- 
ing with  this  affair  before  night. 
Of  course,  you  must  stay  at  home 
for  a  few  days,  or  you  will  catch 
cold  in  your  arm.  I  will  go  out 
and  carry  the  news  of  our  vic- 
tory." 

"  Better  to  say  nothing  about  it 
— better  to  refer  people  to  Del 
Ferice,  and  tell  them  he  challenged 
me.  Come  in  ! "  cried  Giovanni, 
in  answer  to  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Pasquale,  the  old  butler,  entered 
the  room. 


"The  Duca  d'Astrardente  has 
sent  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  his  Excellency  Don  Giovanni," 
said  the  old  man,  respectfully. 

The  elder  Sarracinesca  paused 
in  his  walk,  and  broke  out  into 
a  loud  laugh. 

"Already !  You  see,Giovannino," 
he  said.  "  Tell  him,  Pasquale,  that 
Don  Giovanni  caught  a  severe  cold 
at  the  ball  last  night — or  no — 
wait !  What  shall  we  say,  Gio- 
vannino  1 " 

"Tell  the  servant,"  said  Gio- 
vanni, sternly,  "that  I  am  much 
obliged  for  the  kind  inquiry,  that 
I  am  perfectly  well,  and  that  you 
have  just  seen  me  eating  my  break- 
fast." 

Pasquale  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

"  I   suppose  you   do  not   want 

her  to  know "  said  the  Prince, 

who   had  suddenly  recovered  his 
gravity. 

Giovanni  bowed  his  head  si- 
lently. 

"  Quite  rightj  my  boy,"  said  the 
old  man,  gravely.  "  I  do  not  want 
to  know  anything  about  it  either. 
How  the  devil  could  they  have 
found  out?" 

The  question  was  addressed  more 
to  himself  than  to  his  son,  and  the 
latter  volunteered  no  answer.  He 
was  grateful  to  his  father  for  his 
considerate  silence. 
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X. — REMINISCENCES   OF  WASHINGTON   AND   QUEBEC   IN   1854. 


The  onsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
commercial  relations  existing  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  futile  attempts, 
lasting  over  a  period  of  seven 
years,  which  had  been  from  time 
to  time  made  to  put  them  upon 
a  better  footing,  determined  the 
English  Government,  in  the  spring 
of  1854,  to  intrust  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  then  Governor- General  of 
Canada,  with  a  special  mission  to 
Washington,  with  instructions  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  commercial 
reciprocity  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. I  was  waiting  in  London 
in  daily  expectation  of  being  sent 
to  Constantinople  on  diplomatic 
service  in  connection  with  the 
expedition  which  was  then  leaving 
the  shores  of  England  for  the 
Crimea,  when  I  received  an  offer 
from  Lord  Elgin  to  join  his  mission 
as  his  secretary ;  and  as  it  seemed 
likely  to  be  of  very  short  duration, 
I  gladly  accepted  it,  not  then  an- 
ticipating that  it  would  lead  to 
other  duties  in  Canada.  Our 
party,  on  leaving  England,  con- 
sisted only  of  Lord  Elgin;  Mr 
Hincks,  then  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  afterwards  Sir  Francis 
Hincks  ;  Captain  Hamilton, 
A.D.C. ;  and  myself :  but  at  New 
York  we  were  joined  by  the  Hon. 
Colonel  Bruce,  and  one  or  two 
Canadians,  whose  advice  and  as- 
sistance in  the  commercial  ques- 
tions to  be  treated  were  of  value. 

We  happened  to  arrive  at 
Washington  on  a  day  which,  as 
it  afterwards  turned  out,  was  preg- 
nant with  fate  to  the  destinies  of 
the  republic,  for  upon  the  same 
night  the  celebrated  Nebraska  Bill 
was  carried  in  Congress,  the  effect 


of  which  was  to  open  an  extensive 
territory  to  slavery,  and  to  in- 
tensify the  burning  question  which 
was  to  find  its  finsd  solution  seven 
years  later  in  a  bloody  civil  war. 

We  found  the  excitement  so 
great  upon  our  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  afternoon,  that  after 
a  hurried  meal  we  went  to  the 
Capitol  to  see  the  vote  taken.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  scene  pre- 
sented by  the  House.  The  galleries 
were  crammed  with  spectators, 
largely  composed  of  ladies,  and 
the  vacant  spaces  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  crowded  with  visitors. 
The  final  vote  was  taken  amid 
great  enthusiasm,  a  hundred  guns 
being  fired  in  celebration  of  an 
event  which,  to  those  endowed 
with  foresight,  could  not  be  called 
auspicious.  I  remember  a  few 
nights  afterwards  meeting  a  cer- 
tain Senator  Tombs  at  a  large 
dinner  given  by  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  Congress— 
who  has  since  filled  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State — in  Lord  Elgin's 
honour.  It  was  a  grand  banquet, 
at  which  all  the  guests  were  men, 
with  the  exception  of  the  wife  of 
our  host.  He  himself  belonged  to 
the  Republican,  or,  as  it  was  then 
more  generally  called,  the  Whig 
party.  Notwithstanding  the  di- 
vergence of  political  opinion  among 
many  of  those  present,  the  merits 
of  the  all-absorbing  measure,  and 
its  probable  efiects  upon  the  des- 
tinies of  the  nation,  were  being 
discussed  freely.  Senator  Tombs, 
a  violent  Democrat,  was  a  large 
pompous  man,  with  a  tendency, 
not  uncommon  among  American 
politicians,  to  "  orate  "  rather  than 
to  converse  in  society.     He  waited 
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for  a  pause  in  the  discussion,  and 
then,  addressing  Lord  Elgin  in 
stentorian  tones,  remarked,  apropos 
of  the  engrossing  topic — 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  we  are  about  to 
relume  the  torch  of  liberty  upon 
the  altar  of  slavery." 

Upon  which  our  hostess,  with  a 
winning  smile,  and  in  the  most 
silvery  accents  imaginable,  said- 

'*  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you 
say  that  again.  Senator ;  for  I  told 
my  husband  you  had  made  use  of 
exactly  the  same  expression  to  me 
yesterday,  and  he  said  you  would 
not  have  talked  such  nonsense  to 
anybody  but  a  woman  ! " 

The  shout  of  laughter  which 
greeted  this  sally  abashed  even  the 
worthy  senator,  which  was  the 
more  gratifying  to  those  present, 
as  to  do  so  was  an  achievement 
not  easily  accomplished. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Sena- 
tor Tombs  was  among  the  fiercest 
and  most  uncompromising  parti- 
sans of  the  South.  He  was  one 
of  the  members  of  Jefferson  Davis's 
Cabinet,  and  I  believe  only  suc- 
ceeded with  some  difficulty,  at  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities,  in  making 
his  escape  from  the  South.  He 
remained  to  the  last  a  prominent 
political  figure,  and  only  died  quite 
recently. 

It  was  the  height  of  the  season 
when  we  were  at  Washington,  and 
our  arrival  imparted  a  new  im- 
petus to  the  festivities,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  taunt,  after  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  by  those  who  were 
opposed  to  it,  that  "it  had  been 
floated  through  on  champagne." 
Without  altogether  admitting  this, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  diplomatist,  that 
beverage  is  not  without  its  value. 
Looking  through  an  old  journal, 
I  find  the  following  specimen 
entry : — 

"  May  26. — Luncheon  at  2  p.m. 
at   Senator   F.'s.     Sat  between  a 


Whig  and   a   Democrat    senator, 
who  alternately  poured  abolition- 
ism and  the  divine  origin  of  slavery 
into  the  ear  they  commanded.     I 
am  getting  perfectly  stunned  with 
harangues  upon  political  questions 
I  don't  understand,  and  confused 
with  the  nomenclature  appropriate 
to  each.    Besides  Whigs  and  Dem- 
ocrats, there  are  Hard  Shells  and 
Soft  Shells,  and  Free-Soilers,  and 
Disunionists,  and  Federals,  to  say 
nothing  of  filibusters,  pollywogs, 
and   a  host  of  other  nicknames. 
One  of  my  neighbours,  discoursing 
on  one  of  these  varied  issues,  told 
me  that  he  went  the  whole  hog. 
He  was  the  least  favourable  speci- 
men of  a  senator  I  have  seen,  and 
I   felt  inclined  to  tell   him   that 
he   looked   the   animal    he    went, 
but  smiled  appreciatively  instead. 
There  were,  however,  some  inter- 
esting men  present, — among  them 
Colonel   Fremont,    a   spare    wiry 
man  with  a  keen  grey  eye,  and  a 
face  expressing   great   determina- 
tion, but  most  sympathetic  withal ; 
and   a   senator  from   Washington 
Territory,  which  involves  a  journey 
of   seventy  days   each  way;    and 
another  from  Florida,  who,  from 
his  account  of  the  country,  repre- 
sents   principally   alligators;   and 
Colonel  Benton,  who  is  writing  a 
great  work,  and  is  "quite  a  fine 
man  " ;  and  the  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin, whose  State  has  increased 
in  ten  years  from  30,000  to  500,000, 
and  who  told  me  that  he  *  met  a 
man  the  other  day  who  had  tra- 
velled over  the  whole  globe,  and 
examined  it  narrowly  with  an  eye 
to  its  agricultural  capabilities,  and 
who   therefore  was   an  authority 
not  to  be  disputed  ;  and  this  man 
had  positively  asserted  that  he  had 
never  in   any  country  seen   fifty 
square  miles  to  equal  that  extent 
in   the   State  of  Wisconsin — and 
therefore  it  was  quite  clear  that  no 
spot  equal  to  it  was  to  be  found 
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in  creation.'  As  various  other 
patriots  have  informed  me  that 
their  respective  States  are  each 
thus  singularly  favoured,  I  am  be- 
ginning to  feel  puzzled  as  to  which 
really  is  the  most  fertile  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  habitable  globe. 
After  two  hours  and  a  half  of  this 
style  of  conversation,  abundantly 
irrigated  with  champagne,  it  was 
a  relief  to  go  to  a  matinee  dansante 
at  the  French  Minister's." 

Here  follow  remarks  upon  the 
belles  of  that  period  at  Washing- 
ton, which,  though  they  are  for 
the  most  part  complimentary,  are 
not  to  the  purpose,  more  especially 
as  they  were  the  result  of  a  crude 
and  youthful,  and  not  of  a  ma- 
tured judgment. 

"Got  away  from  the  French 
Minister's  just  in  time  to  dress  for 
dinner  at  the  President's.  More 
senators  and  politics,  and  cham- 
pagne, and  Hard  Shells  and  Soft 
Shells.  I  much  prefer  the  marine 
soft-shell  crab,  with  which  I  here 
made  acquaintance  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  political  one.  '(hen 
with  a  select  party  of  senators,  all 
of  whom  were  opposed  in  principle 
to  the  treaty,  to  Governor  A.'s, 
where  we  imbibed  more  champagne 
and  swore  eternal  friendship,  care- 
fully avoided  the  burning  question, 
and  listened  to  stories  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  till  2  A.M.,  when, 
after  twelve  hours  of  incessant 
entertainment,  we  went  home  to 
bed  thoroughly  exhausted." 

Meantime,  to  my  inexperienced 
mind  no  progress  was  being  made 
in  our  mission.  Lord  Elgin  had 
announced  its  object  on  his  arrival 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  had  been  informed 
by  them  that  it  was  quite  hopeless 
to  think  that  any  such  treaty  as 
he  proposed  could  be  carried 
through,  with  the  opposition  which 
existed  to  it  on  the  part  of  the 
Democrats,  who  had  a  majority  in 


the  Senate,  without  the  ratification 
of  which  body  no  treaty  could  be 
concluded.  His  lordship  was  fur- 
ther assured,  however,  that  if  he 
could  overcome  this  opposition,  he 
would  find  no  difficulties  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  At  last, 
after  several  days  of  uninterrupted 
festivity,  I  began  to  perceive  what 
we  were  driving  at.  To  make  quite 
sure,  I  said  one  day  to  my  chief — 

"I   find  all  my  most  intimate 
friends  are  Democratic  senators." 

"  So  do  I,"  he  replied,  drily:  and 
indeed  his  popularity  among  them 
at  the  end  of  a  week  had  become 
unbounded ;  and  the  best  evidence 
of  it  was  that  they  ceased  to  feel 
any  restraint  in  his  company,  and 
often  exhibited  traits  of  Western 
manners  unhampered  by  conven- 
tional trammels.  Lord  Elgin's 
faculty  of  brilliant  repartee  and 
racy  anecdote  especially  delighted 
them ;  and  one  evening,  after  a 
grand  dinner,  he  was  persuaded  to 
accompany  a  group  of  senators, 
among  whom  I  remember  Senator 
Mason — afterwards  of  Mason  and 
Slidell  notoriety  —  and  Senator 
Tombs  figured,  to  the  house  of  a 
popular  and  very  influential  poli- 
tician, there  to  prolong  the  enter- 
tainment into  the  small  hours. 
Our  host,  at  whose  door  we 
knocked  at  midnight,  was  in  bed ; 
but  much  thundering  at  it  at 
length  roused  him,  and  he  himself 
opened  to  us,  appearing  in  nothing 
but  a  very  short  night-shirt. 

"All  right,  boys,"  he  said,  at 
once  divining  the  object  of  our 
visit ;  "  you  go  in,  and  I'll  go 
down  and  get  the  drink;"  and 
without  stopping  to  array  himself 
more  completely,  he  disappeared 
into  the  nether  regions,  shortly 
returning  with  his  arms  filled  with 
bottles  of  champagne,  on  the  top 
of  which  were  two  huge  lumps  of 
ice.  These  he  left  with  us  to  deal 
with,  while  he  retired  to  clothe  the 
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nether  portion  of  his  person.  He 
was  a  dear  old  gentleman,  some- 
what of  the  Lincoln  type,  and  had 
the  merit  of  being  quite  sober, 
which  some  of  the  others  of  the 
party  were  not,  and  though  thus 
roughly  roused  from  his  first  sleep, 
expressed  himself  highly  delighted 
with  our  visit.  He  was,  moreover, 
evidently  a  great  character,  and 
many  were  the  anecdotes  told 
about  him  in  his  own  presence,  all 
bearing  testimony  to  his  goodness 
of  heart  and  readiness  of  wit.  At 
last  one  of  the  party,  in  a  fit  of 
exuberant  enthusiasm  and  exces- 
sive champagne,  burst  out — 

"  As  for  our  dear  old  friend  the 
Governor  here,  I  tell  you.  Lord 
El^tw^," — the  accent  was  frequent- 
ly laid  on  the  last  syllable,  and  the 
g  in  Elgin  pronounced  soft, — "  he 
is  a  perfect  king  in  his  own  coun- 
try. There  ain't  a  man  in  Mus- 
soorie  dar  say  a  word  against  him  ; 
if  any  of  your  darned  English 
lords  was  to  go  down  there  and 

dar  to,  he'd  tell  them "  here 

followed  an  expression  which  pro- 
priety compels  me  to  omit,  and 
which  completely  scandalised  our 
worthy  host. 

"  That's  a  lie,"  he  said,  turning 
on  his  guest,  but  without  changing 
his  voice,  as  he  slowly  rolled  his 
quid  of  tobacco  from  one  cheek  to 
the  other.  "  I  can  blaspheme  and 
profane,  and  rip,  and  snort  with 
any  man ;  but  I  never  make  use  of 
a  vulgar  expression." 

The  impoliteness  of  the  allusion 
to  the  British  aristocracy,  in  Lord 
Elgin's  presence,  which  called  forth 
this  strong  asseveration  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor,  also  evoked 
many  profuse  apologies  from  some 
of  the  others  present,  who  main- 
tained that,  if  all  English  lords 
were  like  him,  and  would  become 
naturalised  Americans,  they  would 
"  run  the  country " ;  and  that,  so 
far  as  he   was  individually  con- 


cerned, it  was  a  thousand  pities  he 
had  not  been  bom  an  American, 
and  thus  been  eligible  for  the 
Presidency.  Certainly  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  be  more 
eligible  for  that  high  office  than 
the  respectable  gentleman  who 
then  filled  it.  Of  all  Presidents, 
I  suppose  none  were  more  insigni- 
ficant than  Mr  Pierce,  who  was 
occupying  the  White  House  at 
the  time  of  our  visit ;  while  in  his 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr  Marcy,  we 
found  a  genial  and  somewhat 
comical  old  gentleman,  whose 
popularity  with  his  countrymen 
seemed  chiefly  to  rest  on  the  fact 
that  he  had  once  charged  the 
United  States  Government  fifty 
cents  "  for  repairing  his  breeches," 
when  sent  on  a  mission  to  inquire 
into  certain  accounts  in  which 
great  irregularities  were  reported 
to  have  taken  place. 

Thirty-two  years  have  doubtless 
worked  a  great  change  in  Wash- 
ington society,  as  indeed  it  has 
upon  the  nation  generally,  and 
more  especially  upon  the  eastern 
cities,  since  I  first  knew  them. 
Then,  Washington,  "  the  city  of 
magnificent  distances,"  struck  me 
as  a  howling  wilderness  of  de- 
serted streets  running  out  into  the 
country,  and  ending  nowhere,  its 
population  consisting  chiefly  of 
politicians  and  negroes.  Now,  it 
is  developing  rather  into  a  city  of 
palaces,  and  becoming  a  fashion- 
able centre  during  the  winter  for 
the  elite  of  society,  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Its  popular 
tion  is  growing  rapidly  under  the 
new  impetus  thus  received,  and  it 
will  in  all  probability  ultimately 
become  the  handsomest  and  most 
agreeable  place  of  residence  in  the 
country.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
Sir  Philip  Crampton  was  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  and  under 
his  hospitable  roof  I  remember 
meeting  Lincoln,  and  being  struck 
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hj  his  gaunt  figure,  and  his  quaint 
and  original  mode  of  expression. 
There  were  other  types  which  were 
equally  novel.  In  another  entry 
in  my  journal  I  find: — 

"  Dined  last  night  with  rather  a 
singular  houseful  of  people.  The 
master  of  the  house  was  a  senator, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  methodist 
preacher  and  a  teetotaller.  Con- 
sequently, although  we  were  twenty 
at  dinner,  we  had  nothing  to  drink 
hut  iced  water.  His  wife  was  a 
spirit  medium,  and  in  constant 
communion  with  the  upper  or 
lower  world,  as  the  case  may  be. 
His  daughter,  whom  I  had  the 
honour  of  taking  in  to  dinner,  was 
a  bloomer,  her  skirt  reaching  to 
a  little  below  the  knee;  she  told 
me  she  never  wore  any  other 
costume.  Her  appearance  struck 
me  as  eminently  fantastic;  but  that 
possibly  was  due  to  prejudice  on 
my  part.  Her  husband  I  under- 
stood to  be  an  avowed  disbeliever, 
not  only  in  his  mother-in-law's 
communications  with  the  invisible 
world,  but  in  that  world  itself,  or 
any  Creator  of  any  world.  So  that 
the  menage  rather  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  happy  family  of  animals 
exhibited  by  showmen.  However, 
they  seemed  to  get  on  very  well 
together,  perhaps  because  they  all 
agreed  about  the  Nebraska  Bill, 
which  is  the  only  subject  upon 
which  people  really  quarrel.'' 

I  cannot  convey  a  better  idea  of 
the  effect  produced  upon  society 
by  our  festive  proceedings  at  Wash- 
ington than  by  quoting  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  paper  at  the 
time  describing  the  ball  given  by 
Sir  Philip  Crampton  in  honour  of 
the  Queen's  birthday : — 

''  As  for  the  ladies  present,  our  pen 
fairly  falters  in  the  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  their  charms.  Our  artists 
and  modistes  had  racked  their  brains, 
and  exhausted  their  magazines  of 
dainty  and  costly  fabrics,  in  order  to 


convince  the  world  in  general,  and 
the  English  people  in  particular,  that 
the  sovereign  fair  ones  of  Washington 
regarded  their  sister  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land with  feelings,  not  only  of  *the 
most  distin^ished  consideration,'  but 
of  downri^t  love,  admiration,  and 
respect, — love,  for  the  woman  —  ad- 
mirationy  for  the  wife  of  the  hand- 
somest man  in  Europe — and  respect, 
for  the  mother  of  nine  babies.  More 
was  accomplished  last  evening  in  the 
way  of  negotiation  than  has  oeen  ac- 
complished from  the  days  of  Ash- 
burton  to  the  advent  of  Elgin.  We 
regard  the  fishery  question  as  settled, 
both  parties  having  partaken  freely 
of  the  bait  so  liberally  provided  by 
the  noble  host. 

"Amid  the  soft  footfalls  of  faiiy 
feet  —  the  glittering  of  jewels  —  the 
graceful  sweep  of  $500  dresses — the 
sparkling  of  eyes  which  shot  forth 
alternately  flashes  of  lightning  and 
love — there  were  two  gentlemen  who 
appeared  to  be  the  'observed  of  all 
ODservers.'  One  was  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  and  the  other  Sir  Charles  Gray. 
lx)rd  Elgin  is  a  short,  stout  gentle-r 
man,  on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  and 
is  decidedly  John  Bullish  in  walk, 
talk,  appearance,  and  carriage.  His 
face,  although  round  and  full,  beams 
with  intellect,  good  feeling,  and  good- 
humour.  His  manners  are  open, 
frank,  and  winning.  Sir  Charles 
Gray  is  a  much  larger  man  than  his 
noble  countryman,  oeing  both  taller 
and  stouter.  He  is  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  his  manners  are  particu- 
larly grave  and  dignified. 

"  The  large  and  brilliant  company 
broke  up  at  a  late  hour,  and  departed 
for  their  respective  homes, — pleased 
with  their  courtly  and  courteous  host ; 
pleased  with  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  in  England ;  pleased  with 
the  republican  form  of  government  in 
the  United  States  ;  pleased  with  each 
other,  themselves,  and  the  rest  of 
mankind." 

At  last,  after  we  had  been  re- 
ceiving the  hospitalities  at  Wash- 
ington for  about  ten  days.  Lord 
Elgin  announced  to  Mr  Marcy, 
that  if  the  Government  were  pre- 
pared to  adhere  to  their  promise 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
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with  Canada,  he  could  assure  the 
President  that  he  would  find  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  in  its 
favour,  including  several  promi- 
nent Democrats.  Mr  Marcy  could 
scarcely  believe  his  ears,  and  was 
so  much  taken  aback  that  I  some- 
what doubted  the  desire  to  make 
the  treaty,  which  he  so  strongly 
expressed  on  the  occasion  of  Lord 
Elgin's  first  interview  with  him, 
when  he  also  pronounced  it  hope- 
less. However,  steps  had  been 
taken  which  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  doubt  that  the  necessary 
majority  had  been  secured,  and 
nothing  remained  for  us  but  to  go 
into  the  details  of  the  tariff,  the 
enumeration  of  the  articles  of  com- 
merce, and  so  forth.  A  thorny 
question  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  discussion  of  this  treaty, 
which  was  settled  by  it  for  the 
time ;  and  this  was  the  question  of 
the  fisheries  off  the  coasts  of  British 
North  America,  claimed  by  Amer- 
ican fishermen.  This  vexed  subject, 
which  was  reopened  by  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaty,  has  recently 
been  the  matter  of  protracted  ne- 
gotiation between  the  English  and 
American  Governments ;  which, 
however,  has  proved  so  imperfect 
that  serious  disputes  are  daily  aris- 
ing, which  it  will  require  all  the 
tact  and  forbearance  of  the  English 
and  American  Governments  to  ar- 
range amicably. 

For  the  next  three  days  I  was 
as  busily  engaged  in  work  as  I  had 
been  for  the  previous  ten  at  play ; 
but  the  matter  had  to  be  put 
through  with  a  rush,  as  Lord  Elgin 
was  duo  at  the  seat  of  his  Govern- 
ment. And  perhaps,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  succeeded  better  so 
than  had  longer  time  been  allowed 
the  other  side  for  reflection.  As  it 
was,  the  worthy  old  Secretary  of 
State  was  completely  taken  by  sur- 
prise. I  will  venture  to  quote  the 
description  I  wrote  at  the  time  of 


the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  ask 
the  reader  to  make  allowance  for 
the  style  of  mock  heroics,  and  attri- 
bute it  to  the  exuberance  of  youth : 
"  It  was  in  the  dead  of  night, 
during  the  last  ^vq  minutes  of  the 
5th  of  June,  and  the  first  five  min- 
utes of  the  6th  of  the  month  afore- 
said, that  four  individuals  might 
have  been  observed   seated  in  a 
spacious  chamber   lighted  by  six 
wax  candles  and  an  Argand  lamp. 
Their  faces  were  expressive  of  deep 
and  earnest  thought,  not  unmixed 
with    suspicion.      Their   feelings, 
however,    to   the   acute   observer, 
manifested  themselves  in  different 
ways ;  but  this  was  natural,  as  two 
were  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  one 
in  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  and  one 
in  the  prime  of  middle  age.     This 
last   it   is   whose  measured  tones 
alone   break   the  silence  of  mid- 
night, except  when  one  or  other 
of  the  younger  auditors,  who  are 
both  poring  intently  over  volumi- 
nous MSS.,  interrupts  him  to  in- 
terpolate an  *  and '  or  erase  a  *  the.' 
They  are,  in  fact,  checking  him  as 
he  reads ;  and  the  aged  man  listens, 
while  he  picks  his   teeth  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  or  cleans  out  the 
wick  of  a  candle  with  their  points, 
which  he  afterwards  wipes  on  his 
grey   hair.     He  may  occasionally 
be  observed  to  wink,  either  from 
conscious  'cuteness  or  unconscious 
drowsiness.      Presently  the  clock 
strikes  twelve,  and  there  is  a  doubt 
whether  the  date  should  be  to-day 
or  yesterday.     There  is  a  moment 
of  solemn  silence,  when  the  reader, 
having  finished  the  document,  lays 
it  down,  and  takes  a  pen  which 
had  been  previously  impressively 
dipped  in  the  ink  by  the  most  in- 
telligent-looking of  the  young  men, 
who  appears  to  be  his  *  secretary,' 
and  who  keeps  his  eye  warily  fixed 
upon  the  other  young  man,  who 
occupies  the  same  relation  to  the 
aged  listener  with  the  scissors. 
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''There  is  something  strangely 
mysterious  and  suggestive  in  the 
scratching  of  that  midnight  pen, 
for  it  may  be  scratching  fortunes 
or  ruin  to  toiling  millions.  Then 
the  venerable  statesman  takes  up 
the  pen  to  append  his  signature. 
His  hand  does  not  shake,  though 
he  is  very  old,  and  knows  the 
abuse  that  is  in  store  for  him  from 
members  of  Congress  and  an  en- 
lightened press.  That  hand,  it  is 
said,  is  not  all  unused  to  a  revolver ; 
and  it  does  not  now  waver,  though 
the  word  he  traces  may  be  an  in- 
volver  of  a  revolver  again.  He  is 
now  Secretary  of  State;  before 
that,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  before  that,  a  general  in 
the  army ;  before  that,  governor  of 
a  State;  before  that.  Secretary 
of  War;  before  that,  minister  in 
Mexico ;  before  that,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  be- 
fore that,  a  politician ;  before  that, 
a  cabinet-maker.  He  ends,  as  he 
began,  with  cabinet-work ;  and  he 
is  not,  at  his  time  of  life  and  with 
his  varied  experiences,  afraid  either 
of  the  wrath  of  his  countrymen 
or  the  wiles  of  an  English  lord. 
So  he  gives  us  his  blessing  and 
the  treaty  duly  signed ;  and  I  retire 
to  dream  of  its  contents,  and  to 
listen  in  my  troubled  sleep  to  the 
perpetually  recurring  refrain  of  the 
three  impressive  words  with  which 
the  pregnant  document  concludes — 
'Unmanufactur^ tobacco.  Rags!'" 

Thus  was  concluded  in  exactly 
a  fortnight  a  treaty,  to  negotiate 
which  had  taxed  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  Foreign  Office  and 
all  the  conventional  methods  of 
diplomacy  for  the  previous  seven 
years,  and  which,  as  it  has  since 
proved,  has  been  of  enormous  com- 
mercial advantage  to  the  two 
countries  to  which  it  was  to  be 
applied.  A  reference  to  figures 
will  furnish  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  on  this  point. 


In  1853,  the  year  prior  to  our 
mission  to  Washington,  the  trade 
of  Canada  with  the  United  States 
amounted  to  820,000,000,  as  re- 
cently given  from  correct  data, 
by  the  « Toronto  Mail.'  In  1854 
the  treaty  commenced  to  operate, 
and  the  volume  of  trade  at  once 
increased  to  $33,000,000.  In  1855, 
it  was  $42,000,000;  in  1857, 
$46,000,000;  in  1859,  $48,000,000; 
in  1863,  $55,000,000;  in  1864, 
$67,000,000;  in  1865, $7 1,000,000; 
and  in  1866,  the  year  the  treaty 
was  abrogated  by  the  action  of 
the  American  Government,  it 
had  reached  the  high  figure  of 
$84,000,000.  It  had  thus  nearly 
quadrupled  in  the  course  of  twelve 
years  under  the  action  of  the 
treaty,  which  the  Americans  er- 
roneously believed  to  be  so  much 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Canadians  than  of  themselves,  that 
they  seized  the  earliest  available 
opportunity,  after  the  term  fixed 
for  its  expiry,  to  abrogate  it, — a 
measure  dictated,  I  fear,  rather  by 
sentiments  of  jealousy  than  of  poli- 
tical economy,  and  from  which  the 
States  suffer  certainly  as  much  if 
not  more  than  Canada,  whose  trade 
with  the  mother  country  has  lat- 
terly undergone  considerable  de- 
velopment in  consequence. 

The  brilliant  and  dashing  man- 
ner in  which  Lord  Elgin  achieved 
this  remarkable  diplomatic  triumph, 
apparently  certain  of  his  game 
from  the  first,  and  playing  it 
throughout  with  the  easy  confi- 
dence of  assured  success,  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  me — 
an  impression  which  I  had  no 
reason  to  modify  throughout  a 
subsequent  intimate  association 
with  him  of  three  years  in  two 
hemispheres — during  which  he  was 
nearly  all  the  time  engaged  in 
confronting  difficulties  and  over- 
coming obstacles  which  I  used  to 
think  to  any  other  man  would  have 
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seemed  insurmountable.  As  one 
by  one  they  melted  before  his 
subtle  touch,  my  confidence  in  his 
profound  sagacity  and  his  un- 
daunted moral  courage  became  un- 
bounded ;  and  I  could  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  soldiers  whose 
general  never  led  them  to  anything 
but  victory.  It  was  both  a  pleas- 
ure and  a  profit  to  serve  such  a 
man ;  a  pleasure,  because  he  was 
the  kindest  and  most  considerate 
of  chiefs — a  profit,  because  one 
could  learn  so  much  by  watching 
his  methods,  which  indeed  he  was 
always  ready  to  discuss  and  ex- 
plain to  those  who  occupied  con- 
fidential relations  towards  him. 
By  his  premature  death  the  coun- 
try lost  one  of  its  most  conscien- 
tious and  ablest  public  servants — 
one  whose  services,  and  whose  great 
capacity  for  rendering  them,*^  have 
never  received  their  just  recogni- 
tion at  the  hands  of  his  country- 
men. 

Our  progress  from  New  York 
to  Canada  was  triumphal.  On  our 
arrival  by  a  special  train  at  Fort- 
land,  Maine,  we  were  received  with 
the  thunder  of  salutes,  and  went 
in  procession  to  the  house  of  one 
of  the  leading  citizens,  with  bands 
of  music,  and  flags,  and  escorts, 
mounted  and  on  foot,  the  whole 
of  the  gallant  militia  having  turned 
out  to  do  Lord  Elgin  honour.  A 
characteristic  incident  occurred 
prior  to  our  starting  for  a  ban- 
quet at  the  city  hall.  While  we 
were  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  our  host,  a  tray  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  wines  and  spirits  was 
brought  in,  and  our  hospitable 
entertainer  remarked — 

"You'll  have  to  take  your 
liquor  in  here,  gentlemen  ;  for  I 
guess  you'll  get  none  where  we're 
going  to.  We've  got  a  liquor 
law  in  Maine,  you  know,"  he 
added,  with  a  sly  look  at  the  tray. 

Drinking  all  you   want  before 


dinner  is  not  a  satisfactory  way 
of  "taking  it  in."  However,  we 
made  the  best  of  it,  and  soon 
found  ourselves  seated  at  a  table 
plentifully  supplied  with  tumblers 
of  water,  at  which  were  two  hun- 
dred guests.  I  am  bound  to  say, 
considering  the  absence  of  stimu- 
lants, there  was  no  lack  of  noise 
and  merriment ;  and  when  dinner 
was  over,  speeches  followed  in 
rapid  succession,  in  response  to 
toasts  and  sentiments.  Lord  Elgin 
wss  facile  princeps  in  this  respect, 
and  his  speeches  provoked  enthusi- 
astic applause.  He  brought  down 
the  house  by  a  retort  upon  one 
of  the  speakers  whose  good  taste 
was  not  equal  to  his  patriotism, 
and  who  took  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  position  and  func- 
tions of  the  governor  of  a  State 
with  those  of  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  much  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  latter.  Alluding  in 
one  of  his  speeches  to  the  uncom- 
plimentary parallel  thus  drawn, 
Lord  Elgin  said  he  would  narrate 
an  anecdote.  In  the  course  of 
his  travels  in  the  United  States  he 
had  one  day  found  himself  next 
a  stage  -  driver,  with  whom  he 
entered  into  conversation  as  to 
the  political  parties  in  the  States. 
The  driver  informed  him  that  the 
majority  in  the  State  was  Whig, 
but  that  the  governor  of  it  was  a 
Democrat. 

"  How  comes  that  about,  if  the 
majority  are  Whigs?"  inquired 
Lord  Elgin. 

"Oh,"  replied  the  driver,  "we 
traded  the  governor  off  against  the 
land  agent." 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  pursued  his 
lordship,  amid  loud  laughter,  "  you 
could  not  trade  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada  off  against  any  land 
agent." 

All  the  way  from  the  Canadian 
frontier  to  Montreal,  arches  were 
erected,  addresses  presented,  and 
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all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  trium- 
phal progress  exhibited.  British 
troops  lined  the  streets  of  Mon- 
treal, and  a  lai^  procession  at- 


tended the  party  to  the  hotel ;  but 
we  did  not  linger  here,  and  pushed 
on  without  delay  to  the  seat  of 
Grovernment. 


XI. — POLITICS  AND   INDIAN   AFFAIRS   IN  CANADA. 


I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
been  more  vividly  impressed  by  the 
beauties  of  nature  than  on  that 
lovely  spring  morning,  when,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  more  dem- 
onstrations,  we  landed  unostenta- 
tiously from  the  steamer  in  which 
we  had  descended  the  St  Lawrence, 
at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  grounds 
which  encircle  Spencer  wood,  then 
the  residence  of  the  Governor- 
General.  Although  it  was  the 
11th  of  June,  the  trees  were  still 
in  their  spring  garb  of  tender 
green ;  there  was  a  delicious  still- 
ness in  the  air,  and  a  peculiar 
clearness  and  brilliancy  in  the 
light  with  which  the  landscape 
was  flooded,  which  enhanced  its 
own  rare  beauty;  and  as  I  now 
knew  that  I  was  to  be  a  dweller 
here  for  some  months,  I  was  en- 
chanted by  the  sort  of  fairyland 
that  was  to  be  my  future  residence. 
For  within  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  a  new  prospect  had  dawned 
upon  me.  Although  our  Wash- 
ington treaty  was  completed,  I 
was  not,  as  I  had  originally  antici- 
pated, to  return  at  once  to  Eng- 
land, after  accompanying  Lord 
Elgin  to  Canada,  but  to  enter 
upon  new  functions  for  which  I 
was  altogether  unprepared.  The 
exigencies  of  the  service  compelled 
Lord  Elgin's  brother.  Colonel  Bruce, 
who  had  hitherto  filled  the  office  of 
Civil  Secretary  of  Canada  and  Su- 
perintendent -  General  of  Indian 
Affairs,  to  join  his  regiment  in  the 
Crimea,  and  I  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  The  department  of 
Indian  Afiairs  was  then  under  im- 
perial control.     It  has,  since  con- 
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federation,   been  handed   over  to 
the  Dominion. 

The  novelty  of  the  functions  I 
was  now  called  upon  suddenly  to 
assume,  invested  my  new  position 
with  great  interest.  I  soon  began 
to  realise  this  by  the  style  of 
the  correspondence  which  poured 
in  upon  me.  First  came  a  letter 
to  the  Queen  from  an  Indian  tribe, 
expressing  to  their  "  Great  Mother 
across  the  Big  Lake"  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  war  in  the  Crimea, 
and  the  desire  of  the  warriors  to 
participate  in  it;  and  another 
addressed  to  myself,  in  which  the 
"  red  skins  "  write  to  their  "great 
brother  who  lives  towards  the  sun- 
rising,  to  express  their  confidence 
in  his  administrative  talents,  which 
alone  reconciles  them  to  the  loss  of 
their  good  brother  [Colonel  Bruce], 
who  is  now  upon  the  war-path." 
The  colonel's  paternal  administra- 
tion had  rendered  him  very  popu- 
lar. No  doubt  his  being  a  "  war- 
rior" by  profession  was  also  a 
point  in  his  favour ;  and  I  feared 
that  they  would  consider  me  little 
better  than  a  "  squaw,"  while  their 
confidence  in  my  administrative 
talents  had  about  as  solid  a  basis 
of  knowledge  as  their  sympathy 
with  the  objects  for  which  the 
Crimean  war  was  undertaken.  The 
important  political  events  which 
transpired  immediately  on  our 
arrival  in  Canada,  obliged  me, 
however,  to  suppress  for  the  pres- 
ent the  desire  which  began  to  con- 
sume me  to  make  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  my  red  brothers,  to  visit 
the  industrial  schools  which  my 
predecessor  had  established,  and  to 
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smoke   the   "calumet  of    peace" 
with  them  in  their  wigwams. 

Lord  Elgin's  first  act  upon 
arriving  at  Quebec  was  to  open 
Parliament  in  state.  The  number 
of  British  troops  in  those  days 
quartered  in  Quebec  rendered  this 
a  very  imposing  ceremony,  as  the 
streets  were  lined  with  them.  The 
striking  feature  in  the  procession 
was  the  state  carriage,  in  which  I 
accompanied  the  Governor-General 
to  the  House,  and  the  panels  of 
which  were  gaping  with  cracks  and 
splits,  inflicted  upon  them  by. the 
mob  of  Montreal  on  the  occasion 
when  they  stoned  his  Excellency 
some  years  before,  and  burned 
down  the  Parliament  Houses.  The 
carriage  had  never  been  repaired 
since  that  event,  in  order  that  it 
might  serve  to  remind  the  populace 
of  the  measure  to  which  they  had 
resorted  in  order  to  give  vent  to 
their  feelings.  Until  that  time 
the  party  in  power  had  been  the 
Tories,  or  loyalists,  who  found 
themselves  in  a  minority  on  the 
occasion  of  the  passing  of  the 
Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  and  who 
expressed  their  indignation  on 
being  turned  out  of  office  to 
make  way  for  those  who  com- 
manded the  parliamentary  major- 
ity, by  these  acts  of  violence. 
They  had  been  out  of  office  for 
about  six  years,  during  which 
time  the  leaders  of  the  party 
had  resented  the  constitutional 
conduct  of  the  Governor-General 
so  keenly,  that  many  of  them  had 
ever  since  refused  to  set  foot  in 
Government  House,  and  even 
neglected  to  salute  his  Excel- 
lency in  the  street.  It  was  only 
as  the  result  of  the  somewhat 
exciting  events  upon  which  we 
were  now  entering,  that  they 
finally  came  to  understand  that 
Lord  Elgin  did  not  allow  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  personal  sym- 
pathies,   and   was  determined   to 


give  effect  to  a  parliamentary 
majority,  of  whomsoever  it  might 
be  composed.  After  several  days' 
debate  the  Government  was  beaten 
on  an  amendment  to  the  address, 
and  Ministers  determined  to  go 
to  the  country.  Lord  Elgin  came 
down  a  week  after  he  had  opened 
the  House  to  prorogue  it,  when 
a  somewhat  exciting  episode  oc- 
curred. When  the  Commons  were 
sent  for,  they  refused  to  come. 
The  pause  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree embarrassing.  The  Legislative 
Chamber,  filled  with  an  audience 
en  grande  tenue — Lord  Elgin  seated 
on  the  throne — a  silence,  broken 
only  by  a  whispering  and  tittering, 
which  did  not  add  to  the  dignity 
of  the  situation, — all  contributed 
to  form  a  unique  political  situa- 
tion. At  last,  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  half  an  hour,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Lower  House,  who  had  been 
engaged  drawing  up  a  protest 
against  the  course  which  was  being 
adopted,  appeared,  supported  by  a 
large  body  of  members,  and  read  it 
— a  proceeding  which  the  Governor- 
General  promptly  met  by  declaring 
the  House  dissolved ;  and  for  the 
next  few  days  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement  pervaded  political  cir- 
cles, the  Opposition  declaring  the 
whole  course  of  proceeding  to  be 
unconstitutional,  and  the  local  Op- 
position press  teeming  with  abu- 
sive articles  denouncing  a  tyranny 
which  had  deprived  them  of  their 
liberties. 

Altogether  the  month  had  been 
in  the  highest  degree  exciting  and 
eventful ;  for  in  the  short  space  of 
four  weeks.  Lord  Elgin  had  nego- 
tiated and  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
American  Government,  made  a 
triumphal  progress  from  Boston 
to  Quebec,  opened  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  prorogued  and  dis- 
solved it.  But  though  the  diffi- 
culty had  been  overcome,  so  far  as 
any   opposition   to   the  treaty  at 
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Washington  was  concerned,  it  had 
still  to  receive  the  assent  of  all  the 
Colonial  Legislatures.  In  Nova 
Scotia  especially  it  was  unpopular, 
owing  to  the  fishery  clauses ;  and 
it  required  the  exercise  of  all  the 
authority  and  tact  of  the  Governor- 
General  to  force  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  to  which,  as  it  afterwards 
turned  out,  that  colony  owed  a 
greater  degree  of  prosperity  than 
it  has  ever  enjoyed  before  or  since. 
In  1869,  or  four  years  after  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  was  ab- 
rogated, the  '  Halifax '  remarks  : — 

"From  the  making  of  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty  until  its  abrogation, 
Nova  Scotia  increased  in  wealth  and 
population  at  a  most  extraordinary 
rate.  From  its  abrogation  until  the 
present,  we  have  retrograded  with 
the  mast  frightful  rapidity.  Want 
of  a  good  market  has  depreciated  the 
value  of  our  coal-mines — has  nearly 
pauperised  our  fishermen,  farmers, 
and  miners  ;  and  should  this  want  not 
be  supplied  in  the  only  way  it  can  be, 
by  a  new  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  Nova  Scotia  will  in  five  years 
be  one  of  the  least  desiiuble  countries 
to  live  in  on  this  continent." 

This  quotation  affords  an  inter- 
esting illustration  of  the  incom- 
petence of  the  popular  judgment 
to  arrive  at  accurate  conclusions 
in  matters  affecting  the  public  in- 
terests; for  I  can  bear  personal 
testimony  to  the  furious  opposi- 
tion which  the  treaty  encountered 
from  all  classes  in  the  province, 
from  the  Lieutenant  -  Governor 
downwards,  at  the  time  it  was 
proposed,  and  of  the  conviction 
generally  entertained  that  it  would 
prove  the  ruin  of  the  colony.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  final 
result  was  satisfactory  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  expectations,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  ultimately  passed 
through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  through  the  Colonial 
Legislatures  of  Canada,  New  Bruns- 


wick, Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  and  Newfoundland,  * 
with  a  total  of  only  twenty-one 
dissentient  votes.  Had  Canada 
then  been  confederated,  as  it  was 
fourteen  years  later,  the  task 
would  have  been  much  easier.  It 
is  the  fashion  of  some  Canadians 
to  decry  the  measure  which  unit- 
ed the  North  American  Colonies 
into  a  "Dominion,"  because  jeal- 
ousies still  exist  and  local  inter- 
ests still  conflict;  but  the  very 
fact  that  this  is  so,  is  an  evidence 
that  without  confederation  these 
jealousies  would  have  been  far 
more  bitter,  as  indeed  they  were 
prior  to  the  measure — and  the  in- 
terests come  into  sharper  conflict, 
as  they  do  in  Australia,  when  the 
energies  of  the  separate  and  rival 
colonies  have  been  employed  to  a 
large  extent  in  inflicting  commer- 
cial injury  upon  each  other.  What 
is  needed  in  Canada  is  an  imperial 
officer,  who  might  still  be  called 
Civil  Secretary,  and  be  attached  to 
the  Governor- GeneraFs  staff,  and 
whose  functions  should  be  partly 
political  and  partly  diplomatic. 
At  present,  when  delicate  questions 
arise  between  the  confederated 
provinces,  involving  a  special  mis- 
sion and  local  treatment,  the 
settlement  has  necessarily  to  be 
intrusted  to  an  agent  appointed 
by  the  Dominion  Government — 
which  means  an  agent  of  the  po- 
litical party  then  in  power;  and 
whatever  arrangement  he  may 
make  is  certain  to  be  objected  to 
by  the  Opposition. 

This  consequence  of  party 
government  is  unfortunately  not 
confined  to  Canada,  and  receives 
daily  lamentable  illustrations  in 
our  own  political  performances  at 
home.  So,  in  questions  arising 
between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  our  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton is  necessarily  guided  by  the 
information    and    advice    of    the 
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Canadian  politicians  sent  to  assist 
*  him.  And  as  whatever  they  do 
must  be  wrong,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  other  side,  the  result  is 
sure  to  be  severely  and  unfairly 
criticised.  Whereas,  if  negotia- 
tions of  this  character,  whether  as 
between  the  provinces  or  with  the 
United  States  Government,  were 
intrusted  to  an  imperial  officer 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
questions  at  issue,  outside  of  all 
local  politics,  and  who  could  not 
be  suspected  of  being  influenced 
by  them,  they  would  meet  with 
far  less  opposition  on  the  part  of 
local  politicians,  and  be  arranged 
on  a  broader  and  more  satisfactory 
basis.  Had  such  an  officer  existed, 
it  is  probable  that  neither  the 
British  Columbia  nor  the  North- 
West  questions  would  have  assum- 
ed the  proportions  they  did ;  that 
Newfoundland  would  ere  this  have 
been  included  in  the  confedera- 
tion ;  that  the  discontent  now  ex- 
isting in  Nova  Scotia  might  have 
been  appeased ;  and  that  the  fish- 
ery and  other  questions  which  are 
still  outstanding  with  the  United 
States  would  have  obtained  a 
satisfactory  solution.  I  received 
assurances  from  leading  members 
of  the  Dominion  Government 
only  a  few  years  ago,  that  so  far 
from  being  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  good 
offices  of  an  imperial  functionary 
of  this  kind,  they  would  even  be 
prepared  to  contribute  to  his  sal- 
ary, which  could  be  added  to  from 
funds  drawn  from  the  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Offices  at  home.  The 
amount  required  would  be  very 
small,  and  would  simply  constitute 
an  increase  on  the  present  salary 
of  the  Governor's  secretary,  whose 
position  would  naturally  qualify 
him  for  the  exercise  of  these  func- 
tions. In  these  days,  when  the 
idea  of  imperial  federation  has 
assumed    such    prominence,    such 


appointments,  calculated  rather 
to  soothe  than  to  wound  sensibil- 
ities, would  form  additional  traits 
(Tunion  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  her  dependencies. 

The  excitement  into  which  the 
whole  country  was  thrown  by  a 
Ministerial  defeat,  and  a  general 
election  so  unexpected,  created  a 
social  and  political  lull  in  Quebec 
itself,  which  I  was  thankful  to 
avail  myself  of,  in  order  to  pay  a 
round  of  visits  to  my  "  red  chil- 
dren." This  duty  was  eminently 
to  my  taste ;  it  involved  diving 
into  the  depths  of  the  backwoods, 
bark-canoeing  on  distant  and  silent 
lakes  or  down  foaming  rivers, 
where  the  fishing  was  splendid, 
the  scenery  most  romantic,  and 
camp -life  at  this  season  of  the 
year — for  it  was  now  the  height 
of  summer — most  enjoyable.  It 
was  a  prolonged  picnic,  with  just 
enough  duty  thrown  in  to  deprive 
it  of  any  character  of  selfishness. 
There  were  schools  to  inspect, 
councils  to  be  held,  tribal  disputes 
to  be  adjusted,  presents  to  be  dis- 
tributed, and,  in  one  case,  a  treaty 
to  be  made.  At  nearly  all  the 
stations  there  was  a  school  or 
mission-house  of  some  kind,  and 
here  the  meeting  of  the  "  warriors  " 
and  the  "  young  braves  "  with  their 
**  father "  took  place ;  and  as  I 
had  barely  attained  the  age  of  five- 
and-twenty  when  these  paternal 
responsibilities  were  thrust  upon 
me,  the  incongruity  of  my  relation 
towards  them,  I  am  afraid,  pre- 
sented itself  somewhat  forcibly  to 
the  minds  of  the  veterans  on  these 
occasions.  It  was  a  novel  and 
exhilarating  experience  to  paddle 
up  in  a  sort  of  rude  state  at  the 
head  of  a  train  of  canoes,  and  to 
be  received  by  volleys  from  rifles 
and  fowling-pieces  by  way  of  a 
salute  from  all  the  members  of  the 
tribe  collected  on  the  mai^n  of 
the  lake  or  river,  as  the  case  might 
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be,  to  receive  me.  Then  they 
would  form  in  line  and  file  past 
me,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
shaking  hands  as  they  did  so,  and 
in  solemn  procession  escort  me  up 
to  the  place  of  meeting, — when,  if 
it  was  a  chapel,  I  mounted  into 
the  pulpit,  and  solemnly  lighting 
a  pipe,  waited  till  my  audience 
were  all  seated  on  their  heels  and 
had  lighted  theirs,  before  entering 
upon  the  business  of  the  hour. 
This  generally  terminated  in  a 
lecture  upon  temperance  and  in- 
dustry ;  for  their  love  of  spirituous 
liquors  and  their  inveterate  indo- 
lence are  the  curse  of  these  poor 
people,  and  render  them  an  easy 
prey  to  the  more  unscrupulous 
class  of  white  settlers,  who  syste- 
matically carry  on  a  process  of 
demoralisation,  with  the  view  to 
their  extermination,  a  result  which 
is  being  rapidly  achieved.  I  do 
not  know  whether  my  efforts  to 
ccMiiinoe  them  that  they  were 
^emselves  their  own  worst  ene- 
mies, procured  for  me  the  name  of 
Pah  Dah  8ung,  or  <<The  Coming 
Sun" — ^possibly  from  the  light  I 
was  expected  to  throw  upon  the 
subject. 

My  two  most  interesting  ex- 
periences in  connection  with  my 
brief  administration  of  Indian 
affairs  in  Canada,  were  the  distri- 
bution of  annual  presents  upon  the 
island  of  Manitoulin,  and  a  treaty 
which  I  succeeded  in  negotiating 
with  a  tribe  which  owned  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  territory  upon  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron.  Mani- 
toulin, which  is  over  a  hundred 
miles  in  length,  is  said  to  be  the 
laigest  fresh-water  island  in  the 
world,  and  was  destined  by  a  for- 
mer Govemor-Creneral  of  Canada 
— Sir  Francis  Bond  Head — as  an 
eligible  territory  on  which  to  make 
the  experiment  of  collecting  In- 
dians, with  a  view  to  their  per- 
manent settlement  and  civilisation. 


It  has    not    succeeded,    however, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was 
the   rendezvous  of    thousands  of 
Indians  belonging  to  many  differ- 
ent tribes,  who,  with  their  whole 
families,  congregated  here  to   re- 
ceive blankets,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  other  presents  which 
it   was  hoped  would   conduce   to 
their    welfare.      These,    correctly 
speaking,   were    not    presents,   as 
they  were  purchased  from   funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, whose  principal  function  it 
was  to  invest  the  large  sums  of 
money  which  had  accrued  to  the 
Indians  from  the  sale  of  their  land 
to  white  settlers,  and  to  apply  the 
interest  to  their  advantage.     The 
collection  of   birch-bark  wigwams 
which  surrounded  the  little  harbour 
where  I  landed  looked  like  a  huge 
camp,  and  in  these  were  huddled 
a  swarm  of  dirty  occupants,  some 
of  them   having  travelled   hither 
from  a  great  distance,  miserably 
clad  in  frousy  blankets  and  skins. 
Here  and  there  were  fine-looking 
picturesque  figures,  more  gaudily 
decorated  with  paints  and  feathers ; 
but,  taking  them  as  a  whole,   I 
know  of  no  nomads — and  I  have 
seen  Calmuck   Tartars,   Kirghiez, 
Bedouins,  and  gipsies — who   pre- 
sent a  more  poverty-stricken  and 
degraded  appearance  than  did  the 
majority  of  my  red  children !     I 
was  the  more  disappointed  with 
them  in  their  savage  state,  because 
I  expected  an  improvement  upon 
their  semi-civilised  brethren,  with 
whom  I  had  hitherto  come  in  con- 
tact.    I  believe  the  annual  congre- 
gation of  Indians  on  this  island, 
and  distribution  of  presents  among 
them,  has  been  discontinued  by  the 
Dominion  Grovemment. 

The  occupation  by  the  Indians 
of  large  tracts  of  country  eligible 
for  settlement  by  whites,  which 
they  reserve  as  hunting-grounds, 
from  which  they  got  nothing  but  a 
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few  foxes  and  musk-rats,  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  the  De- 
partment, as  settlers  were  constant- 
ly unlawfully  squatting  upon  them, 
who  had  to  be  driven  off.  The 
largest  and  only  remaining  one  of 
these  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
thickly  settled  district,  was  called 
the  Sangeen  Peninsula,  a  promon- 
tory extending  into  Lake  Huron, 
and  containing  about  half  a  mUlion 
of  acres  of  fine  land.  I  determined 
to  try  and  induce  the  tribe  to 
which  this  extensive  tract  belonged, 
and  who  practically  derived  no 
revenue  from  it,  to  make  a  cession 
of  it  to  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  sold  in  lots 
to  white  settlers,  the  whole  of 
the  proceeds  to  belong  to  the  tribe, 
which  would  thus  become  one  of 
the  wealthiest  in  the  country.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  undertake  an  expedition  to  a 
remote,  and,  in  those  days,  very 
inaccessible  spot.  My  journey  in- 
volved sundry  adventures  by  flood 
and  fell,  for  I  was  nearly  wrecked 
in  a  small  boat  coasting  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and  lost  in  a 
swamp  while  endeavouring  to  fol- 
low the  Indian  trail  through  the 
forest,  where  sometimes  we  only 
had  the  "  blaze  " — or  places  where 
the  trees  had  been  scored  with  an 
axe — to  guide  us. 

On  my  arrival  at  my  destination, 
I  found  all  the  males  of  the  tribe 
collected  in  a  chapel  where  a  native 
catechist  acted  as  interpreter,  the 
tribe  being  a  branch  of  the  Chip- 
peways.  In  order  not  to  lose  time, 
the  meeting  was  convened  for 
7  P.M.,  on  the  evening  of  my 
arrival.  As  usual  I  opened  the 
proceedings  with  a  pipe  and  a 
speech  from  the  pulpit,  the  twelve 
elders  of  the  tribe  sitting  imme- 
diately below  me  on  the  ground, 
each  with  his  pipe,  and  forming 
the  front  row  of  a  crowd  of  squatting 
men,  all  smoking.    My  address  was 


frequently  interrupted  by  what 
Fenimore  Cooper  calls  "  expressive 
ughs";  and  the  grunts  and  mur- 
murs of  the  audience,  expressive  of 
their  disagreement  with  my  pro- 
posal, were  not  encouraging.  A 
pause  of  at  least  ten  minutes  en- 
sued after  I  had  finished,  during 
which  they  all  smoked  vigorously. 
Then  their  principal  chief  rose,  and 
in  an  energetic  speech  set  forth 
his  objections,  which  were  received 
with  grunts  of  approval  by  the 
majority.  Then  another  chief 
rose,  who  seemed  to  be  a  man  of 
some  weight,  and  delivered  himself 
forcibly  in  the  opposite  sense.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  made 
some  observations  apparently  of 
a  character  uncomplimentary  to 
the  previous  speaker,  for  a  fierce 
wrangle  ensued,  in  which  many 
took  part,  and  in  which,  when  I 
came  to  understand  it,  I  occasion- 
ally joined,  adding,  by  the  advice 
of  the  catechist,  fuel  to  the  fire- 
When  the  atmosphere  had  be- 
come sufficiently  stormy, — it  was 
already  so  smoky  that  I  could  not 
see  across  the  room,  but  perhaps 
that  was  partly  owing  to  its  being 
illuminated  only  by  a  couple  of  tal- 
low-dips,— I,  again  by  the  advice 
of  my  interpreter,  retired,  "  to  let 
them  fight  it  out,"  which,  as  he 
afterwards  assured  me,  they  did 
literally  with  their  fists.  As  he  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  pecuniarily 
interested,  he  remained  to  take 
part  in  the  melee — a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  I  left  him  to  recon- 
cile with  his  own  conscience  as  a 
religious  teacher.  I  reconciled  it 
to  mine  by  the  fact  that  my  efforts 
were  being  directed  entirely  in  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
which  they  were  too  stupid  to  un- 
derstand. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the 
catechist  summoned  me  from  the 
little  outhouse  in  which  I  had 
been  waiting,   with  the  welcome 
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intelligenoe  that  all  the  difficulties 
had  been  overcome,  and  that  the 
chiefs  expressed  themselves  ready 
to  consent  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. It  seemed  to  be  my  fate, 
while  in  America,  to  assist  at  the 
signing  of  midnight  treaties ;  but 
on  this  occasion  the  scene  was  in- 
finitely more  novel  and  picturesque 
than  on  the  previous  one.  Bound 
a  table  below  the  pulpit,  which 
was  covered  with  papers  and  maps, 
crowded  a  wild-looking  group  of 
Indians,  in  blankets  and  leggings 
and  moccasins,  with  their  bare 
arms  and  long  straight  black  hair. 
Twelve  of  these  placed  their  totems 
opposite  my  signature,  each  totem 
consisting  of  the  rude  representa- 
tion of  a  bear,  a  deer,  an  otter,  a 
rat,  or  some  other  wild  animaL 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing before  I  set  out  with  a  light 
hearty  for  I  had  the  treaty  in  my 
pocket,  on  a  two -mile  tramp 
through  the  forest  in  pitchy  dark- 
ness to  the  rude  tavern  at  South- 
ampton, then  the  extreme  outpost 
of  civilisation,  which  did  duty  for 
a  lodging ;  but  it  was  not  to  find 
rest.  The  Indians  all  followed  me ; 
and  my  host,  in  anticipation  of  my 
triumphant  return,  had  exhausted 
the  resources  of  the  place  in  pre- 
paring a  grand  meal  for  me,  to 
which  we — Indians  and  all,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  whites  attracted  by 
the  excitement  of  the  event — sat 
down  at  4  A.M.  The  Indians,  so 
lately  at  loggerheads,  now  became 
reconciled  over  copious  libations 
of  whisky,  under  the  influence  of 
which  there  was  a  general  frater- 
nisation with  the  whites  as  well, 
who  were  in  high  spirits  at  the 
prospect  of  so  much  new  territory 
being  opened  up  to  settlement,  and 
who  offered  to  give  me  a  banquet 
if  I  would  only  prolong  my  stay  a 


day ;  but  on  my  declining  this,  the 
whole  crowd,  red  and  white,  when 
day  broke,  accompanied  me  to  the 
river,  and  gave  me  three  cheers  as 
I  ferried  across  it  on  my  return 
journey* 

By  means  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  this  cession  of  Indian  terri- 
tory, I  was  enabled  to  reorganise 
the  whole  financial  system  of  the 
Indian  Department,  and  to  effect  a 
clear  saving  to  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer of  £13,000  a -year,  —  an 
economy  with  which  Lord  Taun- 
ton, then  Colonial  Minister,  ex- 
pressed himself  so  well  satisfied, 
that  he  was  kind  enough  to  ofier 
me  a  small  lieutenant  -  governor- 
ship in  the  West  Indies,  which  I 
should  have  gratefully  accepted 
had  it  not  been  for  my  preference 
for  diplomatic  work,  and  desire  to 
go  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Crimea. 

The  most  distant  Indian  settle- 
ment I  visited  was  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. Finding  myself  so  far 
west,  I  determined  to  return  by  a 
very  roundabout  way,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  some  of  the  country 
to  the  west  of  the  lake.  My  com- 
panions were  Lord  Bury,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  previously 
Lord  Elgin's  guest  at  Quebec,  and 
Messrs  Petre  and  Clifibrd,  whom 
we  met  on  Lake  Superior,  and 
with  whom  we  made  a  bark-canoe 
voyage  from  the  western  end  of 
the  lake  to  the  head- waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  coming  down  that 
river  to  Dubuque,  from  which 
place  we  crossed  the  prairies  of 
Illinois  to  Chicago,  then  a  rising 
young  city  of  75,000  inhabitants, 
and  so  by  way  of  Niagara  back 
to  Quebec, — a  trip  which  afibrded 
me  material  for  a  book  at  the 
time,^  and  which  is  interesting 
now  to  look  back  upon  as  fumish- 


*  Minnesota  and  the  Far  West.     By  Laurence  Oliphant.     William  Blackwood 
&  Sons :  l$d5. 
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ing  the  recollection  of  a  country 
in  which  the  Indian  and  the  buf- 
falo still  roamed,  where  the  scream 
of  the  locomotive  was  then  un- 
heard, and  where  not  an  acre  of 
land  was  taken  up  by  a  white 
settler.  It  is  now  a  thickly 
peopled  region,  from  which  In- 
dians and  buffaloes  have  alike  re- 
tired, and  where  the  traveller,  in- 
stead of  poling  up  a  river  in  a 
bark -canoe,  can  fly  across  the 
country  by  train,  and  look  for- 
ward at  night  to  a  comfortable 
hotel,  instead  of  the  turf  for  a 
bed,  and  a  lean-to  of  pine-branches 
for  a  shelter. 

In  view  of  the  future  which  I 
saw  for  the  country,  I  bought  a 
town  lot  at  the  city  of  Superior, 
which  then  consisted  of  one  log- 
shanty  and  a  tent,  and  to  find 
which  I  had  to  wade  up  to  my 
knees  in  water,  and  cut  my  way 
to  it  with  a  billhook.  The  city 
of  Superior  rose  at  one  time  to 
contain  about  1 200  inhabitants ; 
then  was  victimised  by  a  politi- 
cal intrigue,  and,  to  use  the  ex- 
pressive phrase  of  a  citizen,  "  bust 
up  flat,"  so  that  the  cottage  which 
I  had  built  upon  my  lot,  and 
which,  had  I  been  wise  enough  to 
sell  it  at  one  moment,  would  have 
realised  a  handsome  profit,  became 
worthless,  and  I  had  to  sell  the 
doors  and  windows  to  pay  the 
taxes,  for  the  place  was  deserted. 
Five  years  ago  a  slow  upward  move- 
ment commenced,  and  I  accepted 
an  offer  which  exactly  covered 
the  money  expended  upon  it  dur- 
ing the  previous  five-and-twenty 
years.  Since  then,  I  believe  it 
has  come  under  the  influence  of 
what  is  called  "  a  boom,"  and  the 
purchaser  is  in  possession  of  a 
property  which  will  yield  him  a 
large  return.  Such  are  the  ups 
and  downs  of  western  towns,  and 
of  people  who  speculate  in  them. 

The     Canadian     elections     had 


been  completed  during  my  absence 
from  Quebec,  and  Lord  Elgin 
opened  the  new  Parliament  a  few 
days  after  my  return.  I  found 
that  I  arrived  just  in  time  for 
another  political  crisis,  as  the  elec- 
tions had  resulted  unfavourably 
for  the  Government.  The  two 
great  questions  which  it  was  Lord 
Elgin's  great  ambition  to  settle 
before  closing  his  term  of  office, 
were  the  abolition  of  Seigneurial 
Tenure  and  the  Secularisation  of 
the  Clergy  Reserves,  which,  in  his 
speech  from  the  Throne',  he  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  To  the  settlement  of  both 
these  questions  in  the  popular 
sense,  the  Opposition,  or  Tory 
party,  had  been  vigorously  op- 
posed. When,  therefore,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  beaten  on  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Speaker,  the  fate  of 
these  measures  seemed  somewhat 
critical.  I  was  peculiarly  fortu- 
nately situated  for  watching  the 
progress  of  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  crisis  resulting 
therefrom.  By  virtue  of  my  office, 
I  had  a  seat  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  without,  however,  the 
right  of  voting  or  of  speaking,  ex- 
cept to  offer  explanations  in  the 
event  of  any  question  affecting 
the  Indians  coming  up.  I  was 
thus  present  at  all  the  debates, 
and  on  excellent  terms  with  the 
leaders  of  both  parliamentary  par- 
ties. In  fact  I  had  practically  all 
the  fun  of  being  a  member  of  the 
House  without  any  of  the  respon- 
sibilities, and  after  the  vote  on 
the  Speaker  was  taken,  had  sundry 
confidential  meetings  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  with  the 
prominent  men  on  both  sides,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  I  could 
not  resist,  in  my  excitement,  wak- 
ing the  Governor -General  up  at 
5  A.M.  to  inform  him  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Government,  and  what  I 
had  learned  since.     The  day  fol- 
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lowing,  the  Prime  Minister  placed 
his  resignation  in  his  Excellency's 
hands ;  and  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  public,  as  well  as  to 
his  own,  Sir  Allan  M'Nab,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  bitterest  op- 
ponents ever  since  the  Montreal 
events,  was  sent  for  to  form  a 
3Iinistry — Lord  Elgin  by  this  act 
satisfactorily  disproving  the  charge 
of  having  either  personal  or  politi- 
cal partialities  in  the  selection  of 
his  Ministers.  After  some  little 
delay,  Sir  Allan  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  Coalition  Ministry,  which 
adopted  the  address  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  totOy  and  thus  com- 
mitted themselves  to  passing  the 
two  important  measures  allud- 
ed to  in  it,  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  as  their  opponents  intended 
to  do  —  a  sense  which  they  had 
always  resisted.  Meantime  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  also  passed 
unanimously,  and  the  Governor- 
General  went  down  in  state  to 
give  it  the  royal  assent. 

We  immediately  afterwards 
started  on  a  tour  through  Upper 
Canada,  which  was  a  triumphal 
progress  throughout — the  people, 
many  of  whom  until  lately  had 
been  his  Excellency's  bitterest 
opponents,  turning  out  en  masse 
to  do  him  honour;  while  at  sundry 
banquets,  and  on  other  numerous 
occasions  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  speak,  he  explained  to  the  people 
the  advantages  of  the  treaty  he  had 
secured  for  them.  In  fact,  a  re- 
action of  popularity^had  set  in;  and 
the  defeat  of  the  previous  Admin- 
istration, which  at  first  seemed 
an  untoward  circumstance  to  have 
occurred  so  near  the  close  of  his 
government^  proved  the  most  for- 
tunate event  for  Lord  Elgin's  own 
reputation,  for  it  gave  unanswer- 
able evidence  to  the  constitution- 


ality of  his  conduct,  which  had 
always  been  impugned.  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  his  own  words 
on  this  subject : — 

"I  have  brought  into  office  the 
gentlemen  who  made  themselves  for 
years  most  conspicuous  and  obnoxious 
for  personal  hostility  to  myself,  thus 
giving  the  most  complete  negative  to 
the  allegation  that  I  am  swayed  by 
personal  motives  in  the  selection  of 
my  advisers ;  and  these  gentlemen 
have  accepted  office  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  will  carry  out  in 
all  particulars  the  policy  which  I 
sketched  out  while  my  former  Admin- 
istration was  in  office,  thus  proving 
that  the  policy  in  question  is  tne  only 
one  suited  to  the  country — the  only 
one  which  an  Administration  can  adopt. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  blindest  can  fail 
to  draw  this  inference  from  these 
facts.  The  first  thing  which  my  new 
Administration  have  had  to  do  is  to 
adopt  and  carry  through  the  House 
the  address  responsive  to  my  speech 
from  the  Throne.  This  is,  certainly 
for  me,  and  I  hope  for  the  country, 
the  most  fortimate  wind-up  of  my 
connection  with  Canada  which  could 
have  been  imagined."  ^ 

It  was  indeed  a  fortunate  wind- 
up,  and  we  determined  to  celebrate 
it  as  such.  For  the  last  three 
months  of  our  residence  at  Quebec 
we  lived  in  a  perfect  whirl  of 
gaiety.  Balls,  dinner  and  garden 
parties,  and  picnics,  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  Society  took  the  cue 
from  Government  House,  and  I 
found,  under  the  temptation  of 
more  congenial  pursuits,  my  parlia- 
mentary attendance  getting  slack. 
The  delights  of  a  Canadian  winter, 
with  its  sleighing  and  tobog- 
ganing parties,  have  become  pro- 
verbial. Unfortunately  we  only 
enjoyed  one  month  of  them,  as  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  Lord  Elgin's  suc- 
cessor, had  arrived,  and  we  merely 
remained  a  few  weeks  to  facilitate 


^  Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  James,  Earl  of  Elgin,  to  Mary  Louisa,  Countess 
of  Elgin,  1847- 1S62.     Privately  printed. 
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the  transfer  of  the  Government. 
Sir  Edmund  was  so  kind  as  to 
urge  me  to  remain  with  him  in  the 
office  I  was  now  filling ;  but  a 
promise  which  Lord  Clarendon 
had  previously  made  to  find  me 
employment  in  the  East,  where  the 
stirring  nature  of  the  events  which 
were  transpiring  ofiered  the  strong- 
est attraction,  induced  me  to  de- 
cline this  offer  and  to  return  to 
England  with  Lord  Elgin,  and 
Lord  Bury  became  my  successor 
in  Canada.  When  I  left  home  I 
had  not  expected  to  be  absent 
above  eight  weeks,  but  the  same 
number  of  months  would  now 
nearly  have  elapsed  before  our 
return  to  British  soil.  It  was 
nevertheless  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  on  a  bitter  morning  towards 
the  end  of  December,  with  the 
thermometer  26°  below  zero,  I  left 
Quebec ;  the  streets  were  for  the 
last  time  lined  with  troops  as  we 
drove  down  to  our  place  of  em- 
barkation, and  the  greater  part  of 
the  society  was  collected  on  the 
bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  as,  after 
taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of 
the  friends    with    whom    I    had 


formed  ties  of  warmer  friendship 
than  is  usual  after  so  short  a  resi- 
dence, we  stretched  ourselves  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bark-canoes  in 
which  we  were  to  be  ferried  across 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  river,  at 
this  time  encumbered  with  huge 
ice-floes  and  enshrouded  in  a  dense 
fog.  The  traject  is  not  without 
danger,  and  is  exciting  in  propor- 
tion. Our  muscular  boatmen  paddle 
us  rapidly  across  the  narrow  lanes 
of  swift  open  water,  haul  us  up  on 
the  ragged  floes,  and  running  on 
the  ice  by  the  side  of  the  canoes, 
rush  us  rapidly  across  them,  to 
plunge  us  into  the  river  again  on 
the  other  side,  until,  after  more 
than  an  hour's  battling  with  the 
ice,  we  find  ourselves  safely  hauled 
up  under  the  bank  at  Point  Levi. 
A  few  days  afterwards  I  watched 
the  outline  of  the  American  con- 
tinent fading  on  the  horizon,  and 
little  imagined  as  I  did  so  that  this 
was  only  the  second  of  twenty-two 
passages  I  was  destined  to  make 
across  the  Atlantic  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  seven-and-twenty 
years. 

Laurence  Oliphaxt. 
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TOURING    IX    IRELAND. 


We  must  own  that  the  title  of 
"  Touring  in  Ireland  "  is  a  misno- 
mer, for  in  honest  truth  there  is 
no  such  thing.  Touring,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  travelling,  I  take 
to  he  the  general  survey  of  the 
heauties  and  objects  of  interest  in 
a  country,  carried  on  more  rapidly 
or  more  leisurely,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain comfort  or  luxury.  You  find 
quarters  in  decent  hotels,  and 
count  upon  commodious  convey- 
ances— unless,  indeed,  you  should 
strike  into  the  mountains,  when 
you  must  either  ride  or  go  afoot. 
Whereas  in  Ireland,  the  visits  of 
"  the  foreigners  "  are  confined  to  a 
couple  of  popular  districts.  Start- 
ing from  Dublin,  they  either  take 
circular  tickets  for  the  wilds  of 
Connemara,  Killamey,  and  Glen- 
garriff  -  the  majority  confining 
themselves  to  Gleugarriff  and  Kil- 
lamey— or  they  make  a  dash 
northwards  to  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, giving  a  glance  at  the  ruins 
of  Dunluce,  with  the  giddy  arch 
that  spans  its  sea-chasm.  The 
chief  patron  of  these  places  is  the 
fijing  American,  who  is  dropped 
bj  the  transatlantic  packets  at 
Q^eenstown,  on  his  way  to  "  rush  " 
the  round  of  Europe  by  express. 
The  rest  of  the  island  is  virtually 
neglected ;  and  except  for  some 
earnest  angler,  with  his  bundle 
of  rods  and  his  waterproofs,  the 
stranger  birds  of  passage  are  few 
and  far  between.  So  that  Eng- 
lish people  know  little  or  nothing 
of  all  that  is  wildest,  grandest, 
and  most  remarkable.  Nor,  con- 
sidering the  conditions  of  Irish 
travelling,  are  they  altogether  to 
be  blamed.  They  miss  the  mag- 
nificent precipices  and  the  storm- 
beaten  headlands  of  North  Donegal 
And  of  Clare,  but  they  miss  also 


an  excessive  amount  of  car-jolting. 
They  see  nothing  of  the  ivy- 
covered  rocks  and  rich  woodlands 
of  the  Black  water,  and  many 
another  sweet  southern  stream. 
But  they  escape  at  the  same  time 
the  small  vDlage  inn,  with  rooms 
that  are  stufiy  in  spite  of  ill- 
fitting  windows;  with  a  cuisine 
that  is  always  primitive  and  often 
semi-barbarous,  and  with  a  '*  cel- 
lar "  bestowed  on  some  shelves  in 
the  bar,  the  contents  of  the  bril- 
liantly labelled  bottles  being  too 
often  nauseous  or  deleterious.  Nor 
is  being  taken  in,  even  on  these 
terms,  always  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty. You  may  drive  for  thirty 
or  forty  miles  through  cheerless 
wastes,  to  find  the  solitary  guest- 
house overcrowded  with  sportsmen, 
when  you  have  to  choose  between 
bivouacking  in  the  passage  for  the 
night,  with  a  portmanteau  for  pillow 
and  an  ulster  by  way  of  bedding, 
or  continuing  your  course  in  the 
darkness,  on  the  probability  of 
faring  even  worse.  No ;  there  is 
no  denying  that  in  point  of  hotel 
accommodation  Switzerland  and 
the  Rhine  are  in  advance  of  the 
Green  Isle.  And  then  there  is  the 
Irish  climate  to  be  reckoned  with. 
We  have  known  it  rain  pretty  per- 
sistently between  Bonn  and  Bin- 
gen,  and  we  have  been  kept  a  close 
prisoner  in  a  Swiss  mountain-inn, 
till  we  elected  deliberately  to  go 
forward  and  be  drenched,  without 
the  thought  of  having  a  glimpse  at 
ice-peak  or  glacier.  But  in  the 
heaviest  Continental  downpour, 
hope  is  never  absolutely  drowned, 
and  you  contrive  to  keep  up  some 
heart  against  the  doubtful  chances 
of  the  morrow.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  something  intensely 
depressing  in   the  sullen  persist- 
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ency  of  West-Irish  rain.  Not  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  variety  in  it, 
and  the  monotonous  refrain  of  the 
penetrating  drizzle  may  be  broken 
by  a  rain-storm  driven  up  before 
the  Atlantic  gusts,  or  by  the  sud- 
den descent  of  a  waterspout  that 
sends  the  stones  and  the  gravel 
flying  up  in  your  face.  But  the 
Irish  rain  is  apt  to  send  you  from 
depression  to  despair,  through  a 
tantalising  course  of  expectation 
and  disappointments.  The  heavens 
have  a  most  malicious  trick  of  light- 
ening behind  the  lowenng  clouds; 
then,  just  as  you  are  looking  up- 
wards for  the  cheery  blaze  of  sun- 
shine, they  darken  again  and  de- 
scend in  bucketfuls  more  viciously 
than  before.  Morning  after  morn- 
ing does  the  boots  come  in  to 
make  his  melancholy  repoi-t  before 
drawing  the  curtains ;  and  every- 
thing is  pervaded  by  the  reeking 
wet,  from  the  bolster  beneath  your 
head  to  the  damp  morning  paper 
on  the  breakfast-table. 

In  these  sentences,  and  in  a  de- 
sire to  be  perfectly  candid,  we  have 
sketched  the  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  the  disagreeables  of  an 
Irish  trip.  On  the  other  side,  even 
that  much-maligned  climate,  which 
deserves  a  full  half  of  all  the  abuse 
that  is  heaped  on  it,  has  a  strange 
fascination  of  its  own.  When 
things  are  apparently  at  their 
worst,  there  comes  a  startling 
change  for  the  better — all  the  more 
delightfully  exhilarating  because 
so  entirely  unexpected.  You  have 
settled  sullenly  down  to  packing 
your  traps,  determined  —  meta- 
phorically— to  shake  the  dust  of 
Erin  off  your  boots,  for  the  dust 
has  been  sticky  mud  for  many 
days  past.  Though  it  ought  to 
be  bright  noonday,  the  atmosphere 
is  so  dense  and  so  gloomy,  that  it 
is  only  by  the  touch  you  can  make 
sure  as  to  whether  you  are  hand- 
ling starched   linen   or  a  pair  of 


gaiters.     When  suddenly,  as  if  a 
brilliant   electric   light   had   been 
turned  on,  the  sunshine  is  flooding 
the  whole  of  the  chamber,  searching 
out  each  dusty  cranny  and  comer. 
It  flashes  reflections  from  the  very 
blades  of  your  toilet-scissors,  and 
you  fancy  your  clothes  are  begin- 
ning to  steam.    You  make  a  stride 
to  the  window,  and  take  a  survey 
of   the   street.      Though   the   sun 
has  only  been  shining  for  a  few 
seconds,    there   is   no  optical    de- 
lusion as   to  the  steaming  there. 
Already    the    reeking    pavements 
show  signs    of    drying;    and    the 
beggars   and    the  loafers,   emei^- 
ing  from    places  of    shelter,   are 
shaking  their  damp  draperies  and 
beginning  to   brighten    up.     The 
indications  on  their  careworn  faces 
are   more   reassuring    than    those 
from    any    weather-glass.      Yoa 
countermand  the  car  that  was  to 
carry  you  to  the  railway  station, 
or  change  its  direction  for  a  long 
drive    through    glorious    scenery. 
And  never  can  that  glorious  scenery 
have  been  more  enjoyable.     It  is 
not  only  that  your  reviving  spirits 
are  bubbling  over,  like  the  cham- 
pagne from  a  bottle  that  has  burst 
wire  and  string.   But  Nature  never 
showed  in  a  more  glowing   blaze 
of  beauty  than  when  emerging  all 
dripping  from  her  bath.     The  bil- 
lowy mists  that  are  being  drawn  up 
from  the  hollows  and  the  valleys, 
are  tinted  with  the  prismatic  col- 
ours of  the  rainbow;  the  cliffs  hang- 
ing over  them,  with  the  heathery 
hills  in  the  distance,  are  standing 
out  in  the  sharpest  relief,  through 
an    atmosphere    of    unimaginable 
transparency.     The  sea,    if  there 
should  be  a  sea  skirting  the  land- 
scape, is  gleaming  in  gold  or  burn- 
ing in  crimson,  according  to  the 
slope   of   the   sun-shafts.      While 
the  fleecy  clouds  that  have  broken 
up  in  many  a  fantastic  form  over 
the  dazzling  blue  of  the  heavens. 
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show  such  brilliant  intensity  of 
whiteness  as  the  eye  seldom  revels 
in  elsewhere.  So  if  West  Ireland, 
through  long  -  enduring  rains,  is 
like  pui^tory  or  the  other  place, 
when  its  rains  have  been  followed 
by  the  sunshine  it  is  nearly  the 
perfection  of  an  earthly  paradise. 

The  moral  of  which  is,  that  the 
prudent  traveller  should  go  well 
provided  with  waterproofs  and 
warm  ulsters ;  that  he  should  take 
patience,  pluck,  and  perseverance 
for  his  watchwords  ;  while  he 
should  be  prepared  to  accept  in- 
evitable inconveniences  and  minor 
hardships  as  a  not  altogether 
unpleasant  form  of  adventure. 
Above  all,  he  should  affect  un- 
ruffled equanimity,  if  he  is  not 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  it; 
and  when  he  is  most  strongly 
tempted  to  swear,  he  must  crush 
down  that  sinful  inclination.  In 
which  case,  the  triumph  of  virtue 
or  of  hypocrisy  will  be  promptly 
and  amply  rewarded ;  and  he  will 
be  convinced  that  the  immortal 
Bacon  ^was  right  when  he  pro- 
nounced travel  an  important  part 
of  education.  For  although  Paddy, 
like  his  own  pigs,  is  bad  to  drive, 
yet,  if  you  only  take  him  the  right 
way,  nothing  in  the  world  is  more 
easy  than  *'to  put  the  comether 
over  him,"  especially  if  you  keep 
scattering  your  shillings  broadcast. 
Never  hurry  him  at  first,  and  he 
will  get  into  a  shuffling  gallop  of 
his  own  accord.  He  is  naturally 
brisk,  but  he  hates  being  bustled. 
Patriotically  and  on  public  grounds, 
he  may  regard  the  Saxon  as  an 
enemy  ;  but  personally,  he  respects 
him  as  the  distributor  of  tips. 
Though  he  has  been  a  serf  for  cen- 
turies, as  he  is  being  told  from  ten 
thousand  platforms,  he  shows  him- 
self the  more  independent  on  that 
account,  and  he  resents  any  dis- 
play of  authority  that  cannot  be 
legally  enforced.     You  draw  up  at 


the  door  of  an  inn,  and  the  people 
in  charge  present  themselves  very 
leisurely.  The  waitress  may  be 
civil,  but  she  is  cool  or  supercilious; 
the  chambermaid,  who  seldom  re- 
ceives or  expects  douceurs^  is  nat- 
urally and  profoundly  indifferent ; 
as  for  the  boots,  who  lounges  care- 
lessly towards  the  luggage,  he 
keenly  observes  you,  and  he  bides 
his  time.  The  landlord  is  never 
visible — for  rare  exceptions  only 
prove  the  rule.  Nor,  irritating  as 
those  delays  and  that  chilling  re- 
ception may  be  when  you  are 
tired  or  wet  or  hungry,  can  there 
be  any  worse  policy  than  being 
clamorous  with  the  voice  or  the 
bell.  Your  wisdom,  as  you  learn  by 
experience,  is  kindly  and  smooth- 
spoken reserve.  In  time,  the  boots 
will  bring  up  the  baggage,  when, 
as  he  is  deliberately  undoing  straps 
and  buckles,  you  exchange  certain 
words  and  signs  of  freemasonry. 
You  have  rubbed  nobody  up  the 
wrong  way,  and  he  suspects  there 
is  money  to  be  made  by  you. 
Though,  to  do  him  justice,  and 
though  the  Irishman  is  mercenary 
as  well  as  prodigal,  that  latter  con- 
sideration soon  becomes  a  second- 
ary one.  He  receives  you  into 
his  friendship  and  takes  you  under 
his  invaluable  protection.  Having 
gone  unbidden  to  fetch  a  towel  and 
warm  water,  he  steps  parenthetical- 
ly into  the  back  regions  and  gives 
the  "misthress"or  the  waitress  "the 
hard  word."  He  vouches  for  the 
Englishman  being  of  the  right  sort, 
and  thenceforth  the  slender  re- 
sources of  the  house  are  at  your 
disposal.  The  good  folks  will  do 
their  best  about  the  dinner,  though 
the  dinner  may  be  eggs  and  bacon. 
They  will  do  their  best  to  indulge 
you  in  such  ludicrous  whims  as  a 
bath,  or  even  a  cup  of  tea  in  the 
early  morning ;  and  will  not  only 
listen  to  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
menus  of  the  meals,  but  will  try 
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to  act  upon  them.  And  having 
done  their  utmost  to  make  you  feel 
at  home  and  comfortable,  to  do 
them  justice  they  will  look  on  at 
the  departure  of  the  guest  with 
the  most  absolute  and  well-bred 
equanimity. 

For  the  great  charm  of  an  Irish 
tour  to  the  intelligent  Englishman 
is  that  he  is  not  only  in  an  unknown 
country,  but  among  an  unfamiliar 
and  most  puzzling  people.  Their 
ways  and  manners  are  strange  to 
him  in  every  sense.  There  is  a 
perpetual  freshness  in  the  every- 
day experiences  that  surprise  him 
at  every  turn ;  there  is  lively  excite- 
ment that  may  always  be  reckoned 
upon  in  a  succession  of  sensations 
and  startling  contrasts.  The  sev- 
eral classes  in  a  district  will  re- 
semble each  other,  but  they  may 
be  different  as  possible  from  their 
neighbours  in  the  next  county; 
while  ordinary  individuals  of  the 
lower  orders  are  the  most  inscru- 
table of  social  problems,  and  the 
oddest  combination  of  the  most 
contradictory  qualities.  Shrewd 
and  simple-minded ;  quick-witted 
and  short-sighted;  warm-hearted, 
admirable  in  the  domestic  rela- 
tions, and  capable  of  cold-blooded 
atrocities ;  grasping  and  generous  ; 
courageous,  and  cautious  to  the 
verge  of  cowardice, — they  are  in- 
variably the  creatures  of  circum- 
stances and  their  surroundings,  as 
they  are  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  professional  agitators  trading 
on  the  memories  of  immemorial 
misrule.  Transport  the  Irishman 
to  America  or  the  Australian  anti- 
podes, and  he  becomes  another  man 
altogether.  Isolate  him,  when  it 
was  practicable  to  isolate  him, 
from  seditious  influences ;  let  him 
sit  on  tolerable  soil,  at  a  reasonable 
rent,  under  a  kindly  and  liberal 
landlord,  and  a  firm  and  sensible 
agent, — and  he  submits  willingly 
enough  to  the  rules  which  he  has 


the  sense  to  perceive  are  beneficial. 
He  appreciates  the  comfort  of 
warm  clothes  and  a  sufficiency  of 
satisfying  food.  Though  he  seldom 
cares  to  spend  money  on  his  dwell- 
ing or  on  appearances,  he  gloats 
over  the  savings  invested  in  his 
thatch,  or  deposited  at  small  in- 
terest with  the  neighbouring  bank- 
ing establishment.  With  cash  to 
spend  on  merry-makings,  "  if  it 
were  plazing  to  him,"  or  in  por- 
tioning his  children,  he  would  be- 
come a  steady-going  Conservative, 
were  he  only  left  alone.  Whereas, 
if  he  be  struggling  on  some  poverty- 
stricken  croft  like  a  slate-quarry, 
in  the  constant  effort  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together — eking  out  the 
"  rint "  by  ill-paid  and  precarious 
labour,  or  by  his  harvesting  expec- 
tations beyond  the  Channel  in  the 
autumn, — he  becomes  reckless,  and 
ready  to  be  the  instrument  of  out- 
rages. Perhaps,  in  charity,  we  may 
almost  add,  "  small  blame  to  him," 
when  we  remember  his  belief  in  his 
grievances,  and  that  those  outrages 
are  tolerably  well  paid.  But  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  seduced  into 
political  disquisitions ;  and  all  I 
aver  is,  that  the  travelling  student 
of  Irish  character  is  sure  to  come 
back  knowing  nearly  as  little  as 
when  he  started ;  so  that  his  curi- 
osity must  be  kept  on  the  qui 
vive  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  trip. 

Probably,  and  previously  to  his 
start,  he  has  gone  in  for  a  course 
of  preliminary  reading.  I  by 
no  means  assume,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  he  has  got  himself  up 
in  the  parliamentary  blue-books, 
or  even  has  his  *Froude'  or  the 
popular  histories  at  his  finger-ends. 
But  I  do  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  knows  his  Lever  and  his  Carle- 
ton;  his  Lover,  his  Maxwell,  and 
the  melodies  of  Tom  Moore.  His 
fancy  may  have  figured  to  him  a 
sorrow-stricken    country,   keeping 
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up  something  of  its  high  spirits  in 
spite  of  hard  times,  and  with  a  soft- 
ened pathos  in  the  expression  of 
its  woes  which  will  touch  the  heart 
of  the  sympathetic  stranger;  in 
the  mysterious  intertwining  of  the 
chords  of  the  impressionable  na- 
tional nature,  smiles  will  mingle 
with  sobs,  while  fun  and  frolic 
will  lighten  sorrows ;  the  stranger 
will  be  landed  among  ragged  but 
light-hearted  vagabonds,  who  fiiid 
flashes  of  fugitive  brightness  in 
glasses  of  poteen,  and  laugh  away 
the  troubles  and  the  shadows  of 
the  hour.  In  point  of  fact,  he 
sees  nothing  of  the  kind.  Irish 
drollery,  as  a  national  character- 
istic, seems  to  be  altogether  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Dublin  itself  must 
be  sadly  changed  from  the  gay 
days  of  Lever's  heroes,  when  the 
O'Malleys  played  high-jinks  with 
the  Webbers  of  Trinity,  and  the 
Jack  Hintons,  in  the  epaulets  and 
gold-lace  of  the  Staff,  helped  to 
keep  the  ball  of  the  Viceregal 
festivities  rolling.  The  Bagenal 
Daly  of  this  present  year  of  grace, 
in  place  of  being  followed  by 
admiring  troops  of  ragamuffins, 
would  be  mobbed  and  hooted  as 
the  representative  of  a  prodigal 
and  tyrannical  caste.  Indeed, 
Dublin  must  have  very  consid- 
erably altered  since  Thackeray 
penned  his  *  Sketch-book.'  Who 
can  ever  forget  Lever's  descrip- 
tion of  scenes  at  the  landing  from 
the  English  packet,  when  comical 
car-drivers  tossed  up  for  the  fare, 
and  the  '^  gintleman  "  who  won  the 
to«8  drove  away  with  his  prize  in 
triumph?  Whde  Thackeray  ex- 
pressed his  disappointment  at  the 
indifference  with  which  he  was 
received  on  the  car-stand.  He  had 
almost  to  prevail  upon  a  driver  to 
give  him  a  lift.  Now  your  recep- 
tion is  betwixt  and  between  the 
two.  The  competition  for  you  is 
keen,  but  conscientiously  business- 


like. The  drivers  are  flourishing 
their  whips  engagingly  from  their 
perches  on  the  cars,  and  you  make 
your  selection  amid  a  subdued  in- 
terchange of  strong  language.  No- 
where perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  are  the  public  vehicles  more 
staringly  disreputable.  The  broken- 
kneed  screw  between  the  shafts 
looks  as  ragged  as  the  thin  and 
weather -soaked  cushions;  there 
may  once  have  been  springs,  but 
they  have  collapsed  with  hard 
service;  the  blossom-nosed  driver, 
unlike  many  of  his  compeers  in 
the  western  countxy  districts,  can 
certainly  never  have  subscribed 
the  temperance  pledge;  and  the 
novice  clutches  on  to  the  rail 
in  apprehension,  as  he  is  swung 
violently  round  sharp  comers  over 
the  kerbs  and  the  rough  paving* 
stones.  Yet  he  tries  to  keep  eyes 
and  thoughts  in  exercise,  for  he  is 
being  rattled  over  classical  ground. 
There  is  Upper  Merrion  Street; 
there  is  the  once  aristocratic  Mer- 
rion Square ;  and  now  he  is  being 
jolted  across  Stephen's  Green,  with 
the  picturesque  view  of  the  Wick- 
low  and  Kildare  hills  at  no  great 
distance.  What  memories  are 
awakened  of  the  wit,  wisdom,  and 
wild  festivity  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much;  of  long  dinners 
and  late  suppers  with  the  most 
brilliant  spirits  of  the  day;  of 
heavy  play  among  grave  states- 
men and  peers,  when  long -de- 
scended estates  would  change  hands 
in  a  night,  and  bright  prospects 
were  hopelessly  mortgaged  !  It  was 
there  that  the  Droghedas  and  the 
Knights  of  Gwynne  had  their  hos- 
pitable town  -  mansions  ;  it  was 
there  that  wealthy  parventis  like 
the  Roneys  and  the  Kenyfecks, 
keeping  open  house,  fought,  with 
their  French  cooks  and  their  floods 
of  champagne,  for  admission  to 
the  enchanted  circle  of  a  tawdry 
Viceregal  Court.    Those  very  doors 
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and  grim  area-railings  were  beset 
by  crushes  of  carriages,  by  troops 
of  shouting  linkboys  with  flam- 
ing torches ;  and  many  a  gay 
squire  or  subaltern  walked  down 
those  worn  steps,  having  made 
arrangements  for  a  mortal  meeting 
in  "  the  Phoenix  "  in  the  morning. 
How  sadly  altered  it  all  is  now ! 
The  best  mansions  of  the  ''great 
owld  nobility"  and  of  the  spend- 
thrift gentry  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  hotel-keepers,  clubs,  and 
prosperous  lawyers.  The  rest  of 
them  have  fallen  down  to  doctors 
and  dentists,  or  are  advertised  to 
let  or  sell,  by  fly-spotted  tickets  in 
the  dusty  windows.  As  for  the 
Currans,  the  Grattans,  and  the 
Ponsonbys,  they  are  gone,  and 
have  given  place  to  the  Nation- 
alists of  our  present  generation. 
That  transformation  in  the  person- 
ages who  were  the  idols  of  the 
day,  marks  the  revolution  in  the 
tone  of  Dublin  society.  One  of 
the  most  aristocratic  of  provincial 
capitals  has  been  socialised  and 
democratised,  till  the  respectable 
citizens  only  continue  to  reside 
there  on  sufferance.  The  royal 
arms  have  been  lowered  from  the 
fa9ade  of  the  Mansion-House ;  her 
Majesty's  health  is  omitted  from 
the  toast-list  at  official  entertain- 
ments ;  the  Viceroy  is  become  a 
shadowy  sub-monarch,  more  to  be 
pitied  than  to  be  courted  j  and  the 
standard  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  struck  for  the  national  flag. 
The  contrasts  of  poverty  and  wealth 
must  always  have  been  sharply 
accentuated  ;  but  now,  while  the 
destitution  is  conspicuous  as  ever, 
comparative  prosperity  is  sadly  out 
at  elbows.  With  few  exceptions 
the  house-fronts  and  the  area-rails 
would  be  all  the  better  for  repaint- 
ing; while  the  thoroughfares,  which 
are  certainly  among  the  most  spaci- 
ous in  Europe,  are  a  world  too  wide 
for  the  dwindling  traffic. 


Yet  Dublin  has  its  busy  quar- 
ters  and  its  tolerably  bustling 
quays ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Cork  and  the  cities  of  Ulster,  it 
has  been  drawing  to  itself  the 
business  of  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
For  as  the  Englishmen,  after  all, 
are  the  best  customers  and  patrons 
of  the  Irish,  the  trade  will  tend 
steadily  eastwards  towards  the 
harbours  that  are  most  convenient 
for  our  coasts.  In  the  ordinary 
county  town  the  aspect  of  things 
is  still  more  depressing,  because  the 
little  place  heul  never  more  than 
a  local  vitality,  and  now  it  is  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  decay.  Be- 
fore the  crash  of  long-accumulat- 
ing liabilities  came  with  the  fatal 
potato  famine,  which  sent  so  many 
of  the  "ancient "  families  into  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court,  there 
were  half-a-dozen  hospitable  houses 
within  reach,  which  drew  all  their 
native  supplies  from  the  brisk 
town  of  Ballytatters.  The  hogs- 
heads of  claret  that  were  on  flow 
in  the  hall,  the  runlets  of  cognac 
kept  on  tap  in  the  cellars,  were  no 
doubt  delivered  directly  from  the 
Gironde  or  the  Charente.  But  all 
the  "groceries" — a  very  compre> 
hensive  term  in  Ireland  —  were 
supplied  by  the  country  trades- 
folk. The  butchers  and  graziers 
sent  meat  to  the  houses  where, 
with  gangs  of  ragged  retainers  to  be 
pampered  in  idleness,  there  were 
always  "  lashings  and  lavings";  and 
the  very  embarrassments  of  the 
landlords  were  far  from  being  un- 
profitable  to  their  purveyors.  The 
bill  was  paid  sooner  or  later;  but 
when  there  was  absolute  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  day  of  settling, 
there  was  no  disputing  the  items. 
Indefinite  credit  meant  unlimited 
interest :  nobody  paid  anybody  else 
till  it  was  "  convanient,"  or  till 
the  application  of  legal  pressure 
was  justified  by  inexcusable  delays 
that  excited  the  lenient  popular 
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sentiment.  And  everything  had 
to  be  settled  by  the  lawyers  at 
last,  since  no  one  would  pay  any 
one  else  till  he  was  compelled. 
So  the  landlords  were  mortgaging 
their  overcrowded  and  exhausted 
acres  and  drawing  upon  their 
capital  like  men.  The  agents,  who 
managed  everything,  were  fatten- 
ing at  the  landlords'  expense.  The 
middlemen  were  squeezing  the 
tenants,  while  their  own  incomes 
were  being  squandered  by  dissi- 
pated sons  who  set  up  for  squireens ; 
the  hunting  and  the  buying  of 
horses  put  money  in  the  pockets 
of  the  farmers ;  the  solicitors  were 
always  up  to  their  necks  in  bills 
and  business ;  and  all  these  people 
dealt  with  the  country  tradesmen. 
80  the  system  worked  admirably 
to  all  appearance,  till  the  smash 
came,  when  there  was  a  general 
liquidation  and  compounding  of 
debts,  with  a  sweeping  jail -de- 
livery of  the  penniless  prodigals. 
Nowadays,  Ballytatters  is  a  very 
different  place,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood is  almost  '^  dissolute,  so  far 
as  the  gintry  are  concamed.''  So 
the  old  townsman  will  tell  you,  as 
he  shakes  his  head  over  reminis- 
cences of  the  blessed  past.  The 
great  nobleman  of  the  neighbour- 
hood is  still  to  the  fore,  occupying 
a  suite  of  rooms  in  one  comer  of 
the  ground-floor  of  the  palace  that 
was  built  by  his  grandfather  re- 
gardless of  expense.  He  has  still 
a  nominal  rental  of  £30,000,  being 
in  actual  though  precarious  re- 
ceipt of  some  £3000.  What  with 
jointures,  encumbrances,  current 
debts,  <fec.,  he  might  honestly  make 
his  income-tax  return  even  lower. 
And  he  has  to  fight  tooth  and  nail 
in  the  face  of  growing  unpopular- 
ity to  keep  the  miserable  margin 
that  is  left  him.  Tenants  sitting 
under  the  judicially  reduced  rents 
make  menacing  or  moving  appeals 
half-yearly   for   sweeping    reduc- 
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tions.  His  noble  but  nominal  in- 
come is  paraded  on  public  plat- 
forms, to  point  the  meanness  that 
refuses  assistance  to  the  poor  in 
times  of  universal  depression.  The 
farmer  who  has  a  handsome  sum 
on  deposit  receipt  at  the  bank  ;  the 
tradesman  who  charges  high  retail 
prices  for  inferior  goods ;  the  la- 
bourer who  has  been  thrown  out 
of  work  by  the  landlord  turning 
the  home  farm  into  grazing,  after 
his  patent  reaping  and  threshing 
machines  had  been  boycotted, — all 
combine  to  abuse  him.  For  now 
he  must  look  twice  to  each  sover- 
eign he  spends,  and  he  has  been 
reduced  to  dealing  with  the 
co-operative  stores.  As  for  the 
smaller  gentry,  most  of  them  have 
either  parted  with  their  estates,  or 
have  shut  up  their  homes  and  are 
gone.  The  houses  are  to  let,  and 
no  one  will  take  them.  The  fish- 
ing was  boycotted  in  the  worst 
days  of  the  Land  League ;  the 
salmon  were  netted  by  gangs  of 
poachers,  and  the  water  has  never 
altogether  recovered.  The  hunt- 
ing in  county  Killnabogue  used 
to  be  famous;  but  the  farmers — 
who  breed  horses  and  sell  straw  and 
hay — have  been  forced  by  the 
League  to  denounce  it;  so  the 
pack  has  been  sent  to  the  hammer, 
after  sundry  cases  of  poisoning. 
And  now  the  town  of  Ballytatters, 
that  was  once  so  brisk,  not  to  say 
boisterous,  barely  exists  in  its  mel- 
ancholy inanition.  Miles  Murpby, 
the  lord's  land-agent,  has  left  the 
great  house  in  the  big  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  main  street.  After 
being  repeatedly  shot  at  and  con- 
tinually threatened,  he  has  betaken 
himself  to  a  still  more  roomy  resi- 
dence in  Dublin,  which  he  has 
picked  up  "for  a  song."  The 
clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland,  who  used  to 
distribute  charity  with  both  hands, 
is  economising  on  a  reduced   in* 
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come.  The  only  men  who  are 
still  doing  fairly  well  are  the 
pettifogging  lawyers,  who  prosper 
by  the  national  lawsuits,  and  the 
bigger  tradespeople,  who,  although 
they  have  lost  the  custom  of  the 
"  gintry,"  continue,  under  pressure 
of  boycotting,  to  act  as  mercantile 
middlemen  to  the  small  general 
dealers  in  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages. The  consequence  being, 
that  Ballytatters  is  the  oddest 
mingling  of  good  houses  and  bad ; 
of  a  show  of  spasmodic  prosperity, 
with  evidences  of  poverty  and  dis- 
tress. There  are  at  least  a  couple 
of  handsome  branch  establishments 
of  the  leading  banks,  where  the 
managers  live  in  comfort  above 
the  office  on  the  ground-floor,  with 
its  burglar  -  proof  safes  and  its 
grated  windows.  They  must  do  a 
sufficiently  remunerative  business 
to  make  reasonable  profits,  after 
an  annual  outlay  of  £400  to  £500, 
and  their  paying  customers  are  the 
country-folk  who  are  grumbling 
and  "  holding  the  i*ent."  Prob- 
ably the  best  of  the  other  resi- 
dences are  occupied  by  solicitors, 
who  emblay.on  their  names  on  door- 
plates  and  wire-blinds,  and  have 
plenty  of  clients  dancing  attend- 
ance on  market-days.  Before  the 
shops  of  the  grocers  the  street  is 
encumbered  with  piles  of  empty 
cases,  hogsheads,  and  hampers. 
But  betwixt  and  between  stands 
many  a  once  decent  habitation, 
with  dilapidated  roof  and  cracked 
windows;  while  not  a  few  of  the 
whitewashed  one  -  storeyed  tene- 
ments, with  their  tattered  thatch, 
are  rather  like  hovels  or  Saxon 
pigsties  than  cottages.  And  that 
is  more  specially  the  case  in  such 
dying  western  towns,  with  a  more 
creditable  past,  as  Bantry.  Here 
is  a  broad  bit  of  pavement  half 
blocked  by  an  odoriferous  heap  of 
manure  flung  down  at  the  en- 
trance    to    a    carrier's    yard    or 


stable ;  beyond  it  is  no  pavement 
at  all ;  while  the  causeway,  half 
flooded  from  a  choked  gutter,  is 
further  obstructed  by  a  peat-cart, 
left  tilted  where  the  horse  was 
taken  out. 

But  what  most  nearly  concerns 
the  tourist  is  the  view  of  the  inns ; 
and  as  to  the  view,  he  is  often 
agreeably  disappointed.  He  soon 
flnds  out,  to  his  satisfaction,  that 
he  must  not  judge  the  inn  by 
first  impressions.  The  exterior, 
almost  invariably,  is  extremely 
unprepossessing.  Whitewashed  of 
course,  though  the  whitewash 
may  be  dingy,  it  is  a  moan, 
two-storeyed,  commonplace  house. 
Though  it  may  advertise  itself  in 
the  local  journals  as  one  of  the 
most  commodious  hotels  in  the 
county,  assuredly  it  was  never 
"  built  for  a  hotel."  Yet  "  ekes  " 
and  outshoots  may  have  been 
added  at  the  back,  and  it  is  more 
commodious  than  it  appears.  Ask 
for  a  private  sitting-room,  and  you 
will  generally  get  a  good  one, 
unless  a  land  commissioner,  or  a 
revising  barrister,  or  a  free-handed 
angler  should  have  anticipated  you. 
Talk  about  dinner,  and  you  may 
have  less  cause  for  congratulating 
yourself.  The  Irishman,  like  the 
Turk,  lives  in  the  day,  and  thinks 
little  of  the  morrow.  The  larder, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  bare. 
Yet  there  will  be  flitches  of  bacon 
in  the  kitchen,  with  abundance  of 
small  but  savoury  fresh  eggs.  And 
a  man  may  dine  far  worse  than  on 
Irish  eggs  and  bacon  and  cabbage ) 
the  eggs  and  bacon  being  as  much 
the  national  dish  as  the  inevit- 
able and  seductive  pucliero  of 
the  Spaniard.  The  alternative  is 
chicken,  roast  or  boiled  ;  and 
the  chicken,  besides  being  newly 
caught  and  killed,  is  much  like  a 
moderately  sized  and  meagre  par- 
tridge, except  down  the  way  of 
Wexford    and   Waterford,   where 
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poultry  is  a  staple  article  of  ex- 
port. Then  they  will  always  toss 
you  up  a  respectable  omelet,  and 
they  are  almost  as  clever  at  simple 
puddings  as  primitive  Germans. 
The  grand  secret  of  comfort,  as  we 
have  said,  is  to  take  things  very 
quietly;  to  expect  little,  and  ex- 
press thankfulness  for  the  smallest 
mercies;  to  flatter  whenever  you 
can  conscientiously  praise,  and  to 
insinuate  suggestions  of  amend- 
ments with  infinite  diplomacy 
and  delicacy.  The  fare  on  the 
second  day  is  sure  to  be  more 
satisfactory.  You  may  be  warned 
overnight  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  trout  or  herring  for  breakfast. 
Yet  somehow  the  herring  or  the 
trout  will  appear ;  and  your  ejacu- 
lations of  ecstatic  surprise  will 
bear  fruit  in  some  shape  at  the 
dinner  -  table.  The  drink  is  fre- 
quently doubtful;  yet  it  is  more 
often  good  than  bad.  In  the  poor- 
est inns  we  have  come  on  credit- 
able claret,  and  in  some  of  the 
most  back-of-the-world  hostelries 
of  the  wildest  west,  have  rev- 
elled in  warm  weather  in  delici- 
ous "  Bass "  on  draught.  The 
Irish  whisky  and  the  Dublin 
stout  may  generally  be  trusted, 
if  the  tourist's  constitution  will 
stand  these  liquors.  For  the  rela- 
tive comfort  in  many  unpromising- 
looking  establishments,  we  are 
indebted  to  two  classes  of  cus- 
tomers. Those  in  the  little  towns 
are  lai^ely  patronised  by  commer- 
cial travellers,  who  do  a  pushing 
business  all  over  Ireland  ;  while 
others  in  the  wilderness  and  the 
remote  villages  are  often  the  re- 
sorts of  sportsmen  and  fishermen, 
who  have  put  the  proprietors 
through  a  slow  course  of  education 
as  to  the  wants  and  the  tastes  of 
roving  gentlemen. 

Next  to  the  priests,  we  should 
say  that  those  same  commercial 
travellers  are,  in  their  degree,  as 


prosperous  as  any  class  of  the  com- 
munity. There  is  a  constant  de- 
mand for  their  services,  for  from 
city  to  town,  and  from  town  to 
village,  dealers  who  are  more  or 
less  in  the  wholesale  line  are  dis- 
tributing goods  to  smaller  retailers. 
The  lively  bagmen  are  apparently 
well  paid — they  are  certainly  well 
fed  and  clothed;  they  are  full  of 
life  and  jollity,  and  almost  invari- 
ably sleek  '  and  corpulent ;  for  in 
Ireland  no  man  walks  who  can 
help  it,  and  beyond  the  regions 
of  the  railways  everybody  rattles 
about  on  cars.  Not  that  the  com- 
mercial calling  is  without  its  cares 
and  its  exacting  social  obligations, 
which  is  perhaps  why  few  of  these 
men  appear  to  be  much  past 
middle  age.  It  can  be  no  light 
matter  arranging  for  the  transport, 
on  the  small  outside  cars,  of  the 
portentous  bales  and  coffers  with 
which  they  are  encumbered ;  it  al- 
ways strikes  one  that  they  not  only 
carry  samples  to  show,  but  vast 
reserves  of  the  articles  to  deliver 
across  the  counters.  And  as  they 
have  constantly  to  be  wetting 
bargains,  in  fiery  whisky  and 
water,  that  must  tell  on  the  con- 
stitution rather  sooner  than  later. 
As  for  the  priests,  they  are  in  the 
more  enviable  position  of  being 
able  to  drink  just  as  much  or  as 
little  as  they  please,  which  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  their  easy  exist- 
ence. I  am  very  far  from  pass- 
ing a  sweeping  condemnation  on 
the  order.  Not  a  few  of  them  are 
pious  and  hard-working  men,  and 
the  best  friends  of  parishioners 
who  might  otherwise  be  friendless. 
But  to  any  stranger  it  will  seem 
that  poverty-stricken  Ireland  must 
be  terribly  over-priested  and  ex- 
travagantly over-churched.  As  to 
the  number  of  these  churches  I 
say  nothing.  It  may  be  right  that 
the  public  services  of  religion 
should   be   brought   easily  within 
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the  reach  of  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts. But  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  cost  of  many  of  the 
buildings  is  glaringly  out  of  har- 
mony  with  the  sequestered  situa- 
tion. Driving  over  a  league  or  two 
of  barren  moorland,  you  drop 
down  into  some  sheltered  hollow, 
where  the  square  residence  of  "  the 
clergy  "  is  nestling  up  to  the  hand- 
some high-roofed  church,  with  its 
lofty  Gothic  windows  and  grace- 
ful limestone  steeple.  It  seems 
like  rearing  a  Solomon's  Temple 
for  the  use  of  wandering  herdsmen 
in  the  half  -  deserted  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  As  for  some  of  the 
cathedrals  in  decrepit  or  half-dying 
towns,  they  are  simply  magnificent 
so  far  as  expenditure  of  money 
goes.  Then  from  the  time  you  set 
foot  on  the  steamer  at  Holyhead 
till  you  are  stepping  into  some 
"  general  car "  to  explore  the 
deserts  of  North  Donegal  or 
Connemara,  the  sleek  priests  in 
suits  of  shining  black,  by  twos  or 
threes,  are  always  among  the  most 
thriving-looking  of  your  travelling 
companions.  You  come  down  to 
breakfast  or  to  dinner  in  one  of 
the  rather  expensive  hotels  of  the 
west,  and  more  than  one  party  of 
two  or  three  incumbents  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  seated  at  the  well-spread 
tables.  For  they  always  travel 
in  couples  or  in  triplets.  I  pro- 
test against  the  suspicion  of  our 
entertaining  any  prejudice  against 
the  clergy  of  any  denomination; 
I  am  rather  disposed  to  exagger- 
ate the  value  of  their  services,  and 
would  sooner  sin  on  the  side  of 
prodigality  in  multiplying  and  en- 
dowing them.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  impressed  by  the 
omnipresence  of  those  glossy  black- 
coats  in  Ireland.  It  is  impossible 
to  forget  the  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  grumbling  of  the  ten- 
ants against  the  arbitrary  exac- 
tions of  the  landlords.     It  is  impos- 


sible not  to  remember  that  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  those 
priests  are  peasant-born  and  pea- 
sant-bred, used  to  poverty  and 
hardships  from  the  very  cradle; 
for  the  old  gentleman-scholar  of  the 
Douai  College  is  long  extinct.  So 
we  ask,  whether,  supposing  that 
the  shepherds  are  not  in  excess  of 
the  flocks,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
beneficed  clergy  and  their  coadju- 
tors should  travel  in  first-class  car- 
riages, and  dine  in  the  coffee-rooms 
of  the  Royal  or  Imperial  Hotels, 
while  their  brothers  and  cousins 
are  content  with  stirabout,  or  with 
stray  slices  of  bacon  on  high  days 
and  holidays?  All  those  cathe- 
drals and  showy  parish  churches, 
all  the  black  suits  and  succulent 
repasts,  must  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  pockets  of  a  people  that  calls 
itself  miserably  poor ;  the  dues  for 
the  luxuries  of  the  popular  and 
democratic  Church  rank  before  the 
rent  and  the  rates  and  taxes ; 
and  when  men  are  repudiating  the 
contracts  by  which  they  volun- 
tarily bound  themselves  yesterday, 
it  is  a  question  whether  there  is 
not  room  for  retrenchment  here. 
But  possibly,  if  half  one  hears 
be  true,  the  devout  Catholic  lay- 
man can  hardly  help  himself.  It 
is  said  that  so  long  as  he  is  well 
and  lusty,  he  is  inclined  to  "  hold  " 
the  dues  as  he  "  holds  "  the  rent, 
and  that  largesses  and  benevo- 
lences to  building  schemes  are  out 
of  his  line  altogether.  The  priest 
who  knows  the  people  possesses 
himself  in  patience,  —  squeezing 
an  instalment  of  his  outstanding 
debt  now  and  again — till  the  re- 
calcitrant parishioner  is  struck 
down  by  sickness.  Then,  in  the 
agony  of  a  death-grapple  between 
avarice  and  black  despair,  the 
penitent  is  found  to  be  more  mal- 
leable metal. 

But  that  is  a  grave  subject,  and 
a  very  delicate  one  to  boot,  so  we 
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shall  change  it  summarily.  If  the 
day  be  fine,  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
calty  in  Ireland  in  shaking  off 
importunate  thought,  should  you 
be  neither  landlord,  land-agent,  nor 
land-grabber.  You  ordered  the 
car  overnight  at  half-past  nine, 
so  by  ten  you  ought  to  find  it 
ready  packed  and  waiting  for  you. 
Naturally,  you  first  cast  a  glance 
at  the  horse — an  under-sized  ani- 
mal who  looks  as  if  he  could  go, 
as  indeed  he  can,  although  he  has 
no  neck  to  speak  of,  and  has  pro- 
bably been  down  more  than  once. 
You  look  at  the  luggage,  which  is 
all  right;  the  portmanteau  strapped 
behind  the  shafts  in  front,  the  small- 
er articles  stowed  away  in  the  well, 
and  the  wraps  arranged  to  form  a 
rest  for  your  back.  Then  you  look 
curiously  at  the  driver  who  is  to 
be  your  guide  and  companion  ;  and 
though  you  may  pride  yourself  on 
your  powers  as  a  physiognomist, 
you  can  surmise  very  little  about 
him.  Time  and  your  attempts  at 
conversation  will  tell.  Possibly 
he  is  stupid,  silent,  or  morose ;  but 
the  odds  are  that  he  brightens 
when  you  speak,  and  shows  him- 
self a  brilliant  conversationalist. 
Unless  it  be  involuntarily  and  un- 
consciously, he  is  seldom  droll,  but 
he  professes  to  have  any  amount 
of  local  information  at  your  ser- 
vice. It  will  not  do  to  trust  him 
too  far,  for  rather  than  appear  to 
be  at  fault  when  he  is  questioned, 
he  will  draw  freely  on  a  fertile 
imagination.  But  discretion  and 
your  experience  should  keep  you 
tolerably  straight  if  you  are  not 
getting  up  facts  with  a  purpose. 
Then,  "  unbeknownst  to  himself," 
his  talk  will  be  enlivened  by  bulls, 
and  with  quaint  turns  of  expres- 
sion that  are  richly  racy  of  the 
soil.  And  talking  of  the  soil  and 
the  scenery,  though  we  have  left 
the  scenery  chiefly  to  the  guide- 
books, you  may  have  any  variety 


of  both  in  the  course  of  one  long 
day's  drive :  bleak  bog  and  barren 
moorland;  strips  of  deep  though 
rather  swampy  meadow  -  land, 
stretching  along  some  peat-coloured 
stream ;  a  col^  or  a  gap,  as  they 
locally  call  it,  which  means  a  tight 
fit  for  the  road  in  some  depres- 
sion between  the  shoulders  of  the 
lofty  purple  hills ;  and  then  a  rapid 
descent  into  some  fertile  strath, 
where  the  swift  clear  salmon-river 
is  hurrying  seawards,  breaking  over 
the  rocks  and  the  banks  of  gravel, 
under  the  foliage  of  feathering 
woods  that  surround  a  home-like 
mansion  in  its  home-fields.  An- 
other and  a  stiffer  pull  up  to  an- 
other of  those  "gaps," and  as  you 
top  the  crest  of  the  steep  ascent, 
and  look  out  across  a  broad  table- 
land of  swamp  and  pool  and  heath- 
er, you  feel  the  fresh  sea-breezes 
fanning  your  cheek,  and  know  you 
can  be  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  ocean.  The  road  keeps  well 
clear  of  the  coast,  for  the  coast- 
line breaks  out  and  inwards,  in 
sheltered  bays  and  storm -lashed 
headlands.  But  it  is  worth  while 
pulling  up  at  the  nearest  accessible 
point,  and  making  a  pilgrimage  on 
foot  along  the  rough  tracks  of  the 
turf- carts  to  have  a  peep  over  the 
brink  of  the  land-line.  And  there 
in  North  Donegal,  or  any  one  of 
the  wild  western  counties,  you 
may  look  down  over  the  dizzy  edge 
of  beetling  cliffs,  where  the  great 
gulls  are  dwarfed  to  swallow-size 
over  the  waves  breaking  silently 
far  beneath  you ;  while  to  right 
and  left  stretches  cape  beyond  cape, 
as  they  have  been  mined  and 
hollowed  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic. 

Change  the  scene,  and  transport 
yourself  many  leagues  towards  the 
south,  or  even  turn  inland  for  a 
few  miles  from  the  storm  and  surf- 
beaten  shore,  and  you  are  on  some 
sea-loch  or  land-loch,  sheltered  upon 
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all  sides,  with  its  softly  feathering 
copses  and  its  bright  summer- 
lawns,  where  there  are  stones  on  the 
hill-tops,  heather  and  golden  furze 
on  the  hill-sides,  and  fuchsias  and 
hydrangeas  in  the  cottage  gardens 
fringing  the  seaweed-strewn  slopes 
of  the  sheltered  beach.  Or  wander 
down  one  of  the  southern  rivers, 
beginning  some  twenty  miles  below 
its  sources  in  the  dismal  peat-bogs, 
and  you  may  pass  on  from  one  en- 
chanting picture  to  another,  never 
satiated  by  the  monotony  of  the 
richest  repetition,  for  fresh  sur- 
prises, with  slight  variations,  are 
awaiting  you  at  every  turn.  Pass- 
ing over  grey  old  bridges  and  going 
beneath  ruined  keeps,  by  villages 
that,  like  Italian  hamlets,  look 
bright  in  the  distance,  and  are  by 
no  means  so  disagreeable  on  closer 
acquaintance,  as  you  begin  to 
breathe  rather  heavily  in  the 
shadows  of  those  woods,  the  valley 


widens,  the  heights  fall  back,  and 
you  are  in  some  such  smiling  pas- 
toral landscape  as  that  of  the  West- 
moreland dales,  or  the  bright  sheep- 
farms  of  Liddesdale  on  the  Scot- 
tish Border.  And  almost  before 
you  have  begun  to  weary  of  the 
grass  and  the  sheep,  the  banks  are 
closing  in  upon  the  narrowing  water- 
way, and  you  are  back  again  among 
the  rocks,  the  oaks,  and  the  beeches. 
These  are  but  slight  and  flying 
sketches  of  what  may  be  seen  any- 
where, save  in  the  central  counties, 
with  little  trouble  in  searching  ; 
and  though  there  is  no  denying 
that  touring  in  Ireland  has  its 
inconveniences,  yet  we  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  it  to  any 
one  in  love  with  the  unfamiliar 
and  the  beautiful,  and  who  finds 
some  flavour  of  piquancy  even 
in  a  dash  of  the  dull  or  dis- 
agreeable. 

Alex.  Innes  Stiand. 
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All  day  long  Celestina  grum- 
bled, and  Fetruccio  had  rather 
a  hard  time  of  it.  No  one  had 
had  any  idea  how  useful  Bic- 
ciotto  was  till  now,  when,  call  as 
they  might,  there  was  no  one  to 
hear ;  and  all  the  messages  had  to 
be  done  without  his  intelligent  and 
willing  help. 

Besides,  Celestina  wanted  to 
make  her  conserve  of  tomatoes, 
and  she  could  not  do  it  conveni- 
ently without  Bicciotto's  help.  He 
could  watch  it  and  bear  the  heat, 
and  get  the  wood,  and  stir  it,  and 
mind  the  baby  when  she  had  to 
do  some  more  difficult  part  of  it. 
She  had  never  known  him  absent 
for  an  hour,  except  on  her  errands. 
He  had  been  docile  as  a  dog,  and 
humbly  obedient,  proving  the 
higher  qualities  he  possessed  by 
his  gentle,  firm  adherence  to  what- 
ever he  was  told  to  do. 

It  was  a  life's  experience  in  a 
quick  chromatic  scale  that  Celes- 
tina went  through,  in  twenty-four 
hours :  surprise,  in  all  its  varieties — 
anger —  impatience — rage — superb 
philosophy  —  irony  and  satire  — 
amusement  —  disgust — anxiety  — 
regret  —  wonder  —  hope  —  then 
anger  again.  In  fact,  anger  was  the 
note  that  came  in  like  the  octave, 
repeated  in  different  clefs,  from 
deep  bass  to  screaming  falsetto, 
according  to  the  position  it  took 
as  regarded  herself,  her  wants  and 
her  passing  feeling. 

Many  a  time,  through  the  day, 
she  ran  to  the  comer  where  Don 
Angelo  had  met  the  boy,  to  see  if  he 
was  within  reach  of  her  voice,  and 
to  stop  neighbours  to  inquire  if 
they  had  seen  him ;  and  many  a 
time  had  poor  Petruccio  journeyed 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  above  them,  to 
ask  if  any  one  there  had  heard  of  or 


seen  him.  Giuseppe  was  troubled. 
He  said  least,  but  had  always  been 
kindest  to  the  boy;  indeed  he  was 
a  sort  of  religion  to  him,  and  when 
anything  had  gone  wrong,  such 
as  particularly  naughty  words 
escaping  his  lips,  or  too  sharp  a 
bargain  gained  in  the  market,  he 
made  his  peace  with  his  conscience 
(imagining  it  to  be  peace  with 
Heaven)  by  giving  an  extra  caress 
to  the  boy,  or  an  apple,  or  even  a 
centesirao — or  perhaps  an  act  of 
kindness,  such  as  carrying  for  him 
the  pitcher  of  water  that  tried  his 
strength  so  sorely,  dragging  it  from 
the  well,  a  hundred  yards  below, 
up  the  rough  path  to  the  cottage. 

Giuseppe  said,  gruffly,  "  Let  him 
be  !  when  he  is  tired  he  will  come 
back  to  his  soup." 

But  when  he  went  to  litter 
down  his  mules  and  feed  his  oxen, 
he  was  a  very  long  time  gone,  and, 
tired  as  he  was,  plodded  up  the 
mountain  -  side  till  he  got  a  new 
view  of  the  setting  sun,  and  reached 
a  point  where  a  Madonna  and 
Child  were  stationed,  to  smile  on 
the  valley  below.  Then,  hearing 
no  tidings  of  the  lad,  he  took  off 
his  hat,  and  knelt  down  in  dust 
and  stones  to  say  an  "  Ave  "  for 
him ;  and,  with  a  conscious  faith 
that  some  might  call  fatalism  or 
indifference,  walked  calmly  back, 
quite  sure  that  as  he  had  told  the 
blessed  Madonna  that  her  child 
was  lost,  he  would  be  safe,  some- 
how. 

The  very  alha  of  the  morning 
found  Celestina  awake,  and  pray- 
ing before  her  little  black  crucifix 
in  the  comer.  She  did  not  often 
pray  thus ;  for,  in  fact,  telling  her 
beads  was  the  most  earnest  part 
of  her  devotions,  and  she  liked  it, 
because,    whilst    her    fingers   and 
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lips  minded  her  religion,  her  sharp 
thought  and  memory  were  busy 
with  her  household  cares  and  bar- 
gains. Now,  everything  was  gone 
from  her  mind  but  fear— a  great 
superstitious  dread — and  she  got 
up  with  daybreak,  before  the  sun 
had  sent  forth  any  pink  or  red 
glory,  to  pray  her  heart  into  quiet, 
and  avert  evil  from  her  son,  Car- 
mine. 

Still  she  was  not  satisfied.  She 
had  burnt  out  her  candle,  she  had 
prayed  all  she  knew,  but  her  heart 
was  not  satisfied  :  so  she  went  to 
the  cottage  door  and  looked  out, 
and,  feeling  the  coolness  of  the  air, 
took  a  sudden  determination,  and 
immediately  began  to  act  upon  it. 

She  would  go  into  the  city,  have 
a  talk  with  Don  Angelo,  and  get 
back  before  any  one  else  was  astir, 
except  Giuseppe,  and  he  would 
only  be  feeding  his  cattle. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  liad  on 
her  Sunday  petticoat  and  best  red 
cloth  and  apron,  and  a  clean  towel 
on  her  head.  Her  baby  she  did 
not  rouse  from  sleep ;  she  only 
settled  the  pillows,  and  tucked  it 
in,  warm  and  safe,  before  raising 
it,  cradle  and  all,  as  it  was,  to  her 
head,  and  starting  with  it  down  the 
steep  path,  only  steadying  it  occa- 
sionally by  her  hand  when  turning 
a  comer. 

Workmen  were  already  on  the 
road,  —  those  whose  occupations 
were  in  the  city  had  to  start  early, 
to  be  in  time  for  the  first  mass,  be- 
fore going  to  their  labour  ;  besides, 
during  these  hot  months,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  divide  the 
working  hours  into  two  parts — 
beginning  very  early,  and  sleeping 
from  mid-day  till  three  o'clock  ;  or 
they  could  not  have  endured  the 
fatigue  of  the  day. 

It  was  five  o'clock  before  Celes- 
tina  reached  the  great  church ; 
and  going  in  at  one  door  (still 
with  her  cradle  on  her  head),  pass- 


ed up  the  aisle  in  search  of  Don 
Angelo,  and  not  finding  him,  went 
out  on  the  other  side  to  seek  him 
at  his  home. 

It  was  a  strange  little  lodging, 
in  an  archway  over  the  road :  be- 
neath it  was  a  very  old  fresco  of 
the  Madonna  and  tlie  infant  Christ, 
with  real  cambric  ruffs  on  their 
throats,  and  gilt  crowns  on  their 
heads.  The  steps  were  rude  and 
irregular ;  but  pots  of  flowers 
(white  pinks  and  evergreens)  stood 
here  and  there  in  the  odd  cor- 
ners— the  kindly  thoughts  of  his 
poor  parishioners  put  into  form, 
and  certainly  adding  grace  to  the 
bare  place. 

Celestina  made  her  way  up,  and 
knocked  at  the  door,  though  it  was 
open. 

"  Come  in  ! "  said  Don  Angelo. 
So  in  she  went,  and  found  him  al- 
ready at  his  books. 

"  So  it  is  you  ! "  said  he.  "  Well, 
sit  down." 

This  was  not  so  easy  to  do ;  for 
it  was  a  very  small  room  — just 
large  enough  to  hold  a  book-closet, 
a  table,  two  rush-chairs,  and  one 
wooden  one,  in  which  he  sat. 
When  the  door  was  open,  there 
was  no  room  to  pass  the  cradle 
between  the  table  and  the  wall, 
and  she  could  not  leave  her  baby 
alone  outside.  Celestina,  however, 
was  not  disconcerted  :  she  put  the 
baby,  still  asleep  in  its  cradle,  on 
the  terrace  outside,  and  she  herself 
leant  back  against  the  low  wall  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  so  that  at 
once  she  could  see  the  passers-by 
in  the  street  below,  and  the  priest 
at  his  table,  with  his  papers,  pen, 
and  ink,  in  his  own  little  room. 

*' You  have  said  mass?'*  said 
Celastina. 

"  No,"  said  Don  Angelo.  "  Don 
Francesco  has  the  early  mass  this 
week." 

"That  is  well,"  said  Celestina, 
fumbling  in  her  bodice  for  a  little 
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packet  —  at  last  finding  it,  and 
unrolling  a  small  roll  of  dirty 
paper-money. 

Don  Angelo  kept  on  writing : 
he  had  the  parish  registers  open  at 
his  side,  and  files  of  papers  before 
him. 

Oelestina  counted  her  money, 
selected  certain  notes,  and  laid 
them  on  the  table  before  him. 

"  You  must  say  mass  for  me ! " 
she  said,  positively. 

"And  why?"  asked  he,  still 
writing. 

Celestina  hesitated.  "I  am 
afraid  for  my  Oarmine,"  she  said 
at  length. 

Don  Angelo  looked  up  at  her 
for  a  moment,  then  again  at  his 
pen,  but  said  nothing. 

"  I  am  sure  something  dreadful 
is  happening  to  him,"  said  Celes- 
tina. She  spoke  low,  and  leaned 
against  the  lintel  of  the  door,  and 
pulled  a  leaf  off  the  ivy  that  had 
heen  trained  over  the  archway  and 
along  the  terrace. 

"You  have  had  news  of  him, 
then  ?  "  asked  Don  Angelo. 

"  No  ;   but  I  dream   of   him — 

and "    Celestina  hid  her  hands 

beneath  her  apron,  and  looked 
down,  and  so  stood  a  few  seconds. 
The  priest  continued  writing,  glanc- 
ing at  her  occasionally,  but  leaving 
her  to  herself  to  tell  her  story. 

She  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  a  variety  of  emotions  cours- 
ing through  her  mind,  and  showing 
themselves  in  her  face  :  at  last  she 
threw  up  her  arms,  and  broke  into 
a  rather  harsh  nervous  laugh. 

"Well,  padre  fniof^^  she  said, 
looking  at  him  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  defiance  and  depreca- 
tion, "  first  or  last  you  must  know 
the  truth !  Ricciotto  is  gone — 
lost  1  and  it  was  I  who  scared  him 
into  running  away  ;  and  last  night 
I  could  get  no  rest  for  thinking  of 
my  Carmine — and  the  lad  too,  of 
course — and " 


"And  where  is  Ricciotto  gone  ?" 
asked  Don  Angelo. 

"  No  one  knows,"  said  Celestina. 
"  I  have  looked  till  I*m  blind,  and 
asked  till  I'm  hoarse,  and  called 
till  I'm  deaf  with  my  own  voice  ! 
— but  it's  only  the  mountains  that 
answer,  and  the  folks  that  know 
nothing — and  all  the  answer  I  get 
is  my  own  words  back  again  ! " 

"And  when  did  he  gol"  said 
Don  Angelo  :  but  he  put  down  his 
pen,  and  gave  his  whole  attention 
to  her. 

"  The  night  before  last,  /  say ; 
but  Petruccio  says  *  No,  'twas  yes- 
terday morning ; '  and  Beppe  says 
he  has  a  sort  of  recollection  of  the 
boy  yesterday  morning,  too;  but 
I  never  saw  him,  and  it's  not  much 
that  the  sun  shines  upon  before  it 
comes  into  my  eyes." 

"And  you  scolded  himi"  said 
the  priest,  gravely. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Celestina, 
"it  was  but  a  hasty  word.  I 
didn't  beat  him — no,  never  a  finger 
have  I  laid  on  him  to  beat  him  ; 
and  if  a  boy  can't  bear  a  word 
when  he's  in  the  wrong ! " 

"Still  the  boy  is  gone,"  said 
Don  Angelo. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Celestina; 
"when  Petruccio  awoke,  he  was 
gone." 

Don  Angelo  sat  back  in  his 
chair,  and  folded  his  hands,  think- 
ing seriously. 

"  Well,"  said  Celestina,  bending 
over  the  table,  and  speaking  con- 
fidentially, evidently  glad  to  un- 
burden her  conscience,  "I  was 
harsh.  I  sent  him  to  bed  without 
his  supper,  and  I  gave  him  a  word 
or  two  of  my  mind  because  he 
went  out  without  leave,  and  left 
work  for  njy  Petruccio  to  do  that 
he  ought  to  have  done ;  and  I  was 
sorry  when  I  came  to  remember 
that  he  is  one  of  the  Madonna's 
poor  children;  and  I  wondered 
whether  it  would  keep  back  my 
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Carmine,  or  bring  him  ill-luck, 
as  I  dreamt  last  night.  I  couldn't 
sleep,  I  tell  you  :  and  so  with  the 
morning  I  came  down  to  you,  to 
have  a  mass  said  for  him — and 
you'll  do  it  for  me,  won't  you, 
padre  mio  ?  " 

"You  are  right  to  regret  it," 
said  Don  Angelo,  gravely ;  "  but 
your  business  is  rather  to  find  the 
boy,  than  to  have  a  mass  said. 
Seek  him,  I  say — that  is  my  ad- 
vice ;  find  him  :  and  then " 

The  bell  began  to  ring  for  the 
six  o'clock  mass.  Don  Angelo 
rose,  and  began  to  collect  his 
papers,  and  put  his  books  to- 
gether :  he  pointed  to  the  money 
she  had  put  before  him.  "There," 
he  said,  "  take  that  away.  To-day 
I  could  not  say  mass  for  you,  even 
if  I  would ;  and  1  tell  you,  you 
must  find  the  child.  Come  in, 
and  hear  mass,  if  you  will.  These 
tongues  and  lips  of  ours  !  these 
hasty  words  and  stormy  passions  ! 
Now,  I  say,  first  find  the  lad ; 
*then  come  and  offer  your  gift.' 
I  am  sorry  for  you,  and  for  the 
lad  too.  Who  knows  what  has 
happened  to  him  ?  —  where  he 
has  gone,  or  where  he  will  be 
found  ? " 

Celestina  was  half  offended  :  she 
had  meant  to  relieve  herself,  at 
once,  of  anxiety  and  responsi- 
bility, and  had  not  calculated  on 
Don  Angelo's  opinion  and  advice 
Iwing  at  variance  with  her  own 
idea.  She  took  up  the  money — 
such  a  precious  thing  to  her, 
earned  by  herself  for  spinning, 
and  saved  to  buy  a  new  pair  of 
earrings,  which  she  had  long  cov- 
eted. She  held  the  money  in  her 
hand,  for  she  did  not  like  giving 
up  her  own  will,  and  thought  that, 
after  all,  it  might  tempt  him : 
she  even  questioned  within  her- 
self whether  she  should  not  add 
to  it  —  make  it  an  alms  worth 
having. 


He,  locking  the  closet -door  on 
his  books  and  papers,  looked  over 
his  shoulder  at  her.  "Let  me 
know  when  he  is  found,"  he  said. 

"  And  you  will  not  say  mass  for 
me?"  she  ventured,  looking  hum- 
bly, imploringly  at  him. 

"  I  do  not  refuse  to  say  mass  for 
you,  at  the  right  time,"  said  Don 
Angelo,  almost  impatient ;  "  but  I 
want  you  to  know,  that  to-day  it  is 
impossible,  and  that  your  first  duty 
is  to  repair  the  harm  you  have 
done,  as  far  as  you  can.  Don't 
come  to  ask  me  to  pray  for  a  mir- 
acle, to  undo  your  misdoings. 
Suppose  that  child  has  met  with 
an  accident — suppose  he  has  been 
kicked  by  a  horse,  or  injured  by 
a  fall,  or  gone  to  the  wild  moun- 
tains, and  is,  even  now,  ill  from 
the  dew  and  want  of  food,  or  suf- 
fering any  other  harm,  what  then  ? 
—  am  I  to  say  a  mass  for  you,  that 
you  may  go  home  to  your  knitting 
with  a  happy  mind,  and  leave  it  to 
Cod  to  save  the  child,  without  any 
trouble  to  you  ?  Figlia  ynia,  I  tell 
you  that  is  not  the  Divine  will  : 
I  say  to  you,  jtrni/  —  with  your 
heart,  with  all  your  heart — and 
work  with  all  your  will  to  find 
this  child,  and  bring  him  home  ; 
and  then — then,  if  your  heart  is 
thankful " 

At  this  moment  Antonio,  the 
lad  who  more  especially  waited  on 
Don  Angelo,  ran  up  the  steps  to 
fetch  him  to  mass,  and  help  him 
to  dress — for  the  cathedral- door 
was  only  just  through  the  arch- 
way, and  it  pleased  him  to  go 
straight  from  his  own  place  to  the 
altar. 

"  Gently,  gently,"  said  Don 
Angelo,  as  Antonio  rather  roughly 
pushed  by  the  cradle,  and  set  it 
rocking;  "who  goes  gently  goes 
surely,  my  son." 

Celestina  slowly  put  the  pad  on 
her  head,  and  slowly  raised  the 
cradle   to    her    shoulders  —  every 
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movement  angular,  slow,  and  hard. 
She  was  very  discontented,  and 
obeyed  the  priest's  injunctions 
with  a  protest  against  them,  which 
had  the  same  effect  on  her  body 
that  starch  has  on  a  handkerchief, 
making  each  soft  fold  distinctly 
stiff  and  angular.  She  had  got 
half  down  the  steps  before  she  re- 
collected that  she  ought  to  say 
good- morning,  or  get  leave,  by 
courtesy,  to  go.  Then  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  turn,  so  she  waited  for  Don 
Angelo  to  pass  her,  and  stood  back 
to  be  out  of  his  way.  She  had  in- 
tended to  get  the  mass  said  for  her 
own  intention,  and  then  she  would 
have  had  plea;sure  in  going  in  to 
hear  it ;  but  no — it  was  not  to  be 
specially  for  her.  Should  she  go  ? 
she  was  questioning  herself.  She 
thought  she  would  go  on,  and  not 
even  wait  till  the  priest  passed; 
but  he  was  close  to  her  before  she 
could  move. 

He  paused  a  moment  at  her  side, 
for  he  was  too  kind-hearted  willing- 
ly to  leave  any  one  in  mental  mist, 
if  he  could  help  it. 

"  Poor  human  nature  ! "  said  he, 
softly,  "we  need  much  patience, 
even  with  ourselves ;  but  if  the 
spirit  is  willing,  it  matters  little 
that  the  flesh  is  weak.  I,  too, 
will  inquire  for  the  child.  We 
shall  find  him,  no  doubt." 

Celestina  made  a  curtsey,  with 
much  quiet  dignity  (from  having 
still  to  balance  the  cradle  on  her 
head),  and  then  walked  into  the 
church  to  hear  mass,  as  she  had 
been  told.  She  was  not  used  to 
^ving  up  her  will,  and  could  not 
at  all  understand  the  strange  feel- 
ing of  strength,  and  power  to  en- 
dure, that  came  over  her  as  she 
prayed  with  all  her  attention  and 
will, — not  a  prayer  to  save  her- 
self from  pain,  responsibility,  and 
trouble,  but  a  prayer  for  God's 
blessing  on  her  plain  efforts  to  do 
her  duty,  and  find  the  boy. 


Before  passing  the  door  of  the 
church,  Antonio  turned  round  and 
stopped  the  priest. 

"The  brigands,  with  Lightfoot, 
are  here  ! — were  traced  from  Cas- 
erta  to  Rocca  d'Evandro,  and  now 
are  here — there!*'  said  Antonio, 
pointing  to  the  hill  behind  the 
Wounded  Dove. 

Don  Angelo  held  up  his  hand 
for  silence,  and  entered  the  church. 
It  was  disturbing,  and  annoying, 
to  have  news  thrust  upon  him  at 
that  moment.  The  bell  ceased  as 
he  crossed  to  the  sacristy,  and 
Antonio,  with  boyish  changeful- 
ness,  gave  his  mind  to  his  office, 
and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all 
the  world  outside  the  church.  Out- 
side the  church,  however,  consid- 
erable excitement  was  spreading. 
Lightfoot  was  a  noted  brigand, 
had  had  wonderful  escapes,  and 
had  secured  much  plunder,  in 
Palermo  and  other  cities,  escaping 
almost  by  miracle  from  the  very 
hands  of  the  police. 

When,  after  breakfast,  Don  An- 
gelo went  into  the  market  (which 
was  in  front  of  the  cathedral),  he 
heard  nothing  else  talked  of.  The 
Sindaco  was  consulting  with  the 
captain  of  the  few  soldiers,  and 
with  the  Delegate  as  head  of  the 
police. 

In  most  cases  such  reports  did 
not  trouble  Don  Angelo,  so  many 
stories  were  set  afloat  to  account 
for  changing  the  distribution  of 
soldiers,  which  often  had  to  be 
kept  secret.  Now  the  kind-hearted 
priest  was  distressed  on  account  of 
Ricciotto,  fearing  that  the  little 
lad  might  come  upon  them,  and  so 
be  in  grave  peril. 

He  was  not  worth  kidnapping, 
and  he  was  too  young  to  be  of  use 
to  them — too  weak  to  endure  the 
rough  life  which  they  led;  but 
they  held  life  at  so  low  a  value, 
that  they  might  not  hesitate  to 
put   the   child   out   of   the   possi- 
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bility  of  betraying  them — if  need 
be. 

Don  Angelo  now  set  himself 
seriously  to  inquire  of  the  different 
villsigers  from  the  hills  whether 
they  had  seen  him,  describing  him 
as  he  had  seen  him  that  last  night 
by  the  tree. 

In  his  own  mind  he  connected 
the  fact  that  the  dog  Diana  was 
unchained  with  Ricciotto  :  it 
showed  him  that  the  boy  must 
have  come  down  into  the  town 
that  morning,  for  they  had  left 
Diana  chained  up  the  night  before. 
If  the  boy  came  down,  and  did  not 
wish  to  be  found,  he  would  go  to 
one  of  the  villages  on  the  other 
side  of  the  city,  thought  Don  An- 
gelo, keeping  to  his  anxiety  about 
the  child,  whilst  listening  to  the 
young  men  who  were  proposing 
to  scout  the  hills  on  their  own 
account. 

"And  what  makes  you  so  cer- 
tain that  there  are  brigands  ? "  said 
Don  Angelo. 

"It  is  the  smoke  that  betrayed 
them,"  said  Vincenzo.  "When 
I  was  dressing  this  morning,  I 
looked  from  my  window  —  that 
window  which  faces  the  Wounded 
Dove — and  just  beyond  it,  where 
the  Coiled  Serpent  begins,  I  saw  a 
column  of  smoke,  small  and  fine, 
like  a  note  of  interrogation — a  sort 
of  defiance,  you  know — with  a  deli- 
cate curve  at  the  end,  black  as 
ink." 

"  Yes,  it  was  Vincenzo  who  saw 
it,"  said  Paolo. 

"  Last  night  the  Delegato  had 
notice  sent  him  that  the  Caserta 
men  were  on  the  alert  for  them ; 
and  when  I  saw  the  smoke,  it 
spotted  the  place,  without  a  doubt, 
or  the  shadow  of  a  doubt." 

^^ Inimancabilmente  /"  said  Paolo, 
each  separate  syllable  dropping 
from  his  mouth  with  distinct  and 
rather  pompous  emphasis. 

"  And    you    are   going   there  ? " 


asked  Don  Angelo.  "  Is  not  that 
rather  a  risk  ?  Have  you  told  the 
Delegato,  or  the  Sindaco  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  not  the  exact  place," 
said  Vincenzo.  "  They  most  likely 
have  shifted  their  quarters  by  this 
time ;  but  they  must  be  in  the  hills 
— somewhere." 

It  was  now  nearly  eight  o'clock, 
at  least  the  half -hour  past  seven 
had  chimed,  when  Don  Angelo 
first  met  his  young  friends. 

"  I  was  going  up  the  mountain 
this  evening,"  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought.  "  I  have  to  see 
some  one  up  there.  I  am  thinking 
that,  perhaps,  I  might  more  pru- 
dently put  a  mouthful  in  my 
pocket  and  go  up  this  morning, 
stop  in  a  corner  while  the  sun 
consumes  our  shadows,  and  get 
back  again  in  the  cool  evening — 
before  dark." 

"That  would  be  well,"  said 
Vincenzo,  Gaetano,  and  many 
others.  "  We  shall  go  with 
you.  It  will  be  well.  And  take 
revolvers ;  the  permission  will  be 
readily  accorded.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly go,  and  also  take  a  mouth- 
ful." 

Thus  it  happened  that,  before 
eight,  Don  Angelo  was  on  his  way 
up  the  hills,  with  eight  or  ten 
young  men  to  accompany  him. 
They  were  all  good-natured,  easy- 
going young  fellows,  of  the  class 
in  Italy  which  has  unfortunately 
given  society  so  many  idle  men, 
with  just  enough  money  to  keep 
them  from  want — not  enough  to 
allow  them  either  to  marry  or 
embark  in  any  good  business  or 
profession.  They  were  all  smart- 
looking,  well  dressed  in  light 
clothes,  and  were  fresh  from  the 
barber's,  where  even  those  too 
young  to  require  shaving  had  had 
their  hair  arranged  to  the  correct 
pattern. 

Don  Angelo  bought  a  roll  of 
white   bread  and  a  few  apricots, 
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and  then  went  to  the  chemist's  for 
a  little  packet  of  quinine. 

"  It  is  for  Tonino,"  he  said  to 
the  old  doctor,  who  sat  near  the 
counter,  waiting  for  patients,  and 
talking  to  friends.  "  He  is  four- 
teen, you  recollect,  and  tall  of  his 
age,  and  has  now  been  ill  these 
two  weeks  with  the  fever.  Poor 
lad !  I  heard  of  it  only  yesterday, 
and  I  told  him  I  would  give  quin- 
ine to  him  to-day." 

Old  Don  Germano  told  him  the 
dose  to  give,  and  had  the  little 
powders  weighed  out,  refusing  pay- 
ment for  them.  "  Remember  me 
in  your  prayers,"  he  said,  with  a 
laugh;  and  though  he  laughed,  he 
was  content  to  mean  it  seriously, 
and  feel  that  he  had  made  a  good 
bargain,  for  he  had  passed  the  age 
for  sarcastic  superiority,  and  be- 
lieved in  the  worth  of  prayer,  and 
in  the  simple  honesty  with  which 
Don  Angelo  would  recognise  and 
fulfil  the  engagement. 

"The  boy  shall  pray  for  you," 
he  said,  as  he  rejoined  his  lads, 
and  they  started  in  good  earnest 
for  the  mountains. 

They  had  not  gone  very  far  be- 
yond the  gates  before  they  met  a 
countryman  with  a  mule;  and  a 
minute  after,  Paolo  came  up  :  till 
his  return  Don  Angelo  had  not 
noticed  his  absence. 

"  For  me  1 "  said  Don  Angelo. 
"That  is  good  of  you,  Paolo, 
though  I  had  not  thought  about  it. 
Last  night  the  way  seemed  long, 
and  to-day  I  imagine  the  weariness 
of  yesterday  will  add  some  miles 
to  the  same  road." 

Paolo  flushed  with  satisfaction, 
and  came  to  help  the  elder  man 
into  the  saddle  ;  the  patient  mule 
standing  firm,  though  it  was  rather 
a  severe  shock  to  her  when,  at  last, 
Don  Angelo  settled  himself  on  her 
bock — for  riding  was  not  much  in 
his  way,  and  he  was  both  stout 
and  tall.     She  was  accustomed  to 


carry  weights,  and  climb  moun- 
tains; and  seemed  to  enjoy  get- 
ting over  the  loose  stones  and 
round  the  sharp  comers,  just  as 
a  good  workman  enjoys  a  difficult 
task,  that  shows  his  patience  and 
skill. 

They  were  a  merry  party ; 
though,  no  doubt,  the  presence  of 
the  priest  in  a  measure  restrained 
the  wild  fun  they  might  other- 
wise have  indulged  in.  The  way 
did  not  seem  so  long  to  them  as  it 
had  seemed  to  the  barefooted  boy. 
Besides,  they  made  no  mistake  in 
the  road,  but  steered  at  once  for 
the  long  range  of  mountains,  which, 
after  forming  an  angle,  and  threat- 
ening to  close  in  the  valley  in  a 
circle,  grandly  turned  back  and 
spread  out  in  a  long  line  parallel 
with  the  chain  which  so  perplexed 
the  railway,  and  forced  it  to  twine 
like  a  serpent,  doubling  the  dis- 
tance of  the  space  it  covered,  if 
measured  as  the  crow  flies. 

An  hour  had  gone,  and  they 
were  entering  the  wild  regions ; 
the  road  was  getting  very  steep 
and  rough,  when,  suddenly,  the 
panting  of  a  dog  running  fast  made 
them  turn  round,  and  up  rushed 
Diana  —  light  in  her  eyes,  and 
hopeful  business  in  every  move- 
ment of  her  long  body. 

She  bounced  against  them,  with 
seemingly  indiscriminate  gladness 
to  meet  them  all.  In  the  town 
she  was  shy  of  men  ;  but  here,  in 
the  country,  where  the  roads  seem- 
ed forsaken,  and  not  even  another 
dog  could  be  met  out  for  its  own 
pleasure,  she  seemed  inclined  to 
be  friendly  with  all, — more  friend- 
ly, in  fact,  than  some  of  the  young 
dandies  cared  that  she  should  be — 
marking  their  light  cloth,  or  linen, 
with,  dusty  paws  or  slobbering 
mouth. 

"  Per  Bacco,  it's  Diana ! "  said 
Paolo,  who  was  at  the  mule's 
head. 
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"  By  herself,  too  ! "  said  Gae- 
tano — "  queer  brute." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Vincenzo.  "  Ec- 
CO  il  Pazzo  /  " 

They  had  come  to  a  little  level 
comer;  the  mule  stopped  to  take 
breath,  so  the  man  in  question 
had  time  to  come  up. 

He  was  commonly  called  the 
niadnian.  He  knew  it,  and  did 
not  mind  it,  possibly  because  he 
knew  that  it  was  not  true.  He 
was  walking  very  fast,  striding  up, 
as  only  the  young  and  strong  can 
get  over  ground,  when  a  purpose 
is  before  them,  and  they  can  grasp 
and  guide  their  own  will,  with  the 
delightful  self-reliance  of  youth. 

He  was  surprised  at  coming 
upon  so  many  men  in  this  wild 
region;  but  the  exhilaration  of 
the  early  morning  air,  and  his 
great  exertion,  steadied  his  nerves, 
and  rallied  his  wits  to  defend  his 
secret. 

Looking  down  at  him,  Don  An- 
gelo  was  struck  with  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  and  felt  that  if  he 
was  crazy  on  some  points,  it  was 
the  craziness  of  intense  passions 
which  were  too  strong  for  his  body, 
too  wild  for  the  quiet  everyday 
world.  Ragged  as  he  was,  there 
was  nothing  debased  about  him ; 
and  he  impressed  those  who  saw 
him  with  the  conviction  that  his 
condition  was  a  matter  rather  of 
choice  than  of  necessity. 

He  had  his  long  stick  in  his 
hand,  and  his  basket  on  his  back, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  filled  with 
straw  and  paper  —  rubbish  not 
worth  the  labour  of  carrying  up 
so  steep  a  hill. 

"  Good  morning,  my  friend  !  " 
said  Don  Angelo,  as  he  came  up ; 
and  Diana  stood  stretching,  wait- 
ing to  see  if  she  should  start  again. 

"  Good  morning  !  "  said  the  Paz- 
zo, giving  a  quick  look  round  at  the 
young  men,  and  stopping  his  glance 
at  the  priest*s  calm  countenance. 


"  You  are  taking  Diana  for  a 
walk  1 "  said  Don  Angelo,  after  an 
awkward  pause. 

"  And  you  are  taking  these 
signori  for  a  walk?"  said  the 
Pazzo. 

"Not  exactly,"  said  Don  An- 
gelo. "  They  are  taking  me — up 
the  hill  to  the  White  Nun.  We 
heard  that  the  brigands  are  up 
here." 

"  Grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers ! "  said  the  Pazzo,  con- 
temptuously. 

.  "You  think  it  is  a  false  report  ? " 
said  Don  Angelo,  mildly ;  and 
from  respect  to  him  none  of  the 
young  men  said  a  word. 

"  Why  should  you  think  brig- 
ands are  fools  too  1 "  said  the 
Pazzo.  "  Coming  here,  they  would 
walk  into  a  trap,  and  deserve  to 
be  caught.  Every  one  expects 
them  here.  No,  no  !  there  are  no 
brigands  here — worse  luck  ;  for  it 
would  do  the  soldiers  and  cara- 
binieri  good  to  find  that  they 
can't  have  all  the  good  shots  on 
their  side,  and  that  it's  not  only 
regulation  lead  that  carries  death 
with  it." 

"  But,"  said  Vincenzo,  unable 
to  keep  silence  any  longer,  "we 
saw  their  camp-fira  Their  smoke, 
this  morning,  was  as  clear  as  that 
tree  is." 

The  Pazzo  laughed,  leaned  upon 
his  stick,  and  kicked  a  stone  down 
the  road,  and,  in  doing  so,  nearly 
shook  his  torn  boot  from  his  foot. 

"  It  may  be,"  he  said  at  length. 
"Perhaps  they  were  taking  a 
morning  cigar  together." 

"  Diamine  I  "  said  Paolo,  his 
colour  rising  ;  "if  it  was  any  one 
but  yourself,  one  would  say " 

"  — I  had  reason,"  finished  the 
Pazzo ;  and  he  looked  at  Don  An- 
gelo, with  a  steady,  quick  glance, 
that  conveyed  to  him  the  fact 
that  the  phrase  was  chosen  with 
intention. 
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"  Well,"  said  the  priest,  "  there 
is  no  need  to  argue  the  point :  it 
is  only  an  excursion  after  all ;  and 
perhaps  the  brigands  may  be  rather 
more  difficult  to  settle  at  close 
quarters  than  they  seem  to  be 
when  we  speak  of  them  round  our 
own  tables." 

"  I  don't  think  that  the  Delegato 
would  be  easily  taken  in,"  said 
Gaetano. 

"  I  don't  think  /should "  be- 
gan Vincenzo. 

"  Why  should  you  heed  that  poor 
devil  of  a  Pazzo?"  said  Paolo, 
breaking  in.  "I  don't  suppose 
that  any  one  of  us  expected  to  cap- 
ture the  fellows,  or  even  particu- 
larly lawlied  to  do  so ;  but  still,  we 
can  find  out  what  that  smoke  was, 
and  give  a  report  of  it." 

Diana  now  came  back,  and 
jumped  upon  the  Pazzo,  eager  to 
go  on,  yet  looking  into  his  face  as 
if  questioning  his  wish  to  be  de- 
fended by  her. 

"  Gently,  gently,  Diana ! "  said 
the  Pazzo,  patting  her  head,  and 
nodding  sagaciously,  mysteriously, 
to  himself.  "  Go  on,  my  lady  1 
—  I  shall  follow,  and  tell  the 
Signor  Liightfoot  to  wait  and  ex- 
change greeting  with  you,  gentile 
iSignori — if  we  find  him,  Diana  and 
I ! A  rivederci  !  " 

lie  raised  his  hat  to  Don  Angelo, 
and  gave  it  a  certain  sweep  round 
to  include  the  young  men,  and  was 
striding  away,  when  something  in 
the  priest's  anxious  face  seemed  to 
influence  him,  and  he  lingered  a 
moment.  There  was  a  strange 
feeling  amongst  the  young  men, 
and  they  showed  it — contemptuous 
impatience,  and  an  unwilling,  in- 
voluntary confession  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  was  right,  and  that 
the  smoke,  if  Lightfoot's  at  all,  had 
been  from  a  fire  kindled  to  deceive 
those  on  the  real  scent,  and  draw 
them  off  But  to  desist  in  their 
journey  at  the  bidding  of  a  mad- 


man, a  wretched  beggar  ! — they 
hesitated,  and  longed  to  think  of 
something  to  say  or  do,  that,  by 
annoying  the  Pazzo,  would  avenge 
themselves. 

"Have  none  of  you  a  bit  of 
tobacco  to  give  the  poor  fellow  1 " 
asked  Don  Angelo,  the  usual  in- 
stinct of  the  gentleman  to  give 
something,  in  parting  from  such 
an  outcast,  making  the  excuse  for 
a  few  more  words  with  him. 

Several  pouches  were  out  in  a 
moment.  The  Pazzo  came  back  a 
step.  "  No,  no,"  he  said — "  I  have 
all  I  want ;  don't  trouble, /S'i^7ioH.''" 
However,  his  eyes  betrayed  his 
longing  for  the  luxury,  and  Paolo, 
ever  the  most  practical  of  the  band, 
handed  over  to  him  a  lump  of  to- 
bacco, with  a  free  generosity  of 
action  that  at  once  won  acceptance 
from  him. 

"You  have  come  from  the  town," 
said  Don  Angelo;  "have  you  heard 
that  a  little  lad  is  missing  ? " 

"  Ricciotto  ? "  said  the  Pazzo. 

Don  Angelo  bowed  his  head. 
.  "  My  own  brother !  "  said  the 
Pazzo.  "  Wise  that  boy  is.  If, 
now,  I  were  Elijah,  and  could  live 
in  the  wilderness,  he  should  be  my 
Elisha  ;  and  when " 

"Hush,  hush  !"  said  Don  Angelo, 
thinking  that  his  madness  was  now 
carrying  him  too  far.  "  Have  you 
seen  him  ?  Do  you  know  anything 
about  him  ? "  he  asked. 

"  How  do  you  ask  that  question, 
and  what  shall  you  do  with  the 
answer  1 " 

"  Act  on  it,  of  course." 

"  But  in  what  way  1 — As  his 
friend,  bidding  him  be  free?  or 
as  Celestina's  friend,  bidding  him 
be  a  slave — hew  wood  and  draw 
water  1 " 

"  He  must  die  if  he  is  wandering 
on  the  hills ;  either  die  or  be  killed 
— by  cold  or  wolves." 

"/am  not  dead,"  said  the  Pazzo; 
"not  at  all — though  I  have  often 
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wished  I  was,  and  thought  I  was, 
too;  but,  there — I  had  to  come 
back  and  finish  my  work." 

"  You  know  where  he  is  1 " 

"  Was  ! "  said  the  Pazzo. 

"  Will  be  1  *'  said  Don  Angelo. 

"  Perhaps  ! "  said  the  Pazzo. 

"  Tell  me,  then,  for  Celestina  is 
anxious  about  him ;  and  I,  too, 
want  to  know,  for  several  reasons. 
It  is  your  duty  to  tell  me." 

"  My  duty,"  said  the  Pazzo,  "  is 
to  do  what  I  think  right.  He*s 
not  dead  yet,  neither  of  wolves  nor 
of  cold,  nor  of  wanting  to  get  back 
to  Signora  Celestina  !  and  as  he  has 
neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  more 
food  than  he  earns,  the  mountain 
and  the  sun  are  as  good  a  mother 
and  father  to  him  as  any  worthy 
souls  can  be  who  make  him  stir 
the  porridge  that  they  may  eat  it. 
Good  morning,  caro  Sigiwre  !  " 

But  the  priest  would  not  let  him 

go- 

"  Tell  me  where  he  is.    I  do  not 

say  that  I  will  send  him  back  to 

Celestina   (and   she  is  not  a  bad 

woman).    I  came  out  this  morning 

to   seek   the   boy."     Don   Angelo 

began  to  get  off  the  mule  as  he 

spoke,  and  took  hold  of  the  Pazzo's 

arm,  partly  to  steady  himself,  but 

more  to  detain  him. 

The  Pazzo  looked  at  him  steadily. 
"  If  I  tell  yott,  I  tell  all  tJiese,"  he 
said;  "  and  if  these  know  one  thing, 
they  will  know  two;  and  if  the  first 
is  my  secret,  the  second  is  some 
one  else's." 

"  Will  you  show  me  where  he  is?" 

"  Come  and  see  ! "  said  the  Pazzo; 
but  he  turned  to  go  back  down  the 
mountain  again. 

"Nay,"  said  Don  Angelo;  **I 
cannot  go  down  till  I  have  been  to 
Tonino  Chiave,  up  there,  beyond 
the  second  point  of  Pietra  Grande." 

"He  was  bad  last  night,"  said 
the  Pazzo,  "and  his  father  seems 
blind  with  one  eye,  and  in  the  dark 
with  the  other." 


"  How  do  you  know  ? "  said  Don 
Angelo,  referring  to  the  first  part  of 
his  sentence. 

"What  I  see,  I  know;  what  I 
can't  see,  I  guess,"  said  the  Pazzo. 
"Anyway,  he  was  bad.  But  it*s 
not  all  these  young  sigjiorini  that 
you  mean  to  take,  scrambling  up 
a  hill,  to  look  into  a  poor  lad's 
hovel  to  see  how  long  it  takes  him 
to  die." 

The  man  laughed,  hoarsely. 

"Well,  no,"  said  Don  Angelo, 
thoughtfully ;  "I  do  not  know 
that  I  need  take  them  in  with  us. 
But  you  see,  my  friend,  that  when 
there  is  but  one  road  to  a  city, 
and  that  a  narrow  one,  it  is  not 
easy  to  part  company." 

"But  why  take  them  up  on  a 
fool's  errand  1 " 

"What  do  you  know  of  the 
brigands  ? " 

"  What  I  know,  I  know ;  but  I 
don't  talk  to  those  who  laugh  in 
their  sleeves,  and  scarcely  wait  till 
I  am  out  of  earshot  to  call  me — 
not  only  a  poor  madman,  but  an 
imbecile." 

There  was  something  in  this  out- 
cast that  appealed  to  most  of  these 
young  fellows,  and,  angry  as  they 
had  been  at  first,  the  feeling  had 
gradually  changed  as  they  listened 
to  his  loyal  determination  to  keep 
Ricciotto's  secret. 

"I  speak  the  truth,  and  you 
must  believe  me,"  said  the  Pazzo, 
with  the  air  and  manner  of  a 
gentleman.  "The  Government  is 
always  sounding  cuckoo-cries  for 
nothing.  If  you  go  up  the  hills, 
you  will  find  nothing  that  you 
want ;  and  if  you  hunt  the  moun- 
tain behind  the  monastery,  down 
by  the  bridge — will  you  find  Light- 
foot  ?  No !  Only  a  fellow  with 
his  leg  nearly  broken  in  getting 
away  from  Ischia,  poor  devil ! 
Lightfoot's  not  here.  Not  for 
many  miles — not  in  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro  at  all !  " 
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"  What  was  that  smoke,  then  1 " 
asked  Vincenzo. 

"How  can  I  say?"  said  the 
Pazzo. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  the  little  lad's 
doing,"  said  Paolo. 

The  Pazzo  said  nothing.  He 
drew  himself  up,  and  marked  the 
sand  at  his  feet,  and  put  his  arm 
over  the  mule's  neck,  as  if  animals 
were  by  rights  his  friends,  however 
much  he  might  quarrel  with  his 
fellow-men. 

"  I  think  what  he  says  is  true," 
said  Don  Angelo,  rather  as  an 
"  aside  "  to  the  young  men. 

"  What  he  says  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  true  enough  —  they  are 
always  singing  *  cuckoo,' "  said 
Paolo ;  "  and,  after  all,  it  may  be 
a  fool's  errand.  Still,  one  does  not 
like  to  think  that  these  men  are 
up  here,  only  waiting  an  oppor- 
tanity  either  to  kidnap  some  one 
of  importance,  or  walk  into  the 
houses  —  or  even  the  churches — 
and  steal  from  under  our  very 
noses  the  little  that  there  is  left 
worth  having." 

^*  By  Saint  Boniface  and  all  the 
patrons  of  wisdom,"  said  the  Pazzo, 
•*  you  have  distinguished  yourselves 
this  morning  !  You  fear  these  bir- 
hatUi  will  come  into  your  houses, 
and  you  rush  up  the  hills  to  drive 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  town 
(if  only  you  could  inspire  them 
with  fear).  Don  Angelo  can  quote 
better  than  I  the  lesson  for  the 
occasion." 

"Eh?"  said  Don  Angelo,  who 
^ras  talking  to  Vincenzo,  urging 
him  to  go  back  in  peace  to  the 
town.     . 

"  When  the  giant  is  armed,  his 
goods  are  left  in  peace,"  said  the 
Pazzo.  "If  you  fear  that  this 
giant  is  coming  into  the  city  to 
rob  you,  go  back  and  stay  there ; 
and  fire  your  revolvers  down  the 
hill  as  you  go,  that  the  echoes 
may  carry  the  news  to  his  most 
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secret  holes — tliut  you  are  at  home^ 
and  are  armed!  So  will  you  be 
left  in  peace.  Per  Baccof  you  say 
'tis  I  who  am  mad — per  Baccof 
one  does  not  always  know  wisdom 
when  one  meets  with  it — miseri- 
cordia  /  " 

The  Pazzo  now  looked  mad.  He 
shouted  till  the  rocks  shrieked — 
not  so  much  as  if  it  was  the  echo, 
but  rather  as  if  the  air  was  full 
of  evil  genii  who  enjoyed  giving  a 
chorus  of  insolent  contempt.  He 
leaned  back  against  the  mule,  who 
did  not  quite  like  it,  and  jingled 
her  bells. 

Don  Angelo  rather  feared  that 
some  trouble  might  come  before  he 
could  separate  the  young  men ; 
but  the  Pazzo  seemed  to  guess  his 
thoughts. 

"  If  you  want  to  know  more  of 
the  boy,  I  will  show  you  where  to 
find  him,"  he  said ;  "  but  not 
now.  I  am  going  —  good-bye  ! " 
Much  to  Diana's  relief,  he  turned 
short  off,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  lost  to  sight. 

Don  Angelo  at  this  was  more 
distressed  than  ever.  "C/i«  uo- 
inaccio I "  he  said ;  "but  what  else 
can  one  expect  of  a  madman  ?  He 
is  mad  to  a  certainty,  poor  fel- 
low ! " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said 
Paolo.  "  He  spoke  very  well,  and 
he  can  sing  very  well,  and  he  does 
a  lot  of  things  well — in  his  own 
way.  Upon  my  honour,  I  don't 
know  but  that  he  is  better  to  listen 
to  than  his  brother — the  avvocatof^^ 

"A  thousand  times,"  said  Vin- 
cenzo ;  "  for  at  any  rate  he  is  sin- 
cere. And  he  knows  what  he  is 
about.  The  la,st  time  I  met  him 
was  down  by  the  Ponte  St  Giorgio 
— then  he  was  hiding  a  bird  up  in 
a  tree  in  a  nest  he  had  made  for 
it,  because  it  was  hurt  somehow, 
and  there  he  used  to  march  every 
day  to  give  it  food ;  and  sometimes 
I've  seen  him  with  a  kid  or  a  stray 
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puppy  in  his  basket — no  matter 
how  hot  it  was.    .  Pity  he's  mad  ! " 

"Well,"  said  Don  Angelo,  "I 
wish  he  had  told  me  moi'e  of  that 
boy.  He  certainly  turned  to  go 
back  into  the  city.  I  shall  just 
go  to  Tonino,  and  then  come  back 
home  and  inquire  there.  It  is  a 
kind  of  clue,  the  Pazzo  having  seen 
him,  for  every  one  knows  poor 
Giorgio." 

"Ah!  but,"  said  Paolo,  "every 
one  is  so  used  to  seeing  him  do  odd 
things — come  here,  and  go  there — 
that  it's  like  finding  out  which  way 
the  lightning  glanced  over  the 
mountain.  Shall  I  come  on  with 
you,  padre  into,  as  the  others  are 
going  back  to  San  Antonio  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Don  Angelo ; 
"there  is  no  need  for  that.  Go 
with  the  rest,  and  laugh  and  en- 
joy yourself.  I  daresay  the  mule 
will  not  quarrel  with  me,  and  I 
can  send  her  back  later  on." 

But  Paolo  would  not  hear  of 
this. 

"I  shall  come  with  you.  I 
always  did  like  the  company  of 
my  betters,"  he  said. 

Thus  the  remainder  of  the  party 
immediately  turned  to  go  back  to 
the  city,  whilst  Don  Angelo,  with 
Paolo  to  guide  the  mule,  continued 
the  way  up  to  a  very  small  hamlet 
called  the  White  Nun,  where  the 
lad  Tonino  lay  sick  of  a  fever. 

"  I  thought  this  was  out  of  your 
district  ? "  said  Paolo,  as  they  jour- 
neyed on. 

"  Well,  so  it  is,"  said  Don  An- 
gelo ;  "  but  I  baptised  that  lad,  and 
gave  his  mother  the  last  sacra- 
ments, and  told  her  that  I  would 
look  after  him.  I  heard  his  first 
baby  confession,  when,  in  truth,  I 
had  to  pat  him  on  the  head  and 
give  him  an  apple,  rather  than  cen- 
sure him.    He  is  a  lonely  lad " 

The  priest  spoke  very  slowly, 
and  stopped  without  finishing  his 
sentence,   as   if   he   were   reading 


from  his  memory  sad,  sweet  records 
of  the  early  days  when  first  he  was 
appointed  pastor  to  this  simple 
flock. 

In  half  an  hour  they  had  reached 
the  house — a  kind  of  hovel  perched 
on  a  projecting  corner  of  rock, 
which  was  too  exposed  to  be  use- 
ful for  cultivation.  It  was  a  very 
poor  place — only  two  rooms,  and 
the  door  opened  into  the  larger. 

The  place  was  wild  and  solitary. 
Diana  lay  at  the  door  with  her 
head  thrown  back  to  get  the  sun- 
shine on  her  chest,  and  also  to 
shield  the  top  of  her  head.  She 
was  tired,  so  content  to  be  rest- 
ing ;  watching,  and  evidently  wait- 
ing, for  the  Pazzo. 

Don  Angelo  got  off  his  mule  and 
went  in.  The  sun  now  was  hot, 
the  shadows  black  and  clear,  but 
on  this  ledge  of  rock  there  was  no 
shade.  Paolo  looked  about,  but 
could  find  no  shelter.  The  sun 
peered  up  from  the  valley,  under 
the  very  eyelids  of  the  house,  so 
that  even  the  eaves  gave  no  shadow, 
and  all  round  the  ground  scorched, 
and  the  sky  blazed,  and  the  sun 
was  like  a  salamander  glowing  in 
the  midst  of  the  furnace. 

Poor  Paolo !  His  delicacy  for- 
bade his  going  into  the  house, 
seeming  to  pry  into  secrets — but 
the  heat  was  too  intense  to  endure : 
he  tied  the  mule  to  a  bare  tree, 
and  opened  the  door,  to  go  in. 

If  there  was  heat  outside,  the 
air  was  free  and  pure.  Inside,  the 
heat  was  not  less,  but  instead  of  a 
glorious  blaze  of  intense  life,  it  was 
the  heat  of  damp  death — filled  with 
odours  of  all  that  is  horrible. 

At  first  the  young  man  could  see 
nothing,  and  could  barely  stand 
long  enough  to  get  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  the  bad  air  was  so 
painful  to  endure  ;  but  by  degrees, 
by  dint  of  half  closing  his  eyes, 
and  standing  firmly,  holding  his 
breath,  lie  could  see  three  figures. 
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First  the  Pazzo,  leaning  back 
against  the  wall,  one  streak  of 
sunlight  from  between  the  nearly 
closed  shutters  showing  the  upper 
half  of  his  body.  Then  Don 
Angelo,  seated,  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  speaking  low,  and  bending 
towards  the  fireplace.  By  the  fire- 
place, the  lad  Tonino,  cowering 
over  a  fire,  the  blaze  of  which  gave 
a  glow  to  his  hollow  cheeks,  big 
eyes,  and  savage  countenance. 
Already  he  had  the  roll  of  white 
bread  and  apricots  in  his  hand, 
and  looked  at  them,  with  a  wish 
to  have  an  appetite  for  them,  a 
knowledge  that  it  was  pleasant  to 
have  them,  and  a  savage  anger 
with  the  fever  that  had  deprived 
him  of  all  enjoyment. 

Don  Angelo,  for  the  third  time, 
went  over  what  he  had  to  say 
about  the  quinine. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  boy,  "  and 
a  little  broth."  That  was  all. 
"A  little  broth,  a  little  broth; 
yes,  yes;  the  quinine  to-morrow; 
to-day,  a  little  broth."  And  pos- 
sibly, if  Don  Angelo  had  stayed 
an  hour,  that  was  all  he  would 
have  got  out  of  him. 

Toniiio  had  a  fire  to  cower  over 
and  watch  while  it  boiled  the  drop 
of  broth  which  Grazuccia  had  told 
the  Pazzo  to  get  the  meat  for ;  and 
there  he  cowered,  with  no  two 
thoughts  in  his  head  beyond  put- 
ting on  sticks  to  keep  the  fire  right 
to  make  this  broth. 

Poor  wretched  boy  !  without  air 
or  light,  help  or  care ;  nothing  but 
suffering  to  throw  him  back  into 
savagery. 

To-day  he  was  worn  and  weak, 
but  it  was  his  well  day,  and  he  was 
happy,  making  his  broth.  His 
father  was  out  at  work,  and  would 
not  come  back  till  late  in  the 
evening:  sometimes  he  did  not 
come  home  at  all,  but  threw  him- 
self down  under  a  hedge  to  sleep 
for  the  few  hours  of  a  short  sum- 


mer night,  and  so  avoid  the  trouble 
of  climbing  the  hill.  As  to  the 
boy's  illness,  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
importance  to  him.  The  boy,  thus 
left  to  himself,  with  no  interest 
but  himself,  gave  all  the  compas- 
sion of  which  he  was  capable  to 
himself,  and  lost  everything  but 
a  superstitious  reverence  for  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  and  that  he  kept  in 
a  selfish  hope  that  thus  he  secured 
himself  from  worse  sufiering  here, 
and  in  the  unknown  world  beyond. 

Don  Angelo  said  no  more  to 
him,  except  to  wish  him  good-bye, 
and  then  left  the  house  with  both 
Paolo  and  the  Pazzo,  who  said  not 
a  word,  simply  lifting  his  basket 
to  his  shoulder,  as  if  it  was  a  com- 
fort to  have  some  other  work 
to  do. 

The  boy  said  "Good-bye,"  but 
not  "  Thank  you."  The  three  men 
were  all  saddened,  as  they  again 
stood  in  the  sunshine,  and  resumed 
their  march  on  the  road.  Don 
Angelo  would  not  get  on  the  mule 
again,  so  Paolo  slipped  the  reins 
over  his  arm,  and  they  walked  on 
side  by  side.  After  going  down 
the  hill  for  about  fifty  yards,  they 
reached  a  turning,  where  the  rock 
rose  high  in  front,  and  threw  a 
deep  shadow  on  the  road.  Here 
they  halted,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
spoke. 

"  And  you  came  all  the  way  up 
here  to  see  that  wretched  boy  1 " 
said  Paolo. 

"  Precisamente  /  "  said  Don 
Angelo,  contentedly. 

"Almost  labour  lost,  I  should 
think,"  said  Paolo. 

"  How  can  you  say  that  1 "  said 
Don  Angelo,  more  fierceness  than 
he  usually  permitted  coming  into 
both  face  and  manner  as  he  turned 
on  Paolo.  "  Must  I  speak  to  you 
of  duty?  Must  I  call  to  your 
mind  to  whom  we  minister  in 
consoling  such  as  these  ?  O 
Son    of    God,"    said    the    priest. 
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taking  off  his  hat,  and  bowing 
his  head,  emotion  in  voice  and 
action  as  he  crossed  his  arms  upon 
his  breast,  "  how  gently  dost  Thou 
teach  us  what  we  ourselves  are 
in  Thy  sight ! — we,  despising  the 
wretched  outcasts  from  the  small 
height  of  our  grace-given  superi- 
ority, and  yet  afforded  a  small 
glimmering  of  that  divine  quality, 
merciful  pity  !  Blessed  indeed  art 
Thou,  in  letting  the  poor  be  always 
with  us,  so  leaving  us  a  way  to 
come  near  Thee  ! " 

Paolo  was  disconcerted,  for  he 
was  not  a  religious  young  man, 
though  he  still  had  in  him  a  fear 
of  throwing  off  the  trammels,  as 
he  called  them,  of  religious  forms 
and  ceremonies. 

"  That^s  genuine,"  said  the 
Pazzo.  "  I  always  thought — yes, 
I  may  say,  knew — that  you  were  a 
kind  man  ;  but  I  thought  you  had 
lost  the  living  God  in  mere  forms 
and  ceremonies,  and  in  the  clouds 
of  incense  with  which  you  fill  your 
churches.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  think  better  or  worse  of  you  for 
looking  after  your  people,  just  for 
the  sake  of  obeying  the  commands 
of  Nostra  Signore^  than  I  should  if 
you  did  it  to  help  a  poor  fellow 
just  because  he  wanted  help." 

"  What  you  think  of  me,"  said 
Don  Angelo,  "it  scarcely  concerns 
me  to  consider;  but  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  feel  that  the 
kindnesses  you  do  were  done  with 
the  simple  idea  and  wish  to  please 
God." 

"  Well,  I  can^t  say  I  try  to  please 
God,"  said  the  Pazzo,  a  certain 
courage  in  his  voice,  and  yet  a 
certain  shame  or  shyness  as  he 
glanced  at  Paolo ;  "I  feel  only 
that  life  is  a  puzzle,  far  beyond 
me.  And  all  I  can  manage  is  to 
do  what  I  can,  and  take  or  use  as 
little  as  I  can,  and  just  leave  out 
of  the  question  altogether  whether 


God  is  pleased.  But  it's  not  of 
myself  that  I  wanted  to  speak." 

"It  was  of  Ricciottot"  asked 
Don  Angelo. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Pazzo,  "  and  of 
some  one  else ;  but  then  —  that 
Signore — I  don't  know  what  to  do 
about  him " 

"  Shall  I  walk  on  1"  said  Paolo. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  Pazzo ;  "  I 
will  say  three  words  to  Don  An- 
gelo, and  then  he  shall  decide." 

Paolo  walked  a  few  yards  off,. as 
far  as  the  shadow  allowed  him  to 
go,  and  got  out  his  piece  of  bread, 
to  occupy  the  time  with  eating. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Pazzo,  "  I  want 
to  tell  you  a  secret — another  man's 
secret — and  if  you  think  that  you 
ought  not  to  know  it,  you  will  con- 
sider it  under  seal." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Don  Angelo, 
— "under  seal." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Pazzo,  sinking 
his  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  holding 
his  hand  near  his  mouth  to  pre- 
vent the  least  sound  from  getting 
to  Paolo,  "  you  are  looking  for  one 
lost  sheep — what  would  you  do  if 
you  found  another  1 " 

"  Bring  it  home — I  will  not  say 
on  my  shoulder,  but  I  may  truly 
add,  rejoicing.  Who  do  you  mean? 
Is  it  not  Ricciotto  1 " 

"  Ricciotto,  Ricciotto  ! "  said  the 
Pazzo,  impatiently — "it  is  some- 
thing more  serious  than  Ricciotto. 
It  is  some  one  whose  life  is  pre- 
cious, and  who,  I  fear,  has  a  black 
signature  written  upon  his  brow. 
There,  padre  mio,  let  your  eyes 
rest  upon  that  dog,  and  your  mind 
will  travel  in  the  right  direction." 

"  Ludovico  Santini  ? " 

"  Well  guessed  ! " 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  Half  an  hour  from  here — ill — 
dying." 

"Bio  santo/" 

"  Grazuccia  is  with  him,  and  the 
child;  but  he  gets  worse,  more 
weak,  more  needing  care,  and  how 
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can  the  poveraccio  get  it  there,  I  a4sk 
yout  He  is  my  guest,"  said  the 
Pazzo ;  "if  that  Signorino  is  to  be 
trusted,  you  might  get  to  him 
on  the  mule,  and  then  you  might 
see " 

"  Ricciotto  1 "  said  Don  Angelo, 
who  was  difficult  to  divert  from  a 
fixed  idea  or  purpose. 

"  Ricciotto  ! "  said  the  Pazzo,  al- 
most contemptuously — "  Ricciotto 
is  with  the  goats  out  on  the  moun- 
tain, waiting  only  for  my  castle  to 
be  free  to  be  my  own  charge,  com- 
panion, brother,  friend." 

"Maria  santa/"  said  the  priest, 
**you  offer  him  a  brilliant  future." 

"No  man  can  give  more  than 
all  he  has,"  said  the  Pazzo ;  "  it  is 
not  every  one  who  has  the  privilege 
of  doing  that." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Don  Angelo, 
and  he  felt  the  reproof,  and  ques- 
tioned his  own  heart  whether  he 
ought  not  for  conscience'  sake  to 
acknowledge  it. 

"  I  like  the  ragazzaccio  /  "  said 
the  Pazzo.  "  But  Ludovico  seems 
to  me  in  a  bad  way.  I  am  often 
thinking  what  we  should  do  if  he 
died  up  there — and  die  he  must, 
unless  some  one  or  something  gets 
him  to  change  his  mind  and  come 
down  home." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  can  do 
much,"  said  Don  Angelo ;  "  for  the 
last  two  years  he  has  been  grad- 
ually separating  himself  from  the 
Church :  he  may  be  offended  at  my 
speaking  to  him." 

"  Not  he  —  not  he  ! "  said  the 
Pazzo.  "Does  not  the  proverb 
say  that  if  the  devil  could  die,  he 
himself  would  be  religious  and  send 
for  a  priest  at  the  first  pricking  of 
his  hoof  or  horns  1— and  Ludovico 
is  a  long  way  from  that." 

"  Ludovico  has  behaved  badly," 
said  Don  Angelo.  *'  Granting  that 
the  old  times  of  tyranny  and  igno- 
rance were  bad,  and  so  gave  him 
reason  to  sympathise  with  the  cry 


for  union  of  the  whole  of  Italy 
under  one  crown;  now  that  it  is 
accomplished,  why  should  he  keep 
up  irritations — keep  writing  and 
speaking  against  the  powers  that 
are  in  authority,  and  add  to  the 
hardship  of  paying  the  taxes  by 
inciting  others  to  rebel,  and  so  get 
punished  1  He  can  do  no  possible 
good  by  it.  I  cannot  persuade 
him  to  give  up  talking  and  writing. 
Once,  for  my  sake,  it  is  true,  he 
cancelled  a  letter  that  I  thought 
too  free  in  its  criticism  on  the 
Church,  and  too  wild  in  its  sarcasm 
and  *  liberal,  advanced  views '  (as 
it  pleases  people  to  call  atheism 
and  destruction) y  and  it  went 
farther  than  he  had  himself  in- 
tended in  his  calmer  moods — but 
that  was  the  exception.  What  can 
one  do  ? " 

"  He  has  suffered  much ! "  said 
the  Pazzo. 

"And  made  others  suffer.  It 
was  through  him  that  poor  Nanni 
got  that  week's  imprisonment  for 
not  paying  his  own  tax,  and  getting 
others  to  join  with  him  to  resist. 
And  you  know,  Giorgio  mio,  that 
when  the  mill  was  surrounded  and 
they  had  out  the  soldiers,  it  was 
proved  that  Ludovico  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  That  newspaper  of 
his  will  burn  the  roof  from  over 
his  own  head,  and  suffocate  him  in 
the  smoke,  instead  of  setting  fire 
to  a  beacon  to  light  the  whole  of 
Italy,  as  he  hopes,  poor  fellow  1  I 
don't  see  what  I  can  do,"  said  Don 
Angelo,  thoughtfully. 

"Then  you  don't  care  to  go  to 
himl"  said  the  Pazzo.  "Well, 
well — it  was  for  Grazuccia's  sake 
and  little  Ninetta's." 

"  If  I  went,  what  do  you  think  I 
could  do?"  said  Don  Angelo,  an- 
xious to  help,  yet  naturally  reluc- 
tant to  risk  a  stormy  and  useless 
interview  with  a  man  who  had 
been  the  firebrand  in  the  town. 
"  What  could  /  do  ? " 
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"  Who  can  say  1 "  said  the  Pazzo. 
"You  would  not  like  me,  or  any 
one  else,  to  say — *  Nothing.^ " 

"That  is  true,"  said  Don  An- 
gelo,  who  was  never  offended  at 
getting  a  blow,  if  given  fairly  and 
courageously.  "  I  am  ready  to  go, 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  make 
matters  worse." 

"  When  things  are  at  the  worst, 
any  change  must  be  for  the  better," 
said  the  Pazzo.  "  I'll  go  first,  and 
tell  La  Grazia  that  I  met  you,  and 
have  brought  you  on.  You  keep 
to  the  road  that  leads  nowhere, 
and  when  you  reach  the  point 
where  your  eyes  are  level  with  the 
bell-tower  of  the  cathedral  over 
the  head  of  the  Wounded  Dove, 
stop,  and  VW  come  to  you." 

"  And  Signor  Paolo  1 "  said  Don 
Angelo. 

"That  you  know  best  about,"  said 
the  Pazzo.   "  Come,  Dian£^  Diana ! " 

Paolo  immediately  rejoined  the 
priest,  who  considered  it  both  safe 
and  wise  to  trust  him,  and,  taking 
his  solemn  promise  of  secrecy,  told 
him  something  of  what  the  Pazzo 
had  said,  and  so  in  a  moment 
changed  the  lazy  good -nature  of 
his  manner  into  thoughtful  inten- 
tion and  anxiety. 

"  Foveraccio  /  "  he  said,  as  he 
took  the  bridle  into  his  hand 
again ;  "  and  we  thought  him  at 
Rome.  Poveraccio — eh,  Ludovico  ! 
Poveraccio  I  And  I  and  Vincenzo 
at  one  time  envied  him,  and  almost 
thought  of  joining  him." 

"  It  sometimes  happens,"  said 
Don  Angelo,  "  that  a  man  is  more 
to  be  envied  in  failure  than  in 
success." 

"  Not  such  failure  as  this,"  said 
Paolo. 

"Onedoesnotquiteknow  whether 
it  w  a  failure,"  said  Don  Angelo. 
"  The  bucket  has  to  go  down  into 
the  well  before  it  can  bring  up 
cool  water.  Capite  ?  (Do  you 
understand  ?)" 


They  did  not  say  much  after 
this,  but  toiled  on  in  the  sunshine 
beneath  their  white  onibrelli.  The 
wind  was  gone,  hushed  in  silent 
reverence  before  the  majesty  of 
the  sun,  which  blazed  and  sent 
brilliant  fringed  edges  to  those 
leaves  which  repeated  the  mur- 
mured worship  of  the  wind — mur- 
murs so  low  that  only  the  highest 
grasses  and  lightest  leaves  could 
feel  the  gentle  impulse.  They 
were  not  left  to  wonder  where  to 
halt,  for  the  Pazzo  came  back  again 
without  his  basket  or  Diana — only 
his  long  stick  for  company,  and  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  for  shade. 

"  Ludovico  is  asleep,"  he  said, 
in  a  whisper,  "and  Grazuccia  re- 
turning thanks  to  Our  Lady  for 
having  sent  you  to  them.  Poor 
little  woman !  she  has  begun  to 
think  so  ill  of  her  fellow-creatures, 
as  to  believe  that  no  one  does  any- 
thing kind  unless  through  a  special 
interposition  of  Providence." 

Don  Angelo  smiled,  half  pity- 
ing his  shrewd  misguided  or  mad 
friend. 

"  Lead  !  "  he  said  ;'  "  we  follow." 

They  walked  on,  rather  quickly, 
but  silently ;  and  were  received  by 
Cecco,  who  was  perched  just  over 
the  bushes  that  hid  the  entrance 
to  the  quarried  cave.  He  fluttered, 
cawed  mildly,  and  then  hopped  up 
the  rocks ;  so,  by  the  time  they 
had  got  through  the  dark  passage, 
he  was  there  to  receive  them  again. 

Poor  Grazuccia !  her  joy  was 
painful ;  and  Paolo,  with  a  young 
man's  dread  of  any  display  of 
emotions  which  are  beginning  to 
make  a  part  of  his  own  life, 
though  not  yet  understood,  was 
very  thankful  to  Ninetta  for  com- 
ing to  protect  him  from  Cecco's 
long  beak.  Thus  he  did  not  see 
what  his  heart  felt — the  dread  and 
despair,  hope  and  thankfulness, 
that  brought  Grazuccia  to  her 
knees  before  Don  Angelo,  kissing 
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his  hand  and  blessing  him,  and 
thanking  him  for  his  kindness  in 
coming. 

Ludovico  awoke  with  the  noise. 
It  had  been  only  a  fever -doze, 
^rith  heavy  breathing,  and  no  rest 
in  it. 

"  Ah — thou  ! "  said  he,  putting 
out  his  hand  as  Don  Angelo  came 
near  him. 

Grazuccia  was  relieved — so,  in 
fact,  was  Don  Angelo :  Ludovico 
looked  on  him  as  a  friend. 

"  How  much  you  have  suffered !" 
said  Don  Angelo,  speaking  very 
low,  seating  himself  on  a  box  quite 
close  to  the  bed. 

"Not  more  than  others,"  said 
Liudovico. 

"  No,"  said  Don  Angelo ;  "  there 
is  plenty  of  suffering  in  the  world 
—  much  more  than  there  need 
be.  But — that  is  bringing  more 
thorns  for  your  uneasy  pillow. 
When  you  are  well  we  can  think 
of  that.  The  question  now  is,  how 
to  give  you  rest,  and  see  you  able 
to  give  rest  to  others." 

"  That  is  over,"  said  Ludovico. 

"  For  the  present,  yes,"  said 
Don  Angelo,  who  still  held  his 
hand,  and  had  been  counting  the 
pulsations  while  he  spoke.  "  What 
life,  what  fire  you  have  in  your 
veins ! — what  pain  must  be  in  your 
head !  Only  now  have  I  heard 
of  your  illness,  or  known  where  to 
find  you,  and  you  have  been  ill 
long — ^and  are  wasted." 

Ludovico  was  too  ill  to  talk. 
He  was  ghastly  to  look  at.  The 
yellow  skin  was  ashy,  as  if  the 
tide  of  life  had  gone  out,  and  only 
the  reflection  of  the  lost  power 
glanced  over  the  bare  form  it  had 
once  animated ;  the  hair  on  his 
temples  had  shrunk  back*  leaving 
the  heavy  throbbing  veins  exposed ; 
and  the  black  curls  that  crowned 
his  brow  were  dull  and  dry,  and 
powdered  over  with  grey  dust,  as 
if  the  disappointment  which  had 


nearly  wrecked  his  life  had  taken 
separate  tribute  from  the  material 
body,  and  thus  marked  its  claim. 

It  was  with  intense  regret  that 
Don  Angelo  noticed  the  change  in 
him;  but  he  was  too  well  accus- 
tomed to  stand  by  the  dying  and 
the  fever-stricken  not  to  be  well 
able  to  distinguish  between  signs 
of  life  or  death,  and  the  very  force 
of  the  sick  man^s  pulse  convinced 
him  that  he  needed  only  a  change 
of  circumstances  to  enable  him  to 
take  back  life. 

Grazuccia,  standing  by,  watched 
his  face;  for  she  had  almost  as 
much  faith  in  his  opinion  as  she 
would  have  had  in  a  doctor's. 

"  He  cannot  talk,  or  eat,  or  move 
till  six  o'clock,"  said  Grazuccia. 
"At  six  he  will  be  better,  and 
take  his  salad  and  coffee,  or  any- 
thing I  give  him,  and  then  he 
could  talk  to  you  ;  but  nx)w  I " — 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
made  a  long  face.  "  f'azienza  /  " 
she  said,  to  end  her  phrase. 

"Pa^jic/isa/"  said  Don  Angelo, 
seating  himself  on  a  projecting 
piece  of  the  rock,  and  looking 
about  him.  "  It  is  not  yet  mid- 
day ;  till  six  o'clock  is  a  long  time 
to  wait.  Still,  it  is  not  well  to  go 
down  the  mountain  yet,  for  there 
is  scarcely  any  shade."  He  talked 
low,  and  heard  a  history  of  all  her 
troubles  and  anxieties,  ending  with 
the  appearance  of  Ricciotto  and 
the  raven.  Then  Grazuccia  pro- 
duced a  flask  of  wine  and  some 
bread,  and  Paolo  (with  Ninetta  in 
his  arms)  came  to  cat  some  break- 
fast, and  keep  cool  beneath  the 
awning  that  had  been  so  rudely — 
but  effectually — put  up  by  Ludo- 
vico and  the  Pazzo  before  the  fever 
had  begun. 

They  had  finished  eating  when 
the  Pazzo  came  back  again.  Diana 
opened  her  eyes  and  wagged  her 
tail  a  few  times  with  content ;  but 
she  was  too  happy  at  her  master's 
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side,  within  reach  of  his  hand,  to 
move. 

<<  I  cannot  find  the  lad/'  he  said 
to  Don  Angelo.  "  I  told  him  not 
to  go  far  away;  but  I  expect  he 
has  got  beyond  the  little  crag  over 
there,  for  I  see  some  goats  there, 
and  he  wanted  to  find  the  goats." 

"  We  had  better  seek  him,"  said 
Don  Angelo. 

"I  will,"  said  Paolo.  "You 
had  better  stay  and  rest ;  it  is  hot 
for  you.  Padre  Lamberti." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Don  Angelo, 
rising  at  once,  and  taking  his 
ombrello ;  "  I  must  go.  Then  I 
will  come  back  and  rest ;  and  per- 
haps our  friend  will  be  more  him- 
self." 

Grazuccia  shook  her  head  sadly. 
"  Not  till  six  o'clock,"  she  sighed. 

"  I  don't  want  Paolo  to  go," 
said  Ninetta,  swinging  on  his  hand. 
"  No — not  Paolo.  Be  Cavaluccio 
again.  Quick,  now  ! — Cavaluccio 
— Cavaluccio  I " 

"  Hush,  hush  !  "  said  her  mother. 
"  Where  is  thy  right  feeling  hid- 
den?— worrying  the  kind  Signore, 
who  has  told  you  tales,  and  played 
with  you,  till  he  is  tired ;  and  now 
making  noises  to  send  away  all 
sleep  and  rest  from  the  poor 
papa." 

"  I  shall  come  back,"  said 
Paolo,  who  seemed  much  older 
than  he  had  been  in  the  morning ; 
as  if  he  had  seen  himself  in  a 
glass,  and  decided  that  boyish 
manners  no  longer  became  him, 
and  he  must  be,  in  truth,  a  man 
— master  of  himself.  So,  as  he 
caressed  the  child,  she  felt  the 
power  of  his  resolution,  and  the 
delicate  tenderness  that  forgave 
her  selfish  petulance;  and,  after 
looking  steadfastly  into  his  face, 
she  stroked  his  moustache  with 
her  little  warm  hand,  and  said — 

"  Then  I  shall  wait  and  look  for 
you,  and  teach  Oecco  till  you  come 
back." 


"  Is  she  not  a  dear  little  thing  1 " 
said  the  mother. 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  "  said  Paolo  j 
"and  it  is  hot  for  her  up  here." 

"Dio  mio  /  but  you  are  right," 
said  Grazuccia,  as  she  took  the 
child  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her 
fondly. 

Don  Angelo  found  it  difficult, 
with  his  big  hat  and  flowing  gown, 
to  get  down  the  narrow  dark  pass- 
age. The  Pazzo  went  before  him  ; 
Paolo  followed,  with  care,  pushing 
back  the  trees  that  grew  near  the 
entrance,  though  it  was  rare  indeed 
for  any  one  to  pass  that  way. 

They  had  not  taken  many  steps 
before  the  report  of  a  gun  startled 
them. 

"  Dio  aanto  ! — then  the  brigands 
are  here,  after  all ! "  said  Don 
Angelo. 

"  Per  Bacco  I "  said  Paolo,  feel- 
ing for  his  revolver,  and  flushing 
at  the  recollection  that  he  was  tlie 
only  armed  man  of  the  three. 

*'^San  Giorgio  and  San  Micliele  /  " 
said  the  Pazzo,  who  had  rushed  to 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  so  got  a 
sight  of  the  next  hill.  "They 
aimed  at  an  eagle,  and  have  shot 
my  Ricciotto ! " 

"Shot  Ricciotto?"  said  Don 
Angelo. 

"  Misericordia  I  "  said  Paolo. 
"What  brutes!" 

It  was  the  falling  of  the  eagle, 
as,  with  broken  wing,  it  staggered 
in  the  air,  screeched,  and  then 
tumbled  over,  that  had  shown  the 
Pazzo  where  the  boy  was  to  be 
found.  Who  had  fired  had  yet  to 
be  known :  no  one  could  be  seen. 

"  I  don't  see  Ricciotto,"  said 
Don  Angelo. 

"  There !  "  said  the  Pazzo,  who 
had  ey^  like  a  hawk's.  "  There, 
by  that  rock  !  where  the  bush  is 
broken,  and  the  tree  bent  down, 
and  the  two  goats  stand  side  by 
side." 

As  one  of  the  goats  was  white 
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and  grey,  it  showed  well  against 
the  dark  rock ;  but  the  boy, 
some  fifteen  feet  below,  seemed  a 
mere  dot,  and  possibly  would  have 
escaped  notice  but  for  a  small 
^hite  thing  which  lay  close  at  his 
side. 

"  It  is  an  hour^s  walk  to  get  to 
him,"  said  the  Pazzo — "  quite  an 
hour,  for  ine;  and  for  yoit,  Rev- 
erendissimo^  it  will  be  twice  that." 

"  But  where  are  the  brigands  ? " 
said  Don  Angelo. 

"  I  don't  think  that  they  are 
brigands,"  said  the  Pazzo  ;  "  more 
likely  Anina's  husband,  Achille, 
the  cacciatore  (hunter)." 

"I  don't  see  any  one,"  said  Paolo. 

"You  will,  in  a  minute,"  said 
the  Pazzo ;  "  for  whoever  shot  the 
eagle  will  come  to  pick  it  up — 
or  try  to;  but  it  will  be  a  good 
morning's  exercise  to  get  up  there. 
I  wonder  how  that  little  lad  got 
there? — except,  of  course,  that  he 
is  a  diavolettOf  and  holds  his  body 
by  the  silver  thread  that  bears  it 
through  darkness  to  wherever  his 
soul  wishes  to  fly — in  this  world  ! " 

"  What  madness  !  "  said  Paolo ; 
but  whether  he  meant  Ricciotto 
or  the  Pazzo's  explanation  did  not 
appear.  They  could  now  hear 
voices,  for  the  air  was  clear  and 
still,  and  this  proved  that  whoever 
fired  was  within  this  angle  of  rock, 
and  must  be  below  them. 

There  was  not  only  talking  but 
laughing — loud  boisterous  laugh- 
ing— and  voices  so  loud  and  free, 
that  they  evidently  belonged  to 
those  who  neither  feared  discovery 
nor  reproof. 

The  Pazzo  now  came  back  into 
the  road.  "  I  don't  know  what 
to  think,"  he  said  to  Don  Angelo  ; 
"  unless,  indeed,  it  is  those  aignori 
who  came  part  of  the  way  with 
you  this  morning." 

"We  must  be  cautious,"  said 
Paolo.  "  What  a  thing  it  would 
be  to  shoot  a  friend  ! " 


Going  down  a  mountain  is  much 
like  going  "straight  down  the  crook- 
ed lane,  and  all  round  the  square." 
Don  Angelo  walked  quickly,  and 
the  young  men  kept  their  pace  to 
his,  the  Pazzo  only  occasionally 
craning  over  at  the  points  where 
he  could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  goats, 
to  see  if  the  little  lad  had  yet  been 
rescued. 

"  I  should  think  that  they  would 
scarcely  be  laughing,  if  they  knew 
that  they  had  shot  a  poor  boy," 
said  Paolo.  "  I  wonder  if  he  is 
dead  ? — How  long  the  road  is  !  " 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Pazzo,  "  that 
I  can  get  on  quicker  than  you 
gentlemen  can — /  need  not  keep 
to  the  road,  but  can  scramble 
across  like  a  dog,  over  brambles 
and  rocks." 

"That  would  be  well,"  said 
Don  Angelo — and  off  went  the 
Pazzo. 

"  I  can't  understand  how  the 
boy  got  there,"  said  Paolo,  "  for 
it  is  such  a  wild  place.  I  have 
never  been  there  myself — in  fact 
I  did  not  know  that  between  the 
villages  the  hills  were  so  wild. 
What  a  panorama  !  What  a  scene 
for  a  painter !  and  there  is  a  sub- 
ject too — the  goats,  the  boy,  the 
crag,  and  the  mountains,  and  the 
sky  so  blue.  What  a  colour ! 
Nothing  like  it  on  earth  but  the 
azure  butterfly  and  the  Madonna's 
eyes  (Veronica) ! " 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Don  An- 
gelo. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  quick 
walking  brought  them  to  a  broken 
wall,  which  had  been  piled  up  to 
protect  the  last  angle  of  the  road. 
As  they  turned  the  sharp  comer, 
they  again  faced  the  rock,  with 
the  boy  and  the  goats  on  it. 

Here  they  paused.  They  could 
see,  but  not  hear,  what  was  going 
on.  The  Pazzo  had  reached  a 
group  of  four  men,  but  who  they 
were  was  not  easy  to  see.     They 
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looked  like  soldiers ;  at  least  two 
had  on  military  clothes, — one,  the 
linen  undress  jacket  of  the  her- 
saglieri;  the  other,  the  long  grey 
coat  of  an  infantry  regiment :  the 
other  two  were  dressed  in  civilians' 
clothes,  broad  felt  hats  with  cocks' 
feathers,  a  red  scarf  round  the 
waist,  and  bright  grey  or  buff 
trousers ;  but  even  they  were 
clean  shaved,  and  had  shortly 
cropped  hair,  and  looked  military 
in  manner.  They  were  serious 
enough  now,  and  were  making 
straight  for  Ricciotto,  who  still 
lay,  just  as  he  had  fallen,  on  the 
rock,  though  the  white  thing  had 
struggled  up,  and  showed  itself  to 
be  a  young  kid.  Only  one  of 
them  had  a  gun,  and  that  was  not 
a  regimental  rifle,  but  a  lighter, 
shorter  arm,  adapted  to  sport,  not 
war,  and  without  any  bayonet  or 
other  murderous  adjunct. 

"  Men  coming  home,  per  Bacco/" 
said  Paolo,  after  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  and  looking  earn- 
estly at  the  group.  "That  tall 
fellow  with  the  gun,  in  the  linen 
jacket,  is  Carmine — Celestina's  son 
— and  that  other  fellow,  Vincenzo, 
Pasquale's  boy  :  he  went  off  the 
same  day.  I  can't  see  the  others. 
Ah,  yes,  that's  Michele,  Don  Luigi's 
son — the  fellow  with  light -grey 
trousers.     The  other  I  don't  know. 

There  they  are — do  you  see, 

Don  Angelo  ?  it's  of  no  use,  after 
all,  getting  to  the  rock,  for  they 
cannot  reach  him.  Poor  little  fel- 
low— what  a  blaze  to  lie  in  !  I 
wonder  how  it  happened  1 " 

They  could  see  the  men  consult- 
ing— and  they  were  too  young  to 
hesitate  long.  Carmine  was  the 
quickest :  he  threw  off  his  jacket, 
boots,  and  hat,  bound  a  handker- 
chief round  his  head  to  keep  off 
the  sun,  and  rolled  his  shirt-sleeves 
back.  There  seemed  nothing  to 
catch,  nothing  to  hold  by.  The 
Pazzo   was   nearly  as    quick,  and 


followed  the  same  idea,  and  the 
rest  on  either  side  stood  eager  to 
help,  so  it  became  a  rivalry  as  to 
which  should  get  to  the  top  first. 

One  smooth,  bright,  polished  rock 
for  fourteen  feet !  It  seemed  as 
insurmountable  as  a  precipice. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
make  a  living  ladder :  first,  Vin- 
cenzo ;  Carmine,  ever  anxious  to 
be  to  the  front,  came  next ;  so  it 
was  the  Pazzo  who  had  the  honour 
of  standing  on  the  small  plateau 
beside  the  boy. 

The  kid,  however,  was  the  first 
to  be  rescued  :  with  the  unchang- 
ing instinct  of  self-preservation, 
it  first  looked  at  the  men,  then 
rushed  at  them,  and  permitted 
Carmine  to  hand  it  down,  at  which 
the  mother  goat  threatened  them 
with  the  new  danger  of  rushing 
down  upon  them,  so  distressed 
was  she  at  seeing  her  baby  dis- 
appear. 

There  was  not  much  room  on 
the  ledge  for  any  one  to  stand. 
With  great  care  the  Pazzo  stooped 
over  the  child,  fearing  he  was  dead, 
Turning  him  over,  he  found  that 
he  had  a  cut  on  his  head,  from 
which  the  blood  trickled  slowly  ; 
and  an  ominous  grating  crackle 
warned  him  that,  somewhere,  a 
bone  was  certainly  broken. 

"  Quick  ! "  said  Carmine  ;  "  I 
weigh  more  than  an  ounce,  and 
Vincenzo's  shoulders  are  not 
marble  !" 

"You  cannot  take  him  from 
me,"  said  the  Pazzo  ;  "  for,  if  he  has 
life  at  all,  he  would  be  frightened 
and  hurt  by  a  jump." 

"  Swing  him  down,  then,"  said 
Vincenzo  ;  and  Carmine  slipped  to 
the  ground,  and  fell  to  examin- 
ing his  clothes  for  something  to 
take  the  place  of  a  rope.  He  was 
fortunate,  and  produced  two  large, 
strong,  cotton  handkerchiefs  from 
one  pocket,  and  two  or  three  more 
from  another,  all  of  different   col- 
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ours,  and  remarkably  gay — for,  in 
fact,  they  were  presents  for  those 
at  home.  This  soon  reminded  the 
other  lads  that  they  had  presents 
for  home  of  the  same  kind  :  thus 
in  a  few  minutes  Carmine  was  up 
again,  with  arms  outstretched,  that 
the  Pazzo  might  reach  the  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  so  sling  Ricciotto 
down  to  his  companions. 

With  considerable  skill  the  Pazzo 
made  a  double  loop  to  support  the 
legs  and  body,  and  then  knelt  to 
give  the  child  steady  guidance  till 
Carmine  and  Vincenzo  received 
him  safely. 

Don  Angelo  and  Paolo  watched 
them  with  intense  interest,  and 
Paolo  shouted  to  them  to  attract 
their  attention,  and  desire  them  to 
bring  him  back  their  way.  The 
young  men,  however,  were  too 
much  engrossed  with  the  boy,  and 
the  question  whether  he  still  lived, 
to  see  anything  but  him  ;  and  for- 
got the  poor  Pazzo,  as  well  as  the 
wounded  eagle,  in  the  anxiety  of 
watching  for  signs  of  life. 

"  Give  me  a  hand,  or  a  shoulder," 
said  the  Pazzo,  "  or,  per  Bacco  I  I 
shall  tempt  Providence  by  taking 
a  flying  leap  upon  you  ! " 

He  looked  as  if  he  meant  it, 
so  they  laid  Ricciotto  on  the 
grass,  and  again  mounted  as  before, 
till  the  Pazzo  could  get  a  foot- 
hold, and  could  let  himself  down 
without  breaking  his  neck.  The 
goat  had  found  a  way  for  herself, 
and  the  Pazzo  had  hardly  touched 
the  boy*s  limp  hand  before  the 
bleating  of  kid  and  goat  announced 
the  satisfaction  with  which  mother 
and  kid  met  again. 

"  It  is  his  leg,"  said  the  Pazzo, 
— "  broken  near  the  knee ;  an  awk- 
ward breakage.  No  more  wander- 
ing for  you,  my  laddie,  for  a  time  ; 
no  more  living  in  my  castle." 

"  No  more  living  anywhere,  it 
strikes  me,"  said  Carmine.  "I 
don't  feel  his  heart." 


"  No,  no,"  said  Vincenzo  ;  "  if  he 
was  dead,  he  would  not  be  so  limp 
and  soft." 

"  Don  Angelo  will  know.  Let  us 
take  him  to  Don  Angelo,"  said 
the  Pazzo. 

It  was  difficult  to  know  how  to 
carry  him.  Carmine  at  length 
suggested  using  his  linen  jacket, 
lengthways,  as  a  hammock — and 
this  they  did.  It  was  rather  nar- 
row, but  it  served  its  turn  indif- 
ferently well,  as  the  four  men  each 
took  a  comer,  to  carry  him  level 
and  straight. 

Don  Angelo  watched  them 
swinging  along  with  military  pre- 
cision, though  the  road  was  rough, 
and  in  every  way  difficult  for  them 
to  get  over  without  jolting.  The 
Pazzo  thus  had  time  to  look  round 
for  the  wounded  bird,  and  was 
glad  to  see  that  it  had  fallen  in 
the  valley,  and  was  so  still  as  to 
give  the  certainty  that  it  must  be 
dead. 

"  Poor  thing ! "  said  he,  as  he 
followed  the  rest  hastily.  "  Well," 
he  added  as  a  consolation,  "  he  was 
coming  to  kill,  when  he  got  caught 
himself." 

Don  Angelo  and  Paolo  walked 
quickly  down  the  road,  so  as  to 
meet  the  little  procession.  The 
movement  and  the  air  had  awak- 
ened Ricciotto  to  life,  and  he  was 
conscious  of  pain,  he  knew  not 
where,  and  a  sensation  of  giddi- 
ness and  sinking,  and  far-offness 
from  all  human  sights  and  sounds. 
Men  did  not  seem  like  men  to 
him,  nor  the  movement  like  being 
carried,  nor  did  the  mountains 
seem  mountains. 

"  Purgatorio  !  "  he  muttered  to 
himself,  as  the  flaring  sunlight 
glanced  under  his  eyelids,  and 
seemed  to  turn  all  things,  far  and 
near,  into  red  tormenting  flames. 

The  way  seemed  interminable 
before  they  reached  a  shady  spot, 
and  stopped.     They  had,  in  fact, 
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kept  steadily  on,  with  military 
endurance  and  discipline,  till  they 
came  to  a  comer  where  Don 
Angelo  and  Paolo  waited  for  them 
in  the  shade.  Paolo  had  his  little 
keg  of  water  ready,  and  was  al- 
most trembling  with  nervous  im- 
patience to  know  the  worst,  or 
the  truth. 

*  *  Dio  santo  I  Gesh-Maria  !  "  said 
Don  Angelo,  stooping  over  the 
child,  full  of  compassion. 

Ricciotto  heard  the  sacred  names 
spoken  softly,  and  a  great  revul- 
sion of  feeling  sent  two  big  tears 
into  his  eyes,  as  he  tried  to  look 
into  the  priest's  face. 

"  Not  in  hell ! "  were  the  words 
Don  Angelo  heard,  as  he  bent  low 
to  catch  what  the  moving  lips 
murmured. 

"  No,  indeed ! "  said  he,  earnest- 
ly. "In  suffering,  yes;  but  the 
path  of  pain  leads  to  Paradise — in 
the  end.  But  your  end  is  not  yet, 
little  one — poor  little  one  ! — one  of 
Mary's  Innocenti  1 " 

"  Well,"  said  Carmine,  "  where 
shall  we  take  him  %  See,  the  blood 
comes  faster  now  from  his  head  ! 
He  must  go  to  a  doctor." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Don  An- 
gelo ;  "  but  surely  that  is  not  a 
gunshot  -  wound  ?  Where  was  he 
shot?" 

"  He  wasn't  shot !  "  said  Car- 
mine. "  My  shot  took  the  eagle, 
but  I  expect  it  startled  him  as  he 
was  reaching  after  the  kid,  and  he 
must  have  lost  his  balance,  and 
tumbled  over  on  the  rock." 

The  Pazzo  stooped,  and  gathered 
some  grass  by  the  roadside,  wetted 
it  at  Paolo's  water-barrel,  made  a 
pad  of  it  to  fit  the  wound,  and 
tied  it  all  together  tight  with  one 
of  the  handkerchiefs. 

"  Eh  ! "  said  Carmine,  turning 
back  from  speaking  to  the  priest ; 
"  what  made  you  choose  that  one  1 
That  I  bought  for  Celestina — my 
mother,  you  know." 


"  I  can't  undo  it  now,"  said  the 
Pazzo. 

"  She  will  find  it  doubly  wel- 
come, if  the  boy  comes  back  safe 
in  it,"  said  Don  Angelo.  "  Don't 
you  recollect  him  ?  That  is  Ric- 
ciotto.  Carmine.  Your  mother 
will  be  glad  to  see  you,  for  she 
has  been  anxious  about  you ;  but, 
as  I  said,  perhaps  the  best  thing 
you  could  bring  to  make  yourself 
more  welcome  still,  will  be  news 
that  this  child  of  hers  is  found." 

"  Diamine!  "  said  Carmine,  look- 
ing at  the  child  and  his  scanty 
clothes  and  wan  wild  face,  as  if  he 
thought  that  the  blessed  Madonna 
would  scarcely  reward  Celestina 
for  her  generosity  to  the  found- 
ling. 

"  You  have  carried  him  well," 
said  Don  Angelo ;  "  but  it  is  not  a 
convenient  method.  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  go  straight  to  La  Vil- 
letta  and  see  Don  Filippo.  He 
was  once  a  military  chaplain,  and 
will  help  you  to  get  something  to 
carry  him  on." 

Ricciotto  heard,  but  was  in  too 
much  anguish  to  understand  ac- 
curately. His  eyes  met  Don  An- 
gelo's  with  pathetic  entreaty. 

"  Not  to  Celestina,"  he  whis- 
pered low. 

"  No,  no ;  to  Don  Pasquale's 
hospital,"  said  the  priest.  "  As 
quick  as  you  can,"  he  said,  lifting 
his  liat  instinctively,  as  he  stood 
back  to  let  them  pass  on,  and 
raised  his  hand  to  bless  the  poor 
child,  who  had  won  a  way  into  his 
heart,  he  scarcely  knew  why. 

The  Pazzo  went  with  them, 
after  saying,  confidentially,  to  Don 
Angelo,  "  You  are  going  to  Ludo- 
vico  again,  surely,  padre  mio  ?  I, 
too,  shall  come,  to  bring  some  hay 
to  the  mule,  when  I  have  seen  the 
boy  safely  at  rest." 

In  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
they  had  reached  the  village 
where     Ricciotto     had    seen    the 
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priest  and  the  children  carrying 
a  dead  child  to  the  church.  No 
sooner  had  they  arrived  than  all 
the  inhabitants  turned  out  to  see 
them,  Don  Filippo  amongst  the 
first.  He  was  an  energetic,  deter- 
mined man  of  forty,  whose  face 
gave  some  expression  to  his 
thoughts,  in  spite  of  his  habit  of 
solemn  reticence. 

With  much  tenderness  he  super- 
intended the  child's  being  carried 
into  his  own  house,  and  sent  for 
the  carpenter  to  make  him  some 
splints,  and  called  his  old  house- 
keeper to  tear  him  up  some  long 
bandages.  It  was  a  simple  frac- 
ture— he  quite  understood  such  a 
case;  so  did  Vincenzo,  who  had 
been  a  hospital  orderly.  Thus, 
without  going  further,  the  leg  was 
set,  and  the  boy  put  to  sleep,  in  a 
room  where  books  and  flowers  only 
had  hitherto  been  kept.  It  was 
so  easy  to  put  in  a  trestle-bed  and 
mattress.  Everything  was  easy  to 
this  energetic  man ;  and  all  his 
people,  catching  his  restless  deter- 
mination, offered  what  help  he 
wanted,  and  carried  out  any  wish 
he  expressed. 

It  was  not  near  Oelestina's  cot- 
tage, so  Ricciotto  was  content ; 
and  the  young  men  went  off*  to 
find  their  homes,  thankful  that  no 
more  harm  had  been  done :  and  the 
Pazzo  was  free  to  return  to  his 
castle  and  his  guests. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  Don 
Angelo  got  back  to  his  friends. 
Grazuccia  was  knitting,  and  the 
child  was  playing  with  Diana. 
She  had  made  the  dog  a  paper 
cap,  and  tied  a  red  handkerchief 
round  her  to  make  a  petticoat,  all 
of  which  the  dear  old  dog  bore 
with  a  dignity  that  might  have 
become  a  savant^  who,  not  being 
able  to  accommodate  his  mind  to 
baby  babble,  consents  to  be  dressed 
up  and  do  as  he  is  told,  to  help  out 
the  amusement  of  a  small  child. 


Oecco  looked  on  with  approving 
condescension,  occasionally  cawing 
and  flapping  his  wings,  ready  to 
interfere  and  decide  any  dispute 
that  might  arise  between  them. 

Ludovico  was  wild  -  eyed  and 
haggard.  Don  Angelo  accepted 
the  seat  Grazuccia  offered  him  in 
the  shade,  and  brought  out  a  book, 
with  which  he  occupied  himself, 
apart  from  the  rest — while  Paolo 
went  off*  to  seek  water  for  his 
mule. 

The  sun,  now  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  blue  sky,  travelled  fast, 
tired  of  the  world  that  had  been 
scorched  by  his  caresses  into  un- 
grateful murmurs,  and  anxious 
to  reach  the  new  world,  where 
his  arrival  would  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  are  ever  sighing  for  the 
morning. 

So  the  hours  passed.  Grazuccia 
noiselessly  lighted  her  lamp,  and 
warmed  some  broth.  Don  Angelo 
dozed  off*  into  a  quiet  sleep.  Paolo 
took  Ninetta  to  see  the  mule,  and 
Diana  lay  with  eager  eyes  watch- 
ing her  master.  The  stillness  was 
almost  oppressive,  and,  though 
nothing  had  been  said,  a  feeling 
of  hushed  expectation  was  in  the 
air. 

"  Grazia  Dio  !  "  said  a  voice,  at 
length.  Both  Grazuccia  and  Diana 
started,  and  Grazuccia  knew  that 
it  was  six  o'clock. 

"  Grazia  Dio  I "  again  said  the 
voice,  louder  than  before;  then 
Ludovico  threw  off  his  covering, 
and  rose  from  his  bed.  He  could 
stretch,  and  yawn,  and  shiver  with 
weariness  without  racking  his  head 
with  the  agony  of  moving.  The 
fever  was  gone;  he  could  change 
his  clothes  now,  and  use  what  little 
power  he  had  for  a  while.  The 
fever  was  gone.  No  wonder  he 
thanked  God  even  for  the  respite 
of  twenty-four  hours,  which  was 
all  he  could  hope  for  or  expect 
under  existing  circumstances. 
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Don  Angelo  awoke,  but  was  too 
discreet  to  look  up.  He  resumed 
his  book,  and  appeared  to  see  noth- 
ing else;  but  in  truth  he  was 
grieved  to  see  how  emaciated  this 
strong  and  still  young  man  had 
become,  when  his  wife  helped  him 
to  dress,  anxious  to  prevent  his 
feeling  his  own  weakness. 

He  had  his  broth,  and  then  his 
pipe ;  and  then  it  was  that  he 
invited  Don  Angelo  to  come  near 
him. 

"  You  do  not  smoke,  but  you 
permit  it,"  he  said,  "  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly." 

"  I  am  glad  you  can  enjoy  any- 
thing," said  the  priest. 

"I?— I  enjoy  everything,"  said 
Ludovico. 

"  That  is  well,"  said  Don  Angelo, 
calmly. 

"  There  is  nothing  like  depriva- 
tion to  excite  content  and  grati- 
tude for  small  mercies,"  said 
Ludovico. 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  Don 
Angelo.  "  How  very  thankful  we 
are  for  water  after  a  long,  dusty 
walk  ! " 

"  Or  for  rest  after  fever !  "  said 
Ludovico. 

"  Yes ;  or  for  the  presence  of 
a  friend  amongst  us  after  a  long 
absence  ! "  said  Don  Angelo,  look- 
ing up  steadily,  aware  that  his 
companion  was  quivering  and  rest- 
less, and  determined  to  maintain 
a  certain  calm  mastery  over  him. 

"No,  no,"  said  Ludovico;  "that 
is  your  mistake.  Men  die;  and 
before  their  shoes  are  cold,  another 
pair  of  feet  is  treading  them  down 
at  heel,  so  that  not  even  the  foot- 
print is  the  same,  and  no  trace  of 
them  is  left  or  sought,  except,  per- 
haps, by  the  few  dependent  on 
him." 

"That  is  true,  in  a  way,"  said 
Don  Angelo ;  "  but  you  and  I  do 
not  want  to  speak  of  these  things 
now.    We  need  not  generalise,  as  if 


we  were  strangers,  afraid  of  each 
other's  opinions.  I  would  rather 
say  what  I  feel,  knowing  that  I  ex- 
press the  thought  of  others  as  well 
as  my  own.  Every  time  I  pass  a 
certain  shop,  and  read  over  it  the 
name  Lit^dovico  Santini^  I  say, 
*How  I  wish  he  was  back  with 
us !  that  the  door  was  open,  and 
I  could  just  step  in,  and  know 
what  new  inventions  are  coming 
out,  to  enable  us  to  learn  as  much 
in  a  month  as  our  grandfathers 
did  in  a  year  ! ' " 

Ludovico  smiled,  and  passed  his 
thin  hand  over  his  mouth  to  hide 
his  smile. 

"  And  if  I  did  come  back,"  he 
said  at  length,  "  I  should  have  the 
honour  of  a  public  reception  before 
the  Signer  President  of  the  Court 
of  Assize  1 " 

"  That  would  soon  be  over." 

"  So  would  my  life,"  said  Ludo- 
vico. "No,  no;  this  fever  has 
consumed  me.  I  am  a  pile  of  ashes 
— a  touch  would  crumble  me  to 
earth.  Let  that  touch  be  the 
kindly  one  of  Providence,  here — 
in  the  free  air,  upon  a  mountain 
that  is  as  near  heaven  as  any  other 
spot  on  earth — not  the  finger  of 
common  spite,  or  vulgar  prejudice, 
within  dirty  walls  that  stink  of 
crimes  and  hatred,  and  are  black- 
ened by  the  curses  of  those  who 
have  been  unreasonably  condemned, 
or  have  been  too  ignorant  to  know 
anything  but  death  in  life,  and  are 
killed  or  sent  to  the  galleys  (poor 
wretches  !)  to  teach  them  better." 

"No,"  said  Don  Angelo,  "I 
cannot  think  that  you  must  die 
yet  —  for  many  years.  You  are 
even  now  wanted  in  the  town ; 
and  I  believe  that  your  return  can 
easily  be  managed,  for  —  what 
have  you  done  ? — a  crime  ]  No  ! 
We,  who  know  you,  say — an  error 
of  judgment.  You  have  but  to 
regret  it,  and " 

"  Regret    it !  "    said    Ludovico, 
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interrupting,  with  excitement,— 
"regret  it]  By  heaven  I  do  not 
regret  it !  Not  a  thing — ^not  a 
word ! " 

"  Well,  /  do,"  said  Don  Angelo 
quietly,  rising  as  he  spoke,  and 
seating  himself  again  with  great 
deliberation,  his  gown  settling 
round  him  in  long  folds.  "I 
regret  it,  for  I  feel  that  you  were 
mistaken ;  and  I  feel  sure " 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Ludovico 
fiercely,  interrupting  again,  lean- 
ing forward  and  shaking  his  long 
thin  finger  to  emphasise  what  he 
said,  "  I  have  done  'nothhig  to  re- 
gret. I  should  despise  myself  if  I 
did  regret  it.  What  have  I  done, 
but  protest  against  tyranny  and 
injustice?  You  teach  what  you 
believe  to  be  true.  I  speak  what 
I  feel,  knowing  that  I  should  not 
desire  so  ardently  to  help  my  poor 
brothers  if  the  feeling  were  not 
planted  in  me  by  God.  You 
preach  patience,  and  promise  (in 
God's  name)  a  future  reward  to 
those  who  have  fortitude  enough 
to  suffer  and  do  right,  and  thus 
earn  a  future  Paradise.  Must  we 
all  be  martyrs,  then,  before  we  can 
be  saints?"  Ludovico  drew  him- 
self up,  and  his  bright  eyes  flashed 
as  he  glanced  at  the  priest,  and 
paused  a  moment  for  breath  before 
he  resumed.  *'  Is  right  and  justice, 
and  a  smooth  way  to  future  eternal 
happiness,  to  be  only  for  the  rich  ? 
Are  the  poor  to  fight  the  battles 
and  till  the  ground  and  do  all  the 
labour  in  every  way,  and  yet  lose 
whatever  it  pleases  those  in  power 
to  take  from  them,  just  because 
the  rich  can  buy  force  to  take 
what  they  want  and  stifle  the 
voices  of  any  who  dare  cry  out 
with  the  agony  that  they  are  called 
on  to  endure  1  Is  that  what  we 
fought  for  ?  That  is  neither  justice 
nor  freedom !  Italy  now  is  one 
country  with  one  king.  Should  she 
not  have  one  hearty  one  brother- 


hood, one  faith,  one  allegiance  ? 
Her  glory  should  be  in  the  blessing 
and  smiles  with  which  poor  and 
rich  together  hail  the  new  order  of 
things — not  in  the  magnificence  of 
a  grand  court  and  an  immense 
army,  to  be  supported  by  the  hard 
work  of  a  tax -driven,  starving, 
discontented  peasantry,  each  year 
harder  driven,  and  so  more  debased 
and  discontented.  Absolute  equal- 
ity there  can  never  be.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  was  ever  intended  ; 
but  brotherhood  should  be  the  tie 
that  binds  all  men  together.  Re- 
ligion— not  merely  the  inducement 
for  one  half  of  society  to  endure 
patiently  the  suffering  wantonly 
inflicted  by  the  other  half,  but  a 
universal  call  to  love  and  justice 
for  poor  and  rich  alike ;  a  feeling 
amongst  the  higher  classes  of  gen- 
uine compassion  and  sympathy, 
that  together — for  opposite  reasons 
— they  may  merit  the  heavenly 
promises." 

"Per  Bacco/"  said  Don  Angelo, 
with  steadfast  dignity,  when  the 
storm  had  rushed  to  a  natural  end, 
and  Ludovico  sank  back  exhausted, 
his  hand  dropping  at  his  side,  when 
Diana  put  up  her  head  to  lick  it 
affectionately.  "You  have  very 
noble  aspirations  and  fine  ideas, 
and  wishes  that  the  saints  laboured 
to  realise,  and  many  of  our  best 
men  have  died  for.  It  seems  to 
me,  my  friend,  that  you  put  up  a 
shadow  and  fight  with  it,  rather 
than  keep  to  the  truths  of  life, 
which  would  give  real  scope  for 
all  your  desires.  You  permit  your- 
self to  dream  too  much ;  and  all  I 
ask  of  you  is,  to  awake  to  the  fact 
that  your  life,  exemplifying  these 
theories,  will  do  more  real  good 
than  all  the  protests  you  have 
written  or  spoken  put  together.  I 
cannot  leave  you  here." 

"  I  shall  not  long  be  anywhere," 
said  Ludovico,  his  hand  straying 
to  caress  Diana. 
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"  No,"  said  Don  Angelo ;  "  not 
if  you  stay  here.  It  is  too  hot,  too 
cold,  too  damp— -too  far  off  from 
all  who  care  for  you,  or  can  make 
life  worth  living.  You  will  fret 
yourself  mad." 

"  But,  if  I  go  back,"  said  Ludo- 
vico.  "No,  no,"  with  wistful 
hesitation.  "  It  would  be  coward- 
ly to  bring  others  into  trouble  by 
giving  me  a  refuge " 

"  Others  ?  Look  at  your  wife  ! 
What  a  life  it  is  for  her !  When 
you  are  well,  we  will  talk  it  over 
at  length  :  while  you  are  ill,  you 
must  let  me  act  for  you.  I  will 
not  enter  on  what  you  regret  or 
do  not  regret.  I  know  that,  with 
your  desire  for  right,  you  have 
but  to  see  wrong  done  to  regret 
doing  it." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  barter  my 
liberty  of  thought,  and  freedom  of 
expressing  it,  for  a  few  days'  com- 
fort— or  for  your  good  opinion 
either,"  said  Ludovico. 

"  Maybe  —  maybe,"  said  Don 
Angelo.  "  I  have  no  desire  to 
control  your  liberty.  What  I  feel 
is,  simply,  that  your  so-called  ad- 
vanced opinions  have  robbed  you 
of  comfort,  and  peace,  and  trust  in 
God  ;  and  now  that  you  are  alone, 
ill  and  disappointed,  you  imagine 
yourself  to  be  forsaken  by  all 
who  are  good  and  sympathetic — 
all  whom  you  in  your  heart  desire 
to  benefit.     But  it  is  not  so." 

"  That  I  am  here,  is  a  proof  of 
how  those  are  treated  who  strive 
to  help  their  party,"  said  Ludo- 
vico. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
parties"  said  Don  Angelo,  grave- 
ly. "  I  have  before  me  the  recol- 
lection of  a  question  once  asked 
of  our  blessed  Lord  as  to  some 
tribute -money,  and  He  said — do 
you  recollect  1 — *  Render  to  Oessar 
the  things  which  are  Ceesar's,  and 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.' 
That  is  all  we  ask  of  you,  or  any 


man.  Is  it  difficult  to  your  con- 
science to  comply  ?  " 

"  You  know  best,"  said  Ludo- 
vico. "If  my  life  does  not  tell 
you,  my  lips  cannot." 

"  What  a  place  this  is  for  you  ! 
how  hot,  how  scorching  this  rock 
is  !  Why,  how  long  have  you  been 
here  ? "  said  Don  Angelo,  rising  and 
putting  his  hand  on  the  stone  over 
his  head,  at  an  angle  where  it 
caught  the  sun.  "  You  must  come 
down  at  once  j  it  is  enough  to  kill 
you  staying  here." 

"That  is  what  I  have  always 
said,"  said  Grazuccia  ;  "  nothing 
but  a  lizard  or  serpent  could  live 
here.  In  these  six  days  that  I 
have  been  here,  I  feel  scorched 
and  aching  in  every  bone.  Even 
Ninetta  complains  of  headache — 
headache  at  her  age,  when  no  such 
thing  as  pain  ought  to  come  near 
her." 

"  It  is  the  dew,  and  the  sun," 
said  Don  Angelo. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Ludovico ; 
"  take  them  back  with  you,  if  you 
will.  Yes ;  it  is  better  that  they 
should  go  • —  better,  far  better ! 
And,  in  truth,  of  what  good  are 
they  here  1 — to  listen  to  my  groans, 
and  watch  how  many  breaths  I 
draw  before  the  last." 

"That  is  childish,"  said  Don 
Angelo.  "  You  know  that  none 
of  us  can  be  so  inhuman  as  to 
leave  you.  I  will  take  Ninetta 
with  me  and  your  wife  too,  and 
with  them  you  will  come.  Just 
get  on  my  mule,  and  Paolo  will 
guide  you  down — or  hold  you  on — 
as  need  be." 

Ludovico  knew  how  necessary 
it  was  to  him  to  have  proper  care ; 
he  knew  also  how  wretched  poor 
Grazuccia  and  his  child  were  up 
there.     He  hesitated. 

"  I  leave  it  to  your  conscience 
to  consider  what  right  you  have 
to  throw  away  your  life ;  to  your 
reason,   to  think   what  good  you 
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can  do  to  your  family  and  your 
cause,  your  ideas  and  aspirations, 
hj  dying  now." 

Don  Angelo  waited,  and  watched, 
and  spoke  a  word,  and  listened 
for  another  half -hour  before  the 
cause  was  won.  But,  he  won  it ; 
and  when  he  went  down  to  the 
city  again,  the  Pazzo  was  carrying 
Ninetta  in  his  arms,  and  had  Cecco 
perched  upon  his  shoulder.  Paolo 
guided  the  mule,  on  which  sat 
Ludovico,  weary  and  tired,  and 
not  sorry  to  feel  that  his  wife  was 
on  one  side  and  Don  Angelo  on 
the  other,  to  give  him  a  hand  when 
his  giddiness  overcame  him,  and  he 
felt  as  if  he  must  fall. 

No  one  had  seen  him  go — no 
one  saw  him  come  back  again ;  for 
the  city  was  hushed  and  still  when 
they  entered  it,  and  it  was  not  a 
moonlight  night. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Pazzo,  as  he, 
Paolo,  and  Don  Angelo  turned 
from  Ludovico's  home,  having  seen 
him  safely  in  his  bed,  "  now  I  am 
alone  again  —  until  that  diavo- 
lettino  gets  his  leg  well  enough  to 
come  along  with  me." 

"That  has  to  be  considered," 
said  Don  Angelo ;  "  but  your  work 
seems  to  be  cut  out  for  you.  Have 
you  forgotten  Tonino  ?  He  wants 
your  care,  more  than  Ricciotto 
does :  only,  while  you  cure  his 
body,  don't  teach  him  to  dislike 
his  duty." 

"No,"  said  the  Pazzo,  slowly. 
"  I  don't  think  I  shall  much  like 
my  own,  if  that's  what  I  have  to 
do.  But  you  needn't  think  any 
telling  of  mine  would  set  him 
wandering.  I  never  yet  met  a  cat 
on  the  mountains,  any  more  than  I 
have  seen  a  goat  sleeping  before 
the  fire.  Ricciotto  and  he  are  not 
made  of  the  same  clay." 

"  But  they  belong  to  the  same 
Master,"  said  the  priest,  as  he 
reached  his  door  and  turned  to  say 
good-night  to  him  and  to  Paolo, 
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and  thank  them  for  their  company 
through  the  day. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Don 
Angelo  to  get  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Sindaco  and  Ludovico. 
For  form's  sake,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  law,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
sureties  for  his  peaceful  conduct. 
Don  Angelo  himself  offered  to  be 
his  guarantee ;  but,  in  fact,  two  lay 
townsmen  were  accepted — and  his 
shop  was  open  again,  some  days 
before  he  was  strong  enough  to  do 
any  business. 

"Ludovico  is  home  again!"  was 
the  news  of  the  place,  and  all 
joined  in  congratulating  him  and 
each  other  on  his  reappearance 
amongst  them  ;  and  his  shop  was, 
more  than  ever,  the  central  attrac- 
tion in  the  town.  Each  day  Don 
Angelo  stepped  in  to  speak  a  few 
words  with  him,  and  watch  his 
return  to  health;  and  Grazuccia, 
when  she  heard  his  voice,  general- 
ly came  in  to  express,  again  and 
again,  her  conviction  that,  but  for 
him,  Ludovico  would  have  died  in 
the  mountain,  for  that  she  could 
never  have  persuaded  him  to  ven- 
ture home. 

"  But  for  Don  Angelo,  I  should 
still  have  my  Ricciotto,"  said  Oeles- 
tina,  who  also  had  come  into  the 
shop,  with  her  baby,  like  a  stiff 
bundle,  in  her  arms.  "  But  then — 
Don  Mlippo  has  nursed  him,  and 
kept  him  in  bed,  like  a  grand  signo- 
ronCf  till  he  is  no  more  fit  for  work 
than  the  young  prince  himself." 

"  You  wanted  Carmine,  and  you 
have  him  safe  home  again,"  said 
Don  Angelo ;  "  Ricciotto  was  of  no 
special  value  to  you — you  said  so 
yourself.  The  little  lad  went  to 
the  mountain,  because  he  wanted 
a  better  and  happier  life  than  he 
could  get  with  you,  and  he  has 
found  it,  in  a  different  way  from 
what  he  expected.  Why  should 
you  be  vexed]" 

"What  are    you    going   to  do 
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with  the  boy,  then?"  asked   Lu- 
dovico. 

"  Don  Pippo  means  to  keep  him, 
and  teach  him,  and  see  what  he 
is  fit  for,"  said  Don  Angelo.  "  He 
is  not  suited  to  hard  work." 

*'  Hard  work  ! "  said  Celestina  ; 
*^  and  what  hard  work  had  he  with 
me  1  Just  getting  water,  and 
a  bit  of  wood,  or  a  bundle  of 
hay,  or  a  loaf  of  bread  !  Hard 
work  1 — indeed,  indeed  ! " 

"  Well,  anyway,"  said  Don  An- 
gelo, "Don  Pippo  says  he  has 
borne  his  pain  like  a  hero,  and  also 
has  learned  his  alphabet  in  these 
few  weeks.  He  has  intelligence 
enough  to  be  worth  giving  time  to; 
and  he  likes  the  child." 

"  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
him,"  said  Ludovico,  "  and  a  good 
thing,  too,  for  Don  Pippo,  for  he 
has  a  lonely  time  of  it,  out 
there." 

"  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  me," 
began  Celestina. 


"  My  daughter,"  said  Don  An- 
gelo, "we  can  never  say  what  is 
bad  or  what  is  good  for  us.  We 
must  accept  life  as  it  pleases  God 
to  dispose  it  for  us." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Ludovico  ; 
"  accidents  often  bring  about  what 
settled  plans  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish. In  this  very  case,  who 
could  have  supposed  that  Giorgio's 
bit  of  fire  would  have  brought 
Don  Angelo  up  the  mountains  to 
look  for  Ricciotto!  and  that,  in- 
stead of  brigands,  he  should  only 
find— find " 

Ludovico,  for  once,  was  at  a  loss 
for  a  word. 

"  Stray  sheep  ! "  said  Celestina, 
only  half  satisfied. 

"  I  am  thankful  he  brought  one 
of  them  home,"  said  Grazuccia,  in 
such  an  earnest  voice  that  most 
of  her  hearers  laughed,  though 
they  sympathised  with  her;  and 
Ludovico  himself  was  too  thankful 
to  be  offended. 
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A  countryman's   experience  of  law. 


I  HAVE  only  once  had  anything 
to  do  with  law.  Once  was  quite 
sufficient.  Thousands  are  ruined 
by  going  to  law.  Many  of  these 
are  honest  and  ignorant  people, 
who,  thinking  they  have  been 
wronged,  lose  their  tempers,  and 
rush  off  to  a  lawyer.  Lawyers 
would  be  more  than  human  if 
they  were  to  put  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  will-be- 
litigants.  Some  people  are  always 
going  to  law ;  rich  men  these  must 
have  been  when  they  began.  But 
the  majority  get  tired  of  it  after 
at  most  two  lawsuits.  Winning 
is  only  a  degree  better  than  losing, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of 
winning.  There  are  two  sides  to 
all  questions,  and  your  adversary's 
side  may  have  more  right  on  it 
than  you  fancy.  If  not,  a  bad 
case  will  put  a  counsel  on  his 
mettle.  Every  case  is  a  good  one 
until  there  is  a  better.  And  so 
many  unexpected  things  may  hap- 
pen. Either  the  judge  may  not 
understand — it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  fancy  that  a  man  understands 
all  things  directly  he  is  made  a 
judge ;  or  he  may  be  deaf  (judges 
are  very  often  deaf,  though  they 
cannot  bear  that  any  one  else 
should  be  at  all  ''hard  of  Yi^sx- 

^S")^  ^^  h^  ™^7  ^^6  ^  dislike 
to  you.  (Judges  are  very  apt  to 
take  dislikes.)  He  may  think 
your  coat  too  light — though  per- 
haps it  is  your  best  —  or  your 
manner  too  bold,  or  your  com- 
plexion too  fresh,  or,  acted  on 
by  an  overworked  brain,  he  may 
take  some  other  frivolous  objec- 
tion to  you.  I  should  be  inclined 
to  say  that  a  judge  likes  people  to 
appear  overcome  by  his  greatness, 
and  to  speak  with  bated  breath. 
One  thing  he  cannot  stand,  is  for 


a  country  witness  to  make  the 
grievous  mistake  of  "  my-ludding  " 
the  counsel.  If,  as  of  course  may 
happen,  the  judge  is  shrewd  as 
well  as  just  —  and  no  English 
judge  ever  dreams  of  being  in- 
tentionally unjust  —  perhaps  the 
jury  don't  like  him,  or  you,  or  any- 
thing, except  getting  out  of  their 
absurd  box  to  stretch  their  legs. 
Then  there  are  "  precedents "  to 
be  considered.  It  is  rather  dis- 
appointing to  be  told  that  you 
have  right  on  your  side,  but  that 
the  case  must  be  decided  against 
you  in  accordance  with  an  opinion 
of  the  days  of  William  Itufus. 
Surely  no  two  cases  were  ever 
exactly  on  all-fours ;  even  if  they 
were,  modem  lawyers,  by  superior 
knowledge  and  intelligence,  should 
be  qualified  to  take  their  own  line. 
Otherwise  a  clerk,  by  referring 
to  a  book,  could  settle  every- 
thing. Worse  than  precedents  is 
the  sad  fact  that  the  minds  of 
judges  and  counsel  have,  by  fre- 
quently encountering  knaves  — 
grown  sharper  from  generation 
to  generation  with  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  as  partridges  and  rab- 
bits did  when  breech-loaders  came 
in — acquired  a  way  of  looking  at 
men  and  things  utterly  surpris- 
ing to  common  folk  who  know, 
or  think  they  know,  that  all  men 
are  not  rogues.  In  fact  the  legal 
mind  gets  thoroughly  warped,  and 
can  scarcely  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  honest  man.  It  is 
indeed  only  considered  right,  pro- 
fessionally, to  think  that  a  man 
is  speaking  the  truth  when  the 
counsel  imagines  that  he  has 
jockeyed  an  admission  out  of  the 
witness  against  his  will.  This 
belief,  though  greatly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  honest   men  —  sup- 
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posing  that  there  may  be  one  or 
two — often  turns  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  knave,  who,  being 
probably  a  cleverer  man  than  the 
counsel  (for,  though  both  live  on 
fools,  the  knave  has  all  men's 
hands  against  him,  and  has  to 
keep  the  sharpest  look-out),  lays 
his  little  trap  and  catches  the 
lawyer. 

I  ask  pardon  for  the  remarks 
into  which  I  have  been  betrayed 
by  a  wish  to  warn  others  from  a 
fascinating  and  ruinous  pursuit : 
fascinating,  because  revenge  is  al- 
ways fascinating ;  and  ruinous,  be- 
cause those  who — like  the  devil 
himself — minister  to  our  evil  pas- 
sions, always  make  an  enormous 
charge  for  so  doing. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  way 
of  business,  I  attended,  unfortun- 
ately for  myself,  a  sale  at  a  farm 
which  the  tenant,  a  friend  of  mine, 
was  leaving.  There  were  some 
ricks  of  wheat  to  be  sold,  "  straw 
to  go  ofi'";  and  thinking  they 
were  going  worth  the  money,  I 
bought  them.  I  wish  I  hadn't. 
The  ricks  were  about  nine  miles 
from  home.  I  thrashed  them, 
sold  the  wheat  to  a  miller  who 
lived  hard  by,  and  then  commenced 
to  cart  away  the  straw.  The  new 
tenant  did  not  like  to  see  the 
straw  going  off  his  farm,  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  offer  a 
fair  price,  so  we  went  on  carrying 
it  away  load  by  load,  as  we  had 
time.  I  was  unfortunately  ill  in 
bed  when  one  day  my  bailiff  came 
back  with  a  load  of  straw,  and 
sent  in  to  say  that  the  new  tenant's 
head  man  had  at  last  taken  the 
remainder  of  the  straw  at  my 
price.  My  men  had  helped  to  put 
the  straw  in  the  bam.  Thinking 
it  was  all  right,  I  sent  over  a  few 
days  afterwards  for  the  money. 
But  the  farmer,  whom  we  will  call 
Bunsby,  sent  back  to  say  that  he 
had  not   bought  the    straw,   and 


knew  nothing  about  it.  Now  here 
was  a  fix.  It  was  the  second  week 
in  March,  my  straw  snugly  housed 
in  Bunsby's  bam,  into  which  I 
had  no  right  of  entry  after  March 
25th.  The  straw  had  been  weigh- 
ed in  this  way :  Twenty  "  bolt- 
ings "  or  bundles  of  straw,  tied  up 
from  the  thrashing-machine,  were 
weighed,  care  being  taken  to  pick 
out  "  boltings  "  of  average  size. 
The  boltings  were  then  counted  by 
twenties.  Hundreds  of  tons  of 
straw  are  weighed  in  this  manner 
in  country  districts  where  there  is 
no  big  weighing  -  machine  handy, 
and  I  never  heard  of  any  disagree- 
ment. What  with  my  lying  in  bod 
and  getting  dull  as  ditch-water, 
and  what  with  my  excusable  de- 
sire to  punish  Bunsby,  who,  I 
thought,  must  be  a  rogue — and, 
indeed,  I  think  so  still — I  could 
not  rest  until  I  had  written  to  a 
lawyer  with  whom  I  had  a  non-le- 
gal acquaintance,  telling  him  to  put 
Bunsby  on  the  stool  of  repentance. 
His  natural  professional  anxiety  to 
have  a  case,  combined,  I  daresay, 
with  a  friendly  desire  to  get  a 
"  rise "  out  of  me,  resulted  in  my 
shortly  receiving  notice  that  on 
some  date,  distant  about  a  month, 
I  was  to  present  myself  at  West- 
minster— of  all  places — with  my 
witnesses.  Westminster  was  150 
miles  off,  and  the  straw  was  worth 
about  £50.  It  seemed  an  extrav- 
agant way  of  going  to  work,  but 
I  did  not  know  how  to  stop  it. 
But  before  going  to  Westminster 
it  was  necessary  to  take  my  wit- 
nesses over  to  see  "my  lawyer." 
The  propitious  day  chosen  for  this 
pleasant  outing  was  Easter  Mon- 
day. I  lived  quite  in  the  country, 
but  near  to  a  line  of  railway  con- 
necting two  large  towns,  in  one  of 
which  dwelt  "my  lawyer."  The 
carriages  were  crammed  full  of 
lovers,  some  of  them  funny  ones  to 
look  at,  and  there  was  very  little 
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room  for  any  one  else.  When, 
three  hours  after  time,  we  reached 
his  office,  the  lawyer  was  out.  We 
ran  frantically  about  the  dirty 
town,  elbowing  hosts  of  lovers 
most  impolitely  into  the  gutter. 
When  we  arrived  panting  at  the 
bar  of  the  "Spotted  Sow,"  the 
lawyer  had  just  started  for  the 
"Blue  Boar."  On  reaching  this 
hotel,  we  were  told  he  was  in  the 
"  White  Horse."  After  a  long 
stem-chase,  we  ran  him  to  ground 
at  the  "Pig  and  Whistle,"  and 
very  loath  was  he  to  leave.  But 
he  left  at  last,  and  we  went  to  his 
office  to  make  our  depositions,  as  I 
think  he  called  them.  By  the  time 
we  had  done  so,  the  slow  train  by 
which  we  hstd  intended  returning 
had  left ;  so  we  went  by  a  fast  train, 
which  flew  past  our  station  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  were 
jolted  home  eight  miles  in  a  cab. 
Next  morning  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
already  had  quite  enough  of  law ; 
but,  alas !  it  was  only  commenc- 
ing. On  Saturday  night  came 
a  telegram  to  say  that  I  must 
be  at  Westminster  on  Monday 
morning  next  with  my  witnesses. 
So  on  Sunday  evening  we  started 
off  in  state  to  drive  to  the  big 
manufacturing  town  eight  miles 
off,  as  no  trains  left  our  little 
station  on  that  day.  We  went 
in  my  four-wheel  trap.  I  sat 
in  front  with  the  bailiff,  and 
drove.  Something  had  gone  wrong 
with  my  mare,  and  I  had  bad  to  bor- 
row a  lean  and  ancient  steed  from 
a  neighbouring  milkman.  Behind 
sat  the  other  witness  (whom  we 
were  only  taking  up  to  clinch  the 
matter,  as  you  finish  a  good  break- 
fast with  an  egg)  and  my  groom, 
a  little  fat  countrified  fellow  with 
a  face  like  an  over-ripe  gooseberry. 
As  we  neared  the  town,  we  passed 
the  whole  population  streaming 
out  to  a  "people's  park"  in  the 
neighbourhood.     We  were  greeted 


with  roars  of  laughter,  the  origin 
of  which  I  could  not  at  first  under- 
stand, as  it  was  impossible  that 
all  these  people  could  know  we 
were  going  to  Westminster  on  a 
"straw"  case.  We  had  started  in 
a  hurry,  and  I  had  had  but  little 
time  to  study  the  get-up  of  my  com- 
panions. But,  moved  by  a  louder 
shout  than  ordinary,  I  looked 
round,  and  saw  that  the  old  wit- 
ness on  the  back  seat  had  got  him- 
self up  for  the  occasion.  Notwith- 
standing the  delicate  hints  I  had 
given  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
attire,  he  had  disinterred  from  its 
time-honoured  grave  an  old  beaver 
hat,  steeple -shaped,  brown  with 
age,  and  with  a  nap  as  long  as  a 
crop  of  aftermath.  A  thick  red 
woollen  comforter  was  wrapped 
several  times  round  his  neck,  and 
his  weather-beaten  person  was  ar- 
rayed in  a  coat  of  wondrous  and 
antediluvian  make,  which  had  per- 
haps once  been  black.  In  his 
mouth  he  held  a  short  black  pipe 
about  two  inches  in  length,  through 
which  he  was  inhcding  the  fragrant 
weed  with  a  peculiar  suck  of  en- 
joyment which  was  heard  above 
the  rattle  of  the  wheels.  Had 
the  old  witness  descended  from  his 
perch  he  would  have  been  greeted 
still  more  vociferously.  Owing 
to  an  accident  when  working  on 
the  railway — as  he  had  often  told 
me,  a  waggon-load  of  some  tons 
weight  lay  on  him  for  I  forget 
how  long — both  his  knees  bent 
outwards  in  the  same  direction. 
Hifl  corduroy  trousers  had  been 
recently  washed,  and  had  evidently 
shrunk  in  the  unaccustomed  opera- 
tion. They  did  not  reach  the  top 
of  his  heavy  laced  boots,  from  the 
front  of  one  of  which  all  the 
leather  was  cut  away,  as  he  had 
recently  injured  his  foot.  I  was 
always  losing  this  man  in  Lon- 
don, though  after  a  day  or  two  I 
found  out  that  I  could  always  hit 
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him  off  again  by  going  back  to  the 
last  passage  or  doorway  which  we 
had  passed.  There  he  would  be, 
sucking  industriously  at  his  short 
pipe,  and  trying — ^generally  in  vain 
— to  light  a  tiny  remnant  of  to- 
bacco at  the  bottom  of  it. 

We  slowly  travelled  up  to 
Euston,  which  we  reached  late 
at  night ;  and  the  witnesses  were 
installed  in  lodgings  near  the 
station.  I  left  them  there,  with 
directions  when  and  where  to 
meet  me  next  day.  On  my  ar- 
rival at  Westminster  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  found  them  already  forming 
the  centre  of  an  admiring  crowd, 
not  so  demonstrative,  but  appa- 
rently more  appreciative,  than  our 
country  friends.  On  going  into 
court  we  were  told  that  we  were 
not  wanted  for  that  day,  but  must 
appear  in  good  time  on  the  mor- 
row. Being  allowed  to  depart  by 
the  London  agent  of  our  country 
lawyer,  who  took  upon  himself 
kindly  to  regulate  all  our  move- 
ments, I  decided  to  take  the  wit- 
nesses for  an  excursion  down  the 
river  as  far  as  Greenwich.  As 
neither  of  them  had  ever  seen 
anything  more  nearly  approaching 
to  a  ship  than  a  canal-boat,  and 
very  few  even  of  these,  I  was  in 
hopes  that  the  sight  of  the  Thames 
covered  with  shipping  would  have 
drawn  from  them  some  signs  of 
wonder  or  admiration.  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  Red  Indians  could  not  have 
shown  more  noncJialance.  They 
would  hardly  glance  at  the  hun- 
dreds of  ships  which  we  passed ; 
and  to  all  my  inquiries  as  to  what 
they  thought  of  it,  the  only  answer 
was,  "  Well,  yes,  sir ;  it's  not  so 
bad."  They  deigned,  however,  to 
admire  Greenwich  Hospital,  where 
I  left  them,  with  injunctions  to 
meet  the  boat  on  the  pier  at  a 
certain  time.  The  boat  came,  but 
the  witnesses  didn't.  I  soon,  how- 
ever,  saw   them   in  the  distance 


coursing  nimbly — the  old  man  with 
the  hat  making  the  running — round 
the  grass  plots  on  the  inside  of  the 
high  iron  fence  which  bounds  the 
Hospital  grounds,  vainly  seeking 
an  exit,  and  evidently  contemplat- 
ing the  propriety  of  impaling  them- 
selves by  climbing  the  railings. 
On  the  next  day  we  were  again 
dismissed  from  Westminster  about 
noon,  and  went  to  the  Abbey, 
where,  contrary  to  custom,  the 
witnesses  were  greatly  struck  by 
the  celebrated  representation  of 
the  negro  with  Brussels  sprouts 
on  his  head  instead  of  hair.  They 
exclaimed  together  that  they  "  wos 
very  like."  They  also  deigned  to 
notice  one  of  the  vergers,  who, 
they  thought,  "  favoured  the  Rev. 

,"  meaning  the  respected  rector 

of  our  village.  Of  the  remaining 
monuments  or  of  the  Chapter- 
house they  took  no  notice  what- 
ever, though  I  have  since  thought 
that  this  was  affectation. 

By  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
it  was  apparent  (or  so  we  fondly  im- 
agined) that  the  hour  which  was  to 
decide  our  fate  was  at  hand.  A 
case  was  suddenly  withdrawn,  and 
Smith  V,  Bunsby  was  called  on. 
The  court  was  a  miserable  place 
enough,  and  probably  intended  by 
its  architect  to  typify  the  maze  of 
law,  into  which  an  entry  can  be 
easily  made,  but  out  of  which  you 
have  some  difficulty  in  escaping. 
On  entering  you  saw,  about  four 
feet  in  front  of  your  nose,  a  tall 
partition  about  ten  feet  high,  form- 
ing the  outer  court  of  a  sort  of  fly- 
trap, and  communicating  with  the 
inner  court  by  a  small  door-like 
opening  at  each  end  of  the  par- 
tition. About  this  outer  way  went 
on  a  perpetual  rushing  and  crush- 
ing, with  sounds  of  loud  whisper- 
ing, laughing,  and  I  daresay  cry- 
ing. Close  to  the  door  at  which 
you  entered  was  a  little  bench 
made  fast  to  the  partition,  and 
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capable  of  seating,  or  unseating, 
four  thin  people  about  4  feet  high. 
Thid  was  so  commodiously  placed, 
that  a  dwarf  sitting  thereon  would 
have  to  double  up  his  legs  and  put 
his  toes  away  under  it — ^where  there 
was  no  room  for  them — unless  he 
wanted  them  crushed.  Above 
this  bench  was  an  inscription  in 
letters  of  gold,  informing  those 
whom  it  might  concern  that  it 
was  "for  the  accommodation  of 
witnesses."  As  witnesses  were 
frequently  kept  kicking  their  heels 
about  this  court  for  days  —  per- 
haps even  for  months  and  years 
—  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
arrangements  for  their  comfort 
were  very  extravagant.  About 
this  charming  outer  ring  you  might 
wander  without  seeing  or  hearing 
more  than  a  murmur  of  what  was 
going  on  inside;  and  perhaps  the 
less  you  saw  or  heard  the  better. 
I  amused  myself  by  trying  to 
"spot"  our  adversary,  whom  I 
had  never  seen.  Three  times  did 
I  pick  him  out  as  I  thought,  and 
three  times  the  imaginary  Bunsby 
appeared  in  another  case,  got  set- 
tled, or  settled  somebody  else,  and 
tpok  his  envied  departure. 

In  the  court  itself  there  was  not, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  any  room  for 
the  public.  The  whole  body  (and 
soul)  of  the  place  was  occupied  by 
rows  of  briefless  be wigged  barristers, 
who  were  pretending  to  be  busily 
taking  notes ;  but  who,  I  suspect, 
were  sketching  striking  features 
in  judge  or  jury,  and  quizzing  the 
more  successful  counsel's  brogue. 
One  was  struck,  immediately  on 
entering  the  trap,  with  the  idea 
that  there  were  too  many  spiders 
for  the  flies.  One  or  two  jolly- 
looking  old  spiders  appeared  to  get 
more  than  their  fair  share,  and  to 
leave  very  little  for  the  hungry 
juniors.  High  above,  as  you  en- 
tered, red-faced,  clothed  in  a  hot- 
red  gown,   backed   by   a   flaming 


curtain,  against  which  his  white 
wig  shone  palely  like  the  expiring 
lamp  of  Themis,  reclined  a  fat  lit- 
tle old  gentleman,  who  might  have 
sat  for  an  old-fashioned  historical 
picture  of  "King  Darius  on  his 
throne."    This  was  the  judge. 

Before  I  had  got  over  the  feeling 
of  awe  which  swooped  down  on  me 
as  I  entered  the  court,  our  leading 
counsel — we  had  engaged  a  couple 
of  cracks — began  to  state  our  case. 
I  remember  little  of  what  he  said, 
save  that  he  showed  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  matter.  He  was 
a  big  old  man,  with  a  port-wine 
flush  on  his  face ;  and  he  could  cer- 
tainly talk  nonsense  in  a  more 
imposing  tone  than  I  have  ever 
heard  in  anybody  else.  It  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  local  agricultural  cus- 
toms, than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  obscure.  But  he  made  his 
ignorance  into  a  positive  virtue  by 
the  way  in  which  he  hid  it.  When 
he  came  to  something  he  did  not 
quite  "twig,"  he  would  swirl  his 
robe  around  him,  raise  his  voice  to 
a  roar,  and  actually  foam  at  the 
mouth.  He  is  the  only  man  I  ever 
saw  with  foam  at  command.  I  could 
see  that  he  was  completely  puzzled 
by  the  word  "boltings,"  which  he 
kept  stumbling  on  in  his  brief. 
"This  straw,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  you  will  be  told,  was  made 
into  boltings.  These  boltings,  gen- 
tlemen,"— here  a  twist  of  his  gown, 
an  impressive  voice,  and  an  up- 
lifted forefinger, — "were,  as  you 
will  hear,  manufactured  from  the 
very  straw  which  the  plaintifl*  will 
tell  you  he  sold  to  the  defendant. 
Boltings,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
you  will  be  told  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  passed  many  years  in  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  " — as  if  it 
was  a  sort  of  hunt — "  I  hope, 
gentlemen,  with  more  success  gen- 
erally than  he  has  so  far  met  with 
in  his  dealings  with  the  defendant. 
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— you  will  be  told,  I  say,  gentle- 
men, by  one  who  is  better  qualified 
to  inform  you  on  the  subject  than 
I  am,  all  that  you  can  possibly 
wish  to  know  as  to  the  nature  and 
composition  of  boltings.  I  will 
only  now  say  that  they  are  an 
agricultural  product  of  consider- 
able consumption  in  the  district 
from  which  this  case  has  been  sent, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  for  your  im- 
partial, and,  ahem  !  able  considera- 
tion. It  is  for  you  to  see,  gentle- 
men, that  the  defendant  does  not 
bolt  with  my  client's  boltings" — 
(laughter) — and  so  on.  Whether 
he  thought  boltings  were  bricks,  or 
cream -cheeses,  or  what,  I  can't 
say;  but  he  seemed  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  himself,  and  to  think 
that  he  had  thrown  some  light  on 
the  matter.  This  was  art,  no 
doubt,  and  without  this  we  should 
all  have  been  done  for.  When  he 
had  finished  and  wiped  his  mouth, 
my  bailiff  was  put  in  the  box,  and 
he  gave  a  very  clear  account  of 
the  transaction,  proving  amongst 
other  things  that  he  had  sold  the 
straw  and  weighed  it  according  to 
custom,  and  had  afterwards  helped 
Bunsby's  men  to  put  it  into  his 
bam,  where  it  still  remained. 
While  he  was  being  examined,  I 
passed  a  little  note  to  our  counsel 
Ko.  2,  saying  that,  as  this  man 
had  been  with  me  twelve  or  four- 
teen years,  and  I  had  always  placed 
the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  he 
had  better  ask  how  long  he  had 
been  with  me,  and  whether  I  trust- 
ed him  or  not.  Counsel  No.  2 
nodded  blandly,  but  asked  no  ques- 
tions of  the  sort.  He  afterwards 
told  me  that  "  a  thing  of  that  sort 
cuts  both  ways.  The  jury  would 
have  thought  that  the  longer  he 
had  been  with  you,  the  more 
likely  he  was  to  lie  for  you." 
Now  here,  I  humbly  opine,  coun- 
sel No.  2  made  a  mistake.  The 
jury  looked  honest  enough,  and  I 


do  not  think  they  would  have 
refined  in  that  way.  It  might 
have  been  right  if  the  jury  had 
been  known  to  be  composed  of 
rogues.  My  man  was  not  damaged 
in  cross-examination,  and  I  went 
into  the  box.  There  was  very 
little  to  be  got  out  of  me.  I  said 
I  was  in  bed  when  the  bailiff  came 
to  tell  me  he  had  sold  the  straw, 
and  that  I  had  left  the  whole 
affair  to  him.  But  I  said  that  I 
could  not  quite  see  why  we  should 
have  put  the  straw  into  the  bam 
unless  it  had  been  sold.  Bunsby 
had  brought  his  solicitor  all  the 
way  to  London  with  him.  He 
was  a  thin  little  chap  with  white 
hair,  and  he  kept  jumping  up,  like 
a  Jack-in-the-box,  and  passing 
notes  to  his  counsel  (a  bullying 
Irishman  with  a  tremendous 
brogue),  till  the  judge  told  him 
to  keep  quiet.  My  witness  with 
the  beaver  hat,  to  his  great  dis- 
gust, was  not  put  into  the  box  at 
all.  Poor  fellow !  he  began  to 
think  that  he  had  swindled  me 
out  of  a  trip  to  London.  Now 
came  the  Irish  counsel's  turn, 
and  he  called  us  all  "  story-tellers  " 
point-blank.  As  the  straw  was 
sold  at  a  perfectly  fair  price,  he 
was  rather  puzzled  to  explain 
matters,  and  I  will  do  him  the 
justice  of  saying  that  he  did  not 
exercise  his  ingenuity  in  trying. 
He  allowed  that  Bunsby  was  once 
anxious  to  buy  the  straw,  but  when 
I  would  not  sell  it  he  went  away 
from  home,  and  on  his  return 
found  it  in  his  bam.  Bunsby 
never  authorised  anybody  to  put 
it  there.  In  fact  Bunsby  had  no 
bailiff,  and  the  bailiff  had  no  au- 
thority, <kc.,  &c.  Then  Bunsby 
got  into  the  box.  Bunsby,  I  had 
heard,  was  a  queer  customer.  He 
had  once  been  a  low  sort  of  prize- 
fighter, and  was  a  rough  enough 
fellow  now  to  look  at.  He  was  a 
great  big  fat  strong  man,  with  an 
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enormous  nose,  which  had  been 
knocked  on  one  side  in  a  pugilistic 
encounter,  and  indeed  must  always 
have  been  a  tempting  mark  for  the 
foe  to  aim  at.  Bunsby  swaggered 
into  the  box,  and  kissed  the  book 
with  a  loud  smack,  as  who  should 
say,  *'  Listen,  gentlemen,  to  the 
truthful  Bunsby."  He  swore  he 
never  bought  the  straw,  never  told 
his  bailiff  to  buy  any  straw,  never 
had  a  bailiff.  Never  gave  Jones, 
his  man,  any  authority  to  do  any- 
thing for  him.  Bunsby  swore  a 
little  too  hard.  He  looked  as  if 
he  would  have  sworn  to  anything 
or  at  anybody.  After  some 
trouble,  however,  our  man  got 
him  to  own  that  he  had  sometimes 
allowed  Jones  to  put  some  marks 
— he  could  not  write — down  in  a 
book  for  him  about  bags  of  wheat, 
kc.  Then  we  asked  for  the 
book.  They  had  not  got  it. 
Was  it  a  fact,  asked  our  counsel, 
that  Jones  had  entered  the  number 
of  the  mysterious  "  boltings "  in 
that  book?  Bunsby  shuffled  and 
shuffled,  but  could  not  quite  say 
"  no  ";  in  fact  we  knew  it  to  be  the 
case.  He  saw,  however,  that  this 
was  a  critical  point,  so  here  Buns- 
by made  his  coup.  Taking  up  the 
Testament  again,  and  giving  it  a 
smack  that  sounded  all  over  the 
court  like  the  crack  of  a  carter's 
whip,  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury," 
said  he,  "  do  you  think  I've  come 
into  this  here  little  box  " — a  very 
little  box  indeed  it  was  for  the 
overgrown  Bunsby — "and  taken 
this  here  little  book  in  my  hand,  and 
kissed  this  here  little  book  " — here 
another  smack — "  and  then  that  I 
am  going  to  tell  a  lie  1 "  I  looked 
at  the  jury,  and  to  my  great  joy 
saw  two  or  three  of  them  snigger, 
and  one  went  so  far  as  to  poke  his 
elbow  into  his  neighbour's  ribs. 
When  Bunsby  was  done  with, 
Jones  the  bailiff  came  up,  and 
swore  he  was  no  bailiff,  and  never 


bought  any  straw,  and  did  not 
know  why  he  put  it  in  the  bam. 
Then,  to  my  disgust,  the  little 
judge  said  he  didn't  think  there 
was  anything  to  go  to  the  jury. 
However,  our  counsel  had  a  good 
talk  to  him,  and  at  last  it  was 
agreed  that  we  should  call  our 
witness  with  the  hat.  I  had  never 
expected  that  he  would  do  us  much 
good,  though  he  was  one  of  the 
men  who  helped  to  put  the  straw 
in  the  bam.  But  he  did  us  a  great 
deal.  He  began  by  placing  the 
steeple  hat  on  the  ledge  of  the 
box  for  the  jury  to  contemplate, 
which  they  certainly  did  with 
some  awe.  Probably  not  one  of 
them  had  ever  seen  a  beaver  hat 
before.  But  one  of  them  may  have 
been  a  hatter,  and  in  his  mind 
what  may  have  been  the  last  bea- 
ver hat  in  existence  must  have 
given  the  owner  a  certificate  of 
respectability.  The  genuineness 
of  the  hat  extended  to  its  owner, 
who  looked,  as  he  was,  as  honest 
as  day.  He  was  also  quite  shrewd 
enough  to  make  it  clear  that  he 
did  not  care  a  straw — or  a  bolting 
— about  me.  He  said  that  he  had 
heard  Bunsby's  men  talking  over 
the  matter  while  they  were  putting 
the  straw  into  the  bam.  Jones 
had  said  what  a  good  thing  it  was 
that  his  master  had  bought  the 
straw  at  last,  but  that  he  ought  to 
have  had  it  at  first  before  we  had 
taken  half  of  it  away.  He  was 
asked,  in  cross-examination,  if  I 
had  talked  the  matter  over  with 
him.  No,  he  said,  master  had 
only  told  him  that  he  was  to  go  to 
London  and  say  what  he  knew. 
When  asked  to  explain  how  it 
happened  that  I  had  not  talked  it 
over  with  him,  he  only  replied, 
"  Master  don't  tell  me  all  his  busi- 
ness, nor  his  bailie."  Then  in  a  great 
rage  the  naughty  little  judge  began, 
against  his  will,  to  sum  up.  His 
indignant  air,  and  the  bullying  tone 
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that  the  Irish  counsel  had  allowed 
himself  to  use  towards  people  who 
were  at  least  as  honest  as  he  was, 
almost  made  me  doubt  whether  I 
hstd  not,  by  mistake,  got  into  the 
Old  Bailey,  where  I  was  being 
tried  for  picking  pockets.  It 
seemed  to  me  .that  all  that  wrath 
against  those  who  brought  grist  to 
the  legal  mill  was  slightly  overdone. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  humbug  in  the  air. 

When  the  little  judge  came  to 
the  "  boltings,"  he  took  the  fence 
like  a  man,  blind  though  it  was. 
It  was  perfectly  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  straw  or  anything  else 
could  be  sold  in  such  an  unbusi- 
ness-like  way,  and  he  coolly  put 
our  evidence  on  one  side.  How 
long  he  went  on  I  don't  know. 
But  as  the  butcher  did,  who  got 
red  in  the  face  and  ran  out  of 
our  house  the  other  day  when  ray 
wife  told  him  the  mutton  was  not 
fit  to  eat,  explaining  his  action 
afterwards  by  saying  that  "he 
couldn't  trust  himself  to  speak," 
even  so  did  I.  I  hstd  a  liorse  at 
Tattersall's  I  was  trying  to  sell 
that  afternoon;  and  thinking,  by 
the  way  the  little  judge  summed 
up,  that  I  should  have  to  find  the 
money  for  Bunsby's  hotel  bill, 
and  for  the  expenses  of  the  little 
white-haired  Jack-in-the-box,  for 
Tattersall's  I  departed.  When  I 
got  back  to  the  hotel  for  dinner, 
I  found  the  agent's  son  waiting 
to  tell  me  that  the  jury  had 
given  us  a  verdict  at  once.  The 
naughty  little  judge  had,  however, 
given   Bunsby  leave  to   appeal — 


perhaps  he  could  not  help  himself. 
Bunsby  and  I  mutually  "re- 
freshed "  our  counsel  for  eighteen 
months.  One  day,  when  I  had 
clean  forgotten  the  whole  thing, 
came  a  telegram  to  say  we  had 
won.  I  have  heard  that  the 
manufactured  article  denominated 
"  boltings  "  cost  Bunsby  over  £20 
per  ton,  and  that  he  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  he  would  not 
have  had  it  happen  "for  300 
golden  guineas."  But  I  had  a 
narrow  escape;  and  if  ever  I  go 
to  law  again,  I'll  take  care  (unless 
I  am  in  the  wrong)  that  it  is 
about  a  matter  on  which  judge, 
counsel,  and  jury  are  likely  to 
know  something.  Without  this, 
law  is  really  a  little  too  much  of 
a  lottery.  I  will  never  say  a 
word  again  against  trial  by  jury. 
I  had  previously  imagined  that 
a  jury  was  a  superfluous  encum- 
brance, and  that  what  a  wise,  up- 
right, and  honest  judge  could  not 
settle  was  likely  to  be  too  much 
for  twelve  men  so  far  below  him 
in  attainments.  But  I  have 
changed  all  that.  I  will  certainly 
never  forget  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  everything,  or  that  clever 
people  pride  themselves  on  finding 
two,  and  call  that  being  impartial. 
The  sad  thing  was,  that  six 
months  after  our  trial,  and  before 
it  was  finally  decided,  the  little 
judge  died.  I  saw  his  death  one 
morning  in  the  paper,  and  told  my 
bailiff  of  it.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  I 
knowed  as  un  couldn't  live  long 
after  the  way  as  a  tried  to  sarve 
we." 
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REDUCTION   OF  OFFICERS  AFTER  WATERLOO. 


After  the  peace  of  1815  there 
was  a  large  reduction  of  the 
British  army,  as  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  there  would  soon  be 
warlike  operations  on  a  large  scale 
again,  every  Power  in  Europe  being 
much  exhausted.  As  one  means 
of  effecting  this  reduction,  a  great 
many  officers  were  placed  on  half- 
pay — a  position  of  curtailed  emolu- 
ment, very  clouded  prospects,  and 
release  from  all  military  duty. 
While  our  forces  had  been  kept 
up  to  war  requirements,  there  had 
of  course  been  a  considerable  drain 
of  our  better  classes  to  fill  the 
lower  commissioned  grades ;  and 
when  the  campaign  of  a  hundred 
days  terminated  so  suddenly,  and 
men's  hearts  everywhere  turned 
towards  peace,  there  was  a  regur- 
gitation of  young  officers  upon  the 
community. 

Necessarily  the  peace  diminished 
civil  employment  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, so  the  poor  unemployed  sol- 
diers could  not  easily  escape  from 
their  enforced  idleness.  In  these 
circumstances  it  was,  with  many 
of  them,  a  difficult  problem  how  to 
live  on  the  pittances  to  which  the 
fortune  of  the  service  had  reduced 
their  incomes ;  and  they  were  not 
infrequently  to  be  met  with  in 
country  towns  remote  from  the 
capital,  where  living  and  amuse- 
ments were  inexpensive.  They 
were  deserving  of  much  commiser- 
ation :  their  professional  careers 
had  been  abruptly  checked;  they 
had  enjoyed  just  sufficient  experi- 
ence of  the  service  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  luxury  and  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  warfare,  which  can- 
not but  engender  recklessness ;  and 
they  were  without  occupation  to 


steady  them  or  supplement  their 
means.  It  was  no  wonder,  then, 
that  after  a  while  many  of  them 
fell  into  dissipated  habits  and 
debt. 

It  was,  in  those  days,  the  fashion 
everywhere  to  consume  large  quan- 
tities of  strong  drink,  and  military 
messes  undoubtedly  did  not  dissent 
from  the  fashion  :  so  the  poor  half- 
pay  officers  came  to  their  rustica- 
tion imbued  with  expensive  tastes 
and  too  often  with  injurious  habits. 
Here  and  there  one  of  them  would 
manage  to  make  an  advantageous 
marriage,  and  so,  perhaps,  to  turn  his 
professional  reverse  to  his  benefit ; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  the  difference 
between  Mars  in  his  glory  and 
Mars  under  eclipse  was  understood 
by  the  rustic  Venus,  and  that 
"  turning  the  heads  "  of  affluent 
damsels  was  more  difficult  en  re- 
traite  than  with  the  colours. 

There  was  one  of  the  disbanded 
officers  of  whose  after  -  career  I 
happen  to  know  a  few  particulars. 
He  retired  to  a  country  town  of 
which  he  had  had  some  knowledge 
in  his  school-days,  and  where  he 
was  at  first  very  kindly  received. 
He  had  served  long  enough  to  have 
acquired  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
and  was  past  his  first  youth.  He 
was  naturally  shrewd  and  observ- 
ing, and  at  favourable  seasons  a 
humorous  companion,  though  some- 
what sarcastic ;  and,  if  not  polished, 
he  was  good-natured.  In  those 
days  men  sat  at  table  a  long  while 
after  dinner;  but  it  soon  began 
to  be  remarked  among  his  associ- 
ates that  our  lieutenant  was  always 
last  to  quit  the  mahogany,  when 
he  happened  to  be  the  guest  of 
any  of  them — and  that  when  com- 
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pelled  to  join  in  the  general  de- 
fection from  the  port,  he  would 
still  beg  for  a  glass  of  sherry  to 
make  him,  as  he  said,  ''smell  like 
a  gentleman,''  but,  as  bystanders 
suspected,  only  as  an  excuse  for 
another  draught. 

While  he  was  a  novelty  in  the 
town  of  his  adoption,  he  was  often 
enough  bidden  to  entertainments 
such  as  he  was  fond  of ;  but,  little 
by  little,  in  consequence  of  bac- 
chanalian tendencies,  some  hosts 
began  to  fall  off  in  their  attentions 
to  him.  Against  these  he  was 
severe  in  his  remarks.  A  member 
of  one  of  the  disaffected  houses  was 
said,  in  his  hearing,  to  have  lost 
his  senses.  "  The  greatest  compli- 
ment," observed  the  half-pay  hero, 
"  that  ever  was  paid  to  the  family : 
it  implies  that  they  have  senses  to 
lose."  On  another  occasion  he  ob- 
served from  a  window  the  funeral 
of  an  old  lady  leaving  her  door 
that  her  remains  might  be  interred 
at  a  distant  place.  It  had  been 
whispered  about  that  the  deceased 
had  found  much  comfort  in  strong 
liquors. 

"I  don't  think,"  said  he,  after 
appearing  to  consider  the  question 
for  a  minute — "  I  don't  think  they 
are  right  in  taking  that  old  woman 
away  without  a  permit  from  the 
exciseman." 

A  lady  of  the  place,  rather 
socially  inclined  and  fond  of  mov- 
ing about,  had  been  absent  for 
some  time  paying  a  round  of  visits. 
A  friend  of  hers,  desirous  of  seeing 
her  again,  remarked  on  her  pro- 
tracted absence,  and  said  it  seemed 
as  if  nothing  would  induce  her  to 
return.  "Oh  yes,"  put  in  our 
friend,  "  there's  the  Vagrant  Act. 
You'll  see  her  brought  in  in  a  cart 
some  morning." 

As  well  as  I  can  remember  what 
has  been  told  to  me,  he  made  good 
to  some  extent  his  position  in  the 
little  society  for  several  years ;  but 


at  last  his  debts  caused  him  much 
trouble,  and  his  intemperance  grew 
to  be  such  as  even  his  firmest 
friends  could  not  excuse.  I  heard 
of  a  shoemaker  once  calling  on  him 
to  beg  for  a  little  balance  which 
had  been  standing  over  for  a  long 
time. 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  the  lieutenant, 
in  answer;  "are  you  quite  sure, 
Mr  Waxer,  that  all  is  not  settled  1 
1  can  hardly  think  it." 

''I'm  sure  enough,  captain;  the 
books  are  all  right,  and  you  owe 
me  a  matter  of  five  pounds." 

"Really,  now,  that's  a  very 
awkward  sum  to  mention ;  for,  do 
you  know,  it's  so  long  since  I  saw 
a  five-pound  note,  that  I  shouldn't 
recognise  one  if  you  showed  it  to 
me. 

His  expenses,  though  more  than 
he  out  of  his  poor  means  could 
manage  to  discharge,  were  not,  I 
believe,  great  or  recklessly  in- 
curred; and  he  generally  found 
people  ready  to  assist  him  out  of 
little  ditficulties.  But  he  at  last 
committed  himself  in  public  in  a 
manner  that  it  was  impossible  to 
overlook.  Some  open-air  sports 
were  in  progress,  and  he,  as  a 
spectator,  refreshed  himself  so 
freely  that  he  lost  all  self-control, 
quarrelled  with  some  low  fellow 
on  the  ground,  and  insisted  upon 
fighting  him.  To  prevent  this,  he 
was  forcibly  removed  by  some  men 
who  regretted  to  see  him  so  ex- 
posing himself ;  and  my  informant 
saw  him  taken  from  the  scene, 
stripped  to  the  waist  like  a  prize- 
fighter, and  uttering  threatenings 
and  curses  of  the  most  appalling 
description. 

After  this,  he  thought  it  was 
prudent  to  decamp,  and  he  disap- 
peared from  that  neighbourhood, 
betaking  himself  to  a  distant 
county,  of  his  residence  in  which 
I  have  received  little  or  no  ac- 
count.    I  do  know,  however,  that 
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he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age 
there  (either  in  spite  of,  or  hav- 
ing ceased  from,  his  intemperate 
habits),  and  that  his  death,  which 
is  within  my  own  recollection,  was 
preceded  almost  immediately  by 
his  marriage !  This  came  about 
through  abuse  of  a  regulation 
which  is  now,  I  think,  no  longer 
lax  enough  to  entice  to  such  a 
practice.  As  he  was  still  on  the 
half-pay  list  of  the  army,  which 
list  he  must  have  illustrated  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  his 
widow,  supposing  him  to  leave 
one,  could  claim  a  pension.  Now 
there  was  a  landlady  or  servant 
who  was  very  attentive  to  the 
broken  veteran,  and  whose  good 
offices  must  have  proceeded  from 
pure  charity,  as  she  knew  well 
that  he  had  nothing  wherewith 
to  reward  her.  She  was  some- 
what surprised  one  day,  when  his 
end  was  evidently  near,  to  hear 
him  say — 

"My  dear,  you've  been  very 
kind  to  a  poor  old  man,  and  mind- 
ful of  my  wants  and  sufferings. 
You  know  how  devilish  poor  I  am, 
and  unable  to  pay  you  in  anything 
but  my  thanks  and  blessings. 
There  is,  however,  a  way  in  which 
you  may  be  benefited  after  I 
am  gone,  provided  you  choose  to 


go  through  the  necessary  process. 
My  widow  will  be  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  £40  a-year.  If  you 
choose  to  be  my  wife  to-day,  you 
may  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 
annuity  to-morrow  or  next  day ; 
and  I  shall  be  deuced  glad  to 
marry  you  and  put  you  in  the 
way  of  it." 

The  benevolent  woman  did  not 
know  what  to  think  of  this,  and 
half  suspected  that  the  elder's  wits 
were  wandering.  She  said,  how* 
ever,  that  she  would  consult  her 
friends,  and  then  give  an  answer. 
On  inquiry,  she  ascertained  that 
-  she  might,  by  the  means  suggested, 
be  saddled  upon  the  country  for 
the  remainder  of  her  days;  her 
advisers  counselled  her  to  consent, 
and  she  did  so.  They  were  mar- 
ried at  once,  the  ceremony  duly 
witnessed,  and  all  necessary  proofs 

provided.     And  thus  Mrs  P , 

as  she  had  now  become,  got  a  re- 
compense which  she  had  never 
expected  for  being  pitiful  and  de- 
voted. I  am  far  from  grudging 
her  her  good  fortune,  but  I  think 
the  channel  through  which  it  came 
to  her  was  a  little  oblique.  In 
these  days  pensions  are  not  awarded 
without  inquiry,  and  such  a  trans- 
action as  I  have  described  would 
be  impracticable. 


SOME   ODD   REAPPEARANCES. 


A  great  number  of  those  officers 
who  were  placed  on  the  half-pay 
list  soon  after  the  war,  were  very 
young  men ;  consequently,  this  list 
did  not  for  many  years  show  a 
marked  tendency  to  diminish,  while 
still  its  occupants  were  getting 
rather  elderly  for  lieutenants  and 
ancients,  and  forgetting  whatever 
they  had  learned  of  regimental 
life.  Seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
after  Waterloo,  the  authorities 
made  an  effort  to  clear  away  some 


of  the  dead  weight;  and  their 
method  (perhaps  I  ought  to  say, 
one  of  their  methods — I  am  not 
sure)  of  doing  this  was  to  bring 
many  of  these  middle-aged  men 
into  vacancies  on  the  full-pay  lists 
of  regiments.  It  was  thought  that 
rather  than  take  the  field  as  sub- 
alterns at  their  time  of  life,  they 
would  sell  their  commissions,  and 
so  give  place  to  younger  aspirants. 
Whether  this  recall  to  full  pay 
was  made  according  to  a  fair  rota- 
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tion,  or  whether  it  was  first  ad- 
dressed to  men  who  had  become 
more  closely  bound  to  civil  life,  I 
cannot  say.  It  was,  however,  a 
good  deal  the  fashion  at  that  time 
to  say  that  they  were  selected 
much  according  to  the  principle  on 
which  Falstaff  chose  his  recruits. 

"I  press  me  none  but  good 
householders,  yeomen's  sons ;  in- 
quire me  out  contracted  bachelors, 
such  as  had  been  asked  twice  on 
the  bans." 

The  effect  of  which,  as  a  rule, 
was,  that  the  good  householders 
and  contracted  bachelors  were  glad 
to  relinquish  all  prospect  of  ever 
drawing  their  swords  again,  and  to 
sell  their  commissions. 

Such  a  routing  out  of  rusty  war- 
riors could,  however,  hardly  occur 
without  producing  some  odd  situa- 
tions ;  and  one  or  two  so  produced 
were  odd  enough.  For  some  of 
the  resurrection  were  in  no  hurry 
to  make  their  final  bows  to  the 
colours.  They  had  hardly  realised 
the  changes  which  had  occurred  in 
the  active  world  while  they  were 
in  retirement;  and  they  thought, 
perhaps,  that  they  could  fall  into 
their  old  places  and  resume  action 
at  the  point  where  they  had  ceased 
from  it  twenty  years  before.  Hence 
there  were  to  be  seen  in  garrison 
towns  gentlemen  "in  fair  round 
bellies,  with  good  capon  lined," 
thin  fells  of  hair,  tender  feet,  and 
other  evidences  of  the  blasting  of 
antiquity,  turning  out,  in  glossy 
coats  and  untarnished  lace,  to  bear 
the  colours,  relearn  the  goose-step, 
and  work  at  company  drill,  many 
of  them  being  older  than  their 
colonels. 

I  know  something  of  two  of 
these  irrepressibles,  both  of  whom 
were  men  who  compelled  regard. 
I  simply  do  not  dare  to  tell  all  I 
know  of  the  first  of  them,  lest  staid 
readers  of  ^  Maga,'  offended  at  the 
extravagances  which  I  might  re- 


late, should  therefore  suspect  the 
accuracy  of  these  veracious  Mus- 
ings. He  was  an  Irishman,  and 
he  beat,  by  a  long  difference,  the 
most  striking  examples  that  I  have 
met  with  in  fiction.  A  treasure 
he  would  have  been  to  Maginn  or 
Lever.  Presumably  ho  was  about 
forty -five  when  he  came  back, 
like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  to  his  old 
ways  as  an  ensign,  after  twenty 
years  of  seclusion.  He  had  been 
mayor  of  an  Irish  borough,  a  great 
sportsman  ipso  teste,  a  violent  poli- 
tician, an  expert  in  every  mode  of 
pleasure  and  manly  studies.  His 
fitting  companions  appeared  to  be 
found  among  officers  of  his  own 
rank,  who  might,  for  their  ages, 
have  been  his  sons ;  and  there 
were  few  indeed  of  them  who, 
with  all  their  freshness,  could  keep 
up  the  pace  with  him  for  three  or 
four  days — and  nights  (the  time 
he  spent  in  bed  was  infinitesimal). 
Portly  and  grey,  he  possessed  ani- 
mal spirits  of  which  it  would  be 
libellous  to  write  simply  that  they 
were  always  good — ^they  were  al- 
ways boisterous,  uproarious.  His 
consumption  of  things  alcoholic 
was  unlimited.  He  had  a  sweet 
voice,  and  would  sometimes  treat 
his  friends  to  a  ballad,  feelingly 
given;  but  what  he  liked  best 
were  baggage-waggon  chants,  also 
feelingly  given,  and  acted  as  well 
as  sung.  Of  quaint  ideas  and 
amusing  nonsense,  he  was  eloquent 
to  an  unbounded  extent ;  I  never 
knew  but  of  one  tongue  (and  that 
an  unfortunate  one  for  England) 
that  could  equal  his  for  quantity. 

It  was  pretty  clearly  ascertained 
that  he  had  not  a  shilling  to  de- 
pend on  besides  his  ensign's  pay. 
Nevertheless  he  was,  as  long  as  he 
could  get  credit,  quite  indifferent 
about  incurring  expense.  Money 
he  borrowed  from  everybody  that 
would  lend  it,  all  his  garrison 
acquaintances    being    laid    under 
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contribution,  and  a  borrowing  cor- 
respondence opened  with  a  large 
circle  of  distant  friends.  This 
"  broth  ov  a  boy  "  was  soon  noto- 
rious at  the  station,  and  it  was 
suspected  that  his  fame  travelled 
beyond  that  and  reached  the  Horse 
Guards ;  for  one  day  he  exhibited, 
with  the  greatest  pride  and  delight, 
a  communication  received  from  the 
Adjutant-General's  department  in- 
forming him  that,  a  vacancy  being 
expected  in  the  lieutenants'  list  of 
a  colonial  corps  stationed  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief would  promote 
him  into  it  if  he  would  undertake 
to  go  out  and  serve  there.  Most 
of  those  about  him  imagined  this 
threatened  condemnation  to  the 
Gold  Coast,  or  some  such  pestif- 
erous region,  to  be  only  a  strong 
hint  to  send  in  his  papers  and 
relieve  the  service  of  his  comrade- 
ship. He,  however,  persisted  in 
looking  upon  the  offer  as  a  mark 
of  high  official  consideration,  and 
he  was  radiant  with  delight — 
giving  additional  emphasis  (if  that 
were  possible)  to  all  his  peculiari- 
ties, drinking  more,  spending  more, 
and  becoming  more  harum-scarum. 
He  wrote  an  effusive  letter  of 
acceptance,  which  was  a  model  of 
official  composition,  and  was  hand- 
ed round  for  perusal  by  all  his  fa- 
miliars before  it  was  despatched. 
Some  one  ventured  to  suggest  that 
it  exhibited  a  few  errors  of  ortho- 
graphy; on  which  he  remarked, 
"All  the  better,  me  boy;  don't 
remove  them  on  anny  account; 
the  Commander-in-Chief  '11  see  that 
I'm  something  above  a  damned 
clerk.  Every  gintleman  should  be 
careful  about  spilling  too  pre- 
cisely." His  hopes  of  rapid  pro- 
motion and  ultimate  distinction 
were  now  of  the  liveliest  kind, 
and  he  published  freely  the  plain 
and  straightforward  calculation 
-according  to   which  he  must  be 


a  field-officer  in  a  year  or  two,  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  in  a  year 
more,  after  which  the  first  serious 
warfare  (of  which  he  distinctly 
perceived  the  approach)  must  see 
him  a  general  of  division. 

The  next  stage  in  the  matter  of 
promotion  gave  great  colour  to  the 
idea  that  the  authorities  had  been 
gently  urging  him  to  leave  the 
service  for  the  service's  good ;  for, 
after  his  richly  worded  acceptance, 
he  received  a  further  notification, 
to  the  effect  that  the  vacancy  to 
which  the  offer  referred  had  un- 
fortunately not  occurred,  but  that 
it  was  hoped  that  another  oppor- 
tunity for  giving  him  advancement 
might  present  itself  before  long. 
This  did  not  dash  his  hopes  in  the 
least.  The  second  letter  was  par- 
aded as  a  proof  that  the  first  offer 
was  now  perceived  to  be  scarcely 
adequate  to  his  merits,  and  that 
after  a  decent  interval  something 
very  choice  would  be  tendered  for 
his  acceptance.  "A  man,"  said 
he,  "needn't  fret  over  a  thing  like 
that,  when  he  knows  he's  to  get 
what's  a  damned  dale  better." 

The  better  thing,  however,  was 
slow  in  coming,  while  another 
event  of  a  less  desirable  kind  ful- 
filled itself,  and  did  not  tarry. 
Our  friend  had  got  very  deeply 
into  the  books  of  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel;  the  Hebrew  had 
been  importunate  that  a  part,  if 
not  the  total,  of  his  account  should 
be  paid;  he  had  not  received  a 
farthing,  and  his  temporal  and 
eternal  confusion  had  been  fre- 
quently drunk  to  in  liquors  of  his 
own  supplying  and  in  others.  The 
creditor  vehemently  begged  for  his 
money,  using  arguments  which  to 
us  Christians,  who  are  enjoined  to 
swear  not  at  all  and  to  speak  the 
truth,  might  appear  somewhat  pro- 
fane. He  could  not,  however,  for 
an  excellent  reason,  extract  any 
money  from  the  unhappy  ancient, 
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whom  at  length  he  delivered  to 
the  officer  and  cast  into  prison. 
How  he  came  out  thence  I  am  un- 
able to  say ;  but  I  do  know  that, 
while  he  lay  in  durance,  his  ener- 
gies, being  reduced  to  very  few 
channels,  escaped  with  great  vio- 
lence by  one  of  them.  He  con- 
trived somehow  to  get  paper,  and 
he  overwhelmed  all  he  knew  with 
lengthy  epistles,  three  and  four  in 
a  day,  all  marked  "with  speed," 
"immediate,"  "urgent,"  or  some 
such  direction.  They,  of  course, 
demanded  an  immediate  supply  of 
money ;  but  they  also  contained 
remarks  in  the  same  style  as  his 
conversation  on  things  in  general, 
and  fearful  denunciations  of  the 
Israelite,  who,  on  the  prisoner's  ap- 
proaching release,  was  to  be  made 
painfully  aware  of  the  enormity  he 
had  committed  in  incarcerating  a 
spirit,  to  revenge  whom  the  whole 
garrison  would  devote  itself. 

I  unfortunately  became  much 
occupied  with  affairs  of  importance 
to  myself  at  this  conjuncture  in  the 
ensign's  career.  I  left  the  coun- 
ty where  he  lay  in  thrall,  and  I 
am  unable  to  say  how  or  when  his 
imprisonment  ended,  or  in  what 
way  he  employed  his  very  palpable 
energies  after  he  was  set  at  liberty. 
I  go  on  to  relate  that,  some  months 
after  I  lost  sight  of  him,  I  was  in 
a  different  part  of  England,  and 
that  here  too  I  happened  to  meet 
with  a  somewhat  odd  specimen  of 
the  resuscitated  subaltern.  This 
time  it  was  a  married  Irishman— 
with  two  bouncing  marriageable 
daughters — who  proved  to  be  an 
interesting  study.  He  was  by  no 
means  so  striking  a  character  as 
the  ex-mayor,  but  rather  a  quiet 
individual — at  any  rate  he  was  so 
before  dinner.  And  what  most 
excited  admiration  concerning  him 
was,  that  he  contrived  to  stow 
away  his  womankind  and  himself, 
and  they  all  managed  to  pass  some 


of  their  lives,  in  two  little  barrack- 
rooms,  each  about  twelve  feet 
square.  The  daughters  were  bright 
Irish  lasses,  full  of  fun,  of  a  most 
sociable  turn,  and  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  anything  strange  in  their 
circumstances.  The  family  prac- 
tised hospitality  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  issued  standing  invita- 
tions to  the  young  people  of  the 
place  to  look  in  upon  them  in  the 
evenings.  A  good  many  did  "  look 
in  "  once  or  twice,  impelled  thereto 
chiefly  by  curiosity  to  discover  how 
the  reception  was  managed,  and 
what  became  of  the  beds  which 
must  undoubtedly  have  found  place 
during  hours  of  rest  in  both  rooms. 
There  was  no  sign  of  them  cer- 
tainly while  the  entertainments 
were  in  progress,  and  tlie  parties 
were  said  to  be  merry  enough,  if 
not  of  a  refined  order.  Odd  trifles 
used  to  occur  worth  joking  about 
afterwards,  and  those  who  heard 
of  these  would  often  be  tempted 
to  go  and  see  for  themselves.  In 
turn  they  would  have  something 
queer  to  relate  and  attract  others. 
In  this  way  a  current  of  society 
was  kept  flowing  towards  Ensign 

0 's  quarters. 

One  evening  a  military  friend, 
with  whom  I  had  been  dining, 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  and  spend 

half   an  hour  in  Ensign  C 's 

rooms,  where  there  were  two  lively 
daughters,  and  something  amusing 
was  sure  to  happen.  I  regretted 
that  I  had  not  the  supreme  felic- 
ity of  being  acquainted  with  Mr 

C or  any  of  his  family.     But 

my  friend  assured  me  that  this 
would  be  no  bar  whatever,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  my  present- 
ing myself  at  their  reception  :  any 
guest  at  the  mess  might  count 
upon  a  welcome  from  the  ladies; 
indeed  he  would  ensure  me  one. 
Under  which  sponsorship  I  went, 
and  was  presented.  There  was 
quite   a  squeeze :    two    or    three 
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ladies  and  two  or  three  male  civil- 
ians, but  the  greater  part  officers 
in  uniform — that  is  to  say,  in  red 
coats,  with  epaulets  and  swallow- 
tails. 

Admission  was  demanded  by  the 
simple  action  of  knuckles  on  the 
door.  And  this  ceremony  having 
been  performed  by  my  introducer, 
we  were  authorised  by  a  tolerably 
strong  female  voice  to  "  caum  in  " ; 
whereupon  a  touch  of  the  latch 
and  a  moderate  pressure  on  the 
door  quickly  procured  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  entertainment  that  was  in 
progress.  But  a  glimpse  only  as 
yet ;  for  the  company  was  so  num- 
erous, that  without  some  little  with- 
drawal of  those  near  the  entrance 
an  opening  broad  enough  for  our 
requirement  could  not  be  made. 
However,  e^gain  was  heard  the 
commanding  voice — 

"  Moight  I  trouble  ye,  Mr  Jack- 
son? Mrs  Brewer,  if  ye  would 
koindly  stand  clear  of  th'  in- 
trance." 

And  in  half  a  minute  we  were 
in  the  room  and  the  door  shut 
again. 

One  of  the  Misses  C — 


— ,  evi- 
dently the  owner  of  the  voice 
which  we  had  heard  from  without, 
stood  ready  to  receive  the  guests. 
She  welcomed  my  friend,  and  de- 
clared herself  ^'  deloighted  "  to  see 
an  acquaintance  of  his. 

"  Ye  live  in  the  town,  now,  don't 
ye?  Yes,  I've  heard  the  name, 
though  we've  not  been  here  long. 
It's  a  charming  quarter,  quite 
fashionable  and  truly  ple£isant. 
But  what  a  cold  night !  The  win- 
ter's coming  fast  now,  and  I  niver 
had  the  dacency  to  offer  ye  anny 
refrishment.  Molly,  dear,  give 
these  gintlemen  something  to  war- 
rum  them.  Pass  on  now  to  the  tay- 
table,  and  Molly '11  look  after  ye." 

Molly,  so  invoked,  effected  a 
little  opening  in  the  distinguished 
circle  which  surrounded  her,  and 
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we  passed  under  her  ca]^  as  a 
knock  behind  told  us  that  addi- 
tional guests  were  coming  to  oc- 
cupy the  space  which  we  thus 
vacated.  The  tea-table  was  of 
necessity  a  small  afiair,  but  it 
supported  a  portly  urn,  which  was 
intended,  as  was  clear,  to  replen- 
ish other  vessels  than  the  teapot, 
for  sundry  bottles  and  glasses  and 
a  heap  of  spoons  lay  on  the  little 
board.  "You  gintlemen'll  niver 
thank  me  for  bidding  ye  take  tay, 
will  ye  now  ? "  said  Miss  Molly  to 
us,  with  a  delightful  smile  and  an 
ogle ;  "  but  there's  what  ye  think 
more  supportin' — and  let  me  tell  ye, 
that  poteen  desarves  notice.  Ye'd 
say  so  if  ye  knew  its  history," 

We  entreated  that  the  history 
might  be  communicated  to  us 
from  Miss  Molly's  lips.  "Is  it 
now,"  she  said,  "  when  Peg's  call- 
ing me  every  minute  to  attind  to 
our  company  ?  Sure  ye  must  be 
joking.  But  some  day,  ye  know, 
I'll  maybe  tell  ye.  Say,  now, 
what  shall  it  be,  and  will  I  hand 
ye  the  matarials  ? "  Having  just 
come  from  the  mess -table,  we 
were  hardly  ready  for  warm  tipple, 
and  said  so.  "  Well,  if  ye  won't 
dhrink  yet,  perhaps  ye'U  pass  on 
and  make  room  for  the  new-com- 
ers. There's  mamma  not  very 
much  besaiged  at  this  minute,  and 
ye've  a  chance  of  paying  your 
compliments."  Miss  Molly,  from 
practice  and  through  possessing 
the  Irish  faculty  of  taking  aim 
round  a  corner,  may  have  managed 
to  distinguish  mamma  from  where 
she  stood,  but  assuredly  we  could 
do  no  such  thing.  We  saw  only 
a  mass  of  scarlet  and  gold,  with 
here  and  there  a  shade  or  two  of 
black  or  a  flutter  of  muslin,  the 
components  of  which  twisted  and 
threaded  as  in  an  ant-hill ;  it  would 
have  cheered  an  epaulet  -  maker 
to  observe  them.  In  time,  how- 
ever, and  after  being  a  good  deal 
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scratched  by  the  precious  metal, 
we  scored  two  yards  of  progress, 
and  were  aware  of  a  lady  in  an 
amethyst  turban  (which  had  been 
worn  more  than  once  before,  I  am 
sure)  and  an  ill-fitting  front  of 
hair,  who  would  have  waved  a  fan 
before  her  had  there  been  room  to 
do  so,  and  who  did  occasionally 
give  a  little  motion  to  that  appli- 
ance. She  received  our  homage 
graciously,  and  to  our  expressed 
hope  that  she  found  the  station 
agreeable,  replied — 

"  I  think  the  place  is  simply  de- 
loightful.  It's  refrishing  to  lave 
the  country  and  to  get  back  to  a 
little  gaiety  and  fashion.  WeVe 
been  retoired,  ye  know,  for  some 
little  toime ;  but  I've  the  happi- 
ness at  last  to  see  Mr  0 re- 

shume  his  place  in  the  profession 
that's  so  dear  to  him." 

"  Have  you  resided,"  it  was  in- 
quired by  us,  "in  a  very  remote 
part  of  the  kingdom?  It  can 
scarcely  be  that  you  have  been  long 
estranged  from  fashionable  life." 

"  'Deed,  then,  we  wor  far  enough 
away.  We've  come  from  Oirland  ; 
what  do  ye  think  of  that?  I 
know  ye'll  scarce  believe  me,  for 
I'm  tould  that  I  haven't  th'  accint 
at  all  sthrong.  But  I'll  niver  de- 
noy  me  native  land — niver  1 " 

We  were,  of  course,  enchanted 

that  Mrs  0 had  seen  fit  to 

emerge  from  her  seclusion  and 
to  embellish  once  more  the  beau 
monde, 

"  Oh,  as  for  mesilf,  ye  know,  it's 
no  matter  at  all,  not  the  laste. 
But  whin  I  regard  things  as  a 
mother,  it's  entoirly  differ'nt.  Th' 
opporchunity  has  come  most  con- 
vaniently  for  inthrojuicing  me  dear 
children.  When  ye  come  to  know 
Peg  and  Molly  betther,  as  I  hope 
ye  soon  will,  ye'U  find  for  your- 
silves  what  refoined  and  affec- 
tionate natures  they  have — a  little 
shoy  and  resarved  at  firrust,  per- 


haps (and  all  the  better  too),  but, 
sure,  that'll  wear  off  upon  acquain- 
tance." 

Somewhere  about  here  the  in- 
teresting colloquy  was  interrupted 
by  a  very  loud  voice,  which  proved 

to  be  that  of  Ensign  C ^  the 

host,  protesting  that  he  niver  in  his 
life  heard  anything  so  indacent  or 
so  profane ;  that  he  couldn't  have 
believed  that  any  man  who  could 
be  a  guist  in  his  quarters  would 
dhrame  of  spaking  with  patience  of 
that  thief  ov  the  worruld,  O'Con- 
nell,  and  that  he  must  take  a  taste 
to  purify  his  idayas  before  he  could 
be  fit  to  convarse  again. 

I  did  not  see  how  he  "  took  his 
taste,"  being  otherwise  occupied ; 
but  I  was  given  to  understand, 
and  indeed  the  event  proved,  that 
it  was  something  jnore  than  the 
word  taste  would  in  the  vernacu- 
lar imply.  Meanwhile  the  two 
daughters  of  his  house,  evidently 
a  little  fluttered  at  the  turn  things 
were  taking,  came  up,  making  con- 
scious looks  and  signs,  to  their 
mother.  The  ofl&cer  who  hstd  pre- 
sumed to  name  O'Connell  without 
an  execration  on  him  had  gone  off 
in  high  dudgeon  at  0 's  over- 
bearing language,  and  the  room 
was  rapidly  thinning.  The  occu- 
pation of  the  young  ladies  near 
the  door  was  therefore  gone. 

My  friend  and  I,  by  a  common 
impulse,  determined  to  beat  a  re- 
treat as  soon  as  practicable;  but 
we  were  now  a  good  way  from 
the  door,  and  we  could  not  turn 
away  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  Misses  C came  up.  What- 
ever it  was  that  disturbed  them, 
they  did  not  lose  their  presence 
of  mind,  but  began  conversing  with 
apparent  sang  froid.  My  friend 
remarked  to  Miss  Molly  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  her  relieved  of 
her  laborious  duty  at  the  tea- 
table,  to  which  she  replied — 

<<  I  don't  by  anny  manes  forgit 
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that  je  sheered  off  from  me  ref rish- 
mints  with  a  promise  to  come  again 
for  a  dandy  or  something.  Now 
I'd  loike  to  know,  have  ye  kipt 
your  wurrud  1" 

He  said  she  ought  to  have  set 
him  the  example,  which  would  have 
heen  far  better  than  precept ;  when 
Miss  Peg  came  to  her  sister's  res- 
cue by  saying — 

"  Ah,  then,  she'd  have  sit  th' ex- 
ample if  it  had  been  convanient. 
Molly's  noflincher,!  can  tell  ye;  but 
how  could  she  be  taking  glass  for 
glass  with  aiche  of  the  company  1" 

"  Mr     C ,"     said     madam, 

"  hopes  to  enjoy  loif e  again  as  in 
th'  ould  Peninsular  days.  I  won- 
der will  we  see  the  Juke  some 
day.    He  could  hardly  be  expected 

to    remimber  0 now,  unless 

somebody  tould  him  who  it  was." 

This  observation,  which  did  not 
seem  apropos  of  what  went  be- 
fore, was  nevertheless  apposite  to 
what  was  in  the  minds  of  all 
three  ladies.      They  were  eyeing 

Ensign  C with  some  anxiety 

(the  room  being  by  this  time  clear 
enough  for  them  to  see  him).  I 
saw  him  too,  and  observed  how 
his  eyes  rolled,  how  red  his  face 
had  got,  and  how  he  worked  the 
muscles  of  his  cheeks  so  as  to 
agitate  his  great  mutton-chop 
whiskers. 

"As  I  live,  mamma,  he's  going 
to  do  it,"  exclaimed  Miss  Peg. 

"  Oh,  niver,"  retorted  Mrs  0 . 

"  Stop  him.  Peg,  stop  him  ! " 

"  Stop  a  voiper  that's  chased  by 
St  Patrick  !  how  will  I  stop  him  1 " 
answered  Peg. 

"Oh,  Molly,  spake  to  him. 
He'll  be  gintle  with  you,"  pro- 
ceeded the  mother. 

"I'd  rayther  avoid  the  gintle- 
niss  at  prisint,"  was  the  reply. 
But  conversation  was  now  quite 

interrupted  by  0 ,  who  in  very 

decided  tones  delivered  himself  of 
the  following  comments : — 


"Ladies  and  gintlemia,  if  mo 
hair  should  happen  to  be  standing 
on  ind  or  me  eyes  to  be  starting 
from  their  sockits,  'tisn't  without 
a  raison,  for  if  iver  a  paceful  man 
resaved  provocation,  there's  been 
a  foul  indignity  offered  here  this 
noight.  Perhaps  ye  heard — ^if  ye 
didn't,  I  did — the  divilish  remark 
that  was  lately  made  in  this  room, 
which,  whativer  else  it  may  be,  is 
the  home  of  a  Protestant  gintle- 
man.  Perhaps  ye  heard  how  a 
person  wearing  a  British  uniform, 
not  tin  minutes  ago  gave  utther- 
ance  to  exprissions  indicating  that 
that  child  of  hill,  O'Connell  (that 
I  should  spake  his  murdering 
name !),  moight  possibly  be  a  sin- 
sare  and  a  conscientious  man. 
Blood  and  thunder,  think  of  that ! 
In  moi  apartmints  too,  where  I'd 
roast  the  Pope  if  I  had  him  here, 
as  the  divil'U  roast  him  hereafter. 
Now,  I'll  say  no  more  about 
what's  past.  We  can't  recall  that, 
more's  the  pity;  and  I'm  not 
going  to  trouble  me  guists  with 
a  renewal  of  that  grief.  But  I 
think,  as  a  loyal  Oirish  Protest- 
ant)  I  may  ask  ye  to  join  me  in 
purifying  this  atmosphere  which 
has  been  so  foully  tainted,  by 
drinking  the  great  and  loyal  toast 
so  dear  to  every  thrue  heart, 
and  making  a  gineral  confission 
of  the  pure  faith.  Are  ye  ready ; 
if  not,  fill  up,  and  I'll  give  the 
words." 

Having     said     which,     Ensign 

C proceeded  straightway   to 

turn  up  the  legs  of  his  regimental 
trousers  until  his  knees  were  bare, 
and  then  he  knelt  upon  the  floor. 

Mrs   C rose  from   her  seat, 

looking  rather  distressed.  The 
two  young  ladies,  not  on  bare 
knees,  knelt  on  two  stools  or 
cushions,  holding  their  busts  up- 
right, and  looking  very  like  some 
figures  on  medieval  brasses,  with 
the  addition  that  each  held  a  glass 
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in  her  hand.  The  company  in 
general — a  remnant  only — stood 
in  surprised  expectation.  Pres- 
ently   C 's    voice,    loud     and 

emotional,  rolled  forth  the  terms 
of  "The  glorious,  pious,  and  im- 
mortal memory,"  omitting  no  an- 
athema, and  not  forgetting  the 
gun  at  Athlone.  The  solemn 
liturgy  having  been  pronounced, 
he  tossed  off  a  bumper  of  whisky, 
and  his  daughters  emptied  their 
glasses.  All  three  then  arose  from 
their  knees — refreshed,  let  us  hope, 
by  the  holy  office. 

My  readers  will,  I  daresay,  un- 
derstand that  my  companion  and 
I  were  ready  to  depart  after  this, 
and    that  we    made    our    escape 

without  delay.     0 was  silent, 

though  looking  thunderbolts,  as 
we  made  our  adieus.  The  ladies 
regretted  our  early  departure,  and 
hoped  we  would  look  in  again 
some  night  soon. 


I  cannot  tell  how  poor  C- 


got  divorced  from  the  service; 
but  of  course  he  had  to  go.  I 
do,  however,  know  (for  I  met  her 
afterwards),  that  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters did  not  find  this  sojourn  in 
garrison  altogether  unprofitable. 
She  made  captive  a  young  officer 
— as  little  likely,  one  would  have 
said,  to  succumb  to  such  influence 
as  could  be  imagined — married 
him,  went  with  him  to  the  Crimea 
and  India,  where  he  gained  hon- 
our and  promotion,  presented 
him  with  a  numerous  progeny, 
and  is  now  the  mistress  of  a 
comfortable  house,  with  land  and 
beeves    attached,   in    one   of  the 

southern  counties.    0 ,  if  alive, 

must  be  a  very  old  man;  but  he 
may  be  still  with  the  minority,  for 
he  looked  of  old  as  if  nothing 
would  kill  him.  Possibly  he 
cheered  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill 
last  winter. 


MAD     DOGS. 


I  have  met  people  who  do  not 
believe  in  mad  dogs — rather,  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  communica- 
tion of  canine  madness  to  human 
beings.  These  sceptics  have  ex- 
plained their  unbelief  by  saying 
that  nervous  people,  having  been 
bitten,  have  frightened  themselves 
into  excited  conditions  of  mind 
and  body  from  which  they  have 
died,  and  that  they  needed  not  to 
have  suffered  at  all  if  they  could 
have  prevented  apprehension  of 
the  evil  from  overmastering  them. 
It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  the 
dread  of  having  imbibed  so  terrible 
a  disease  as  hydrophobia  must  be 
sufficiently  appalling.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  mere  terror 
(though  it  might  do  it  now  and 
then)  could  frequently  produce  the 
symptoms.  We  must,  I  am  afraid, 
admit  that  the  disease  is  communi- 


cable. So  believing,  I  have  been 
well  pleased  with  the  regulations 
that  have  been  in  force  in  London 
during  the  last  few  months.  The 
suprema  lex  certainly  demands  that 
reasonable  precautions  should  be 
constantly  taken  against  this  very 
terrible  evil.  And  I  think  that 
most  with  whom  I  have  spoken  on 
the  subject,  quite  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  the  restrictions  are 
in  a  general  way  just  and  proper, 
only  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
enforced  against  tlieir  dogs.  Theirs 
are  notoriously  healthy,  well  cared 
for,  sweetly  tempered  animals,  to 
incommode  which  is  a  shame  and 
a  sin.  It  is  very  different  with  the 
dogs  of  the  public — foul,  thirsty, 
ill-conditioned  curs :  by  all  means 
keep  them  under  strict  control. 

It  is  in  vain  that  I  have  repre- 
sented to  my  acquaintances  that, 
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in  very  many  instances — in  fact, 
in  most  instances  of  which  I  have 
credible  information — the  poisoned 
bite  has  been  inflicted  by  an  ani- 
mal well  known  to  the  person 
bitten,  and  believed  to  have  been 
in  a  perfectly  sane  condition,  and 
to  have  had  no  communication  with 
rabid  dogs.  They  were  not  to  be 
convinced  that  their  purely  bred 
and  well -trained  pets  should  be 
thought  in  the  least  prone  to  rabies ; 
but  they  thought  that  for  the  sake 
of  these  dogs,  it  was  right  to  im- 
pose a  strict  restraint  upon  the 
dogs  of  others. 

I  am  looking,  as  I  write,  at  a 
scar  on  one  of  my  wrists,  which 
even  now,  decades  after  its  inflic- 
tion, most  observers  would,  from 
its  form,  decide  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  teeth  of  some  pretty 
large  animal.  It  was  caused  in  no 
such  way,  but  by  a  rough  heavy 
stone  which  rolled  over  the  place. 
Yet  nothing  could  ever  satisfy  a 
near  relative  of  mine  that  I  had 
not  been  bitten.  Unfortunately, 
my  own  conduct  was  calculated  to 
arouse  suspicion.  I  was  an  urchin 
of  some  six  years  or  so  old  when  I 
got  marked,  and  I  had  been  par- 
ticularly forbidden  by  my  relation 
ever  to  go  into  or  near  a  certain 
enclosure  where  some  formidable 
dogs  were  known  to  be  kept,  for 
she  had  a  dread  of  dogs  in  general, 
and  a  horror  of  those  dogs  in  par- 
ticular. I  allowed  myself  to  be 
enticed  by  other  children  into  this 
forbidden  area,  which  was  a  nice 
place  to  play  in,  and  there  it  was 
that  I  got  my  wound.  The  doctor 
had  to  be  sent  for  to  plaster  it  up, 
and,  of  course,  I  was  strictly  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  casualty.  I  knew 
that  I  had  been  disobedient,  and 
gave  at  first  a  wrong  account  of 
the  affair  so  far  as  the  scene  of  it 
was  concerned.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  my  love  of  fiction,  I 
was  not  clever  at  it  in  those  days. 


My  narrative  broke  down.  I 
speedily  had  to  confess  that  I  had 
been  in  the  forbidden  precincts; 
but  of  course  I  stuck  to  it  that 
the  dogs  had  nothing  to  do  with 
my  wound.  I  stuck  to  it  in  vain. 
As  I  had  been  untruthful  as  to 
the  place,  it  was  not  unfairly 
judged  that  I  might  have  been  so 
concerning  the  caus^  of  my  hurt. 
My  relative  made  herself  very 
miserable,  through  her  misgiving 
that  I  had  been  bitten.  Yet  she 
was  politic,  and  would  not  press 
me  too  hard  while  I  was  in  the 
heat  of  insisting.  She  rather  bore 
her  horrible  suspicion  for  a  while, 
till  general  discussion  of  the  case 
had  subsided.  Then  she  plied  me 
craftily  with  sudden  remarks,  with 
offered  bribes,  through  (teachers^ 
through  other  boys,  using  every 
art  to  prove  the  truth  of  that 
which  she  so  much  dreaded.  Poor 
soul !  I  could  never  reassure  her  \ 
and  after  I  was  too  old  to  be 
thought  capable  of  inventing  a 
falsehood  about  such  a  matter,  she 
still  fancied  that  I  might  be  con- 
tinuing the  deception  in  order  to 
spare  her  alarms.  During  my 
early  youth  she  often  told  me  that 
her  mind  could  never  be  at  ease 
concerning  that  unlucky  tell-tale 
scar.  But  she  saw  me  grow  to 
manhood  without  exhibiting  any 
tendency  to  bite ;  and  so,  I  hope, 
attained  in  time  to  the  assurance 
that,  dog  or  no  dog,  I  had  escaped 
contagion. 

I  cannot  remember  that  I  was 
ever  much  in  the  way  of  getting 
bitten  myself ;  but  I  once  had  con- 
siderable trouble  in  consequence  of 
a  favourite  retriever  taking  sud- 
denly to  biting.  The  cause  of  this 
I  afterwards  discovered  to  be  that 
a  stupid  old  servant  had  over-fed 
the  animal  with  flesh,  and  made 
him  ferocious.  Much  occupation 
prevented  me  from  noticing  how 
ill-conditioned  the  dog  had  become, 
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until  complaint  after  complaint 
from  sufferers  obliged  me  to  look 
into  the  matter.  Of  course  there 
was  a  return  to  a  proper  diet,  and 
the  beast  began  to  recover  good 
manners.  It  cost  me  something 
to  get  condonation  of  his  doings, 
and  to  buy  off  intending  poisoners, 
for  a  munlerous  idea  was  darken- 
ing some  vindictive  minds.  But 
my  hardest  dispute  was  with  a 
mL  in  a  position  of  some  imports 
ance,  who  surprised  me  by  the 
simplicity,  not  above  that  of  a 
villager,  with  which  he  conducted 
his  case.  He  knew  both  me  and 
the  dog  pretty  well.  He  had  not 
had  a  severe  bite.  I  was  able  to 
satisfy  him  that  the  beast  continued 
perfectly  well,  and  was  fast  becom- 
ing gentle  as  of  old. 

"  But,"  said  the  bitten,  "  he  may 
go  mad  some  day." 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  won't," 
I  answered.  "  I  don't  see  why  he 
should." 

"  And  if  he  should,  I  shall  go 
mad  too." 

"  How  can  you  think  so  ?  The 
idea  is  unreasonable." 

"Not  at  all,  sir.  I  know  it 
must  be  so." 

"Upon  reflection,  you  will,  I 
think,  see  that,  as  the  dog  is 
quite  well  now,  you  have  nothing 
to  dread  in  the  future  from  the 
past  bite." 

But  this  was  just  what  the  com- 
plainant thought  that  he  had  to 
dread  the  effects  of ;  and  further, 
he  represented  that  the  only  way 
in  which  he  could  be  relieved  from 
his  fear  was  by  putting  the  poor 
dog  to  death  while  he  was  yet 
sound,  so  that  he  might  never  get 
the  chance  of  going  mad. 

I,  of  course,  resisted  the  demand 
of  my  dog's  life ;  but  the  man,  who 
had  felt  the  dog's  teeth,  seemed  so 
terrified  at  the  fate  which  might 
possibly  be  in  store  for  him,  that  I 
took  some  pains  to  reassure  him. 


and  induced  one  or  two  medical 
men,  who  were  friends  to  us  both, 
to  reason  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  his  fears.  But  it  was  in  vain : 
he  did  not  care  for  what  the  doc- 
tors said,  but  complained  aloud 
that  I,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  a 
dog  —  an  animal,  and  not  a  pre- 
possessing one — alive,  would  leave 
him  indefinitely  with  a  frightful 
death  hanging  over  him  by  a  hair. 

I  know  not  how  the  dispute 
would  have  ended  but  for  a  piece 
of  luck.  The  poor  bitten  man  was 
not  commandant  in  his  own  house, 
though  he  held  a  sufficiently  im- 
portant public  office.  Nobody, 
probably,  after  what  I  have  said 
about  his  fears,  ^iU  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  he  had  a  better  three- 
quarters.  They  had  a  son,  a  very 
delicate  boy  of  some  ten  years  old, 
concerning  whom  they  were  most 
anxious  to  make  a  certain  arrange- 
ment which  they  had  hitherto 
found  impracticable.  I,  as  I  often 
talked  and  lamented  over  this  folly 
about  the  dog,  became  acquainted 
with  what  was  desired  about  the 
boy ;  and  most  fortunately  it  was 
a  matter  in  which  I  had  the  means 
of  procuring  them  gratification 
through  some  friends  at  a  distance. 
I  was  about  to  do  the  kindness 
offhand,  hoping  that  in  return  I 
should  find  mercy  for  my  dog, 
when  a  friend  who  learned  my 
intention  advised  me  not  to  trust 
to  the  gratitude  of  a  timorous 
man,  but  to  go  about  the  business 
with  discretion. 

"Why,  what  am  I  to  do?"  I 
inquired.  "  I  can't  make  the  man 
rational.  I  can  lay  him  under  an 
obligation." 

"Tell  madam  what  you  have 
the  power  of  doing,"  answered  my 
friend,  "and  insist  that  if  you  do 
it,  nothing  more  may  be  heard 
against  the  dog.  She  probably 
knows  better  than  any  one  else 
how  to  bring  him  to  reason." 
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This  advice  I  followed  The 
better  three-quarters  quite  appre- 
ciated the  benefit  which  I  could  do 
for  her  son,  and  undertook  that  if 
I  would  effect  it,  the  grievance 
against  the  dog  should  cease  and 
determine.  I  immediately  set  about 
my  friendly  office ;  and  how  the 
lady  managed  it  I  know  not,  but  I 
soon  had  cause  to  acknowledge  that 

"  What  her  words  avouched  her  charms 
had  done." 

And  the  dog  and  his  bite  sank  from 
that  time  out  of  notice,  and  were 
soon  things  of  the  past. 

It  will  be  a  great  thing  for 
mankind  if  M.  Pasteur  shall  prove 
to  have  acquired  the  power  over 
hydrophobia  to  which  he  lays 
claim.  I  do  not  as  yet  dare  to 
hope  that  he  is  successful — dis- 
eases have  such  a  tiresome  way  of 
reasserting  themselves  after,  ac- 
cording to  scientific  rules,  they 
have  been  rendered  subject  to 
treatment ;  but  I  should  cordially 
rejoice  in  his  triumph. 

These  remarks  shall  now  con- 
clude with  an  account  of  an  ad- 
venture connected  with  rabies 
which  did  not  happen  to  myself, 
but  to  a  military  friend,  who  told 
me  the  story  himself,  and  in  whose 
statement  I  have  entire  confidence. 
This  ofiSicer  was,  some  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  in  one  of  our  colonies 
where  there  was  some  sport  to  be 
had,  though  it  was  enjoyed  in  a 
somewhat  unsophisticated  manner. 
He  was  going  off  for  a  few  days' 
shooting  into  the  country  at  some 
distance  from  his  station,  and  had 
collected  a  cry  of  dogs,  partly  by 
borrowing,  partly  by  impounding, 
which  he  assembled  and  secured 
in  an  attic  room  of  the  barrack  in 
which  he  was  quartered. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  he 
heard,  after  mess,  a  most  awful 
conflict  going  on  in  the  garret 
among  the  imprisoned  pack.     His 


only  dread  was  that  some  of  them 
(and  he  couldn't  spare  one)  might 
be  disabled  in  the  mcUe,  and  un- 
able to  start  with  him  in  the  early 
morning.  He  summoned  his  ser- 
vant, and  they  together  burst  into 
the  chamber  where  the  free  fight 
was  going  on.  A  sufficiently  sav- 
age encounter  it  was;  but  the 
entrance  of  the  officer  and  his 
man  had  the  effect  of  silencing 
the  least  enraged  of  the  combat- 
ants, and  the  war  was  maintained 
after  a  little  by  only  three  furious 
animals  which  no  persuasion  could 
subdue,  and  which  had  at  last  to 
be  separated  by  main  force.  The 
three  dogs  were  all  so  injured  that 
they  could  not  be  taken  to  the 
sport  on  the  morrow ;  and  my 
friend  and  his  servant  both  were 
severely  bitten  while  struggling 
with  the  dogs.  When  the  row 
was  over  the  officer  tied  up  his 
own  and  his  servant's  hands,  and 
went  to  bed.  In  the  morning  he 
started  with  a  diminished  pack, 
but  otherwise  according  to  pro- 
gramme, attended,  not  by  his 
body-servant  who  had  been  bitten, 
but  by  men  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  field-sports  of  the  colony. 
Whether  the  expedition  was  suc- 
cessful in  respect  of  game  I  cannot 
remember,  neither  is  that  point 
very  essential  to  the  little  tale. 
Two  or  three  days  were  pleasantly 
spent  in  country  air,  and  my 
friend  the  officer  returned  duly 
into  garrison  at  the  expiration  of 
his  leave. 

As  he  approached  the  barracks 
he  became  aware  of  a  most  un- 
earthly howling  or  screaming,  ut- 
tered not  in  bursts  or  short  cries, 
but  sustained  and  piteous.  It  was 
distressing  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  stopped  the  first  soldier  whom 
he  met  to  ask  what  it  meant.  The 
soldier  did  not  belong  to  his  own 
regiment,  and  therefore  did  not 
recognise  him ;   but  he  told  him 
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the  unearthly  sounds  were  emitted 

by  the  servant  of  Captain  P 

of  the  — th,  who  was  in  hospital 
raging  with  hydrophobia ! 

My  friend  was  Captain  P , 

and  one  may  fancy  the  feelings 
with  which  he  received  the  infor- 
mation. He  went  off  at  once  to 
the  regimental  doctor,  and  ascer- 
tained that  the  report  which  he 
had  heard  was  only  too  true. 

"  The  poor  fellow  will  die,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  after  probably  a  great 
deal  more  suffering." 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  for  the  poor 
man,"  answered  the  captain ;  "  but 
his  fate  touches  me  more  closely 
than  you  may  think.  I  was  bitten 
at  the  same  time  as  my  servant. 
Look  here." 

"The  devil!" 

**  Yes,  by  Jove  !  "We  were  both 
hauling  at  two  fighting  brutes  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th,  and  I 
plastered  up  both  wounds  before 
bedtime.     What  shall  I  do  ? " 

"  Do  1  There's  precious  little  to 
be  done.  Your  bite  has  almost 
closed,  and  mischief,  supposing  any 
to  have  been    done,   is    wellnigh 


past  prevention.  Ill  do  what  I 
can.  But  do  you  dismiss  the  mat- 
ter as  much  as  you  can  from  your 
mind.  Brooding  on  such  a  danger 
is  the  worst  thing  possible.  You're 
all  right  now.  Let  us  hope  that 
you  may  keep  so." 

Captain  P ,  who  was  pretty 

strong-minded,  went  off  determined 
not  to  torment  himself  before  the 
time.  If  he  was  destined  to  go 
mad  the  affliction  must  be  endured, 
but  he  certainly  would  not  go  half- 
way to  meet  it.  His  servant  died, 
as  the  doctor  had  predicted.  He 
got  another  from  the  ranks,  and 
went  on  exactly  in  his  old  routine, 
amusing  himself  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  never  (as  he  afterwards  assured 
me)  losing  half  an  hour's  sleep  by 
reason  of  the  jeopardy  in  which  he 
stood. 

I  saw  him  alive  and  hearty  more 
than  twenty  years  after  his  bite. 
It  was  lucky  for  him  that  he  was 
not  a  nervous  man.  Had  he  been 
so,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
died  from  apprehension,  though 
clearly  he  had  never  imbibed  the 
poison. 


COMPOSITE   CHARACTERS   IN   FICTION. 


Horace's  caution  against  creat- 
ing poetic  nightmares  or  monsters 
by  combining  incongruous  and 
impossible  parts  in  the  characters 
of  fiction,  plainly  points  to  his 
opinion  that  the  persons  repre- 
sented in  a  piece  will  be  for  the 
most  part  composite  productions, 
not  copies  of  actual  beings.  He 
is  solicitous  only  that  the  constit- 
uents shall  not  be  inconsistent  with 
each  other  or  with  the  known  laws 
of  nature.  The  very  stress  which 
he  lays  upon  the  importance  of 
composing  figures  with  care  and 
judgment,  proves  that  he  did  not 
think  mere  copies  from  the  life 
would  suffice  for  impressive  fiction. 


It  may  be  admitted  that  "truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction" — some- 
times ;  but  assuredly  all  the  truths 
of  this  workaday  world,  or  a  batch 
of  them  taken  at  random,  would 
yield  but  poor  entertainment  if 
they  might  not  be  dressed  a  little. 
And  the  same  of  the  characters. 
To  present  interesting  characters, 
real  men  have  to  be  dissected,  and 
then  arbitrarily  put  together ;  but, 
as  Horace  has  said,  the  composer 
must  be  especially  cautious  of 
what  members,  whether  corporeal 
or  mental,  he  may  join,  lest  in 
attempting  a  masterpiece  he  ac* 
complish  an  extravagance. 

Now,  supposing  that  the  most 
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striking  characters  iu  fiction  have 
been  compounded,  I  have  amused 
myself  with  imagining  the  number 
of  living  beings  from  whom  a 
great  master  would  choose  to 
construct  a  finished  presentment. 
But^  aQ  this  is  inquiring  in  an 
unlimited  field,  I  have  altered 
the  process  to  examining  some 
celebrated  creations,  and  trying 
whether  my  memory  of  actued 
life  would  yield  me  the  ingredi- 
ents of  them.  Have  I,  for  in- 
stance, ever  known  persons  from 
whose  characters  Mr  PecksnifiTor 
Colonel  Newcome  may  have  been 
put  together?  Have  I  ever  had 
acquaintances  out  of  whom  a  Eal- 
staff  may  have  been  drawn  and 
then  compacted?  Inquiries  like 
these  give  rise  to  a  world  of  re- 
miniscence and  musing ;  especially 
does  the  last  of  them,  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  sources  of  Falstaff,  try 
memory  and  judgment.  I  long  ago 
mentally  recorded  a  character  who 
combined  a  great  many  of  Sir 
John's  peculiarities.  He  had  been 
a  departmental  officer  in  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  European  wars, — 
a  &t,  grey,  jovial  bachelor.  He 
boiled  over  with  droll  anecdotes, 
and  delighted  in  sack  and  late 
hours.  His  morals,  making 
allowance  for  the  difference  of 
the  times,  must  have  been  much 
on  a  par  with  those  of  the  fat 
knight,  and  his  philosophy  of  the 
same  school.  Younger  men  joked 
much  with  and  at  him ;  he  was 
good-humoured,  and  certainly  the 
cause  that  wit  was  in  others.  But 
there,  I  think,  the  resemblance 
stops.  My  old  acquaintance  dealt 
entirely  in  reflected  wit.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  him  say 
a  good  thing  by  way  of  repartee  or 
comment,  though  he  was  very  quick 
at  appreciating  anything  sparkling 
from  the  mouth  of  another.     He 


did  not  gird  continually  at  any 
unlucky  Bardolph  or  Shallow.  I 
believe  him  to  have  been  honest  in 
all  his  money  dealings ;  and  though 
he  was  slow  to  take  offence,  he 
would  probably  not  have  been 
backward  in  defending  his  honour 
if  he  considered  it  to  have  been 
invaded.  Indeed,  though  a  good 
deal  of  liberty  was  taken,  with 
him,  there  was  a  line  which  that 
liberty  did  not  overpass.  This 
old  fellow  makes  a  capital  ground- 
work for  a  Falstaff;  but  in  order 
to  find  Falstaff's  wit  and  scampish 
readiness,  I  have  summoned  the 
shadows  of  the  past  in  vain.  One 
or  two  really  witty  men  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing,  and  one 
or  two  dodgers  exceedingly  clever 
at  turning  all  to  a  merriment 
when  they  were  in  serious  scrapes; 
but  out  of  all  my  experience,  I 
cannot  arrive  at  the  measure  of  a 
Falstaff.  This  is  not  extraordinary 
when  we  consider  what  rarest  parts 
are  included  in  him,  insomuch  that 
Macaulay  has  said^  that  "  all  the 
good  sayings  of  the  facetious  houses 
of  Absolute  and  Surface  mighthave 
been  clipped  from  the  single  char- 
acter of  Falstaff  without  being 
missed."  He  has  not  been  formed 
altogether  out  of  everyday  men, 
and  yet  nobody  complains  that 
he  has  been  a  bit  overdrawn, — 
even  the  exceptionally  striking 
elements  have  been  so  presented 
that  they  appear  perfectly  natural. 
Now,  if  it  require  great  circum- 
spection to  put  together  harmoni- 
ously the  characteristics  of  ordinary 
people,  whom,  or  their  likes,  every- 
body has  seen,  how  positively  dan- 
gerous must  it  be  to  cull  from 
beings  such  as  few  men  can  have 
had  experience  of !  It  is  not  simply 
absolute  truth,  it  is  recognised 
truth,  that  an  author  must  dis- 
cover.    You  will  produce  the  real 
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pig  from  under  your  cloak  in  vain 
if  your  readers  or  audience  have 
decided  that  the  squeak  which 
they  heard  was  a  bad  imitation. 

But  if  the  ancestry  of  Ealstaff 
is  hard  to  trace,  I  don't  think 
there  is  the  same  difficulty  with 
fictitious  characters  which  are  not 
of  supreme  achievement.  Less 
recherches  creations,  however  orig- 
inal they  may  seem  as  they  come 
from  the  ojfficina  of  the  master, 
can  be  dissected  with  greater  suc- 
cess. Trying  for  Pistol's  elements 
in  my  memory,  I  thought  I  found 
them  all. 

Pistol's  volubility,  his  craze  to 
exhibit  nothings  as  emotional  sub- 
jects, his  provoking  taunts,  and  his 
cowardice  when  brought  to  account 
for  his  gibes,  I  find  all  in  one 
example  into  whose  society  I  was 
thrown  as  a  lad,  and  of  whose 
subsequent  career  I  had  some 
knowledge.  Of  this  person  I  will 
say  that  he  emitted  words  in 
greater  profusion  than  anybody  I 
ever  saw  or  heard.  I  say  "  words  " 
very  advisedly,  for  there  was  a 
lamentable  dearth  of  ideas  in  his 
speech,  and  it  was  not  even  the 
chattering  comments  on  trivial 
affairs  which  we  call  gossip.  It 
was  a  holding  forth,  in  bombastic 
oratory,  concerning  the  merest 
trash — not  so  tiresome  at  all  times 
as  one,  from  the  description,  might 
imagine;  because  the  ingenuity 
which  could  find  anything  at  all 
to  say  about  such  confounded 
trifles  was  in  itself  astonishing 
and  amusing.  He  had  just  got 
home  a  new  coat,  a  frock,  by 
heaven !  People  were  wearing 
heavy-skirted  Newmarkets,  but  a 
frock  was  the  proper  thing — ^he 
knew  it.  By  Jove !  all  the  best 
men  walked  in  frocks,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to 
follow  after  men  of  style.  Some- 
body who  knew  all  about  the  sort 
of  thing  (he  didn't  think  it  was 


Bnimmell — indeed  he  was  sure  it 
wasn't  Bnimmell,  but  somebody 
consumedly  well  up  in  that  kind 
of  thing),  had  said,  "Keep  your 
eye  upon  men  who  are  already  in 
the  fashion,  and  dress  after  them 
— that's  your  plan."  He  hadn't 
read  this  himself,  but  his  acquaint- 
ance Miller — splendid  fellow  Mil- 
ler, and  so  shrewd — told  him  of  it. 
Yes,  by  Jingo  !  the  best  men  wear 
frocks,  and  a  frock  is  the  thing. 
Take  a  poor  pitiful  fellow  now  like 
Hurst.  That's  the  kind  of  Sawney 
that  would  go  and  order  himself  a 
Newmarket  because  he  saw  some 
pretender  that  he  takes  to  be  a 
swell  strutting  about  in  one. 
That's  exactly  what  wretched 
Hurst  would  do,  poor  devil !  And 
then Here,  probably,  an  in- 
terruption from  some  one  who 
remarked  that  Hurst  had  just 
appeared  in  a  new  frock.  Ora- 
tion continues.  "Well,  by  all 
that's  preposterous,  he's  made  a  hit 
by  chance  !  It's  worse,  by  heaven ! 
— worse  than  if  he'd  followed  his 
miserable  nature  and  got  the  New- 
market !  It'll  sit  so  ill  upon  him 
that  he'll  force  it  upon  the  notice 
of  all  the  world  what  a  pitiful  speci- 
men he  is.  I  wonder  what  the  devil 
fellows  like  Hurst  are  made  for! 
They're  of  no  use,  by  Jove ! — not 
of  the  slightest  use — ^rather  blots 
and  nuisances.  It's  confoundedly 
hard  to  understand  all  the  pranks 
that  nature  plays  in  the  world.  I 
can't ;  I  don't  pretend  to.  But  I 
suppose  Hurst  will  find  a  fool  to 
marry  him  some  day,  spite  of  his 
bad  style ;  and  then  there'll  be  a 
lot  more  of  confounded  little  idiots. 
Now,  is  it  any  wonder  that  this 
should  be  a  miserable  world  ?  How 
can  it  help  itself,  with  such  a  lot 
of  slow,  creeping  creatures  in  the 
form  of  humanity  1  It  must  be — 
by  Jove,  it  must!  For  my  part, 
I'm  only  surprised  that  it  isn't  a 
thousand   times  more  intolerable 
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than  it  is.    Now  who  do  you  think 
built  my  coat  ?    If  I'd  gone  with 
the  ruck,  I  should  have  employed 
Stultz.     Nine  men  in  ten  would. 
I  didn't.     No,  indeed,  I  didn't.     I 
like  to  be   a  little  distinguished 
from  the  multitude;   and  Miller 
said,  "Go  to  Drew  —  that's  your 
man."    Now  it  isn't  every  fellow 
that  can  get  Miller  to  advise  him. 
I  should  think  not ;  and  most  men 
have  to  make  the  best  shift  they 
can,  running  after  Stultz,  and  that 
sort  of  tomfoolery.      But  Miller 
said,  "  Gro  to  Drew."    Now  Drew 
is  one  of  the  civillest  tailors  you 
ever  had  to  deal  with  —  uncom- 
monly  civiL      Some  people  have 
said  he's  an  infernal  rascal.     Per- 
haps he  is.    But  what  on  earth  has 
that  to  do  with  it  ?    He  can't  be 
much  of  a  rascal.    No  rascal  could 
ever  be  the  author  of  such  a  frock 
as  he  has  sent  home  for  me.     The 
thing  isn't  possible.     The  truth  is, 
there  are  a  perilous  sight  of  men 
calling  themselves  gentlemen,  and 
perhaps    noblemen,    who    haven't 
half  such  nice  feelings  as  Drew. 
Here  another  interruption  to  re- 
mind the  rhetorician  that  only  a 
few  days  ago  he  had   denounced 
Drew  as  the  most  abandoned  sin- 
ner on  God's  earth,  and  professed 
his  eagerness  to  go  and  see  Drew 
hanged    in  chains.      Oration  con- 
tinues.     What    of    that?      Sup- 
pose it  were  so.      By  Jove !  two 
or  three  days  ago  there  was  dan- 
ger—  imminent  danger  —  of  that 
left  lapel  never  lying  even.      It 
looked  as  if  it  never  would;  and 
it    was    not    too    much    to    say 
that  any  sensible   and  impartial 
man  would  have  said  that  must  be 
the  end  of  it.     But  Drew,  damn 
it!  Drew  was  equal  to  any  diffi- 
culty in  cloth  or  stitches.      He 
would  like  to  see  anybody  fit  to 
sharpen  scissors  for  Drew.     As  he 
hoped  for  mercy.  Drew  had  re- 
duced that  lapel  to  elegance  with  a 


skill  that  had  probably  never  had  its 
equal.  If  anybody  said  that  Drew 
wasn't  one  of  the  first  tailors  in 
the  world,  that  person  ought  not 
to  be  listened  to ;  he  was  positively 
a  mischievous  person  and  misfor- 
tune to  society.  It  was  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly  of  Drew.  There 
were  equestrian  statues  all  about 
London  of  men  who  had  never  in 
their  lives  done  anything  so  meri- 
torious as  Drew  had.  He  would 
just  mention  a  thing  that  Drew 
said  the  other  day,  and  then  it 
would  be  easy  to  judge  of  where 
he  ought  to  be  classed.  Miller 
told  Drew  how  old  Sir  Bullion 
Bumcock,  whose  liveries  are  all 
so  shabby,  and  who  goes  about 
himself  habited  like  a  beggar-man, 
had  been  spending  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  pictures  and  statues,  and 
that  sort  of  things.  Well,  what 
does  Drew  say?  Says  Drew,  "I 
think,  sir,  he  must  have  more 
money  than  brains."  More  money 
than  brains  !  Damned  neat,  wasn't 
it?  Just  the  right  idea.  Not  a 
word  too  much.  By  Jingo  !  give 
me  Drew  for  hitting  off"  a  thing 
neatly.  And  the  man's  only  a 
tailor,  mind;  a  man  that  most  of 
you  fellows  would  think  a  cut 
or  two  below  you.  Heaven  and 
earth !  men  ought  to  reflect  a 
little  before  they  look  down  upon 
others  because  they  are  tailors. 
Bemember  that  fellow  in  Shake- 
speare who  thanked  God  because 
he  was  better  than  other  men? 
Drew  knows  what  he's  talking 
about,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  Miller, 
if  you  could  get  a  chance  of  listen- 
ing to  him,  would  tell  you  exactly 
what  I'm  saying.  And  then,  you 
know,  <kc.,  &c. 

I  break  off  the  rigmarole  here, 
merely  observing  that  it  used  to 
go  on  until  the  call  to  a  meal 
or  to  some  work  or  amusement 
brought  it  to  a  period.  There  was 
a  livery-stable  keeper  who  figured 
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very  frequently  in  the  discourses ; 
and  a  double-barrelled  gun,  sur- 
reptitiously owned  by  the  orator 
(and  kept  concealed  with  brooms 
and  dustpans  in  a  servant's  closet, 
whence  it  was  brought  out  once  a- 
fortnight  or  so  to  be  looked  at, 
never  to  be  used),  was  the  subject 
of  many  powerful  passages.  I 
have  said  nothing  about  the  gen- 
tler sex ;  but  "  a  did  in  some  sort 
handle  women"  in  most  of  his 
orations,  he  being  already  in  his 
youthful  days  a  lady-killer  in  pros- 
pect. The  babbling  nuisance  was 
well  supplied  with  money,  so  that 
he  was  very  little  tempted  to  any 
of  Pistol's  dishonest  transactions  : 
for  all  that,  I  believe  him  to  have 
been  entirely  devoid  of  good  prin- 
ciples. He  undoubtedly  had  that 
strange  rashness  which  led  Pistol 
to  offend  with  his  tongue  persons 
whom  he  did  not  dare  to  encoun- 
ter in  person,  and  more  than  one 
castigation  he  to  my  knowledge 
received  for  impertinence  and 
abuse.  I  often  wondered  that  his 
troubles  of  this  kind  were  not  far 
more  frequent  than  they  were; 
but  his  tongue — the  same  member 
which  got  him  into  the  scrapes — 
often  got  him  out  again.  If  a 
complainant  failed  to  punish  him 
at  once  and  let  him  talk,  he  would 
unhesitatingly  deny  his  own  words, 
and  express,  without  measure 
either  as  to  length  or  degree,  his 
unalterably  high  opinion  of  him 
who  had  brought  him  to  account. 
It  must  have  been,  I  imagine, 
confidence  in  the  power  of  tongue 
to  extricate  them  which  induced 
both  him  and  Pistol  to  geek  and 
gall  at  unoffending  people  whom 
they  dared  not  stand  up  to  and 
fight. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
rhetorical  specimen  which  I  re- 
corded there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  such  rags  and  tatters  of  litera- 
ture and  mythology  as  Pistol  de- 


lighted in.  Indeed  it  was  in  this 
particular  chiefly  that  my  acquain- 
tance fell  short  of  the  Pistolian 
standard.  He  had  never  retained 
anything  that  he  read,  and  he  had 
not  the  least  faculty  for  assimilat- 
ing pedantic  or  poetic  refuse.  I 
used  to  think  that  if  he  had  had 
the  run  of  a  playhouse  for  six 
months  he  might  have  appreciated 
**  the  sisters  three  "  and  "  the  Heli- 
cons"; but  on  further  considera- 
tion, I  doubt  of  his  being  attracted 
by  that  kind  of  bombast.  When 
any  poor  joke  or  saying  did  happen 
to  impress  him,  he  repeated  and 
commended  it  ad  natMeam;  but 
his  dulness  at  catching  imagery 
proved  that  he  would  never  have 
been  distinguish^  in  ornamented 
fustian. 

After  my  more  intimate  associa- 
tion with  him,  my  acquaintance  en- 
tered the  army.  He  did  not  live 
to  see  any  big  war  in  which  he 
could  have  ranted  and  suffered  a 
smart  check  or  two,  after  the*  for- 
tune of  his  prototype;  but  his 
career,  though  a  short  one,  was 
sufficiently  discreditable.  He  be- 
haved shabbily  and  heartlessly  in 
many  ways.  Nay,  the  paiullel 
ran  so  close  that^  if  the  story  I 
heard  be  true,  he  suffered  before 
several  witnesses  condign  punish- 
ment at  the  foot  of  another  officer 
concerning  whom  he  had  made 
use  of  grossly  insulting  language. 
No  further  collision  occurred  after 
the  assault,  and  how  on  earth  he 
contrived  to  save  his  commission 
after  having  undergone  such  chas- 
tisement I  never  could  understand. 
Probably  those  who  saw  him  eat  his 
leek  were  good-natured  men  who 
had  agreed  to  hush  up  the  affair, 
thinking  it  a  smaller  matter  that 
a  braggart  should  escape  public 
ignominy  than  that  a  scandal 
should  disgrace  the  service  to 
which  they  all  belonged. 

I  never  met  my  Pistol  in  his 
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last  (which  were  still  young)  days. 
I  was  far  away  from  the  scene  of 
his  declamations.  But  I  used  to 
hear  how,  being  worn  by  foolish 
escapades  and  riotous  living,  he 
would  hold  forth  to  any  of  his  old 
companions  who  would  hear  him, 
on  his  own  enfeebled  and  wasted 
condition,  which  he  drew  attention 
to  as  the  most  cruel  and  unwar- 
rantable affliction  which  had  ever 
tried  a  human  being. 

''Damme,  look  at  that.  Is  it 
possible  that  thing  can  be  a  man's 
legf  Nothing,  by  Jove,  but  skin 
and  bone!  and  a  cursed  bad  lot 
of  that.  I'll  be  hanged  if  you 
mightn't  wring  a  pailful  of  water 
out  of  my  night-dress  in  a  morn- 
ing. I  can't  get  on  a  horse  with- 
out two  fellows  to  help  me.  They 
measure  out  my  allowance  of  wine, 
and  won't  let  me  eat  lobster.  By 
heaven,  it's  scandalous !  Why, 
there  are  lots  of  old  sinners  over 
eighty  who  can  get  more  pleasure 
out  of  their  infernal  old  lives  than 
I  can  get  out  of  mine,  and  I'm 
not  seven-and-thirty.  No,  by  Jove, 
not  seven-and-thirty !  And  only 
with  the  wear  and  tear  of  six-and- 
thirty  years  I'm  reduced  to  such  a 
pitiful  spectacle  as  this.  Just  feel 
this  wretched  arm.  Why,  damme, 
I'm  only  just  beginning  to  under- 
stand what  comfortable  things  are 
to  be  got  out  of  the  world  if  a 
fellow's  only  fit  to  take  his  share 
of  what's  going." 

His  tongue  stopped  one  day,  and 
it  was  all  over  with  him. 

What  the  man  of  whom  I  have 
just  now  spoken  wanted  of  Pistol's 
eloquence  was  amply  possessed  by 
another  person,  living  a  quiet  life 
in  the  country,  and  remarkable  for 
nothing  that  I  know  of  except  his 
flowers  of  speech.  But  these  na- 
ture had  taught  him  to  appropri- 
ate, if  not  to  invent;  and  it  was 
amazing  to  hear  what  fine  language 
he  would  command  on  even  the 


most  ordinary  occasions.  His  were 
not  the  hard  words  and  technical 
terms  paraded  to  show  the  hearer 
what  a  superior  person  was  speak- 
ing ;  they  were  rather  scraps  from 
the  poets,  and  odds  and  ends  out 
of  Fielding  or  Richardson — how  or 
when  collected  it  is  hard  to  say, 
for  the  man  followed  a  trade,  and, 
Ax>  the  best  of  my  belief,  was  dili- 
gent therein.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible that  he  could  have  .been 
a  reading  man ;  but  his  ear  must 
have  had  the  same  affinity  with 
literary  tatters  which  Pistol's  had, 
and  he  assimilated  without  an 
efibrt  phrases  and  sayings  which 
it  would  cost  another  man  of  his 
class  hard  study  to  have  at  com- 
mandment. In  rating  his  appren- 
tice he  would  begin  with,  "O 
unhappy  youth ! "  and  work  up 
like  boatswain  Chucks  to  the  cor- 
poral catastrophe.  I  have  heard 
him  tell  one  who  had  offended  him 
that  he  was  a  blot  upon  the  fair 
face  of  nature;  and  another  who 
happened  to  be  in  favour,  that  a 
truer  man  never  walked  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven.  Powdered  lib- 
ertines and  city  madams  were  fre- 
quently on  his  tongue,  and  he 
made  his  friends  familiar  with  the 
dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean 
and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

Out  of  these  two  men  whom 
I  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  I 
believe  that  Pistol  could  have  been 
constructed,  all  but  the  swagger 
and  the  larcenous  tendency;  but 
as  these,  unfortunately,  are  not 
rare  characteristics,  it  is  easy  to 
tack  them  on  to  the  other  compon- 
ents,— and  thus  I  can  see  how  Pis- 
tol might  have  been  imagined. 

I  have  pondered  this  matter  at 
some  length,  because  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  axiom  with  many  literary 
authorities,  that  while  fictitious 
characters  may  be  compounded  at 
a  writer's  peril,  as  it  were,  yet 
that  composite  shadows  are  pref- 
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erable  to  those  that  simply  follow 
the  life.  Attention  to  this  rule, 
combined  with  a  little  boldness, 
might  perhaps  deliver  us  from  in- 
sipid personce  who  really  have  no 
important  part  to  play,  but  who,  if 
their  humble  presence  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with,  may  just  as  well  have 
some  little  specialities  to  make 
them  interesting.  Of  course,  in 
doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  injure  the  proportions  of  the 
piece  by  giving  to  minor  char- 
acters undue  importance.  Mac- 
aulay,  I  think,  accuses  Congreve, 
and  Sheridan  too,  of  having  made 
their  characters,  great  and  small, 
equally  brilliant ;  and  he  says  that 
Shakespeare  would  not  have  done 
this — did  not  in  fact  do  it.  But 
this  remark  is  entirely  in  keeping 
with  Horace's  rule;  because,  to  give 
to  valets  the  refined  wit  of  cour- 
tiers, or  to  put  keen  and  polished 
sarcasms  into  the  mouths  of  usurers 
and  clodhoppers,  is  to  make  a 
step  towards  the  production  of  a 
monster.     It  is  not  so  bad  as  a 


woman  with  a  fish's  tail,  but  it  is 
a  fault  in  the  same  direction. 

I  have  not  now  turned  over  this 
matter  to  the  extent  which  I  could 
wish,  because  there  are  practical 
affairs  demanding  attention,  and 
very  adverse  to  the  pursuit  of 
literary  fancies  and  theories.  As 
ghosts  troop  away  at  sound  of  the 
cock's  clarion,  so  disperse  all  sorts 
of  musings  at  the  announcement 
that  the  Conservative  candidate  is 
waiting  in  another  room  to  solicit 
one's  vote,  or  that  a  man  of  busi- 
ness has  called  about  the  new  lease. 
A  dinner-bell  is  rather  destructive 
of  reflection,  and  a  brisk  companion 
breaking  in  with  a  challenge  to 
billiards  has  a  decidedly  awaken- 
ing effect.  Probably  my  reader 
cares  very  little  about  the  way  in 
which  I  am  disturbed  at  present, 
but  thinks  that  a  break  in  this 
yam  is  well  timed.  If  so,  I  too 
rejoice  that  I  have  come  to  a  pause, 
and  hope  that  he  will  be  ready  to 
muse  with  me  again  at  a  con- 
venient season. 
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"OverthebaUofit, 
Peering  and  prying — 
How  I  see  all  of  it, 
Life  there  out  lying." 

—Piagah  SighU,  I. 


To  those  to  whom  through  all 
their  lives  Professor  Leopold  von 
Banke  has  been  a  familiar  figure 
as  an  old,  a  very  old  man,  there 
seems  something  strange,  beyond 
the  ever  new  strangeness  of  death, 
in  the  thought  that  though  at 
the  great  age  of  ninety  years,  he 
has  yet  at  last  laid  down  his  task 
on  earth,  and  is  really  gone  from 
among  the  race  of  men.  He  seemed 
to  those  who  have  seen  him  re- 
cently to  have  outgrown  and  con- 
quered old  age  itself ;  and  the  very 
htiilness  and  comparative  insigni- 
ficance of  the  lamp  in  which  his 
spirit  burned,  made  his  life  appear 
scarcely  a  bodily  life  at  all,  but 
rather,  to  the  very  last,  simply 
the  continuous  energy  of  faith  and 
love,  of  an  apparently  inexhaust- 
ible and  indomitable  intellect : 
and  there  seemed  no  reason  why 
this  spiritual  force  should  ever 
cease,  so  little  did  it  appear  to 
depend  on  material  things. 

Kingsley's  cry  was  that  it  is 
better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust 
out*  And  it  is  very  often  accepted 
as  a  general  truth  that  the  only 
alternative  to  rusting  out  is  to 
wear  out, — that  work  which  in- 
volves the  putting  forth  of  all  the 
strength  a  man  has,  must  involve 
a  shortening  of  life.  But  it  seems 
rather  as  if  the  force  of  congenial 
work  created  and  prolonged  new 
power  of  work — as  if  the  true  read- 
ing of  Bismarck's  famous  motto 
were  tnaervieruio  eonfirmar.  The 
examples  of  this  in  our  own  time 
and  in  our  own  country  need  no 


pointing  out,  but  in  his  own  city 
and  country,  too,  Ranke  was  only 
the  most  striking  example  out 
of  a  large  number.  When  the 
students,  as  we  read,  carried  him  to 
his  rest  past  the  University  where 
for  sixty  years  he  had  been  pro- 
feasor,  they  carried  him  also  past 
the  house  of  the  King,  his  friend, 
a  man  only  a  year  younger  than 
himself;  and  the  work  of  the  great 
empire,  which  Banke  saw  arise 
when  he  was  already  far  past  three- 
score years  and  ten,  is  done  practi- 
cally by  the  fiery  energy  of  a  man 
of  seventy-one, — ^the  man  whose 
motto  is  inserviendo  patrice  con- 
sumor.  But  still  the  charm  of 
manner,  the  amazing  kindliness 
and  living  interest  in  all  he  had 
ever  cared  for,  was  perhaps  a 
peculiar  and  unusual  delight  to 
witness,  as  it  was  manifest  in  Banke 
even  to  within  a  fortnight  of  his 
death.  And  it  is  this  I  should  like 
to  bring  before  my  readers,  rather 
than  any  enumeration  of  his  writ- 
ten works. 

Enough  has  been  said,  and  will 
still  be  said  during  that  "burial 
in  the  newspapers,"  which  after 
the  death  of  a  great  man  seems 
inevitable  and  not  wholly  wrong, 
of  Bankers  long  life,  and  of  his 
life's  work ;  but  though  he  never 
spoke  to  me  directly  of  the  great 
march  of  history  which  as  a  living 
man  his  eyes  had  seen,  it  was  so 
constantly  suggested  by  his  pres- 
ence, by  his  occupation,  by  his 
vivid  allusions  and  marvellous 
realisation  of  the  present  as  rep- 
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resented  by  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  that  I  may  per- 
haps briefly  touch  on  some  of  the 
more  striking  moments  in  that 
portion  of  the  history  of  his  own 
country  which  Ranke  as  a  German 
lived  to  see.  He  said  to  me  once 
years  ago,  speaking,  as  he  was  fond 
of  doing  if  one  showed  any  inter- 
est in  it,  of  his  *  Weltgeschichte,' 
"  Sie  ist  fertig,  ganz  fertig — hier," 
and  with  a  fine  unconscious  move- 
ment touched  his  forehead.  And 
there  is  something  unusually  grand 
in  the  length  of  days  which  was 
accorded  to  him  who  in  his  ninety- 
first  year  died  at  his  work,  a 
chronicle  of  the  world's  history. 

For,  bom  in  1795,  as  a  little 
child  of  six  he  heard  from  where 
he  played  in  his  Thuringian  home 
of  the  terrible  Peace  of  Luneville, 
and  the  "partition"  of  Western 
Cre'rmany ;  when  he  was  nine,  that 
the  Corsican,  his  senior  by  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  had  been 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French; 
when  he  was  eleven,  that  the  crown 
with  which  the  Great  Charles  a 
thousand  years  before  had  crowned 
himself  Emperor  of  the  Germans, 
had  been  laid  down,  that  the 
princes  of  that  German  Empire 
had  done  homage  to  Kapoleon  as 
their  "Protector,"  and  that  Ger- 
many lay  prostrate  before  him, 
so  that  the  boys  at  the  ancient 
public  school  of  Schulpforta,  where 
Kanke  too  was  at  school,  used 
to  scratch  Napoleon's  bulletins 
of  victory  on  their  benches;  till 
he  could  realise  in  1812  that 
the  flames  of  Moscow  had  her- 
alded a  new  day ;  in  his  eighteenth 
year  hear  Friedrich  Wilhelm's 
most  kingly  "  Aufruf  an  mein 
Volk,"  and  know  that  after  three 
days  of  such  awful  battle  as  the 
world  has  seldom  seen,  the  retreat- 
ing army  of  Napoleon  had  poured 
through  Leipzig  by  the  light  of 
the  rising  moon.     He  was  almost 


twenty  on  that  most  memorable 
18th  of  June  1815;  twenty-six 
when  Napoleon,  "his  occupation 
gone,"  died  at  St  Helena ;  fifty- 
three  when,  in  1848,  all  Europe 
seemed  to  consist  for  a  time  of  the 
young  alone ;  seventy-one  when  the 
first  links  of  a  reunited  Germany 
were  foiled  in  the  essays  of  the 
great  war;  seventy-five  when  the 
aged  King  of  Prussia  stood  in  the 
Hall  of  Mirrors,  at  Versailles, 
Emperor  of  a  Crermany  in  all  its 
outward  aspects  great  and  free, 
"  from  of  old  the  peaceablest,  most 
pious,  and  in  the  end  most  valiant 
and  terriblest  of  nations,"  as  was 
written  at  the  time  by  our  greatest 
historian,  Thomas  Carlyle. 

For  fifteen  years  more  Kanke 
lived  and  worked  on  in  what  was 
now  the  capital  of  this  German 
Empire ;  yet  his  strength  was  not 
labour  and  sorrow — rather  it  was 
continual  gladness,  it  seemed  to  all 
who  saw  him  as  I  did.  "There 
were  indeed  some  persons,  but 
their  number  was  very  small,  that 
continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  march 
on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell 
through  one  after  another,  being 
quite  tired  and  spent  with  so  long 
a  walk."  Never  did  the  descrip- 
tion from  the  famous  vision  fit 
any  man  less  than  it  fitted  Ranke  ; 
and  this  feeling,  that  his  great 
vitality  was  in  some  not  impossible 
sense  self-earned  and  self-endowed 
by  his  generous  and  courageous 
labour,  and  his  quick  and  kindly 
interest  in  human  life,  was  one  of 
the  elements  in  that  reverential 
loving  awe  with  which  his  presence 
always  filled  me,  and  which  I  trea- 
sure as  one  of  the  beautiful  and 
ennobling  experiences  of  my  life. 
And  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if 
I  try  to  show  this  in  the  only  way 
I  can  by  dwelling  on  his  kindness 
to  me,  who  was  to  him  one  of  the 
least  out  of  many  hundreds  of 
fellow-beings  cared  for  and  remem- 
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bered,  and  by  offering  merely  the 
account  of  some  recent  visits  I  was 
privileged  to  pay  him,  the  last  and 
most  delightful  on  the  fourth  of 
this  May  that  is  now  only  begin- 
ning to  turn  to  June — little  more 
than  a  fortnight  before  he  died. 

I  regret  greatly  that  I  was  not 
able,  as  I  was  so  strongly  moved 
to  do,  to  write  during  the  fortnight 
after  Easter  from  Berlin — that 
what  I  then  wished  to  present  to 
English  readers  as  a  living  reality 
should  now  seem  to  find  its  impulse 
in  Ranke's  unlooked-for  death.  I 
had  wished  to  speak  of  him  as  part 
of  the  life  of  a  great,  and  in  many 
ways  brilliant  and  delightful  city, 
instead  of  as  of  one  who  has  left 
a  gap  in  that  life  which  those  who 
knew  him  personally  feel  nothing 
can  replace. 

We  in  England  know  too  little 
of  Berlin ;  and  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  know  it  in  order  to  form  any 
just  view  of  a  nation  whose  fate 
and  development  concern  us  more 
nearly  than  that  of  any  other 
European  nation ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  development  of  our  intel- 
lectual life  is  the  true  advance  of 
German  intelligence.  To  judge  of 
Grermany  by  towns  like  Jena,  and 
eveii  Leipzig,  is  much  like  judging 
of  the  whole  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual life  of  England  from  Durham 
or  Shrewsbury  and  Liverpool.  Ber- 
lin is  the  home  of  such  men  as 
Gneist,  who  knows  the  history  and 
nature  of  the  English  Parliament 
as  no  one  else  knows  it;  of  Momm- 
sen  the  historian ;  the  brothers 
Grimm,  with  their  humour  and 
vivacity  and  intellectual  vigour, 
sons  of  the  one  of  the  two  more 
famous  brothers  "who  had  to 
marry";  of  Professor  Ernst  Cur- 
tius,  who  has  given  to  a  delighted 
world  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles 
and  the  Nike  of  Paionios,  and 
much  besides,  and  who  now,  in 
his  seventy-second  year,  still  unites 
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all  the  enthusiasm  and  grace  of 
that  land  of  Hellas  to  which  he 
has  turned  with  a  lifelong  love, 
with  the  tenderness  and  truth  of 
the  Teuton.  It  is  the  home  of 
Helmholz,  'Hhe  most  cultivated 
man  in  Europe" — of  Menzel  the 
painter — of  Virchow  and  Langen- 
beck,  and  of  many  others  who  help 
to  make  this  world  better  and 
nobler.  One  more  name,  however, 
I  must  mention,  for  thousands  of 
us  turn  to  it  with  loving  thought 
as  the  home  of  Joseph  Joachim, 
whose  music,  before  that  of  any 
other,  can  put  souls  into  our  bodies 
— not  only  hale  them  forth. 

Kanke's  close  friendship  and 
connection  with  the  royal  house 
of  Prussia  is  well  known,  and  its 
mention  brings  me  to  the  account 
of  one  of  the  afternoons  I  spent 
with  him,  which  I  most  clearly 
remember.  Once  in  January  1 884, 
as  I  came  near  the  well-known 
break  in  the  otherwise  monotonous 
Luisen  Strasse — a  sort  of  square 
recess  surrounded  by  perhaps  a 
dozen  houses,  and  filled  in  the 
winter  with  frosted  bushes,  in  the 
early  spring  and  summer  with 
delicate  green — I  saw  a  royal  car- 
riage standing  outside  in  the  street ; 
and  after  I  had  walked  a  few  steps 
along  the  square  to  the  well-known 
door  on  the  left,  I  was  coming  up 
the  rather  dingy  staircase,  with  its 
well-worn  wooden  steps — a  great 
contrast  to  the  white  marble  in 
more  fashionable  parts  of  Berlin — 
when  a  clatter  of  spurs  or  swords 
— it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish — 
was  followed  by  the  Crown  Prince 
and  another  officer  passing  down- 
wards. It  is  very  characteristic 
of  Banke,  that  though  I  hardly  ex- 
pected to  be  received  after  what 
turned  out  to  have  been  a  long 
visit  from  the  Prince,  he  imme- 
diately sent  the  servant  back  to 
tell  me  he  was  quite  ready  to  see 
me  then ;  and  I  soon  found  myself 
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in  the  simple  little  salon  where 
from  year  to  year  he  received 
his  visitors.  The  house  itself  is 
really  the  second  flat  of  Luisen 
Strasse,  No.  24a — afterwards  the 
storey  above  was  also  part  of  the 
dwelling — one  of  the  quieter  streets 
of  the  older  part  of  Berlin  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Linden.  The 
Linden  is  too  well  known  to  need 
much  description, — a  broad  street, 
not  very  long,  running  east  and 
west,  opening  out  at  its  western 
end  into  the  fine  Pariser  Platz, 
from  which  you  catch  glimpses  of 
the  Thiergarten  through  the  pillars 
of  the  great  Brandenburger  Thor 
— at  the  eastern  end  into  a  large 
beautiful  open  space,  as  all  the 
streets  in  Berlin  are,  dazzlingly 
clean,  round  which  are  grouped 
the  finest  buildings  in  the  town. 
The  palace  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
and  of  the  Emperor,  in  one  wing 
of  which  is  the  royal  library,  with 
a  charming  little  reading-room,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  British  Museum 
on  a  small  scale ;  the  Hall  of 
Glory,  as  it  is  called ;  and  almost 
opposite,  the  statue  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  the  corner  window 
where  the  Emperor  daily  shows 
himself  to  his  faithful  lieges ;  the 
University,  with  a  strange-looking 
dense  swarm  of  students  round  the 
entrance,  with  their  little  caps,  not 
unlike  gaudy  sugar-plum  boxes ; 
the  great  Opera-house ;  and,  hid- 
den in  a  small  wood  of  chestnut- 
trees  on  the  other  side,  the  beau- 
tiful little  Sing  Akademie,  where 
Joachim  plays  so  often.  Further 
east,  across  a  bridge  where  white 
rows  of  winged  statues  are  re- 
flected— sometimes  in  the  waters 
of  the  Spree,  more  often  in  a 
crowd  of  apple-barges — more  great 
buildings;  the  old  Schloss,  the 
Dom,  and  the  superb  Museums. 
All  readers  of  Oarlyle's  *  Frederick 
the  Great '  know  that  part  of  Ber- 
lin;   and    the    lime-trees,   which 


stand  in  many  rows  down  the 
street  still,  as  they  did  this  Easter, 
renew  their  golden  green  above  the 
ground  where  Frederick  trod,  and 
where  Lessing  and  Moses  Men- 
delssohn and  many  another  walked 
the  earth.  Anything  but  a  city 
''stretched  out  upon  the  sand  in 
dreariness  and  utility." 

Not  far  from  all  this,  across 
some  more  water  to  the  right,  is 
the  house  where  Ranke  has  lived 
I  think  for  forty  years  and  more — 
and  up  till  the  last  he  went  abroad 
for  two  hours,  generally  walking, 
every  day  —  even  in  the  early 
days  of  this  May,  his  devoted  old 
servant  said.  Long  ago,  about  the 
time  of  the  great  war,  I  have  often 
met  him,  most  commonly  in  the 
Thiergarten,  the' small  figure — he 
was  not  much  over  five  feet — and 
the  peculiarly  finely  poised  head 
with  the  clear  outline  of  the  face, 
readily  recognisable  from  afar. 
He  had  a  curious,  very  old-fash- 
ioned way  of  saluting  ladies,  even 
out  of  doors,  with  a  kiss  on  either 
cheek,  after  first  asking  permis- 
sion in  a  formula  which  carried 
one  back  to  Minna  von  Barnhelm 
and  Chodowiecki's  drawings.  So 
kindly  and  so  funny  too  it  was. 
He  was  very  small  in  stature,  but 
few  men  have  made  such  a  majes- 
tic impression.  The  head  was  su- 
perb— finely  chiselled,  with  a  great 
arched  forehead,  exceedingly  mo- 
bile lips,  covered  only  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  by  a  long 
white  beard,  and  very  bright  eyes, 
with  an  incessantly  inquiring  and 
keenly  interested  look.  He  seemed 
to  send  this  look  before  him,  to 
recognise  and  to  welcome. 

As  I  came  in  to  pay  my  visit 
on  that  afternoon  in  January,  he 
was  standing  wrapped  in  the  clas- 
sic dressing-gown,  black  lined  with 
red,  which  he  knew  how  to  draw 
about  him  in  the  most  dignified 
way,  leaning  against  a  tall  cabinet 
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on  which  was  an  alabaster  figure 
of  some  sort,  and  looking  towards 
his  new  visitor,  evidently  in  a  very 
pleased  mood  after  his  visit  from 
the  Crown  Prince.  He  took  me 
by  both  elbows  and  made  me  sit 
down,  and  immediately  and  again* 
most  characteristically  said — 

*<  Tell  me  all  about  yourself.  I 
want  to  hear  all  that  concerns 
you." 

He  was  the  best  listener  imag- 
inable. I  need  hardly  say  that  he 
was  utterly  free  from  any  trace 
of  vanity  or  self- consciousness- 
even  as  sometimes  happens  on 
account  of  his  great  age.  He  was 
far  too  great  a  man  for  that. 
This  little  salon  is,  I  think,  the 
only  room  not  perfectly  full  of 
books — in  the  other  rooms  there 
were  eig?U  walls  of  books, — a  sort 
of  inner  model  of  his  rooms  in  the 
centre  of  each, — a  four-sided  book- 
case reaching  to  the  ceiling.  But 
in  the  6alo7i  not  many  books ;  a 
few  gifts  and  mementos  of  people 
and  places — an  oil-painting  of  his 
wife,  an  Irish  lady,  over  the  spot 
where  long  ago  I  remember  her 
lying  helpless  on  her  couch,  with 
only  the  wonderful  spirit  which 
made  her  what  she  was  to  her 
husband  shining  alive  from  her 
beautiful  face.  She  has  been 
dead  many  years.  Ranke  would 
mention  her  in  conversation — 
"Meine  liebe  Frau" — and  point 
towards  the  picture  as  if  she  herself 
were  there.  I  remember  some 
Spanish  book  she  was  reading, 
the  talk  of  Beethoven  and  her 
husband's  work.  On  the  other 
side  two  windows,  folding  doors 
at  each  end,  and  a  low  red  otto- 
man in  the  middle  of  the  room  by 
the  table  —  nothing  changed  for 
years  and  years. 

Kanke  spoke  of  the  visit  of  the 
Crown  Prince  with  great  interest. 

'^  He  has  just  come  back  from 
Spain,"  he  said,    '<and  has   been 


telling  me  a  great  many  interest- 
ing things  about  the  country  and 
the  people." 

Then  turning  back  we  spoke 
about  Eton,  and  it  was  charming 
to  feel  how  he  at  once  realised  the 
place  and  was  interested. 

"  It  is  by  the  Thames,  close  to 
Windsor,  about  twenty  miles  from 
London,  and  Oxford  is  about 
double  that  distance  further  west. 
And  who  is  the  head-master  now  ? 
I  remember  Dr  Balston  and  Dr 
Goodford ! " 

I  was  lost  in  amazement,  while 
he  went  on — 

"It  is  a  lovely  place,  Eton — 
*  Oh,  ich  liebe  England  sehr  ! ' " 

I  do  not  remember  his  telling 
me  that  he  had  ever  been  to  Eton, 
but  of  course  he  must  have  been 
there.  Perhaps  he  too,  like  an- 
other distinguished  German,  a  cer- 
tain Joseph  Haydn,  had  walked 
on  the  Slough  Road,  and  seen  the 
races  at  Ascot. 

When  I  said  that  I  thought  him 
looking  stronger  and  fresher  than 
the  year  before,  he  seemed  pleased. 

"  Yes,  I  am  getting  very  old.  I 
was  just  writing  to  the  Empress 
that  I  am  like  an  old  tree,  and 
every  year  I  produce  fruit — *  Und 
ich  bringe  doch  alle  Jahre  meine 
Frucht.' " 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  *Welt- 
geschichte '  had  just  appeared.  He 
then  went  on  to  tell  me — 

"  An  American  came  to  me  the 
other  day  and  asked  me  whether  I 
expected  to  finish  my  *Weltges- 
chichte.'  You  know  the  Americans 
are  opener,  less  biittoned-up  {zuge- 
knop/t)  than  the  English.  So  I 
said  to  him  :  ^  Lieber  Freund,  ich 
glaube"' — Ranke  here  used  glauben 
in  its  absolute  sense,  as  of  belief  in 
God's  providence  —  "  *  und  wenn 
Gott  will,  dass  ich  mein  werk  vol- 
lende,  so  werde  ich  es  vollenden.' " 
"  It  is  finished,"  he  went  on ;  "  the 
whole  *  Weltgeschichte '  is  finished 
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here,"  touching  his  head.  "But 
from  one's  head  to  the  pen  is  a 
long  way :  so  many  a  thing  must 
be  gone  over  again,  many  facts 
settled  and  confirmed,  much  elab- 
orated (pmsgearheitet)  as  it  should 
be." 

He  looked  absolutely  sublime  as 
he  spoke,  and  so  full  of  joy,  that 
I  involuntarily  said — "But  it  al- 
ways makes  you  glad,  does  it  not, 
your  work  ? " 

"  My  work  1  Oh,  surely  !  It  is 
my  life.  I  live  to  work.  As  long 
as  I  live,  I  shall  work,"  he  an- 
swered, with  that  magnificent  up- 
ward look — the  fine  frenzy  of  the 
poet — which  those  who  have  seen 
it  will  not  readily  forget. 

Before  I  left  him,  he  gave  me 
various  very  exact  commissions — 
about  the  translation  of  the  *  Welt- 
geschichte,'  now  being  done  in  Eng- 
land, and  other  matters  on  which 
he  wished  me  to  write  to  him ; 
many  messages  to  friends  in  Ber- 
lin itself  and  in  England,  full  of 
affection  and  perfect  realisation  of 
all  the  different  circumstances  and 
personalities.  He  was  at  this  time 
working  eight  hours  a -day,  his 
housekeeper  told  me,  and  received 
visitors  every  afternoon,  and  again 
later  in  the  evening. 

I  did  not  see  him  again  till  the 
Palm-Sunday  of  this  year.  I  had 
arrived  in  Berlin  the  night  before, 
and  about  half-past  nine  on  a  radi- 
ant spring  morning  went  to  take 
him  some  daffodils  which  had  been 
sent  me  from  Eversley  a  few  days 
before  I  left  England,  and  which  I 
had  brought  fresh  and  lovely  all  the 
way  across  the  sea  and  that  great 
stretch  of  plain.  It  was  so  early, 
that  I  intended  only  to  leave  the 
flowers  while  they  were  fresh,  and 
to  ask  when  he  would  like  me  to 
come ;  but  he  wished  me  to  wait, 
and  soon  came  in,  looking  stronger 
and  more  vigorous,  I  thought,  than 
two  years  before.     He  was  full  of 


kindness  as  always ;  amused  me  by 
asking  at  once — 

"Do  your  two  old  godmothers 
still  exist  1  and  are  you  staying 
with  them  again?" 

The  ladies  are  both  more  than  a 
generation  younger  than  he. 

He  said,  "  You  have  brought  me 
some  flowers.  I  am  glad  you  did 
that;"  and  then  entered  in  the 
kindest  way  into  talk  about  per- 
sonal matters — asking  after  friends 
in  Britfidn;  whether  I  would  see 
such-and-such  friends  in  Berlin, 
mentioning  them  by  name ;  gave 
me  advice  about  people  and  books 
at  the  Royal  Library,  until  I  was 
bewildered  with  astonishment  at 
the  mere  effort  of  memory  his  ques- 
tions implied,  as  well  as  touched 
by  the  wonderful  kindness  of  his 
advice. 

My  last  visit  to  him  was  on  the 
4th  of  May,  when  I  went  to  say 
good-bye  to  him  before  coming 
back  to  England.  Another  very 
old  friend,  Geheimrath  von  Ecken- 
brecher,  who  wished  to  see  him 
also,  was  with  me,  and  when  we 
came  into  the  room  we  found  one 
of  Ranke's  granddaughters,  a  young 
girl,  waiting  for  him  too,  whom  I 
had  never  seen.  She  immediately 
turned  to  me,  however,  and  said — 

"  Oh,  you  brought  those  lovely 
flowers  from  England.  Grandpapa 
gave  us  each  a  few,  but  he  would 
not  let  the  rest  go  till  they  were 
quite  withered." 

Now  that  he  is  dead,  there  is 
something  very  sad  and  touching 
and  humbling  to  me  in  the  thought 
that  he  should  have  noticed  such  a 
little  mark  of  affection  so  keenly, 
and  been  pleased.  I  had  not 
thought  even  that  he  had  quite 
understood  how  far  the  daffodils 
had  come,  never  imagined  he 
would  think  of  them  again;  but 
this  little  incident  is  so  like  him 
that  I  give  it  as  it  happened. 

Banke  was   working   with    his 
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secretaries,  and  we  waited  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  after  the  usual 
time.  When  he  came  in  at  last 
from  the  StudirzimmeTf  which  was 
so  soon  afterwards  turned  into  the 
chapel  where  he  waited  dead  till 
they  should  bury  him,  he  looked 
so  strong,  almost  radiant,  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by 
his  expression.  He  walked  in,' I 
remember,  quite  alone  and  very 
upright,  instead  of  being  rolled  in 
in  the  wheeled  chair  he  sometimes 
used.  When  I  went  up  to  him 
and  kissed  his  hand  and  said, 
"Excellenz  haben  heute  so  lange 
noch  gearbeitet,"  he  answered, 
with  one  of  the  most  glorious 
paradoxes  I  have  ever  heard — 

"Aus  Faulheit,  aus  Faulheit; 
ich  arbeite  aus  Faulheit ;  ich  habe 
ja  weiter  nichts  mehr  zu  thun." 
It  was  said  with  that  delight- 
fully humorous  expression  which 
was  rarely  absent,  and  which 
seemed  to  speak  from  his  whole 
face  and  figure ;  but  it  came  from 
the  lips  of  a  man  of  ninety,  engaged 
with  all  his  might  on  a  gigantic 
task. 

He  settled  himself  between  his 
guests  evidently  ready  to  enjoy  a 
talk;  and  it  was  fascinating  to 
listen  to  the  quick  current  of  de- 
lightful conversation  in  which  he  re- 
vived old  memories  with  my  friend, 
a  man  himself  approaching  eighty. 
Ranke's  memory  for  people  and 
things,  no  matter  how  remote  or 
how  recent,  was  almost  incredible. 
He  described,  a  rapid  drive  he  had 
taken  in  Frankfort,  between  two 
trains ;  and  his  description  of  the 
dreamlike  sensation  of  passing  ra- 
pidly through  all  the  parts  of  a 
town  where  he  had  spent  years  of 
his  youth,  after  an  absence  of 
thirty  years,  I  think  he  said,  was 
admirable.  He  described  the 
changes  briefly,  as  he  always 
spoke, — his  utterance  was  always 
very  bright  and  quick  in  speaking, 


— but  so  vividly  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  realise  it  all ;  and  he 
turned  with  a  brilliantly  humor- 
ous smile,  as  he  said — 

"And  I  recognised  the  wine- 
shops where  I  had  sat,  not  very 
often,  it  is  true,  but  still  now  and 
then." 

The  rest  of  the  visit  was  taken 
up  with  talk  too  personal  to  be 
recorded  here.  One  flash  of 
humour  I  must  put  down,  how- 
ever. He  was  telling  our  old 
friend,  who  does  not  know  my 
parents,  about  them,  and  again 
the  old  smile  flashed  out  as  he 
said,  with  comic  moderation, 
that  my  father  had  "  taken  a 
somewhat  lively  interest  in  the 
movement  of  1848,"  and  so  had 
left  Berlin.  What  I  was  so  much 
struck  with,  even  in  this  personal 
narrative,  was  the  wonderful  way 
in  which  he  made  it  clear  how 
every  event  followed  either  from 
the  personality  of  the  individual 
or  from  some  definite  cause.  He 
even  remembered  and  described 
most  carefully  the  trivial  reason, 
almost  an  accident,  which  had  led 
my  father,  as  a  young  man,  to 
Scotland  rather  than  to  any  other 
country ;  and  this  is  illustrative 
of  the  genius  which  enabled  him 
at  once  to  see  and  to  marshal  all 
historical  facts  in  their  due  order 
and  proportion,  in  a  way  in  which 
historical  facts  have  never  been 
ordered  before. 

He  again  charged  me  with  mes- 
sages about  the  English  translation 
of  his  history.  like  Goethe,  he 
seemed  to  lay  great  stress  on  good 
translations.  Two  years  before,  he 
had  once  said  to  me — 

"The  English  are  very  fastidi- 
ous (wdhlerisch)  about  translation. 
It  must  be  done  well,  and  be  homo- 
geneous (ans  einem  GussY^  And 
this  time  he  said,  "  Tell  the  people 
(den  Leuten)  they  know  German, 
and  they  can  also  write  good  Eng- 
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lish ;" — then  after  a  minute,  "One 
must  translate  exactly  (wortlich); 
always." 

He  was  much  interested  in  a 
little  project  for  bringing  some 
of  the  less  read  German  authors 
before  a  small  circle  of  English 
hearers.  "  That  is  delightful.  You 
English  have  a  great  deal  of 
humour :  you  are  very  rich.  But 
the  Germans  have  a  great  deal  of 
humour  too;  everything  is  good 
that  makes  the  two  nations  known 
to  each  other." 

And  with  this  thought  I  close. 
His  last  few  words  of  personal 
kindness  I  cannot  repeat  here ;  but 
it  would  seem  to  me  as  if  I  had,  in 
some  small  measure,  fulfilled  his 
wish,  and  the  wish  of  the  best 
spirits  in  both  countries,  to  "  make 
the  two  peoples  known  to  each 
other,"  if  I  had  contributed  a  few 
small  touches  which  may  give  life 
to  the  well-known  outlines  of  his 
genius  and  his  work.  For  his  genius 
was  great  indeed,  and  his  work 
was  done  for  that  commonwealth 


which  is  the  whole  earth.  He 
strangely  realised  Goethe's  lofty 
poem.  He  achieved  the  impossible, 
brought  order  out  of  confusion,  he 
chose  and  judged ;  it  was  given  to 
him  to  endow  the  moment  with 
lasting  life,  to  bind  all  that  strays 
and  errs  to  noble  uses  : — 

**  Eidel  war  der  MeDsch 
Hiilfreich  iind  gut ! 
Unermtidet  schaffl'  er 
Das  NUtzliche,  Rechte, 
War  una  ein  Vorbild 
Jener  geahnten  Wesen.*' 

His  example  and  conversation  truly 
taught  those  around  him  his  own 
faith  in  those  Higher  Beings  whom 
our  souls  dimly  shadow  forth,  and 
his  presence  filled  them  with  that 
humility  which  it  is  the  province 
only  of  the  highest  love  or  of  true 
greatness  to  bestow, — the  most 
beautiful  gift  of  one  human  being 
to  another. 

Sophie  Weisse. 

IJroN,  June  1886. 
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BRITANNIA,   1886. 

Upon  her  ocean-beaten  throne  she  sate — 

Britannia  sate.     Across  the  sobbing  sea 

Her  gaze  was  turned  to  where  the  horizon  far 

Uttered  its  mutterings  of  storm.     A  gleam — 

One  pallid  gleam — broke  through  the  advancing  cloud 

Where  tempest's  vanguard  blacked  the  wave  and  heaven. 

'Twas  that,  not  life,  which* sparkled  in  her  eye; 

Twas  that  which  lit  the  marble  of  her  face, 

Else  smileless.     Where  her  foot  pressed  heavy  lay 

Her  sceptre's  jewelled  head,  and  on  its  stem 

Rested  her  hand,  but  loosed  of  grasp  and  still — 

Not  as  on  wand  of  power,  but  battered  toy 

Of  charm  bereft,  her  fingers  careless  lay ; 

Was  but  light  movement  in  her  regal  breast; 

Might  veiled  her  rigid  countenance,  but  might 

Of  will  repressing  pain.    .    .    .    Long  time  she  sate 

Stony.     The  while  the  storm  black-panoplied 

Drew  nearer.     Never  once  upon  her  lip 

Awoke  the  smile  with  which  her  wont  had  met 

The  storms  of  ages ;    never  once  a  glance 

O'f  fearless  readiness  brought  back  the  hue 

Into  her  grief-dulled  eyes.     Long  time  she  sate. 

Until  the  thunderous  quake  of  storm  shook  rock 

And  throne,  and  in  its  graspless  hold  her  hand 

Felt  that  the  sceptre  shivered.     Then  her  eye 

Resumed  its  meaning  and  its  living  fire; 

The  steady  tide  of  breath  gave  way,  borne  down 

By  one  stem  inrush,  drawn  through  clenching  teeth ; 

With  sudden  move  she  spumed  the  jewelled  wand, 

Which,  clanking,  cried  unto  the  rock  that  took 

Its  helpless  fall.     High  rode  her  head  and  calm. 

And  haughty  o'er  the  storm  within  her  breast ; 

Pain  struggled  with  disdain  upon  her  lips. 

And  vanquished  died.    .    .    .     Her  heaving  form  grew  full: 

Twas  as  the  shuddering  earth  keeps,  striving,  down 

The  force  that  seeks  to  rend  it.     Then  her  eyes 

Filmed  o'er  with  liquid  glassiness,  and  words. 

Half  drowned  at  first,  sobbed  their  way  up ;  and  clear, 

Like  one  that  speaks  low  unto  storm,  and  storm 
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Listens,  she  spake :  "  Back !  for  ye  shall  not  come. 

Mine  eyes  shall  never  yield  a  gate  to  tears ! 

Disdain  hath  called  you,  idle  fosterlings 

Of  weakness,  and  disdain  shall  hold  you  back ! 

Let  tempests  howl;  Britannia  fears  not  storm. 

Fear  never  yet  hath  found  e'en  secret  path 

To  make  within  the  chambers  of  her  heart 

His  noisome  lair.    .    .    .    But  they  whose  feeble  grasp, 

Laid  on  the  helm  of  empire,  lets  the  bark 

Drift  on  to  shipwreck — who  are  they,  and  whence? 

For  sons  who  had  the  will  and  strength  that  dare 

To  lead  I  held  the  sceptre,  in  whose  breasts 

Was  kingly  heart.     And  fling  they  unto  storm 

And  surge  their  birthright?     Then,  fond  toy,  no  more 

I  need  thee, — hollow  forms  be  nought  of  mine ! 

Falter  who  wills  to  falter;   who  hath  thought 

Craven,  let  him  lie  craven ;    who  meet  not 

Duty  of  rule  responsive,  let  them  fail ! 

I  will  forget  that  they  were  bom  of  me. 

I  will  not  think  they  nestled  at  my  breast. 

My  love  shall  speak  its  blankness  unto  them 

Through  scorn  of  gaze,  and  unto  their  caress 

Their  mother's  breast,  their  mother's  arms,  be  stone." 

Frederick  W.  Ragg. 

Masworth  Vicarage,  Tring. 
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"  The  present  dissolution  is  the 
people's  dissolution — the  present 
election  is  the  people's  election." 
Such  were  the  words  with  which 
Mr  Gladstone  commenced  his 
electoral  campaign  in  Edinburgh, 
and  it  is  well  to  bear  them  in 
mind  whilst  we  contemplate  the 
results  of  the  recent  appeal  to  the 
country.  The  words  themselves, 
indeed,  are  the  veriest  claptrap ; 
and  whilst  the  intention  with 
which  they  were  uttered  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  the  assertion 
which  they  contain  will  not  bear 
investigation.  A  "  people's  dis- 
solution "  would  seem  to  be  a  dis- 
solution expressly  demanded  by 
"the  people,"  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  one  for  which  "the 
classes  "  and  "  the  masses  "  (which 
constitute  "the  people")  outside 
the  walls  of  Parliament  had  been 
anxious  on  account  of  some  deci- 
sion which  had  been  given  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  presumably 
against  the  popular  will.  There 
is  no  pretence  for  alleging  that 
such  a  state  of  things  had  come 
about  when  the  late  Parliament 
was  dissolved.  So  far  as  any 
popular  feeling  had  been  dis- 
played, the  petitions  presented  to 
Parliament  against  the  Home 
Rule  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  enormously  in  excess 
of.  those  in  its  favour;  whilst 
the  tone  of  the  press,  Liberal  as 
well  as  Conservative,  indicated 
no  current  of  opinion  which  the 
most  partial  Gladstonian  could 
have  interpreted  as  friendly  to 
those  proposals.  In  the  sense  of 
this  dissolution  being  an  appeal 
to  "the  people"  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  may  of  course  be 
called  a  "  people's  dissolution,"  but 


only  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  term  may  be  applied 
to  every  dissolution  which  has  fol- 
lowed a  similar  defeat  of  a  Min- 
isterial bill.  But,  if  the  simple 
truth  be  told,  this  was  as  little  of 
a  "people's  dissolution"  as  it  is 
well  possible  to  conceive.  It  was 
a  dissolution  demanded  and  ob- 
tained by  an  imperious  party 
leader,  because  he  had  been  un- 
able to  cajole  or  coerce  into  obedi- 
ence to  his  own  will  a  sufficient 
number  of  his  followers  to  ensure 
a  majority  in  a  House  of  Commons 
in  which  those  followers  largely 
predominated.  "  Sic  volo,  sic  ju- 
beo,  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas,"  was 
a  motto  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
constitution,  the  traditions,  and 
the  character  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Yet  it  was  this  motto  which  was 
inscribed  upon  Mr  Gladstone's  ban- 
ner from  the  first  commencement 
of  the  battle.  The  question  under 
discussion  was  not  only  one  of 
enormous  magnitude,  but  one  upon 
which  the  views  propounded  and 
embodied  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
Bills  were  in  opposition  to  those 
entertained  by  every  statesman  of 
position  and  eminence  during  the 
present  century.  Moreover,  they 
were  views  the  reverse  and  oppo- 
site of  those  which  the  Prime  Min- 
ister himself  had  been  universally 
believed  to  hold  up  to  December 
last,  and  which,  without  dissent  or 
even  comment  upon  his  part,  had 
been  repudiated  and  denounced  by 
his  supporters  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  in  the  No- 
vember elections.  Yet  the  Liberal 
party  was  expected  to  accept  those 
views  and  to  swallow  the  Bills  in 
which  they  were  proposed  to  Par- 
liament, as  readily  and  as  submis- 
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sively  as  if  they  had  been  asked  to 
vote  upon  some  detail  of  home  or 
financial  policy  in  which  no  prin- 
ciple was  involved.  Independence 
of  thought  and  action  has  again 
and  again  been  claimed  by  Lib 
erals  as  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  their  party  exists ;  but  this 
independence  they  were  required 
to  surrender,  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely, at  the  bidding  of  a  man 
who  had  passed  a  large  part  of 
his  parliamentary  life  in  warring 
against  them  and  their  opinions, 
and  who,  upon  a  question  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  country  as 
was  involved  in  the  measures  be- 
fore Parliament,  had  not  deigned 
to  consult  them  before  demanding 
their  implicit  obedience  to  new 
and  startling  doctrines,  which  had 
never  before  been  accepted  as 
articles  of  the  Liberal  creed.  The 
power  of  the  caucus  was  known  to 
be  great ;  the  personal  influence  of 
Mr  Gladstone  was  felt  to  be  as 
wide  as  his  will  was  indomitable ; 
and  the  imputation  of  being  a 
deserter  from  the  ranks  of  party 
was  one  grievous  to  be  borne, 
especially  when  felt  to  be  unde- 
served. But  neither  Mr  Glad- 
stone, the  caucus,  nor  the  fear  of 
unjust  imputations  could  stifle  or 
eradicate  that  independence  which 
was  threatened  by  these  powerful 
agencies.  In  spite  of  all  these 
things,  ninety-three  Liberals  went 
into  the  lobby  against  the  Prime 
Minister;  and  to  revenge  himself 
upon  this  band  of  patriots,  and  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  his  own  dic- 
tatorship to  the  Liberal  party,  Mr 
Gladstone  had  recourse  to  that 
dissolution  which  he  dignifies  with 
the  name  of  "  the  people's  dissolu- 
tion," but  which  was  in  reality  his 
own  personal  appeal  against  the 
independence  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons fresh  from  contact  with  the 
electoral   bodies   of    the    country. 


and  therefore  presumably  cogni- 
sant of  "  the  people's  "  wishes,  and 
who  might  fairly  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  accurately  representing 
the  opinions  of  those  who  had 
returned  them  to  Parliament. 
Whether  Mr  Gladstone  would 
have  done  wisely  or  not  to  take 
this  view,  is  a  question  which  may 
be  answered  by  the  result  of  his 
appeal.  The  new  House  of  Com- 
mons is  one  which  he  can  hardly 
contemplate  with  satisfaction. 
The  "Liberal  Unionists,"  con- 
temned, derided,  abused,  and 
threatened  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  adherents,  have  come  back, 
deprived,  indeed,  for  the  moment 
of  some  of  their  most  able  leaders, 
but  with  numbers  scarcely  reduced 
from  their  former  strength :  the 
Pamellites  have  held  their  own 
and  no  more;  whilst  several  of  the 
Irish  polls  bear  witness  to  the 
strength  of  the  party  opposed  to 
Home  Kule  in  some  of  the  most 
important  counties  in  Ireland,  and 
as  a  set-off  against  one  Pamellite 
gain,  two  seats  have  been  wrest- 
ed from  prominent  Home-Rulers. 
Meanwhile,  Gladstonian  candidates 
have  not  only  been  worsted 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England,  but  in  those  constit- 
uencies in  which  they  have  held 
their  own,  their  majorities  of  last 
November  have  been  enormously 
reduced,  and  their  few  successes 
can  almost  all  be  traced  either  to 
special  circumstances  affecting  the 
localities  in  which  they  have  oc- 
curred, or  to  the  Irish  vote  in  con- 
stituencies where  the  organisation 
of  Irishmen  has  enabled  Mr  Par- 
nell  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
"  National  League  "  to  swamp  the 
voice  of  the  British  electors  by  the 
votes  of  their  obedient  dupes. 
And  yet,  conclusive  as  may  appear 
the  reply  which  the  electors  of 
Great  Britain  have  returned  to  Mr 
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Gladstone's  appeal  from  the  ad- 
verse decision  of  the  late  House  of 
Commons,  it  will,  upon  close  ex- 
amination of  the  matter,  prove  to 
be  even  of  a  more  emphatic  char- 
acter than  would  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated by  a  casual  glance  at  the 
results. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  Gladstonian  candidates,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  had  possession  of  all  that 
elaborate  party  organisation,  to 
the  maintenance  and  perfection 
of  which  their  "  Liberal  Unionist " 
opponents  had  themselves  mate- 
rially contributed.  Were  proof 
wanted  of  this  fact,  it  would  be 
furnished  by  a  reference  to  the 
exceptional  case  of  Birmingham. 
There,  the  party  organisation  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Unionists,  and  consequently 
the  defeat  of  the  Gladstonians  was 
overwhelming  and  complete.  But 
in-  every  other  case,  the  "  Liberal 
Unionists"  were  a  disorganised 
body  of  men,  weighted  with  the 
imputation  of  being  "seceders" 
from  the  party  under  whose 
banner  they  had  hitherto  fought, 
and  upheld  by  nothing  but  the 
courage  of  their  own  consci- 
entious opinions.  Electors  who 
had  always  voted  on  the  "Lib- 
eral" side,  were  ready  enough  to 
vote  for  Gladstonian  candidates 
who  nominally  adhered  to  their 
party,  whilst  accepting  those 
Home  Kule  opinions  which,  so 
recently  as  last  November,  the 
leaders  of  that  party  had  vehe- 
mently condemned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Conservative  party  could  less 
easily  be  brought  to  understand 
why  they  should  support  candi- 
dates who  differed  from  them  upon 
many  important  matters,  merely 
because  those  candidates  had  been 
ostracised  by  their  own  party  for 


consistency  with  regard  to  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  both  parties  had 
avowedly  been  agreed  at  the  last 
general  election.  This  difficulty  it 
was  which,  in  spite  of  the  acknow- 
ledged loyalty  of  the  Tory  party 
throughout  the  country  in  refrain- 
ing from  opposition  to  "Liberal 
Unionist "  candidates,  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  latter,  and  proportion- 
ably  improved  the  chances  of  the 
Ministerialists.  At  the  same 
time.  Conservative  candidates  who 
were  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
Union  had,  in  many  districts, 
much  cause  to  complain  of  "Lib- 
eral Unionists,"  who  contented 
themselves  with  abstaining  from 
the  poll,  when  their  votes  would 
have  secured  the  victory  of  the 
candidate  who  held  their  views  but 
did  not  belong  to  their  "party." 

Again,  the  supporters  of  Mr 
Gladstone  had  one  great  advan- 
tage over  their  opponents,  in  that, 
apai*t  from  any  questions  of  poli- 
tics, they  had  one  leader  to  whom 
to  look  for  guidance,  one  result  to 
aim  at — namely,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  that  leader's  authority  and 
the  consolidation  of  his  power  as 
Prime  Minister.  The  opposition, 
divided  between  the  followers  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Hartington, 
and  Mr  Chamberlain,  could  not 
but  fight  at  a  certain  disadvan- 
tage, inasmuch  as  the  views  of  the 
three  sections  into  which  they  were 
divided  were  essentially  different 
upon  many  points  of  political  im- 
portance, and  the  complete  triumph 
of  either  could  hardly  be  regarded 
by  the  others  with  unqualified 
satisfaction.  Still,  in  spite  of  all 
these  obstacles,  there  was  one  bond 
which  held  all  three  sections  to- 
gether, and  that  bond  has  proved 
sufficiently  strong  to  "  break  up, 
pulverise,  and  smash  "  the  cohorts 
of  their  opponents.  "  The  mainten- 
ance of  the  Union  between  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland  "  has  been  that 
bond,  and  the  feeling  which  has  been 
evoked  in  its  behalf  is  one  of  the 
most  healthy  signs  of  the  vigour 
and  intelligence  of  our  electorate. 
So  strong,  indeed,  and  so  patent 
has  been  this  feeling  throughout 
the  constituencies,  that  our  Glad- 
stonian  opponents  have  found  it 
necessary  to  defend  themselves  by 
the  feeble  subterfuge  of  asserting 
that  they,  too,  are  "Unionists," 
and  have  not  scrupled  to  adopt 
our  watchwords  and  mottoes  as  a 
cloak  behind  which  to  conceal  the 
weakness  of  their  own  cause,  and 
escape  the  unpopularity  of  their 
real  sentiments.  Indeed,  very  early 
in  the  fray,  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  took  the  initiative  in  the 
endeavour,  since  so  carefully  copied 
by  his  followers,  to  cloud  and 
mystify  the  minds  of  the  electors 
by  misrepresenting  the  real  issues 
before  the  country.  "  We,"  said 
he,  "  are  the  true  *  Unionists '  — 
our  opponents  are  only  *  Paper 
Unionists ; '  "  and  upon  this  string 
Gladstonian  candidates  have  per- 
petually harped  ever  since.  As 
any  "  Union  "  which  was  intended 
to  be  more  than  verbal  must  be 
inscribed  upon  some  bill,  charter, 
or  other  document,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  the  term  "Paper 
Unionist"  would  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  any  person  who  did  not 
intend  to  abrogate  the  Union  alto- 
gether ;  and  this  is  so  evident, 
that  Mr  Gladstone's  newly  invented 
war-cry  failed  to  produce  anything 
but  a  smile  of  contempt.  The  fact 
of  its  invention  remains,  however, 
and  affords  a  proof  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  not  failed  to  per- 
ceive and  recognise  the  strength 
of  the  weapon  which  his  Separa- 
tion Bill  had  placed  in  the  hands 
of  his  adversaries.  The  people 
of  Great  Britain  did  not  and 
do    not   intend   to   allow   Ireland 


to  be  wrenched  from  themselves, 
or  to  be  other  than  an  integral 
part  of  their  empire.  They  did  not 
and  do  not  understand  a  statesman 
avowing  himself  a  true  "Unionist" 
when  he  proposes  a  step  which  is 
undeniably  in  the  direction  of 
separation;  neither  do  they  com- 
prehend the  argument  that,  in  re- 
storing to  Ireland  a  Parliament 
similar  to  that  which  existed  be- 
fore the  Act  of  Union,  and  which 
that  Act  abolished,  we  should 
not  be  virtually  repealing  ihat 
Union,  which,  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  determined  to  maintain.  The 
fact  is  that,  in  spite  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's enigmatical  utterances  and 
mystifications,  the  electors  have 
understood  the  issues  placed  before 
them  a  great  deal  better  than  he 
expected,  and  have  fully  realised 
the  truth  that  those  are  not 
"  Unionists  "  who  loudly  condemn 
and  would  virtually  repeal  "the 
Union."  The  determination  of  the 
British  people  to  uphold  the  Union 
would  probably  have  been  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  defeat  of  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  polls,  if  the  ques- 
tion could  have  been  fully  and 
fairly  placed  before  the  electors 
for  their  decision.  But  we  are 
bound  to  say,  that  for  any  dis- 
advantage which  the  Unionist 
cause  experienced  through  the 
confusion  of  the  issues  by  Mr 
Gladstone,  and  the  doubts  as  to 
his  policy  to  which  the  strangely 
diverse  utterances  of  several  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  gave  rise,  they 
had  full  and  ample  compensation  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister himself  during  the  progress 
of  the  elections.  Mr  Gladstone 
committed  three  of  the  grossest 
mistakes  which  it  was  possible  for 
a  man  to  commit,  and  repeated 
these  mistakes  again  and  again. 

First,  whilst  the  whole  country 
was   anxiously  waiting    to  know 
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what  were  his  intentions  with  re- 
spect to  his  two  Bills,  whether  his 
Land  Purchase  scheme  was  to  be 
pressed  or  dropped,  and  what  was 
the  actual  policy  which  the  elec- 
tors were  asked  to  support;  Mr 
Gladstone,  avoiding  any  clear  ex- 
position of  his  own  policy,  occu- 
pied himself  with  a  futile  attempt 
to  misrepresent  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Carnarvon  and  the  views  of 
Lord  Salisbury  and  his  Cabinet,  as 
if  his  own  policy  would  have  been 
made  better  or  more  popular,  even 
if  it  had  been  the  fact  that  Lord 
Carnarvon  had  entertained  certain 
abstract  views  upon  Home  Rule 
which  he  does  not  seem,  after  all, 
to  have  entertained,  or  that  he  had 
led  Mr  Pamell  to  believe  that  he 
was  more  favourable  to  his  views 
than  appears  actually  to  have 
been  the  case.  There  is  some- 
thing pitiable,  we  had  almost  said 
contemptible,  in  the  sight  of  a 
Prime  Minister  neglecting  the  ex- 
planation or  defence  of  his  own 
policy  at  a  crisis  such  as  the  pre- 
sent, and  labouring  to  convict  his 
opponents  of  inconsistency  or  some- 
thing worse.  The  proceeding,  to 
our  mind,  marks  the  littleness  of 
the  man's  nature :  to  him  this  is 
not  a  great  question,  vitally  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  his  country, 
and  for  her  sake  to  be  dealt  with 
upon  high  principles,  and  reasoned 
out  until  the  right  course  is  dis- 
covered and  adopted ;  it  is  only 
a  conflict  between  political  rivals, 
and  if  an  advantage  over  an  op- 
ponent can  be  gained  by  detecting 
in  him  an  inconsistency  or  an  in- 
discretion, the  "  old  parliamentary 
hand  "  snatches  at  it  with  avidity, 
to  the  exclusion  or  postponement 
of  other  and  more  legitimate  con- 
troversy. The  particular  point 
dwelt  on  by  Mr  Gladstone  is  so 
small  in  itself  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  notice,  if  it  were  not  for  the 


light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
characters  of  the  four  men  whom 
it  principally  concerns  —  namely. 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Carnar- 
von on  the  one  side,  Mr  Gladstone 
and  Mr  Pamell  on  the  other.  The 
simple  truth  seems  to  be  that,  on 
going  to  Ireland  as  Viceroy  last 
summer.  Lord  Carnarvon  had  an 
interview  with  Mr  Pamell,  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  which  it  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  there  may 
be  two  opinions. 

Lord  Carnarvon's  intention,  how- 
ever, as  he  has  himself  explicitly 
assured  us,  was  simply  to  acquire 
information  as  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  party  of  which  Mr 
Pamell  was  and  is  the  acknow- 
ledged chief.  Such  information 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  as  Viceroy 
to  obtain,  and  for  this  purpose 
alone  consented  to  an  interview 
with  Mr  Pamell  of  a  totally  un- 
official character,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  Cabinet  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  during  the  conversation 
which  took  place  at  this  interview, 
Lord  Carnarvon  not  only  made  no 
sort  of  promise,  but  gave  no  such 
indication  of  individual  opinion  as 
could  have  justified  the  statement 
of  Mr  Pamell  in  the  Home  Rule 
debate,  that  he  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  a  statutory  Parliament 
in  Dublin  would  be  granted  by 
the  Conservative  Government.  The 
conversation  was  a  private  one  be- 
tween Lord  Carnarvon  and  Mr 
Pamell;  and  we  have,  moreover, 
Lord  Salisbury's  word  that  before 
the  departure  of  Lord  Carnarvon 
for  Ireland,  they  had  discussed 
Irish  policy  together,  and,  to  use 
his  own  words  —  "I  thought  it 
right  to  explain  perfectly  explicit- 
ly my  opinions  to  Lord  Carnarvon, 
and  I  told  him  that  my  objection 
— that  was  at  the  beginning  of 
July — to  an  Irish  Legislature  was 
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so  strong,  that  even  if  the  Conser- 
vative party  were  to  adopt  it — 
which  I  considered  quite  impos- 
sible— I  never  would  form  part  of 
any  Ministry  which  proposed  such 
a  measure."  If,  therefore,  we  are 
to  believe  Mr  Pamell,  we  must 
suppose  Lord  Carnarvon,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
views,  to  have  expressed  an  opinion 
directly  contrary  to  those  views, 
to  have  concealed  and  even  mis- 
stated them  in  this  celebrated  in- 
terview, and  afterwards  to  have 
totally  misrepresented  the  purport 
of  the  interview  and  the  nature  of 
the  conversation  which  took  place 
thereat.  Furthermore,  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Carnar- 
von, shortly  before  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  expressly  declared 
that  he  was  **not  favourable  to 
the  scheme  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment." And  yet,  in  the  teeth  of 
these  statements,  Mr  Gladstone  has 
the  effrontery  (we  can  use  no  milder 
word)  to  telegraph  to  a  Home  Rule 
candidate  in  Glasgow  :  "I  heartily 
wish  you  success  in  the  cause  which 
I  visited  Glasgow  to  support,  which 
Lord  Carnarvon  approved^  and 
which  even  Lord  Salisbury  smiled 
on  until  beaten  at  the  last  election, 
when  he  changed  over  to  the  policy 
of  enforcing  special  repressive  legis- 
lation in  Ireland  for  twenty  years." 
One  would  have  thought  that  "  the 
force  of — humbug — could  no  further 
go;"  but,  on  the  indignation  of 
Lord  Carnarvon  being  aroused  by 
an  insinuation,  or  something  more, 
that  he  had  been  a  "  dismemberer  " 
(and  as  such,  of  course,  favourable 
to  the  Gladstone  legislation),  con- 
veyed in  a  letter  from  the  Prime 
Minister  to  Mr  Tait,  candidate  for 
the  Bordesley  division  of  Birming- 
ham, under  date  of  June  29th,  his 
lordship  published  a  short  letter,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  inference 
drawn  from  his  speech  in  the  House 


of  Lords,  that  he  had  accepted  Mr 
Gladstone's  policy,  was  ''utterly  un- 
warranted," and  protested  against 
the  misuse  of  his  words  "  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes."  Thereupon 
Mr  Gladstone  waxes  wroth,  "would 
fain  believe"  Lord  Carnarvon's  let- 
ter "not  to  be  authentic,"  and  de- 
nies that  what  he  had  said  was 
"  for  electioneering  purposes. "  The 
dignified  rejoinder  of  Lord  Car- 
narvon was  hardly  needed  to  con- 
vince the  most  casual  observer  that 
the  reference  to  him  in  the  Prime 
Minister's  letter  would  have  been 
utterly  pointless,  unless  it  had  been 
intended  to  depict  him  as  a  vir- 
tual supporter  of  the  Government 
policy;  and  that  a  letter  written 
to  a  candidate  for  parliamentary 
honours  in  the  very  heat  of  the 
contest,  warmly  wishing  him  suc- 
cess, and  vindicating  various  points 
of  the  policy  of  which  he  was  the 
champion,  could  hardly  have  been 
written  without  being  intended, 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  for 
"  electioneering  purposes." 

The  episode  is  instructive,  be- 
cause it  affords  one  more  proof 
of  the  straightforward  honesty  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  and,  in  the  mind 
of  every  impartial  man,  completely 
vindicates  him  (if,  indeed,  the  vin- 
dication was  needed)  from  any  sus- 
picion of  having  ever  entertained 
the  question  of  a  separate  Parlia- 
ment, or  of  having  meditated  that 
alliance  with  Mr  Pamell  which 
was  so  constantly  and  untruly  im- 
puted to  him  in  the  autumn  by 
the  more  unscrupulous  of  the  Glad- 
stonian  janissaries.  It  is  instruc- 
tive, moreover,  as  illustrating  the 
danger  of  private  interviews  be- 
tween high  officials  and  persons 
in  the  peculiar  and  equivocal  posi- 
tion of  Mr  Pamell.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that  Lord  Carnarvon  might 
have   known   that,   while    it   was 
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in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  anything  could  be  gained 
by  an  interview  between  himself 
and  Mr  Pamell,  there  was  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe  that 
— apart  from  the  undesirability  of 
admitting  to  apparently  confiden- 
tial intercourse  with  her  Majesty^s 
representative,  a  man  who  had 
been  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of 
treasonable  practices,  and  whose 
hostility  to  England  was  notorious 
— such  a  proceeding  was  certain  to 
be  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood, and  at  the  very  least  would 
tend  to  add  to  the  reputation  and 
authority  of  one  who  was  little 
likely  to  use  either  in  the  direction 
desired  by  loyal  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown.  Mr  Parnell  has 
endeavoured  to  impart  an  official 
character  to  this  interview,  and 
has  founded  upon  it  charges 
against  Lord  Carnarvon's  col- 
leagues to  which  they  should  not 
have  been  exposed. 

No  one  who  is  capable  of  form- 
ing an  impartial  opinion  will  be- 
lieve Mr  PamelFs  version  of  the 
affair  in  preference  to  that  of  Lord 
Carnarvon;  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  incident  should  have  oc- 
curred. It  is  well  that,  close 
upon  the  heels  of  this  discussion, 
should  have  come  Mr  Pamell's 
deliberate  denial  of  the  use  of 
certain  words  with  respect  to 
severing  'Hhe  last  link  which 
binds  Ireland  to  England,''  and 
the  subsequent  conclusive  proof 
that  those  words  were  uttered  by 
him  at  Cincinnati,  and  never  until 
now  contradicted.  It  is  well, 
moreover,  that  in  the  teeth  of 
the  evidence  which  exists  upon 
the  subject,  Mr  Parnell  should 
strenuously  deny  any  connection 
with,  or  knowledge  of,  the  Ameri- 
can Fenian  organisation;  and  it 
is  well  also  that,  in  his  account 
of  this  very  interview  which  has 


given  rise  to  so  much  discussion, 
Mr  Parnell  should  insist  that  Lord 
Carnarvon  "  gave  "  him,  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  their  alleged  bar- 
gain, a  Bill  which,  as  it  turns 
out,  had  actually  passed  the  House 
of  Lords  before  the  interview  took 
place.  All  this,  we  say,  is  well, 
because  it  enables  the  most  simple 
mind  to  form  an  easy  comparison 
between  the  veracity  of  Mr  Par- 
nell and  that  of  the  nobleman  of 
whom  he  has  striven  to  take  such 
an  unfair  advantage. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  opin- 
ion formed  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  other  parties  con- 
cerned in  this  controversy,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  that  of  Mr 
Gladstone.  He  has  not  hesitated 
for  one  moment  to  adopt  the  view 
of  Mr  Parnell,  to  treat  as  worth- 
less the  statement  of  two  British 
noblemen  on  the  other  side,  and 
to  assume  and  adopt  the  view 
which,  for  the  moment,  appeared 
likely  to  obtain  for  him  some  party 
advantage.  We  say  advisedly 
"for  the  moment,"  because  mis- 
representation and  unfairness  in- 
variably recoil  upon  those  who 
condescend  to  the  use  of  such 
weapons,  and  the  present  instance 
will  form  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  To  use  the  words  of 
*  The  Times '  of  June  28  upon  this 
point — "  Mr  Gladstone  has  not 
been  ashamed  to  repeat  at  second- 
hand, in  almost  every  speech  he 
has  made,  assertions  for  which  not 
a  particle  of  evidence  has  been 
produced,  and  which  men  of  un- 
questioned honour  declare  to  be 
false."  We  repeat  that  this  sys- 
tematic misrepresentation  of  his 
opponents,  as  a  means  by  which  ta 
confuse  the  minds  of  the  electors, 
and  to  conceal  from  them  the  true 
issues  before  the  country,  has  been 
a  frightful  mistake  upon  Mr  Glad- 
stone's  part,    and   has   materially 
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assisted  those  against  whom  it  was 
directed.  Doubtless  it  has  oper- 
ated to  the  advantage  of  Glad- 
stonian  candidates  in  some  locali- 
ties, and  especially  in  those  wherein 
the  name  and  reputation  of  Mr 
Gladstone  still  carry  weight.  But 
even  in  such  places,  light  will 
gradually  dawn  upon  the  mind  of 
the  electoral  body,  and  that  name 
and  reputation  will  cease  to  oper- 
ate as  powerfully  as  heretofore, 
when  it  is  found  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  party  warfare,  they  have 
been  lent  to  statements  which  are 
contrary  to  truth,  and  have  been 
used  to  bolster  up  a  cause  which 
could  not  be  defended  on  its  own 
intrinsic  merits. 

The  second  mistake  which  Mr 
Gladstone  has  committed  in  his 
campaign  is  one  which  it  is  really 
surprising  to  recall.  The  unmeas- 
ured violence — the  cruel  bitterness 
— with  which  he  has  attacked  those 
members  of  the  Liberal  party  who 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
diflfer  from  him,  have  not  only 
been  unjust,  but  impolitic  in  the 
extreme.  One  would  have  thought 
that,  considering  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  Mr  Gladstone 
would  have  been  only  too  tenderly 
anxious  to  gather  back  into  the 
fold  those  who,  with  much  per- 
sonal regret,  and  in  some  instances 
at  no  small  personal  sacrifice,  had 
wandered  from  it.  They  were  men 
among  whom  were  comprised  repre- 
sentatives of  every  section  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Many  of  them  had 
been  among  his  most  zealous  and 
consistent  supporters  in  past  days; 
one,  indeed,  against  whose  hon- 
esty and  integrity  of  purpose  no 
word  had  ever  been  breathed,  was 
the  man  who  had  stepped  into  the 
breach  when  Mr  Gladstone  himself 
scuttled  away  from  his  defeat  in 
1874,  and  who,  by  his  steady,  wise, 
and  discreet  leadership  of  the  party. 


had  rendered  possible  and  paved 
the  way  to  that  victory  of  1880, 
of  which  Mr  Gladstone  himself 
reaped  the  fruits.  Yet,  because 
upon  one  subject  which,  however 
great  its  importance,  had  never 
been  submitted  to  or  considered 
by  the  Liberal  party  in  any  tan- 
gible or  definite  form,  these  men  re- 
fused to  take  the  particular  course 
commanded  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
they  were  to  be  dubbed,  forsooth, 
"  seceding  Liberals,"  and  ostracised 
by  those  in  whose  ranks  they  had 
loyally  fought  upon  every  question 
in  which  "  Liberal "  principles  had 
been  involved.  What  had  these 
men  done  or  left  undone,  that  they 
should  deserve  this  harsh  measure 
to  be  meted  out  to  them?  They 
had  refused  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  a  Bill  which  was  avow- 
edly to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
the  second  reading  should  have 
been  carried.  The  gross  unfairness 
of  Mr  Gladstone  in  this  matter 
has  never  been  sufficiently  exposed. 
During  the  late  election — so  far 
as  anything  definite  respecting  his 
policy  could  be  obtained  from  him 
— he  declared  that  the  Bills  were 
practically  dead,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  statutory  Parliament  for 
Ireland  was  the  question  which 
was  before  the  country.  But  before 
the  division  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  brought  about  the  dis- 
solution, Mr  Gladstone  was  urged 
to  withdraw  his  Bills  and  submit 
to  Parliament  a  resolution  em- 
bodying this  very  principle  as 
being  the  principle  which  was  em- 
bodied in  that  Home  Rule  Bill 
upon  which  the  division  was  to  be 
taken.  This  he  distinctly  and 
positively  refused ;  and  therefore 
what  the  House  of  Commons  had 
to  decide  was  not  the  assertion  of 
any  principle  in  an  abstract  shape, 
but  whether  they  would  accept  or 
reject  the  second  reading  of   the 
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Home    Rule    Bill.     It  was    easy 
enough  for  Mr  Gladstone  to  hint 
that  the  Bills  might  both  be  recon- 
structed, whilst  at  the  same  time 
he  declined  to  promise  that  such 
should  be  the  case.    Butwhat  would 
have  been  the  position  of  any  mem- 
ber who  voted  for  the  second  read- 
ing?    Supposing  that  the   identi- 
cal Bill,  without  any  alteration  or 
reconstruction,    had   been  reintro- 
duced next  October,  he  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  vote  against 
it   without  being   subjected   to  a 
charge   of   inconsistency  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  meet. 
Mr  Gladstone  might  explain  and 
refine,  confuse  and  mystify  as  he 
pleased,  but  to  the  mind  of  ordi- 
nary men  it  would  appear  that  a 
man  had  no  right  to  oppose  in  Oc- 
tober precisely  the  same  Bill  which 
he  had  supported  in  June,  and  any 
man  who  had  done  so  would  have 
been  placed  in  a  difficult  and  far 
from  enviable  position.    Therefore 
it  was  that    some  Liberals  who 
were  not  averse  to  legislation  in 
the    direction    indicated    by    the 
Prime  Minister,  though  resolute  in 
their  objection  to  certain  portions 
of  his  Bill,  found  themselves  ob- 
liged to  oppose  the  second  reading. 
Yet  all  who  did  so  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  severe  condem- 
nation,— all  have  been  treated  as 
traitors  and  deserters,  and  the  full 
vials  of  Gladstonian   wrath   have 
been  discharged  upon  their  devoted 
heads.     It  is  not  surprising  that 
Mr   Goschen    should    have    been 
selected  for  special  attack  by  the 
Minister  whose  inconsistencies  and 
inaccuracies  he  had   so  pitilessly 
exposed.    It  is  with  shame,  indeed, 
that  we  mention  the  name  of  Mr 
Croschen — shame  for  Scotland,  and 
shame  for  Edinburgh,    that    the 
offence    once    committed    against 
Macaulay,  and  so  often  regretted, 
should  have  been  repeated  in  the 
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case  of  one  of  the  most  fearless, 
most  honest,  and  most  acute  poli- 
ticians of  the  day.     We  feel  sensi- 
bly that  the  disgrace  has  fallen,  not 
upon  Mr  Goschen,  but  upon  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  we  confess  that  we  feel 
no  surprise  at  the  vindictive  effort 
made  by  Mr  Gladstone  to  displace 
an  antagonist  who    had   perhaps 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
expose  the  weakness  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  fallacies  by  which  he 
attempted    to    support    it.      But 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  opposition 
to   Lord  Hartington,  the  sugges- 
tion of  which  came  from  Mr  Glad- 
stone, and  which,  but  for  that  sug- 
gestion, would  probably  have  been 
spared?      It  is  well   known  that 
Lord  Hartington  has  felt,  deeply 
and   keenly,    the  separation   from 
Mr     Gladstone     which     he     has 
found  to  be  a  necessity.     It  has 
been  stated,  moreover,  without  con- 
tradiction, that  Lord  Hartington 
expressed  himself  strongly  against 
the  annoyance  of  a  contest  being 
inflicted  upon  Mr  Gladstone  him- 
self,  and   discouraged   those   who 
might  have  been  disposed  to  make 
the     attempt.      Such     generosity 
should  have  been  reciprocal, — and 
so  it  would   have   been,  if   there 
had  been  in  both  men  that  nobil- 
ity of  nature  which  is  so  conspicu- 
ous  in   Lord   Hartington.     Such, 
however,  was  not  the   case.     In- 
stead  of   discouraging   opposition 
to    Lord    Hartington,    Mr    Glad- 
stone's words   (though    doubtless, 
as    usual,    susceptible   of   several 
interpretations)  seem  to  have  had 
precisely  the  contrary  effect;   and 
immediately  after  the  Manchester 
meeting  at  which  he  emphatically 
declared   Lord  Hartington   to   be 
*'  an  adversary,"  an  opposing  can- 
didate  entered   the   field,  though 
only  to   receive   the   ignominious 
defeat  which  his  ungracious  temer- 
ity  so   richly   deserved.     We   do 
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not  envy  Mr  Gladstone's  feelings 
on  receiving  the  tidings  of  his 
henchman's  discomfiture ;  but  we 
confess  that  we  envy  still  less  the 
spirit  with  which  he  penned  the 
telegram  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
disgraceful  rejection  of  Mr  Goschen 
as  an  act  by  which  the  capital  of 
"  dear  old  Scotland  "  had  "  shaken 
off  her  chains," — as  if  the  election 
of  the  nominee  whom  he  had 
himself  so  strongly  recommended 
against  Mr  Goschen  were  not 
something  far  more  nearly  ap- 
proximating to  the  binding  on  of 
chains,  than  the  rejection  of  a 
thoroughly  independent  candidate 
to  the  shaking  off  of  such  liga- 
ments. It  cannot  be  a  pleasant 
reflection  to  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
that  the  leader  whom  he  had  served 
so  faithfully,  and  quitted,  upon  this 
one  question,  with  such  reluctance, 
should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  telegraph  his  conviction  that  in 
rejecting  him  "Scotland  in  the 
Border  burghs  "  had  "  nobly  done 
her  duty";  nor  can  Mr  Courtney 
feel  flattered  at  his  former  chief's 
reply  to  the  question  whether  he 
would  have  preferred  that  his  (Mr 
Courtney's)  seat  should  not  be 
contested :  "  If  I  had  twenty  votes, 
I  would  give  all  the  twenty  against 
the  man  who  votes  against  Ireland 
and  our  Irish  policy."  This  reply, 
by  the  by,  is  an  admirable  com- 
ment upon  the  assertion  of  Mr 
Shaw-Lefevre,  who,  in  his  ungrace- 
ful and  impertinent  visit  to  Rossen- 
dale  in  opposition  to  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  accused  the  Unionists  of 
dividing  the  Liberal  party  by  op- 
posing Gladstonian  candidates. 
"The  boot  is  on  the  other  leg;'' 
for  assuredly  it  was  not  only  the 
Gladstonians  and  the  "  caucus " 
who  threw  the  first  stone,  but  Mr 
Gladstone  has  kept  up  a  contin- 
uous shower  of  small  pebbles 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the 


general  election.  Indeed,  attacks 
upon  the  leading  "  Liberal  Union- 
ists" have  not  been  sufficient  to 
allay  the  ardour  of  the  impetuous 
Prime  Minister.  He  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  assault  and  to  insult 
every  Liberal  who,  in  however 
mild  a  form  or  manner,  had  refused 
absolute  submission  to  his  dictator- 
ship. That  this  is  no  exaggeration 
may  be  proved  by  the  report  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  proceedings  at  Carlisle, 
where  Mr  Ferguson,  the  sitting 
member,  and  usually  a  loyal  sup- 
porter of  the  Prime  Minister,  had 
voted  against  the  Bill,  but  had 
stated  in  his  address  that  he  should 
"  be  ready  to  support  any  measure 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  which 
is  safeguarded  by  conditions  such 
as  those  laid  down  by  Lord  Hart- 
ington  in  his  recent  address. 
Should  the  Bill,  as  reintroduced 
by  Mr  Gladstone,  fulfil  these  con- 
ditions, I  should  have  much  pleas- 
ure in  supporting  it." 

Here  then,  apparently,  was  an 
assent  to  that  principle  of  Home 
Rule  which  Mr  Gladstone  had  de- 
clared to  be  the  actual  question 
before  the  country,  and  here  was 
a  candidate  evidently  anxious,  if 
possible,  to  rejoin  Mr  Gladstone. 
One  would  have  supposed  that 
conciliation  would  have  been  up- 
permost in  the  Prime  Minister's 
bosom  ;  but  Mr  Gladstone's  "  con- 
ciliation "  is  only  for  disaffected 
Irishmen.  Upon  his  return  from 
Scotland,  he  leaped  out  of  the  train 
as  soon  as  it  reached  Carlisle,  de- 
clared that  Mr  Ferguson  had  asked 
him  "to  degrade  and  disgrace"  him- 
self, and  to  "walk  into  the  gutter"; 
and  as  if  this  language  was  not 
coarse  enough  for  the  occasion,  he 
proceeded  to  declare  (without  any 
foundation  for  the  assertion)  that 
Mr  Leatham  had  retired  from 
Huddersfield  "  because  he  did  not 
choose   to   be   returned    by   Tory 
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votes,"  but  that  "  it  appears  that 
Mr  Fei*guson  is  not  quite  so  par- 
ticular, and  that  provided  the  vote 
is  given  right,  he  does  not  mind 
what  it  smells  of,"  Then,  after 
some  more  offensive  language  of 
the  same  kind,  the  Prime  Minister 
made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
working  men  to  reject  Mr  Fergu- 
son, and  seems  to  have  continued 
his  exhortations  to  this  effect  until 
the  onward  motion  of  the  train 
brought  them  to  a  close.  The  re- 
sult of  this  interference  was  the 
retirement  of  Mr  Ferguson,  whose 
respect  for  the  Prime  Minister  can 
hardly  have  been  increased  by  the 
incident.  The  case  of  Mr  Bylands 
had  a  different  termination.  Mr 
Rylands  was,  and  is,  one  of  the 
most  consistent  Radicals  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  Mr 
Rylands  valued  his  independence, 
and,  disapproving  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  voted  against  it.  Thereupon 
Mr  Gladstone  tells  the  people  of 
Burnley,  "  our  old  friend  Peter  is 
gone  to  the  bad  ; "  the  "  caucus  " 
start  a  Gladstonian  of  local  influ- 
ence to  contest  the  seat  with  their 
old  member;  and  Mr  Herbert  Glad- 
stone visits  Burnley,  where  he  in- 
forms the  world  that  he  has  lately 
been  assisting  **  in  driving  nails  in- 
to a  good  many  political  coffins," 
and  that  he  hopes  that  he  has 
driven  "  the  longest  nail  of  all  into 
the  political  cofiin  of  Mr  Rylands." 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gladstones,  father 
and  son,  is  not  of  the  choicest ;  and 
the  people  of  Burnley  do  not  seem 
to  have  appreciated  the  nail-driv- 
ing propensities  of  the  youthful 
Herbert.  They  returned  Mr  Ry- 
lands, though  by  a  small  majority ; 
and  Mr  Caine,  whom  Mr  Glaidstone 
had  accused  of  having  '*  deplorably 
misrepresented"  him,  on  grounds 
which  to  the  ordinary  observer  ap- 
pear slender  in  the  extreme,  gained 


a  complete  victory  over  his  Glad- 
stonian opponent  at  Barrow. 

We  might  multiply  the  cases 
of  personal  attacks  upon  Liberal 
Unionists,  but  perhaps  one  of  the 
least  creditable  is  that  which  was 
directed  against  Mr  Jesse  Ceilings. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr 
Jesse  Ceilings  was  the  mover  of 
that  amendment  to  the  address, 
upon  the  subject  of  labourers'  al- 
lotments, of  which  Mr  Gladstone — 
who  but  a  few  months  before  had 
most  emphatically  condemned  all 
such  amendinents  to  the  address — 
took  advantage  to  turn  out  Lord 
Salisbury's  Government  and  estab- 
lish himself  in  office,  since  which 
time  the  labourers,  and  apparently 
Mr  CoUings  also,  had  been  for- 
gotten by  Mr  Gladstone.  But  Mr 
CoUings  joined  with  Mr  Chamber- 
lain in  his  opposition  to  Home 
Rule.  Therefore  Mr  Gladstone 
addresses  an  earnest  letter  to  Mr 
Tait,  who  was  opposing  Mr  Col- 
lings  in  the  Bordesley  Division  of 
Birmingham,  and  therefore  Mr 
Gladstone  sneers  at  "  a  certain  Mr 
Jesse  CoUings,  who  was  the  author 
of  the  policy  of  three  acres  and  a 
cow,  a  policy  which  he  (Mr  Glad- 
stone) did  not  share."  It  is  not 
our  business  to  condole  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  party  when 
insulted  by  their  late  chief,  or  to 
deplore  that  widening  of  the  breach 
in  the  Liberal  ranks  in  which  he 
has  been  so  assiduously  engaged, 
but  we  regret  to  see  a  statesman 
with  a  great  reputation  descending 
to  such  littleness;  and  we  repeat 
that  this  has  been  the  second  great 
mistake  which  he  has  made  in  his 
c^duct  of  the  electoral  campaign. 

The  third  mistake  has  perhaps 
been  the  gravest  and  grossest  of  the 
three.  We  allude  to  the  attempt  to 
obtain  a  victory  in  the  elections  by 
an  appeal  to  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  if  they  had  some  interest 
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separate  from,  and  opposed  to,  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Of 
this  action  of  Mr  Gladstone's,  Mr 
Goldwin  Smith  thus  writes  in 
forcible  words  :  "  I  have  seen  the 
American  demagogue  at  his  worst, 
and  when  the  ordinary  passions  of 
faction  were  further  inflamed  by 
the  fury  of  civil  war;  but  never 
did  I  witness  so  deliberate  an  at- 
tempt to  set  class  against  class, 
and  to  poison  the  heart  of  society 
for  a  party  purpose,  as  has  been 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister  in 
the  present  campaign."  There  are 
few  sober-minded  men  who  will  not 
endorse  these  words,  and  heartily 
join  in  condemning  the  iniquitous 
course  which  Mr  Gladstone  has 
pursued  in  this  matter.  If  it  has 
not  succeeded  in  kindling  an  evil 
spirit  among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  it  is  only  because  their  own 
good  sense  and  intelligence  has 
seen  through  and  despised  the  con- 
temptible motives  with  which  it 
has  been  attempted.  One  great 
safeguard  of  our  British  constitu- 
tion has  been  the  non-existence  of 
any  broad  and  well-defined  line 
of  demarcation  between  class  and 
class.  The  middle  class  is  con- 
stantly recruiting  the  upper,  and 
simultaneously  receiving  recruits 
from  the  class  below  itself,  and 
thus  there  has  been  engendered 
a  mutual  sympathy  between  all 
classes,  which  has  tended  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  general 
community. 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to 
explain  and  define  Mr  Gladstone's 
distinction  between  "  classes  "  and 
"masses."  Where  does  the  one 
stop  and  the  other  begin  1  We 
know  well  enough  that  when  Mr 
Gladstone  telegraphs  to  the  War- 
wickshire electors  that,  "if  War- 
wickshire does  not  wish  dukea  and 
earls  to  overrule  the  nation  and 
wreck  its  fortunes,  they  will  return 


the  Liberal  candidates,"  he  is  utter- 
ing the  most  absurd  and  puerile 
nonsense,  rendered  none  the  less 
so  by  the  fact  that  the  Gladstonian 
candidate  in  the  next  division  of 
the  same  county  happened  to  be 
at  that  very  moment,  not  "  a  duke 
or  an  earl "  indeed,  but  the  son  of 
a  marquis,  which  is  not  far  from 
the  same  thing.  When,  again,  Mr 
Gladstone  tells  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster that  his  support  of  the 
Conservative  candidate  at  Chester 
is  "a  fresh  blow  at  the  aristoc- 
racy," we  console  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  Lords  Rosebery, 
Spencer,  and  Wolverton  have  pro- 
bably palliated  the  blow  by  using 
their  influence  with  tolerable  ac- 
tivity upon  the  Gladstonian  side. 
But  the  attempt  to  stir  up  an 
antagonism  between  class  and  class 
is  none  the  less  wicked  and  shame- 
ful because  it  has  signally  failed. 
Few  will  now  be  found  to  dispute 
the  failure,  or  to  contest  the  asser- 
tion that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
constituencies  in  which  the  "  work- 
ing classes  "  predominate  have  re- 
turned Conservatives  and  Union- 
ists. We  are  not  fond  of  troub- 
ling our  readers  with  statistics, 
but  with  regard  to  this  particular 
point  it  may  be  well  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  the  metro- 
politan constituencies,  which  return 
(exclusive  of  the  University  of 
London)  62  members,  51  Conserva- 
tives and  Unionists  now  represent 
a  population  of  3,299,267,  with  an 
electoral  body  of  423,075  persons, 
whilst  only  11  Liberals  are  re- 
turned, representing  a  population 
of  724,615,  and  an  electoral  body  of 
85,479.  Moreover,  it  can  hardly 
have  been  "class  and  the  depen- 
dents of  class  "  who  have  achieved 
such  results  in  some  of  the  most 
densely  populated  districts  of  the 
metropolis,  nor  can  the  same  forces 
have  possessed    such    mighty  in- 
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fluence  in  the  large  towns  in  other 
parts  of  England.  Yet,  taking 
towns  with  over  50,000  population, 
including  districts  of  towns  having 
in  the  aggregate  a  laiger  popula- 
tion, we  find  that  whilst  44  Glad- 
stonian  candidates  are  returned 
for  such  places,  representing  a  pop- 
ulation of  2,589,450,  and  an  elec- 
torate of  429,625,  there  are  on  the 
other  hand  65  Oonservatives  and 
Unionists,  with  a  population  of 
3,592,865,  and  an  electorate  of 
562,090.  Figures  might  be  multi- 
plied and  localities  named  which 
would  prove  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt  that  the  verdict  of  ''  the 
masses"  has  gone  against  Mr 
Gladstone.  No  reasonable  person 
will  believe  that  "class  and  the 
dependants  of  class  "  have  had  any 
influence  in  the  decisions  of  the 
large  towns  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  Yet,  especially,  in  the 
former  county,  the  Unionists  have 
triumphed,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  in  Manchester  and  several 
of  the  thickly  populated  county 
districts  around  it,  in  Liverpool, 
and  in  several  other  constituencies 
in  which  Gladstonians  have  ob- 
tained seats,  their  success  has  been 
entirely  due,  in  the  first  place,  to 
"the  Irish  vote";  and  in  the 
second  place,  to  the  abstention  of 
"Liberal  Unionists,"  who  could 
not  screw  up  their  resolution  to 
vote  for  a  Conservative,  though 
they  refused  to  support  his  oppo- 
nent. Indeed,  had  the  "Liberal 
Unionists"  had  better  organisa- 
tion, and  had  they  been  able  to 
throw  "  party "  aside  altogether 
upon  this  great  question,  the  rout 
of  the  Gladstonians,  great  as  it 
has  happily  been,  would  have  been 
still  more  overwhelming  and  com- 
plete. Nor  has  this  rout  been 
confined  to  any  one  part  of  the 
country.  With  his  usual  consum- 
mate self-complacency,  Mr  Glad- 


stone informs  us,  in  another  of  the 
celebrated  telegrams  from  Hawar- 
den,  that  "Wales  and  Scotland 
have  seen  their  duty"  (t.tf.,  to 
support  him !)  "  quickly.  Eng- 
land will  have  to  learn  hers,  but 
it  will  be  more  slowly  and  pain- 
fully." 

Yet  in  neither  Wales  nor  Scot- 
land have  the  elections  been  totally 
unsatisfactory  to  those  who  regard 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
loyal  Unionist.  Wales,  indeed, 
which  returned  t-o  the  last  Parlia- 
ment 19  Gladstonians,  3  Conserv- 
atives, and  8  Liberal  Unionists 
(one  of  whom  absented  himself 
from  the  Home  Bule  division), 
now  sends  up  23  Gladstonians, 
4  Conservatives,  and  only  3  lib- 
eral Unionists,  but  in  several  in- 
stances the  contests  have  been 
ominously  close;  and  it  must  be 
remembered,  not  only  that  the 
Radical  and  Nonconformist  ele- 
ment in  Wales  has  doubtless  been 
influenced  by  other  considerations 
than  those  connected  with  Home 
Bule,  but  that  the  old  national  feel- 
ing of  Welshmen  has  been  carefully 
and  craftily  excited  by  a  compari- 
son between  their  own  condition 
and  that  of  Irishmen,  and  an 
assumed  similarity  between  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  both. 

Scotland,  however,  can  hardly  be 
regarded  with  unalloyed  satisfac- 
tion by  Mr  Gladstone.  True,  he 
has  gained  three  or  four  seats,  and 
that,  we  must  allow,  by  his  own 
strenuously  exerted  personal  in- 
fluence. If,  however,  we  except 
the  seats  of  Mr  Goschen  and  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  against  both  of 
whom  a  "  dead  set "  was  made  by 
the  whole  Gladstonian  clique,  the 
other  division  of  Edinburgh  in 
which  the  electors  elected  to  hug 
"  the  chains "  with  which  Mr 
Gladstone  has  fettered  them,  and 
at  his  bidding  to  reject  their  inde- 
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pendent  representative,   and    the 
seat  at  Leith  which  he  so  ungraci- 
ously snatched  for  himself,  we  can 
regard  the  rest  of  Scotland  with 
something  more  than  equanimity. 
If  the  Scotch    Liberal    Unionist 
phalanx  has  fallen  from  23  to  17, 
that  of  the  Conservatives  has  risen 
from  10  to  12 ;  and  amongst  the 
seats  occupied  by  the  opponents 
of  Home  Rule  are  the  important 
counties  of  Argyleshire,  Ayrshire, 
Dumbartonshire,  Forfarshire,  Rox- 
burghshire, Wigtownshire,    Bute, 
half  the  divisions  of  Lanarkshire 
and  Perthshire,  and  three  out  of 
the  seven  Glasgow  seats.      More- 
over, in  the  majority  of  contests 
in  which  Gladstonians  have  been 
returned  against  Unionists,  it  has 
been  upon  a  smaller  poll  than  in 
November,    and    by    a    majority 
greatly  reduced.    So  that,  after  all, 
"  dear  old  Scotland  "  has  not  ^'  seen 
her  duty"  so   completely  as  Mr 
Gladstone  could  have  wished ;  or, 
as  we  should  rather  put  it,  there 
are  not   wanting    evidences   that 
the  glamour  which  this   extraor- 
dinary man  has  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing over  a   large    portion  of   the 
inhabitants    of    Scotland  has  be- 
gun to   pass   away,  his   influence 
is  on  the  wane,  and  the  common- 
sense  of  our  fellow-countrymen  is 
advancing   towards    a    legitimate 
appreciation  of  the  tortuous  and 
unsound  politician  whom  they  have 
so  long  followed.    We  are  of  course 
unaware  of  the  reasons  which  Mr 
Gladstone  may  give  for  the  evident 
strength  of  the  Unionists  in  Scot- 
land.    We  do  not  doubt,  however, 
that  there  will  be  no  diminution  of 
that  strength  in  the  time  to  come. 
''Class  and  the  dependants  of  class  " 
are  here  out  of  the  question,  as 
much  as  in  the  large  centres  of 
population    throughout    England. 
It  is  "the  masses"  who  have  de- 
cided the  election,  or  rather,  the 


majority  of  the  masses,  ranged  on 
the  same  side  as  that  which  has 
been  espoused  by  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  cultivated  intellect 
and  intelligence  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  the  same  in  all  those 
great  parliamentary  contests  in 
former  days,  of  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone untruly  tells  us  that  "the 
masses  "  have  been  opposed  to  "  the 
classes,"  and  the  former  have  al- 
ways been  right.  Of  course  the 
truth  is,  that  in  every  one  of  these 
cases  the  educated  classes  have 
been  divided  into  supporters  or 
opponents  of  the  measure  under 
discussion,  each  striving  to  win 
"  the  masses  "  to  its  own  side ;  and 
when  one  or  other  party  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  assent  of 
the  preponderating  public  opinion, 
it  has  naturally  triumphed.  To 
describe  such  contests,  natural  and 
inevitable  in  the  history  of  every 
free  country,  as  a  contest  between 
difierent  ranks  of  society,  nick- 
named "  classes  "  and  "  masses  "  for 
the  purpose  of  the  moment,  is  a 
travesty  and  falsification  of  his- 
tory totally  unworthy  of  a  British 
statesman. 

What,  then,  is  it  which  the 
country  has  really  decided  by  the 
verdict  just  recorded?  First,  that 
it  will  have  no  separate  Irish  Par- 
liament; secondly,  that  it  will 
have  no  more  of  Mr  Gladstone. 
Let  us  say  a  word  upon  both 
heads.  One  of  the  false  issues 
which  the  Gladstonians  have  as- 
siduously laboured  to  put  before 
the  country,  has  been  an  issue 
peculiarly  fraught  with  mischiev- 
ous consequences.  Again  and 
again  they  have  declared,  "the 
difference  between  us  and  our 
opponents  is  not  one  between 
'union'  and  'separation':  we  are  all 
'Unionists';  but  whilst  they  are 
so  only  in  name,  we  desire  a  real 
union — a  union  of  love  and  sym- 
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pathy,  instead  of  that  'Paper 
Union,'  which,  Mr  Gladstone  tells 
us,  was  obtained  by  fraud  and 
force."  No  statement  could  be 
more  misleading  or  untrue.  There 
is  no  party  in  this  country  which 
does  not  honestly  desire  that  the 
union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  should  be  founded  upon 
mutual  love  and  sympathy  between 
the  populations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. But,  as  usual,  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  his  imitators  are  inca- 
pable of  stating  a  case  without 
obscuring  and  confusing  it.  A 
union  between  the  people  of  two 
countries  and  an  Act  of  Union  are 
two  separate  things,  which  may  or 
may  not  exist  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  but  between  which  there  is 
no  incompatibility.  The  Act  of 
Union,  passed  in  1800,  was  the 
legal  and  technical  form  of  creat- 
ing a  state  of  things  under  which 
it  was  believed  that  both  countries 
would  receive  benefit,  and  that 
therefore  the  people  of  each  would 
be  drawn  more  closely  towards  the 
other.  When  the  Gladstonians 
declare  that  they  do  not  desire  to 
"  repeal "  the  Union,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  propose  to  estab- 
lish in  Ireland  a  Parliament  such 
as  that  which  the  Act  of  Union 
abolished,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  only  playing  with  words,  and 
that  it  is  virtually  a  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Union  which  they  propose. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  to  what 
purpose  the  unmitigated  abuse 
which  Mr  Gladstone,  in  speeches, 
letters,  and  telegrams,  has  poured 
upon  that  Act  of  Union  and  all  con- 
cerned in  passing  iti  Nothing  is 
more  extraordinary,  in  the  whole 
course  of  this  strange  and  exciting 
contest,  than  the  manner  in  which 
Mr  Gladstone  has  dealt  with  the 
historical  part  of  the  subject.  It 
would  appear  as  if  he  had  never 
read  Irish  history  until  after  the 


general  election  of  last  year,  and 
that  since  that  time  he  has  read 
only  a  partial  and  partisan  account 
of  the  same.  Moreover,  he  would 
seem  to  have  entirely  ignored  all 
the  attempts  at  remedial  legislation 
which  have  been  made  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Union, — the 
removal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  the 
improvement  of  the  law  in  many 
respects,  and  the  desire  to  do  justice 
to  Ireland  which  has  certainly  for 
more  than  fifty  years  past  been 
conspicuous  in  British  legislation. 
All  this  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten and  ignored  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone in  his  eager  attempt  to  justify 
the  anti-English  feelings  of  his  new 
Pamellite  allies.  To  do  this  he  is 
constrained  to  go  back  to  the  period 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  he  bespatters  his 
own  country  and  countrymen  with 
abuse  which,  even  if  deserved, 
would  ill  become  the  voice  and 
the  pen  of  a  true  patriot.  But  is 
it  so  certain  that  the  abuse  is  de- 
served) If  the  Act  of  Union — 
which  Mr  Gladstone  still  professes 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  repeal — 
has  worked  well ;  if,  under  its 
auspices,  the  condition  of  Ireland 
has  improved,  and  salutary  meas- 
ures have  been  obtained  from  the 
British  Legislature  which  have 
tended  to  the  advancement  of  her 
material  prosperity, — it  would  be 
doubtful  wisdom  in  a  statesman  to 
condemn  such  a  measure,  after  it 
had  been  in  operation  for  eighty- 
five  years,  not  for  any  defects  in 
its  working  or  results,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  passed. 

If  we  are  to  begin  to  revise  our 
history  after  this  fashion,  the  task 
will  be  one  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude, and  with  no  possible  result 
which  can  be  satisfactory  to  those 
who  undertake  it.  The  ways  of 
our  forefathers  were  not  always  as 
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our  own  ways  are,  and  good  results 
may  have  been  achieved  by  ques- 
tionable means  in  more  than  one 
instance.  But  if  the  results  be 
good,  to  what  purpose  to  question 
the  means  at  this  time  of  day  1  If 
the  results  have  been  bad,  say  so 
boldly,  and  act  upon  your  belief. 
But  to  abuse  the  means  by  which 
the  Act  of  Union  was  passed,  to 
condemn  the  measure  itself,  and 
yet  to  profess  that  you  do  not 
desire  to  repeal  it,  is  not  an  honest 
proceeding.  Mr  Gladstone's  abuse 
is  indeed  unlimited,  but  his  views 
may  be  summarised  by  an  extract 
from  his  letter  to  Mr  George  Leve- 
son-Gower,  the  defeated  Glad- 
stonian  candidate  for  North- West 
Staffordshire.  "  I  am  amazed,''  he 
says,  "at  the  deadness  of  vulgar 
opinion  to  the  blackguardism  and 
baseness  —  no  words  are  strong 
enough — which  befoul  the  whole 
history  of  the  Union.  It  is  an 
open  question  in  my  mind,  whether, 
if  this  folly  lasts,  the  thing  may  not 
in  the  end  contribute  to  repeal, 
which  I  should  greatly  regret J^ 
We  hardly  know  which  most  to 
admire  in  this  "  elegant  extract " : 
the  shameful  words  (and  these, 
forsooth,  not  "strong  enough,") 
which  Mr  W.  E.  Gladstone  applies 
to  the  legislation  of  William  Pitt, 
or  the  cool  contempt  with  which 
he  speaks  of  the  verdict  of  the 
"masses"  (whom  but  the  other 
day  he  besmeared  with  flattery), 
as  "vulgar  opinion."  Another 
extract  is  too  rich  to  be  omitted, 
this  time  from  a  letter  to  Mr 
Philip  Stanhope,  the  successful 
candidate  for  Wednesbury.  "Your 
father  "  (Lord  Stanhope),  says  Mr 
Gladstone,  "would  have  stigma- 
tised as  it  deserves  tJie  infamous 
history  of  the  Union,  had  it  fallen 
within  his  period;  I  have  the 
strongest  belief  that  his  loyalty  to 
truth  and  equity  would  have  placed 


him  on  our  side."  Unfortunately 
for  Mr  Gladstone's  "strongest 
belief,"  it  turns  out  that  Lord 
Stanhope,  in  his  'History  of  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Anne,'  pp.  281- 
284,  whilst  treating  as  calumnious 
the  charge  of  bribery  against  the 
members  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, goes  on  to  say :  "  Exactly 
the  same  allegation,  and  onju^t  as 
Aimsy  grounds,  was,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Irish  Union,  a  century 
afterwards,  brought  against  the 
members  of  the  Irish  Parliament." 
The  fact  is,  that  Mr  Gladstone, 
reading  Irish  history,  not  as  an 
impartial  critic,  but  as  a  passion- 
ate partisan  desirous  of  wresting 
therefrom  some  arguments  in 
favour  of  his  new  policy,  has  fall- 
en into  errors  which  have  caused 
him  to  put  forward  as  undoubted 
truths  several  statements  which 
are  at  best  questionable,  and 
others  which  are  directly  contrary 
to  the  truth.  Thus,  in  writing 
to  the  Liberal  election  agent  for 
East  Denbighshire,  Mr  Gladstone, 
speaking  of  the  allegation  that  the 
Irish  were  "never  content,"  goes 
on  to  say :  "  No  ;  nor  would  you 
be  contented  if  you  had  been  op- 
pressed as  they  have ;  above  all,  if 
after  having  had  a  Parliament  of 
your  own  for  Jive  hundred  years 
and  more,  you  had  then  had  it 
taken  away  by  a  mixture  of  vio- 
lence and  corruption,  at  the  Union 
which  disgraces  the  name  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  nowhere  else  to  be 
found  in  its  history."  It  is  really 
almost  time  that  this  fiction  of 
an  Irish  Parliament  was  exposed. 
It  is  a  mere  farce  to  speak  of 
such  assemblies  as  those  which 
existed  in  Ireland  before  "Grat- 
tan's  Parliament  "  as  in  any  sense 
free  Parliaments  at  all.  Up  to 
the  passing  of  Poyning's  Act  in 
1495,  they  were  merely  the  instru- 
ments of  faction  in  the  hands  of 
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the  great  lords,  to  break  up  whose 
power,  and  to  strengthen  that  of 
the  Crown,  was  the  main  object  of 
Fojning's  mission.  From  that 
time  forwards  the  so>called  Irish 
Parliaments  were  little  more  than 
conventions  of  British  settlers, 
called  together  at  the  will  of  the 
English  monarch  to  register  his 
edicts,  and  with  little  practical 
power  of  their  own.  The  time  for 
calling  such  Parliaments  together 
varied ;  so  did  their  place  of  meet- 
ing and  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers, which  was  76  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  300  from 
1692,  in  which  year  the  Parlia- 
ment was  summoned  after  an  in- 
terregnum of  twenty -five  years. 
If,  indeed,  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land was  of  the  character  which 
Mr  Gladstone  would  seem  to  wish 
us  to  believe,  what  becomes  of  the 
exaltation  of  "  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment," which  was  only  called  into 
existence  in  1782,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  was  hailed  as 
conceding  that  "  independence " 
which  the  Irish  Parliament  had 
hitherto  never  possessed?  That 
concession  was  accepted  by  the 
"  patriots  "  of  the  day  as  a  "  final 
settlement,"  and  thanksgivings 
were  offered  up  "  that  no  consti- 
tutional differences  could  ever 
again  take  place  between  England 
and  Ireland."  Unfortunately  dif- 
ferences soon  made  their  appear- 
ance, the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
coexistence  of  two  Parliaments  in 
the  same  kingdom  became  more  and 
more  evident,  and  the  Rebellion  of 
1798  proved  the  necessity  of  some 
further  measure  to  consolidate  the 
strength  of  the  loyal  population  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
assertions  as  to  the  "fraud  and 
force  "  by  which  the  Act  of  Union 
was  passed  do  not  rest  upon  un- 
questioned evidence,  and  are  cer- 
tainly much  exaggerated  at  best ; 


whilst  Mr  Gladstone's  repeated 
statements  that  the  measure  was 
one  "which  alL-^reland  detested," 
and  the  exceptions  to  which  detes- 
tation "might  almost  be  counted 
upon  your  fingers,"  are  contrary  to 
historical  truth.  It  is  quite  true, 
doubtless,  that  "the  Protestants 
detested  it  even  more  than  the 
Catholics,"  because  this  "Grattan's 
Parliament,"  which  it  is  the  fashion 
to  extol  so  much  to-day,  was  a 
Protestant  and  Orange  Parliament. 
For  that  very  reason  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  were  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  their  opposition  to 
the  Union;  but  from  Cork,  Wa- 
terford.  Limerick,  Wexford,  and 
other  places,  petitions  were  present- 
ed in  favour  of  the  measure.  Mr 
Gladstone  has  the  hardihood  to  sit 
down  and  compare  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Union  to  the  Massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew,  and  says  that 
"  a  more  base  proceeding  and  a 
more  vile  proceeding  is  not  record- 
ed upon  the  page  of  history." 

The  truth  is,  that  although  the 
first  proposals  for  a  legislative 
union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  certainly  received 
with  hostility  by  the  Irish  people — 
the  Protestants  fearing  the  loss  of 
their  ascendancy,  and  the  Catho- 
lics to  a  great  extent  holding 
aloof — it  is  certain  that  opinions 
underwent  a  great  change  after 
the  matter  had  been  fully  dis- 
cussed; and  a  large  number  of 
Catholics  supported  the  measure, 
in  the  full  expectation  and  belief 
that,  from  the  justice  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  they  would  obtain  the 
removal  of  those  disabilities  which 
they  could  not  expect  from  the 
Irish  Parliament.  And  although 
it  is  true  that  this  removal  was 
not  obtained  at  once,  yet  no  one 
can  deny  that,  gradually  and  cer- 
tainly, religious  equality  has  been 
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granted  since  the  Act  of  Union, 
and  that  no  religious  grievance 
can  now  be  said  to  exist  in  Ire- 
land. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  this  equality  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  disabilities  have  been 
removed,  upon  the  faith  of  the 
maintenance  of  this  very  Act  of 
Union  which  Mr  Gladstone  now 
vilifies.  It  was  easier  and  safer 
to  make  such  concessions  to  men 
who  formed  a  minority  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, all  fellow -citizens  upon  an 
equal  footing,  than  it  might  have 
been  to  do  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  same  people  with  an  inde- 
pendent Parliament  of  their  own, 
and  constituting  a  large  majority 
of  the  constituents  of  that  Parlia- 
ment. In  fact,  there  is  no  anti- 
Irish  feeling  in  Great  Britain  save 
that  which  Mr  Gladstone  has  re- 
cently excited  by  his  attempts  to 
separate  the  two  peoples.  The 
English  Unionist,  be  he  Liberal 
or  Tory,  desires  for  his  Irish 
brethren  a  full  measure  of  justice 
and  an  ample  share  of  prosperity. 
He  considers,  however,  that  the 
true  friends  of  Ireland  are  not 
those  who  appeal  to  a  spurious 
nationality,  which  really  never  ex- 
isted as  separate  from  that  of 
England,  but  those  who  wish  to 
unite  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land together  in  a  common  na- 
tionality. 

With  his  usual  inconsistency, 
Mr  Gladstone  tells  us  in  one 
breath,  that  British  measures  come 
to  Ireland  "clad  in  a  foreign 
garb,''  and  in  the  next,  quotes  Sir 
John  Davis  to  prove  that,  even  as 
long  ago  as  1612,  "  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  descended 
from  the  British  race."  If  we  are 
all  sprung  from  the  same  race,  those 
are  no  patriots,  and  no  true  friends 
either  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
who  introduce  or  adopt  this  attempt 


to  inculcate  the  idea  that  English- 
men and  Irishmen  are  to  regard  each 
other  as  "foreigners."  Surely  it 
is  a  better  heritage  for  an  Irish- 
man to  hold  that  he  should  be  one 
of  a  great  nation,  his  country  fully 
represented  in  the  national  legis- 
lature, and  he  himself  on  an  equal 
footing  with  all  other  subjects  of 
the  Queen,  rather  than  that  he 
should  be  for  ever  taught  to  hanker 
after  a  separate  nationality  which 
can  bring  him  neither  sentimental 
satisfaction  nor  material  assistance. 
Such  lessons  have  been  too  often 
taught  him  by  agitators  who  have 
sought  to  use  him  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, but  he  has  never  benefited  one 
atom  by  their  teaching.  And  now, 
when  the  issue  has  been  fully  and 
fairly  tried,  and  the  vast  majority 
have  pronounced  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  second  Parliament 
in  these  islands,  Irishmen  will  be 
wise  if  they  refuse  to  be  led  by  the 
nose  any  longer,  but,  accepting  the 
verdict  of  the  British  people,  and 
recognising  the  friendly  feeling 
which  induces  us  to  desire  to  hold 
together  as  fellow-citizens  of  one 
great  empire,  set  themselves  against 
all  attempts  to  disturb  the  verdict 
which  has  been  so  emphatically 
pronounced.  The  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  made  up  their  minds, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  verdict  which  they  have  given. 
We  have  said  that  the  second 
decision  at  which  the  country 
has  arrived  is,  that  it  will  have 
no  more  of  Mr  Gladstone.  In- 
deed we  are  aptly  reminded  of 
the  simile  employed  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone himself  in  his  last  speech 
at  Liverpool,  wherein  he  likened 
Ireland  to  the  old  man  who  clung 
to  and  gripped  the  neck  of  Sindbad 
the  sailor,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  latter.  There  is  another 
"  old  man  "  of  whom  England  has 
the  same  complaint  to  make,  and 
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who  has  for  many  years  past 
wound  his  legs  around  her  neck,  to 
her  vast  disadvantage  and  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  her  greatness. 
Emphatically  the  verdict  of  the 
country  has  been  against  this  in- 
dividual. There  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  it.  The  one  issue  which 
the  electors  had  more  clearly  than 
any  other  before  their  eyes  was 
that  of  confidence  or  no  confidence 
in  Mr  Gladstone.  To  every  appeal 
against  the  wisdom,  good  sense, 
consistency,  or  patriotism  of  his 
proposals,  came  the  same  answer 
from  his  supporters  as  that  of  the 
insensate  mob  who  once  shouted 
for  the  space  of  two  hours,  "  Great 
isDianaof theEphesians!"  "What 
is  good  enough  for  Mr  Gladstone  is 
good  enough  for  me,"  said  one  can- 
didate to  whom  were  wanting  more 
lucid  reasons  for  his  support  of 
Home  Kule.  "  Gladstone  "  was 
the  shibboleth  of  the  party — 
"  Gladstone"  was  the  golden  image 
before  which  every  Liberal  was  to 
bow  down ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  the  position  claimed 
for  the  Prime  Minister  is  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  fall  which  he  has 
experienced.  He  went  into  battle 
a  powerful  Minister :  powerful  not 
only  by  reason  of  his  position,  his 
ability,  his  eloquence,  and  his  ex- 
perience, but  because  a  man  who, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  could 
display  the  marvellous  vigour  and 
undaunted  courage,  which  his  most 
bitter  opponent  cannot  refuse  to 
acknowledge,  carries  with  him  a 
recommeiidation  to  the  British 
public  which  is  not  to  be  under- 
valued. Indeed  the  personal  ex- 
ertions of  Mr  Gladstone  would 
have  gone  far  t-o  achieve  victory, 
had  they  not  been  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  badness  of  his 
cause,  and  the  unfortunate  and 
culpable  direction  in  which  they 
were  employed.    It  is  with  deep  re- 


gret that  we  use  such  words,  but 
the  truth  must  not  be  concealed. 
Never  has  there  been  a  Prime  Min- 
ister in  England  who  has  so  be- 
trayed his  party  and  his  country. 
He  tells  us,  forsooth,  that  "never 
since  Home  Rule  was  started  fif- 
teen years  ago  have  I  once  con- 
demned it  in  principle, "and  yet,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  that  time  he 
remained  the  colleague  and  chief 
of  men  who  utterly  condemned 
Home  Rule,  and  was  the  Minister 
under  whom  the  most  repressive 
laws  ever  adopted  by  Parliament 
were  put  in  force  against  men 
whose  crime  was  the  development 
of  their  Home  Rule  opinions.  He 
was  understood  by  the  Liberal 
party  and  the  country  to  ask  last 
year  for  a  majority  to  resist  Mr 
Pamell,  and  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  majority  insufficient,  he  ab- 
jectly surrendered  to  the  man 
whom  the  country  wished  to  resist. 
Up  to  December  last,  no  party  in 
Great  Britain  worthy  of  mention 
had  been  or  had  any  idea  of  being 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule. 

It  was  reserved  to  Mr  Gladstone 
to  make  use  of  the  power  and  the 
organisation  which  had  been  in- 
trusted to  him  for  very  different 
purposes,  to  lead  into  the  enemy's 
camp  all  who  were  weak  enough 
and  blind  enough  to  trust  him; 
and  thereby,  though  he  has  been 
unable  to  stifle  or  overawe  the 
real  voice  of  the  country,  to  enor- 
mously increase  the  difficulties  of 
the  position  for  those  who  follow 
him.  Never  was  country  so 
wronged ;  never  party  so  misled ; 
never  Minister  so  degraded  in  the 
eyes  of  honourable  men.  We  are 
ashamed  to  dissect  and  criticise 
the  utterances  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister— by  word  of  mouth,  by  letter, 
and  by  telegram — during  the  recent 
election.  We  have  already  alluded 
to   his   misrepresentations   of    his 
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opponents  (persisted  in  after  clear 
and  emphatic  contradictions),  his 
ill-judged  and  ill-conditioned  at- 
tacks upon  '*  Liberal  Uniomsts," 
and  his  perversion  of  historical 
transactions  to  suit  the  party  pur- 
pose of  the  moment.  We  have 
omitted  another  palpable  breach 
of  good  taste,  good  manners,  and 
good  faith.  He  deliberately  wrested 
from  their  plain  and  evident  mean- 
ing Lord  Salisbury's  words  respect- 
ing the  enforcement  in  Ireland  of 
that  ordinary  law  which,  for  the 
safety  of  society,  is  enforced  in 
every  other  part  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  publicly  declared 
that  Lord  Salisbury's  "  plan  "  was 
"to  ask  Parliament  for  new  re- 
pressive laws,  and  to  enforce  them 
resolutely  for  twenty  years,"  pro- 
claiming that  this  was  the  only 
alternative  plan  to  his  own,  and 
endeavouring  to  brand  Lord  Salis- 
bury as  the  apostle  of  coercion  as 
opposed  to  that  "conciliation" 
which  he,  the  Minister  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  *  Irish  World,'  had 
"persecuted  and  scourged  Ireland 
more  ruthlessly  than  any  British 
ruler  of  the  present  century,"  had 
suddenly  adopted  as  his  latest 
novelty  in  parliamentary  pro- 
posals. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr  Gladstone, 
the  British  people,  easily  deceived, 
it  may  be,  by  brilliant  displays  of 
oratory,  by  the  exuberant  profes- 
sions of  noble  and  lofty  sentiments, 
and  by  the  skilful  dexterity  with 
which  an  old  parliamentary  hand 
can  manipulate  questions  so  as  best 
to  serve  his  purpose,  loves  truth 
and  fair-play  above  all  things,  and 
does  not  easily  forgive  a  departure 
from  the  one  or  the  neglect  of  the 
other.  Mr  Gladstone  has  been 
treated  with  a  marvellous  con- 
fidence by  a  generous  people.  That 
confidence  he  has  abused,  and,  un- 
fortunately for  him,  he  has  been 


found  out.  During  the  battle 
which  has  just  been  fought,  the 
politician  has  suffered  even  less 
than  the  man.  A  politician  may 
be  mistaken ;  but  his  mistakes,  if 
honestly  made,  will  be  condoned. 
But  the  man  who  has  descended  to 
the  arts  which  Mr  Gladstone  has 
employed  during  the  last  month 
can  never  again  command  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  have  watched 
the  game.  The  bubble  has  burst ; 
the  collapse  has  been  complete ;  the 
image  of  Dagon  has  fallen  on  its 
face,  and  all  the  power  of  the 
official  Philistines  will  never  be 
able  to  replace  it  upon  its  pedestal. 
We  are  too  careful  for  the  fame  of 
British  statesmen  not  to  regret  that 
so  great  a  career  should  have  met 
with  so  discreditable  a  termination. 
Yet  to  those  who  have  followed  that 
career  with  care,  such  a  result  can 
hardly  have  been  unexpected.  The 
Liberal  politicians — there  is  scarce 
one  who  deserves  the  name  of 
statesman— who  remained  in  Mr 
Gladstone's  Cabinet  after  his  sud- 
den conversion  to  Home  Rule,  have 
sunk,  one  and  all,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public,  but  the  fall  of  none 
has  been  so  great  as  that  of  the 
chief  himself.  And  yet,  even  in  his 
fall  he  maintains  a  characteristic 
arrogance  of  assertion  and  contempt 
for  truth  which  is  really  remark- 
able, and  which  should  not  pass  un- 
noticed. He  assumes  that  he  is  on 
the  side  of  "the  masses,"  when  "  the 
masses"  have  unmistakably  pro- 
nounced against  him ;  and  he  calm- 
ly claims  that  "  the  civilised  world  " 
is  on  his  side,  when  not  only  the 
culture  and  intelligence  of  Great 
Britain,  but  that  of  every  other 
country  in  friendly  alliance  with 
our  own,  has  condemned  alike  his 
projects  and  his  policy.  Well 
would  it  have  been  for  Mr  Glad- 
stone if  he  had  retired  after  his 
discomfiture  at   the  general   eleo- 
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tion  of  1874,  or  at  least  had  de- 
clined to  take  oflSce  when  the 
tactics  and  good  management  of 
Lord  Hartington  had  secured  a 
Liberal  majority  in  1880.  For 
now,  having  ruthlessly  divided  the 
Liberal  party  by  his  new  depar- 
ture in  Irish  policy,  there  seems 
nothing  left  for  the  defeated  chief 
of  the  Separatist  faction.  He 
may,  it  is  true,  try  his  hand  at 
that  obstruction  which  one  of  his 
more  vulgar  and  unscrupulous  ad- 
herents has  already  announced  to 
be  the  proper  work  of  the  beaten 
Kadical  party  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment. This,  however,  would  be 
a  still  further  degradation  which 
we  should  be  sorry  to  anticipate ; 
and  moreover,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  any  attempts  at  such  a  con- 
tempt of  Parliament  would  be 
promptly  met  and  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  united  Unionists. 
The  best  friends  of  Mr  Gladstone 
would  rather  suggest  that  he 
should  at  length  consent  to  lis- 
ten to  "the  voice  of  nature," 
which,  as  he  has  already  informed 
us  more  than  once,  "cries  loudly 
for  repose."  He  has  long  since 
earned  the  right  of  retirement, 
and  such  a  course,  now  that  the 
electoral  body  has  so  clearly  de- 
clared against  him,  would  be  at 
once  the  most  dignified  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  and  the  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country.  There 
might,  indeed,  be  some  little  diffi- 
culty in  selecting  a  leader  from 
among  the  second-rate  crew  with 
which  his  late  Cabinet  was  manned ; 
but  such  difficulties  soon  settle 
themselves.  This,  at  least,  need 
not  trouble  Mr  Gladstone,  or  in- 
terfere with  his  natural  wish  to 
retire.  His  game  is  played  out; 
his  hold  upon  the  people  has  been 
deservedly  forfeited  ;  and  although 
he  will  leave  behind  him  a  great 
financial  and  rhetorical  reputation, 


these,  alas  !  will  be  eclipsed  in  the 
minds  of  loyal  men  by  the  recollec- 
tion that,  of  all  the  statesmen  of 
the  present  or  any  other  century, 
he  alone  it  is  who,  for  his  own 
ambitious  purposes  and  to  secure 
a  party  triumph,  called  in  question 
vital  constitutional  principles,  and 
brought  us  within  perilous  prox- 
imity of  the  disruption  of  the 
empire. 

It  is  perhaps  premature  to  speak 
of  the  Ministerial  changes  which 
must  follow  the  defeat  of  the 
Separatist  Government.  We  fear 
that  the  old  spirit  of  party  still 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  Cabinet  as  might 
otherwise  be  formed  from  among 
the  eminent  statesmen  who  are  at 
one  upon  the  great  question  on 
which  the  country  has  been  con- 
sulted. The  vast  majority  of  sen- 
sible and  moderate  men  would  be 
well  satisfied  to  see  Lord  Harting- 
ton and  his  followers  in  that  close 
alliance  with  Lord  Salisbury  which 
would  enable  the  two  leaders  to 
sit  in  the  same  Cabinet.  They 
have  fought  side  by  side  during 
the  late  battle ;  the  same  principle 
has  sustained  and  animated  their 
forces;  the  same  object  has  been 
before  their  eyes,  and  has  been 
attained  by  their  joint  exertions. 
That  object  should  still  unite  those 
who  have  done  and  dared  so  much 
to  achieve  it.  The  country  will 
have  great  reason  to  complain  if 
the  Unionist  majority  just  returned 
to  Parliament  should  belie  its  own 
name  by  becoming  disunited.  Its 
enemies  are  active  and  unscrupu- 
lous. No  art  and  no  device  will  be 
spared  by  them  to  convert  their 
minority  into  a  majority  by  moot- 
ing points  upon  which  Conserva- 
tive and  Liberal  Unionists  difier, 
and  making  the  most  of  those 
differences.  To  counteract  such 
strategy,  and  moreover  to   resist 
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and  put  down  obstruction,  we  re- 
quire that  our  majority  should  be 
united.  By  no  means  can  unity 
be  so  well  secured  as  by  an  official 
alliance— that  is,  by  the  joint  occu- 
pation of  office  by  the  best  men  of 
both  sections  of  Unionists.  There 
may — nay,  there  must — be  points 
upon  which  a  Cabinet  so  formed 
must  "agree  to  differ."  But  as 
Mr  Gladstone  has  forced  forward 
the  Irish  question  into  its  present 
prominent  position,  agreement  up- 
on that  question  may  well  be  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  bond  of  union 
upon  which  a  Government  may 
be  formed  and  may  continue  un- 
til an  equitable  settlement  has 
been  secured.  We  regret  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  difficulties 
in   the   way    of  the  formation  of 


such  a  Government.  We  earnest- 
ly wish  that  those  difficulties  may 
still  be  removed.  On  genersJi 
principles,  moderate  men  in  both 
political  camps  are  in  reality  so 
nearly  of  one  mind,  that  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  unite;  and  even  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  the  danger  from 
which  we  have  just  so  narrowly 
escaped,  and  with  a  return  of 
which  we  are  still  threatened, 
should  awaken  the  patriotism  of 
us  all,  and  lead  us  to  at  least  a 
temporary  oblivion  of  party  names 
and  party  watchwords,  so  that  we 
may  all  unite  in  the  earnest  and 
cordial  support  of  principles  upon 
the  maintenance  of  which  depend 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  our 
country. 
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LETHINGTON    AND   THE    LAMMERMUIR. 


William  Maitland  of  Leth- 
ington,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Scotsmen  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  bom  about  the  year 
1528.  The  accurate  and  indus- 
trious David  Laing  says  gener- 
ally that  he  was  bom  some  time 
between  1525  and  1530;  and  we 
may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
date  can  be  only  approximately 
determined.  If  he  was  bom  in 
1525,  he  was  forty-eight  years  old 
when  he  died ;  if  he  was  born  in 
1530,  he  was  not  more  than  forty- 
three.  A  brief  life,  according  to 
either  reckoning;  but  one  into 
which  much  was  crowded. 

The  country  of  the  Lammer- 
muirs  is  the  country  of  the  Mait- 
lands.  They  owned  the  lands  that 
lie  between  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Leader  and  the  Tyne, — their 
old  keep  of  Thirlstane  being  built 
upon  an  affluent  of  the  Leader— 
the  more  modem  Tower  of  Leth- 
ington  rising  from  a  conspicuous 
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plateau  on  the  Tyne  near  Had- 
dington. Some  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  of  a  rough  moorland  track 
lead  from  the  vale  of  the  Leader 
to  the  vale  of  the  Tyne.  It  is  a 
country  with  a  character  of  its 
own ;  and  the  pedestrian  who 
traverses  these  bare  high -lying 
valleys,  while  the  mists  of  an 
autumnal  morning  are  driving 
round  the  Lammerlaw,  will  not 
readily  forget  the  impression 
they  make.  Even  now  it  is  a 
place  where  the  characteristics 
of  the  solitary  sheep-walks  of 
the  Border  dales,  as  interpreted 
by  Wordsworth, — "  the  sleep  that 
is  among  the  lonely  hills,  the 
silence  that  is  in  the  starry 
sky," — are  appreciated  with  ex- 
ceptional vividness.  There  is 
nothing  Alpine  about  the  scenery, 
— it  would  be  absurd  to  associate 
the  mountain  glory  and  the  moun- 
tain gloom  with  these  unromantic 
uplands.     The    rocks    which    dip 
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into  the  sea  at  Fast  Castle  aud  St 
Abb's  Head  are  very  grand ;  but 
of  course,  regarded  simply  as 
scenery,  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  inland  range  to 
which  they  truly  belong.  Yet 
the  pastoral  solitude  of  the  re- 
gion is  not  unimpressive.  From 
ToUishill  to  Tester  —  ten  miles 
as  the  crow  flies — there  is  not  a 
shepherd's  hut.  The  tramp  who 
misses  the  track  in  winter  or  early 
spring,  may  be  lost  for  days.  The 
snow  lies  deep,  and  the  mists — the 
easterly  "  haar,"  to  which  a  range 
that  skirts  the  shore  of  the  German 
Ocean  is  peculiarly  exposed,  as 
well  as  the  true  mountain  mists — 
are  blinding.  From  the  summit  of 
the  Lammerlaw  one-third  of  Scot- 
land lies  at  our  feet ;  but  there  are 
comparatively  few  points  of  van- 
tage from  which  a  distant  view  can 
be  obtained.  To  the  eye  of  a 
stranger,  indeed,  nothing  can  be 
more  confusing  than  this  intricate 
network  of  valleys,  this  convolu- 
tion of  glens,  this  vast  billowy 
plain,  where  the  waves  rise  and 
fall  in  soft  and  tender  lines,  and 
one  rounded  summit  succeeds  an- 
other with  almost  wearisome  itera- 
tion. The  only  token  of  human 
life  on  their  bracken-covered  sides 
is  the  occasional  sheep-pen — which, 
however,  when  empty  and  deserted, 
seems  somehow  to  add  to  the  lone- 
liness of  the  surroundings.  What 
sounds  there  are  serve  only  to 
deepen  the  impression  of  absolute 
quietude, — the  croak  of  a  raven, 
the  whir  of  the  moorfowl,  the 
wail  of  whaup  and  plover,  the 
bleating  of   the  sheep. 

The  hill-country  of  Lauderdale 
even  to-day  is  seldom  explored. 
There  are  probably  a  hundred 
glens  which  are  not  visited  once 
a  year,  except  by  the  shepherds. 
Others  where  grouse  are  sufficiently 
abundant  may  be  shot  over  about 
the  Twelfth  of  August  for  a  week. 
The  birds,  however,  on  these  low- 


lying  moors  (the  Lammerlaw  itself 
is  only  1700  feet  above  the  sea)  are 
shy  and  wild,  and  after  the  first 
day  or  two  quite  unapproachable. 
Such  a  district  as  I  am  describing 
must  have  been — three  hundred 
years  ago — ^wellnigh  impenetrable. 
From  Soutra  to  Penshiel  there 
was  one  track  only  across  the 
hills  which  a  horseman  could  ride. 
The  slopes  of  the  Lammermuir 
were  at  an  early  period  dense  with 
forest,  and  populous  with  game. 
In  a  manuscript  history  of  one  of 
its  moorland  parishes,  the  author 
observes  that  the  names  of  the 
properties  were  mostly  taken  from 
those  of  the  wild  animals  that  used 
to  haunt  them.  It  was  "  a  place 
which  of  old  had  great  woods, 
with  wild  beasts,  from  which  the 
dwellings  and  hills  were  designed, 
as  Wolfstruther,  Roecleugh,  Hind- 
side,  Hartlaw,  and  Harelaw."  The 
wolf  and  the  forest  had  possibly 
disappeared  before  Lethington  was 
bom ;  but,  even  apart  from  savage 
animals  and  primeval  thickets,  it 
is  obvious  that  during  an  unquiet 
and  turbulent  reign,  his  native  val- 
leys must  have  been  well  suited  for 
concealment  and  defence.  Within 
a  day's  ride  of  the  capital,  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  Lammermuirs, 
sparsely  peopled  by  clansmen 
whose  fidelity  was  absolute,  were 
specially  convenient  to  a  states- 
man who  had  many  enemies.  We 
hear,  indeed,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  that  the  Secretary  is  "  in 
hiding  among  the  hills." 

Thirlstane — the  modem  Thirl- 
stane  of  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale— 
stands  within  a  mile  of  the  curious 
old  burgh  of  Lauder,  where  a  system 
of  land-tenure  virtually  amounting 
to  peasant-proprietorship  has  exist- 
ed for  many  hundred  years.  It 
seems  to  have  worked  ^irly  well, 
— than  the  burgesses  of  this  se- 
cluded community,  a  more  thriv- 
ing, thrifty,  well-to-do  set  of  Scots- 
men are  hardly  to  be  met  with 
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this  side  the  Atlantic.     The  Mait- 
lands,  quitting  the  cradle  of  the 
family  in  a  neighbouring   strath, 
appear    to    have    latterly    appro- 
priated   the    burgh    fortalice    of 
Lauder.       The    central  tower   of 
the  original  fortress  still  remains ; 
but  first  the  Chancellor — William 
Maitland's  brother — and  then  the 
Duke,  adapted  it  to  the  more  re- 
fined requirements  of  modem  Hfe. 
The     park,    through    which     the 
Leader  winds,   is   finely  wooded; 
one  or  two  of  the  trees — a  noble 
sycamore,  a  still  nobler  ash — are 
of  immense  age;  but  the  famous 
bridge,  over  which  "  Bell-the-Cat " 
and  his  brother  nobles  hanged  the 
unlucky  favourites  of  James  III., 
has    been   removed.       There    are 
many  pictures  of  the  Duke, — pic- 
tures in  which  the  story  of  swift 
deterioration  may  be  plainly  read ; 
a  lovely  Countess  by  Gainsborough 
or  Komney ;  another  delicate  and 
winning  face  by  a  French  artist; 
all    the   Earls   for    two    hundred 
years ;  and  three  or  four  portraits 
of  undoubted  antiquity,  which  are 
said  to  be  those  of  William  Mait- 
land  and  his  brother.     A  strong 
family  likeness  runs  through  them 
all ;  the  character  of  a  politic  and 
powerful  race  has  impressed  itself 
upon    their    faces.       It    may  be 
doubted,    however,    whether    any 
entirely  authentic  portrait  of  Wil- 
liam  Maitland    is    in    existence; 
that  in  '  Pinkerton,'  which  is  said 
to  be  taken  from  the  Lauder  por- 
trait, is  a  manifest  caricature  of 
the  original;   on  the  other  hand, 
an  engraving  in  the  <  Iconographia 
Scotica '  reproduces  with  tolerable 
fidelity  one  of  the  portraits  in  the 
Great    Hall.       The   black   velvet 
robe  is    trimmed  with   fur;    the 
broad  white  collar  is  richly  laced. 
The  hair  is  of  a  delicate  auburn, 
— so    are    the     eyes,    which    are 
almond-shaped.     The  nose  is  long 
and    peaked;     the    lines    of    the 
mouth,     partly    covered    by    the 


pointed  moustache,  are  strong  and 
masterful.  There  is  nothing  severe 
or  sinister  about  the  face;  one 
feels,  indeed,  that  it  might  become 
on  occasion  keenly  sarcastic;  but 
for  the  moment  the  air  of  absolute 
composure,  of  an  abnost  sluggish 
masterfulness,  is  complete.  The 
curiously  arched  eyebrows  remind 
one  of  the  Mephistopheles  in 
Betsch's  outlines;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  repose,  the  accentua- 
tion of  languor,  is  perhaps  only 
a  trick  of  the  diplomatist,  who, 
while  seemingly  inert  and  in- 
curious, follows  with  instinctive 
vigilance  every  feint  of  his  adver- 
sary. So  the  matter  stands.  We 
cannot  positively  affirm  that  any 
portrait  of  William  Maitland  has 
been  preserved;  but  even  if  it 
could  be  demonstrated  that  the 
Secretary  did  not  "  sit "  to  the 
artist,  it  is  quite  possible  (the 
family  traits,  as  I  have  said,  being 
so  persistent  and  indelible)  that 
we  have  a  good  deal  of  "  Lething- 
ton  "  in  this  really  admirable  bit  of 
work  by  an  earlier  Jamesone. 

The  surroundings  of  the  old 
keep  of  Thirlstane,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing dale,  will  appear  familiar  to 
those  who  know  the  Border  land- 
scape of  the  late  George  Harvey. 
There  is  the  long  shoulder  of  the 
pastoral  hill,  patched  with  heather 
and  flecked  with  sunshine ;  the 
brawling  mountain  torrent  hurry- 
ing down  to  meet  the  Leader  and 
the  Tweed  ;  the  strong  square 
tower,  with  its  immemorial  ashes 
and  knotted  and  twisted  thorns, 
perched  on  the  high  table-land 
which  rises  steeply  from  the  water- 
edge;  the  rounded  backs  of  the 
Lammermuirs  along  the  northern 
sky.  Of  a  summer  evening,  when, 
though  the  sun  has  set  behind 
"  Eildon's  triple  height,"  daylight 
still  lingers  in  the  west,  and  flushes 
the  zenith,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  scene  more  peaceful,  or  in  some 
aspects  more  pathetic.     Save  for 
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complaint  of  curlew  and  plover, 
the  silence  is  unbroken,  and  the 
haunting  fascination  of  the  Border- 
land may  then  be  felt  at  its  best ; 

"  The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed, 
And  pastoral  melancholy." 

When  we  stood  the  other  day 
within  its  crumbling  walls  the 
cuckoo  and  the  corn-crake  were 
calling.  The  corn-crake  and  the 
cuckoo  are  not  exactly  modem 
inventions.  They  must  have  been 
vocal  in  the  valleys  when  robber- 
chiefs  dwelt  here  among  armed 
retainers,  and  vigilantly  watched 
the  rough  and  dangerous  track 
that  led  across  the  hills  from  the 
Scottish  capital  to  the  Northum- 
brian moors.  We  associate  these 
sounds  with  utter  peacefulness  and 
the  sweet  amenities  of  the  spring ; 
what  associations  did  they  stir, 
what  feelings  did  they  rouse,  in 
the  breasts  of  the  freebooters  of 
the  Border?  The  whole  environ- 
ment of  our  life  has  so  completely 
changed,  that  it  is  wellnigh  im- 
possible to  realise  to  ourselves, 
even  imaginatively,  the  conditions, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical,  of 
that  fierce  and  turbulent  society. 

But  Lethington  is  the  ancestral 
seat  that  is  most  closely  associated 
with  William  Maitland.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  bom  within 
the  old  tower;  there  his  boyhood 
and  early  manhood  were  passed; 
the  "  Politician's  Walk  "  is  still 
pointed  out  by  the  local  antiquary; 
his  friends  in  Haddington  and  else- 
where knew  him  as  "the  young 
Laird";  in  all  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence of  the  age  "  the  Lord 
of  Lethington"  is  a  famous  and  fa- 
miliar name.  To  Cecil,  to  Eliza- 
beth, to  Norfolk,  to  Mary  Stuart, 
"  Lethington  "  was  the  synonym 
for  the  gayest  wit  and  the  keen- 
est intellect  in  Scotland.  The  hill- 
country  is  close  at  hand ;  but  the 
castle    stands  on  the  plain, — the 


fertile  Lothian  plain  that  lies  be- 
tween the  Lammermuir  and  the 
sea.  The  great  central  tower  of  the 
"Lamp  of  Lothian" — the  Abbey 
Church  of  Haddington — and  the 
great  square  keep  of  Lethington, 
are  the  two  historical  monuments 
of  the  district  where  John  Knox 
and  William  Maitland  were  bom. 
They  have  stood  the  wear  and  tear 
of  centuries ;  many  centuries  will 
pass  before  they  cease  to  be  land- 
marks. 

The  castle  of  Lethington  is  per- 
haps the  finest  existing  example  of 
a  kind  of  building  which  united 
enormous  strength  with  entire  sim- 
plicity. There  is  some  little  attempt 
at  ornamentation  about  the  roof; 
the  rain  is  carried  off  through  the 
grinning  mouth  of  griffin  or  goblin; 
half-a-dozen  narrow  windows  and 
narrower  loopholes  pierce  the  walls 
at  irregular  intervals;  but  other- 
wise the  precipice  is  sheer — no  shelf 
or  ledge  breaks  the  fall.  "From  the 
flat  plain,  this  prodigious  piece 
of  simple,  massive,  monumental 
masonry  rises  like  a  natural  rock. 
The  walk  round  the  battlements  is 
as  the  path  along  a  sea-cliff.  The 
fine  park  is  thickly  wooded ;  but  a 
broad,  straight,  grassy  avenue,  twice 
the  breadth  of  the  castle,  has  been 
cut  across  the  forest, — somewhat 
formal,  like  the  approach  to  a 
French  chateau, — through  which  a 
delightful  glimpse  of  green  fields 
and  winding  rivulet  and  purple 
moorland  is  gained.  The  interior 
for  three  centuries  or  more  can 
have  undergone  little,  if  any, 
change;  the  kitchen,  the  great 
hall,  the  bedrooms,  the  vaulted 
roof,  the  winding  staircase  in  the 
wall,  the  arms  of  the  Maitlands 
above  the  doorway,  are  in  perfect 
preservation.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  artillery,  such  a  fortress 
was  virtually  impregnable.  When 
the  owner  had  closed  and  barricaded 
the  one  massive  oaken  door  on  the 
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ground-floor,  the  waves  of  war  beat 
around  it  in  vain.^  Life  inside 
the  walls,  to  be  sure,  must  have 
been  somewhat  flat  and  monot- 
onous ;  but  the  roof  protected  by 
its  stone  balustrade  was  always 
open  to  air  and  sky,  and  formed 
probably  the  favourite  lounge  of 
the  imprisoned  inmates.  Built 
midway  of  a  gentle  slope  facing 
the  Lammermuir,  the  view  from 
the  highest  turret  is  extremely 
fine.  The  towers  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  indeed  (the  Abbey  lying 
to  the  north  in  the  si  .allow  basin 
of  the  Tyne),  are  not  in  sight ;  but 
from  east  to  west  the  billowy  sweep 
of  wooded  knoll  and  yellow  strath 
appears  wellnigh  illimitable.  Coal- 
ston  and  Salton,  Tester  and  Whit- 
tinghame — places  renowned  in  his- 
tory and  legend — are  near  at  hand. 
So  are  Soutra  and  the  Lammerlaw. 
The  capital  itself  (or  the  heights  in 
its  neighbourhood)  may  once  have 
been  visible  on  a  clear  day;  but  on 
tliat  side  the  spreading  branches  of 
a  circle  of  venerable  limes  now  rise 
above  the  roof. 

Lethington  has  passed  away 
from  the  Maitlands,  and  the  name 
of  the  great  historical  mansion  is 
not  to  be  found  on  the  map.  The 
Duke  sold  it  to  the  cousin  of  a 
famous  hoyden, — the  saucy  and 
frivolous  Frances  Stewart  of  De 
Grammont's  scandalous  chronicle. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been 
virtually  given  to  him  by  the 
spoilt  beauty  after  she  became 
Duchess  of  Lennox, — Lord  Blan- 
tyre  being  a  poor  man,  the  pur- 
chase-money was  advanced  to  him 
by  his  cousin.  Hence  the  fantas- 
tical modem  name — Lennoxlove. 
Thus  also  it  comes  about  that  the 


heirlooms  of  the  Maitlands  are  to 
be  found,  not  at  Lethington,  but  at 
Thirlstane;  and  the  only  picture 
of  much  interest  on  the  walls  is 
that  of  Frances  Stewart  herself, 
painted  by  Sir  Peter  for  the 
Duke. 

"  Fife  and  the  Lothians "  was 
then  the  political  heart  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  Maitland  was  lucky  in 
being  bom  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  capital.  No  fitter  birthplace, 
indeed,  for  a  Scottish  statesman 
could  have  been  selected.  The 
Lauderdale  Maitlands,  it  is  true, 
did  not  rank  with  the  great  gov- 
erning houses  of  Hepburn  or  Ham- 
ilton or  Hume ;  but,  though  com- 
moners themselves,  they  were 
allied  by  marriage  with  the  nobil- 
ity of  Lothian;  the  family  was 
now  prosperous  and  powerful ;  and 
their  lineage  was  not  undistin- 
guished. 

Before  the  Leader  joins  the 
Tweed,  it  passes  the  hamlet  of 
Earlston,  —  Earlston  being  the 
modem  corruption  of  Ercildoun. 
Thomas  the  Khymer  is  a  somewhat 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial  figure, 
and  modem  scepticism  treats  his 
prophetic  utterances  with  scant  re- 
spect. But  even  the  historical 
iconoclast  does  not  venture  to  im- 
peach the  authority  of  the  feudal 
conveyance  which  has  been  duly 
recorded,  and  charters  granted  by 
or  to  the  Laird  of  Ercildoun  are 
still  in  evidence.  That  the  poet 
was  married  is  another  fact  which 
has  been  fully  established;  and 
his  wife,  if  the  unbroken  tradition 
of  Lauderdale  may  be  accepted, 
was  a  daughter  of  the  then  knight 
of  Thirlstane — the  ancestor  of  "Wil- 
liam Maitland. 


^  The  author  of  a  '  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  '  says  that  the  castle  was  burnt  by  the 
English  on  15th  September  1549.  ^^Upon  the  15th  day  thereof  the  Englishmen 
past  out  of  Haddington,  and  brunt  it  and  Leidington,  and  past  away  without  any 
battell,  for  the  pest  and  hunger  was  richt  evil  amangst  them  "  The  damage, 
however,  could  not  have  been  great. 
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I  do  not  know  if  this  knight  of 
Thirlstane  can  be  identified  with 
the  "auld  Maitland"  who  is  the 
hero  of   a  well-known   ballad   re- 
covered by  Sir  Walter  Scott  from 
the  recitation  of  Mrs  Hogg — the 
venerable  mother  of  the   Ettrick 
Shepherd.     This  Sir  Richard  was 
the  owner  of  Thirlstane  during  the 
war  of  independence,  and  his  ob- 
stinate defence  of  the  old  castle, 
judging  from  the  fragments  that 
remain,   must    have    furnished    a 
popular  theme  to  many  a  Border 
minstrel.      Among    the    romantic 
figures  dear  to  the  common  people 
commemorated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  '*  Maitland  with  his  auld 
beard  grey  "  occupies  a  prominent 
place.      According  to  the  ballad, 
the  English  army  under  Edward, 
after    harrying     the    Merse    and 
Teviotdale,    "all    in    an    evening 
late,"  came  to  a  "darksome  house " 
upon  the  Leader.     The  darksome 
house  was  Thirlstane,  where  a  grey- 
haired  knight,  in  answer  to  Ed- 
ward's summons,  "  set  up  his  head, 
and  crackit  richt  crousely."     He 
had  got,  he  said,  his  "gude  auld 
hoose,"   from   the   Scottish    king, 
and  he  would  keep  it  as  long  as 
it  would  keep  him,  against  Eng- 
lish king  or  earl.    The  siege  lasted 
for  more  than   a   fortnight ;    but 
each  assault  was  repulsed ;  and  at 
last  auld  Maitland  was  left  "hail 
and  feir"  "within  his  strength  of 
stane."    The  king  was  bitterly  mor- 
tified ;  and  when  at  a  later  period 
he  met   young   Maitland   abroad, 
the  face  of  the  stern  old  father — 
"  Sic  a  gloom  on  ae  browhead  ! " — 
still  haunted  his  memory.     "  For 
every  drap  o'  Maitland  blude,  I'll 
gie   a   rig   o'  land."     The   young 
Scottish  soldier  was  nowise  loath 
to  accept  the  invitation ;  and  when 
he  had  got  the  representative  of 
"the    auld    enemy"  fairly   under 
foot,  he  gave  him  characteristically 
short  shrift. 


"  It's  ne'er  be  said  in  France,  nor  e'er 
In  Scotland  when  I'm  hame, 
That  Englishman  lay  under  me 
And  e'er  gat  up  again. " 

Between  this  Sir  Richard,  whose 
exploits  were  "sung  in  many  a  far 
countrie,   albeit  in  rural  rhyme," 
and    the    Sir    Richard    of    Mary 
Stuart's  Court,  the  figures  of  the 
successive  owners  of  Thirlstane  are 
somewhat  dim  and  undistinguish- 
able.     A  William  de  Mautlant  of 
Thirlstane  joined  the  Bruce,  and 
died   about    1315.      His   son.  Sir 
Robert   Maitland,   who,   on    17th 
October   1345,   had   a  charter  of 
the  lands  of  Lethington,  fell  next 
year  at   the   battle    of    Durham. 
John,  the  son  of  another  William, 
married     Lady     Agnes     Dunbar, 
daughter     of    Patrick,     Earl     of 
March  —  March   was   one  of  the 
greatest  of  the   great  earldoms — 
and  died  about  1395.    Then  Robert 
Maitland  of  Thirlstane  was  in  1424 
one  of  the  hostages  for  James  I. 
William   Maitland,  the  father  of 
the   later    Sir   Richard,    and    the 
grandfather  of  Queen  Mary's  Sec- 
retary,   married     a    daughter    of 
George,   second   Lord   Seton,  and 
fell  at  Flodden.     It  is  plain  from 
this  brief  retrospect  that  for  sev- 
eral hundred  years  the  ancestors 
of  "Lethington"  had  held  a  con- 
siderable and  distinguished  place 
among  the  great  county  families 
of  the  Merse.     The  name,  more- 
over, had   been  intimately  associ- 
ated with  some  of  the  most  stir- 
ring events  in  the  national  annals. 
We   need   not  wonder,   therefore, 
that  the  second  Sir  Richard  should 
have  prided  himself — as  he  did — 
upon  his  descent.     He  was  "  doch- 
ter's  son"  of  the  noble  house  of 
Seton;  and  he  "coUectit,  gaderit^ 
and  set  furth"  with  keen  enjoy- 
ment the  records  of  that  gallant 
race.     But  he  was  probably  think- 
ing of  the  untitled  gentlemen  who 
had   lived   at   Thirlstane    on    the 
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Leader — son  succeeding  father  in 
an  unbroken  line  for  many  genera- 
tions— when  he  wrote,  with  pardon- 
able complacency,  in  the  prologue 
to  his  history, — "  For  we  see  some 
men,  barons'  and  small  gentlemen's 
houses,  which  began  before  some  of 
the  said  great  houses  (now  decayed), 
and  continued  all  their  time,  and 
yet  stands  lang  after  them  in 
honour  and  sufficient  living." 

Of  this  Sir  Richard — the  famous 
father   of   the  more  famous  son, 
whose  life  I  have  undertaken  to 
write — a  good  deal  of  information 
through  various  channels  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  may  here  be  pieced 
together.      He  was  ninety  years 
old  when  he  died  in  1585 ;  so  that 
he  must  have  been  bom  four  or 
five  years  before  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.     He  succeeded 
to  the  family  estates  in  1513  ;  and 
about  1521  married  Mariot  Cran- 
stoun,  the  daughter  of  the  Laird 
of  Orosbie.     They  had  seven  chil- 
dren— three  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters.    Both  Sir  Richard  and  Lady 
Maitland  attained  extreme  old  age, 
— ^the  wife  dying  on  the  day  her 
husband  was  buried.     During  his 
long  life  he  held  high  office  in  the 
State, — Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
Commissioner  to  England,  Senator 
of  the   College   of   Justice.      He 
was,   according  to   the  poet  who 
wrote  his  epitaph  (Thomas  Hud- 
son, "  the  unremembered  name  of 
him  "),  "  ane  worthy  knight,  baith 
valiant,  grave,  and  wise  ; "  and  the 
eulogy  was  not  undeserved.     His 
"  st^dfast  truth  and  uncorrupted 
faith"  had  never  been  impugned 


either  by  friend  or  foe.^  Enemies 
indeed  he  had  none ;  both  factions 
respected  and  trusted  him ;  the 
counsel  of  the  "unspotted  and 
blameless"  judge  was  always  in 
request.  James  VI.  observed,  on 
his  retirement  from  the  active 
duties  of  the  bench,  that  he  had 
served  with  unswerving  fidelity, 
"  our  grandsire,  gudsire,  grandame, 
mother,  and  ourself ; "  so  that  Sir 
Richard  must  have  been  in  the 
public  service  in  one  capacity  or 
other  for  upwards  of  sixty  years. 

It  was  a  wild  and  stormy  time ; 
and  the  man  who,  in  high  office 
during    sixty    of    these    troubled 
years,   was   permitted   to  lead    a 
simple,  studious,  tranquil,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  uneventful  life,  must 
have  been  exceptionally  fortunate, 
as  well  as  constitutionally  prudent. 
Several  months  of  each  year  were 
of  course  spent  in  the  capital ;  but 
Lethington  was  his  favourite  re- 
sidence.     He  loved  the  quiet  of 
the  country.     There  he  collected 
his    poems  ;    there    he    planted  ; 
there    he    gardened.      The   apple 
still  prized  as  "the  Lethington" 
was,  it  is  said,  introduced  by  him 
from    abroad.      A    contemporary 
poet    has    painted    with     cordial 
sympathy,  and  no   inconsiderable 
skill,  the  characteristic  attractions 
of  the  old  keep.     Let  Virgil  praise 
Mantua,  Lucan  Corduba ;  but  the 
excellence  of  Lethington — its  mas- 
sive   tower,    its    walls    exceeding 
strong  —  will  be  his  theme.     He 
can   keep   silence  no   longer;    he 
must  "  put  furth  his  mind,"  as  he 
say s,  with  natural  quaintness.  How 


1  Knox  indeed  asserts  in  his  reckless  fashion  that  Maitland  was  bribed  to 
allow  Cardinal  Beaton  to  escape  from  prison  in  1543.  ^*  But  at  length  by  buddis 
given  to  the  said  Lord  Seaton  and  to  the  old  Lord  of  Lethingtoun,  he  was  re- 
stored to  St  Andrews,  from  whence  he  wrought  all  mischief. "  Sadler  and  Arran 
must  have  known  who  were  implicated;  but,  though  they  talked  the  matter 
over,  Lethington*s  name  does  not  occur.  "  Then  he  told  me  " — Sadler  writes, 
reporting  his  conversation  with  the  Regent,  —  **  then  he  told  me — swearing  a 
great  oath — ^that  the  Cardinal's  money  had  corrupted  Lord  Seton." 
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delightful  it  is  to  gaze  from  the 
wide  roof  over  fair  fields  and 
woods ;  to  see  Phcebus  rise  from 
the  Lammermuir,  or  at  nightfall 
"  to  hear  the  bumming  of  the  air 
and  pleasant  even's  sound  ! ''  The 
arbours,  the  flower-beds,  the  or- 
chard green,  the  "  alleys  fair,  baith 
braid  and  lang,"  which  he  praises, 
are  still  preserved ;  but  the  lands 
have  passed  away  from  men  of 
"  Maitland  blude  "  ;  even  the  his- 
toric name  has  been  stupidly  and 
foolishly  discarded ;  and  one  fears 
that  the  bard's  inquiry — 

*'Who  does  not  know  the  Maitland 
blude, 
The  best  in  all  the  land  ; 
In  whilk  some  time  the  honor  stude. 
And  worship  of  Scotland  ?  " — 

would  not  now  receive,  even  from 
the  dwellers  on  the  soil  which  Sir 
Kichard  owned,  any  clear  or  ar- 
ticulate response.  It  is  only  a 
hundred  years  ago  since  Pinkerton 
was  able  to  assure  his  readers  that 
Barbour's  *  Bruce,'  Blind  Harry's 
*  Wallace,'  and  Sir  David  Lindsay's 
poems  "  might  be  found  in  mo- 
dem spelling  in  almost  every 
cottage  in  Scotland."  I  imagine 
that,  out  of  the  libraries  of  the 
learned  and  curious,  not  half-a- 
dozen  copies  could  now  be  pro- 
duced. The  new  democracy  ap- 
pear to  have  absolutely  no  interest 
in  the  story  or  ballad  which  was 
the  delight  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  We  have — wisely  or 
unwisely — made  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  Past. 

A  great  calamity  overtook  Sir 
Richard  at  a  period  of  his  life 
which  cannot  now  be  precisely 
fixed.  We  know,  however,  that 
before  Mary  returned  to  Scotland 


he  was  blind.     The  loss  of  sight  to 
a  man  of  his  tastes  must  have  been 
a  severe  privation;   but  he  bore 
the    affliction   with   characteristic 
calmness  and  cheerfulness.     For- 
tunately it   did   not   incapacitate 
him  for  active  life, — he  continued 
to  occupy  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
which  he  did  not  definitely  resign, 
as  we  have  seen,  till  within  a  year 
or  two  of  his  death.     In  the  coun- 
try he  must  now,  however,  have 
been  comparatively  helpless.  Field 
sports  were  out  of  the  question, 
and  even  his  trees  and  flowers  had 
possibly  ceased  to   interest    him. 
"  I  am  visited  with  such  infirmity," 
he  says,  in  the  preface  to  the  '  His- 
tory  of  the  Setons,'  "  that  I  am 
unable  to  occupy  myself  as  in  times 
past.      But   to  avoid   idleness   of 
mind,  and  because  in  these  days  I 
think  it  perilous  to  *  mell '  with 
matters    of    great   importance,   I 
have  among  other  labours  gathered 
and  collected  the  things  set  forth 
in  this  little  volume."     By  "other 
labours"  he   probably   alludes  to 
what  ultimately  became    his    en- 
grossing  occupation — the  cultiva- 
tion and  collection  of  verse.     The 
Maitland  Manuscripts  preserved  at 
Cambridge  are  worth  far  more  than 
their  weight  in  gold — are  in  fact 
invaluable ;  for  had  they  not  been 
preserved,  much  of  the  early  poetry 
of  Scotland  would  have  been  irre- 
trievably   lost.      Mary    Maitland 
was  his  favourite  amanuensis  (she 
wrote  with  admirable  distinctness 
and  I'.gibility,  besides  being  a  bit  of 
a  poet  herself);  and  thus — father 
and  daughter  seated  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  Great  Hall  which  looks 
out  on  the  Lammerlaw — ^months, 
and  possibly  yeare,  were  pleasantly 
and  profitably  spent. ^ 


^  The  Scottish  Text  Society  are  about  to  republish  the  Cambridge  MSS.  A 
facsimile  of  a  page  from  the  folio  Maitland  MS.  in  the  Pepys  Collection  in  Mag- 
dalen College  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Facsimiles  of  the  National 
Manuscripts  of  Scotland  '  (No.  XXVI.),  which  also  contains  two  pages  from  the 
quarto  MS.  in  the  beautiful  handwriting  of  Mary  Maitland  (No.  LXXII.) 
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Sir  Richard's  own  verses — not 
as  poetry  indeed,  but  as  records 
of  the  time — are  interesting  and 
valuable.  They  confirm  the  agree- 
able impression  of  his  character 
which  we  otherwise  obtain.  The 
writer  was  not  a  man  of  any  ex- 
ceptional insight  or  brilliancy; 
but  his  sincerity,  his  shrewdness, 
his  fine  sense,  his  good  feeling,  his 
homely  honesty  and  rectitude,  are 
disclosed  on  every  page.  The  pas- 
sion ^  of  the  Reformation  does  not 
appear  to  have  touched  him.  In 
a  fanatical  age  he  was  fair;  he 
was  tolerant  at  a  time  when  toler- 
ation was  held  to  be  a  mark  of 
the  beast.  A  good  deal  of  the 
liberal  spirit  which  distinguished 
the  son  is  found  in  the  father. 
Though  latterly  a  stanch  Protes- 
tant, he  had  no  patience  with  the 
"fleshly  gospellaris,"  as  he  calls 
them,  who  though  most  godly  in 
words  were  loose  livers,  and  who, 
though  in  all  other  things  they 
acted  "maist  wicketlie,"  yet  held 
themselves  to  be  the  true  servants 
of  God,  because  they  called  the 
Pope  Antichrist,  and  the  Mass 
idolatry,  and  ate  flesh  on  Fridays. 
There  is  a  fine  passage  in  the 
'History  of  the  Setons,'  where,  after 
recording  the  benefactions  of  Jane 
Hepburn  to  the  church  of  Seton, 
he  continues  :  "  Perad venture 
some  in  these  days  will  think  that 
building  of  kirks,  giving  of  orna- 
ments thereto,  and  founding  of 
priests,  are  superstitious  things 
and  maintenance  of  idolatry,  and 
therefore  not  worthy  to  be  put  in 
memory.  But  who  will  please  to 
read   the  histories  and  chronicles 


of  all  countries  will  find  the  con- 
quest of  lands,  the  moving  of 
wars,  and  the  striking  of  fields 
and  battles  most  written  and 
treated  of, — howbeit  the  said  con- 
quests and  doings  proceeded  of 
most  insatiable  greediness,  and 
most  cruel  tyranny,  against  all 
law  both  of  God  and  man.  And 
since  things  unleesom  as  these  are 
written  to  the  commendation  of 
the  doers  thereof,  may  I  not  set 
forth  such  works  as,  through  all 
Christendom,  and  with  all  the 
estates  thereof,  were  held  of  great- 
est commendation  and  most  godly? 
How  they  pleased  God,  I  refer  to 
Himself  who  sees  the  hearts  and 
intentions  of  all  creatures.  At 
the  least  it  shows  the  liberal  and 
honourable  heart  of  the  doers 
thereof,  who  would  rather  spend 
their  geir  and  goods  upon  such 
visible  and  commendable  acts  than 
hoard  and  poke  up  the  same  in 
coflers,  or  waste  it  upon  unlawful 
sensuality  or  prodigality." 

We  are  constantly  told  that  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  were  unfamiliar  to  the  men 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that 
toleration,  liberty  of  conscience, 
freedom  of  speech  and  thought, 
were  plants  of  later  growth.  But 
such  a  passage  as  this  (and  there 
are  many  similar  passages,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  contemporary  letters 
of  William  the  Silent)  seems  to 
show  that  the  idea  was  not  so  un- 
familiar as  it  is  said  to  have 
been,  and  that  the  reformers  who 
attached  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
penalties  to  "  unlicensed  think- 
ing" sinned  wilfully,  and  against 


^  The  hysterica  passio^  we  might  say,  when  such  an  incident  as  this  was  pos- 
sible :  '*  There  chianced  a  duel,  a  single  combat,  betwixt  James  Hepburn  of 
Moreham  and  one  Bimie  a  skinner  in  Edinburgh.  They  were  both  slain  and 
buried  the  morning  after.  Hepburn  alleged  and  maintained  that  there  was 
seven  sacraments;  Bimie  would  have  but  two  or  else  he  would  fight.  The 
other  was  content  with  great  protestations  that  he  would  defend  his  belief  with 
his  sword ;  and  so,  with  great  earnestness  they  yoked,  and  thus  the  question 
was  decided." 
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the  light.  And  if  we  are  to  ac- 
cept Sir  Richard's  deliberate  judg- 
ment— the  impressions  of  a  singu- 
larly sober  and  judicial  observer 
— we  are  tempted  to  question  how 
far  the  new  order  of  things,  as  a 
reformation  of  morals,  was  a  real 
advance  upon  the  old.  Much  of 
the  literature  of  the  age,  at  least, 
seems  to  support  the  contention 
that  there  was  little  immediate 
amendment  of  life,  and  that,  in 
some  respects  indeed,  the  ultra- 
Calvinistic  revolution  did  more 
harm  than  good.  It  was  natural, 
of  course,  that  the  liberation  of 
the  fresh  and  ardent  activities 
which  were  everywhere  at  work 
should  be  attended  by  occasional 
outbursts  of  anarchy  and  licence ; 
and  too  much  validity  must  not 
be  ascribed  to  complaints  which 
were  perhaps  unconsciously  exag- 
gerated. The  preachers  ultimate- 
ly succeeded  in  stemming  the  tide. 
Open  sin  as  well  as  innocent  gaiety 
were  proscribed ;  but  the  Puritan 
was  not  victorious  for  nearly  a 
century ;  and  if  Scotland  had  been 
content  with  such  "  reasonable  ref- 
ormation" as  Sir  David  Lindsay 
and  Sir  Richard  Maitland  advo- 
cated, it  is  possible  that  his  aid 
might  have  been  entirely  dispensed 
with.  The  religious  debauch  has 
been  followed — once,  and  perhaps 
more  than  once,  in  our  history — 
by  the  inevitable  reaction. 

Sir  Richard's  complaints  are 
very  specific,  and  are  so  far  borne 
out  by  much  contemporary  evi- 
dence. Where  is  the  blitheness 
that  hath  been  ?  he  inquires.  The 
popular  festivals  and  merrymak- 
ings are  forbidden ;  the  old  famil- 
iar and  kindly  relations  between 
the  laird  and  his  dependants  have 
ceased  to  exist.  Justice  cannot 
be  administered;  the  great  men 
come  to  the  bar  with  "jak  of 
steel,"  and  overawe  the  judges. 
The    thieves    of    Liddesdale    are 


more  truculent  than  ever.  Both 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  estates 
are  "soupit  in  sensualitie " ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  pretended  reforma- 
tion, at  no  former  time  were  vice 
and  crime  more  prevalent, — ^pride, 
envy,  dissimulation,  on  the  one 
hand  ;  theft,  slaughter,  and  op- 
pression of  the  commons  on  the 
other.  Ruth  and  pity  are  ban- 
ished. The  peasantry  had  been 
well  treated  by  the  kirkmen ;  but 
since  the  teinds  and  kirk-lands 
have  been  appropriated  by  lay 
lords  they  are  utterly  wrecked — 
having  been  either  evicted  from 
their  holdings,  or  ruined  by  mon- 
strous rents  and  oppressive  ser- 
vices. The  commons  were  profit- 
able to  the  common- weal ;  what  is 
to  come  of  the  land,  he  asks,  when 
none  are  left  to  defend  it?  But 
though  the  honest  hind  is  ruined, 
the  money  which  has  been  wrung 
from  him  is  recklessly  thrown 
away  on  unprofitable  luxuries. 
New-fangled  fashions  are  spread- 
ing among  the  wealthy  traders. 
The  furred  cloaks  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  citizens  are 
made  of  the  finest  silk  —  their 
hats  are  "cordit"  with  gold,  and 
"broidered"  with  golden  thread 
— their  shoes  and  slippers  are  of 
velvet. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are 
the  complaints  of  an  aristocratic 
grumbler,  who  had  no  very  warm  at- 
tachment to  the  new  order  and  the 
new  men;  but  the  language  used 
by  the  preachers  of  the  Reformed 
Church  themselves  was  just  as  vehe- 
ment. The  General  Assembly  which 
met  at  Leith  in  January  1572 — 
twelve  years  after  the  Reformation 
had  been  completed — ^was  opened 
by  an  address  from  the  Reverend 
David  Ferguson;  and  it  is  toler- 
ably obvious,  from  the  unqualified 
terms  in  which  he  denounced  the 
prevailing  ungodliness  and  immo- 
rality, that  up  to  that  time  no 
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amendment  had  been  observed  by 
those  most  closely  interested.  "For 
this  day  Christ  is  spoiled  among 
us,  while  that  which  ought  to 
maintain  the  ministry  of  the  Kirk 
and  the  poor  is  given  to  profane 
men,  flatterers  in  Court,  ruffians 
and  hirelings;  the  poor  in  the 
meantime  oppressed  with  hunger, 
the  kirks  and  temples  decaying 
for  the  lack  of  ministers  and  up- 
holding, and  the  schools  utter- 
ly neglected."  If  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  Germany,  he  con- 
tinues, "  where  Christ  is  truly 
preached,  and  all  things  done 
decently  and  in  order,"  and  then 
should  have  seen  "  the  foul  defor- 
mity of  your  kirks  and  temples, 
which  are  more  like  sheep-cots 
than  the  house  of  God,"  he  could 
not  have  believed  that  there  was 
"  any  fear  of  God  or  right  religion 
in  the  most  part  of  this  realm." 
"  And  as  for  the  ministers  of  the 
Word,  they  are  utterly  neglected, 
and  come  in  manifest  contempt 
among  you  ; — whom  ye  mock  in 
your  mirth  and  threaten  in  your 
anger."  This  spirited  discourse 
was  printed  at  St  Andrews  in 
1573,  and  was  approved  by  Knox, 
who  "  with  my  dead  hand  but  glad 
heart "  praised  God  that  "  in  this 
desolation "  such  light  was  still 
left  in  His  Church.  It  is  clear, 
indeed,  that  Knox  himself,  in  his 
latter  years,  was  profoundly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  fruits  of  the  Re- 
formation. His  influence  had  de- 
clined ;  he  was  very  lonely :  "  Jeze- 
bel "  had  been  cast  out,  and  the 
preachers  were  victorious ;  yet  some- 
how the  Church  did  not  thrive. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Sir  Richard's  poems  is  addressed 
to  his  eldest  son — "Counsel  to  my 
son  being  in  the  Court."  It  was 
written  about  1556, —  soon  after 
William  Maitland  had  entered  the 
service  of  the  Queen-Regent.  He 
entreats  his  son  to  be  neither  a 


flatterer  nor  a  scomer ;  but  to 
treat  all  men  with  equal  courtesy 
and  gentleness.  He  warns  him 
against  "playing  at  the  carts," — 
unless,  indeed,  for  pastime  or  in- 
considerable stakes.  Though  he 
should  rise  to  the  highest  place  in 
the  government,  he  is  to  remember 
the  instability  of  fortune,  and  walk 
warily.  He  is  not  to  seek  pre- 
maturely for  advancement ;  ex- 
perience steadies  the  judgment — 
and  it  is  well  not  to  be  over-con- 
fldent  in  a  world  which  is  as 
changeable  as  the  moon  or  the 
sea.  He  is  to  follow  a  consistent 
course, — be  not  blown  about,  he 
says  emphatically,  by  "winds  of 
all  airts."  And  above  all  he  is 
to  be  true  in  thought  and  deed 
to  the  Queen,  caring  at  the  same 
time  for  the  poor  man,  and  main- 
taining justice  and  right.  One  is 
not  quite  sure,  when  reading  this 
poem,  how  far  the  old  laird  under- 
stood or  appreciated  his  brilliant 
son.  After  the  Secretary's  death. 
Sir  Richard  wrote  to  Elizabeth  to 
assure  her  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  all  that  William  Maitland  had 
done.  But  upon  the  whole,  the 
relations  between  father  and  son, 
from  first  to  last,  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  cordial.  There  was 
a  good  deal,  indeed,  of  the  incal- 
culable about  the  younger  man,  and 
Sir  Richard  may  occasionally  have 
felt  as  the  mother  hen  feels  when 
her  duckling  takes  to  the  water. 
This  liking  for  an  unfamiliar  ele- 
ment is,  we  may  fancy,  a  constant 
source  of  surprise  and  disquietude 
to  the  maternal  mind ;  and  Lething- 
ton's  brilliant  audacities  may  some- 
times have  been  misinterpreted  by 
his  father — as  they  were  by  others. 
All  Sir  Richard's  sons  were  men 
of  extraordinary  force  of  character; 
even  Thomas,  who  died  young  and 
who  is  remembered  mainly  as  one 
of  the  learned  controversialists  in 
Buchanan's  celebrated  symposium 
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— *  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos ' — 
must  have  been  a  remarkable  man. 
He  is  the  reputed  author  of  B,jeu 
(Tesprit    printed    in    Calderwood, 
which  for   its   ironical  force   and 
grave  simplicity  is  not  unworthy 
of  Swift  or  Defoe.     It  professes  to 
report  the   speeches   which   were 
delivered  at  an  informal  meeting 
by   the    leaders    of    the    extreme 
party  in  Church  and  State  on  the 
proposal  that  Moray  should  accept 
the  crown.      The  peculiarities  of 
each  of  the  speakers — Knox,  Lind- 
say, John  Wood,  James  Macgill, 
and   the   rest — are    hit    off  with 
entire  fidelity ;  and  the  grave  tone 
of  an   impartial   reporter  is   pre- 
served with   whimsical    decorum. 
The   preachers  were  very  angry; 
they   denounced    the    anonymous 
author  and  his  "  forgery,"  as  they 
called  it,  with  the  utmost  bitter- 
ness ;  and  anxiously  assured  their 
people  that  no  such  meeting  had 
been   held.      Irony  is   the  flower 
(the  flower — or  weed  1)  of  a  later 
season.     The  delicate  incisiveness 
and  subtle   reserve   of  a   weapon 
that   wounds    with    the    stealthy 
stroke  of  the  stiletto  were  indif- 
ferently   appreciated    at    a    time 
when     heads    were     harder     and 
thicker  than  they  are   now,   and 
when    good    downright    abuse — a 
blow  straight  from    the   shoulder 
such  as  Knox  could  deliver — was 
required  to  impress  an  argument 
on  the  understanding.   The  bubbles 
that  float  on  the  surface  of  a  re- 
fined and  polished  society  are  com- 
mon enough  among  us;  Canning, 
Praed,  Disraeli,  Thackeray,  Ay  toun, 
Martin,  have  brought  the  art  of 
blowing  them  to  perfection;   but 
Maitland's  political  squib  was  per- 
haps the  first  of  its  kind  in  Scot- 
land, and  deserves  recognition  ac- 
cordingly. 

Here  are  a  few  words  from  the 
speech    assigned    to    Knox :    "I 


praise   my   God  greatumlie    that 
hath  heanl  my  prayer,  which  often 
times  I  poured  forth  before  the 
throne  of  His  Majesty,  in  anguish 
of  my  heart ;  and  that  hath  made 
His  Evangell  to  be  preached  with 
so  notable  a  success  under  so  weak 
instruments ;  which  indeed  could 
never  have  been  done,  except  your 
Grace  had  been  constituted  ruler 
over  the  Church,  especially  indued 
with  such  a  singular  and  ardent 
affection  to  obey  the  will  of  God 
and  voice  of  His  ministers.    There- 
fore  it  seemeth  to   me  necessar, 
both  for  the  honour  of  God,  the 
comfort    of    the    poor    brethren, 
and  the  utility  of  this  common- 
weal, that  first  your  Grace,  next 
your  estate,  be  preserved  in  equal- 
ity of  time,  and  not  to  prescribe 
any  diet  of   fifteen  or  seventeen 
years,  leaning  more  to  the  observa- 
tion of  politic  laws  than  the  ap- 
probation of  the  eternal  God.     As 
I   could    never  away  with   their 
jolly  wits  and  politic  brains,  which 
my  Lord  Lindsay  calleth  Matchi- 
avel's  disciples,  so  should  I  wish 
they  were  out   of  the  way  if   it 
were  possible.     Better  it  is  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  him  of  whose 
modesty  we  have  had  good  expe- 
rience, both  in  wealth  and  trouble, 
than  to  change  from  the  gravity  of 
an  aged  ruler  to  the  intemperancy 
of  an  unbridled  child.    Your  Grace 
hath  perceived  how  the  blast  of 
my  trumpet  against  the  Regiment 
of  Women  is  approved  of  all  the 
godly.      I   have   written    in  like 
manner,  and  have  it  ready  for  the 
printing,  a  book  wherein  I  prove 
by  sufficient  reasons  that  all  kings, 
princes,  and  rulers  go  not  by  suc- 
cession;  and  that  birth   hath  no 
power  to  promote,  nor  bastardy  to 
seclude,  men  from  the  government. 
This  will  waken   others  to  think 
more    deeply.      Besides    this,   we 
shall  set  furth  an  act  in  the  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly ;  and  both  I  and 
the  rest  of  the  brethren  shall  ratify 
the  same  in  our  daily  sermons,  till 
that  it  be  more  than  sufficiently 
persuaded  to  the  people.  This  be- 
ing solemnly  done,  the  book  of 
God  opened  and  laid  before  the 
nobility,  who  will  say  the  contrair, 
except  he  that  will  not  fear  the 
weighty  hand  of  the  magistrate 
striking  with  the  sword,  and  the 
censure  of  the  Kirk  rejecting  him, 
as  the  scabbed  sheep  from  the  rest 
of  the  flock,  by  excommunica- 
tion?" Then  my  Lord  Regent 
said  :  "  Ye  know  I  was  never  am- 
bitious :  yet  I  will  not  oppose  my- 
self to  the  will  of  Grod,  revealed 
by  you  who  are  his  true  ministers. 
But,  John,  hear  ye — tell  your  opin- 
ion in  the  pulpit."  Which  when 
he  had  promised  to  do,  the  Laird 
of  Pittarow  was  desired  to  speak. 

The  finale,  as  related  by  Calder- 
wood,  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
theocratic  society  :  "  David  For- 
rest, called  the  General,  gave  a 
copy  of  it  to  Alice  Sandelands, 
Lady  Ormeston,  and  affirmed  it  to 
be  true.  She  brought  it  to  Mr 
Knox,  and  asked  if  it  was  true. 
He  answered,  *Ye  sail  know  my 
answer  afterward.'  So  the  next 
preaching  day  he  rehearsed  the 
contents  of  it,  and  declared  that 
the  devill,  the  father  of  lees,  was 
the  chief  inventor  of  that  letter, 
whosoever  was  the  penman,  and 
threatened     that     the     contriver 


should  die  in  a  strange  land,  where 
he  should  not  have  a  friend  near 
him  to  hold  up  his  head.  And  as 
the  servant  of  God  denounced,  it 
came  to  pass ;  for  he  departed  out 
of  this  life  in  Italy  while  he  was 
going  to  Rome."  ^ 

John  Maitland,  the  second  son, 
was  bom  in  1545,  so  that  he  was 
a  mere  lad  when  "  Lethington " 
was  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  was 
a  fine  scholar — some  of  his  Latin 
epigrams  are  still  preserved ;  an 
eminent  lawyer,  who  had  acquired 
wide  repute  as  a  jurist  before  he 
was  raised  to  the  bench ;  and  he 
was  made  a  judge  at  three-and- 
twenty.  He  lacked  the  supreme 
gifts  of  his  elder  brother — the  flash 
of  genius,  the  play  of  wit,  the  bril- 
liant gaiety ;  but  for  sheer  force  of 
character  he  was  not  a  whit  his 
inferior.  "When  he  emerged  from 
the  long  eclipse  that  followed  the 
fall  of  Mary^s  faction  in  Scotland, 
he  rose  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
to  the  highest  place  in  the  State. 
He  was  the  favourite  minister  of 
James.  The  great  nobles,  the  old 
earls,  regarded  him  with  distrust ; 
but,  confident  in  the  support  of  the 
middle  classes  and  of  the  Kirk,  he 
successfully  defied  their  hostility. 
The  conflict  with  Bothwell,  the 
conflict  with  Mar,  were  prolonged 
and  obstinate ;  but,  though  he  met 
with  occasional  misadventures,  his 
intrepidity,  his  political  sagacity, 
his  indefatigable  industry,  made 
him  indispensable  to  the  king,  and 


^  Satirical  efldsions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  favour  with  the  Presbyterian 
clergy.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Chronicle  of  Perth  :  *'  Henry  Balnaves  and  William 
Jack  made  their  repentance  in  their  own  seats  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  for  making 
libel  against  Mr  William  Couper,  minister,  and  Henry  Elder,  clerk — 

As  King  David  was  ane  aair  sanct  to  the  crown, 

So  is  Mr  William  Couper  and  the  clerk  to  this  poor  town." 

Not  content  with  ecclesiastical  censure,  an  Act  of  Council  was  afterwards  passed, 
which  declared  that  neither  of  them  "  should  bear  office  or  get  honorable  place 
in  the  town  thereafter."  Considering  the  strength  of  their  own  language,  the 
ministers  must  have  been  extraordinarily  sensitive. 
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when  he  died  in  his  fiftieth  year 
he  was  still  one  of  the  foremost 
men,  if  not  the  foremost  man,  in 
Scotland.  He  was  building  the 
great  house  at  Thirlstane  when  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  mortal 
illness ;  and  his  grandson,  the 
famous  or  infamous  Duke,  years 
afterwards,  completed  the  princely 
house,  which  a  too  sanguine  archi- 
tect had  left  unfinished.  He  had  so 
far,  indeed,  outlived  his  popular- 
ity. He  had  established  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  worship  and  gov- 
ernment in  the  Church ;  the  Act  of 
1592,  "the  charter  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Kirk,"  as  it  is  called,  was  his 
work ;  but  he  had  been  concerned 
in  the  death  of  "  the  bonnie  Earl 
of  Moray," — a  crime  which,  taking 
hold  of  the  popular  imagination, 
like  the  death  of  Damley,  Scots- 
men have  never  ceased  to  detest. 
Lord  Burleigh  said  that  the  Scot- 
tish Chancellor  was  "the  wisest 
man  in  Scotland ; "  and  the  inti- 
mate relations — "  the  old  familiar 
acquaintance  and  strict  amity  " — 
which  Sir  William  Cecil  had  main- 
tained with  Lethington,  were  re- 
newed with  the  younger  Mait- 
land ;  but  there  was  a  large  alloy 
of  baser  stuff  in  his  "wisdom";  the 
ardent  Churchman  was  careless  of 
religion,  and  the  sagacious  and 
patriotic  statesman  was  restrained 
by  no  vulgar  and  inconvenient 
scruples. 

Lord  Thirlstane  —  John  Mait- 
land  was  made  a  peer  before  he 
died — ^was  buried  in  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Haddington,  where 
many  of  the  Maitlands  lie.  On  a 
florid  monument  of  yellow  marble 
in  the  aisle  his  virtues  were  duly 
commemorated  by  his  august  mas- 
ter in  even  more  florid  verse.  The 
monument  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served ;  it  is  within  a  few  yards  of 


the  simple  slab  which  marks  the 
last  resting-place  of  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle. 

On  the  later  fortunes  of  the 
Maitlands,  as  peers  of  Scotland,  it 
is  not  here  necessary  to  enlarge. 
Only  once  in  the  years  that  suc- 
ceeded did  they  rise  again  into  dis- 
tinct historical  and  national  im- 
portance. The  portly  figure  of 
Lauderdale — a  grotesque  and  un- 
couth, but  terribly  impressive 
figure — occupies  a  large  part  of 
the  canvas  which  the  painters  of 
the  next  century  devoted  to  its 
beauties  and  to  its  wits.  The 
apostate  Covenanter  became  the 
boon  companion  of  Charles,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  austere 
discipline  of  the  conventicle  and 
the  gaieties  of  a  voluptuous  Court 
was  no  doubt  keenly  relished.  The 
coarse  and  sensual  tastes  of  the 
man  were  not  perhaps  inbred ; 
the  evil  grew  upon  him — as  we  can 
partly  trace  in  the  portraits  that 
remain;  under  happier  stars,  and 
a  better  master,  the  most  highly 
gifted  Scotsman  of  the  time  might 
have  been  worthily  and  profitably 
employed.  But  the  infamy  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  his  country- 
men, attaches  to  that  sinister  car- 
eer is  not  now  likely  to  be  relieved 
by  any  touch  of  brightness  which 
the  closest  scrutiny  (and  five-and- 
twenty  volumes  of  unexplored 
Lauderdale  manuscripts  repose  in 
the  British  Museum)  can  throw 
upon  it.^ 

Of  the  earlier  life  of  William 
Maitland,  little,  indeed  nothing, 
with  certainty  is  known.  I  am, 
for  various  reasons,  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  was  bom  about 
the  year  1528,  —  it  is  probable 
that  his  brother  John,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  James  VI.,  was  not 
bom     before     1545  ;    and     John 


^  Selections  from  these  papers  are  being  published  by  the  Camden  Society. 
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was  one  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers  of  a  family  which,  as  I  have 
said,  consisted  of  three  sons  and 
four  daughters.^  William  was 
little  more  than  a  boy  when,  fol- 
lowing the  fashion  of  the  time, 
he  went  to  St  Andrews,  and  he 
probably  completed  his  education 
abroad.  The  close  connection  be- 
tween Scotland  and  France  was 
still  maintained,  and  the  sons  of 
the  Scottish  gentry  were  well 
received  by  the  polished  society 
of  a  capital  where  Marie  of  Lor- 
raine had  been  a  familiar  figure, 
and  where  her  daughter,  the  little 
Queen  of  Scots,  with  her  band  of 
maiden  ^*  Maries,''  and  the  fair 
scholars  of  the  cloister,  now  held 
a  mimic  Court.  It  is  obvious  from 
his  correspondence  that  Maitland 
had  been  highly  educated;  the 
incidental  allusions,  the  classical 
innuendoes,  the  bright  byplay  in 
his  letters,  are  characteristic  of  a 


man  of  graceful  and  scholarly  ac- 
complishment. He  was  not,  per- 
haps, a  profound  or  laborious 
student ;  but  for  a  man  of  action, 
for  a  man  of  the  world,  his  store 
of  poetry  and  philosophy  was  by 
no  means  contemptible,  and  he 
could  use  it  on  occasion  with 
characteristic  promptitude  and 
adroitness.  The  erudite  Eliza- 
beth declared  that  Lethington  was 
'*the  flower  of  the  wits  of  Scot- 
land ; "  in  many  a  sharp  debate, 
in  many  a  Biblical  controversy, 
Knox  found  him  no  mean  antag- 
onist. Yet  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  an  even  better  judge  of  men 
than  of  books.  Than  the  young 
Scotsman,  who  in  his  thirtieth 
year  became  a  Minister  of  State, 
no  keener  critic  of  the  follies  and 
foibles  of  the  world,  of  human 
nature  in  its  strength  and  in  its 
weakness,  was  then  living. 

John  Skelton. 


'  Pinkerton  says  John  was  bom  about  1537 ;  but  he  was  only  fifty  when  he  died 
in  1595.  The  date  commonly  assigned  is  1545,  and  this  agrees  with  the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  monument. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


When  Astrardente  saw  the 
elder  Sarracinesca's  face  during 
his  short  interview  with  the  diplo- 
matist, his  curiosity  was  immedi- 
ately aroused.  He  perceived  that 
there  was  something  the  matter, 
and  he  proceeded  to  try  and  ascer- 
tain the  circumstances  from  his 
acquaintance.  The  ambassador  re- 
turned to  his  2?dte  and  his  cham- 
pagne with  an  air  of  amused 
interest,  but  vouchsafed  no  infor- 
mation whatever. 

"What  a  singularly  amusing 
fellow  old  Sarracinesca  is ! "  re- 
marked Astrardente. 

"  When  he  likes  to  be,"  returned 
his  Excellency,  with  his  mouth 
full. 

"  On  the  contrary  —  when  he 
least  meditates  it.  I  never  knew 
a  man  better  suited  for  a  success- 
ful caricature.  Indeed  he  is  not 
a  bad  caricature  of  his  own  son, 
or  his  own  son  of  him— I  am  not 
sure  which'." 

The  ambassador  laughed  a  little 
and  took  a  large  mouthful. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  very  good,"  he  mum- 
bled as  he  ate.  "  He  would  appre- 
ciate that.  He  loves  his  own  race. 
He  would  rather  feel  that  he  is 
a  comic  misrepresentation  of  the 
most  hideous  Sarracinesca  who 
ever  lived,  than  possess  all  the 
beauty  of  the  Astrardente  and  be 
called  by  another  name." 

The  diplomatist  paused  for  a 
second  after  this  speech,  and  then 
bowed  a  little  to  the  Duchessa;  but 
the  hit  had  touched  her  husband 
in  a  sensitive  spot.  The  old  dandy 
had  been  handsome  once,  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  and  he  did  his  best,  by 
artificial  means,  to  preserve  some 


trace  of  his  good  looks.  The 
Duchessa  smiled  faintly. 

"I  would  wager,"  said  Astrar- 
dente, sourly,  "that  his  excited 
manner  just  now  was  due  to  one 
of  two  things — either  his  vanity  or 
his  money  is  in  danger.  As  for 
the  way  he  yelled  after  Spicca,  it 
looked  as  though  there  were  a  duel 
in  the  air — fancy  the  old  fellow 
fighting  a  duel !     Too  ridiculous  1 " 

"  A  duel ! "  repeated  Oorona  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  I  do  not  see  anything  so  very 
ridiculous  in  it,"  said  the  diplo- 
matist, slowly  twisting  his  little 
tumbler  of  champagne  in  his  fingera, 
and  then  sipping  it.  "Besides," 
he  added  deliberately,  glancing  at 
the  Duchessa  from  the  comer  of  his 
eyes,  "he  has  a  son." 

Corona  started  very  slightly. 

"  Why  should  there  be  a  duel ! " 
she  asked. 

"  It  was  your  husband  who  sug- 
gested the  idea,"  returned  the 
diplomatist. 

"  But  you  said  there  was  noth- 
ing ridiculous  in  it,"  objected  the 
Duchessa. 

"But  I  did  not  say  there  was 
any  truth  in  it,  either,"  answered 
his  Excellency  with  a  reassuring 
smile.  "What  made  you  think 
of  duelling  ? "  he  asked,  turning  to 
Astrardente. 

"Spicca,"saidthelatter.  "Wher- 
ever Spicca  is  concerned  there  is  a 
duel.  He  is  a  terrible  fellow,  with 
his  death's-head  and  dangling  bones 
— one  of  those  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena— bah !  it  makes  one  shiver 
to  think  of  him  ! "  The  old  fel- 
low made  the  sign  of  the  horns 
with  his  forefinger  and  little  finger, 
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hiding  his  thumb  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  as  though  to  protect 
himself  against  the  evil  eye — the 
sinister  influence  invoked  by  the 
mention  of  Spicca.  Old  Astrar- 
dente  was  very  superstitious.  The 
ambassador  laughed,  and  even  Coro- 
na smiled  a  little. 

"Yes,"  said  the  diplomatist, 
"  Spicca  is  a  living  memento  mori  ; 
he  occasionally  reminds  men  of 
death  by  killing  them." 

"  How  horrible  !  "  exclaimed 
Corona. 

"Ah,  my  dear  lady,  the  world 
is  full  of  horrible  things." 

"  That  is  not  a  reason  for  mak- 
ing jests  of  them." 

"It  is  better  to  make  light  of 
the  inevitable,"  said  Astrardente. 
"Are  you  ready  to  go  home,  xsij 
dear  ? " 

"  Quite — I  was  only  waiting  for 
you,"  answered  Corona,  who  longed 
to  be  at  home  and  alone. 

"  Let  me  know  the  result  of  old 
Sarracinesca's  warlike  undertak- 
ings," said  Astrardente,  with  a 
cunning  smile  on  his  painted  face. 
"  Of  course,  as  he  consulted  you, 
he  will  send  you  word  in  the 
morning." 

"  You  seem  so  anxious  that  there 
should  be  a  duel,  that  I  should 
almost  be  tempted  to  invent  an 
account  of  one,  lest  you  should 
be  too  grievously  disappointed," 
returned  the  diplomatist. 

"You  know  very  well  that  no 
invention  will  be  necessary,"  said 
the  Duca,  pressing  him,  for  his 
curiosity  was  roused. 

"Well — as  you  please  to  con- 
sider it.  Good-night,"  replied  the 
ambassador.  It  had  amused  him 
to  annoy  Astrardente  a  little,  and 
he  left  him  with  the  pleasant  con- 
sciousness of  having  excited  the 
inquisitive  faculty  of  his  friend  to 
its  highest  pitch,  without  giving  it 
anything  to  feed  upon. 

Men  who  have  to  do  with  men, 
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rather  than  with  things,  frequently 
take  a  profound  and  seemingly 
cruel  delight  in  playing  upon  the 
feelings  and  petty  vanities  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  The  habit  is  as 
strong  with  them  as  the  constant 
practice  of  conjuring  becomes  with 
a  juggler ;  even  when  he  is  not  per- 
forming, he  will  for  hours  pass  coins, 
perform  little  tricks  of  sleight-of- 
hand  with  cards,  or  toss  balls  in 
the  air  in  marvellously  rapid  suc- 
cession, unable  to  lay  aside  his  pro- 
fession even  for  a  day,  because  it 
has  grown  to  be  the  only  natural 
expression  of  his  faculties.  With 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  under- 
stand other  men,  it  is  the  same. 
They  cannot  be  in  a  man's  com- 
pany for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with- 
out attempting  to  discover  the 
peculiar  weaknesses  of  his  char- 
acter— his  vanities,  his  tastes,  his 
vices,  his  curiosity,  his  love  of 
money  or  of  reputation;  so  that 
the  operation  of  such  men's  minds 
may  be  compared  to  the  process 
of  auscultation — for  their  ears  are 
always  upon  their  neighbours' 
hearts — and  their  conversation  to 
the  percutations  of  a  physician  to 
ascertain  the  seat  of  disease  in  a 
pair  of  consumptive  lungs. 

But,  with  all  his  failings,  As- 
trardente was  a  man  of  consider- 
able acuteness  of  moral  vision.  He 
had  made  a  shrewd  guess  at  Sarra- 
cinesca's business,  and  had  further 
gathered  from  a  remark  dropped 
by  his  diplomatic  friend,  that  if 
there  was  to  be  a  duel  at  all,  it 
would  be  fought  by  Giovanni.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  ambassador 
himself  knew  nothing  certainly 
concerning  the  matter,  or  it  is 
possible  that,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
serving the  effect  of  the  news  upon 
the  Duchessa,  he  would  have  told 
the  whole  truth ;  for  he  had  of 
course  heard  the  current  gossip 
concerning  Giovanni's  passion  for 
her,   and    the    experiment  would 
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have  been  too  attractive  and  inter- 
esting to  be  missed.  As  it  was, 
she  had  started  at  the  mention  of 
Sarracinesca's  son.  The  diploma- 
tist only  did  what  every  one  else 
who  came  near  Corona  attempted 
to  do  at  that  time,  in  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  whether  she  herself 
entertained  any  feeling  for  the 
man  whom  the  gossips  had  set 
down  as  her  most  devoted  admirer. 

Poor  Duchessa  !  It  was  no  won- 
der that  she  had  started  at  the 
idea  that  Giovanni  was  in  trouble. 
He  had  played  a  great  part  in  her 
life  that  day,  and  she  could  not 
forget  him.  She  had  hardly  as  yet 
had  time  to  think  of  what  she  felt, 
for  it  was  only  by  a  supreme  effort 
that  she  had  been  able  to  bear  the 
great  strain  upon  her  strength. 
If  she  had  not  loved  him,  it  would 
have  been  different;  and  in  the 
strange  medley  of  emotions  through 
which  she  was  passing,  she  wished 
that  she  might  never  have  loved 
— that,  loving,  she  might  be  al- 
lowed wholly  to  forget  her  love, 
and  to  return  by  some  sudden  mir- 
acle to  that  cold  dreamy  state  of 
indifference  to  all  men,  and  of  un- 
failing thoughtfulness  for  her  hus- 
band, from  which  she  had  been 
so  cruelly  awakened.  She  would 
have  given  anything  to  have  not 
loved,  now  that  the  great  struggle 
was  over;  but  until  the  supreme 
moment  had  come,  she  had  not 
been  willing  to  put  the  dangerous 
thought  from  her,  saving  in  those 
hours  of  prayer  and  solitary  suf- 
fering, when  the  whole  truth  rose 
up  clearly  before  her  in  its  undis- 
guised nakedness.  So  soon  as  she 
had  gone  into  the  world,  she  had 
recklessly  longed  for  Giovanni  Sar- 
racinesca's  presence. 

But  now  it  was  all  changed. 
She  had  not  deceived  herself  when 
she  had  told  him  that  she  would 
rather  not  see  him  any  more.  It 
was  true ;  not  only  would  she  wish 


not  to  see  him,  but  she  earnestly 
desired  that  the  love  of  him  might 
pass  from  her  heart.  With  a  sud- 
den longing,  her  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  old  convent-life  of  her 
girlhood,  with  its  regular  occupa- 
tions, its  constant  religious  exer- 
cises, its  narrowness  of  view,  and 
its  unchanging  simplicity.  What 
mattered  narrowness,  when  all  be- 
yond that  close  limitation  was 
filled  with  evil  ?  Was  it  not 
better  that  the  lips  should  be  busy 
with  singing  litanies  than  that  the 
heart  should  be  tormented  with 
temptation  ?  Were  not  those  sim- 
ple tasks  that  had  seemed  so  all-im- 
portant then,  more  sweet  in  the  per- 
formance than  the  manifold  duties 
of  this  complicated  social  existence, 
this  vast  web  and  woof  of  life's 
loom,  this  great  machinery  that 
worked  and  groaned  and  rolled 
endlessly  upon  its  wheels  without 
producing  any  more  result  than 
the  ceaseless  turning  of  a  prison 
treadmill  ?  But  there  was  no  way 
out  of  life,  now ;  there  was  no 
escape,  as  there  was  also  no  pros- 
pect of  relief,  from  care  and  anxi- 
ety. There  was  no  reason  why 
Giovanni  should  go  away  —  no 
reason  either  why  Corona  should 
ever  love  him  less.  She  belonged 
to  a  class  of  women,  if  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  be  called  a  class, 
who,  where  love  is  concerned,  can 
feel  but  one  impression,  which  be- 
comes in  their  hearts  the  distinc- 
tive seal  and  mark  of  their  lives, 
for  good  or  for  evil.  Corona  was 
indeed  so  loyal  and  good  a  woman, 
that  the  strong  pressure  of  her  love 
could  not  abase  her  nobility,  nor 
put  untruth  where  all  was  so  true ; 
but  the  sign  of  her  love  for  Gio- 
vanni was  upon  her  for  ever.  The 
vacant  place  in  her  heart  had  been 
filled,  and  filled  wholly;  the  bul- 
wark she  had  reared  against  the 
love  of  man  was  broken  down  and 
swept  away,  and  the  waters  flowed 
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softly  over  its  place  and  remem- 
bered it  not.  She  would  never  be 
the  same  woman  again,  and  it  was 
bitter  to  her  to  feel  it :  for  ever 
the  face  of  Giovanni  would  haunt 
her  waking  hours  and  visit  her 
dreams  unbidden, — a  perpetual  re- 
proach to  her,  a  perpetual  memory 
of  the  moot  der.perate  struggle  of 
her  life,  and  more  than  a  memory 
— the  undying  present  of  an  un- 
changing love. 

She  was  quite  sure  of  herself  in 
future,  as  she  also  trusted  sincere- 
ly in  Giovanni's  promise.  There 
should  be  no  moment  of  weakness, 
no  word  should  ever  fall  from  her 
lips  to  tempt  him  to  a  fresh  out- 
break of  passionate  words  and 
acts;  her  life  would  be  measured 
in  the  future  by  the  account  of 
the  dangers  past,  and  there  would 
be  no  instant  of  unguarded  con- 
duct, no  hour  wherein  even  to 
herself  she  would  say  it  was  sweet 
to  love  and  to  be  loved.  It  was 
indeed  not  sweet,  but  bitter  as 
death  itself,  to  feel  that  weight 
at  her  heart,  that  constant  toil- 
ing effort  in  her  mind  to  keep 
down  the  passion  in  her  breast. 
But  Corona  had  sacrificed  much ; 
she  would  sacrifice  this  also ;  she 
would  get  strength  by  her  prayers 
and  courage  from  her  high  pride, 
and  she  would  smile  to  all  the 
world  as  she  had  never  smiled 
before.  She  could  trust  herself, 
for  she  was  doing  the  right  and 
trampling  upon  the  wrong.  But 
the  suffering  would  be  none  the 
less  for  all  her  pride ;  there  was 
no  concealing  it — it  would  be  hor- 
rible. To  meet  him  daily  in  the 
world,  to  speak  to  him  and  to 
hear  his  voice,  perhaps  to  touch 
his  hand,  and  all  the  while  to 
smile  coldly,  and  to  be  still  and 
for  ever  above  suspicion,  while 
her  own  burning  consciousness  ac- 
cused her  of  the  past,  and  seemed 
to  make  the  dangers  of  mere  liv- 


ing yawn  beside  her  path  at  every 
step, — all  this  would  be  terrible 
to  bear,  but  by  God's  help  she 
would  bear  it  to  the  end. 

But  now  a  new  horror  seized 
her,  and  terrified  her  beyond  mea- 
sure. This  rumour  of  a  duel — a 
mere  word  dropped  carelessly  in 
conversation  by  a  thoughtless  ac- 
quaintance— called  up  to  her  sud- 
den visions  of  evil  to  come.  Sure- 
ly, howsoever  she  might  struggle 
against  love  and  beat  it  roughly 
to  silence  in  her  breast,  it  was 
not  wrong  to  fear  danger  for 
Giovanni, — it  could  not  be  a  sin 
to  dread  the  issue  of  peril  when 
it  was  all  so  very  near  to  her. 
It  might  perhaps  not  be  true, 
for  people  in  the  world  are  will- 
ing to  amuse  their  empty  minds 
with  empty  tales,  acknowledging 
the  emptiness.  It  could  not  be 
true;  she  had  seen  Giovanni  but 
a  moment  before — he  would  have 
given  some  hint,  some  sign. 

Why— after  alii  Was  it  not 
the  boast  of  such  men  that  they 
could  face  the  world  and  wear 
an  indifferent  look,  at  times  of 
the  greatest  anxiety  and  danger? 
But,  again,  if  Giovanni  had  been 
involved  in  a  quarrel  so  serious 
as  to  require  the  arbitrament  of 
blood,  some  rumour  of  it  would 
have  reached  her.  She  had  talked 
with  many  men  that  night,  and 
with  some  women — gossips  all, 
whose  tongues  wagged  merrily 
over  the  troubles  of  friend  or 
foe,  and  who  would  have  battened 
upon  anything  so  novel  as  a  so- 
ciety duel,  as  a  herd  of  jackals 
•  upon  the  dead  body  of  one  of 
their  fellows,  to  make  their  feast 
off  it  with  a  light  heart.  Some 
one  of  all  these  would  have  told 
her ;  the  quarrel  would  have  been 
common  property  in  half  an  hour, 
for  somebody  would  have  wit- 
nessed it. 

It  was  a  consolation  to  Corona 
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to  reflect  upon  the  extreme  im- 
probability of  the  story;  for  when 
the  diplomatist  was  gone,  her  hus- 
band dwelt  upon  it— whether  be- 
cause he  could  not  conceal  his  un- 
satisfied curiosity,  or  from  other 
motives,  it  was  hard  to  tell. 

Astrardente  led  his  wife  from 
the  supper-table  through  the  great 
rooms,  now  almost  deserted,  past 
the  wide  doors  of  the  hall  where 
the  cotillon  was  at  its  height. 
They  paused  a  moment  and  looked 
in,  as  Giovanni  had  done  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  earlier.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent scene ;  the  lights  flashed 
back  from  the  jewels  of  fair 
women,  and  surged  in  the  dance 
as  starlight  upon  rippling  waves. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  the  odour 
of  the  countless  flowers  that  either 
filled  the  deep  recesses  of  the  win- 
dows, or  were  distributed  in  hun- 
dreds of  nosegays  for  the  figures 
of  the  cotillon  ;  enchanting  strains 
of  waltz  music  seemed  to  float 
down  from  above  and  inspire  the 
crowd  of  men  and  women  with 
harmonious  motion,  so  that  sound 
was  made  visible  by  translation 
into  graceful  movement.  As  Cor- 
ona looked  there  was  a  pause,  and 
the  crowd  parted,  while  a  huge 
tiger,  the  heraldic  beast  of  the 
Frangipani  family,  was  drawn  into 
the  hall  by  the  young  prince  and 
Bianca  Yaldarno.  The  magnifi- 
cent skin  had  been  so  artfully 
stuffed  as  to  convey  a  startling 
impression  of  life,  and  in  the 
creature^s  huge  jaws  hung  a  great 
basket  filled  with  tiny  tigers, 
which  were  to  be  distributed  as 
badges  for  the  dance  by  the  lead- 
ers. A  wild  burst  of  applause 
greeted  this  novel  figure,  and 
every  one  ran  forward  to  obtain 
a  nearer  view. 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  old  Astrar- 
dente, "I  envy  them  that  inven- 
tion, my  dear ;  it  is  perfectly  mag- 
nificent.    You  must  have  a  tiger 


to  take  home.  How  fortunate  we 
were  to  be  in  time  !  "  He  pressed 
forward  into  the  crowd,  leaving 
his  wife  alone  for  a  moment  by  the 
door;  and  he  managed  to  catch 
Valdamo,  who  was  distributing 
the  little  emblems  to  right  and 
left.  Madame  Mayer's  quick  eyes 
had  caught  sight  of  Corona  and 
her  husband,  and  from  some  in- 
stinct of  curiosity  she  made  to- 
wards the  Duchessa.  She  was 
still  angry,  as  she  had  never  been 
in  her  short  life,  at  Giovanni's 
rudeness  in  forgetting  her  dance, 
and  she  longed  to  inflict  some 
wound  upon  the  beautiful  woman 
who  had  led  him  into  such  for- 
getfulness.  When  Astrardente 
left  his  wife's  side,  Donna  Tullia 
pressed  forward  with  her  partner 
in  the  general  confusion  that  fol- 
lowed upon  the  entrance  of  the 
tiger,  and  she  managed  to  pass 
close  to  Corona,  She  looked  up 
suddenly  with  an  air  of  surprise. 

"What!  not  dancing,  Duches- 
sa 1 "  she  asked.  "  Has  your  part- 
ner gone  home  ? " 

With  the  look  that  accompanied 
the  question,  it  was  an  insulting 
speech  enough.  Had  Donna  Tul- 
lia seen  old  Astrardente  close  be- 
hind her,  she  would  not  have  made 
it.  The  old  dandy  was  returning  in 
triumph  in  possession  of  the  little 
tiger-badge  for  Corona.  He  heard 
the  words,  and  observed  with  in- 
ward pleasure  his  wife's  c€Lhn  look 
of  indifference. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  placing  him- 
self suddenly  in  Madame  Mayer's 
way,  "  my  wife's  partne«  do  not 
go  home  while  she  remains." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  returned  Donna 
Tullia,  flushing  quickly ;  "  the 
Duchessa  is  dancing  the  cotillon 
with  you.  I  beg  your  pardon — 
I  had  forgotten  that  you  still 
danced." 

"Indeed  it  is  long  since  I  did 
myself  the  honour  of  asking  you 
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for  a  quadrille,  madam,"  an- 
swered Astrardente  with  a  polite 
smile;  and  so  saying,  he  turned 
and  presented  the  little  tiger  to 
his  wife  with  a  courtly  bow. 
There  was  good  blood  in  the  old 
rotie. 

Corona  was  touched  by  his 
thoughtfulness  in  wishing  to  get 
her  the  little  keepsake  of  the 
dance,  and  she  was  still  more  af- 
fected by  his  ready  defence  of  her. 
He  was  indeed  sometimes  a  little 
ridiculous,  with  his  paint  and  his 
artificial  smile — he  was  often  pet- 
ulant and  unreasonable  in  little 
things;  but  he  was  never  unkind 
to  her,  nor  discourteous.  In  spite 
of  her  cold  and  indifferent  stare  at 
Donna  TuUia,  she  had  keenly  felt 
the  insult,  and  she  was  grateful  to 
the  old  man  for  taking  her  part. 
Knowing  what  she  knew  of  her- 
self that  night,  she  was  deeply 
sensible  to  his  kindness.  She  took 
the  little  gift,  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  said,  as  they 
moved  away,  "if  I  am  ever  ungrate- 
ful to  you.  You  are  so  very  good 
to  me.  I  know  no  one  so  court- 
eous and  kind  as  you  are." 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  in 
delight.  He  loved  her  sincerely 
with  all  that  remained  of  him. 
There  was  something  sad  in  the 
thought  of  a  man  like  him  finding 
the  only  real  passion  of  his  life 
when  worn  out  with  age  and  dis- 
sipation. Her  little  speech  raised 
him    to    the    seventh    heaven    of 

joy- 

"  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  all 
Rome,"  he  said,  assuming  his  most 
jaunty  walk,  and  swinging  his 
hat  gaily  between  his  thumb  and 
finger.  But  a  current  of  deep 
thought  was  stirring  in  him  as  he 
went  down  the  broad  staircase  by 
his  wife's  side.  He  was  thinking 
what  life  might  have  been  to  him 
had  he  found  Corona  del  Carmine 


— how  could  he  ?  she  was  not  bom 
then — had  he  found  her,  or  her 
counterpart,  thirty  years  ago.  He 
was  wondering  what  conceivable 
sacrifice  there  could  be  which  he 
would  not  make  to  regain  his  youth 
— even  to  have  his  life  lived  out  and 
behind  him,  if  he  could  only  have 
looked  back  to  thirty  years  of 
marriage  with  Corona.  How  dif- 
ferently he  would  have  lived,  how 
very  differently  he  would  have 
thought !  how  his  whole  memory 
would  be  full  of  the  sweet  past,  and 
would  be  common  with  her  own 
past  life,  which,  to  her  too,  would 
be  sweet  to  ponder  on  !  He  would 
have  been  such  a  good  man — so 
true  to  her  in  all  those  years ! 
But  they  were  gone,  and  he  had 
not  found  her  until  his  foot  was 
on  the  edge  of  the  grave — until  he 
could  hardly  count  on  half-a-dozen 
years  more  of  a  pitiful  artificial 
life,  painted,  bewigged,  stuffed  to 
the  semblance  of  a  man  by  a  clever 
tailor — and  she  in  the  bloom  of  her 
glory  beside  him  !  What  he  would 
have  given  to  have  old  Sarracin- 
esca's  strength  and  fresh  vitality. — 
old  Sarracinesca  whom  he  hated  ! 
Yes,  with  all  that  hair — it  was 
white,  but  a  little  dye  would 
change  it.  What  was  a  little  dye 
compared  with  the  profound  arti- 
ficiality of  his  own  outer  man? 
How  the  old  fellow's  deep  voice 
rang,  loud  and  clear,  from  his  broad 
chest !  How  strong  he  was,  with 
his  firm  step,  and  his  broad  brown 
hands,  and  his  fiery  black  eyes ! 
He  hated  him  for  the  greenness 
of  his  age — he  hated  him  for  his 
stalwart  son,  another  of  those 
long-lived  fierce  Sarracinescas,  who 
seemed  destined  to  outlive  time. 
He  himself  had  no  children,  no 
relations,  no  one  to  bear  his  name 
— he  had  only  a  beautiful  young 
wife  and  much  wealth,  with  just 
enough  strength  left  to  affect  a 
gay  walk  when  he  was  with  her. 
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and  to  totter  unsteadily  to  his 
couch  when  he  was  alone,  worn 
out  with  the  effort  of  trying  to 
seem  young. 

As  they  sat  in  their  carriage  he 
thought  bitterly  of  all  these  things, 
and  never  spoke.  Corona  herself 
was  weary,  and  glad  to  be  silent. 
They  went  up-stairs,  and  as  she 
took  his  arm,  she  gently  tried  to 
help  him  rather  than  be  helped.  He 
noticed  it,  and  made  an  effort,  but 
he  was  very  tired.  He  paused 
upon  the  landing,  and  looked  at 
her,  and  a  gentle  and  sad  smile 
stole  over  his  face,  such  as  Corona 
had  never  seen  there. 

"  Shall  we  go  into  your  boudoir 
for  ten  minutes,  my  loveT'  he 
said ;  "or  will  you  come  into  my 
smoking-room  ?  I  would  like  to 
smoke  a  little  before  going  to  bed." 
"You  may  smoke  in  my  bou- 
doir, of  course,"  she  answered 
kindly,  though  she  was  surprised 
at  the  request.  It  was  half -past 
three  o'clock.  They  went  into 
the  softly  lighted  little  room, 
where  the  embers  of  the  fire  were 
still  glowing  upon  the  hearth. 
Corona  dropped  her  furs  upon 
a  chair,  and  sat  down  upon  one 
side  of  the  chimney  piece.  Astrar- 
dente  sank  wearily  into  a  deep 
easy-chair  opposite  her,  and  hav- 
ing found  a  cigarette,  lighted  it, 
and  began  to  smoke.  He  seemed 
in  a  mood  which  Corona  had 
never  seen.  After  a  short  silence 
he  spoke. 

"Corona,"  he  said,  "I  love 
you,"  His  wife  looked  up  with  a 
gentle  smile,  and  in  her  deter- 
mination to  be  loyal  to  him  she 
almost  forgot  that  other  man  who 
said  those  words  but  two  hours 
before,  so  differently. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh, 
"you  have  heard  it  before — it  is 
not  new  to  you.  I  think  you  be- 
lieve it.  You  are  good,  but  you 
do  not  love  me — no,  do  not  inter- 


rupt me,  my  dear;  I  know  what 
you  would  say.  How  should  you 
love  me  1  I  am  an  old  man — very 
old,  older  than  my  years."  Again 
he  sighed,  more  bitterly,  as  he 
confessed  what  he  had  never  owned 
before.  The  Duchessa  was  too 
much  astonished  to  answer  him. 

"Corona,"  he  said  again,  "I 
shall  not  live  much  longer." 

"Ah,  do  not  speak  like  that," 
she  cried  suddenly.  "  I  trust  and 
pray  that  you  have  yet  many  years 
to  live."  Her  husband  looked 
keenly  at  her. 

"  You  are  so  good,"  he  answered, 
"  that  you  are  really  capable  of 
uttering  such  a  prayer,  absurd  as 
it  would  seem." 

**Why  absurd]     It   is   unkind 

of  you  to  say  it " 

"  No,    my   dear ;   I   know    the 
world    very   well.      That  is    all. 
I  suppose  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  make   you   understand   how  I 
love  you.     It  must  seem  incredible 
to   you,    in    the    magnificence  of 
your  strength  and  beautiful  youth, 
that  a  man  like  me — an  artificial 
man  " — he    laughed    scornfully — 
"  a  creature  of  paint  and  dye — let 
me  be  honest — ^a  creature  with  a 
wig,  should  be  capable  of  a  mad 
passion.      And  yet.    Corona,"   he 
added,     his    thin    cracked    voice 
trembling  with  a  real  emotion,  "  I 
do  love  you — very  dearly.     There 
are  two  things  that  make  my  life 
bitter :  the  regret  that  I  did  not 
meet  you,  that  you  were  not  bom, 
when  I  was  young ;  and  worse  than 
that,  the  knowledge  that  I  must 
leave  you  very  soon — I,  the   ex- 
hausted  dandy,     the    shadow    of 
what  I  was,  tottering  to  my  grave 
in  a  last  vain  effort  to  be  young 
for  your  sake — for  your  sake.  Co- 
rona dear.      Ah,    it  is    contemp- 
tible ! "  he  almost  moaned. 

Corona  hid  her  eyes  in  her 
hand.  She  was  taken  off  her 
guard  by  his  strange  speech. 
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"  Oh,  do  not  speak  like  that — 
do  not ! "  she  cried.  "  You  make 
me  very  unhappy.  Do  I  reproach 
you  ?  Do  I  ever  make  you  feel 
that  you  are — older  than  III  will 
lead  a  new  life;  you  shall  never 
think  of  it  again.  You  are  too 
kind — too  good  for  me." 

"No  one  ever  said  I  was  too 
good  before,"  replied  the  old  man 
with  a  shade  of  sadness.  "I  am 
glad  the  one  person  who  finds  me 
good,  should  be  the  only  one  for 
whose  sake  I  ever  cultivated  good- 
ness. I  could  have  been  different, 
Corona,  if  I  had  had  you  for  my 
wife  for  thirty  years,  instead  of 
five.  But  it  is  too  late  now.  Be- 
fore long  I  shall  be  dead,  and 
you  will  be  free." 

"What  makes  you  say  such 
things  to  me?"  asked  Corona. 
"  Can  you  think  I  am  so  vile,  so 
ungrateful,  so  unloving,  as  to  wish 
your  death  1 " 

"Not  unloving;  no,  my  dear 
child.  But  not  loving,  either.  I 
do  not  ask  impossibilities.  You 
will  mourn  for  me  a  while — my 
poor  soul  will  rest  in  peace  if  you 
feel  one  moment  of  real  regret  for 
me,  for  your  old  husband,  before 
you  take  another.  Do  not  cry. 
Corona  dearest;  it  is  the  way  of 
the  world.  We  waste  our  youth 
in  scoffing  at  reality,  and  in  the 
unrealness  of  our  old  age  the 
present  no  longer  avails  us  much. 
You  know  me,  perhaps  you  despise 
me.  You  would  not  have  scorned 
me  when  I  was  young — oh,  how 
young  I  was  !  how  strong  and  vain 
of  my  youth,  thirty  years  ago  ! " 

"Indeed,  indeed,  no  such 
thought  ever  crossed  my  mind.  I 
give  you  all  I  have,"  cried  Corona, 
in  great  distress ;  "  I  will  give  you 
more — I  will  devote  my  whole  life 
to  you " 

"  You  do,  my  dear.  I  am  sen- 
sible of  it,"  said  Astrardente, 
quietly.     "You  cannot  do   more, 


if  you  will ;  you  cannot  make 
me  young  again,  nor  take  away 
the  bitterness  of  death — of  a  death 
that  leaves  you  behind." 

Corona  leaned  forward,  staring 
into  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire, 
one  hand  supporting  her  chin. 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  and  in 
her  cheeks.  The  old  dandy  in  his 
genuine  misery  had  excited  her 
compassion. 

"I  would  mourn  you  long,"  she 
said.  "You  may  have  wasted 
your  life;  you  say  so.  I  would 
love  you  more  if  I  could,  God 
knows.  You  have  always  been  to 
me  a  courteous  gentleman  and  a 
faithful  husband." 

The  old  man  rose  with  difficulty 
from  his  deep  chair,  and  came  and 
stood  by  her,  and  took  the  hand 
that  lay  idle  on  her  knees.  She 
looked  up  at  him. 

"If  I  thought  my  blessing 
were  worth  anything,  I  would 
bless  you  for  what  you  say.  But 
I  would  not  have  you  waste  your 
youth.  Youth  is  that  which,  being 
wasted,  is  like  water  poured  out 
upon  the  ground.  You  must 
marry  again,  and  marry  soon — do 
not  start.  You  will  inherit  all 
my  fortune ;  you  will  have  my 
title.  It  must  descend  to  your 
children.  It  has  come  to  an  un- 
worthy end  in  me ;  it  must  be  re- 
vived in  you." 

"How  can  you  think  of  it? 
Are  you  ill  1 "  asked  Corona  kind- 
ly, pressing  gently  his  thin  hand 
in  hers.  "  Why  do  you  dwell  on 
the  idea  of  death  to-night  1 " 

"  I  am  ill ;  yes,  past  all  cure, 
my  dear,"  said  the  old  man,  gently 
raising  her  hand  to  his  lips  and 
kissing  it. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Corona,  suddenly  rising  to  her  feet 
and  laying  her  hand  affectionately 
upon  his  shoulder.  "Why  have 
you  never  told  me?" 

"  Why  should  I   teU  you — ex- 
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oept  that  it  is  near,  and  you  must 
be  prepared  ?  Why  should  I  bur- 
den you  with  anxiety  ?  But  you 
were  so  gentle  and  kind  to-night, 
upon  the  stairs,"  he  said,  with 
some  hesitation,  "  that  I  thought 
perhaps  it  would  be  a  relief  to  you 
to  know — to  know  that  it  is  not 
for  long." 

There  was  something  so  gentle 
in  his  tone,  so  infinitely  pathetic 
in  his  thought  that  possibly  he 
might  lighten  the  burden  his  wife 
bore  so  bravely,  there  was  some- 
thing at  last  so  human  in  the  lov- 
ing regret  with  which  he  spoke, 
that  Corona  forgot  all  his  foolish 


ways,  his  wig  and  his  false  teeth 
and  his  petty  vanities,  and  letting 
her  head  fall  upon  his  shoulder, 
burst  into  passionate  tears. 

"  Oh  no,  no ! "  she  sobbed.  « It 
must  be  a  long  time  yet;  you 
must  not  die  ! " 

"  It  may  be  a  year,  not  more," 
he  said  gently.  "God  bless  you 
for  those  tears,  Corona — the  tears 
you  have  shed  for  me.  Good- 
night, my  dearest." 

He  let  her  sink  upon  her  chair, 
and  his  hand  rested  for  one  mo- 
ment upon  her  raven  hair.  Then 
with  a  last  remnant  of  energy  he 
quickly  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Such  affairs  as  the  encounter 
between  Giovanni  and  Del  Ferice 
were  very  rare  in  Rome.  There 
were  many  duels  fought;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  were  not  very 
serious,  and  the  first  slight  wound 
decided  the  matter  in  hand  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties.  But 
here  there  had  been  a  fight  for  life 
and  death.  One  of  the  combatants 
had  received  two  such  wounds  as 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  ter- 
minate an  ordinary  meeting,  and 
the  other  was  lying  stabbed  through 
the  throat  at  death's  door.  Society 
was  frantic  with  excitement.  Gio- 
vanni was  visited  by  scores  of  ac- 
quaintances, whom  he  allowed  to 
be  admitted,  and  talked  with  cheer- 
fully, in  order  to  have  it  thoroughly 
known  that  he  was  not  badly  hurt. 
Del  Fence's  door  was  besieged 
by  the  same  young  gentlemen  of 
leisure,  who  went  directly  from 
one  to  the  other,  anxious  to  get  all 
the  news  in  their  power.  But  Del 
Fence's  door  was  guarded  jealous- 
ly from  intruders  by  his  faithful 
Neapolitan  servant — a  fellow  who 
knew  more  about  his  master  than 
all  the  rest  of  Rome  together,  but 


who  had  such  a  dazzlingly  brilliant 
talent  for  lying  as  to  make  him  a 
safe  repository  for  any  secret  com- 
mitted to  his  keeping.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  he  had 
small  use  for  duplicity.  He  sat  all 
day  long  by  the  open  door,  for  be 
had  removed  the  bell-handle,  lest 
the  ringing  should  disturb  his  mas- 
ter. He  had  a  basket  into  which 
he  dropped  the  cards  of  the  visitor 
who  called,  answering  each  inquiry 
with  the  same  unchanging  words  : 

"  He  is  very  ill,  the  signorino. 
Do  not  make  any  noise." 

"  Where  is  he  hurt?"  the  visitor 
would  ask.  Whereupon  Temis- 
tocle  pointed  to  his  throat. 

"  Will  he  live  ? "  was  the  next 
question;  to  which  the  man  an- 
swered by  raising  his  shoulders  to 
his  ears,  elevating  his  eyebrows, 
and  at  the  same  time  shutting  his 
eyes,  while  he  spread  out  the 
palms  of  his  hands  over  his  basket 
of  cards — whereby  he  meant  to 
signify  that  he  did  not  know,  but 
doubted  greatly.  It  being  impos- 
sible to  extract  any  further  infor- 
mation from  him,  the  visitor  had 
nothing  left  but  to  leave  his  card 
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and  turn  away.  Within,  the 
wounded  man  was  watched  by  a 
Sister  of  Mercy.  The  surgeon  had 
pronounced  his  recovery  probable 
if  he  had  proper  care :  the  wound 
was  a  dangerous  one,  but  not  likely 
to  prove  mortal  unless  the  patient 
died  of  the  fever  or  of  exhaustion. 

The  young  gentlemen  of  leisure 
who  thus  obtained  the  news  of  the 
two  duellists,  lost  no  time  in  carry- 
ing it  from  house  to  house.  Gio- 
vanni himself  sent  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  day  to  inquire  after 
his  antagonist,  and  received  by  his 
servant  the  answer  which  was 
given  to  everybody.  By  the  time 
the  early  winter  night  was  de- 
scending upon  Rome,  there  were 
two  perfectly  well  -  authenticated 
stories  circulated  in  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel — neither  of 
which,  of  course,  contained  a  grain 
of  truth.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
confidently  asserted  by  one  party, 
represented  by  Valdarno  and  his 
set,  that  Giovanni  had  taken  offence 
at  Del  Ferice  for  having  proposed 
to  call  him  to  be  examined  before 
the  Duchessa  d^Astrardente  in  re- 
gard to  his  absence  from  town : 
that  this  was  a  palpable  excuse  for 
picking  a  quarrel,  because  it  was 
well  known  that  Sarracinesca  loved 
the  Astrardente,  and  that  Del 
Ferice  was  always  in  his  way. 

"Giovanni  is  a  rough  fellow," 
remarked  Valdarno,  "  and  will  not 
stand  any  opposition,  so  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  getting  the 
man  out  of  the  way.  Do  you  see  ? 
The  old  story — jealous  of  the  wrong 
man.  Can  one  be  jealous  of  Del 
Ferice  ?     Bah  !  " 

"  And  who  would  have  been  the 
right  man  to  attack  ? "  was  asked. 

"  Her  husband,  of  course,"  re- 
turned Valdarno  with  a  sneer. 
"That  angel  of  beauty  has  the 
ineffably  eccentric  idea  that  she 
loves  that  old  transparency,  that 
old  magic-lantern  slide  of  a  man  ! " 


On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
party  of  people  who  affirmed,  as 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  duel 
had  been  brought  about  by  Gio- 
vanni's forgetting  his  dance  with 
Donna  TuUia.  Del  Ferice  was 
naturally  willing  to  put  himself 
forward  in  her  defence,  reckoning 
on  the  favour  he  would  gain  in  her 
eyes.  He  had  spoken  sharply  to 
Giovanni  about  it,  and  told  him 
he  had  behaved  in  an  ungentle- 
manly  manner  —  whereupon  Gio- 
vanni had  answered  that  it  was 
none  of  his  business;  an  alterca- 
tion had  ensued  in  a  remote  room 
in  the  Frangipani  palace,  and  Gio- 
vanni had  lost  his  temper  and 
taken  Del  Ferice  by  the  throat,  and 
otherwise  greatly  insulted  him. 
The  result  had  been  the  duel  in 
which  Del  Ferice  had  been  nearly 
killed.  There  was  a  show  of  truth 
about  this  story,  and  it  was  told 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
Del  Ferice  appear  as  the  injured 
party.  Indeed,  whichever  tale 
were  true,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  two  men  had  disliked 
each  other  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  they  were  both  looking  out 
for  the  opportunity  of  an  open 
disagreement. 

Old  Sarracinesca  appeared  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  surrounded  by 
eager  questioners  of  all  sorts.  The 
fact  of  his  having  served  his  own 
son  in  the  capacity  of  second  ex- 
cited general  astonishment.  Such 
a  thing  had  not  been  heard  of 
in  the  annals  of  Roman  society, 
and  many  ancient  wisdom-mongers 
severely  censured  the  course  he  had 
pursued.  Could  anything  be  more 
abominably  unnatural?  Was  it 
possible  to  conceive  of  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  a  man  who  could 
stand  quietly  and  see  his  son  risk 
his  life  ?     Disgraceful ! 

The  old  Prince  either  would  not 
tell  what  he  knew,  or  had  no  in- 
formation   to    give.      The    latter 
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theory  was  improbable.  Some  one 
made  a  remark  to  that  effect. 

"But,  Prince,"  the  man  said, 
"  would  you  second  your  own  son 
in  an  affair  without  knowing  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel?" 

"Sir,"  returned  the  old  man, 
proudly,  "  my  son  asked  my  assist- 
ance ;  I  did  not  sell  it  to  him  for 
his  confidence."  People  knew  the 
old  man's  obstinacy,  and  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  short  answers, 
for  he  was  himself  as  quarrelsome 
as  a  Berserker  or  one  of  his  own 
irascible  ancestors. 

He  met  Donna  TuUia  in  the 
street.  She  stopped  her  carriage, 
and  beckoned  him  to  come  to  her. 
She  looked  paler  than  Sarracinesca 
had  ever  seen  her,  and  was  much 
excited. 

"  How  could  you  let  them 
fight?"  were  her  first  words. 

"It  could  not  be  helped.  The 
quarrel  was  too  serious.  No  one 
would  more  gladly  have  prevented 
it  than  I ;  but  as  my  son  had  so 
desperately  insulted  Del  Ferice, 
he  was  bound  to  give  him  satis- 
faction." 

"  Satisfaction  !  "  cried  Donna 
Tullia.  "Do  you  call  it  satisfac- 
tion to  cut  a  man's  throat  ?  What 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"Do  not  tell  me  that — I  do 
not  believe  you,"  answered  Donna 
Tullia,  angrily. 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour 
that  I  do  not  know,"  returned  the 
Prince. 

"That  is  different.  Will  you 
get  in  and  drive  with  me  for  a 
few  minutes.?" 

"At  your  commands."  Sarra- 
cinesca opened  the  carriage  -  door 
and  got  in. 

"  We  shall  astonish  the  world ; 
but  I  do  not  care,"  said  Donna 
Tullia.  "Tell  me,  is  Don  Gio- 
vanni seriously  hurt  ? " 

"  No — a  couple  of  scratches  that 


will  heal  in  a  week.     Del  Ferice  is 
very  seriously  wounded." 

"I  know,"  answered  Donna 
Tullia,  sadly.  "It  is  dreadful— 
I  am  afraid  it  was  my  fault." 

"  How  so  ? "  asked  Sarracinesca, 
quickly.  He  had  not  heard  the 
story  of  the  forgotten  waltz,  and 
was  really  ignorant  of  the  original 
cause  of  disagreement.  He  guessed, 
however,  that  Donna  Tullia  was 
not  so  much  concerned  in  it  as  the 
Duchessa  d'Astrardente. 

"Your  son  was  very  rude  to 
me,"  said  Madame  Mayer.  "  Per- 
haps I  ought  not  to  tell  you,  but  it 
is  best  you  should  know.  He  was 
engaged  to  dance  with  me  the  last 
waltz  but  one  before  the  cotillon. 
He  forgot  me,  and  I  found  him 
with  that — with  a  lady — talking 
quietly." 

"With  whom  did  you  sayl" 
asked  Sarracinesca,  very  gravely. 

"  With  the  Astrardente — if  you 
will  know,"  returned  Donna  Tullia, 
her  anger  at  the  memory  of  the  in- 
sult bringing  the  blood  suddenly  to 
her  face. 

"My  dear  lady,"  said  the  old 
Prince,  "in  the  name  of  my  son 
I  offer  you  the  humble  apologies 
which  he  will  make  in  person  when 
he  is  well  enough  to  ask  your  for- 
giveness." 

"  I  do  not  want  apologies,"  an- 
swered Madame  Mayer,  turning 
her  face  away. 

"Nevertheless  they  shall  be 
offered.  But,  pardon  my  curiosity, 
how  did  Del  Ferice  come  to  be  con- 
cerned in  that  incident  ? " 

"  He  was  with  me  when  I  found 
Don  Giovanni  with  the  Duchessa. 
It  is  very  simple.  I  was  very 
angry — I  am  very  angry  still ;  but 
I  would  not  have  had  Don  Gio- 
vanni risk  his  life  on  my  account 
for  anything,  nor  poor  Del  Ferice 
either.  I  am  horribly  upset  about 
it  all." 

Old  Sarracinesca  wondered  whe- 
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ther  Donna  Tullia's  vanity  would 
suffer  if  he  told  her  that  the  duel 
had  not  been  fought  for  anything 
which  concerned  her.     But  he  re- 
flected  that   her  supposition  was 
very  plausible,  and  that  he  himself 
had   no   evidence.      Furthermore, 
and  in  spite  of   his  good-natured 
treatment  of  Giovanni,  he  was  very 
angry  at  the  thought  that  his  son 
had  quarrelled  about  the  Duchessa. 
When  Giovanni  should  be  recovered 
from  his  wounds  he  intended  to 
speak  his  mind  to  him.     But  he 
was  sorry  for  Donna  TuUia,  for  he 
liked  her  in  spite  of  her  eccentri- 
cities, and  would  have  been  satis- 
fied to  see  her  married  to  his  son. 
He  was  a  practical  man,  and  he 
took  a  prosaic  view  of  the  world. 
Donna  Tullia  was  rich,  and  good- 
looking  enough  to  be  called  hand- 
some.   She  had  the  talent  to  make 
herself  a  sort  of  centre  in  her  world. 
She  was  a  little  noisy ;  but  noise 
was  fashionable,  and  there  was  no 
harm  in  her — no  one  had  ever  said 
anything  against  her.    Besides,  she 
was  one  of  the  few  relations  still 
left    to    the     Sarracinesca.      The 
daughter  of  a  cousin  of  the  Prince, 
she  would  make  a  good  wife  for 
Giovanni,   and   would   bring   sun- 
shine into  the  house.     There  was 
a  tinge  of  vulgarity  in  her  manner; 
but,  like  many  elderly  men  of  his 
type,   Sarracinesca    pardoned   her 
this  fault  in  consideration  of  her 
noisy    good    spirits    and    general 
good-nature.     He  was  very  much 
annoyed  at  hearing  that  his  son 
had  offended  her  so  grossly  by  his 
f  orgetf ulness ;  especiaily  it  was  un- 
fortunate that  since  she  believed 
herself  the  cause  of  the  duel,  she 
should  have  the  impression  that  it 
had  been  provoked  by  Del  Ferice 
to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  insult 
Giovanni  had  offered  her.     There 
would  be  small  chance  of  making 
the  match  contemplated  after  such 
an  affair. 


"  I  am  sincerely  sorry,"  said  the 
Prince,  stroking  his  white  beard 
and  trying  to  get  a  sight  of  his 
companion's  face,  which  she  ob- 
stinately turned  away  from  him. 
"  Perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  think 
too  much  of  the  matter  until  the 
exact  circumstances  are  known. 
Some  one  is  sure  to  tell  the  story 
one  of  these  days." 

"  How  coldly  you  speak  of  it ! 
One  would  think  it  had  happened 
in  Peru,  instead  of  here  this  very 
morning." 

Sarracinesca  was  at  his  wits' 
end.  He  wanted  to  smooth  the 
matter  over,  or  at  least  to  soften 
the  unfavourable  impression  against 
Giovanni.  He  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  how  to  do  it.  He  was 
not  a  very  diplomatic  man. 

"No,  no;  you  misunderstand 
me.  I  am  not  cold.  I  quite  ap- 
preciate your  situation.  You  are 
very  justly  annoyed." 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  said  Donna 
Tullia,  impatiently.  She  was  be- 
ginning to  regret  that  she  had  made 
him  get  into  her  carriage. 

"Precisely;  of  course  you  are. 
Now,  so  soon  as  Giovanni  is  quite 
recovered,  I  will  send  him  to  ex- 
plain his  conduct  to  you  if  he  can, 
or  to " 

"  Explain  it  1  How  can  he  ex- 
plain it?  I  do  not  want  you  to 
send  him,  if  he  will  not  come  of 
his  own  accord.     Why  should  I  ? " 

"  Well,  well,  as  you  please,  my 
dear  cousin,"  said  old  Sarracinesca, 
smiling  to  cover  his  perplexity. 
"  I  am  not  a  good  ambassador ;  but 
you  know  I  am  a  good  friend,  and 
I  really  want  to  do  something  to 
restore  Giovanni  to  your  graces." 

"That  will  be  difficult,"  answer- 
ed Donna  Tullia,  although  she 
knew  very  well  that  she  would 
receive  Giovanni  kindly  enough 
when  once  she  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  her  mind  to 
him. 
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"  Do  not  be  hard-hearted,"  urged 
the  Prince.  "  I  am  sure  he  is  very 
penitent." 

"  Then  let  him  say  so." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  ask." 

"  Is  it  ?  Oh,  very  well.  If  he 
chooses  to  call  I  will  receive  him, 
since  you  desire  it.  Where  shall 
I  put  you  down?" 

"Anywhere,  thank  you.  Here, 
if  you  wish — at  the  comer.  Good- 
bye. Do  not  be  too  hard  on  the 
boy." 

"  We  shall  see,"  answered  Donna 
Tullia,  unwilling  to  show  too  much 
indulgence.  The  old  Prince  bowed, 
and  walked  away  into  the  gloom  of 
the  dusky  streets. 

"  That  is  over,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "  I  wonder  how  the  As- 
trardente  takes  it."  He  would 
have  liked  to  see  her;  but  he  re- 
cognised that,  as  he  so  very  rarely 
called  upon  her,  it  would  seem 
strange  to  choose  such  a  time  for 
his  visit.  It  would  not  do — it 
would  be  hardly  decent,  seeing  that 
he  believed  her  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  catastrophe.  His  steps,  how- 
ever, led  him  almost  unconsciously 
in  the  direction  of  the  Astrardente 
palace ;  he  found  himself  in  front 
of  the  arched  entrance  almost  be- 
fore he  knew  where  he  was.  The 
temptation  to  see  Corona  was  more 
than  he  could  resist.  He  asked 
the  porter  if  the  Duchessa  was  at 
home,  and  on  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  boldly  entered 
and  ascended  the  marble  staircase 
— boldly,  but  with  an  odd  sensa- 
tion of  being  like  a  schoolboy  who 
is  getting  himself  into  trouble. 

Corona  had  just  come  home,  and 
was  sitting  by  the  lire  in  her  great 
drawing-room,  alone,  with  a  book 
in  her  hand,  which  she  was  not 
reading.  She  rarely  remained  in 
the  reception-rooms  ;  but  to-day 
she  had  rather  capriciously  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  broad  solitude  of  the 
place,  and  had  accordingly  installed 


herself  there.  She  was  very  much 
surprised  when  the  doors  were 
suddenly  opened  wide  and  the 
servant  announced  Prince  Sar- 
racinesca. For  a  moment  she 
thought  it  must  be  Giovanni,  for 
his  father  rarely  entered  her  house, 
and  when  the  old  man's  stalwart 
figure  advanced  towards  her,  she 
dropped  her  book  in  astonishment, 
and  rose  from  her  deep  chair  to 
meet  him.  She  was  very  pale,  and 
there  were  dark  rings  under  her 
eyes  that  spoke  of  pain  and  want 
of  sleep.  She  was  so  utterly  dif- 
ferent from  Donna  Tullia,  whom 
he  had  just  left,  that  the  Prince 
was  almost  awed  by  her  stateliness, 
and  felt  more  than  ever  like  a  boy 
in  a  bad  scrape.  Corona  bowed 
rather  coldly,  but  extended  her 
hand,  which  the  old  gentleman 
raised  to  his  lips  respectfully,  in 
the  manner  of  the  old  school. 

"  I  trust  you  are  not  exhausted 
after  the  ball?"  he  began,  not 
knowing  what  to  say. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  We  did  not 
stay  late,"  replied  Corona,  secretly 
wondering  why  he  had  come. 

"  It  was  really  magnificent,"  he 
answered.  "There  has  been  no 
such  ball  for  years.  Very  unfortu- 
nate that  it  should  have  terminated 
in  such  an  unpleasant  way,"  he 
added,  making  a  bold  dash  at  the 
subject  of  which  he  wished  to  speak. 

"Very.  You  did  a  bad  morn- 
ing's work,"  said  the  Duchessa, 
severely.  "I  wonder  that  you 
should  speak  of  it." 

"No  one  speaks  of  anything 
else,"  returned  the  Prince,  apolo- 
getically. "  Besides,  I  do  not  see 
what  was  to  be  done." 

"You  should  have  stopped  it," 
answered  Corona,  her  dark  eyes 
gleaming  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion. "  You  should  have  prevented 
it  at  any  price,  if  not  in  the  name 
of  religion,  which  forbids  it  as  a 
crime,   at   least  in   the    name  of 
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decency — as  being  Don  Giovanni's 
father." 

"You  speak  strong  words, 
Duchessa,"  said  the  Prince,  evi- 
dently annoyed  at  her  tone. 

"If  I  speak  strongly,  it  is  be- 
cause I  think  you  acted  shameful- 
ly in  permitting  this  disgraceful 
butchery." 

Sarracinesca  suddenly  lost  his 
temper,  as  he  frequently  did. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "it  is  cer- 
tainly not  for  you  to  accuse  me  of 
crime,  lack  of  decency,  and  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  disgraceful 
butchery,  seeing  who  was  the  prob- 
able cause  of  the  honourable  en- 
counter which  you  characterise  in 
such  tasteful  language." 

"  Honourable  indeed  ! "  said 
Corona,  very  scornfully.  "  Let  that 
pass.  Who,  pray,  is  more  to  blame 
than  you?  Who  is  the  probable 
cause  ? " 

"Need  I  tell  youl"  asked  the 
old  man,  fixing  his  flashing  eyes 
upon  her. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  inquired 
Corona,  turning  white,  and  her 
voice  trembling  between  her  anger 
and  her  emotion. 

"I  may  be  wrong,"  said  the 
Prince,  "  but  I  believe  I  am  right. 
I  believe  that  the  duel  was  fought 
on  your  account." 

"  On  my  account ! "  repeated 
Corona,  half  rising  from  her  chair 
in  her  indignation.  Then  she  sank 
back  again,  and  added,  very  coldly, 
"  If  you  have  come  here  to  insult 
me.  Prince,  I  will  send  for  my 
husband." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Duchessa," 
said  old  Sarracinesca.  "  It  is  very 
far  from  my  intention  to  insult 
you." 

"And  who  has  told  you  this 
abominable  lie?"  asked  Corona, 
still  very  angry. 

"  No  one,  upon  my  word." 

"  Then  how  dare  you " 

"Because  I  have  reason  to  be- 


lieve that  you  are  the  only  woman 
alive  for  whom  my  son  would  en- 
gage in  a  quarrel." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  cried  Corona. 
"  I  will   never  believe  that  Don 

Giovanni  could "    She  checked 

herself. 

"Don  Giovanni  Sarracinesca  is 
a  gentleman,  madam,"  said  the  old 
Prince,  proudly.  "  He  keeps  his 
own  counsel.  I  have  come  by  the 
information  without  any  evidence 
of  it  from  his  lips," 

"  Then  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand you,"  returned  the  Duchessa. 
"  I  must  beg  you  either  to  explain 
your  extraordinary  language,  or 
else  to  leave  me." 

Corona  d'Astrardente  was  a 
match  for  any  man  when  she 
was  angry.  But  old  Sarracinesca, 
though  no  diplomatist,  was  a  for- 
midable adversary,  from  his  bold- 
ness and  determination  to  discover 
truth  at  any  price. 

"It  is  precisely  because,  at  the 
risk  of  offending  you,  I  desired  an 
explanation,  that  I  have  intruded 
myself  upon  you  to-day,"  he  an- 
swered. "  Will  you  permit  me 
one  question  before  I  leave  you  ?  " 

"  Provided  it  is  not  an  insult- 
ing one,  I  will  answer  it,"  replied 
Corona. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  this 
morning's  encounter?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  Corona  an- 
swered, hotly.  "  I  assure  you 
most  solemnly,"  she  continued,  in 
calmer  tones,  "that  I  am  wholly 
ignorant  of  it.  I  suppose  you  have 
a  right  to  be  told  that." 

"  I,  on  my  part,  assure  you, 
upon  my  word,  that  I  know  no 
more  than  you  yourself,  excepting 
this :  on  some  provocation,  con- 
cerning which  he  will  not  speak, 
my  son  seized  Del  Ferice  by  the 
throat  and  used  strong  words  to 
him.  No  one  witnessed  the  scene. 
Del  Ferice  sent  the  challenge.    My 
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son  could  find  no  one  to  act  for 
him  and  applied  to  me,  as  was 
quite  right  that  he  should.  There 
was  no  apology  possible  —  Gio- 
vanni had  to  give  the  man  satis- 
faction. You  know  as  much  as  I 
know  now." 

"  That  does  not  help  me  to  un- 
derstand why  you  accuse  me  of 
having  caused  the  quarrel,"  said 
Corona.  "  What  have  I  to  do  with 
Del  Ferice,  poor  man  ? " 

"This — any  one  can  see  that 
you  are  as  indifferent  to  my  son 
as  to  any  other  man.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  Duchessa  d^Astrar- 
dente  is  above  suspicion." 

Corona  raised  her  head  proudly 
and  stared  at  Sarracinesca. 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
one  knows  that  my  son  loves  you 
madly — can  you  yourself  deny  it  ? " 

"Who  dares  to  say  it?"  asked 
Corona,  her  anger  rising  afresh. 

"  Who  sees,  dares.  Can  you 
deny  it?" 

"You  have  no  right  to  repeat 
such  hearsay  tales  to  me,"  answer- 
ed Corona.  But  the  blush  rose  to 
her  pale  dark  cheeks,  and  she  sud- 
denly dropped  her  eyes. 

"  Can  you  deny  it,  Duchessa  ? " 
asked  the  Prince  a  third  time,  in- 
sisting roughly. 

"  Since  you  are  so  certain,  why 
need  you  care  for  my  denial  ? " 
inquired  Corona. 

"  Duchessa,  you  must  forgive 
me,"  answered  Sarracinesca,  his 
tone  suddenly  softening.  "  I  am 
rough,  probably  rude;  but  I  love 
my  son  dearly.  I  cannot  bear  to 
see  him  running  into  a  dangerous 
and  hopeless  passion,  from  which 
he  may  issue  only  to  find  himself 
grown  suddenly  old  and  bitter, 
disappointed  and  miserable  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  I  believe  you  to 
be  a  very  good  woman;  I  cannot 
look  at  you  and  doubt  the  truth  of 
anything  you  tell  me.  If  he  loves 
you,  you  have  influence  over  him. 


If  you  have  influence,  use  it  for 
his  good ;  use  it  to  break  down  this 
mad  love  of  his,  to  show  him  his  own 
folly — to  save  him,  in  short,  from 
his  fate.  Do  you  understand  me ! 
Do  I  ask  too  much  ? " 

Corona  understood  well  enough 
— far  too  well.  She  knew  the 
whole  extent  of  Giovanni's  love 
for  her,  and,  what  old  Sarracinesca 
never  guessed,  the  strength  of  her 
own  love  for  him,  for  the  sake  of 
which  she  would  do  all  that  a 
woman  could  do.  There  was  a 
long  pause  after  the  old  Prince 
had  spoken.  He  waited  for  an 
answer  patiently. 

"I  understand  you — yes,"  she 
said  at  last.  "  If  you  are  right  in 
your  surmises,  I  should  have  some 
influence  over  your  son-  If  I  can 
advise  him,  and  he  will  take  my 
advice,  I  will  give  him  the  best 
counsel  I  can.  You  have  placed 
me  in  a  very  embarrassing  position, 
and  you  have  shown  little  courtesy 
in  the  way  you  have  spoken  to  me ; 
but  I  will  try  to  do  as  you  request 
me,  if  the  opportunity  offers,  for 
the  sake  of — of  turning  what  is 
very  bad  into  something  which 
may  at  last  be  good." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Duch- 
essa !  "  cried  the  Prince.  "  I  will 
never  forget " 

"  Do  not  thank  me,"  said 
Corona,  coldly.  "  I  am  not  in  a 
mood  to  appreciate  your  gratitude. 
There  is  too  much  blood  of  those 
honest  gentlemen  upon  your 
hands." 

"Pardon  me,  Duchessa,  I  wish 
there  were  on  my  hands  and  head 
the  blood  of  that  gentleman  you 
call  honest — the  gentleman  who 
twice  tried  to  murder  my  son  this 
morning,  and  twice  nearly  suc- 
ceeded." 

"  What ! "  cried  Corona,  in  sud- 
den terror. 

"  That  fellow  thrust  at  Giovanni 
once  to  kill  him  while  they  were 
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halting  and  his  sword  was  hang- 
ing lowered  in  his  hand  ;  and  once 
again  he  threw  himself  upon  his 
knee  and  tried  to  stab  him  in  the 
body — ^which  is  a  dastardly  trick 
not  permitted  in  any  country. 
Even  in  duelling,  such  things  are 
called  murder ;  and  it  is  their  right 
name." 

Corona  was  very  pale.  Gio- 
vanni's danger  had  been  suddenly 
brought  before  her  in  a  very  vivid 
light,  and  she  was  horror-struck  at 
the  thought  of  it. 

"Is  —  is  Don  Giovanni  very 
badly  wounded?"  she  asked. 

"  No,  thank  heaven ;  he  will 
be  well  in  a  week.  But  either 
one  of  those  attempts  might  have 
killed  him ;  and  he  would  have 
died,  I  think — pardon  me,  no  in- 
sult this  time — I  think,  on  your 
account.  Do  you  see  why  for  him 
I  dread  this  attachment  to  you, 
which  leads  him  to  risk  his  life  at 
every  turn  for  a  word  about  you  1 
Do  you  see  why  I  implore  you  to 
take  the  matter  into  your  serious 
consideration,  and  to  use  your 
influence  to  bring  him  to  his 
senses  1 " 

"  I  see ;  but  in  this  question  of 
the  duel  you  have  no  proof  that  I 
was  concerned." 

"  No,  —  no  proof,  perhaps.  I 
will  not  weary  you  with  surmises ; 
but  even  if  it  was  not  for  you  this 
time,  you  see  that  it  might  have 
been." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Corona,  very 
sadly. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you,  even  if 
you  will  not  listen  to  me,"  said  the 
Prince,  rising.  "You  have  un- 
derstood me.  It  was  all  I  asked. 
Good-night." 

"  Good-nightj"  answered  Corona, 
who  did  not  move  from  her  seat 
nor  extend  her  hand  this  time. 
She  was  too  much  agitated  to 
think  of  formalities.  Sarracinesca 
bowed  low  and  left  the  room. 


It  was  characteristic  of  him  that 
he  had  come  to  see  the  Duchessa 
not  knowing  what  he  should  say, 
and  that  he  had  blurted  out  the 
whole  truth,  and  then  lost  his  tem- 
per in  support  of  it.  He  was  a 
hasty  man,  of  noble  instincts,  but 
always  inclined  rather  to  cut  a 
knot  than  to  unloose  it — to  do  by 
force  what  another  man  would  do 
by  skill — angry  at  opposition,  and 
yet  craving  it  by  his  combative 
nature. 

His  first  impulse  on  leaving 
Corona  was  to  go  to  Giovanni  and 
tell  him  what  he  had  done;  but  he 
reflected  as  he  went  home  that  his 
son  was  ill  with  his  wounds,  and 
that  it  would  be  bad  for  him  to  be 
angry,  as  of  course  he  would  be  if 
he  were  told  of  his  father's  doings. 
Moreover,  as  old  Sarracinesca 
thought  more  seriously  of  the  mat- 
ter, he  wisely  concluded  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  speak  of 
the  visit;  and  when  he  entered 
the  room  where  Giovanni  was  lying 
on  his  couch  with  a  novel  and  a 
cigarette,  he  had  determined  to 
conceal  the  whole  matter. 

"  Well,  Giovanni,"  he  said,  "  we 
are  the  talk  of  the  town,  of 
course." 

"  It  was  to  be  expected.  Whom 
have  you  seen  1 " 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  have  seen 
Madame  Mayer.  She  is  in  a  state 
of  anger  against  you  which  borders 
on  madness — not  because  you  have 
wounded  Del  Fence,  but  because 
you  forgot  to  dance  with  her.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  you  could  be 
so  foolish." 

"  Nor  I.  It  was  idiotic  in  the 
last  degree,"  replied  Giovanni,  an- 
noyed that  his  father  should  have 
learned  the  story. 

"You  must  go  and  see  her  at 
once — as  soon  as  you  can  go  out. 
It  is  a  disagreeable  business." 

"  Of  course.  What  else  did  she 
sayl" 
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She  thought  that  Del  Ferice 
had  challenged  you  on  her  account, 
because  you  had  not  danced  with 
her." 

"  How  silly  !  As  if  I  should 
fight  duels  about  her." 

"  Since  there  was  probably  a 
woman  in  the  case,  she  might 
have  been  the  one,"  remarked  his 
father. 

"There  was  no  woman  in  the 
case,  practically  speaking,"  said 
Giovanni,  shortly. 

"Oh,  I  supposed  there  was. 
However,  I  told  Donna  TuUia  that 
I  advised  her  not  to  think  any- 
thing more  of  the  matter  until  the 
whole  story  came  out." 

.  "  When  is  that  likely  to  occur? " 
asked  Giovanni,  laughing.  "No 
one  alive  knows  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  but  Del  Ferice  and  I  my- 


self. He  will  certainly  not  tell 
the  world,  as  the  thing  was  even 
more  disgraceful  to  him  than  his 
behaviour  this  morning.  There  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  speak  of  it 
either." 

"  How  secretive  you  are,  Gio- 
vanni !  "  exclaimed  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

"  Believe  me,  if  I  could  tell  you 
the  whole  story  without  injuring 
any  one  but  Del  Ferice,  I  would." 

"  Then  there  was  really  a  woman 
in  the  case  ? " 

"  There  was  a  woman  outside  the 
case,  who  caused  us  to  be  in  it," 
returned  Giovanni. 

"Always  your  detestable  rid- 
dles," cried  the  old  man,  petulantly; 
and  presently,  seeing  that  his  son 
was  obstinately  silent,  he  left  the 
room  to  dress  for  dinner. 


CHAPTER  xv. 


It  may  be  that  when  Astrardente 
spoke  so  tenderly  to  his  wife  after 
the  Frangipani  ball,  he  felt  some 
warning  that  told  him  his  strength 
was  failing.  His  heart  was  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  the  family 
doctor  had  said,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  take  care  of 
himself.  He  had  been  very  tired 
after  that  long  evening,  and  per- 
haps some  sudden  sinking  had 
shaken  his  courage.  He  awoke 
from  an  unusually  heavy  sleep  with 
a  strange  sense  of  astonishment, 
as  though  he  had  not  expected  to 
awake  again  in  life.  He  felt  weaker 
than  he  had  felt  for  a  long  time, 
and  even  his  accustomed  beverage 
of  chocolate  mixed  with  coffee  failed 
to  give  him  the  support  he  needed 
in  the  morning.  He  rose  very  late, 
and  his  servant  found  him  more 
than  usually  petulant,  nor  did  the 
message  brought  back  from  Gio- 
vanni seem  to  improve  his  temper. 
He  met  his  wife  at  the  mid-dav 


breakfast,  and  was  strangely  silent^ 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  own  rooms  and  would 
see  nobody.  But  at  dinner  he 
appeared  again,  seemingly  revived, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  ac- 
companying his  wife  to  a  reception 
given  at  the  Austrian  embassy. 
He  seemed  so  unlike  his  usual  self, 
that  Corona  did  not  venture  to 
speak  of  the  duel  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  morning ;  for  she  feared 
anything  which  might  excite  him, 
well  knowing  that  excitement 
might  prove  fatal.  She  did  what 
she  could  to  dissuade  him  from 
going  out ;  but  he  grew  petulant^ 
and  she  unwillingly  yielded. 

At  the  embassy  he  soon  heard  all 
the  details,  for  no  one  talked  of 
anything  else ;  but  Astrardente 
was  ashamed  of  not  having  heard 
it  before,  and  affected  a  cynical  in- 
difference to  the  tale  which  the 
military  attache  of  the  embassy  re- 
peated for  his  benefit.     He  Touch- 
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safed  some  remark  to  the  effect 
that  fighting  duels  was  the  natural 
amusement  of  young  gentlemen, 
and  that  if  one  of  them  killed  an- 
other there  was  at  least  one  fool  the 
less  in  society;  after  which  he 
looked  about  him  for  some  young 
beauty  to  whom  he  might  reel  off 
a  score  of  compliments.  He  felt 
all  the  time  that  he  was  making  a 
great  effort,  that  he  felt  unaccount- 
ably ill,  and  that  he  wished  he  had 
taken  his  wife's  advice  and  stayed 
quietly  at  home.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  evening  he  chanced  to  over- 
hear a  remark  that  Valdamo  was 
making  to  Casalverde,  who  looked 
exceedingly  pale  and  ill  at  ease. 

**  You  had  better  make  your  will, 
my  dear  fellow,"  said  Valdamo. 
''Spicca  is  a  terrible  man  with  the 
foils." 

Astrardente  turned  quickly  and 
looked  at  the  speaker.  But  both 
men  were  suddenly  silent,  and 
seemed  absorbed  in  gazing  at  the 
crowd.  It  was  enough,  however. 
Astrardente  had  gathered  that 
Casalverde  was  to  fight  Spicca  the 
next  day,  and  that  the  affair  begun 
that  morning  had  not  yet  reached  its 
termination.  He  determined  that 
he  would  not  again  be  guilty  of  not 
knowing  what  was  going  on  in 
society ;  and  with  the  intention  of 
rising  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  found  Corona,  and  rather 
unceremoniously  told  her  it  was 
time  to  go  home. 

On  the  next  day  the  Duca  d' As- 
trardente walked  into  the  club  soon 
after  ten  o'clock.  On  ordinary  oc- 
casions that  resort  of  his  fellows 
was  entirely  empty  until  a  much 
later  hour;  but  Astrardente  was 
not  disappointed  to-day.  Twenty 
or  thirty  men  were  congregated  in 
the  large  hall  which  served  as  a 
smoking-room,  and  all  of  them  were 
talking  together  excitedly.  As  the 
door  turned  on  its  hinges  and  the 
old  dandy  entered,  a  sudden  silence 
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fell  upon  the  assembly.  Astrar- 
dente naturally  judged  that  the 
conversation  had  turned  upon  him- 
self, and  had  been  checked  by  his 
appearance ;  but  he  affected  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  occurrence,  adjust- 
ing his  single  eyeglass  in  his  eye 
and  serenely  surveying  the  men  in 
the  room.  He  could  see  that,  al- 
though they  had  been  talking  loud- 
ly, the  matter  in  hand  was  serious 
enough,  for  there  was  no  trace  of 
mirth  on  any  of  the  faces  before 
him.  He  at  once  assumed  an  air 
of  gravity,  and  going  up  to  Val- 
damo, who  seemed  to  have  occu- 
pied the  most  prominent  place  in 
the  recent  discussion,  ho  put  his 
question  in  an  undertone. 

"  I  suppose  Spicca  killed  him  ? " 

Valdamo  nodded,  and  looked 
grave.  He  was  a  thoughtless 
young  fellow  enough,  but  the  news 
of  the  tragedy  had  sobered  him. 
Astrardente  had  anticipated  the 
death  of  Casalverde,  and  was  not 
surprised.  But  he  was  not  without 
human  feeling,  and  showed  a  be- 
coming regret  at  the  sad  end  of  a 
man  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
so  frequently. 

"  How  was  it  ? "  he  asked. 

"  A  simple  *  un,  deux,'  tierce  and 
carte  at  the  first  bout.  Spicca 
is  as  quick  as  lightning.  Come 
away  from  this  crowd,"  added  Val- 
damo, in  a  low  voice,  '^  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

In  spite  of  his  sorrow  at  his 
friend's  death,  Valdamo  felt  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  importance  at  being 
able  to  tell  the  story  to  Astrar- 
dente. Valdamo  was  vain  in  a 
small  way,  though  his  vanity  was 
to  that  of  the  old  Duca  as  the 
humble  violet  to  the  full-blown 
cabbage-rose.  Astrardente  enjoyed 
a  considerable  importance  in  soci- 
ety as  the  husband  of  Corona,  and 
was  an  object  of  especial  interest 
to  Valdamo,  who  supported  the 
incredible  theory  of  Corona's  devo- 
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tion  to  the  old  man.  Yaldamo's 
stables  were  near  the  club,  and  on 
pretence  of  showing  a  new  horse 
to  Astrardente,  he  nodded  to  his 
friends,  and  left  the  room  with  the 
aged  dandy.  It  was  a  clear,  bright 
winter's  morning,  and  the  two  men 
strolled  slowly  down  the  Oorso  to- 
wards Yaldamo's  palace. 

"  You  know,  of  course,  how  the 
affair  began?"  asked  the  young 
man. 

"  The  first  duel  ?  Nobody  knows 
— certainly  not  I." 

"Well — perhaps  not,"  returned 
Valdamo,  doubtfully.  "At  all 
events,  you  know  that  Spicca  flew 
into  a  passion  because  poor  Casal- 
verde  forgot  to  step  in  after  he 
cried  halt;  and  then  Del  Ferice 
ran  Giovanni  through  the  arm." 

"  That  was  highly  improper — 
most  reprehensible,"  said  AJstrar- 
dcnte,  putting  up  his  eyeglass  to 
look  at  a  pretty  little  sempstress 
who  hurried  past  on  her  way  to 
her  work. 

"  I  suppose  so.  But  Casalverde 
certainly  meant  no  harm ;  and  if 
Del  Ferice  had  not  been  so  un- 
lucky as  to  forget  himself  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  no  one 
would  have  thought  anything  of  it." 

"Ah  yes,  I  suppose  not,"  mur- 
mured Astrardente,  still  looking 
after  the  girl.  When  he  could 
see  her  face  no  longer,  he  turned 
sharply  back  to  Valdamo. 

"This  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing," he  said.  "Tell  me  more 
about  it." 

"  Well,  when  it  was  over,  old 
Sarracinesca  was  for  killing  Casal- 
verde himself." 

"  The  old  fire-eater !  He  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself ! " 

"However,  Spicca  was  before 
him,  and  challenged  Casalverde 
then  and  there.  As  both  the 
principals  in  the  first  duel  were  so 
badly  wounded,  it  had  to  be  put 
off  until  this  morning." 


"  They  went  out,  and  —  piff, 
paff!  Spicca  ran  him  through," 
interrupted  Astrardente.  "  What 
a  horrible  tragedy  ! " 

"Ah   yes;   and  what  is  worse 


"  What  surprises  me  most^"  in- 
terrupted the  Duke  again,  "is 
that  in  this  delightfully  peaceful 
and  paternally  governed  little  nest 
of  ours,  the  authorities  should  not 
have  been  able  to  prevent  either 
of  these  duels.  It  is  perfectly 
amazing  !  I  cannot  remember  a 
parallel  instance.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  there  was  not  a  sbirro 
or  a  gendarme  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to-day  nor  yesterday  1 " 

"That  is  not  so  surprising," 
answered  Valdamo,  with  a  know- 
ing look.  "There  would  have 
been  few  tears  in  high  quarters  if 
Del  Ferice  had  been  killed  yester- 
day ;  there  will  be  few  to-day  over 
the  death  of  poor  Casalverde." 

"  Bah  ! "  ejaculated  Astrardente. 
"  If  Antonelli  had  heard  of  these 
affairs  he  would  have  stopped  them 
soon  enough." 

Valdamo  glanced  behind  him,. 
and,  bending  a  little,  whispered  in 
Astrardente's  ear — 

"  They  were  both  Liberals,  you 
must  know." 

"  Liberals  1 "  repeated  the  old 
dandy,  with  a  cynical  sneer. 
"Nonsense,  I  say!  Liberals  Y 
Yes,  in  the  way  you  are  a  Liberal, 
and  Donna  Tullia  Mayer,  and 
Spicca  himself,  who  has  just  killed 
that  other  Liberal,  Casalverde. 
Liberals  indeed !  Do  you  flatter 
yourself  for  a  moment  that  An- 
tonelli is  afraid  of  such  Liberals 
as  you  are?  Do  you  think  the 
life  of  Del  Ferice  is  of  any  more 
importance  to  politics  than  the  life 
of  that  dog  there  1 " 

It  was  Astrardente's  habit  to 
scoff  mercilessly  at  all  the  petty 
manifestations  of  political  feeling 
he  saw  about  him  in  the  world. 
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He  represented  a  class  distinct 
both  from  the  Yaldamo  set  and 
from  the  men  represented  by  the 
Sarracinesca — a  class  who  despised 
everything  political  as  unworthy 
of  the  attention  of  gentlemen,  who 
took  everything  for  granted,  and 
believed  that  all  was  for  the  best, 
provided  that  society  moved  upon 
rollers,  and  so  long  as  no  one 
meddled  with  old  institutions.  To 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  muni- 
cipal regulations  was  to  attack  the 
Government  itself ;  to  attack  the 
Government  was  to  cast  a  slight 
upon  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  which 
was  rank  heresy,  and  very  vulgar 
into  the  bai^gain.  Astrardente  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  but 
his  ideas  of  politics  were  almost 
childishly  simple — whereas  many 
people  said  that  his  principles  in 
relation  to  his  fellows  were  fiend- 
ishly cynical.  He  was  certainly 
not  a  very  good  man;  and  if  he 
pretended  to  no  reputation  for 
devoutness,  it  was  probable  that 
he  recognised  the  absurdity  of  his 
attempting  such  a  pose.  But  po- 
litically he  believed  in  Cardinal 
Antonelli's  ability  to  defy  Europe 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  France, 
and  laughed  as  loudly  at  Louis 
Napoleon's  old  idea  of  putting  the 
sovereign  Pontiff  at  the  head  of 
an  ItaUan  federation,  as  he  jeered 
at  Oavour's  favourite  phrase  con- 
cerning a  free  Church  in  a  free 
State.  He  had  good  blood  in  him, 
and  the  hereditary  courage  often 
found  with  it.  He  had  a  certain 
skill  in  matters  worldly;  but  his 
wit  in  things  political  seemed  to 
belong  to  an  earlier  generation, 
and  to  be  incapable  of  receiving 
new  impressions. 

But  Valdamo,  who  was  vain 
and  set  great  value  on  his  opin- 
ions, was  deeply  offended  at  the 
way  Astrardente  spoke  of  him  and 
his  friends.  In  his  eyes  he  was 
risking  much  for    what  he  con- 


sidered a  good  object,  and  he  re- 
sented any  contemptuous  mention 
of  Liberal  principles,  whenever  he 
dared.  No  one  cared  much  for 
Astrardente,  and  certainly  no  one 
feared  him;  nevertheless  in  those 
times  men  hesitated  to  defend  any- 
thing which  came  under  the  gen- 
eral  head  of  Liberalism,  when  they 
were  likely  to  be  overheard,  or 
when  they  could  not  trust  the 
man  to  whom  they  were  speaking. 
If  na  one  feared  Astrardente,  no 
one  trusted  him  either.  Valdamo 
consequently  judged  it  best  to 
smother  his  annoyance  at  the  old 
man's  words,  and  to  retaliate  by 
striking  him  in  a  weak  spot. 

"If  you  despise  Del  Fence  as 
much  as  you  say,"  he  remarked, 
"  I  wonder  that  you  tolerate  him 
as  you  do." 

"  I  tolerate  him.  Toleration  is 
the  very  word — it  delightfully  ex- 
presses my  feelings  towards  him. 
He  is  a  perfectly  harmless  creature, 
who  affects  immense  depth  of  in- 
sight into  human  affairs,  and  who 
cannot  see  an  inch  before  his  face. 
Dear  me !  yes,  I  shall  always 
tolerate  Del  Ferice,  poor  fellow  ! " 

"You  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  do  so  much  longer,"  replied 
Valdamo.  "They  say  he  is  in  a 
very  dangerous  condition." 

"  Ah  ! "  ejaculated  Astrardente, 
putting  up  his  eyeglass  at  his 
companion.  "Ah,  you  don't  say 
so!" 

There  was  something  so  insolent 
in  the  old  man's  affected  stare  that 
even  the  foolish  and  good-natured 
Valdamo  lost  his  temper,  being 
already  somewhat  irritated. 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  you  should  be 
so  indifferent.  It  is  hardly  be- 
coming. If  you  had  not  tolerated 
him  as  you  have,  he  might  not  be 
lying  there  at  the  point  of  death." 

Astrardente  stared  harder  than 
ever. 

"My   dear    young    friend,"  he 
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said,  "your  language  is  the  most 
extraordinary  I  ever  heard.  How 
in  the  world  can  my  treatment  of 
that  unfortunate  man  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  his  being 
wounded  in  a  duel?" 

"My  dear  old  friend,"  replied 
Yaldamo,  impudently  mimicking 
the  old  man's  tone,  "your  sim- 
plicity surpasses  anything  I  ever 
knew.  Is  it  possible  that  you  do 
not  know  that  this  duel  was  fought 
for  your  wife  ? " 

Astrardente  looked  fixedly  at 
Valdamo;  his  eyeglass  dropped 
from  his  eye,  and  he  turned  ashy 
pale  beneath  his  paint.  He  stag- 
gered a  moment,  and  steadied  him- 
self against  the  door  of  a  shop. 
They  were  just  passing  the  comer 
of  the  Piazza  di  Sciarra,  the  most 
crowded  crossing  of  the  Oorso. 

"Valdamo,"  said  the  old  man, 
his  cracked  voice  dropping  to  a 
hoarse  and  deeper  tone,  "you  must 
explain  yourself  or  answer  for  this." 

"  What !  Another  duel !  "  cried 
Valdamo,  in  some  scorn.  Then, 
seeing  that  his  companion  looked 
ill,  he  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led 
him  rapidly  through  the  crowd, 
across  the  Arco  dei  Carbognani. 
Entering  the  Oaff^  Aragno,  a  new 
institution  in  those  days,  both  men 
sat  down  at  a  small  marble  table. 
The  old  dandy  was  white  with 
emotion;  Valdamo  felt  that  he 
was  enjoying  his  revenge. 

"  A  glass  of  cognac,  Duke  1 "  he 
said,  as  the  waiter  came  up.  As- 
trardente nodded,  and  there  was 
silence  while  the  man  brought  the 
cordial.  The  Duca  lived  by  an 
invariable  rule,  seeking  to  balance 
the  follies  of  his  youth  by  excessive 
care  in  his  old  age;  it  was  long, 
indeed,  since  he  had  taken  a  glass 
of  brandy  in  the  morning.  He 
swallowed  it  quickly,  and  the 
stimulant  produced  its  effect  im- 
mediately; he  readjusted  his  eye- 
glass, and  faced  Valdamo  sternly. 


"  And  now,"  he  said,  "  that  we 
are  at  our  ease,  may  I  inquire 
what  the  devil  you  mean  by  your 
insinuations  about  my  wife  ? " 

"Oh,"  replied  Valdamo,  affect- 
ing great  indifference,  "  I  only  say 
what  everybody  says.  There  is  no 
offence  to  the  Duchessa." 

"I  should  suppose  not,  indeed. 
Go  on." 

"  Do  you  really  care  to  hear  the 
story  ? "  asked  the  young  man. 

"  I  intend  to  hear  it,  and  at 
once,"  replied  Astrardente. 

"You  will  not  have  to  employ 
force  to  extract  it  from  me,  I  can 
assure  you,"  said  Valdamo,  settUng 
himself  in  his  chair,  but  avoiding 
the  angry  glance  of  the  old  man. 
"  Everybody  has  been  repeating  it 
since  the  day  before  yesterday, 
when  it  occurred.  You  were  at 
the  Frangipani — you  might  have 
seen  it  all.  In  the  first  place,  you 
must  know  that  there  exists  an- 
other of  those  beings  to  whom  you 
extend  your  merciful  toleration — 
a  certain  Giovanni  Sarracinesca— 
you  may  have  noticed  him  ? " 

"  What  of  him  1 "  asked  Astrar- 
dente, fiercely. 

"  Among  other  things,  he  is  the 
man  who  wounded  Del  Fence,  as 
I  daresay  you  have  heard.  Among 
other  things  concerning  him,  he 
has  done  himself  the  honour  of 
falling  desperately,  madly  in  love 
with  the  Duchessa  d' Astrardente, 
who " 

"What?"  cried  the  old  man 
in  a  cracked  voice,  as  Valdamo 
paused. 

"Who  does  you  the  honour  of 
ignoring  his  existence  on  most 
occasions,  but  who  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  recall  him  to  her 
memory  on  the  night  of  the  Frangi- 
pani ball.  We  were  all  sitting  in 
a  circle  round  the  Duchessa's  chair 
that  night,  when  the  conversation 
chanced  to  turn  upon  this  same 
Giovanni  Sarracinesca,  a  tire-eating 
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fellow  with  a  bad  temper.  He 
had  been  away  for  some  days; 
indeed  he  was  last  seen  at  the 
Apollo  in  your  box,  when  they 
gave  *  Norma  * " 

"I  remember,"  interrupted  As- 
trardente.  The  mention  of  that 
evening  was  but  a  random  shot. 
Valdanio  had  been  in  the  club  box, 
and  had  seen  Giovanni  when  he 
made  his  visit  to  the  Astrardente ; 
he  had  not  seen  him  again  till  the 
Frangipani  ball. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we 
spoke  of  Giovanni,  and  every  one 
had  something  to  say  about  his 
absence.  The  Duchessa  expressed 
her  curiosity,  and  Del  Ferice,  who 
was  with  us,  proposed  calling  him 
— he  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  you  see — that  he  might  an- 
swer for  himself.  So  I  went  and 
brought  him  up.  He  was  in  a 
very  bad  humour " 

"  What  has  all  this  absurd  story 
got  to  do  with  the  matter?" 
asked  the  old  man,  impatiently. 

"It  is  the  matter  itself.  The 
irascible  Giovanni  is  angry  at 
being  questioned,  treats  us  all  like 
mud  under  his  feet,  sits  down  by 
the  Duchessa  and  forces  us  to  go 
away.  The  Duchessa  tells  him  the 
story,  with  a  laugh  no  doubt,  and 
Giovanni's  wrath  overflows.  He 
goes  in  search  of  Del  Ferice,  and 
nearly  strangles  him.  The  result 
of  these  eccentricities  is  the  flrst 
duel,  leading  to  the  second." 

Astrardente  was  very  angry, 
and  his  thin  gloved  hands  twitched 
nervously  at  the  handle  of  his 
stick. 

"And  this,"  he  said  — "this 
string  of  trivial  ball-room  inci- 
dent, seems  to  you  a  sufficient 
pretext  for  stating  that  the  duel 
was  about  my  wife?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Valdamo, 
coolly.  "  If  Sarracinesca  had  not 
been  for  months  openly  devoting 
himself  to  the  Duchessa— who,  I 


assure  you,  takes  no  kind  of  notice 

of  him " 

"You    need   not   waste  words 


"I  do  not, — and  if  Giovanni 
had  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  be  jealous  of  Del  Ferice,  there 
would  have  been  no  fighting." 

"Have  vou  been  telling  your 
young  frieids  that  my  wife  was 
the  cause  of  all  this?"  asked 
Astrardente,  trembling  with  a 
genuine  rage  which  lent  a  certain 
momentary  dignity  to  his  feeble 
frame  and  painted  face. 

"  Why  not  ? " 

"  Have  you  or  have  you  not  ? " 

"Certainly — if  you  please,"  re- 
turned Valdamo  insolently,  enjoy- 
ing the  old  man's  fury. 

"Then  permit  me  to  tell  you 
that  you  have  taken  upon  yourself 
an  outrageous  liberty,  that  you 
have  lied,  and  that  you  do  not 
deserve  to  be  treated  like  a  gen- 
tleman." 

Astrardente  got  upon  his  feet 
and  Ifeft  the  cafe  without  further 
words.  Valdamo  had  indeed 
wounded  him  in  a  weak  spot, 
and  the  wound  was  mortal.  His 
blood  was  up,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment he  would  have  faced  Val- 
damo sword  in  hand,  and  might 
have  proved  himself  no  mean  ad- 
versary, so  great  is  the  power  of 
anger  to  revive  in  the  most  de- 
crepit the  energies  of  youth.  He 
believed  in  his  wife  with  a  rare 
sincerity,  and  his  blood  boiled  at 
the  idea  of  her  being  spoken  rude- 
ly of  as  the  object  of  a  scandalous 
quarrel,  however  much  Valdamo 
insisted  upon  it  that  she  was  ns 
indifferent  to  Giovanni  as  to  Del 
Ferice.  The  story  was  a  shallow 
invention  upon  the  face  of  it. 
But  though  the  old  man  told  him- 
self so  again  and  again  as  he 
almost  ran  through  the  narrow 
streets  towards  his  house,  there 
was    one    thought    suggested    by 
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Yaldamo  which  rankled  deep.  It 
was  true  that  Giovaimi  had  last 
been  seen  in  the  Astrardente  box 
at  the  opera ;  that  he  had  not  re- 
mained five  minutes  seated  by  the 
Duchessa  before  he  had  suddenly 
invented  a  shallow  excuse  for 
leaving ;  and  finally,  there  was  no 
doubt  tJiat  at  that  very  moment 
Corona  had  seemed  violently  agi- 
tated. Giovanni  had  not  reap- 
peared till  the  night  of  the  Fran- 
gipani  ball,  and  the  duel  had 
taken  place  on  the  very  next 
morning.  Astrardente  could  not 
reason — his  mind  was  too  much 
disturbed  by  his  anger  against 
Yaldamo ;  but  a  vague  impression 
that  there  was  something  wrong 
in  it  all,  drove  him  homewards  in 
wild  excitement.  He  was  ill,  too, 
and  had  he  been  in  a  frame  of 
mind  to  reflect  upon  himself,  he 
would  have  noticed  that  his  heart 
beat  with  ominous  irregularity. 
He  did  not  even  think  of  taking 
a  cab,  but  hurried  along  on  foot, 
finding,  perhaps,  a  momentary  re- 
lief in  violent  exertion.  The  old 
blood  rushed  to  his  face  in  good 
earnest,  and  shamed  the  delicately 
painted  lights  and  shadows  touched 
in  by  the  master-hand  of  Monsieur 
Isidore,  the  cosmopolitan  valet. 

Yaldamo  remained  seated  in  the 
cctfSj  rather  disturbed  at  what  he 
had  done.  He  certainly  had  had 
no  intention  of  raising  such  a 
storm ;  he  was  a  weak  and  good- 
natured  fellow,  whose  vanity  was 
easily  wounded,  but  who  was  not 
otherwise  very  sensitive,  and  was 
certainly  not  very  intelligent. 
Astrardente  had  laughed  at  him 
and  his  friends  in  a  way  which 
touched  him  to  the  quick,  and 
with  childish  petulance  he  had 
retaliated  in  the  easiest  way  which 
presented  itself.  Indeed  there 
was  more  foundation  for  his  tale 
than  Astrardente  would  allow. 
At  least    it    was    true  that  the 


story  was  in  the  mouths  of  all 
the  gossips  that  morning,  and  Yal- 
damo had  only  repeated  what  he 
had  heard.     He    had    meant    to 
annoy  the  old  man;  he  had  cer- 
tainly not  intended  to  make  him 
so   furiously  angry.     As    for  the 
deliberate  insult  he  had  reoeived, 
it  was  undoubtedly  very  shocking 
to   be  told  that  one  lied  in  such 
very  plain  terms  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  to   demand    satisfaction  of 
such  an  old  wreck  as  Astrardente 
would  be  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 
Yaldamo  was   incapable  of  very 
violent    passion,  and    was    easily 
persuaded    that    he  was    in    the 
wrong  when  any  one  contradicted 
him  flatly;  not  that  he  was  alto- 
gether devoid  of  a  certain  physical 
courage  if  hard   pushed,  but  be- 
cause he  was  not  veiy  strong,  not 
very  confident  of  himself,  not  very 
combative,  and  not  very  truthful. 
When   Astrardente  was  gone,  he 
waited  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
sauntered  up  the  Corso  again  to- 
wards  the   club,  debating  in  his 
mind  how  he  should  turn  a  good 
story  out  of  his  morning's  adven- 
ture without  making  himself  appear 
either  foolish  or  pusillanimous.     It 
was  also  necessaiy  so  to  turn  his 
narrative    that  in   case  any  one 
repeated  it  to   Giovanni,  Giovan- 
ni  might  not  propose  to  cut  his 
throat,  though  it  was  not  probable 
that  any  one  would  be  bold  enough 
to   desire  a  conversation  with  the 
younger  Sanucinesca   on   such  a 
subject. 

When  he  again  entered  the 
smoking-room  of  the  club,  he  was 
greeted  by  a  chorus  of  inquiries 
concerning  his  interview  witii  As- 
trardente. 

"  What  did  he  ask  ?  What  did 
he  say  ?  Where  is  he  1  What  did 
you  tell  him?  Did  he  drop  his 
eyeglass?  Did  he  blush  through 
his  paint  ? " 

Everybody  spoke  together  in  the 
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same  breath.  Yaldamo's  vanity 
rose  to  the  occasion.  Weak  and 
insignificant  by  nature,  he  par- 
ticularly delighted  in  being  the 
centre  of  general  interest,  if  even 
for  a  moment  only. 

"  He  really  dropped  his  eye- 
glass," he  answered,  with  a  gay 
laugh,  "and  he  really  changed 
colour  in  spite  of  his  paint." 

"It  must  have  been  a  terrible 
interview,  then,"  remarked  one  or 
two  of  the  loungers. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  offer  you 
my  services  in  case  you  wish  to 
cut  each  other's  throats,"  said  a 
French  officer  of  the  Papal  Zouaves 
who  stood  by  the  fireplace  rolling 
a  cigarette.  Whereupon  every- 
body laughed  loudly. 

"  Thanks,"  answered  Valdamo ; 
"  I  am  expecting  a  challenge  every 
minute.  If  he  proposes  a  powder- 
puff  and  a  box  of  rouge  for  the 
weapons,  I  accept  without  hesita- 
tion. Well,  it  was  very  amusing. 
He  wanted  to  know  all  about  it, 
and  so  I  told  him  about  the  scene 
in  Casa  Frangipani.  He  did  not 
seem  to  understand  at  all.  He  is 
a  very  obtuse  old  gentleman." 

"  I  hope  you  explained  the  con- 
nection of  events,"  said  some  one. 

"  Indeed  I  did.     It  was  delight- 


ful to  witness  his  fury.  It  was 
then  that  he  dropped  his  eyeglass 
and  turned  as  red  as  a  boiled  lob- 
ster. He  swore  that  his  wife  was 
above  suspicion,  as  usual." 

"That  is  true,"  said  a  young 
man  who  had  attempted  to  make 
love  to  Corona  during  the  previous 
year. 

"  Of  course  it  is  true,"  echoed 
all  the  rest,  with  a  unanimity  rare 
indeed  where  a  woman's  reputation 
is  concerned. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Valdamo,  "  of 
course.  But  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  it  is  absurd  that  any  one  should 
admire  his  wife,  who  is  neverthe- 
less a  most  admirable  woman.  He 
stamped,  he  screamed,  he  turned 
red  in  the  face,  and  he  went  ofi 
without  taking  leave  of  me,  flour- 
ishing his  stick,  and  swearing  eter- 
nal hatred  and  vengeance  against 
the  entire  civilised  society  of  the 
world.  He  was  delightfully  amus- 
ing. Will  anybody  play  baccarat  1 
I  will  start  a  bank." 

The  majority  were  for  the  game, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  were  seated 
at  a  large  green  table,  drawing 
cards  and  betting  with  a  good  will, 
and  interspersing  their  play  with 
stray  remarks  on  the  events  of  the 
morning. 
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THE    NATIONAL     SURVEY. 


What  is  the  Ordnance  Survey  ? 
how  and  when  did  it  originate? 
what  are  the  objects  it  subserves  1 
by  whom  and  in  what  manner  is  it 
executed?  and  who  pays  for  it? 
By  many  it  may  be  thought  that 
to  ask  such  questions  at  such  a 
time  as  this  in  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  National  Survey 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  to  im- 
ply a  want  of  knowledge  of  what 
is  going  on  around  us  altogether 
exceptional,  and  derogatory  to  the 
intelligence,  or,  let  us  say,  to  the 
most  ordinary  powers  of  observa- 
tion, of  the  average  reader.  For, 
undoubtedly,  there  must  be  few 
among  those  resident  in  our 
islands,  whether  dwellers  in  town 
or  country,  to  whom  the  sight 
of  the  ubiquitous  Survey  sapper 
and  his  belongings  has  not  long 
ceased  to  be  a  novelty.  His 
station-piles  have  been  visible  for 
years  past  on  all  the  principal 
mountain-summits  and  hill-ranges 
throughout  the  country.  Scarcely 
a  rustic  bumpkin  but  has  gazed, 
and  then  speedily  forgotten  his 
astonishment,  at  the  network  of 
cross -headed  poles  which  have 
sprung  up  in  every  locality,  on 
ridges  and  knolls,  downs  and  up- 
lands, river-banks  and  sea-beaches, 
marking  in  succession  the  advance 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The 
Government  camping  -  tents  and 
observatories  have  been  pitched, 
here  in  a  valley  alongside  some 
sheltered  farmstead,  there  far 
away  in  the  mist  surmounting  a 
rugged  peak,  or  tied  down  with 
stays  and  guy -ropes  to  some 
scanty  ledge  hard  by.  The  trav- 
eller along  our  highways  must 
perforce,  if  he  were  not  purblind, 
have  constantly  set  eyes  upon  our 


altitude-marks,  graven  as  they  are 
along  the  roadsides  on  walls,  build- 
ings, bridges,  gate  -  pillars,  and 
even  on  the  milestones.  In  the 
towns  and  villages  the  State 
theodolite,  encased  with  scaffold- 
ing, has  been  seen  perched  upon 
the  pinnacles  of  church  steeples, 
on  towers,  domes,  and  monu- 
ments; or,  again,  in  flat  wooded 
districts  oftentimes  mounted  on 
lofty  portable  stages  to  overtop 
the  foliage.  In  a  veiy  short  time 
the  measuring  chain  will  have 
been  dragged  through  every  coun- 
ty, parish,  township,  hamlet,  and 
demesne  throughout  the  land,  and 
all  the  topographical  features  of 
the  country,  as  well  natural  as 
artificial — hill  and  vale,  river  and 
rivulet,  roads,  railways,  planta- 
tions, fences,  buildings  of  eveiy 
sort  or  size,  and  the  like,  down  to 
such  minutiae  as  wells,  pumps,  and 
isolated  trees  in  fields  or  hedge- 
rows, or  in  towns  even  to  the 
pillar  post-boxes  and  lamp-posts 
along  the  streets — will,  in  exhaus- 
tive detail  and  with  extraordinary 
accuracy,  have  been  searched  out 
and  represented  on  the  national 
maps. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  except  cer- 
tain among  professional  men,  as 
civil  engineers,  architects,  survey- 
ors, and  others  more  immediately 
concerned  with  these  maps,  it  is 
the  fact  that  to  the  public  gener- 
ally their  uses  and  value  are  not 
at  all  adequately  known.  Nay,  it 
may  be  questioned  if  the  class  of 
gentlemen  just  named  are  those 
most  likely  to  appreciate  the  col- 
lateral merits  of  our  various  Ord- 
nance publications.  The  popular 
an  1  utilitarian  idea  of  a  Grovem- 
nient  map  may  no  doubt  be  a  fairly 
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correct  one,  as  far  as  it  goes.  It 
will  be  something  with  which  to 
find  one's  way  about,  or  it  will  help 
us  to  lay  out  a  project  for  a  road, 
railway,  or  manu&ctory,  gas,  drain- 
age, and  water  mains,  telegraph 
lines,  and  so  forth.  But  it  would 
be  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  these  objects  exhaust  the  in- 
formation to  be  derived  from  the 
chariographic  prints  of  the  Cadas- 
tral Survey.  The  geographer,  the 
orologist,  and  even  the  student  in 
geology,  will  find  in  them  much 
to  instruct  and  interest.  To  the 
archseologist  and  the  researcher  in 
topographic  philology,  they  are  in- 
dispensable records,  as  being  in  a 
measure  epitomes  of  the  past  his- 
toiy  of  the  entire  country,  not  an 
ancient  place-name  or  object  of  an- 
tiquity escaping  them.  While  as 
for  geodesy,  the  votaries  of  that 
science  must  ever  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  their  abiding  obli- 
gations for  that  great  completed 
work,  the  Principal  Triangulation 
of  the  United  Kingdom — the  mag- 
nificent basis  upon  which  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  whole  Survey  rests — 
which  has  been  worked  out  with 
marvellous  toil,  skill,  and  assiduity 
for  the  best  part  of  a  century  past; 
which  has  involved  problems  of 
the  nicest  calculation,  both  math- 
ematical and  astronomical ;  has 
enabled  us  to  measure  with  ex- 
treme exactitude  meridional  and 
longitudinal  arcs,  whereby  approxi- 
mately to  ascertain  the  true  figure 
of  the  earth;  which  has  linked 
the  entire  series  of  surveyed  areas 
covering  our  island  into  one  homo- 
geneous piece  of  mensuration,  fix- 
ing in  true  relative  position  points 
over  a  hundred  miles  apart  equally 
as  the  four  comers  of  a  house  or 
other  the  smallest  object  repre- 
sented on  the  map,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  chain  of  triangles 
carried  across  the  English  Channel, 
connecting    British    with    Conti- 


nental geography,  in  a  scientific 
manner  that  will  defy  criticism 
to  all  time. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  much  has 
been  contributed  to  current  litera- 
ture respecting  the  National  Sur- 
vey. We  know  only  of  two  notices 
which  have  appeared  in  the  peri- 
odicals olthe  day;  one  in  a  well- 
known  quarterly,  some  three-and- 
twenty  years  ago — the  other  an 
excellent  account,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
by  an  ex-Survey  officer,  reprinted 
in  1873.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
Director-General's  annual  report 
to  Parliament^  in  the  form  of  a 
blue-book,  giving  a  resumS  of  the 
progress  of  our  work  from  year  to 
year;  but  this  necessarily  deals 
mainly  with  statistical  informa- 
tion. The  department  has  also 
published  several  important  vol- 
umes treating  in  detail  of  the 
various  technical  methods  and  pro- 
cesses adopted  in  its  operations. 
And  there  are  a  large  number  of 
reports  of  parliamentary  commit- 
ees,  minutes  of  evidence,  &c.,  bear- 
ing upon  matters  connected  with 
the  Survey,  which  have  been  de- 
bated from  time  to  time.  But 
obviously,  for  the  most  part,  these 
official  treatises  are  not  accessible 
to  the  general  public,  nor,  if  they 
were,  could  they  be  digested  with- 
out a  formidable  amount  of  labour 
that  no  ordinary  reader  could  be 
expected  to  undertake. 

We  propose,  then,  to  attempt  in 
these  pages  a  brief  sketch,  with  the 
object  of  bringing  to  light  a  few  of 
the  more  salient  points  touching 
the  early  history,  organisation, 
work,  and  gradual  development  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  an  institu- 
tion embodying  what  is  undeniably 
the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  map- 
making  machinery  in  the  world, 
and  which  has  evoked  from  foreign 
experts  the  unique  encomium  — 
"L'Ordnance  Survey,  a»uvre  sans 
precedent    et    qui    devrait    servir 
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de  modMe   k  toutes    les    nations 
civilian."  ^ 

The  credit  of  originating  and 
carrying  into  execution  the  first 
tangible  project  for  a  systematic 
topographical  survey  of  part  of 
the  kingdom  is  to  be  divided  be- 
tween two  engineer  officers,  both 
at  the  time  holding  distinguished 
positions  on  the  staff  of  the  British 
army.  The  idea  would  seem  to 
have  followed  close  upon  the  san- 
guinary termination  at  Gulloden 
of  the  "  forty-five  "  rebellion,  and 
was  doubtless  the  outcome  of  that 
unhappy  rising,  for  it  contemplat- 
ed a  general  map  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands, — precisely  those  parts 
of  the  country  in  wluch  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  insurrectionaiy 
movement  had  all  along  centred. 
The  difficulties  of  moving  troops 
through  these  wild  mountain  dis- 
tricts, in  the  absence  of  roads,  and 
without  any  clear  knowledge  of 
the  passes  connecting  the  glens 
and  fastnesses,  or  of  the  correct 
distances  intervening,  would  have 
been  enormously  lessened  by  the 
possession  of  good  maps.  Lieu- 
tenant -  General  Watson,  an  en- 
gineer, then  deputy  quartermaster- 
general  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's forces  in  North  Britain, 
appears  to  have  taken  in  hand  in 
1747,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
troops  quartered  at  Fort  Augustus, 
the  survey  and  mapping  out  of  the 
wild  and  inaccessible  region  sur- 
rounding that  military  post.  Wil- 
liam Roy,  assistant  quartermaster- 
general,  and  afterwards  (1757) 
posted  to  the  corps  of  Engineers, 
was,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his 
admirable  account  of  these  early 
surveying  operations,  associated 
with  his  chief  in  the  work.  It 
was  General  Watson,  he  says, 
who  "  first  conceived  the  idea  of 


making  a  map  of  the  Highlands ; " 
and  then  he  proceeds :  "As  assist- 
ant quartermaster,  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  begin,  and  afterwards  to 
have  a  considerable  share  in  the 
execution  of  that  map;  which, 
being  undertaken  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  meant  at  first  to  be  confined 
to  the  Highlands  only,  was  never^ 
theless  at  last  extended  to  the 
Lowlands,  and  thus  made  general 
in  what  related  to  the  mainland  of 
Scotland,  the  islands  (except  some 
lesser  ones  near  the  coast)  not 
having  been  surveyed."  This  piece 
of  work  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
cellently carried  out  as  far  as  it 
went.  Hoy,  indeed,  qualifies  the 
result  by  remarking  that,  owing  to 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  the 
instruments  used,  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  annual  grants  pro- 
vided for  the  service,  "  it  is  rather 
to  be  considered  as  a  magnificent 
military  sketch  than  a  very  accu- 
rate map  of  a  country."  It  was 
interrupted  by  the  breaking  oat, 
in  1755,  of  another  of  our  then 
intermittent  wars  with  France— 
that  which  gained  us  Canada  at 
the  cost  of  Wolfe — and  the  work 
was  never  completed.  But  the 
seed  was  sown  which  was  in  due 
time  to  provide  an  abundant  har^ 
vest. 

"  On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  1763,"  writes  General  Roy,  "it 
came  for  the  first  time  under  the 
consideration  of  Government  to 
make  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole  island  at  the  public  cost ; " 
and  the  direction  of  this  great 
undertaking  was  to  have  been 
intrusted  to  that  officer.  But  for 
reasons  not  assigned, — it  may  have 
been  for  want  of  funds,  inertia, 
procrastination,  or  what  not, — the 
twelve  years'  interval  of  repose  en- 


^  Rapport  de  la  CommiBsion  Militaire  sur  rExposition  UniveraeUe  de  1867* 
p.  265.     Paris  :  1868. 
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joyed  by  the  country  before  our 
next  embroilment  was  allowed  to 
pass  without  anything  being  done. 
With  the  year  1775  came  tie  out- 
break  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  and  a  further  post- 
ponement of  the  scheme  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  State  surveys. 
There    the    matter    remained    in 
abeyance  until  after  that  severe 
and    protracted    struggle,    which 
finally    involved    us    in    renewed 
hostilities  with  France  and  Spain, 
had  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
peace  negotiated  in  the  first  month 
of  1783.     Meanwhile  Boy,  who  in 
the  interval  seems  to  hieive  tem- 
porarily returned  to  his  ordinary 
military  duties,  had  kept  steadily 
in  view  the  probable  resumption 
of    the    suspended    project ;    and 
already,   as  we    have    seen,   well 
seasoned  in  surveying  by  his  Scot- 
tish topographical  experiences,  was 
preparing  himself  to  push  on  at 
the  first  opportunity  with  anything 
offering  itself  for  execution  in  his 
special  line.     During  an  enforced 
detention    Lq    London    this    year 
(1783),  he  employed  himself  (for 
his  own  amusement,  he  tells  us) 
in   measuring  a  short   base-line, 
about  a  mile  and   a    half    long, 
"  across  the  fields,"  somewhere  be- 
twixt the  parishes  of  Marylebone 
and   St  Fancras,   to  serve    as    a 
foundation    for    triangulating    to 
the  principal  church  steeples  and 
prominent  objects  in  the  metro- 
polis,  determining  their    relative 
positions,    and    connecting    them 
with  the    Boyal    Observatory  at 
Greenwich.     This  work  was,  how- 
ever,  suddenly    arrested    by    his 
learning  that  similar   operations, 
on  a  more  ambitious  scale,  were  in 
contemplation  in  another  quarter. 
We  now  come  to  an  important 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Surveys — namely,  to  negotiations 
for  the  conducting  of  a  large  and 
delicate  trigonometrical  operation, 


which  was  in  reality  to  form  the 
nucleus  or  starting-point  of  that 
elaborate  system  of  triangulation 
we  now  possess  over  our  islands. 
Early  in  October  1783,  Oomte 
d'Adhemar,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor at  our  Court,  transmitted  to 
Mr  Fox  a  memoir,  by  the  eminent 
astronomer  and  academician,  M. 
Cassini  de  Thury,  in  which  were 
set  forth  the  great  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  astronomy  by 
carrying  a  series  of  triangles  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  to 
Dover,  and  thence  connecting 
them  by  observations  across  the 
English  Channel  with  the  triangu- 
lation already  executed  in  France. 
The  immediate  object  of  this 
scheme  was  stated  to  be  the  more 
accurate  ascertainment  of  the  rel- 
ative situations  of  the  Paris  and 
Greenwich  Observatories.  This 
memoir  Mr  Fox  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Boyal  Society, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  consulted 
General  Boy,  and  proposed  he 
should  undertake  the  task  on  the 
English  side.  Having  obtained 
the  royal  sanction,  the  General 
consented. 

It  will  be  obvious  that,  to  initi- 
ate and  carry  forward  any  network 
of  triangles — the  angles,  of  which 
are  to  be  observed,  and  the  sides 
calculated  by  trigonometry  for  the 
purposes  of  an  extensive  terres- 
trial survey — the  first  essential  is 
to  establish  a  base-line  in  some 
suitable  and  fairly  level  spot^  and 
to  measure  it  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actitude possible.  For,  inasmuch 
as  the  whole  of  the  subsequent 
operations  hinge  upon  this  base, 
and  as,  moreover,  to  avoid  undue 
labour  and  risk  of  inaccuracy  in  so 
nice  an  admeasurement,  its  length 
is  necessarily  made  short  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  remain- 
ing sides  of  the  triangulation,  it  is 
cle€ur  that  a  very  minute  error  in 
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the  foundation  -  line  will  tend  to 
multiply  itself,  and  will  affect  the 
entire  series  of  calculations.      In 
the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
then,  we  find  the  'indefatigable  en- 
gineer officer  hard  at  work  on  what 
may  virtually  be  regarded  as  the 
first  base-line  of  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey.     The  site   selected   was   on 
Hounslow    Heath.       A     military 
working  -  party  was  furnished   by 
the  12th  Regiment  of  Foot,  to  clear 
the  ground  as  a  preliminary ;  not 
only,  remarks  Roy,  because  "this 
was    obviously    the    most    frugal 
method,"  but  also  for  the  reason 
"  that  soldiers  would  be  more  at- 
tentive to    orders    than    country 
labourers."      Next,    the   elaborate 
plant  of  the  actual  measuring  ap- 
paratus had  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
ground  —  consisting  of  a  100-feet 
coffered  steel  chain,  specially  made 
by  Ramsden;  cased  glass  tubing; 
thoroughly  seasoned  deal  rods,  in 
20-feet  lengths,  cut  out  of  an  old 
Riga  mast  and  trussed ;  besides  a 
portable  transit  instrument,  spirit- 
level,  boning -rods  and  telescope, 
trestles,  tripods,  and  a  variety  of 
other  implements.     Day  after  day, 
by  slow  instalments,  the  five  miles 
and  a  fraction  the  line  measured 
were     covered,    the     contacts    of 
every  two  successive  rods  or  chain- 
lengths   being    ensured   with    the 
most  minute  precision;    while  at 
the  same  time   the  greatest  care 
was  taken  to  secure  correct  align- 
ment, to  adjust  differences  of  level, 
to  estimate  variations  due  to  tem- 
perature, and  to  allow  for  all  other 
possible  sources  of  error.     Where 
each   day's  work   left   off,    a   fine 
plumb-line  was  suspended  to  mark 
it  off — the  plummet  vibrating  in  a 
brass  cup  sunk  in  the  ground  and 
filled  with  water.    It  was  carefully 
fenced  round   for  security,  and  a 
military  watch  took  charge  of  it  by 
night,  or  till  work  was  resumed. 
The  base  was  measured  three  times 


— by  the  glass  rods,  the  wooden 
rods,  and  the  steel  chain  respec- 
tively. Ultimately,  when  remeas- 
ured  in  1791,  its  extremities  were 
securely  marked  by  sinking  an  iron 
cannon  underground — ^the  centre  of 
the  bore  in  each  case  representing 
the  exact  terminal  points  of  the 
line.  The  operation  extended  over 
two  and  a  half  months,  and  excited 
great  scientific  interest.  The  King, 
the  Master  -  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, and  many  distinguished 
savants  of  the  day,  visited  the  work 
while  in  progress — the  President 
of  the  Royal  Society  giving  his 
attendance  "  from  morning  to  night 
in  the  field  "  during  its  more  im- 
portant stages.  Altogether  it  was 
an  admirably  executed  service,  and, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on,  the 
three  measurements  tallied  very 
closely  with  the  result  of  the  sub- 
sequent remeasurement.  The  ac- 
count of  the  technical  modus  oper- 
andi is  given  in  great  detail,  and 
takes  up  a  respectable  part  of  a 
good-sized  volume.  Such  an  amount 
of  forethought  and  careful  skill  as 
it  reveals  fills  one  with  admiration, 
and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
the  able  officer  who  a  century 
agone  planned  and  accomplished  it. 
During  the  next  two  years  the 
measures  on  the  British  side  for 
the  joint  geodetic  enterprise  seem 
to  have  been  maturing,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the 
supply  by  the  eminent  optician 
already  named  (Ramsden)  of  the 
great  3-feet  theodolite  that  was  to 
be  used  in  the  operations.  In  the 
spring  of  1787  the  negotiations 
with  Paris  were  resumed  —  this 
time  through  the  medium  of  our 
Minister  at  Versailles ;  and  a  cor- 
respondence was  opened  between 
the  Royal  Society  and  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  as  to  the 
co-operation  to  be  afforded  by  the 
latter  institution  in  connecting  the 
coastwise  stations  of  the  triangula- 
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tion  on  either  side  of  the  Channel. 
The  Academy  judiciously  appoint- 
ed to  superintend  its  share  of  the 
work  Jean  Dominic  Gassini,  Comte 
de  Thury,  whose  memoir,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  so  strongly  urged 
the  undertaking,  and  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  seventeen  years' 
Academical  membership,  had  re- 
cently succeeded  to  the  distin- 
guished post  of  Director  of  the 
Paris  Observatory — a  post  which 
his  ancestor  and  namesake  had  been 
the  first  to  fill,  and  which  had 
been  held  by  successive  members 
of  this  celebrated  family  of  astron- 
omers for  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years.  With  M.  Cassini  were  to 
be  associated  two  other  commis- 
sioners, of  scarcely  less  repute  in 
the  category  of  names  which  have 
made  French  science  famous — 
MM.  Legendre  and  Mechain. 
M^chain  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Academical  honours  five  years 
before.  His  skill  as  an  observer 
was  remarkable,  and  elicited  a 
tribute  from  the  master-geome- 
trician Delambre ;  so  also  was  the 
accuracy  of  all  his  calculations 
connected  with  the  French  Sur- 
vey. Four  years  later,  when  the 
National  Convention,  having  got 
the  bit  well  in  its  teeth,  was  gal- 
loping away  with  the  State  coach 
headlong  to  the  "Terror,"  that 
assembly  had  still  sense  enough 
left  to  sanction  the  employment 
of  Delambre  and  Mechain,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Academy,  upon 
the  measurement  of  an  arc  of 
meridian  between  Dunkerque  and 
Barcelona,  required  for  metrical 
purposes  —  though  it  afterwards 
ejected  from  his  office  and  impri- 
soned Cassini.  With  the  name 
of  Adrien  Marie  Legendre  every 
student  of  the  higher  mathema- 
tics must  be  more  or  less  familiar ; 
for  it  was  he  who  propounded  the 
well  -  known  beautiful  theorem 
which  bears  his  name,  regarding 


a  property  of  what  is  termed  in 
spherical  trigonometry  the  "  spher- 
ical excess."  Such  a  contribu- 
tion as  this  to  mathematical  and 
geodetical  research  would  alone 
have  sufficed  to  gain  for  its  author 
a  lasting  reputation  among  scien- 
tists. But  his  labours  were  not 
few;  and  the  services  of  himself 
and  his  collaborator  Laplace  in 
connection  with  geodesy — ^notably 
with  the  working  out  of  the  obser- 
vations for  the  great  French  me- 
ridional arc,  and  the  deduction 
therefrom  of  its  spheroidal  figure 
most  conformable  thereto — would 
do  honour  to  any  country. 

Meantime,  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1787,  Boy  had  carried 
down  his  triangulation  from  the 
Hounslow  base  to  the  Kentish 
coast,  in  readiness  for  the  further 
proceedings ;  and  on  the  23d  Sep- 
tember, the  Bamsden's  theodolite 
(just  completed  in  time)  having 
been  conveyed  to  Dover,  he  and 
his  coadjutor  Blagden,  met  there 
the  three  French  commissioners. 
A  moment's  pause  here  to  note 
this  date.  Just  three  days  earlier, 
the  memorable  and  refractory  Par- 
liament  of  Paris,  which,  after  its 
refusal  to  register  the  royal  taxa- 
tion edicts,  had  been  so  uncere- 
moniously bundled  off  to  Troyes 
five  weeks  before,  had  returned  to 
the  capital  in  triumph.  Indeed, 
altogether  this  year  was  an  event- 
ful one  in  French  history.  Since, 
decker's  dismissal,  the  finances 
had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse ; 
and  after  De  Fleury  and  D'Ormes- 
son  had  given  place  to  M.  de 
Calonne,  that  suave  minister  of 
expedients  was  to  attempt  the 
hopeless  task  of  arresting  the  State 
deficit,  and  of  bolstering  up  the 
already  tottering  edifice  of  French 
financial  credit.  He  had  come 
into  office  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
trans  -  Channel   triangulation  pro- 
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ject  was  first  brought  to  notice  in 
England :  and  the  story  of  how 
the  notables,  convoked  into  un- 
wonted session  after  a  long  abey- 
ance, met  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
aiy  1787  ;  how  they  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  his  measures; 
how  he  was  driven  early  in  April 
to  resign ;  how  Lom^nie  de  Brienne 
having  supplanted  him,  found  the 
place  equally  a  bed  of  thorns ;  and 
how,  after  a  brief  sitting,  the  in- 
tractable Assembly  had  itself  to 
submit  to  dissolution, — ^is  no  new 
one  in  the  annals  of  'Ma  grande 
nation."  It  may,  however,  just 
serve  to  suggest  to  us — in  con- 
trast with  the  interesting  scientific 
achievement  which  was  linking  the 
two  neighbour  countries  at  this 
time — ^the  contemporary  march  of 
events  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
water,  where  already  the  mutter- 
ings  and  murmuring^  of  the  great 
coming  storm  were  in  the  air. 
And  it  may  induce  us  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  brief  interval  of  peace 
that  admitted  of  a  reciprocal  un- 
dertaking of  such  a  kind  being 
successfully  carried  out ;  nor  should 
we  be  ungrateful  to  the  nation 
which,  with  an  exhausted  exche- 
quer, and  no  prospect  of  replen- 
ishing it,  yet  found  the  means 
for  this  and  kindred  work  to  go 
forward. 

To  resume.  At  Dover  the  party 
of  savants  remained  two  days,  and 
then,  the  necessary  arrangements 
having  been  concerted  for  the  trans- 
marine part  of  the  observations, 
the  Frenchmen,  accompanied  by 
Blagden,  crossed  over  to  Calais. 
The  detailed  account  of  the  opera- 
tions at  this  point  is  very  interest- 
ing. On  the  French  side,  the  in- 
strument used  for  observing  appears 
to  have  been  a  repeating-circle  of 
Borda's  make,  about  twelve  inches 
in  diameter.  This  description  of 
instrument,  which  came  into  gen- 
eral use  from  this  time  forward 


with  the  French  astronomers, 
had  the  advantages  of  being  com- 
modious and  portable,  and  of 
diminishing  errors  due  to  defective 
graduation :  and  it  would  seem 
that  Mechain  formed  a  very  high 
opinion  of  its  qualities — an  opin- 
ion, however,  he  had  afterwards 
occasion  somewhat  to  modify  when 
working  out  the  Dunkerque-Barce- 
lona  arc.  We,  as  already  noted, 
made  use  of  a  splendid  3  -  feet 
theodolite  by  Ramsden.  When 
the  state  of  the  weather  or  the 
long  distances  rendered  night  ob- 
servations necessary,  white  signal- 
lights  and  reflector  -  lamps  were 
flashed  across  the  sea  from  the 
stations  on  either  side.  The  joint 
operations  continued  till  the  17th 
October,  thus  occupying  barely  a 
month.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely bad  :  nevertheless,  the 
particular  nights  on  which  the 
most  important  of  the  observa- 
tions on  our  side  were  taken — 
namely,  those  from  Dover  Castle 
and  FairHght  Down  over  to  Blanc- 
nez  and  Montlambert  on  the  French 
coast — were  fortunately  favourable, 
which,  as  General  Roy  observes, 
enabled  the  Oommission  "thereby 
to  establish  for  ever  the  triangular 
connection  between  the  two  coun- 
tries." A  few  of  the  inland  sta- 
tions of  the  triangulation  still  re- 
mained to  be  observed  from;  but 
Roy,  after  struggling  on  through 
the  last  fortnight  of  October,  and 
completing  all  but  two,  encountered 
such  tempestuous  weather  that^ 
"perched  on  the  tops  of  high 
steeples,"  he  and  his  party  found 
it  impossible  to  proceed  further 
till  the  next  season,  and  the  Rams- 
den theodolite  was  accordingly 
taken  down  and  sent  ofl*  to  London 
for  the  winter.  On  our  part,  the 
work  appears  to  have  been  execut- 
ed with  extreme  care,  precision, 
and   comparative  accuracy,  —  the 
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angles  being  in  some  instances 
read  as  minutely  as  to  tenths  of 
seconds. 

Scarcely  was  this  piece  of  bi- 
national  geodesy  out  of  Boy's 
hands,  than  we  find  him  engaged 
with  a  new  base-line  for  verifica- 
tion purposes  at  Bomney  Marsh  in 
Kent.  It  was  nearly  5|  miles 
long,  and  its  measurement  occupied 
a  little  over  seven  weeks,  running 
into  December  1787.  In  these 
early  days  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
the  adv^antage  of  military  superin- 
tendence was  fully  recognised  by 
the  authorities,  a  principle  which 
to  the  present  time  has  never 
passed  out  of  sight.  Lieutenants 
Fiddes  and  Bryce  of  the  Engineers 
assisted  General  Boy  in  the  Bom- 
ney  Marsh  operations,  which  pre- 
sented certain  difficulties  owing  to 
the  ground  being  intersected  by 
wide  and  deep  ditches;  and  the 
General,  after  commending  Fiddes 
for  his  skill,  adds,  that  in  the  pre- 
liminary survey  for  this  base,  that 
officer  had  "  had  no  other  assistants 
than  the  artillerymen  of  his  sur- 
veying party."  We  are  also  told 
that  Major  Congreve  of  the  Artil- 
lery was  intrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  signal  -  lights  at 
Shooter's  Hill  during  the  trigo- 
nometrical observations  of  this 
autumn. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  work  during  the  three 
years  following  1787,  we  can 
gather  little  from  the  official  ac- 
count. From  Boy's  two  memoirs, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  triangu- 
lation  was  continued  into  1788, 
two  stations  in  London,  Primrose 
Hill  and  Homsey  Hill,  being  as- 
signed to  that  year.  But  in  the 
interval  occurred  the  death  of  this 
accomplished  officer,  so  entirely 
devoted  to  his  work ;  and  for  the 
moment,  as  we  learn  from  the 
compilers  of  the  next  record  of  the 
operations,  "the  further  prosecu- 


tion of  the  survey  of  the  island 
seemed  to  expire  with  the  General." 
A  considerable  time,  we  are  told, 
elapsed  after  his  decease  without 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  of  renewing  the  under- 
taking, and  apparently  it  was  not 
till  1791  that  the  work  was  re- 
sumed. About  this  time  an  op- 
portunity for  acquiring  a  very  fine 
theodolite  of  Bamsden's  workman- 
ship, similar  to  the  one  he  had 
previously  constructed  for  General 
Boy,  but  with  some  improvements, 
and  two  new  steel  chains  by  the 
same  maker,  presented  itself  to 
the  Government ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Bichmond,  then  Master-Gen- 
eral of  the  Ordnance,  who  seems 
to  have  taken  an  enlightened  view 
of  the  situation,  authorised  their 
purchase,  and  such  other  steps  as 
were  necessary  to  proceed  with  the 
survey. 

Space  forbids  us  to  enter  here 
upon  anything  like  details  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  a  triangu- 
lation  of  a  country,  nor  can  we 
essay  to  give  the  reader  even 
an  elementary  notion  of  the  com- 
plex conditions  and  problems  in- 
volved in  the  instrumental  ob- 
servations and  calculations  there- 
from for  the  trigonometrical  work 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Nor  is 
there  room  to  touch  upon  the  vari- 
ous sources  of  error  which  com- 
plicate these  processes.  We  will 
but  instance,  en  passant,  an  ex- 
traordinary example  of  the  effect 
of  atmospheric  refraction  encoun- 
tered by  Captain  Mudge  when  ob- 
serving the  station  Glastonbury  Tor 
from  Filsden  Hill,  in  Dorsetshire, 
in  June  1795,  the  air  being  excep- 
tionally clear  at  the  time.  The 
unusual  distinctness,  he  remarks,  of 
the  object  (an  old  building  on  the 
Tor)  "led  me  to  keep  my  eye  a 
long  time  at  the  telescope;  and, 
whilst  my  attention  was  engaged, 
I  perceived  the  top  of  the  building 
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gradtbolly  rise  above  the  micro- 
meter-wire, and  so  continue  to 
do  till  it  was  elevated  10  minutes 
45  seconds  above  its  first  apparent 
situation.  It  then  remaincKl  sta- 
tionary, and,  as  night  drew  on,  the 
object  became  indistinct.  To  what 
cause  this  extraordinary  change 
in  the  refraction  could  be  owing, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture."  The 
marvellous  multiform  aspects  of 
nature  presented  to  those  em- 
ployed on  the  "  trig "  work  of  the 
Survey  in  such  elevated  spots  as 
this,  or  in  the  wilder  mountain 
districts,  must  have  been  to  the 
appreciative  a  study  indeed.  The 
lonely  day  and  night  watches  on 
the  summits  of  the  highest  peaks, 
intent  eyes  ever  on  the  outlook 
for  a  br^ak  in  the  clouds  and  the 
distant  signal,  the  utter  isolation 
for  months  from  the  lower  world 
— snows  and  terrific  hailstorms  at 
times  assailing  even  in  summer 
the  solitary  camp,  or  furious  gales 
as  that  which  one  dark  night  in  a 
bleak  district  of  Derry  blew  over 
the  men's  tents  and  forced  Colonel 
Colby  to  dismount  the  great  theo- 
dolite,— these  episodes  and  experi- 
ences, it  has  always  seemed  to  us, 
must  surely,  if  aught  could  do  so, 
have  touched  the  mechanical  tasks 
of  the  operators  with  something  of 
the  gilding  of  the  picturesque  if 
not  the  romantic,  and  have  raised 
their  souls  for  the  time  being 
above  the  monotony  which  is  apt 
to  wait  upon  a  cut  -  and  -  dried 
repetition  of  any  mere  scientific 
operation. 

In  the  summer  of  1791,  the  year 
of  recommencement  of  the  Survey, 
the  Hounslow  base-line  was  re- 
measured  by  Captain  William 
Mudge  of  the  Artillery,  colleague 
of  Lieut.  -  Colonel  Edward  Wil- 
liams, of  the  same  regiment,  upon 
whom  Roy's  mantle  had  fallen. 
The  result  is  noteworthy,  as  show- 
ing a  remarkable  agreement  of  all 


four  measures — ^namely,  by  steel 
chain,  by  deal  rods,  by  glass  tub- 
ing, and  lastly,  by  remeasurement 
with  the  chain, — the  greatest  dif- 
ference in  any  of  these  admeasure- 
ments being  under  six  inches, 
while  the  length  of  the  line  ex- 
ceeded five  miles.  In  this  year 
the  triangulation  was  extended 
southward  towards  Fairlight  and 
the  coast,  to  piece  in  with  Creneral 
Roy's  work ;  and  particular  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  data  for  a 
map  of  Sussex,  which  it  was  in- 
tended at  a  future  time  to  publish. 
In  the  narrative  of  the  following 
year,  we  read  of  reflector-lamps 
being  used  of  an  improved  kind  to 
mark  the  centres  of  the  statLons 
for  night  observations,  and  how 
^'  the  firing  of  the  white  lights  was 
always  committed  to  particular 
soldiers  of  the  party,  selected  from 
the  rest  on  account  of  their  ca- 
pacity and  steadiness."  In  1793 
the  triangulating  operations  were 
continued,  and  observations  to 
determine  the  direction  of  the 
meridian  at  Dunnose,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  were  taken  with  great 
care  in  the  month  of  April,  by 
means  of  azimuths  of  the  pole-star 
at  its  maximum  apparent  elonga- 
tions. Similar  observations  were 
tried  at  Beachy  Head  in  July; 
but,  owing  to  the  unsteadiness  or 
tremulousness  of  the  atmosphere 
from  heat,  the  attempt  there  had 
to  be  deferred.  In  this  and  the 
next  year,  special  surveys  of  the 
Hampshire  coast  were  undertaken, 
and  mapped  on  a  scale  of  three 
inches  to  a  mile ;  but  these  were 
for  purely  confidential  military 
purposes. 

In  the  summer  of  1794,  a  high- 
ly important  base  of  verification, 
nearly  7  miles  long,  was  measured 
on  Salisbury  Plain  with  the  steel 
chain.  Again  the  labours  of  the 
Ordnance  officers  attracted  much 
attention  from  the  leaders  of  sci> 
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ence, — Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Maske- 
lyne,  astronomer-royal,  and  others, 
visiting  the  work  during  its  pro- 
gress.    Upon  this  line  was  after- 
wards mainly  to  hang  the  entire 
triangulation  of  the  kingdom.   The 
length  of  the  arc  of  parallel  in  the 
mean    latitude    between    Beachy 
Head  and  Dunnose  was  also  geo- 
metrically    ascertained.      During 
this  and  the  following  year,  the 
triangulation  was  carried  on  into 
the  counties  of  Dorset  and  Devon, 
and  for  military  objects  into  Kent. 
Cornwall  was  reached  in  1796,  the 
principal  occupation  of  this  year 
being  the  taking  of  observations 
to  determine  the  distance  of  the 
Sdlly  Isles  from  the  Land's  End, 
a  very  awkward  piece  of  work  in 
trigonometrical  computation,  owing 
to  the  unavoidable  shortness  of  any 
obtainable    base    in   the   locality. 
This  difficulty  was  to  some  extent 
counteracted  by  the  circumstance 
that,  while  the  party  was  engaged 
in  these  observations,  *'  the  air  was 
so  unusually  clear,  that  one  could 
sometimes,  with  the  telescope  of 
the  great  theodolite,  discern  the 
soldiers  at  exercise  in  St  Mary's 
Island,"  a  long  sight  to  accomplish, 
considering  that  the  distance  of  the 
Scilly  stations  from  the  Cornish 
mainland  averaged  nearly  30  miles. 
In  1798,  another  b£ise-line  of  veri- 
fication was   measured   at   Sedge- 
moor,    in    Somersetshire,    27,680 
feet,  or  a  trifle  under  5^  miles  in 
length;   and  during  this  and  the 
last  year  of  the  century,  the  tri- 
angulation, besides  being  extended 
over  Kent,  was  carried  along  the 
valley   of  the  Thames,  and   into 
Essex,  Suffolk,  Somerset,  and  some 
of  the  midland  counties.    This  year 
the  direction  of  the  Survey  passed 
from  Colonel  Williams  to  Captain 
(afterwards  Major-General)Mudge, 
who  retained  it  till  his  death  in 
1820. 

In  the  opening  year  of  the  new 
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century  the  Survey  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  retirement  from 
it  of  Mr  Isaac  Dalby,  F.R.S.,  who 
had  hitherto  taken  a  leading  part 
in  all  the  more  difficult  and  im- 
portant branches  of  the  work,  and 
whose  arduous  labours  had  broken 
down  his  health.  During  the  three 
years  1800  to  1802,  the  main  busi- 
ness was  the  measurement  of  a 
meridional  arc  nearly  200  miles 
long.  The  stations  selected  for  the 
terminals  of  the  arc  were  Dunnose 
and  Clifton,  in  Yorkshire,  very 
nearly  in  the  same  meridian — ^the 
latter  lying  less  than  a  mile  to 
westward  of  the  former.  Arbury 
Hill,  in  Northamptonshire,  formed 
an  intermediate  station  something 
near  half-way  between  the  ter- 
minals. From  1803  to  1809,  the 
extension  of  the  primary  triangula- 
tion of  the  Ordnance  Survey  went 
on  apace — spreading  from  the  east- 
em  and  midland  counties  (Norfolk 
and  part  of  Lincolnshire  excepted) 
into  Wales  and  across  to  the  Isle 
of  Man ;  thence  through  the  north- 
em  counties,  till  nearly  the  whole 
of  England  was  taken  in ;  and  on 
into  Scotland  along  the  east  side, 
crossing  the  Firth  of  Forth  to 
East  Lomond  top  and  Largo  Law 
in  Fife.  In  addition  to  this  work, 
a  great  number  of  secondary  and 
minor  triangles,  joining  church 
steeples,  lighthouses,  signal-staves, 
and  other  conspicuous  objects,  were 
fixed  from  the  principal  stations 
within  the  same  period;  so  that 
the  interior  surveys  of  the  topo- 
graphical details  could  be  carried 
on  for  the  general  military  map  of 
England,  which  by  this  time  was 
in  regular  progress,  and  being  pub- 
lished on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  a 
mile.  In  the  summer  of  1806,  a 
fresh  base  of  verification,  under  5 
miles  long,  was  measured  by  Col- 
onel Mudge  at  Rhuddlan  Marsh, 
near  St  Asaph,  with  steel  chains 
and  other  apparatus  as  before — 
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except  that  unfortunately,  both 
in  this  and  the  Misterton  Carr 
base,  oak  blocks  instead  of  iron 
guns  were  used  to  mark  the  ter- 
minal points,  and  these  blocks 
have  disappeared.  For  the  next 
few  years  no  great  encouragement 
was  given  to  the  Survey.  In  1811 
the  publication  of  the  maps  was 
suspended,  and  the  number  of 
surveyors  reduced — a  measure  of 
economy  that  may  be  intelligible 
if  we  call  to  mind  the  enormous 
national  debt  the  long  war  with 
France  had  accumulated.  The  tri- 
angulation  of  Scotland  also,  which 
had  been  begun  in  1809,  was  dis- 
continued during  the  three  years 
1810  to  1812,  and  again  in  1820  for 
a  short  time.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  the  publication  of  the 
maps  was  resumed ;  and  in  1818 
the  gentlemen  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Rutland  proposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  with  the  map  of 
their  district  out  of  its  regular 
turn — and  this  was  acceded  to,  on 
condition  that  a  portion  of  the 
cost  should  be  locally  defrayed. 
The  object  of  these  country  gentle- 
men was  partly  to  obtain  a  hunt- 
ing-map, and  partly  to  get  the 
drainage  of  the  fens  marked  out 
for  reclamation  purposes. 

Meanwhile,  and  down  to  1824, 
no  large  number  of  points  were 
added  to  the  great  triangulation, 
but  several  of  them  were  of  the 
first  importance,  and  chiefly  lay  in 
Scotland.  In  the  remote  north 
were  Balta,  Saxavord,  Yell,  Brassa, 
Fetlar,  Eonas,  of  the  Shetlands; 
the  solitary  storm-beat  rocks  Foula 
and  Fair  Isle;  Deemess,  Fitty  of 
Westray,  Stronsay,  Hoy,  Ronald- 


shay,  in  the  Orkneys — our  beacon 
cairns  being  in  many  instances  rais- 
ed among  the  ruined  mounds  and 
so-called  "  watch-towers  "  of  a  long 
bygone  people.  In  the  Western 
Isles,  Ben  More  in  Mull,  Heynish 
in  Tiree,  Tartevil  in  Isla,  were 
selected ;  of  inland  Scottish  moun- 
tains, Bens  Lomond,  Wyvis,  and 
Hutig.  Besides  these,  a  few  sta- 
tions were  set  up  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  one  or  two  in  the 
southern  Scotch  counties.  In  1817 
a  check  base-line  was  measured  by 
Captain  Oolby  of  the  Engineers 
(afterwards  Director  of  the  Sur- 
vey), assisted  by  Mr  Gardner,  chief 
draughtsman,  on  Belhelvie  Links, 
near  Aberdeen.  In  1819  a  mili- 
tary detail  survey  of  part  of  the 
counties  of  Wigtown  and  Ayr  was 
commenced,  upon  a  scale  of  two 
inches  to  a  mile,  by  Captain 
Hobbs  and  three  subalterns  of 
the  Royal  Engineers.  This  survey 
continued  with  diminishing  num- 
bers through  the  successive  years 
from  1820  to  1827,  and  it  extended 
altogether  over  a  space  of  about 
937  square  miles. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point 
when  a  new  departure  was  taken 
in  the  work  of  the  Department^ 
and  the  survey  of  Ireland  began, 
a  large  increase  in  the  annual 
money  grant  for  Ordnance  Sur 
veys  being  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  idea  of  a  cadastral  sur- 
vey ^  of  an  entire  country  like  Ire- 
land, on  so  large  a  scale  as  six 
inches  to  a  mile,  was  quite  a  novel 
one.  It  was  the  result  of  repre- 
sentations made  to  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Valuation  De- 
partment, backed  by  petitions  to 


1  The  meaning  of  this  term  has  often  puzzled  people.  "  Cadastral "  or  **  capit- 
astral "  survey  (Fr.  cadastre),  a  survey  and  valuation  of  real  property ;  ItaL 
caia^tro ;  Low  Latin,  capita^trum  (from  cajiut),  signifying  register  for  a  poll-tax. 
Hence  the  Domesday  Survey  was  in  a  sense  a  cadastral  one ;  and  the  Ordnance 
Survey  in  its  larger  scales,  as  being  the  only  comprehensive  basis  upon  which  a 
correct  computation  of  areas  and  valuation  of  landed  property  for  assessment  of 
imposts  is  possible,  may  also  properly  be  called  ^'cadastnJ." 
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Parliament  and  by  Irish  public 
opinion,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
a  general  survey  and  valuation 
of  the  town-lands  throughout  the 
island.  This  step  had  been  pre- 
viously recommended  by  succes- 
sive parliamentary  committees  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  subject 
of  apportioning  more  equally  the 
local  burdens  collected  in  Ireland. 
A  bill  had  actually  been  intro- 
duced in  1819  for  the  valuation 
and  survey  of  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  measure 
was  not  persevered  in.^  Mr  Spring 
Rice's  committee,  however,  which 
sat  in  1824,  took  voluminous  evi- 
dence, fixed  the  scale  and  other 
details  of  the  Survey,  and  thus 
gave  the  finishing  touches  to  a  de- 
cision which  was  momentous  both 
for  Ireland  and  ultimately  for 
Great  Britain. 

The  work  in  Ireland,  including 
the  trigonometrical  operations,  cov- 
ered about  seventeen  years,  being 
completed  by  1842.  The  great 
triangulation  was  securely  con- 
nected by  transmarine  lines  of  ob- 
servation with  the  principal  sig- 
nal-stations in  Great  Britain,  some 
of  these  lines  being  of  great  length. 
In  1827-28  a  base  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  the  Survey  was  meas- 
ured on  the  picturesque  eastern 
shore  of  Lough  Foyle,  near  Magil- 
ligan  Point,  in  the  county  of  Lon- 
donderry. It  was  the  longest  of 
all  the  base-lines  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  apparatus  used 
in  the  operation  was  a  new  inven- 
tion of  compensation-bars,  designed 
by  Colby.  The  total  length  of  the 
line  was  an  inch  and  a  half  under 
41,614  feet,  or  nearly  eight  miles. 
The  completion  of  the  Irish  trig- 
onometrical work  enabled  us  after- 
wards to  compute  geodetically  the 
length  of  the  arc  of  parallel  be- 


tween Yalentia  and  Greenwich, 
and  to  compare  the  distance  so 
obtained  with  the  difference  of 
longitude  of  the  two  places,  as 
determined  chronometrically  by 
the  Astronomer-Royal. 

In  1838,  the  triangulation  of 
Scotland,  which  had  been  stopped 
in  1823  to  give  place  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Irish  Survey, 
was  resumed,  and  thenceforward 
progressed  with  tolerable  continu- 
ity, according  to  the  needs  of  the 
particular  districts  where  the  work 
was  going  on.  The  undertaking 
and  carrying  through  of  the  six- 
inch  survey  of  Ireland  drew  public 
attention  to  the  question  of  the 
scales  upon  which  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  mapped.  Many 
of  the  learned  societies  and  other 
public  bodies  memorialised  the 
Treasury  on  the  subject;  and  in 
1840,  after  consultation  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  and  Colonel  Colby,  Gov- 
ernment decided  that  the  rest  of 
Great  Britain  not  yet  taken  up 
should  be  surveyed  on  the  scale 
of  six  inches  to  the  mile.  Accord- 
ingly, the  great  counties  of  Lanca- 
shL-e  and  Yorkshire,  and  certain 
counties  in  Scotland,  were  produced 
on  that  scale,  this  work  giving  a 
marked  impetus  to  the  triangula- 
tion in  those  parts. 

The  last  operation  in  base-meas- 
uring for  the  Survey  was  carried 
out  in  1849,  when  the  old  line  of 
1794  on  Salisbury  Plain,  between 
Beacon  Hill  and  Old  Sarum,  was 
remeasured  with  Colby's  compensa- 
tion-bars, as  at  Lough  Foyle.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  the  great  tri- 
angulation, the  observations  at  the 
instrumental  stations  were  for  the 
most  part  personally  conducted  by 
commissioned  Engineer  officers;  but 
subsequently,  when  the  work  be- 


^  Vide  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Survey  and  Valuation  of  Ireland,  1824, 
p.  4. 
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came  more  extensive,  experienced 
non-commissioned  officers  of  Sap- 
pers were  intrusted  with  this  duty. 
In  1847,  Major-General  Thomas 
Frederick  Colby,  R.E.,  whose  emi- 
nent services  to  the  Survey  dated 
back  to  the  second  year  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  who  had  filled  the  chair 
of  the  directorate  seven-and-twenty 
years  with  conspicuous  ability  and 
advantage  to  the  State,  had  to  re- 
tire on  promotion.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  chief  of  the  Department 
by  Lieut.-Colonel  Hall  of  the  En- 
gineers, who  for  the  next  septen- 
nate  occupied  the  post. 

In  1851,  the  grand  primary  tri- 
angulation  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
an  enterprise  which  had  occupied 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years, 
was  brought  to  a  close.     The  re- 
markable accuracy  of  the  results 
may  be  gathered  by  the  reader  from 
this  one  fact.     When  the  length  of 
the  Salisbury  base  was  computed 
from  the  Irish  base,  350  miles  dis- 
tant, through  the  long  intervening 
chain  of  triangles,  this  computed 
length  differed  from  the  measured 
length  (as  obtained  from  the  com- 
pensation-bars) by  only  five  inches. 
And,  similarly,  when  the  Belhelvie 
base-line,  422  miles  from  Salisbury 
Plain,    was   calculated  by   trigon- 
ometry from  the  adopted  mean  base 
of  the  Survey,  the  result  agreed 
within  a  few  inches  with  the  length 
of  the  line  as  actually  chained  along 
the  ground.      When  all  the  pos- 
sible sources  of  error  in  the  meas- 
urements themselves,  as  well  as  in 
the  observations  and  computations, 
of  a  triangulation  over  such  a  wide 
extent  of  country  are  taken  into 
consideration,   a  nearer  approach 
to  absolute   exactitude  than  this 
is  scarcely  conceivable ;  nor,  if  at- 
tained, would  it  have  any  practical 
value. 

We  should  have  liked  to  say  a 
word  about  the  different  scales  on 
which  the  National  Survey  maps 


are  laid  down;  for  the  controversy 
which  was  waged  on  this  subject, 
and  which  began  in  the  year  when 
the  great  triangulation  was  com- 
pleted, is  now  almost  historic.  It 
would  also,  we  think,  have  inter- 
ested the  reader  to  hear  something 
of  certain  characteristics  of  the 
Ordnance  maps  which  may  be 
classed  as  special — «.^.^  the  mapping 
processes,  modes  of  distinguishing 
roads  and  footpaths,  delineation  of 
single  trees,  the  collection  of  place- 
names,  investigation  of  antiquities, 
the  hypsometiy  of  the  countiy,  and 
so  forth.  But  these  details  must 
be  forgone  here.  Since,  however, 
comments  in  the  public  press  have 
occasionally  been  bestowed,  not 
always  with  discrimination,  upon 
the  hill-shaded  one-inch  maps  of  the 
Survey,  we  are  tempted  to  linger 
a  moment  to  refer  to  them. 

The  shading  of  hill-features  on 
the  one-inch  maps  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  of 
all  the  mapping  processes  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  Every  little 
ridge,  bump,  and  hollow  of  the 
ground  the  scale  is  capable  of 
representing  is  brought  out  with 
the  utmost  minuteness  and  deli- 
cacy of  expression.  Let  any  one 
take  a  few  of  the  engraved  hill 
sheets  of  Scotland,  fit  them  to- 
gether, and  see  what  a  marvellous 
effect  of  relief  is  produced,  and 
how  perfectly  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  countiy  can  be  read, 
simply  by  a  faithful  and  detailed 
rendering  of  the  actual  orological 
features.  On  this  point  we  can- 
not refrain  from  quoting  a  dis- 
tinguished authority : — 

"  In  the  caae  of  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey map  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to 
a  mile,  the  varying  forms  of  the  sur- 
face are  so  faithfully  delineated  as 
frequently  to  indicate  to  a  trained 
observer  the  nature  of  the  rocks  and 
the  geological  structure  of  the  ground. 
The  artists  who  sketched  the  hills 
must  indeed  have  had  good  eyes  for 
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form.  So  carefully  has  their  work 
been  done,  that  it  is  often  not  diffi- 
cult t-o  distinguish  upon  their  maps 
hills  formed  of  such  rocks  as  sand- 
stone from  those  that  are  composed 
of  more  durable  kinds.  The  individ- 
ual characteristics  of  mountains  of 
schist,  of  granite,  of  quartz-rock,  of 
slate,  are  often  well  depicted ;  nay, 
even  the  varieties  of  igneous  rock 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
numerous  hills  and  knolls  of  the  Low- 
lands can  frequently  be  detected  by 
the  features  which  the  artists  have 
so  intelligently  caught.  Another  set 
of  features  which  their  maps  display 
are  those  due  to  glaciation.  Tnese 
are  admirably  brought  out,  even  down 
to  the  smallest  details.  A  glance  at 
such  maps  as  those  of  Teviotdale  and 
the  Merse,  for  example,  shows  at 
once  the  direction  taken  by  the  old 
mer  de  glace.  The  long  parallel  flut- 
ings  of  the  hill-slopes,  roches  mauton- 
n^eSy  projecting  knolls  and  hills  with 
their  tails,  the  great  series  of  banks 
and  ridges  of  stony  clay  which  trend 
down  the  valley  of  the  Tweed — these, 
and  many  more  details  of  interest  to 
specialists,  are  shown  upon  the  maps. 
All  over  Scotland  similar  phenomena 
are  common,  and  have  been  repro- 
duced with  marvellous  skill  on  the 
shaded  sheets  issued  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  And  yet  the  artists  wei-e  not 
geologists.  .  .  .  With  such  admirable 
cartographical  work  before  them, 
how  long  will  intelligent  teachers 
continue  to  tolerate  those  antiquated 
monstrosities  which  so  often  do  duty 
as  wall-maps  in  their  schoolrooms  ? "  * 

Another  accomplished  geologist, 
writing  some  years  ago  to  General 
Sir  H.  James,  expresses  himself 
thus  as  to  our  hill-shaded  maps  of 
the  Eastern  Scottish  Borders  :  *'  I 
never  tire  of  looking  at  them ; 
they  are  so  beautifully  done  and 
so  wonderfully  suggestive.  They 
are  all  the  more  valuable  that 
they  were  constructed  out  of  dry 


levellings,  and  without  reference 
to  geological  theories."  Testimony 
such  as  this  is  the  more  gratifying 
because  it  is  spontaneous,  and  em- 
anates from  those  who  have  no 
interest  in  belauding  the  work ; 
and  because  it  is,  we  think  we 
may  say,  notwithstanding  what 
a  grumbler  here  and  there  may 
assert,  undeniably  true. 

We  pass  now  to  the  organisation 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  This 
organisation  rests  upon  a  military 
basis,  as  it  ever  has  done  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  Department. 
The  entire  force  consists  of  a 
mixed  body  of  military  men  and 
civilians.  Its  traditions  are  mili- 
tary, and  its  discipline  is  largely 
tinged  with  the  same  element. 
What  the  primary  triangulation 
is  to  the  general  Survey  work, 
such  is  the  military  element  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Survey 
personnel.  It  is  at  once  the 
framework,  the  backbone,  the 
substratum  on  which  the  stability 
of  the  whole  body  depends.  The 
superintendence  of  the  various 
sub -branches  of  the  work  is 
mainly  given  to  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  (or  occasionally  to 
the  ex-non-commissioned  officers) 
of  the  companies  of  Engineers 
employed  on  the  Survey.  "The 
headquarters  of  the  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  at  Southamp- 
ton. From  thence  all  orders  con- 
nected with  the  administration 
and  conduct  of  the  Survey  are 
issued,  and  all  the  plans  and  maps 
of  Great  Britain  are  there  engraved 
and  printed ;  the  plans  and  maps 
of  Ireland  are  engraved  and  pub- 
lished at  the  Survey  Office  in 
the  Phcenix  Park,  Dublin."  2     At 


1  "The  Physical  Features*  of  Scotland."  By  Professor  J.  Geikie,  F.R.S.— 
Scottish  Geographical  Society's  Magazine,  January-March  1885. 

2  We  quote  from  the  first  detailed  Report  on  the  Survey  by  the  Director- 
General,  presented  to  Parliament  as  a  Blue-book — 1856.  The  status  remained 
unchanged. 
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Southampton  the  Director-General 
is  located,  and  has  an  official  res- 
idence.     Here   also   is   quartered 
his    executive    officer,    who    has 
charge  of  the  correspondence  and 
accounts  of  the  Survey,  and  carries 
on,  under  his  chief's  orders,  the 
general  administrative   duties    of 
the  Department.     A  third  officer 
acts  as  assistant  executive  officer, 
regimental  adjutant,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  issue  of  the  pub- 
lished   maps.       A    fourth    is    in 
charge  of  the  trigonometrical  de- 
partment (now  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary  triangulation).      Two  more 
oversee  the   various   processes  of 
work  more  immediately  connected 
with  publication — as  photography, 
zincography,  engraving,  colouring 
the  maps,  and  the  like ;  while  an- 
other   superintends    the    electro- 
typing,     workshops,     and     stores 
supply  branches — these  last  hav- 
ing largely  grown  in  importance 
of  late  years,  as  the  out-turn  and 
the  area  of  the  work  have  increased. 
A  regimental  quai*termaster  com- 
pletes the  tale   of    commissioned 
Engineer     officers     employed     at 
Southampton.      Until    1842    the 
Survey  headquarters  were  at  the 
Tower  of  London;  but  in  conse- 
quence  of   the   map    office    there 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
that   year,    the   central   establish- 
ment was  removed  to  Southamp- 
ton.    The  Department  is  further 
divided   into   a  number  of    local 
commands,    each   with   a   distinct 
central  office,  distributed  through 
the  country  where  the  operations 
for  the  time  being  may  happen  to 
be  going  on.     At  present  there  are 
ten   such  divisional  or  field  com- 
mands, all  engaged  in  the  surveying 
of  general  details,  and  all  located 
in  England  and  Wales.     There  is, 
besides,  a  division  for  Ireland,  the 
duties  of  which  are  to  revise  the 
old  six-inch  Survey  maps  of  that 
country,  to  engisave  the  one-inch 


hill -maps,  and  to   publish  large- 
scale  surveys  of  certain  towns,  be- 
sides  carrying   out    some    special 
services    for   public   departments. 
There  are  also  two  divisions  charged 
with  the  secondary  levelling,  the 
contouring,  and  the  hill-sketching 
of  the  English  work  in  progress; 
and  one,  with  its  chief  office  in  Par- 
liament Street,  London,  looks  ex- 
clusively after  the  civil  boundaries 
of   England   and  Wales — county, 
parochial,     municipal,    parliamen- 
tary, and  the  like — so  that  these 
may  be  properly  ascertained  and 
mapped.     Scotland,  except  as  to 
the  engraving  of  a  small  portion  of 
its   area,  has  been  finished  some 
years.     Each  of  the  above  divi- 
sional   units   is   under  the    chief 
superintendence  of  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  assisted  in  some 
cases  by  a  second  officer  belonging 
to  the  same  corps.    The  command- 
ing officers  subdivide    their  men 
into  field  or  office  sections  to  suit 
the  work  they  have  to  perform — 
each  section  being,  as  a  rule,  under 
the  charge  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer.     There  are  four  companies 
of  Engineer  soldiers  (equivalent  to 
a  battalion)  employed  on  the  Sur^ 
vey,  raised  specially  for  its  require- 
ments at  different  times.    The  first 
to  be  detailed  for  this  service  was 
the  13th,  which  was  formed  in  1824 
at  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tions in  Ireland.    Prior  to  this  date 
there  were  no  sapper  soldiers  associ- 
ated with  the  officers  of  Engineers 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey.     In  the 
following  year  two   more  Survey 
companies  were  raised,  becoming 
the  14th  and  16th;  and  in  1848 
the  19th  company  was  added  to 
the  Survey  establishment.     It  will 
thus  be  obvious  how  the  military 
constituent  of  the  Survey  leavens 
the  whole  mass.     It  would  be  im- 
possible to  overrate  the  advantage 
of  having  a   permanent   military 
force  like  this  the  mainstay  of  the 
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business,  while  supplemented  by 
civilians  in  larger  or  smaller  num- 
bers as  circumstances  may  require. 
All  the  higher  authorities  have 
been  practically  agreed  upon  this, 
from  the  outset  of  the  Survey  to 
the  present  time.  The  system  may 
be  summed  up  epigrammatically, 
after  the  modem  political  fashion, 
as  that  of  the  three  E's — combining 
elasticity,  economy,  and  efficiency. 
And  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that 
no  qua>8i  reformers  or  bureaucratic 
tinkers  will  be  induced  to  meddle 
with  it. 

Fp  to  1855  the  State  Depart- 
ment under  which  the  National 
Survey  was  conducted  was  the 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
and  the  directors  of  the  Survey 
were  immediately  responsible  to 
that  Board  and  its  Master-General. 
Hence  its  peculiar  designation, 
•*  Ordnance  Survey."  On  the  abo- 
lition of  that  Board,  the  control 
of  the  Survey  passed  to  the  War 
Office,  with  which  it  remained  till 
1870,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
H.M.'s  Office  of  Works,  and  the 
annual  vote  for  the  Survey  has 
since  formed  part  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice estimates.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
and  Buildings  is  now  head  of  the 
Survey,  and  its  parliamentary 
representative.  The  number  of 
employees,  military  and  civil,  en- 
gaged on  the  Survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  end  of  1885,  be- 
sides temporary  taping-boys,  was 
3  240.  The  Director-General  of  the 
Survey  makes  an  annual  report  of 
its  progress,  and  this  report  is  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  services  rendered  to  other 
public  Departments  by  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  have  been  neither 
few  nor  unimportant,  but  the 
space  taken  up  in  this  article  pre- 


cludes more  than  the  barest  refer- 
ence to  them.  From  1848  to  1850 
it  undertook  and  completed  for  the 
Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commis- 
sion a  special  triangulation  and 
survey  of  London  and  eight  miles 
round.  Observatories  for  the  theo- 
dolite were  erected  above  the  cross 
on  the  dome  of  St  Paul's,  and  on 
the  north-west  tower  of  West- 
minster Abbey  ;  and  a  great  many 
levels  were  taken  along  the  streets. 
The  Survey  has  furnished  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  at 
different  times  to  carry  out  various 
special  surveys  abroad — at  Jerusa- 
lem, Sinai,  Cyprus,  the  Cape,  Can- 
ada, British  Columbia,  and  else- 
where. Important  work  has  been 
done  for  the  Admiralty,  the  For- 
eign, Colonial,  India,  and  other 
Government  offices;  while,  ever 
since  1858-59,  when  the  eyes  of  the 
country  were  turned  to  the  ques- 
tion of  national  defences,  the  War 
Office  has  been  putting  the  Survey 
Department  under  pretty  constant 
requisition. 

The  State  has  had  from  South- 
ampton maps  of  Turkey,  maps  of 
the  Servian  and  Turco- Persian 
frontiers,  maps  of  Afghanistan, 
maps  of  the  Transvaal,  of  Van- 
couver Island,  of  the  Oregon 
Territory,  and  so  on.^  The  Regis- 
trar-General's Department  has  laid 
the  Survey  under  contribution  for 
the  delimitation  of  civil  boun- 
daries, and  the  computation  of  the 
civil  areas  of  the  country,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Census  returns. 
Her  Majesty's  Boundary  Commis- 
sions for  redistribution  of  seats 
under  the  several  franchise  bills 
have  in  each  case  drawn  largely  on 
its  resources.  Under  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  two  Engineer  officers 
of  the  Survey,  Lieutenants  Daw- 
son and  Drummond,  prepared  the 
maps  required  for  the  Boundary 


*  See  the  Director-Generara  various  reports  to  Parliament* 
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Commission.  In  1868,  six  Sur- 
vey officers  were  appointed  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Farliamen- 
tat^r  Boundaries,  and  assisted  in 
holding  the  local  inquiries.  On 
that  occasion  Sir  Heniy  James, 
Director  of  the  Survey,  prepared 
and  published  for  the  Commission- 
ers' Report  a  very  large  number 
of  maps.  Similarly,  the  Depart- 
ment was  suddenly  called  upon 
under  the  recent  Seats  Bill  to  fur- 
nish an  immense  number  of  special 
maps  for  Sir  John  Lambert's  Boun- 
dary Commission;  ^  and  a  large  fur- 
ther supply,  embodying  the  altera- 
tions made  in  Committee,  followed. 
The  demand  was  very  urgent,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  work  extra 
time  night  and  day.  The  total 
number  of  maps  supplied  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Commission  was 
about  453,000.  In  this  instance, 
there  were  six  officers  from  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  and  two  ex- 
Survey  officers,  sitting  either  as 
commissioners  or  assistant  commis- 
sioners. In  Ireland,  special  sur- 
veys have  been  made  for  the  Irish 
Church  Temporalities  Commission ; 
and  the  State  surveyors  have  for 
long  been  doing  work  for  the  Val- 
uation Department,  for  the  Land 
Judges'  Court,  and  for  the  Land 
Commission.  Special  maps  have 
been  supplied  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  to  the  Stationery 
Office.  The  Geological  Survey  of 
the  kingdom  sends  its  £eld  data 
to  Southampton  and  Mountjoy, 
and  the  details  are  engraved  on 
a  separate  set  of  copperplates  for 
the  use  of  that  bureau.  In  short, 
most  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments, and  many  public  bodies 
besides  those  enumerated,  have 
at  one  time   or   another  come  to 


the  National  Survey  for  assist- 
ance. 

Reproduction  of  facsimiles  of 
ancient  MSS.  by  photo-zincography 
is  another  important  branch  of  work 
which  has  fallen  to  the  Survey.  The 
Great  and  Little  Domesday-books, 
the  original  black-letter  Prayer- 
book  of  1636,  ancient  Anglo-Saxon 
charters,  including  the  priceless 
Ashbumham  collection,  with  many 
other  series  of  selected  national 
documents  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, have  been  copied  and  pub- 
lished through  the  Southampton 
Office,  under  the  three-and-twenty 
yeahs'  editorship  of  an  accomplish- 
ed gentleman  expert,  Mr  Basevi 
Sanders,  late  Deputy  -  Keeper  of 
H.M.'s  Records. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  name  a 
scientific  labour  of  the  utmost  im- 
port and  interest  which  has  de- 
volved on  the  Survey  Department 
— the  conducting  of  comparisons 
of  the  lineal  standards  of  other 
countries  with  those  of  our  own. 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last, 
mention  of  a  most  interesting  and 
notable  scientific  operation,  in 
which  the  Ordnance  Survey  took 
part  in  1861.  This  was  the  con- 
nection of  the  triangulation  of 
Great  Britain  with  that  of  France, 
and  its  extension  into  Belgium,  the 
former  part  of  the  work  being  al- 
most a  repetition  of  Roy's  proceed- 
ings in  1787,  already  described. 
The  immediate  object  was,  by  con- 
necting the  triangulation  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium with  our  own,  to  affi>rd  the 
means  of  computing  the  geometri- 
cal length  of  a  grand  arc  of  paral- 
lel in  latitude  52^,  between  our 
station  at  Yalentia,  in  the  south- 
west of  Ireland,  the  most  westerly 


^  A  leading  article  in  the  '  Times '  of  2d  March  1885  says,  in  reference  to 
these  maps, —  '*  The  Commissioners  give  the  credit  for  them  to  the  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Department,  and  are  profuse  in  expressing  a  gratitude  which 
every  reader  of  the  reports  will  feel  almost  equally  with  themselves. " 
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point  of  Europe,  and  the  Russian 
station  at  Oursk,  on  the  river 
Oural.  Then,  this  length  so  com- 
puted could  be  compared  with  the 
same  distance  ascertained  astron- 
omically, by  means  of  the  difference 
of  the  longitude  at  the  two  stations, 
which  the  Astronomer-Boyal  had 
previously  determined,  with  the 
greatest  precision,  by  the  inter- 
change of  telegraphic  signals. 
Several  of  the  old  stations  of  1787 
were  re-established,  as  Fairlight 
and  Paddlesworth  on  one  side,  and 
Montlambert,  Gravelines,  Mont- 
Cassel,  and  Dunkerque  on  the 
other.  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
Cameron,  1  then  executive  officer 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  was  given 
charge  of  the  English  military 
party :  Colonel  L^vret,  of  the 
Imperial  Staff,  superintended  the 
French  share  of  the  undertaking. 
The  observations  were  to  be  dupli- 
cated by  the  delegates  of  both  na- 
tions, each  side  using  precisely  the 
same  stations,  and  sharing  the  cost 
of  erecting  the  necessary  observa- 
tories. ,We  made  use  of  the  old 
Kamsden's  3-feet  theodolite,  and 
of  a  24-inch  and  an  18-inch  instru- 
ment. Our  French  colleagues  stuck 
to  their  repeating  circles.  Some 
fine  specimens  of  scaffolds  to  carry 
the  theodolites  were  erected  by  Mr 
Beaton  (an  ex-sei^eant  of  Engin- 
eers), some  of  which  were  in  most 
difficult  positions,  and  exhibited 
great  skill  in  their  construction. 
The  usual  signals,  including  helio- 
stats  by  day,  and  reflecting-lamps 


by  night,  were  made  use  of.  We 
began  our  work  on  the  Kentish 
coast  in  May  1861,  and  our  observ- 
ing parties  crossed  over  to  France 
in  the  summer,  one  or  other  of 
them  remaining  there  from  August 
to  the  end  of  January  1862.  The 
weather  turned  very  foggy  and 
stormy  towards  the  end  of  the 
time,  and  on  the  10th  November, 
at  Harlettes  station,  the  scaffold 
staging,  80  feet  high,  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  French  offi- 
cers, was  blown  down  in  a  very 
severe  gale.  Our  sappers,  how- 
ever, who  were  encamped  there, 
speedily  restored  it.  Mount  Kem- 
mel,  near  Ypres  in  Belgium,  was 
the  last  station  observed  from  by 
our  24-inch  instrumental  party; 
this  was  done  towards  the  end  of 
November.  On  the  15th  March 
1861,  M.  Thouvenel  informed  our 
ambassador  (Lord  Cowley)  that 
the  Pr^fets  of  the  two  departments 
of  the  Nord  and  Pas-de-Calais  had 
been  invited  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  render  every  assistance 
to  our  people ;  and  the  most  per- 
fect accord  seems  to  have  existed 
throughout  this  "grande  opera- 
tion" among  all  concerned.^  An 
official  treatise  on  the  computa- 
tions, all  of  which  were  under  his 
immediate  superintendence,  was 
drawn  up  by  Captain  Ross  Clarke ; 
and  an  excellent  little  account  of 
the  field-work,  by  Captain  Le  Poer 
Trench,  RE.,  isadd^;  both  these 
officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
having  been  engaged  in  the  joint 


*  Afterwards  Director-General  of  the  Survey,  in  succession  to  Sir  H.  James. 
General  Cameron's  death,  in  1878,  deprived  the  Department  of  one  who  had 
long  been  intimately  associated  with  it,  and  whose  technical  knowledge,  sound 
judgment,  and  unvarying  urbanity  will  ever  be  remembered  by  those  whose  privi- 
lege it  was  to  serve  under  him. 

*  Marshal  Bandon  writes  to  M.  Thouvenel:  "Votre  Excellence  comprendra 
qu*il  est  convenable  et  de  plus  n^cessaire  au  succto  de  cette  grande  operation,  que 
les  deux  pays  y  participent  autant  que  possible  dans  la  m6me  mesure  et  avec  le 
plus  parfait  accord. "  And  M.  Chazot,  addressing  the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister, 
says  :  '*  Nous  efforcerons  de  procurer  aux  Ing<^nieurs  anglais  qui  en  seront  chargi^s 
toutes  les  facilit^s  desirables  et  le  concours  le  plus  empress^." 
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enterprise.  Such,  then,  was  this 
piece  of  work,  which  in  so  many 
respects  recalls  Roy's  skilful  oper- 
ation, and  which,  like  his,  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  all  those  en- 
gaged in  it.  The  results  were  most 
valuable,  and  led  up  to  that  com- 
parison we  have  already  alluded 
to,  of  the  national  lineal  standards 
of  so  many  Continental  States  with 
our  own.  Without  such  compari- 
son the  geometrical  admeasurement 
of  what  Airy  described  as  "  prob- 
ably the  longest  arc  of  parallel  that 
man  will  ever  measure,"  ^ — an  arc 
about  75°  in  length,  or  over  a  fifth 
of  the  entire  circle  of  parallel, — 
could  never  have  been  satisfactor- 
ily achieved. 

As  a  proof  of  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  other  countries  in  the 
work  of  the  British  Survey,  we 
may  instance  the  fact  that  at  dif- 
ferent times  officers  have  been  sent 
from  foreign  and  colonial  Govern- 
ments to  receive  instruction  at  the 
Ordnance  Survey  headquarters, 
Southampton,  especially  in  the 
art  of  photo-zincography;  indeed, 
nearly  every  European  State  has 
done  this.  In  1868,  for  example. 
Colonel  Zimmermann,  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  of  the  Prussian  army,  and 
director  of  their  topographical  de- 
partment, was  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land to  learn  our  organisation  and 
methods  of  work ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  visited  our  surveying 
parties  both  in  the  field  and  office. 
Colonel  Stubendorf  of  the  Russian 
staff,  and  Professor  Davidson  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
visited  Southampton  in  1875  with 
a  like  object.  At  one  time,  also, 
the  training  of  officers  and  men  for 
the  Indian  Government  caused  a 
very  frequent   demand   upon   the 


resources  of  the  Southampton 
establishment.  The  Director 
General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
it  may  be  here  mentioned,  is  an 
ex  officio  honorary  member  of  the 
International  Geodesic  Associa- 
tion, the  permanent  commission  of 
which  is  presided  over  by  General 
Prince  Ibafiez. 

To  bring  our  review  of  the  his- 
tory and  work  of  the  National 
Survey  up  to  the  present  time, 
there  remains  only  to  notice  the 
large  augmentation  of  its  force 
which  took  place  in  1881,  and 
resulted  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
what  steps  should  be  taken  "to 
simplify  the  title  to  land,  and  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  thereof." 
This  Committee  was  appointed  in 
the  session  of  1878,  and  sat  on  till 
June  of  the  following  year,  when 
it  made  its  report. 

"  In  1880,"  writes  General  Cooke, 
"  the  question  of  facilitating  the  traD»- 
fer  of  land  was  brought  prominently 
forward,  and,  as  a  good  map  of  the 
country  on  a  sufficient  scale  is  one 
of  the  most  important  desiderata  for 
dealing  successiuUy  with  that  ques- 
tion, the  attention  of  the  country  and 
of  Parliament  was  called  to  the  great 
desirability  of  completing  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  at  an  earlier  date.  It 
was  therefore  determined  that  the 
stiiff  of  the  Survey  should  be  about 
doubled,  so  that  the  work  should  be 
completed  in  1890  instead  of  in  1900 
as  was  previously  contemplated;  and 
the  necessary  step  are  being  taken  to 
carry  out  this  object."* 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty 
of  suddenly  increasing  so  largely 
the  strength  of  trained  employees, 
it  was  smoothly  and  most  success- 


^  Letter  to  Treasury,  18th  September  1860,  advocating  re-establishment  of 
geodesic  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

*  Director-General's  Annual  Report  to  Parliament  on  Ordnance  Survey,  1881, 
p.  4. 
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fully  accomplished.  And  the  re- 
sult promises  to  more  than  justify 
the  forecast  made  of  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  progress  which  would 
ensue;  for  we  shall  probably  be 
well  within  the  pledge  given  to 
Parliament  and  iJie  nation  as  to 
the  completion  of  the  Cadastral 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1890,  provided  always  that  the 
necessary  annual  funds  continue  to 
be  voted,  and  no  unforeseen  causes 
of  delay  arise  beyond  the  control 
of  those  who  conduct  it. 

We  have  now  endeavoured   to 
fulfil  the  aim  with  which  we  set 
out  —  namely,    to    trace    the    be- 
ginnings of  the  National  Survey, 
the   outlines   of    its   history,    its 
gradual    development,    its    organ- 
isation,   its    work;    what    it    is, 
and    what   it    has    done   for  the 
country.     To  the  question — in  our 
own   experience  not  seldom   put, 
and  by  persons  who  ought  to  be 
better  informed  —  What  are  the 
objects  the  Survey  subserves  1  it 
may  be  well  to  give  here  a  cate- 
gorical answer.     These  principally 
are  :  (1)  military,  and  specially  for 
laying  out  the  national  defences ; 
(2)  geodetic;   (3)  geological;   (4) 
hydrographic,  as  supplying  accu- 
rate coast  details  to  the  nautical 
surveyor;    (5)  archaeological;    (6) 
topographic;    (7)  for   engineering 
purposes  of    all  kinds   connected 
with  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  water-works,  gas-works, 
drainage  -  works,    telegraphs,   rail- 
ways, roads,  canals,  harbours,  and 
so  forth ;  (8)  mineral  surveys ;  (9) 
parliamentary,    in     reference     to 
standing  orders;   (10)  sanitation, 
as  under  the  various  Acts  relating 
to  the  public  health;  (11)  delimi- 
tation of  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal divisions  of  the  country,  elec- 
toral divisions,  municipal,  county, 
hundred,    parochial,  <S:c. ;  (12)  to 
facilitate  the  adjustment  of  juris- 
dictional areas,  both  governmental 


and  for  local  assessments,  as  dis- 
tricts under  the  poor-law,  under 
school  boards,  under  urban  or  rural 
sanitary  authorities,  quarter  and 
petty  sessional,  assize,  police,  post- 
al, and  so  on;  (13)  census  and 
statistical  information;  (14)  the 
enclosure  and  reclamation  of  waste 
lands;  (15)  registration  of  title; 
(16)  simplifying  and  cheapening 
conveyances  of  land,  deeds  of  sale, 
leases,  and  all  transfers  of  landed 
property;  (17)  for  miscellaneous 
uses  of  general  public  or  private 
interest.  This,  then,  though  far 
from  being  an  exhaustive  list,  is 
a  goodly  enough  one  to  furnish 
forth  an  ample  raiaon  (THre  for 
the  prosecution  and  maintenance 
of  a  national  cadastral  survey. 

To  return  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1878-79  on  title  and 
transfer  of  land.  Nothing  could 
be  more  significant  than  the  refer- 
ences to  the  Ordnance  Survey  in 
its  Report : — 

"As  regards  scale  and  accuracy," 
says  the  E^Bport,  "  the  recent  Cadastral 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  leaves  little  or  nothing 
to  be  desired.  .  .  .  Indeed  the 
best  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
25-inch  to  a  mile  survey  is  furnished 
by  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  solicitors 
use  it  wherever  they  can.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately  "  (and  this  was  true  at 
the  time)  "  neither  the  larger  nor  the 
smaller  survey  have  been  pushed  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  could  oe  wished. 
Your  Committee  believe  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  overrate  the  value  of  a 
correct  official  survey  as  a  means  of 
preventing  confusion  of  boundaries 
and  facilitating  the  identification  of 
property,  and  they  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  the  important  work  of  sur- 
veying England  and  Wales  on  both 
scales  should  be  resumed  and  com- 
pleted with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

And  the  Co&mittee  conclude 
their  Report  with  certain  recom- 
mendations, this  being  among 
them  :    ''  The   immediate    comple- 
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tion  of  the  Cadastral  Survey  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  its  obliga- 
tory adoption  (subject  to  such  modi- 
fications as  may  from  time  to  time 
become  necessary)  for  identifying 
and  describing  property."  Coming 
to  the  minutes  of  evidence,  we  find 
Mr  Dees  (Q.  702)  stating  that 
"the  Ordnance  Survey  is  of  the 
utmost  value  to  every  one  dealing 
with  property."  But  weightier 
still  is  the  testimony  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Cairns.  (Q.  2912)— 
"  Does  not  your  lordship  think 
that  the  pressing  forward  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  25  inches  to 
the  mile  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  landowners,  vendors,  and  pur- 
chasers?" "I  should  think  very 
great  indeed."  (2913)— "It  would 
dispense  with  the  necessity  for  any 
land  map,  would  it  noti"  "On 
an  extensive  scale  it  would  dis- 
pense with  all  estate  plans,  I  should 
think."  With  such  views  as  these 
before  the  Government,  we  can 
understand  how  it  came  about  that 
the  Ordnance  Survey  was  forth- 
with accelerated,  and  the  annual 
vote  very  soon  more  than  doubled. 

That  this  question  of  imminent 
legislative  reforms,  in  the  direction 
of  vastly  simplifying  the  acquisi- 
tion and  transfer  of  land,  the  reg- 
istration of  title,  *kc.,  is  going  to 
be  intimately  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  Imperial  Cadastral 
Survey,  must  be  self-evident.  It 
is  a  question  entirely  outside  the 
range  of  party  politics.  It  matters 
not  what  Government  may  be  in 
power,  the  Ordnance  Survey  25- 
inch  maps,  with  every  enclosure 
marked  down  on  them  and  identi- 
fied by  a  parcel  area  and  reference 
number,  both  enfaced,  as  they  now 
are,  on  the  map  itself,  must  be- 
come the  indispensable  basis  of 
any  such  schemes  of  land  reform. 

Indeed  one  need  not  go  beyond 
the   sister  isle   to  see   what    the 


official  maps,  although  these  are 
mainly  on  no  larger  scale  than  six 
inches  to  the  mUe,  have  done  in 
this  direction  for  the  community. 

"We  are  informed,"  says  the  Re- 
port of  Mr  Walpole's  Commission  on 
Kegistration  of  Title  (1867X  "  by  com- 
petent witnesses,  that  the  Ordnanoe 
Survey  of  Ireland  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  valuable  acts  of  practical 
government  that  has  ever  been  carried 
out  in  Ireland.  The  maps  are  in 
almost  universal  use  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  in  the  sale  of  land, 
and  in  the  valuation  of  land  for  public 
and  private  purposes." 

Amid  the  wrangle  of  tongues 
and  pens,  the  sowing  of  disanion, 
and  the  general  chaos  of  ideas 
abroad  to-day  in  respect  of  that 
most  unhappy  country,  when  senti- 
mentaliste  are  bidding  fair  to  make 
all  practical  government  of  it  im- 
possible,  and  their  heads  are  being 
turned  over  the  "Frankenstein" 
their  folly  and  feebleness  have 
created,  it  is  something  for  the 
Survey  to  be  able  to  point  to  a  bit 
of  firm  ground  like  this  out  of  the 
muddy  waters. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  con- 
clusion of  our  subject — ^the  question 
of  the  future  of  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey, and,  as  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  it,  the  question  of  a  periodical 
revision  of  the  Survey  maps.  The 
time  has  now  arrived  when  the 
consideration  of  this  matter  can 
no  longer  be  delayed.  Within  a 
few  months  hence  the  surveyors 
will  be  beginning  to  fall  out  o£ 
work,  and  by  the  end  of  1887  it 
is  probable  that  the  entire  Cadas- 
tral Survey  of  the  kingdom,  so  far 
as  the  field-surveying  stage  goes, 
will  have  been  completed.  There 
is  now  a  magnificent  trained  staff 
of  outdoor  officials,  and  before  they 
have  to  be  discharged  wholesale,  it 
will  be  well  to  ms^e  sure  that  the 
State  has  no  further  need  of  their 
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services ;  because,  once  gone,  it  is 
no  easy  thing  to  get  them  back 
again.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  we 
shall  stand  a  year  or  two  hence  as 
r^ards  work  done.  Ireland,  the 
first  part  of  the  British  Isles  to 
have  had  a  comparatively  large- 
scale  survey,  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  county  of  Dublin  and  the 
larger  towns,  mapped  on  no  greater 
scale  than  six  inches  to  the  mile. 
The  Irish  six-inch  survey  was  fin- 
ished about  1842;  but  it  was  at 
first  intended  only  to  survey  and 
map  the  country  by  town-lands, 
without  showing  subdivisions  of 
fields — and  nearly  all  the  Ulster 
counties  were  done  in  this  way  to 
begin  with.  But  it  was  found 
that  for  Sir  Richard  Griffith's  gen- 
eral valuation  of  Ireland  this  was 
insufficient,  and  the  system  was 
changed,  so  as  to  supply  the  de- 
tails of  enclosures  of  land.  In 
1844  it  was  decided  to  go  back 
upon  the  Ulster  work  and  sup- 
plement it  with  the  fields,  and  this 
special  revision  went  on  till  its 
completion  in  1868.  A  further 
general  revision  of  the  whole  six- 
inch  map  of  the  island,  bringing 
all  details  up  to  date,  then  began, 
and  is  still  in  progress.  Undoubt- 
edly a  large  quantity  of  the  land 
in  Ireland  is  bog  or  mountain 
waste,  for  which  a  six-inch  map 
is  ample.  But  that  a  want  is  felt 
in  many  instances  for  larger-scale 
maps  is  evidenced  by  the  number 
of  special  surveys  we  have  under- 
taken, and  are  still  undertaking, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Land 
Judges'  Court.  Were  a  Cadastral 
Survey  of  Ireland  beginning  now 
(instead  of  as  in  1824),  there  can 
be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  culti- 
vated country  would  be  mapped 
on  the  25-inch  scale.  Scotland 
has  a  25-inch  map  of  all  its  arable 
lands,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
certain   counties  surveyed  before 


Government  adopted  that  scale. 
These,  unluckily,  are  just  the 
counties  which,  having  been  the 
first  selected  for  survey,  include 
the  most  valuable  agricultural 
areas.  The  premier  Scottish  shire 
(Mid-Lothian),  Fife,  Haddington, 
Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown,  are 
among  them.  England  and  Wales 
will  have  been  entirely  surveyed 
on  the  25-inch  scale,  except  moun- 
tain or  very  extensive  moorland 
tracts,  and  —  mirahile  dictiCy  it 
might  be  thought  —  except  also 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  which 
two  counties  were  surveyed  and 
mapped  on  the  six-inch  scale  be- 
fore the  ^-^nF^^  cadastre  was  sanc- 
tioned. Here  then,  indeed,  is  an 
anomaly.  Save  London  and  its 
environs,  what  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  can  compare  in  industrial 
importance  with  these  two  northern 
English  counties?  Yet  they  pos- 
sess (excluding  the  town  maps) 
nothing  larger  than  a  six-inch  sur- 
vey, some  parts  of  it  upwards  of 
forty  years  old,  for  the  survey  of 
Lancashire  was  executed  in  1840- 
48,  and  that  of  Yorkshire  in  1840- 
54.  In  the  interval,  conceive  what 
the  changes  have  been  in  the 
southern  or  manufacturing  por- 
tions of  these  counties.  Whole 
towns  have  sprung  up,  and  prob- 
ably in  many  cases  swept  away 
almost  every  vestige  of  the  old 
landmarks,  so  that  much  of  the 
face  of  the  country  would  now  be 
barely  recognisable.  These  dis- 
tricts are  covered  with  a  net  of 
new  railways ;  old  factories  are 
gone,  new  ones  have  grown  up 
broadcast.  The  moneyed  interests 
of  these  great  trading  counties  are 
incalculable.  How  much  longer 
are  they  going  to  be  content  with 
a  six-inch  map,  already  thirty  to 
forty  years  out  of  date,  and  (if  we 
exclude  one  or  two  isolated  special 
25-inch  surveys)  without  so  much 
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as  a  parcel  area  to  it,  when  the 
rest  of  the  country,  much  of  it 
non-manufacturing,  is  rejoicing  in 
its  25-inch  map,  with  the  area  of 
every  field  and  enclosure  given 
computed  to  the  thousandth  of 
an  acre) 

Fortunately  we  are  not  without 
indications  of  the  views  in  author- 
itative quarters  on  this  subject. 
"The  question,"  said  Lord  Bury, 
in  a  memorandum  laid  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  1861,  "of  re- 
plotting  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
or  all  Ireland,  on  the  TyW^^  scale, 
may  be  well  postponed  till  Eng- 
land and  Wales  are  surveyed." 
Well,  England  and  Wales  are  all 
but  surveyed.  But  the  evidence 
of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  when 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Treas- 
ury, before  Lord  Duncan's  Com- 
mittee in  1856,  is  more  to  the 
point.  Asked  (Q.  103)—"  Do  you 
contemplate  that  the  whole  of 
England  and  Ireland  should  be 
ultimately  resurveyed  on  the  large 
scale  of  24  inches?"  (afterwards 
fixed  at  25.344  inches),  he  replies : 
"Ultimately,  after  Scotland  has 
been  completed."  (104)— "You 
would  propose  that  Scotland  should 
be  completed  upon  the  24-inch 
scale  under  the  reservations  you 
have  made,  and  that  England  and 
Ireland  should  afterwards  be  re- 
surveyed  upon  the  same  scale?" 
"  That  is  my  opinion." 

But,  further — to  pass  from  the 
particular  cases  just  cited,  where 
it  is  renewal  of  old  surveys  on  a 
larger  scale  that  is  in  question — 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a  general 
periodical  revision  of  the  national 
maps,  in  order  to  keep  them  up 
to  date.  From  month  to  month, 
from  year  to  year,  an  incessant 
element  of  change  is  at  work  upon 
the  face  of  the  country.  It  may 
be  more  here,  it  may  be  less  there, 
but    everywhere    alterations    are 


taking  place.  Houses  are  being 
pulled  down,  hedges  stubbed  up, 
fields  thrown  into  one,  old  woods 
cleared  off,  waste  lands  brought 
under  the  plough;  and  new  ob- 
jects take  their  place.  The  addi- 
tions are  greater  than  the  sub- 
tractions. In  the  environs  of 
large  towns,  building  for  the  most 
part  goes  on  apace :  in  such  as 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Birmingham,  a  year  or  two  makes 
an  immense  alteration  to  the  ca- 
dastral map;  while  round  about 
London — the  survey  of  which  was 
a  gigantic  undertaking,  and  lasted 
from  1863  to  1873,  so  that  it  is 
now  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  years 
old — the  accessions  in  the  way  of 
buildings,  north,  south,  east^  and 
west,  must  be  something  enor- 
mous. Then,  the  altitude  marks 
cut  on  milestones,  gate*pillais, 
houses,  <&c.,  are  often  disturbed; 
or  subsidence  may  take  place,  so 
that  these  require  occasional  res- 
toration. Then,  again,  the  civil 
boundaries  of  the  country  undeigo 
many  changes  in  the  course  of 
years.  Municipal  boroughs  are 
extended,  new  towns  are  incor- 
porated, parliamentary  boroughs 
are  created,  suppressed,  or  altered; 
divisions  of  counties  are  changed, 
parishes  are  being  pared  down,  or 
added  to,  or  ama^famated  with 
detached  parts  of  others  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  under 
the  powers  of  the  Divided  Parishes 
Act.  Evidently,  therefore,  to  re- 
cord all  these  mutations  demands 
a  systematic  correction  of  the  car 
dastral  maps  from  timer  to  time 
on  the  ground.  The  intervals  at 
which  this  should  be  done  have 
been  variously  estimated  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years ;  some  have  rated 
a  longer  period ;  but  all  are  agreed 
that  a  regular  periodical  revision 
of  the  maps  is  a  aine  quA  ntm^ 
Again  let  us  hear  the  evidence 
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of  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  who  speaks 
in  this  matter  with  no  uncertain 
sound.  Lord  Duncan's  Committee 
are  discussing  revision  of  the  large 
Ordnance  maps.  "  I  contemplate," 
says  Sir  Charles  (Q.  124),  "a  per- 
manent staff  for  this  purpose;  I 
consider  that  it  should  be  a  per- 
manent Government  department, 
and  I  would  have  the  maps  re- 
vised from  time  to  time.  That 
was  one  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Treasury  Minute  of 
October  1840,  when  the  six-inch 
scale  was  originally  established  in 
Great  Britain."  (Q.  1 57)—"  What 
I  understand  you  to  say  is,  that 
in  your  opinion  a  large  body  of 
engineers  will  probably  in  future 
be,  as  it  has  been,  in  the  perma- 
nent employ  of  the  Government  : 
you  thir^  they  may  be  occasion- 
ally employed  in  revising  the  Ord- 
nance Survey?"  "I  go  beyond 
that.  I  consider  that  an  auth- 
entic, detailed,  national  survey 
is  so  important  for  the  efficient 
and  economical  transaction  of  the 
business  of  this  country,  that 
even  supposing  we  had  no  corps 
of  Engineers,  and  no  Sappers  and 
Miners,  it  would  still  be  a  highly 
profitable  employment  of  public 
money  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  body 
of  experienced  skilled  surveyors  to 
conduct  these  operations;  but  hav- 
ing a  corps  of  scientific  Engineers, 
and  a  trained  and  highly  efficient 
body  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  I 
think  they  may  be  very  beneficially 
employed  in  this  work;  and  not 
only  will  they  always  be  available 
in  time  of  war,  but  their  military 
capacity  and  general  intelligence 
will  be  much  improved  by  the  ex- 
perience they  have  acquired  in  this 
service.  That  has  been  proved  in 
the  course  of  the  present  war." 
As  to  the  extent  of  revision  that 
might  be  looked  for,  this  is  what 
a    very    eminent    civil    engineer. 


Mr  Thomas  Hawksley,  told  Lord 
Bury's  Committee  in  1861:  "The 
first  time  upon,  which  I  used  to  a 
great  extent  the  6 -inch  map  was, 
I  think,  in  1846,  upon  the  great 
Liverpool  waterworks;  it  was  a 
survey  which  extended  over  32 
miles  in  length,  and  we  found 
that  map  exceedingly  useful;  but 
in  referring  to  that  map  since  that 
period,  I  find  so  many  changes 
made  in  the  country  in  all  parts  of 
it,  that  although  you  do  not  want 
an  entirely  new  survey,  yet  you 
want  practically  a  revision  al- 
ready." Already;  but  this  was 
five  -  and  -  twenty  years  ago,  and 
no  general  revision  of  Lancashire 
has  taken  place  in  the  interim. 
Here  is  what  the  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Ellice,  M.P.,  supported 
by  the  future  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  Evelyn 
(then  Mr)  Denison — both  of  whom 
were  opposed  at  the  time  to  the 
adoption  of  a  Government  25-inch 
or  "  property  "  survey  —  thought 
thirty  years  since  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  way  of  revision  of  such 
a  survey : — 

"  Your  Committee,"  they  wished  to 
say  in  the  Report  prepired  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Duncan,  "upon 
these  confiicting  statements  have  diffi- 
culty in  giving  a  decided  opinion  as 
to  the  amount  of  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  a  property  survey.  That  there 
would  be  some  advantage  is  undeuia- 
ble,  but  to  what  extent  appears  proble- 
matical. This  point,  however,  is  incon- 
testable— that  any  lasting  advantage 
must  entirely  depend  upon  the  consent 
of  Parliament  to  keep  up  as  a  per- 
manent addition  to  the  establishment 
of  the  country  a  staff  of  surveyors  ex- 
clusively employed  in  the  constant 
revision  of  these  property  plans. 
Such  revision,  involving  fresh  sur- 
veys, must  necessarily  be  maintained; 
otherwise,  looking  to  the  never-ceas- 
ing change  in  the  subdivision  of  land 
and  disposition  of  buildings,  from  either 
natural  or  artificial  causes,  the  plans 
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would  within  a  very  few  years  become 
valueless  as  public  records.  They 
would  represent  as  facts  things  that 
no  longer  existed,  and  would  tend  to 
mislead  rather  than  to  assist."  ^ 

Lsustly,  we  will  quote  from  the 
official  report  to  Parliament  for 
1884  by  Colonel  Stotherd,  O.B., 
the  present  Director-General  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey : — 

"  Owing  to  the  great  changes  that 
are  constantly  being  made  by  the 
enclosure  of  waste  lands,  erection  of 
buildings,  and  other  alterations  in  the 
face  of  the  country,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  revise  the  published  plans 
periodically.  .  .  .  The  revision" 
(a  small  experimental  one)  "of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  the  survey  of 
which  was  made  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  indicates  that  during  this  period 
very  extensive  alterations  have  oc- 
curred, and  that  our  present  maps  are, 
as  regards  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  districts  of  those  two  counties, 
practically  obsolete.  .  .  .  On  the 
completion  of  the  survey  of  England 
and  Wales,  now  rapidly  dm  wing  to  a 
close,  it  will  be  a  convenient  time  to 
begin  the  revision,  as  we  shall  then 
have  a  trained  staff  of  surveyors  ready 
to  commence,  who,  if  there  be  no  work 
for  them,  must  be  discharged  —a  pro- 
ceeding it  is  desirable  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  avoid."  2 

This  question,  then,  of  a  general 
systematic  revision  of  the  national 
maps,  it  is  for  the  Government 
and  Parliament  to  settle,  and  that 
soon.  Nee  mora^  tiee  requies. 
There  must  be  no  standing  still. 
The  labours  of  a  century  have 
built  up  a  magnificent  edifice,  the 
like  of  which  no  country  in  the 
world  possesses,  as  indeed  no  coun- 
try but  our  own  has  ever  had 
placed  in  its  hands  in  print  ex- 
haustive results  of  such   a   kind. 


So  far  the  nation  unquestionably 
owes  to  the  Legislature  and  the 
Executive  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
having  conceived  and   carried  on 
to  within  measurable  distance  of 
successful  accomplishment  so  her- 
culean an  enterprise.      But  John 
Bull  must  not  flatter  himself  that 
the  work  of  the  Imperial  Survey 
at  home,  from  which  he  derives  so 
many  benefits,  is  incontinently  to 
come  to  an  end.      He  is  shrewd 
enough  to  know  that  you  cannot 
erect  a  costly  structure  and  then 
leave  it  alone,  and  expend  no  more 
money  on  it ;  or  launch  one  of  the 
giant  vessels  he  is  so  justly  proud 
of,   and    expect    it    to    float  the 
waters  for  all  time  without  ever  a 
refit  or  resurvey.    For  a  very  mod- 
erate sum   compared    with    their 
first  cost  the  State  maps  can  be 
kept  up  to  date,  once  we  can  over- 
take   the    alterations  which    are 
continually  taking  place  over  the 
surface  of  the  land.     But  a  stem- 
chase  is  a  long  chase,  and  after  a 
certain  interval  has  been  reached, 
every  year's  delay  in  revising  the 
surveys  drifts  us  further  and  fur- 
ther to  leeward.    Already  so  much 
of  the  country  is  in  need  of  revi- 
sion,  that  a  considerable    outlay 
will  probably  be  required  in  the 
first  instance — larger  or  smaller, 
according  to  the  time  it  is  spread 
over  —  to  pull  up  arrears,  before 
we  can  consider  ourselves   fairly 
abreast    o!    the    changes.       Still, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
conducting  the  revision  in  a  rega> 
lar  and  methodic  manner,  provided 
the  requisite  funds  are  forthcom> 
ing.      If  it   is   decided   that  the 
work    is   to   cover,   say,   a   dozen 
years  distributed  over   the  whole 


^  Report  of  Select  Committee  to  the  Lower  House  on  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Scotland,  6th  May  1856,  p.  xviii. 

^  His  Report  for  1885,  published  since  these  sheets  went  to  press,  is  equally 
emphatic  on  this  point. 
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country,  or,  in  othei^  words,  that 
each  locality  is  to  be  corrected 
every  twelve  years,  then,  obviously, 
some  such  plan  as  the  partition  of 
the  kingdom  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  revisional  survey  districts, 
of  which  twelve  is  a  multiple,  at 
once  suggests  itself,  each  such  dis- 
trict to  occupy  the  corresponding 
quotient  of  time — one  year,  two 
years,  or  whatever  it  may  be — in 
its  rectification;  and,  when  the 
last  of  the  districts  has  been  re- 
vised, then  it  will  be  time  to  begin 
again  with  the  first.  In  particular 
localities,  of  course,  where  building 
or  other  alterations  may  be  going 
on  with  more  than  ordinary  rapid- 
ity, it  may  be  found  necessary  to 
revise  oftener.  A  great  desidera- 
tum will  be  that  what  is  done  in 
the  way  of  revision  for  any  given 
area  should  be  done  quickly,  or 
otherwise  there  will  be  no  suffi- 
cient approximation  to  the  actual 
truth  for  the  time  being  on  any 
set  of  maps.     These,  however,  are 


matters  of  detail  which  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  proper  author- 
ities. Let  them,  and  Parliament, 
and  the  nation,  only  see  to  it  that 
the  noble  inheritance  bequeathed 
to  us  by  Koy  and  his  successors  is 
not  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude 
for  want  of  timely  maintenance. 
We  have  a  fine  State  machine,  in 
trained  hands  and  in  excellent 
working  order;  let  us  take  care 
that  too  many  of  these  hands  are 
not  prematurely  dispersed  beyond 
possibility  of  recall.  We  have  up- 
reared  a  monument  of  priceless 
scientific  and  practical  value,  which 
is  the  envy  of  foreign  States  and 
peoples.  Let  us  as  its  custodians 
not  grudge  the  means  to  keep  it 
in  proper  order.  Else,  instead  of 
being  what  our  great  Continental 
neighbour  has  been  pleased  to 
designate  it — the  model  for  all  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  world — the 
Ordnance  Survey  will  become  a 
reproach  to  us,  nay,  nothing  short 
of  a  national  disgrace. 
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A    TOUR    UPON    WHEELS. 


No  traveller  should  despise  rail- 
ways. Bapid  trains,  lightning 
trains,  are  not  the  worst  triumphs 
of  civilisation.  We  breakfast  one 
morning  in  London,  the  next  morn- 
ing at  Lucerne,  and  dine  that  even- 
ing at  Milan.  We  commit  our- 
selves to  a  sleeping-carriage,  and 
wake  up  some  days  afterwards  at 
Rome  or  Constantinople,  having 
found  all  our  wants  supplied  in 
our  travelling  house.  But  this 
rapidity  is  purchased  at  some  cost. 
There  are  towns  which  habitual 
travellers  never  see.  Early  in  an 
autumn  morning  we  brush  the 
film  from  our  windows  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  hill-fortress  of  Laon, 
or  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims.  If 
we  wish  to  visit  them,  we  must  get 
out  in  the  cold,  and  wait  twenty- 
four  hours  for  another  train.  Other 
names  great  in  history  or  art  pass 
by  lis  unnoticed.  We  know  the 
refreshment-room  of  Amiens  better 
than  its  cathedral.  What  is  the 
remedy  for  this?  We  cannot  re- 
turn to  the  days  of  travelling-car- 
riages. The  old  post-stations  are 
shut  up;  post-horses  and  postil- 
ions are  not  to  be  had.  We 
should  not  like  to  stable  our  own 
horses  in  the  close,  ill -smelling 
hovels  which  would  be  offered  to 
us  for  our  accommodation.  It  is 
poor  fun  to  take  a  walking  tour 
along  the  hard  highroad.  Luckily 
civilisation  has  provided  the  best 
remedy  for  its  own  ravages.  The 
bicycle  supplies  the  place  of  the 
pad-horse,  and  the  tricycle  of  the 
gig.  We  rattle  merrily  along  the 
macadam  at  the  rate  of  seven  or 
eight  miles  an  hour;  our  steeds 
only  need  a  few  drops  of  Tring- 
ham's  oil ;  we  carry  in  our  wallet 
enough  clothes  for  a  night  or  two, 
and   send   our  heavy  luggage   by 


train  or  diligence.  We  are  re- 
stored again  to  the  delights  of  the 
road, — we  see  the  hills,  the  open 
fields,  the  peasantry,  and  the  coun- 
try inns ;  we  stay  in  many  an  old 
town,  foi^otten  since  the  time  of 
our  grandfathers;  we  have  free- 
dom, air,  and  exercise  for  our 
bodies,  and  plenty  of  entertain- 
ment for  our  minds. 

Filled  with  this  idea,  two  friends 
started,  on  a  summer  afternoon, 
from  the  good  city  of  Rouen.  As  we 
mounted  the  steep  slope  which  leads 
up  to  Boos,  we  looked  down  for  the 
last  time  on  the  pools  and  islands 
of  the  Seine,  on  the  towers  of  St 
Ouen  and  the  cathedral,  and  on 
the  tall  chimneys  of  the  manu- 
facturing suburbs.  Trade,  we  were 
told,  is  dull  in  this  rival  of  Man- 
chester, but  Rouen  does  not  lay 
this  to  the  fault  of  the  Republic. 
At  Boos  we  refreshed  ourselves 
with  Normandy  cider,  the  peculiar 
drink  of  the  province,  visited  a 
fifteenth  -  century  dovecot  which 
marks  a  manor  of  the  Abbey  of 
St  Amand,  and  fare  on  the  high- 
road to  Paris.  At  Fleury  we 
cross  the  Andelle,  a  humble  tribu- 
tary of  the  Seine,  mount  the  la- 
borious slope  on  the  other  side, 
take  a  road  to  the  right  which 
leads  to  the  English-looking  vil- 
lage of  Fresne  -  r  Archev^que,  in 
which  a  magnificent  mountain-ash 
full  of  berries  justifies  the  name  of 
the  township.  The  slope  of  a  deep 
Devonshire  lane  opens  a  vista 
which  is  closed  by  the  majestic 
keep  of  Oh&teau  Gaillard,  the 
favourite  child  of  Richard  Coeur- 
de  -  Lion.  We  soon  find  our- 
selves in  the  street  of  Grand  An« 
delys,  and  commit  ourselves  to  the 
hospitality  of  Madame  Leroy  of 
the  Hotel  Grand  Cerf . 
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Les  Andelys,  the  large  and  the 
small,  are  two  of  the  prettiest 
villages  in  France.  The  lesser 
Andelys  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  as  it  flows  in  graceful  curves, 
and  embraces  wooded  islands  in 
its  course ;  the  greater  spreads  in 
a  long  line  up  the  valley.  The 
church  of  Grand  Andelys  is  rich 
with  carved  crockets  and  painted 
windows.  Its  construction  was 
spread  over  three  hundred  years, 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  too  impos- 
ing for  a  village  church,  and  attests 
the  former  splendour  of  the  town 
of  Saint  Olotilde.  Just  opposite 
stands  our  inn,  the  Grand  Cerf,  a 
curiosity  worth  a  visit.  It  was 
the  country  house  of  Nicolas  du 
VaJ,  counsellor  at  the  Parliament 
of  Bouen  in  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
He  built  this  house  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
front  towards  the  street  is  carved 
with  helmeted  heads  and  works  of 
agriculture.  The  lower  storey  con- 
tains the  great  hall,  now  divided 
by  a  partition,  with  its  huge 
chimney,  where  ten  people  can 
warm  themselves  with  ease.  The 
projecting  cover  of  the  fireplace 
is  carved  with  coats  of  arms  and 
other  devices.  We  are  shown  into 
a  large  bedroom  on  the  upper  floor, 
with  two  beds  set  in  deep  alcoves. 
The  room  is  full  of  ancient  furni- 
ture, pottery,  and  pictures.  Three 
large  commodes  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.  are  placed  against  the 
walls.  The  tables  are  so  covered 
with  every  form  of  blue  and  white 
china,  Houen,  Moustiers,  Stras- 
bourg, and  Delft,  that  there  is 
no  room  for  anything  else.  Our 
very  hand-basins  are  of  majolica, 
while  the  walls  are  hidden  with 
clocks,  Flemish  pictures,  ivory 
statuettes,  fragments  of  stained 
glass,  resting  on  large  panels  of 
Beauvais  tapestry.  The  house  is 
a    Mus^e    de    Cluny  on   a  small 


scale,  better  perhaps  to  visit  than 
to  live  in. 

Little  Andelys  owes  its  celeb- 
rity to  the  "saucy"  castle  which 
Hichard  I.  built  in  a  single  year's 
truce,  as  a  barrier  against  France. 
It  remained  untouched  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  lived  in  by  Henri 
IV.  We  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  regret  the  dismantling  of  these 
ancient  buildings,  and  to  wish  that 
they  had  been  quietly  left  to  the 
ravages  of  time.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  that,  as  long  as  they  were  hab- 
itable, but  unkept  and  unguarded, 
they  were  a  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Their  deserted  halls  and 
intricate  passages  found  a  shelter 
for  brigands,  false  coiners,  beggars, 
tramps,  and  vagrants  of  all  kinds. 
It  was  necessary  either  to  garri- 
son them  or  to  destroy  them.  The 
first  course  was  expensive  or  im- 
possible ;  the  second  was  lucrative, 
by  sale  of  the  materials.  Oh&teau 
Gaillard  is  justly  considered  as  the 
high-water  mark  of  castle-building 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
It  dates  from  the  year  1197.  We 
still  admire  the  lofty  donjon  with 
its  circular  bastions,  the  three  con- 
centric fosses  cut  in  the  living 
rock,  and  the  precipitous  escarp- 
ment which  falls  directly  to  the 
Seine.  But  the  traveller  must  not 
forget  to  visit  the  parish  church. 
It  is  a  gem  of  architecture  of  the 
same  date  as  the  castle.  The 
exquisite  purity  of  its  vaulting 
fascinates  the  eye.  It  would  be 
just  in  place  in  an  English  village. 

The  road  to  Gisors  crosses  the 
highroad  between  Paris  and  Havre 
at  Les  Thilliers,  where  a  hospitable 
inn  gives  us  an  excellent  luncheon. 
We  meet  two  English  boys  resident 
in  France,  who  have  run  down  on 
their  bicycles  to  Dieppe  for  a  day's 
holiday,  and  are  hastening  back  to 
Paris.  They  learn  with  dismay 
that  the  direct  road  is  paved,  and 
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that  they  must  make  a  detour  by 
Vernon  and  Mantes.  They  will 
scarcely  reach  Paris  that  evening, 
as  they  intended.  Our  route  runs 
first  to  Dangu,  once  the  home 
of  Gladiateur,  the  Derby  winner. 
Comte  Lagrange  is  gone,  the 
chateau  is  sold,  and  the  glory  of 
the  training  stables  is  dimmed. 
As  we  stop  on  a  hill  to  look  back 
upon  the  English-looking  house  of 
the  sporting  Frenchman,  we  see 
the  towers  of  Gisors  in  front 
of  us. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  pris- 
oner of  Gisors  1  who  has  not  seen 
his  portrait,  as  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  English  Art 
Union  1  We  all  know  him  as  he 
sits  carving  a  large  crucifix  on 
the  walls  of  his  prison  with  one  of 
the  links  of  the  chain  which  binds 
him.  The  rock  is  hard,  the  light 
is  scanty,  and  the  work  appears 
prodigious.  The  reality  was  ap- 
parently not  so  bad.  The  Cheva- 
lier Foulain  covered  three  parts  of 
his  circular  chamber  with  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  partly  sacred  and 
partly  secular,  interesting  from 
their  variety  and  naivete,  and  from 
the  light  they  throw  on  the  cus- 
toms of  the  times.  But  the  rock 
is  soft,  and  yields  easily  to  a  sharp 
nail,  and  the  light  from  the  loop- 
holes was  sufficient  for  his  pur- 
pose. Little  is  known  of  him  ex- 
cept his  name,  which  he  has  carved 
himself,  and  he  was  perhaps  only 
imprisoned  for  a  few  months.  In 
the  matter  of  pathos  and  romance, 
the  prisoner  of  the  Art  Union  has 
the  best  of  it.  But  there  are 
other  reasons  for  going  to  Gisors. 
The  castle  fortress  is  enormous  in 
extent :  the  round  keep  and  the 
large  space  enclosed  remind  us  of 
Windsor.  It  was  built  by  Robert 
of  Bellesme  for  William  Rufus  as 
a  portion  of  the  systematic  de- 
fence of  Normandy.  The  view 
from   the    highest    turret    is    ex- 


tremely beautiful,  as  it  sweeps  over 
hill  and  forest,  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  Epte  to  the  Abbey 
of  St  Clair,  where  the  treaty  was 
signed  which  gave  Normandy  to 
the  Normans.  The  castle  of 
Gisors,  once  seen,  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Like  the  castle  and 
church  of  Little  Andelys,  it  has  a 
special  voice  for  Englishmen. 

The  church  at  Gisors  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  It  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
architecture.  The  towers  are  very 
late,  but  the  north  door  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  delicate  tracery  and 
lace-like  carving.  It  opens  direct- 
ly upon  a  narrow  lane  through 
which  all  married  couples  pass  on 
their  way  from  church,  and  which 
bears  their  name.  Gisors  is  evi- 
dently a  well-to-do  country  town, 
the  centre  of  a  neighbourhood  of 
rich  squires  devoted  to  field-sports. 
The  shops  are  bright  and  well 
stocked,  and  the  arquebusiers  have 
made  ample  preparation  for  the 
opening  day  of  sport  on  August  30. 

A  good  road  takes  us  from 
Gisors  to  Beauvais.  A  few  miles 
out  we  pass  Trye-ch&teau,  a  vil- 
lage with  a  beautiful  Romanesque 
church  and  town-hall,  and  a  country 
house  in  which  the  Prince  of  Conti 
gave  an  asylum  to  Rousseau. 
After  leaving  this  we  see  few 
signs  of  habitation.  The  road 
rises  perceptibly  but  in  gradual 
slopes.  We  are  constantly  obliged 
to  dismount  and  push  our  ma- 
chines up  the  hills.  In  less  dry 
weather  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  ride  up  the  hills  without  leav- 
ing our  saddles,  but  the  roads  are 
covered  with  sand  which  impedes 
our  progress  as  much  as  mud.  At 
last  the  welcome  plateau  of  Les 
Houssoirs  is  reached,  a  miserable 
street  of  dirty  houses.  We  seek 
refreshment  in  a  azbarety  and  are 
terribly  cheated  :  we  pay  less  than 
is  asked,   and  that   is   twice  too 
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much.  But  our  labours  are  over : 
a  good  road  and  an  easy  descent 
leads  us  to  Beauvais. 

Beauvais  lies  in  a  valley,  and 
we  see  nothing  of  it  until  we  are 
close  upon  it.     The  cathedral  from 
a  distance  looks  like  a  huge  bam, 
and  the  suburbs  are  as  squalid  as 
those  of  an  English  manufacturing 
town.     Beauvais  must  be  known 
to  be  appreciated,  but  when  known, 
it  produces  a  profound  effect.    The 
design  of  the  cathedral  is  perhaps 
the  most  hazardous  which  was  ever 
conceived  by  an  artist's  mind.     It 
consists  of  nothing  but  a  choir  and 
transepts;  but  the  height  of  the 
choir  is  stupendous — a  fairy  erec- 
tion of  shafts,  mullions,  and  win- 
dows,  soaring   far  into    the  sky. 
This  aerial  palace  is  supported  by 
a  forest  of  flying  buttresses,  which 
appear  to  cross  and  interlace  from 
each  different  point  of  view.     The 
choir  has   the  effect  of  a   crystal 
casket  let  down  from  heaven  by 
angelic   hands,    and   anchored    to 
earth  by  the  slenderest  ties.     The 
architect  soon  found  that  his  pro- 
jected   interior    arches  were    not 
sufficient  to  support  his  building, 
and  he  was  forced  to  double  their 
number.     The  multiplicity  of  col- 
umns   which     result     from     this 
change  does  not  diminish  the  effect 
of  the  interior.     The  doors  at  the 
end  of  each  transept  are  rich  with 
elaborate  tracery,  but  their  statues 
and  sculptures  were  destroyed  at 
the  Revolution.     The  windows  of 
the  nave  contain  the  figures  of  pro- 
phets and  kings  sketched   out  in 
bold  masses  of  colour,  for  no  deli- 
cate work  could  have  been  appre- 
ciated   from    below.      For    three 
hundred  years  the  piety  of  Beau- 
vais toiled  at   the   completion  of 
this  monument.    There  was  money 
enough  to  build  the  nave,  but  the 
architect  employed  desired  to  im- 
mortalise   himself    by   a    colossal 
spire,  open  in  the  inside  from  base 


to  summit,  so  lofty  that  the  towers 
of  Paris  could  be  seen  from  its 
topmost  gallery.  The  tower  was 
built,  but  lasted  only  five  years. 
Unsupported  on  the  west  side  by 
any  of  the  nave,  it  fell  with  a  crash, 
after  five  years  of  existence,  on 
Ascension  Day  1573,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  customary  proces- 
sion was  leaving  the  cathedral  to 
make  its  circuit  round  the  town. 
The  cathedral  will  remain  a  torso, 
for  no  future  generation  will  dare 
to  touch  it. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  neighbourhood 
the  chief  wonder  of  Beauvais  is 
not  the  cathedral,  but  the  astro- 
nomicfd  clock  made  by  M.  Verity, 
a  distinguished  native  of  the 
town,  stUl  living.  The  mechani- 
cal part  of  the  clock  is  admirable. 
It  tells  everything  which  any  one 
can  wish  to  know — the  month,  the 
day,  the  hour ;  the  saints'  days  and 
the  movable  feasts;  the  time  at 
every  important  place  in  the  civil- 
ised globe ;  the  golden  number,  the 
epact,  the  indiction,  the  domini- 
cal letter,  and  many  other  similar 
mysteries;  the  stars  visible  both 
at  Beauvais  and  at  its  antipodes ; 
the  hours  of  high  and  low  water  at 
Mont  St  Michael  and  Jersey.  But 
what  most  people  come  to  see  is  a 
dramatic  representation  of  the  last 
judgment.  At  noon,  the  little 
chamber  which  holds  the  clock  is 
crowded  with  expectant  folk.  Short- 
ly after  the  hour  has  struck,  a  figure 
of  Christ  at  the  summit  of  the  clock 
gives  his  benediction;  the  twelve 
apostles  who  stand  around  turn 
towards  the  central  figure ;  the 
forms  of  various  kings  approach 
at  open  niches,  disappear,  and  give 
place  to  flames.  Then  a  statuette 
of  Virtue  is  seen  below  the  Re- 
deemer. She  is  conducted  to  the 
place  of  blessing  by  an  angel,  to  the 
sound  of  solemn  music.  A  hideous 
resemblance  of  Vice  is  slowly  driven 
to  the  other  side  by  a  devil  of  most 
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revolting  aspect.  St  Joseph  and 
the  Virgin  intercede  in  vain.  The 
balance  held  by  the  archangel 
Michael  falls  remorselessly  on  the 
wrong  side.  There  ought  to  have 
been  thunder,  but  we  did  not  hear 
it.  Justice  having  been  satisfied, 
the  flames  disappear,  and  all  the 
figures  resume  their  previous  posi- 
tion. There  is  a  cock  which  crows 
with  a  ghastly  croak,  less  lifelike 
than  the  bird  of  Strasbourg.  This 
play  of  marionettes  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Beauvaisins,  worth  all  the 
science  in  the  world.  We  suspect 
that  it  could  not  have  been  so  to 
its  author. 

There  are  other  things  to  be 
seen  at  Beauvais  besides  the  cathe- 
dral. There  is  the  church  of  St 
Stephen,  with  its  wealth  of  win- 
dows, the  masterpieces  of  Engrand 
le  Prince  and  his  followers :  one 
of  these  has  a  field  of  blue,  pure 
and  limpid  as  the  sky  of  Italy. 
A  tree  of  Jesse  bears  on  its  up- 
ward branches  the  familiar  figures 
of  David,  Solomon,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  Christ.  The  side 
branches,  by  a  strange  licence, 
carry  kings  of  France — Louis  XI., 
Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I. — while 
among  them  sits  Engrand  le  Prince 
himself,  now  called,  in  proud  vener- 
ation of  his  art,  Engrand  le  Roy. 
This  window  is  perhaps  the  finest 
which  the  sixteenth  century  has 
produced. 

There  is  also  the  great  square  of 
Beauvais,  surrounded  by  pictur- 
esque houses,  more  various  and 
broken  in  outline  than  is  usual 
in  a  French  town.  Something  of 
Flemish  eccentricity,  as  well  as  of 
Flemish  neatness,  must  have  crept 
into  the  architecture.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Low  Countries  by  the  statue 
of  Jeanne  THachette  in  the 
centre  of  the  square, — the  brave 
'girl  who,  at  the  head  of  others  of 
her  own  sex,  defended   the  nim- 


parts  in  1472  against  the  assault  of 
Charles  of  Burgundy.  The  bishops 
of  Beauvais  were  counts  palatine^ 
like  our  own  bishops  of  Durham. 
Their  ancient  palace  still  exists, 
half  of  it  a  strong  fortress,  with 
a  portal  of  twin  towers  like  the 
Norman  tower  of  Windsor  or  the 
palace  of  St  Louis  at  Paris,  half 
of  it  a  luxurious  building  of  late 
Gothic,  with  stately  steps,  grim 
gargoyles,  and  turret  staircases. 
We  must  also  visit  the  manufac- 
ture of  tapestry  still  kept  up  by  a 
republican  government,  and  many 
other  things  of  which  the  guide- 
book will  inform  us. 

The  road  from  Beauvais  to 
Clermont  -  sur  -  Oise  is  a  cyclist's 
paradise.  It  stretches  for  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  miles  flat  and 
smooth  without  a  break.  We  ran 
merrily  along,  only  hindered  by 
passing  carts  and  by  frightened 
horses, — for  in  this  part  of  France 
the  horses  are  not  so  well  accus- 
tomed as  in  Normandy  to  the 
flash  of  the  dazzling  wheel.  We 
reached  Clermont  in  two  hours  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  en- 
joyed the  fresh  invigorating  air. 
On  the  summit  of  the  rock  of 
Clermont  is  seated  the  ancient 
castle  of  its  feudal  counts,  and 
from  its  terraced  gardens  the  eye 
ranges  far  over  hill  and  plain,  field 
and  forest.  The  church  at  the 
castle  gates  is  rich  with  painted 
glass,  and  is  well  restored  in  every 
part.  In  these  regions  France  is 
indeed  felt  to  be  "  the  beautiful." 
Few  travellers  on  the  ugly  line 
from  Boulogne  to  Paris  know  what 
scenery  lies  on  either  side  of  them. 

The  ride  to  Compi^gne  took  us 
a  long  time.  The  road  is  good  at 
first,  and  passes  many  ancient 
manors  and  churches  ;  but  soon 
there  are  hills,  and,  still  worse, 
pavf\  Pave  is  the  cyclist's  curse  : 
for  kilometer  after  kilometer  he 
must  tramp  over  uneven  paving- 
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stones,  pushing  before  him  a 
machine  not  constructed  to  be 
pushed,  which  jolts  and  rattles  at 
every  step.  If  he  flies  to  the  side, 
he  finds  himself  either  ankle-deep 
in  sand,  or  jolting  over  grass  in- 
tersected by  continual  "grips." 
If  a  certain  place  of  torment  is 
paved,  as  we  are  told,  with  good 
intentions,  depend  upon  it  cyclists 
are  punished  by  having  to  ride 
there.  However,  every  road  has 
its  turning,  and  our  last  turning 
brings  us  to  the  smiling  banks  of 
the  Oise,  crowned  by  the  town  of 
Compi^gne. 

Alas !  its  glory  is  departed. 
We  had  been  told  that  it  was 
the  season  at  Gompi^gne,  that  it 
was  the  beautiful  moment,  that 
strangers  would  be  found  both 
there  and  at  Pierrefonds.  We  saw 
nothing  but  commie  -  voyageurs^ 
who  abound  everywhere.  We  ex- 
pected to  find  a  Capua  in  Com- 
pi^gne,  but  there  was  no  theatre, 
no  concert,  nothing  but  the  crowded 
cafe  and  the  eternal  hillard.  Still, 
Compi^gne  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  castle  of  Pierrefonds,  restored 
at  a  vast  expense  by  Napoleon 
III.,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
later  feudal  castle  which  combined 
strength  and  magnificence  in  their 
fullest  proportions.  An  essay  of 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc  teaches  us  to 
observe  how  the  donjon,  the  living- 
rooms  of  the  castellan,  were  care- 
fully isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
building;  and  how  security  was 
gained  by  an  elaborate  network  of 
passages  well  known  to  those  with- 
in, but  difiicult  to  be  traced  by 
those  without.  The  fortress  was 
so  well  constructed  that  it  could 
be  held  in  ordinary  times  by  a 
garrison  of  fifty  men.  The  long 
vaulted  chamber  which  lies  under 
the  great  hall  could  afford  place 
for  five  hundred  mercenaries  who 
were  admitted  in  time  of  need. 
It  is  a  mark  of  the  manners  of  the 


time  to  see  that  they  were  treated 
with  the  strongest  suspicion,  were 
allowed  access  to  no  part  of  the 
castle  except  the  room  in  which 
they  lived,  while  along  the  side  of 
it  ran  a  gallery  pac^  by  trusty 
guards  who  could  fire  on  the  de- 
fenceless mercenaries  if  they  at- 
tempted an  act  of  disobedience. 
The  restoration  of  Pierrefonds 
was  not  a  whim  of  boastful  extra- 
vagance, but  a  work  of  national 
importance,  and  the  Hepublic  still 
continues  parsimoniously  what  the 
Empire  had  begun. 

But  all  the  glory  has  departed  ! 
The  forest  of  Compi^gne  is  let  out 
in  lots  to  sportsmen.  The  chdUt 
of  the  Empress,  from  the  tower  of 
which  she  shot  the  stag,  is  silent 
and  dismantled.  The  avenue 
planned  by  Napoleon  I.,  which 
leads  in  a  broad  sweep  from  the 
chateau  to  Beaugency,  no  longer 
echoes  to  prancing  hoofs  or  is  re- 
splendent with  gorgeous  liveries. 
The  charity  of  the  Empress  is 
missed  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
The  palace  of  Louis  XV.  is  turned 
into  a  museum,  the* flower-gardens 
are  still  kept  up,  the  band  plays 
on  Sunday,  but  the  life  is  gone  out 
of  the  place.  Memories  haunt  us, 
as  we  saunter  in  the  streets  or  in 
the  forest,  of  young  brides  of  France 
brought  here  for  their  honeymoon 
who  ended  in  a  coil  of  trouble ;  of 
Marie  Antoinette  received  here  by 
Louis  XV. ;  of  Marie  Louise  hurried 
hither  prematurely  by  Napoleon; 
and  finally,  of  the  last  gracious  oc- 
cupant of  the  chateau,  who,  in  her 
many  recollections,  can  have  few 
which  are  so  bright  as  the  fair  days 
of  Compi^gne.  The  town  is  sunk 
in  the  dulness  of  French  provincial 
life.  There  is  no  food  for  the 
higher  nature^no  literature,  no 
art,  no  music;  nothing  but  the 
army,  the  cafe^  and  the  indecent 
novel,  and  the  soil  in  which  these 
ill  weeds  grow. 
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There  is  a  direct  road  from 
Ohal6iis  to  Soissons,  which,  passing 
at  first  through  the  forest  of 
Oompi^gne,  runs  to  the  south  of 
the  river  Aisne,  and  ends  in  that 
long  line  bordered  with  poplars 
which  is  so  familiar  an  object  to 
travellers  in  France.  We  were 
well  advised  in  turning  to  the  left, 
crossing  the  river  at  Francport, 
and  following  an  older  and  more 
humble  track.  The  scenery  is 
lovely.  Below  us  lie  the  quiet 
pools  and  reaches  of  the  Aisne, 
with  woody  hills  rising  on  the 
further  bank.  We  are  constantly 
reminded  of  the  Thames,  some- 
times of  the  peaceful  stretches  of 
old  Windsor  and  Ankerwyke, 
sometimes  of  the  woods  of  Bisham. 
The  villages  through  which  we 
pass  are  composed  of  solid  stone 
houses,  with  many  appearances  of 
comfort  and  prosperity.  The  vil- 
lage church  is  generally  worth  a 
visit,  as  it  exhibits  the  rude  Rom- 
anesque work  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, or  the  richer  tracery  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth.  We  halt 
for  lunch  at  Vic-sur- Aisne,  at  the 
hospitable  inn  of  La  Croix  d'Or. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  square  is 
an  old  dungeon -keep,  flanked  by 
round  towers,  the  remains  of  the 
strong  chateau  of  the  Olouet 
family,  who  have  been  lords  of 
the  manor  for  three  centuries. 
Behind  the  dungeon  is  the  more 
modem  residence,  with  a  large 
tangled  garden  laid  out  in  the 
style  of  the  last  century,  and 
a  terraced  walk  overlooking  the 
river.  At  this  point  we  crossed 
the  bridge  and  rejoined  the  main 
road;  but  a  long  stretch  of  pave 
was  in  store  for  us,  and  we  should 
have  done  better  to  have  made  our 
whole  journey  through  the  villages 
on  the  left  bank. 

Soissons,  like  many  French  cities, 
has  a  large  cathedral  and  a  large 
abbey.      They  are  placed,  like  St 


PauPs  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
at  different  ends  of  the  town.  This 
is  the  case  also  at  Laon,  at  Rheims, 
at  Rouen,  and  at  Metz.  The  ca- 
thedral of  Soissons  is  extremely 
impressive  from  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose with  which  it  has  been  con- 
ceived and  constructed.  It  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
high-water  mark  of  French  Gothic 
architecture.  It  differs  also  from 
many  of  its  sister  churches  by  hav- 
ing been  executed  in  a  compara- 
tively short  space  of  time.  Its 
whole  construction  did  not  extend 
over  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  The  cathedral  stands  com- 
plete, but  the  Abbey  of  St  John 
in  the  Vineyards  was  destroyed  in 
the  Revolution.  Nothing  remains 
of  it  but  two  gigantic  towers,  a 
landmark  to  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, which  rise  on  each  side  of  the 
richly  carved  portal — and  a  frag- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century 
cloister,  which  can  only  be  seen 
from  the  platform  of  the  tower. 
The  present  Republic  restores 
churches  at  the  public  expense, 
but  it  can  never  replace  what  the 
first  Republic  wantonly  devoted  to 
destruction.  On  entering  the  ca- 
thedral by  the  great  west  door  are 
seen  two  kneeling  figures  of  nuns 
in  painted  marble.  One  of  them 
is  Marie  de  Rochefoucauld,  and  the 
other  Henriette  de  Lorraine  d'El- 
beuf.  They  were  both  of  them 
abbesses  of  the  royal  convent  of 
Ndtre  Dame,  and  are  splendid 
types  of  the  union  of  piety  and 
culture,  of  courtly  manners  and 
simplicity  of  life,  which  distin- 
guished the  Ohurch  of  France  be- 
fore the  cataclysm  which  destroyed 
it.  If  the  traveller  wishes  to  see 
the  halls  in  which  these  princesses 
lived,  and  the  building  which  they 
ruled  over,  he  will  find  nothing  but 
a  modem  barrack,  full,  as  it  was 
when  we  saw  it,  of  reluctant  re- 
cruits.   There  is  yet  another  abbey 
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at  Soissons  which  has  played  a 
great  part  in  history,  St  M^dard, 
in  which  Pepin  was  crowned,  and 
Lonis  le  Dibonnaire  imprisoned. 
Very  little  remains  of  it  except 
the  subterranean  vault  which  con- 
tains the  prison  of  that  unfortu- 
nate king.  Its  seven  churches  have 
disappeared,  and  it  is  now  a  school 
for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

A  visit  to  Soissons  would  be  in- 
complete without  a  visit  to  Ooucy- 
le-Ch&teau.  The  name  is  well 
known  from  the  proud  device — 
"  Roi  ne  suis,  ne  prince,  ne  due, 
ne  comte  aussi ;  je  suis  le  sire 
de  Ooucy."  This,  in  its  simplest 
meaning,  is  nothing  but  the  proud 
boast  of  k  country  gentleman  of 
ancient  lineage,  who  thinks  him- 
self as  good  as  a  peer.  But  the 
sight  of  the  castle  gives  a  new  force 
to  the  words.  They  imply  that 
the  possessor  of  Coucy  is  a  match 
for  any  king  or  prince  in  France ; 
and  he  must,  indeed,  have  been  a 
tough  subject  to  deal  with.  The 
road  from  Soissons  to  the  Castle  of 
Coucy  is  very  good,  but  rises  steep- 
ly. On  reaching  the  top  of  a  hill 
just  when  Soissons  is  passing  out 
of  sight,  the  keep  of  Coucy  bursts 
upon  the  traveller  like  the  keep  of 
Windsor.  It  is  round  and  mas- 
sive, and  the  castle,  like  its  Eng- 
lish prototype,  covers  a  large  space 
of  ground.  Indeed,  Coucy-le-Oh&- 
teau  is  a  town  in  itself,  nearly  if 
not  quite  as  large  as  the  town  of 
Coucy-la-Yille  outside  the  walls. 
At  Coucy  everything  is  on  an 
enormous  scale.  It  is  some  time 
before  the  eye  can  accustom  itself 
to  the  grandiose  proportions  of  the 
edifice;  yet  it  was  all  built  by  a 
single  man — Engu errand  III. — in 
a  very  few  years.  M.  VioUet-le- 
Duc  suggests  that  it  must  have 
been  garrisoned  by  an  army  of 
giants.  There  is  no  thought  of 
luxury ;  everything  is  for  stem 
defence.     A  drawing-room,   made 


for  some  lady  of  Coucy  at  a 
late  date,  is  cut  out  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall.  We  pass  into 
the  inner  ward  of  the  castle,  and 
find  ourselves  at  the  door  of  the 
Bound  Tower,  which  bears  on  the 
architrave  the  crest  of  the  Coucys 
— a  man  clad  in  Templar's  armour, 
with  shield  and  sword,  slayinga lion. 
We  climb  up  the  massive  staircase, 
and  try  to  repeople  the  shell  with 
its  living  inmates.  The  upper 
room,  with  its  huge  galleries  cut 
out  of  the  stone,  suggests  a  com- 
parison with  the  great  tribunes  of 
Laon  cathedral  and  of  the  Abbey 
of  St  Remi.  From  the  summit 
the  eye  ranges  over  the  district 
which  the  Coucys  held  so  long  in 
subjection.  We  cannot  see  the 
cathedrals  of  Koyon  and  Soissons, 
but  we  can  see  their  immediate 
environs.  We  then  understand 
how  great  a  noble  the  Sieur  de 
Coucy  was,  posted  with  his  colos- 
sal fortress  on  the  very  frontier  of 
France,  and  holding  in  his  hand 
the  lives  and  the  power  of  three  of 
its  spiritual  peers.  Saint  Louis 
must  have  been  a  bold  and  strong 
ruler  to  have  dared  to  punish  such 
a  subject. 

The  direct  road  from  Soissons  to 
Laon  is  half  pavSy  and  is  therefore 
impassable  for  tricycles.  After 
much  inquiry,  we  discovered  that 
our  best  course  lay  up  the  valley 
of  the  Aisne  to  a  village  called 
Vailly.  The  morning  was  hot  and 
oppressive,  but  the  road  was  good 
and  the  scenery  pretty.  We  were 
again  often  reminded  of  the  well- 
known  reaches  of  the  Thames. 
From  Vailly  we  followed  the  Aisne 
as  far  as  Soupir,  where  there  is  a 
country  house  with  far-renowned 
show  -  gardens  belonging  to  the 
daughter  of  a  champagne  mer- 
chant. Here  we  turned  aside, 
and  cutting  across  country  reached 
the  main  road  again  at  Vendresse. 
A  short  ascent  to  the  summit  of  a 
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hill  gave  us  a  magnificent  view. 
We  then  ran  down  a  splendidly 
engineered  road  for  three  kilo- 
metres without  touching  the 
treadles  of  our  machines.  An- 
other long  ascent  awaited  us  on 
the  other  side  of  the  village,  and 
from  a  cantine  close  to  a  fort  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  we  saw 
the  fortress-cliff  of  Laon  crowned 
with  its  cathedral  and  its  abbey, 
commanding  and  subduing  the  sub- 
jected land  which  surrounds  it. 
A  long  and  rapid  run  brought  us 
to  Bruy^res,  where  there  is  a  very 
old  Romanesque  church  full  of 
curious  carving,  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  abbey.  After  a  very  short 
ride  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  of  Laon,  but  had  two  kilo- 
metres of  weary  marching  before 
we  could  reach  our  inn.  Our  hotel 
rejoiced  in  the  singular  sign  of  La 
Hnre — the  Boar's  Head.  We  have 
met  with  it  nowhere  else  in  France. 
The  town  was  so  full  of  recruits 
just  come  in  for  their  twenty-eight 
days'  service,  that  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  either  lodg- 
ing or  board ;  but  when  obtained, 
both  were  excellent. 

The  cathedral  at  Laon  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  in  France.  It 
resembles  that  of  Soissons,  but  is 
a  little  rougher  in  style.  It  is  a 
marvel  of  simplicity  and  vastness. 
The  huge  galleries  which  surround 
its  entire  circuit,  and  the  triforium 
which  runs  above  them,  would  hold 
an  immense  concourse  of  people. 
It  is  more  suited  for  a  great  spec- 
tacle— such  as  a  coronation — than 
the  cathedral  at  Rheims.  It  lacks 
a  special  beauty  which  Soissons 
possesses  in  the  apsoidal  termina- 
tion of  the  transept.  The  cathe- 
dral has  been  thoroughly  restored, 
and  is  not  yet  finished.  The  work 
has  been  done  well,  and  with  good 
taste — perhaps  too  well  for  doc- 
trinaires^ who  believe  that  work  of 
all  epochs  should  be  respected,  and 
that  the  faintest  trace  of  the  origi- 


nal carver's  knife  should  never  be 
meddled  with.  No  one  should 
omit  to  ascend  the  towers.  They 
are  curious  and  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, and,  raised  above  the  sum- 
mit of  an  isolated  rock,  they  have 
an  unrivalled  view.  Very  strange 
are  the  figures  of  oxen  interspersed 
among  the  pillars — an  act  of  grati- 
tude to  the  patient  beasts  who 
dragged  the  materials  for  the  edi- 
fice up  the  toilsome  hill.  We  felt 
here  more  strongly,  what  was  never 
absent  from  our  minds,  the  strateg- 
ical importance  of  Laon  as  a  bul- 
wark of  France  against  Normandy. 
Napoleon  I.,  in  1814,  failed  to 
capture  it  from  Bliicher ;  the  Prus- 
sians, in  1870,  entered  it  without 
resistance ;  but  an  obstinate  officer 
blew  up  the  powder-magazine,  and 
not  only  killed  himself  but  injured 
the  cathedral  and  the  bishop's 
palace. 

This  last  building  is  worthy  of 
its  destination.  A  great  hall,  in 
which  the  prince-bishop  held  his 
court,  is  cut  up  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, but  its  former  magnificence 
can  easily  be  recalled.  The  arch- 
bishop's chapel  is  still  perfect^ 
while  the  crypt  bears  witness  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  see. 

The  road  from  Laon  to  Rheims 
is  all  paved,  so  we  were  obliged 
to  take  the  train.  In  the  great 
champagne  town  we  find  broad 
streets  and  many  cq/es,  while  our 
hotel  is  exactly  opposite  the  west 
portal  of  the  cathedral.  To  the 
modem  traveller  Rheims  means 
champagne  and  biscuits;  to  the 
historian,  it  means  the  coronation 
of  the  kings  of  France.  The 
cathedral,  which  is  as  interesting 
and  as  beautiful  as  any  in  France, 
recalls  the  coronation  in  every 
feature.  For  this  great  event 
Rheims  woke  up  once  in  every 
generation  or  so,  and  then  went 
fast  to  sleep  again.  The  cathe- 
dral has  gained  and  lost  by  the 
honour  which   has    been    thrown 
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upon  it.  It  owes  to  it  the  rich- 
ness of  its  windows  and  of  its 
portals,  but  it  also  owes  to  it  per- 
petual restorations  which  have 
impaired  its  beauty,  and  disfigured 
the  architect's  original  idea.  Some 
months  before  each  coronation,  an 
official  came  from  Paris  with  the 
bustling  determination  to  make 
everything  in  the  dull  little  pro- 
vincial town  as  smart  as  possible. 
Houses  were  pulled  down,  streets 
widened,  old  decorations  furbished 
up,  and  the  only  limits  to  this 
unwholesome  zeal  were  set  by  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  St 
Remi,  who  had  some  regard  for 
their  pockets.  The  roof  of  the 
cathedral  is  thus  disfigured  by  the 
gold  lilies  on  a  blue  ground,  which 
were  painted  to  harmonise  with 
the  draperies  of  Charles  X.'s  cor- 
onation. The  capitals  of  the  col- 
umns still  bear  the  yellow  white- 
wash which  was  used  as  a  cheap 
substitute  for  gold :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cathedral  treasure  has 
profited  by  the  liberality  of  the 
last  Bourbon  king,  and  the  cruci- 
fix and  candlesticks  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  high  altar  are  really 
magnificent. 

The  western  porch  of  Rouen 
Cathedral  is  the  finest  work  of  its 
kind  in  Christendom.  There  are 
three  entrances,  each  a  master- 
piece of  carving,  rich  with  innu- 
merable statues.  The  design  is 
carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  high- 
est pinnacle.  The  meaning  of  the 
devices  cannot  be  learned  without 
attentive  study.  There  are  angels 
in  adoration  at  the  entrance  to 
the  sanctuary,  prophets  and  evan- 
gelists, priests  and  kings.  There 
are  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  the 
liberal  arts,  the  months  and  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  the 
baptism  of  Clovis,  which  first  gave 
the  city  its  renown,  the  history  of 
the  Virgin,  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
last  judgment.  The  efiect  of  this 
wealth  of  allegory  when  once  re- 
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cognised  is  very  impressive;  but 
the  portal  of  Rheims  cannot  be 
classed  with  the  best  Italian  works 
of  the  same  kind,  such  as  the  bell- 
tower  of  Giotto  or  the  shrine  of 
Orcagna.  The  reason  is,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  that  the  French  artist 
was  content  with  producing  a  gen- 
eral efiect.  The  long  slim  figures 
of  the  principal  statues  in  the 
porch  are  admirable  adjuncts  to 
architecture,  but  are  not  in  them- 
selves high  works  of  art.  They 
do  not  "  speak  "  and  "  march  "  like 
the  St  Mark  and  the  St  George  of 
the  Ov  San  Michele  at  Florence. 
So  the  little  groups  which  repre- 
sent the  arts  or  the  seasons  could 
not  be  photographed  with  the  same 
enhancement  of  beauty  as  is  found 
in  the  similar  designs  of  Giotto, 
or  in  the  smallest  details  of  Ghi- 
berti's  gates.  No  French  artist 
has  reached  so  high  a  level  of  con- 
centration as  to  spend  the  whole 
of  a  long  life  in  making  four 
bronze  doors. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is 
worthy  of  its  entrance.  It  is  not 
so  massive  as  Laon,  nor  so  lofty  as 
Beauvais,  but  it  is  full  of  grace, 
charm,  and  dignity.  No  church 
in  France  has  more  beautiful 
stained  glass.  The  rose -window 
above  the  west  door  is  filled  with 
glass  of  such  intensity  of  colour 
that  the  eye  cannot  penetrate  its 
depths,  and  the  other  windows 
are  not  far  inferior.  Will  Rheims 
ever  see  another  coronation  1  The 
sacristan  told  us  that  Louis  Phil- 
ippe could  not  be  crowned  there 
because  he  was  not  legitimate,  and 
was  king  of  the  French,  not  of 
France.  Would  the  Comte  de 
Paris  pass  this  scrutiny,  or  would 
the  holy  oil  be  available  for  no 
one  but  Don  Carlos?  These  are 
not  questions  of  pressing  import- 
ance. It  is,  however,  ominous 
that  Louis  XV.  was  the  last  king 
who  was  crowned  on  the  ancient 
rood-screen ;  and  that  Louis  XVI. 
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and  Charles  X. — ^who  were  both 
crowned  on  the  same  platform  in 
the  nave — both  ended  badly. 

There  are  other  things  to  be 
seen  at  Kheims  besides  the  cathe- 
dral. There  is  the  archbishop's 
palace,  with  its  great  banqueting- 
hall  used  for  coronations,  far  in- 
ferior to  our  own  Hall  at  West- 
minster or  to  the  Romer  at  Frank- 
furt. There  are  the  suite  of  rooms 
in  which  the  king  resided  during  his 
coronation,  and  which  still  retain 
the  decorations  made  for  Charles 
X.  He  must  have  had  strange 
recollections  of  his  brother's  crown- 
ing fifty  years  before  !  There  is 
the  abbey  of  St  Remi,  in  which 
the  holy  oil  was  always  preserved 
till  it  was  brought  to  the  cathe- 
dral just  in  time  for  use.  This 
church  was  shorn  of  its  splendour 
in  the  Revolution,  but  the  tomb 
of  St  Remi  still  exists,  guarded  by 
the  twelve  peers  of  France,  six 
lay  and  six  clerical.  There  is  the 
site  of  the  abbey  of  St  Nicaise,  sold 
at  the  Revolution  to  Santerre,  the 
Paris  brewer,  and  pulled  down — 
a  site  better  known  now  by  the 
champagne- vaults  of  Messrs  Pom- 
mery  and  Messrs  Ruinart.  There 
is  also  the  great  square,  with  the 
statue  of  Louis  XV.,  the  Well-Be- 
loved, and  the  fair  -  proportioned 
buildings  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

We  had  seen  the  sights  of 
Rheims,  and  were  preparing  to 
ride  along  the  level  road  which 
separates  that  town  from  Chalons- 
sur-Mame,  when  a  continuance  of 
torrential  rain  made  the  roads  im- 
passable, and  forced  us  to  travel 
by  train.  It  has  been  hitherto 
our  experience  that  the  inhabitants 
of  one  French  provincial  town 
never  speak  well  of  any  other. 
When  we  expressed  our  intention 
of  visiting  a  place  as  next  in  our 
programme,  we  have  always  been 
told  that  it  was  a  little  town,  and 
that  there  was   nothing  to    see : 


there  might  be  one  inn  where  we 
could  lodge  for  the  night,  but  that 
was  all.  Ch&lons  was  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  If  we  had  list- 
ened to  our  friends,  we  should  cer- 
tainly not  have  gone  there;  and 
yet  no  place  we  visited  gave  us 
greater  pleasure. 

Ch41ons  is  situated  on  three 
rivers  and  a  canal.  The  Mame, 
the  Mau,  and  the  Nau,  here  join 
their  forces,  and  form  the  prettiest 
combinations  in  doing  so.  The 
Mame  is  a  wide  river  like  the 
Oise  and  the  Aisne,  with  which 
we  were  already  acquainted.  The 
Kau  flows  through  the  middle  of 
the  former,  and  is  partly  arched 
over.  There  are  no  less  than 
twenty-two  bridges  to  facilitate 
communications.  Between  the 
stretches  of  these  waters  lie  deli- 
ciously  green  ramparts  and  open 
spaces,  which  form  delightful  pro- 
menades. The  town  is  bright  and 
cheerful,  with  a  strong  flavour  of 
the  country.  There  are  two  open 
squares,  one  in  front  of  the  Hdtel 
de  Yille,  and  another  now  called 
the  Place  de  la  Republique,  but 
formerly  the  corn-market.  It  was 
once  surrounded  by  arcades  like 
the  rows  of  Chester,  but  only  a  few 
of  them  remain.  Our  hotel  was 
a  model  of  cleanliness,  comfort, 
and  hospitality.  It  rejoiced  in  the 
singular  name  of  the  Haute  M^re 
Dieu,  and  was  once  the  town 
office  of  a  convent  in  the  country. 
Chalons,  like  so  many  other  French 
towns,  has  a  great  cathedral  and 
another  great  church  besides,  llie 
cathedral  has  so  constantly  suffered 
from  fire,  restoration,  and  other 
accidents,  that  what  is  left  is  not 
particularly  striking.  Still  it  has 
the  remains  of  grandeur.  N6tre 
Dame,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  worthy 
of  the  best  days  of  French  archi- 
tecture. Its  twin  spires  rise  with 
magnificent  effect.  Its  central  and 
southern  portals  are  rich  with 
varied  sculpture.    The  interior  con- 
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tains  three  huge  galleries  of  stone 
under  the  tnforium,  which  are 
such  striking  features  at  Laon 
and  St  Bemi,  and  might  be  imi- 
tated with  advantage  in  modem 
buildings.  The  windows,  if  they 
lack  the  gem-like  colour  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  is  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  the 
church,  are  worthy  specimens  of 
the  art  and  piety  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  life  of  the  Virgin 
from  the  Golden  Legend,  the 
touching  story  of  Joachim  and 
Anna,  the  rejection  of  the  sacrifice, 
the  meeting  at  the  Golden  Gate, 
recall  many  well-known  master- 
pieces of  Italian  art.  It  would, 
indeed,  seem  not  improbable  that 
the  design  was  of  Italian  origin. 
Besides  the  cathedral  and  N6tre 
Dame,  there  are  the  interesting 
old  churches  of  St  Alpin,  a  local 
saint)  and  of  St  Jean,  on  the 
ramparts. 

The  church  of  N6tre  Dame  was 
full  of  worshippers  at  the  morning 
service.  Here  and  elsewhere  we 
were  struck  by  the  vigour  of  the 
French  clergy  in  restoring  their 
churches,  and  maintaining  rever- 
ent and  impressive  services.  The 
French  church  appeared  to  us  to 
be  full  of  life,  the  clergy  to  be 
well  educated,  courteous,  and  in- 
telligent. Chalons  had  recently 
sent  a  deputation  to  a  pilgrimage 
at  Lourdes,  with  the  object  of 
planting  there  a  lai^er  cross,  made 
of  olive-wood,  from  the  Convent  of 
Olive.  A  young  priest  of  striking 
appearance  mounted  the  pulpit, 
and  told  in  eloquent  and  touching 
language  the  story  of  his  mission, 
of  what  he  had  seen  at  Lourdes. 
We  heard  that  a  procession  would 
be  held  in  the  evening  at  the  Con- 
vent of  St  Joseph  in  honour  of  the 
same  event,  and  we  determined  to 
be  present.  The  little  chapel  of 
the  convent  was  full  to  overflow- 
ing. After  a  service  of  litanies 
and  hymns,  candles  were  distrib- 


uted to  the  congregation,  and 
they  began  to  file  out  of  the 
church.  Two  and  two  they  marched 
into  the  cloister — the  women  first, 
the  men  following.  After  making 
the  circuit  of  the  cloister,  the  line 
of  worshippers  passed  into  the 
garden — the  different  walks  of 
which  were  arranged  like  a  laby- 
rinth.  Here  the  scene  was  in- 
deed impressive.  The  large  orch- 
ard was  full  of  slowly  moving 
forms, — two  thousand  people,  we 
heard,  were  present  :  countless 
candles  lighted  up  the  starless  sky, 
and  the  ceaseless  chant  of  Ave 
Maria  rose  through  the  summer 
air.  Only  a  few  soldiers  were  to 
be  seen.  There  are  at  present  only 
two  living  forces  in  France — the 
Church  and  the  Army.  These  are 
now  opposed  face  to  face,  but 
some  day  may  find  them  united. 
At  Chalons  one  is  already  in  the 
clutches  of  the  destiny  which  closed 
with  such  fatal  effect  round  the 
royal  travellers  to  Varennes  in 
1791.  The  king  thought  if  he 
could  once  pass  Chylous  he  would 
be  safe .  He  was  recognised,  indeed, 
as  he  changed  horses,  but  the  pru- 
dent mayor  advised  that  nothing 
should  be  said  about  the  matter. 
The  post-house  at  which  the  royal 
family  stopped  still  exists,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  general  in  command  of 
the  forces.  The  stone  pave  begins 
there  to  slope  slightly  upwards; 
and  we  can  imagine  how  the  leaders 
of  the  six  horses  stumbled,  broke 
their  traces,  and  had  to  be  replaced 
— an  interruption  to  the  journey, 
and  a  bad  omen  for  success.  At 
the  other  side  of  the  town  are  two 
mournful  memorials — the  trium- 
phal arch  built  for  the  first  re- 
ception of  Marie  Antoinette  on 
her  arrival  from  Germany,  with 
the  royal  lilies  of  France  on  one 
side  and  the  united  shields  of 
France  and  Lorraine  on  the  other ; 
and  the  beautiful  little  prefecture, 
a  perfect  specimen  of  the  domestic 
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architecture  of  the  late  anden 
reyiriie.  Under  this  arch  the  queen 
passed  for  the  last  time,  on  her 
return  from  Varennes,  surrounded 
by  seething  crowds  who  might 
have  offered  violence  had  the  car- 
riage entered  the  town  by  the 
ordinary  route,  and  in  the  pre- 
fecture she  was  lodged  a  prisoner — 
the  first  night  of  that  lingering 
confinement  which  was  only  to 
terminate  with  the  scaffold.  This 
was  also  a  favourite  sojourn  of 
Napoleon  III.  when  he  visited 
the  camp  of  Chalons,  and  it  once 
or  twice  afforded  a  lodging  to 
Napoleon   I. 

A  short  distance  out  of  the 
town  is  the  picturesque  church  of 
the  Holy  Thorn,  built  to  cover 
with  a  worthy  shrine  a  sacred  pic- 
ture and  a  holy  well.  The  church 
is  an  interesting  specimen  of  late 
and  rather  florid  Gothic,  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  praise  which  Victor 
Hugo  has  so  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  it.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  it  is  a  delicate  little 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir.  We  gazed  at  the  picture, 
or  rather  as  much  of  it  as  was 
visible  through  obtrusive  orna- 
ments and  ex-voto8f  and  we  drank 
of  the  water  of  the  well,  which  was 
exceedingly  good.  We  wished 
solemnly  as  we  drank,  and  who 
knows  if  one^s  wishes  will  not  be 
fulfilled  1  We  continued  our  jour- 
ney with  the  thought  of  the  royal 
pair  continually  in  our  minds,  and 
arrived  eventually  at  Pont-Somme- 
vesle,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Chalons.  This  momentous  spot, 
where  Choiseul  waited  during  a 
summer  day  for  the  coming  of  the 
royal  berlin,  and,  worn  out  with 
impatience,  rode  away  just  at  the 
time  when  his  royal  master  was 
leaving  Chalons,  is  described  by 
Carlyle  as  a  village,  and  called  by 
him  Pont  de  Sommevelle.  It  is 
not  a  village  but  a  farmhouse, 
with  another  house  opposite  to  it, 


once  an  inn.  It  lies  in  a  deep 
ravine,  surrounded  by  trees.  It  is 
hard  to  see  why  it  was  made  a 
post-station,  except  that  the  road 
from  Kheims  falls  in  a  little  higher 
up,  and  the  villages  of  Courtisols 
and  Sommevesle  lie  to  the  right  of 
the  road.  The  buildings  of  1791 
are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  Choiseul  should 
not  have  remained  in  this  desert 
spot  until  nightfall.  Had  he  been 
patient  for  two  hours  longer,  the 
king  would  have  been  saved. 

After  this,  the  interest  of  the 
road  grows  thicker.  A  sign-post 
is  passed  upon  the  left  with  the  in- 
scription, "Valmy  5  kilometres." 
We  resist  the  temptation  to  follow 
it,  and  continue  on  our  course,  the 
ease  and  delightfulness  of  which 
it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  inter- 
rupt. Soon  the  monument  of  Val- 
my  comes  into  sight,  taking  the 
place  of  the  famous  windmill.  On 
the  summit  of  a  cdte  we  find  our- 
selves close  to  the  inn  of  La 
Lune,  occupied  during  the  battle 
by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
very  near  the  spot  whence  Goethe 
rode  forward  to  taste  the  dangerous 
rapture  of  the  cannon-fever.  The 
battle  of  Valmy  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, because  the  French  were 
posted  between  the  Prussians  and 
the  frontier,  and  the  Prussians  be- 
tween the  French  and  Paris.  But 
it  was  not  a  battle,  it  was  a  cannon- 
ade. The  Prussians  thought  that 
the  undisciplined  French  would 
break  and  run  at  the  first  volley  of 
grape-shot.  They  stood  to  their 
position,  and  thus,  as  Groethe  had 
the  insight  to  perceive,  inaugurated 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
The  Prussians  seized  the  position 
of  Valmy  the  next  day,  and  could, 
if  energetically  led,  have  marched 
on  to  Paris,  where  they  would 
have  met  with  little  resistance. 
But  the  rain  had  fallen  and  made 
the  roads  impassable ;  bread  failed, 
ammunition  failed,  and  the  Allies 
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were  uncertain  as  to  what  they 
should  do.  To  conquer  Paris  with 
a  crowd  of  Smigrea  would  be  em- 
barrassing :  it  were  better  to  hold 
the  balance,  and  if  possible  to  bring 
Louis  XVI.  into  Dumouriez's 
camp.  First  inaction  followed, 
then  retreat,  and  the  French 
pressed  on  so  vigorously  that  the 
retreat  became  a  route.  A  slight 
detour  brought  us  in  sight  of  the 
village  of  Valmy,  which  lay  peace- 
fully in  the  sunlight,  unconscious 
of  its  reputation.  The  village 
schoolmaster,  whom  we  met,  com- 
plained of  his  scanty  income;  knew 
that  a  battle  had  once  been  fought 
there,  but  could  tell  us  nothing 
of  its  details. 

Valmy  passed,  we  rode  onward 
to  Ste.  Menehould.  We  crossed 
Orbeval,  where  Choiseul  ought  to 
have  awaited  the  king,  even 
though  he  had  been  forced  to  leave 
Pont-Sommevesle,  and  left  Dam- 
pierre  on  the  left,  which  recalled 
to  us  the  unfortunate  squire  who 
came  to  pay  his  respects  to  Louis 
XVI.  on  his  return  from  Varennes, 
and  was  massacred  for  his  pains. 
"What  is  that  disturbance?" 
asked  the  queen.  "  They  are  only 
killing  a  madman,"  was  the  answer. 
Shortly  after  this  we  touched  the 
pave  of  Ste.  Menehould. 

St  Menehould  is  famous  for  pigs' 
feet,  which  are  sent  in  baskets  all 
over  the  world.  We  refreshed  our 
famished  bodies  with  an  excellent 
dinner,  of  which  they  formed  a 
notable  portion.  Ste.  Menehould 
is  not  a  village,  as  Carlyle  calls  it ; 
it  is  an  important  town  now,  and 
was  still  more  important  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  palatial  town-hall 
dates  from  1730.  Close  by  is  the 
fatal  post-house,  built  in  1788,  at 
which  the  royal  family  changed 
horses  during  their  flight,  and  were 
recognised     by     the      postmaster 


Drouet,  who  stopped  them  at  Va- 
rennes. He  was  not  bustling 
about  in  a  night-gown,  as  Carlyle 
represents  him,  but  had  only  just 
returned  from  working  in  the  fields ; 
nor  was  he  an  "  old  dragoon,"  as  he 
was  only  twenty-eight  years  old. 
Notwithstanding  Carlyle's  graphic 
narrative,  the  true  history  of  the 
flight  to  Varennes  has  yet  to  be 
written.^  From  Ste.  Menehould  the 
road  rises  rapidly  and  enters  the 
forest  of  the  Argonne.  The  scenery 
is  beautiful,  but  was  scarcely  dis- 
cernible in  the  gathering  twilight. 
We  descend  merrily  to  Les  Islettes, 
one  of  the  passages  of  the  Ar- 
gonne, which  Dumouriez  called 
the  Thermopylae  of  France.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  Goethe  tells 
us,  expected  serious  resistance 
here,  but  found  none.  We  light 
our  lamps  and  hurry  through  the 
gloomy  woods  to  Clermont. 

We  found  the  little  town  en  fete. 
There  was  no  place  in  the  inn,  and 
we  had  to  content  ourselves  with 
small  but  clean  rooms  in  a  cafe, 
A  platform  was  erected  in  the 
market-place,  a  brass  band  struck 
up  lively  tunes,  and  the  whole 
population  was  prepared  to  dance 
from  nine  o'clock  till  two  in  the 
morning,  as  they  had  done  the 
night  before.  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  they  celebrate  the  feast 
of  St  Fiacre,  whoever  he  may  be. 
We  looked  forward  to  a  sleepless 
night,  but  the  rain  came  down 
and  scattered  the  merry  crowd, 
and  we  were  allowed  to  slumber 
in  peace.  It  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Clermont  to  Varennes, 
a  place  of  which  every  one  has 
heard,  but  which  few  have  visited ; 
yet  no  one  can  properly  under- 
stand the  catastrophe  of  the  king's 
arrest,  and  of  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant events  in  the  history  of  France 
and  of  Europe,  unless  he  has  been 


^  For  an  authentio  account  of  the  flight  to  Varennes,  see  the  '  Quarterly  Ke- 
view,*  July  1886. 
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to  this  desolate  spot,  which  lies  on 
the  way  to  nowhere.  The  town 
(for  it  is  a  town,  and  not  a  village) 
is  of  peculiar  construction.  It  is 
built  on  an  incline  sloping  down 
to  the  river  Aire.  Across  the 
Aire  there  is  a  bridge,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge  is  the 
chief  hotel — the  Grand  Monarque 
— and  the  principal  church.  The 
upper  town  has  two  large  open 
spaces — the  Place  Verte  or  Pliace 
du  Chateau — where  the  old  origi- 
nal castle  stood,  and  the  market- 
place. In  the  market-place  in 
1791  stood  a  church,  now  pulled 
down,  connected  by  an  archway 
with  a  clock  -  tower  which  still 
exists.  Next  below  the  clock- 
tower  was  the  inn  of  the  Bras 
d'Or,  and  a  little  way  down  the 
street  on  the  other  side  was  the 
house  of  M.  Sauce.  The  royal 
family  arrived  at  Varennes  about 
midnight  with  horses  from  Cler- 
mont ;  the  relay  which  was  to  carry 
them  on  the  next  stage  was  in  the 
stables  of  the  Grand  Monarque  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge.  The 
carriage  stopped  in  the  Place 
Verte,  and  the  queen  got  out  to 
ask  where  the  relays  were  to  be 
found.  She  even  called  at  a  large 
house,  still  standing,  and  took 
some  refreshment,  but  the  owner 
could  not  help  her.  The  post- 
boys were  unwilling  to  go  any 
farther,  as  they  had  been  specially 
told  by  the  wife  of  the  postmaster 
at  Clermont  to  come  back  directly, 
as  the  horses  were  required  next 
day  for  harvest-work.  It  is  said 
that  she  never  foi^gave  herself,  and 
regarded  herself  to  her  dying  day 
as  the  cause  of  the  king's  death. 
Had  young  Bouill6,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  escort,  waited  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town,  or  had  the 
gardes  du  corps  sauntered  down  to 
the  bridge,  all  would  have  been 
well.  But  thirty-five  minutes  were 
lost.     Drouet  and  his  friend  Guil- 


laume  arrived  on  horseback  from 
Ste.  M^nehould,  and  told  the  pos- 
tilions to  stop — vous  me^iez  le  Roil 
He  found  a  few  faithful  patriots 
at  the  Bras  d'Or,  and  with  their 
assistance  he  stopped  the  carriage 
at  the  fatal  archway.  There  was 
but  a  step  from  the  street  of  Va- 
rennes to  the  guillotine. 

We  went  over  the  house  for- 
merly occupied  by  Sauce.  A  next- 
door  neighbour  told  us  that  it  had 
been  completely  altered,  that  the 
street  had  been  widened,  the 
houses  on  that  side  had  been 
moved  back,  and  nothing  of  the 
original  structure  remained.  It 
appeared  to  us  that  the  narrow 
corkscrew  staircase  which  Choiseul 
and  Damas  were  prepared  to  de- 
fend stair  by  stair  was  unchanged. 
The  Abb6  Gabriel,  the  best  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  states  that 
the  rooms  are  still  the  same.  The 
back  bedroom  in  which  the  royal 
family  passed  the  night  could  not 
well  have  been  longer  than  ten 
feet  by  eight.  It  is  pitiable  to 
think  how  chance  after  chance 
was  lost.  The  bridge  was  barri- 
caded, but  there  were  two  easy 
fords,  one  above  and  the  other 
below.  A  moment  of  decision 
would  have  saved  the  monarchy, 
but  the  weakness  which  destroyed 
it  was  continued  to  the  end. 

The  direct  road  to  Verdun, 
taken  in  mistake  by  Leonard,  the 
queen's  coiffeur^  on  that  fatal 
evening,  leads  to  the  right  from 
the  hotel  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 
We  had  intended  to  follow  itj  but 
were  told  that  it  was  dSclassSy  and 
was  no  longer  cyclable.  We  re- 
traced our  steps,  and  soon  rejoined 
the  road  from  Clermont,  which 
is  part  of  the  great  road  from 
Paris  to  Metz.  Verdun  has  left 
as  pleasant  a  memory  to  us  as  any 
town  we  have  passed  through.  A 
bright,  lively  little  place,  well 
watered,  surrounded  by  consider- 
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able  hills,  and  crowned  with  a 
cathedral  and  a  bishop's  palace 
worthy  of  the  name.  In  Verdun 
we  found  a  good  museum,  an  in- 
telligent director,  a  good  library 
and  a  learned  librarian,  an  excel- 
lent inn  —  the  Ooq  Hardi  —  with 
good  food,  and  an  attractive  local 
wine  called  vin  gris.  We  natu- 
rally asked  after  traditions  of  the 
English  prisoners  and  hostages 
who  were  kept  here  by  Napoleon 
the  First.  They  had  left  many 
memories  behind  them.  Some  of 
them  had  married  Frenchwomen 
(generally,  we  were  told,  their 
cooks),  and  had  established  them- 
selves permanently  in  the  place. 
We  heard  of  half-a-dozen  families 
with  English  names.  We  saw  a 
model  ship  rigged  by  them  which 
they  used  to  sail  on  the  Meuse, 
and  a  bas-relief  presented  by  a 
grateful  English  sculptor  to  the 
church  in  which  he  was  baptised. 
They  wrote  poems — "  The  Oaptive 
Muse" — they  had  an  English  club, 
they  quarrelled,  they  gossiped  and 
they  backbit,  and  they  left  behind 
them  £40,000  of  debt,  which  the 
Verdunais  to  this  day  hope  to  re- 
cover from  the  English  Govern- 
ment. After  laboriously  pushing 
our  machines  up  the  heights  above 
Verdun,  a  favourable  wind  carried 
us  rapidly  to  Mars  le  Tour,  the  last 
French  village.  From  this  point 
to  Gravelotte  the  country  is  one 
huge  graveyard.  The  fields  are 
almost  deserted :  monuments  erect- 
ed by  regiments,  wooden  crosses 
set  up  by  private  friends,  extend 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Traffic  seems  to  avoid  the  path 
as  if  it  were  haunted.  We  met  a 
man  who  wae  sixteen  in  1 870.  He 
spent  the  day  of  June  16  on  the 
iMtttle-field  helping  the  wounded; 
he  escaped  with  a  bullet  through 
his  cap.  I  asked  a  peasant  plough- 
ing if  he  could  give  me  a  bullet 
or  a  badge  as  a  souvenir.    *'  Nous 
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avons  assez  de  souvenirs  sans  cela," 
he  replied. 

We  were  not  sorry  to  reach 
Gravelotte.  The  inn  was  full  of 
Germans;  plans  of  the  battle- 
fields and  of  the  monuments 
abounded.  Just  opposite  the  inn 
is  a  house  of  stone,  where  the 
French  Emperor  and  his  son  slept 
on  the  night  of  the  15th.  They 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  be- 
ing shut  up  in  Metz.  A  stone- 
breaker  by  the  roadside  told  us 
that  he  had  seen  Napoleon  and 
Loulou.  "  Qui,  j'ai  vu  son  gamin." 
He  also  informed  us  that  he  had 
spent  the  next  two  days  in  the 
cellar  of  his  house.  A  short  ride 
brought  us  through  the  terrible 
ravine  of  Gravelotte,  where  so 
many  soldiers  found  their  death, 
past  the  public-house  of  St  Hu- 
bert, so  gallantly  stormed  by  the 
Germans,  to  the  heights  of  Point 
du  Jour,  which  was  the  key  of 
the  French  position.  It  appeared 
to  us  impregnable,  and  indeed  it 
was  never  taken.  The  capture  of 
St  Privat  on  their  left,  or  perhaps 
the  failure  of  ammunition,  led 
them  to  retire  oH  the  following 
morning.  From  the  Point  du 
Jour  the  cathedral  and  fortifica- 
tions of  Metz  were  almost  visible. 
A  delightful  descent  brought  us 
into  the  valley  in  which  the  heart 
of  Lorraine  lies.  France  may  well 
regret  the  loss  of  so  fair  a  pro- 
vince. She  will  never  recover  it ; 
the  town  is  full  of  soldiers,  and 
the  Germans  hold  it  in  an  iron 
grasp.  We  were  not  sorry  to  re- 
pose in  the  palatial  Hotel  de 
TEurope,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  military  bands  almost  made 
us  forgive  them  for  waking  us  up 
at  half-past  four  every  morning. 
At  Metz  the  weather  broke,  and 
we  travelled  ignominiously  by  rail 
to  Strasbourg.  Finis  cha/rtceque 
viceque, 

Oscar  Browning. 
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The  "long,  long  Indian  day" 
is  quickly  falling.  The  retreating 
sun  is  darting  Parthian  shafts  over 
the  dusty  maiclan ;  and  the  life 
and  movement  of  the  cantonment, 
which  have  been  dammed  up  dur- 
ing the  scorching  hours,  are  again 
astir.  Punkahs  have  been  stopped, 
and  windows  have  been  opened  to 
admit  the  cool  evening  air.  Smart 
soldiers,  in  spotless  white  uniform, 
are  strolling  from  their  barracks  in 
search  of  fresh  air,  or  perchance 
beer  at  the  friendly  canteen  of  a 
neighbouring  corps.  Lawn  tennis 
is  in  full  swing  in  the  club  com- 
pound. The  band  has  begun  to 
play  at  the  station  band-stand,  and 
the  Resident's  barouche  and  the 
more  modest  "  convaininces "  of 
humbler  Anglo -Indian  life  are 
trundling  dustily  forth  with  pale- 
faced  ladies,  who  are  going  to 
listen  to  its  strains  and  enjoy  the 
evening  coolness. 

I  had  only  lately  arrived  in 
l^ndia,  in  command  of  a  draft,  and 
had  not  previously  done  duty  with 
the  regiment  in  its  Eastern  quar- 
ters, having  been  for  some  years 
on  the  staff,  though  I  had  had,  in 
earlier  days  of  my  soldiering,  some 
experience  of  the  country.  I  had 
paid  most  of  the  regulation  visits, 
and  felt  that  I  might  face  the  local 
society,  without  my  conscience  re- 
proaching me  with  any  social 
Idches ;  so  as  there  was  no 
counter-attraction,  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  spend  the  time  be- 
fore mess  by  following  the  carriages 
to  the  band-stand  as  in  any  other 
way. 

As  I  sallied  from  my  bungalow, 
in  the  coolest  and  lightest  of  gar- 
ments, not  unpardonably  conscious 
that  the  said  garments  were  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  a  London  artist, 
and  therefore  considerably  superior 


to  the  kits  of  most  of  my  brother 
officers,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
supplement  the  ravages  of  the 
Indian  climate  and  the  Indian 
moth  by  the  efforts  of  their  dirzeesy 
1  hailed  a  brother  captain,  who 
was  strolling  aimlessly  forth,  and 
secured  him  as  company,  and  to 
tell  me  who  was  who  in  the  station 
fashionable  circles.  He  was  a  good 
fellow,  a  peer's  younger  son,  who, 
having  passed  a  meteoric  and  some- 
what expensive  career  in  the 
Guards,  had  exchanged  to  a  line 
regiment,  and  was  expiating  his 
London  misdeeds  by  a  few  years 
in  an  Indian  purgatory.  He  was 
a  standing  difficulty  wherever  he 
dined,  or  whatever  entertainment 
he  assisted  at,  as  the  Indian  table 
of  precedence  became  hopelessly 
confused  over  the  honourable  pre- 
fix to  his  name;  and  whether  he 
should  be  told  off  to  a  leading  lady, 
or  take  charge  of  an  undeveloped 
spinster,  or  even  make  one  of  the 
unattached  crowd  of  single  men 
who  bring  up  the  rear  of  every 
Indian  procession  to  the  dinner- 
table,  was  always  a  puzzling  prob- 
lem to  be  solved.  Among  his 
brother  officers  his  accidents  of 
birth  did  not  confer  any  additional 
dignity,  and  he  usually  answered 
to  the  name  of  "Button." 

There  was  little  variety  in  the 
gathering  that  met  our  eyes  at 
the  band-stand  from  similar  assem- 
blages that  I  remembered  in  days 
"  lang  syne."  There  was  the 
Resident's  carriage,  drawn  by 
two  goodish-looking  Walers,  with 
a  fat  Madrassee  coachman  in 
scarlet  on  the  box,  with  his  bare 
brown  feet  stuck  out  in  front  of 
him.  The  two  scarlet^lad  horse- 
keepers  stood  at  the  horses'  heads, 
each  armed  with  a  chowrie^  with 
which  they  lazily  switched  the  flies 
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which  buzzed  round  their  charges. 
Lady  Winkle,  the  wife  of  Sir  Ro- 
dolph  Winkle,  K.O.S.I.,  the  Resi- 
dent, sat  quite  the  "Burra  Mem 
Sahib,"  in  a  dignified  attitude  in- 
side, conscious  of  the  iclat  con- 
ferred by  the  escort  of  two  native 
satoara^  who  were  formed  up  near, 
slouching  in  their  ill-cleaned  sad- 
dles, and  still  more  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  the  quiet -look- 
ing, grizzled  old  gentleman  beside 
her,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Viceroy's  Council  on  an  official 
tour,  and  whom  she  hardly  knew 
whether  to  treat  as  an  equed  in  the 
Indian  hierarchy,  or  to  conciliate 
as  one  whose  opinion  might  or 
might  not  be  favourable  to  her 
husband's  prospects.  There  was 
the  Coloners  phaeton,  with  two 
well-bred  cobs,  and  with  harness 
that  showed  a  little  more  careful 
fitting  and  cleaning  than  mere 
native  supervision  could  have 
given.  T  -  carts,  pony  -  carriages, 
waggonettes,  drawn  by  every  vari- 
ety of  animal,  Arabs,  Walers,  Bur- 
mans,  and  filled  with  the  wives 
and  families  of  the  various  secre- 
taries, doctors,  paymasters,  (fee, 
who  made  up  our  European  station 
society.  Then  came  the  natives,  in 
almost  equal  varieties.  The  fat 
Parsee,  who  kept  the  universal 
store  for  the  cantonment,  with  his 
olive-coloured  wife  and  swarm  of 
black-eyed  tawny  children,  with 
gold-embroidered  caps  surmounting 
their  sharp,  bright-looking  faces, 
filled  to  overflowing  the  old  vic- 
toria, which  had  been  taken  as 
part  pajrment  of  a  bill  left  by  an 
ex-official,  whose  liver  had  finally 
succumbed,  and  who  had  been  in- 
valided home  last  year.  Tongas, 
jtUkas,  and  bullock-coaches  were 
there  in  every  stage  of  decrepitude, 
drawn  by  tattoos  and  bullocks, 
whose  very  existence  should  have, 
in  most  instances,  provoked  the 
interference  of  the  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of    Cruelty   to   Animals. 


Add  to  these  the  usual  crowd  of 
Europeans  and  natives  on  foot, 
with  ayahs  and  babies  innumer- 
able, of  all  colours,  white,  brown, 
and  black,  some  in  perambulators, 
and  some  playing  embarrassingly 
among  the  legs  of  the  crowd,  and 
we  have  the  scene  which  presented 
itself. 

I  had  written  my  name  in  the 
Residency  visitors'  book,  as  in 
duty  bound,  and  thought  that  this 
was  a  good  opportunity  to  make 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
great  lady  herself. 

"Button,"  I  said,  "  you  know  all 
the  swells,  introduce  me  to  Mother 
Winkle."  Thus  disrespectfully,  I 
regret,  did  the  officers  of  H.M.'s 
regiment  in  garrison  designate  that 
noble  person.  Alas !  poor  worm 
that  I  was,  how  soon  was  I  to 
be  taught  the  real  humility  of  my 
position  !  After  we  had  made  our 
way  through  the  small  crowd  who 
were  doing  homage  to  the  great 
lady,  and  Button,  with  his  best 
bow,  had  said,  "Allow  me  to  in- 
troduce Captain  .Melville,"  I  was 
treated  to  the  most  disdainful  of 
inclinations  —  one  which  marK^ 
my  exact  position  in  society — and 
while  I  retired  to  meditate  on  my 
littleness,  her  ladyship  turned  to 
renew  her  conversation  with  a 
more  important  person.  But  my 
moment  of  compensation  was  at 
hand.  The  member  of  Council 
suddenly  turned  round  and  said, 
"  Did  I  hear  the  name  of  Captain 
Melville  of  the  — th  ? "  I  modest- 
ly replied  "  Yes,"  and  he  went  on, 
"  I  have  just  come  out  from  Eng- 
land, and  saw  the  Prince  before 
starting,  and  he  told  me  to  be 
sure  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
if  possible,  and  to  give  his  remem- 
brances to  his  old  friend." 

I  tried  to  look  unconscious  of 
the  change  that  came  over  Lady 
Winkle's  face  as  she  overheard  this 
short  colloquy.  She  turned,  and 
positively  beamed  on  me,  saying — 
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'<I  had  heard  that  you  had 
arrived  at  the  station,  Captain 
Melville,  and  have  been  so  anxious 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  Sir 
Rodolph  and  I  will  be  so  delighted 
if  you  can  arrange  to  come  and 
dine  with  us  some  night  soon. 
Good  gracious  !  what's  that  1 " 

That  was  the  arrival  on  the 
scene  of  a  dogcart  with  a  tan- 
dem of  ponies,  driven  by  one  of 
our  subalterns,  accompanied  by  an- 
other, which,  after  wending  a  de- 
vious course  from  barracks,  had 
finally  pulled  up  with  the  leader's 
fore-legs  in  the  Parsee's  victoria, 
and  the  wheeler,  with  its  ears  back, 
showing  every  disposition  to  kick. 
By  the  exertions  of  the  syces,  how- 
ever, and  a  liberal  use  of  explana- 
tory language  from  the  ambitious 
driver,  the  complicated  knot  was 
untied,  and  order  restored.  The 
boys  got  out  and  joined  in  the  chaff- 
ing crowd,  which  had  collected  to 
watch  their  approach.  Among 
the  ring  of  natives  who  had  gath- 
ered round,  my  attention  was  much 
attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
striking  -  looking  old  man,  with 
fiercely  twisted-up  moustache,  and 
long  grey  beard,  who  had  pushed 
to  the  front,  and  seemed  to  take  a 
marked  interest  in  the  scene.  He 
looked  like  an  old  soldier,  and  his 
high  features,  tall  stature,  and 
muscular  development  spoke  of  a 
different  race  from  the  more  peace- 
ful-looking natives  of  the  south 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  I 
could  not  see  that  he  carried  any 
arms ;  but  though  he  did  not  have 
quite  the  uniform  disciplined  air 
which  marks  the  native  army  now- 
adays, he  might  have  been  a  non- 
commissioned officer  of  irregulars, 
or  rather  one  of  the  semi-drilled 
and  organised  levies  of  a  native 
ruler. 

The  youngest  of  the  boys  who 
had  come  in  the  tandem  cart 
was  one  of  the  subalterns  of  my 
draft;  a  fresh,  cheery  youngster, 


the  son  of  a  very  distinguished 
officer,  who  had  been  particularly 
commended  to  my  care  by  his 
father,  and  who  had  been  attached 
to  my  company  accordingly.  His 
father  had  been  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Mutiny,  and  had  made  a 
name  for  himself  by  his  fearless 
gallantry  in  action,  for  the  devo- 
tion of  his  native  followers,  and 
also  in  no  small  degree  for  the  un- 
sparing severity  with  which  he 
had  meted  out  justice  to  muti- 
neers and  rebels.  He  was  equally 
well  known  in  the  army  as  "  Mac- 
kinnon  the  brave,"  or  as  "the 
avenging  Colonel."  As  the  sub- 
alterns walked  about,  I  could  not 
help  remarking  that  the  old  native 
seemed  to  take  particular  notice 
of  this  boy,  and  followed  him 
wherever  he  went.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  that  he  got  between  him 
and  the  crowd,  and  even  made  a 
sort  of  half-turn  backwards,  as  if 
to  protect  him  from  another  fol- 
lower. With  each  movement^  his 
expression  appeared  to  change. 
When  he  looked  at  young  Mac- 
kinnon,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  benevolent  and  kindly;  and 
when  he  turned  to  look  behind 
him,  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
glared,  stem,  haughty,  and  defiant. 

I  knew  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  appeal  to  Lady  Winkle  or  my 
friend  Button  for  any  information 
about  a  casual  native,  so  I  looked 
for  some  one  more  familiar  with 
the  frequenters  of  the  bazaar.  The 
station  magistrate  had  just  can- 
tered up  after  his  usual  hard  day's 
office-work,  and  I  asked  him  who 
was  the  old  Pathan  who  was  fol- 
lowing young  Mackinnon. 

"  Pathan !  my  dear  fellow,  I 
don't  see  any  Pathan." 

"  There,"  I  pointed.  "  Perhaps 
he  is  not  a  Pathan,  but  he  does 
not  belong  to  this  part  of  India. 
That  tall  old  man  with  the  small 
red  turban  and  long  grey  beard." 

Again  he  looked,  and  again  de- 
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clared  that  he  saw  nobody  in 
the  least  like  my  description.  I 
thought  this  odd,  but  only  con- 
cluded that  the  good  magistrate's 
sight  was  beginning  to  go,  and 
that  he  was  too  proud  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic with  spectacles  on  the  eyes 
whose  glance  made  local  male- 
factors tremble  before  him.  How- 
ever, the  band  commenced  "God 
save  the  Queen."  The  crowd  be- 
gan to  disperse  slowly.  The  sub- 
alterns got  their  tandem  under 
way  towards  barracks  with  some 
difficulty.  I  lost  sight  of  the  old 
native,  and  Button  and  I  started 
on  our  homeward  stroll  under  the 
sunniest  of  smiles  from  Lady 
Winkle,  and  repeated  invitations 
to  come  and  see  her  soon  at  the 
Residency,  and  on  no  account  to 
content  myself  in  the  future  with 
writing  my  name  in  her  visitors' 
book. 

"  Very  odd  how  that  native 
stuck  to  young  Mackinnon,"  I 
said  to  Button. 

"  My  dear  Melville,  you  must 
have  made  some  mistake.  I  heard 
you  tcjking  about  an  old  man  with 
a  red  turban,  and  saw  where  you 
pointed ;  but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
could  see  nobody  but  the  usual  lot 
of  idle  coolies." 

"  Button,  you  know  nothing 
about  it.  I  believe  you  would 
hardly  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  coolie  and  a  rajah." 

The  usual  routine  of  garrison 
life  went  on  for  several  days  after 
this,  and  the  season  was  so  hot 
that  little  was  done  beyond  the 
most  ordinary  duty,  which  indeed 
came  round  rather  heavily  on  all 
the  officers  who  were  not  on  leave, 
as  there  had  been  a  smartish  out- 
break of  fever,  which  some  at- 
tributed to  infection  brought  by 
natives  from  the  bazaar,  where 
there  was  always  a  certain  amount 
of  latent  disease.  Among  others, 
the  lad  who  used  to  drive  Mac- 


kinnon about  in  the  tandem  cart 
was  knocked  over  by  a  severe 
attack,  and  the  doctors  were  doing 
all  they  could  to  patch  him  up 
sufficiently  to  move  him  to  the 
hills  and  eventually  to  England. 
We  were  all  getting  rather  hipped 
and  low-spirited,  and  some  excite- 
ment was  much  required  to  take 
our  minds  and  conversation  off  the 
eternal  subjects  of  the  height  of 
the  thermometer  and  the  doctor's 
daily  report  of  the  cases  in  hospital. 
It  was  much  to  our  delight  then 
that  a  message  was  received  one 
day  from  Yussuf  Ali,  who  com- 
manded the  irregular  cavalry  of 
the  ruler  of  the  native  State  near 
which  we  were  serving,  to  say  that 
a  panther  had  been  caught  alive  in 
a  trap,  which  he  would  have  en- 
larged on  the  niaidan  half  an  hour 
before  sundown,  and  asking  any 
of  us,  who  felt  inclined  for  a  ride 
to  join  in  spearing  it.  Even  those 
of  us  who  could  not  command  the 
services  of  a  sufficiently  trust- 
worthy horse  for  such  a  risky 
sport,  could  at  any  rate  look  on; 
and  those  who  had  horses  spent 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  in  sharp- 
ening boar-spears  and  looking  to 
the  soundness  of  our  saddlery. 
As  the  evening  approached,  the 
company  began  to  gather  on  the 
tnaidan,  about  a  mile  from  bar- 
racks. The  maidany  the  scene  of 
action,  was  a  rolling  plain,  rather 
long  than  wide,  as  the  cantonment 
of  the  native  infantry  bounded  it 
on  one  side,  while  the  other  was 
fringed  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  by  scrubby  and  rocky 
jungle.  Its  length  stretched  away 
for  miles ;  and  in  the  distance  we 
could  only  dimly  see,  blue  in  the 
evening  light,  a  range  of  rocky 
heights,  with  one  white  musjid 
standing  out  in  bright  relief.  The 
grass  was  brown,  scorched,  and 
dry;  and,  but  that  the  dust  did 
not  rise  in  clouds,  the  appearance 
was  that  of  a  barren  sandy  plain. 
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Several  ladies  had  come  to  look 
on,  who  were,  perched  on  ele- 
phants, out  of  harm's  way.  Lady 
Winkle  was  most  imposing  on  a 
huge  and  steady  animal  belonging 
to  the  heavy  battery.  The  sowar 
escort  had  been  dispensed  with ; ' 
but  Sir  Bodolph  was  there  him- 
self, with  a  gleam  of  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  in  his  eye,  for  he 
had  been  a  fine  rider  and  a  bold 
shikarri,  before  accession  of  digni- 
ty and  increasing  years  and  waist- 
band had  made  him  withdraw 
from  the  delights  of  snaffle,  spur, 
and  spear,  and  devote  his  energies 
to  administration  alone.  Lady 
Winkle  was  condescending  enough 
to  remember  that  her  friendly  in- 
terest had  been  aroused  in  me,  and 
nearly  fell  out  of  the  howdah  in 
her  anxiety  to  tell  me  how  much 
she  hoped  I  would  get  "first 
spear."  As  I  was  riding  a  com- 
mon-place old  Waler,  whose  ideas 
of  pace  were  most  limited,  I  did 
not  anticipate  that  I  should  be 
called  upon  to  receive  a  crown 
of  laurel  or  its  Indian  equivalent 
from  her  fair  and  pudgy  hand. 

Besides  the  ladies  and  some  few 
other  mounted  European  onlookers, 
there  was  the  usual  mob  of  natives 
which  is  to  be  found  at  every 
show ;  but  these  remained  at  a 
most  respectful  distance  from  the 
central  spot,  the  black  cart,  on 
which  was  the  huge  wooden  trap 
containing  the  panther. 

There  were  six  sportsmen  who 
were  going  to  join  in  the  chase. 
Yussuf  Ali  himself,  a  lithe, 
light,  active,  and  very  handsome 
Mussulman — a  magnificent  horse- 
man, and  perfect  master  of  all 
weapons — a  polished  gentleman  in 
his  quiet  courteous  manners,  and 
withal  a  brilliant  and  dashing 
soldier.  Bad  was  it  for  him  that 
he  lived  while  the  Pax  Britannica 
controlled  India.  If  he  had  been 
bom  in  the  days  of  the  old  Mogul 
emperors,  he  was  just  the  man  to 


have  carved  his  way  to  the  rule  of 
one  of  the  great  proconsulates  of 
which  so  many  turned  into  inde- 
pendent kingdoms.  He  rode  a 
high -caste  fiea- bitten  grey  Arab, 
whose  lean  head,  iron  legs,  thin 
well -set -on  tail,  and  muscular 
shape,  covered  by  a  skin  which 
showed  the  tracery  of  veins  under- 
neath, marked  the  purest  blood  of 
the  desert. 

Almost  as  well  mounted  was 
young  Mackinnon,  who  well  main- 
tained the  credit  of  England  in 
his  firm  and  sporting  seat  and 
determined  air.  His  rather  rag- 
ged-looking Waler  did  not  show 
the  same  quality  as  the  grey  Arab; 
but  it  had  won  several  races  pretty 
easily;  and  though  his  master  car- 
ried a  hog-spear  for  the  first  time, 
we  all  felt  it  was  likely  that  the 
struggle  for  the  honours  of  the 
day  would  be  between  him  and 
the  gallant  Mussulman. 

Next  to  him  was  Captain  John- 
son of  the  native  infantry,  one 
of  the  keenest  sportsmen  on  our 
side  of  India,  whose  exploits  in 
pursuit  of  great  game  were  a  con- 
stant topic  of  conversation  and 
admiration.  To  him  no  kind  of 
encounter  with  savage  beasts  could 
come  amiss,  and,  under  equal  con- 
ditions, nobody  present  could  have 
hoped  to  ride  on  more  than  equal 
terms  with  him.  But  he  had  only 
just  returned  from  a  distant  sport- 
ing expedition,  his  own  horses  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  he  had  been 
obliged  to  place  his  6  feet  2 
inches  of  bone  and  sinew  on  a 
friend's  horse,  which  certainly 
could  not  carry  him  alongside  the 
light  weights.  There  remained  to 
add  to  the  field,  Button,  myself, 
and  another  of  our  officers,  all 
three  determined  to  be  in  at  the 
death  if  possible;  but  so  moder- 
ately provided  with  horse-flesh  that 
we  could  hardly  expect  to  be  more 
than  the  reserve  in  the  first  attack. 

The    sun   was   rapidly   sinking, 
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and  there  was  no  time  to  waste; 
so  all  the  spectators  fell  back  to 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
cart  carrying  the  trap,  which  re- 
mained black  and  solitary  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.  We  took  up 
our  position  in  line  in  front  of  the 
crowd,  and  could  then  see  that  a 
long  rope  was  fastened  to  the  trap, 
by  pulling  which  a  bolt  would  be 
drawn,  and  the  side  furthest  from 
us  opened.  One  of  Yussuf  All's 
servants  ran  forward,  at  a  signal 
from  his  master,  pulled  the  rope, 
and  as  quickly  bolted  back  behind 
the  shelter  of  the  spears.  I  had 
never  seen  a  panther  enlarged 
before,  and  had  expected  the 
animal  to  bound  forth  at  once, 
the  moment  the  way  to  liberty 
was  open.  Our  friend  did  nothing 
of  the  kind,  however.  He  had 
been  for  two  days  in  the  trap,  and 
was  probably  rather  stiff,  and  cer- 
tainly cowed  and  sulky.  At  last, 
after  several  stones  had  been 
thrown  at  the  trap,  and  had 
rattled  on  its  wooden  sides,  we 
could  just  see  a  long  black-looking 
body  gliding  from  the  cart,  and 
drawing  itself  sinuously  along  the 
ground.  The  native  crowd  set  up 
a  shout,  and  that  and  the  familiar 
feeling  of  the  ground  beneath  his 
feet  made  him  quicken  his  pace. 
The  light  gleamed  on  his  yellow 
sides,  he  looked  round  him  to  see 
the  safest  direction  in  which  to 
shape  his  course,  and  bounded  to- 
wards the  jungle.  We  instinctive- 
ly drew  our  reins  tighter,  grasped 
our  boar-spears  firmer,  pressed  our 
legs  to  our  horses'  sides,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  gallop.  The  panther 
was  half  cantering,  half  bounding 
towards  the  friendly  shelter  which 
he  had  marked,  and  rapidly  shak- 
ing off  his  stiffness  and  increasing 
his  distance  from  us.  We  all  turn- 
ed to  Tussuf,  who  was  a  perfect 
picture,  as  he  sat  with  his  spear 
held  high  in  the  air  on  his  half- 
rearing  horse,  whose  eye  sparkled 


with  the  same  excitement  as  his 
master's.  The  panther  had  got 
between  three  and  four  hundred 
yards'  start,  when  Yussuf  shouted 
"  Bide  ! "  We  sat  down  to  our 
work,  and  tore  in  pursuit. 

As  we  expected,  Mackinnon  and 
Yussuf  quickly  shot  ahead ;  but  the 
stride  of  the  Waler  gave  the  lat- 
ter the  advantage,  and  besides,  he 
was  rather  on  the  right,  the  side 
towards  which  the  panther  was 
bending,  and  had  thus  less  ground 
to  go  over.  Johnson  was  a  bad 
third;  but  his  cool  and  experienced 
eye  had  marked  the  panther's  prob- 
able line,  and  his  fine  horsemanship 
enabled  him  to  save  every  inch  of 
ground,  and  would  probably  bring 
him  up  at  the  critical  moment. 
The  rest  of  us  could  only  say  that 
we  had  an  excellent  view  of  the 
chase,  as  we  toiled  in  rear. 

Mackinnon,  with  his  spear  ready 
for  the  thrust,  was  rapidly  gaining 
on  the  panther,  who  looked  over 
his  shoulder  and  seemed  to  cal- 
culate whether  he  could  cover  the 
half-mile  which  lay  between  him 
and  safety  before  the  thundering 
hoofs  behind  him  should  be  along- 
side. All  at  once  he  stopped  in 
his  gallop  and  crouched,  almost 
facing  his  pursuer,  with  bristles 
erect  and  glaring  eyes.  The  Wat- 
er's heart  failed  him  when  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  defiant  beast.  The  horse 
shied  to  one  side,  crossed  his  legs, 
and  made  a  tremendous  stumble 
on  to  his  nose.  Mackinnon,  who 
had  been  leaning  forward  with 
poised  spear,  was  thrown  on  to  his 
horse's  ears.  The  panther's  spring 
was  delivered,  and  I  felt  my  heart 
sink.  Suddenly — could  I  believe 
my  eyes?  I  could  have  sworn 
that  there  was  no  one  on  the  plain 
a  moment  before  —  there  was  a 
native  at  Mackinnon's  horse's 
head,  whose  ready  hand  on  the 
bridle  had  saved  the  Waler  from 
falling.     The  panther's  spring  had 
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missed  in  consequence,  and  the 
lad  managed  to  regain  his  seat. 
Yussuf  's  ready  spear  passed  through 
the  spotted  body  as  he  shot  past, 
and  a  minute  afterwards  Johnson 
gave  the  coup  de  grace*  The 
whole  was  momentary,  and  when 
I  joined  the  group,  the  danger 
and  excitement  were  over,  and 
the  panther  lay  in  death  before 
the  snorting  horses. 

"  Lucky  for  you,  my  boy,"  I 
said,  "  that  that  native  saved  your 
fall.  You  just  escaped  being 
badly  clawed." 

"What  native  do  you  mean, 
Melville  ? "  Mackinnon  replied. 
"This  confounded  brute  gave  an 
awful  peck,  just  as  I  was  going 
to  take  the  spear,  and  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  get  him  on  his  legs 
again." 

"Well,  111  swear  there  was  a 
native  standing  by  at  the  time. 
I  qould  just  see  a  red  turban  over 
your  horse's  shoulder,  though  I 
could  not  distinguish  his  face." 

"  Any  way,  he  can't  be  far  off, 
and  he  is  sure  to  come  and  ask  for 
backsheesh  for  his  services.  He 
deserves  something  for  his  pluck, 
at  any  rate,  in  putting  himself  in 
our  spotted  friend's  way."  We  look- 
ed round,  but  there  was  nobody. 
The  shouting  crowd  of  onlookers 
came  up,  and  in  the  quickly  clos- 
ing night  and  the  maze  of  turbans, 
red,  blue,  and  white,  that  surround- 
ed us,  further  search  was  impos- 
sible. I  could  not  help  feeling 
certain,  however,  that  I  was  right, 
though  both  Yussuf  and  Johnson, 
who  had  been  nearer  to  Mackinnon 
than  I,  assured  me  they  saw  no- 
body. The  panther  was  padded 
on  one  of  the  elephants.  Lady 
Winkle  waved  us  a  dignified  adieu 
as  she  changed  the  rocking  howdah 
for  her  easy  rolling  carriage,  to  re- 
turn to  the  Residency.  We  light- 
ed our  cigars,  and  slowly  rode 
homewards,  the  others  discussing 
every  incident  of  the  novel  sport. 


while  I  silently  pondered  over 
Mackinnon's  escape,  and  tried  to 
explain  its  circumstances  jsatisfac- 
torily  to  myselfi 

Again  the  dull  and  depressing 
routine  of  barrack  life.  We  had 
got  through  the  worst  of  the  hot 
weather ;  but  the  brazen  sun  by 
day  and  the  hot  winds  by  night 
still  made  exertion  wearisome,  and 
sleep  almost  impossible.  We 
looked  eagerly  forward  to  the  re- 
turn from  leave  of  some  lucky 
brother  officers,  who  had  been 
bracing  themselves  in  the  hills, 
when  some  of  us,  at  least,  would 
be  able  to  quit  the  sweltering  can- 
tonment in  our  turn.  The  happy 
day  came  at  last,  and  Button, 
Mackinnon,  and  I  were  told  that 
we  might  be  off  for  a  month.  We 
were  all  pretty  well  in  spite  of 
the  long  grilling  we  had  gone 
through ;  and  we  decided  that  we 
wanted  change  of  scene  more  than 
change  of  climate,  and  that  we 
would  spend  our  time  in  the  fresher, 
if  not  much  cooler  air  of  the  jungle, 
and  carry  out  a  long-projected  cam- 
paign against  some  tigers  that  we 
had  heard  of  in  a  neighbouring 
district.  We  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  shikarris  for 
some  time,  in  case  such  a  chance 
should  offer  itself,  so  we  had  little 
to  do  but  to  start  off  our  tents  and 
servants,  and  arrange  for  relays  of 
horses  to  carry  us  over  the  first 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  the 
station,  when  we  should  find  our- 
selves nearly  at  our  shooting- 
ground,  and  co);itinue  the  march 
with  our  camp,  which  we  should 
then  have  overtaken. 

Behold  us  at  last  in  the  saddle, 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or 
rather  in  the  middle  of  a  starlight 
night.  The  moon  has  sunk  below 
the  horizon,  but  the  Southern  Cross 
has  risen  and  illumines  our  way. 
The  sentry  on  the  main  guard 
challenges  as  we  pass,  and  gives 
his  parting    benediction,     "Pass, 
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friend,  and  all's  well."  We  clatter 
through  the  bazaar,  disturbing 
troops  of  pariah  dogs  fighting  and 
growling  over  the  filthiest  offal, 
and  push  into  the  silent  country. 
How  weird  and  beautiful  it  all 
looks  !  The  gnarled  banyan-trees 
throw  deep  shadows  here  and  there 
across  the  road,  and  everything 
that  was  burned  and  miserable- 
looking  under  the  sunlight  is 
covered  with  a  mystic  charm  by 
the  calm  quiet  night.  On  and 
still  on  we  press,  past  native 
temples,  whose  ghastly  images  look 
still  more  ghastly  than  by  day  and 
glare  stonily.  Through  small  ham- 
lets, nearly  riding  over  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  wooing  the  cool 
air,  and  are  lying  asleep  in  the 
roadway,  wrapped  in  their  white 
cloths.  Past  the  Tapal  runner, 
with  letter-bag  on  his  back,  jogging 
along  the  road  to  the  distant  town. 
His  tinkling  bell  is  the  only  sound 
that  breaks  the  silence,  and  we 
think  of  its  old  name,  "  the  tiger's 
dinner-bell,"  and  how  often,  on  that 
very  road,  the  post  -  runner  had 
been  missing,  and  a  blood-stained 
letter-bag  had  been  found,  the  only 
relic  to  mark  where  the  man-eating 
scourge  of  the  country-side  had 
seized  his  prey.  Past  rocks  and 
water-courses,  over  open  cultivated 
country,  and  through  jungle  wood- 
land, till  we  arrived  under  the 
grim  shadow  of  an  old  fort  perched 
on  a  rocky  eminence,  where  we 
found  our  first  relay  of  horses 
waiting,  and  felt  that  we  had  cov- 
ered twenty  miles  of  our  journey. 
What  a  delicious  and  refreshing 
feeling  it  is  to  drop  into  a  cool 
saddle  and  feel  a  fresh  horse 
springing  gaily  under  you,  after 
the  experience  of  the  last  five  miles 
of  a  tired  hack,  keeping  him  on  his 
legs  on  a  rough  road,  and  kicking 
him  along  to  keep  your  time ! 
Again  we  press  on  to  gain  our 
halting-place  before  the  sun  comes 
out  in  power  once  more,  and  we 


do  not  draw  rein  till  we  arrive  at 
the  old  hut,  under  the  friendly 
shade  of  a  tope  of  trees,  where  we 
intend  to  wait  till  night  shades  us 
on  our  onward  way.  Just  six 
o'clock,  and  we  have  done  forty 
miles — not  bad  going  in  the  dark. 
We  found  our  second  relay  of 
horses  here,  and,  oh  blessed  sight ! 
a  small  table  with  tea  ready  laid 
out.  How  good  it  was  to  sit  and  sip 
it  under  the  leafy  boughs  !  What 
would  Indian  wayfaring  be  with- 
out these  topes  at  intervals  along 
the  roads,  which  are  as  well  known 
to  travellers  as  the  wayside  inns 
in  England?  Where  would  the 
European  ofiicial  or  sportsman 
pitch  his  camp?  Where  would 
the  humble  wayfarer  halt  during 
the  broiling  hours  to  cook  his 
chuppatti  and  have  his  mid-day 
siesta?  and  where  could  a  reason- 
ably cool  draught  of  water  be 
found  but  in  the  well  under  those 
pleasant  natural  arches,  impervious 
to  the  darts  of  even  an  Indian  sun  ? 
We  settled  down  to  get  through 
the  day,  and,  indeed,  had  small  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so.  There  were  some 
old  charpoya  in  the  hut,  and,  kick- 
ing off  our  boots,  we  collapsed  into 
sleep,  which  passed  the  hottest 
hours  most  satisfactorily.  At  sun- 
down we  again  got  under  way, 
and  by  nine  o'clock  saw  our  camp 
gleaming  white  in  the  moonlight 
before  us.  Bath  and  a  light  sup- 
per were  most  welcome,  and  we 
turned  in,  thinking  over  the  cam- 
paign which  we  were  about  to 
commence.  The  jungle  air  felt 
fresh,  and  the  jungle  wind  com- 
paratively cool;  but  every  tent- 
door  was  opened  wide,  and  curtains 
rolled  up,  to  profit  by  it  as  much 
as  we  could.  Closely  tucked  round 
with  mosquito-net,  I  heard  the  in- 
sects of  the  night  hurling  them- 
selves vainly  against  my  couch, 
and  chuckled  drowsily  at  their  dis- 
comfiture. Our  followers  lay  round 
the  camp-fire,  and  their  snores  rose 
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in  chorus  with  the  slow  chewing 
of  the  bullocks,  the  pawing  of  a 
restless  horse  at  his  picket-rope, 
and  the  unearthly  shriek  of  the 
jackal  prowling  near. 

The  camp  was  astir  with  the  first 
faint  glimmer  of  dawn,  and  when 
we  turned  out  among  the  already 
half-loaded  baggage-carts,  we  found 
two  ahikarris  squatted  on  the 
ground  near  our  tents,  waiting  to 
give  us  their  report  on  our  chances 
of  sport.  Closely  wrapped  in  their 
cloths  to  protect  them  from  the 
morning  air,  these  jungle  sages 
were  looking  with  contempt  on 
the,  to  them,  derogatory  occupa- 
tions of  our  domestic  servants. 

Our  best  hopes  were  realised 
when  we  were  told  that  two  tigers 
had  been  haunting  a  piece  of  jun- 
gle about  seven  miles  distant,  and 
that,  if  we  would  march  on  that 
day  to  the  neighbourhood,  they, 
the  ahikarris^  would  arrange  to 
have  buffaloes  tied  up  during  the 
following  night  round  the  likely 
haunts,  and  if  one  of  this  live  bait 
was  killed,  we  might  hope  to  have 
a  successful  beat.  Nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory,  and  our  march 
was  ordered  accordingly.  We 
moved  off,  a  most  imposing  pro- 
cession. Two  elephants,  lent  by 
the  ever-kindly  minister  of  the 
native  State,  camels,  horses,  bul- 
lock-carts, and  a  most  miscellane- 
ous assortment  of  followers,  from 
the  consequential  belted  j)^on  and 
the  grim-looking  ahikarriy  with 
his  old  matchlock  on  his  shoulder, 
to  the  lowest  tag-rag  of  water-car- 
riers and  sweepers,  completed  by 
the  inevitable  native  women,  who 
followed  their  husbands,  carrying 
curiously  wise -looking  babies  on 
their  hips,  and  all  their  worldly 
possessions  in  a  bundle  on  their 
heads.  Sooth  to  say,  the  three 
European  sahibs  were  not  the  most 
respectable-looking  of  the  crowd. 
Unshaved  faces,  rusty-looking  shi- 
kar clothes,  enormous  and  hideous 


sun-hats,  formed  an  ensemble  which 
might  be  comfortable,  but  was 
neither  dignified  nor  becoming. 

We  had  at  last  plunged  into 
real  jungle  life  and  scenery;  the 
quaint  and  picturesque  cavalcade 
moved  through  a  landscape  in 
which  the  brilliant  red  blossom  of 
the  honey-tree,  the  rich  green  of 
the  palms,  and  the  bright  emerald 
of  the  occasional  paddy-fields  were 
a  beautiful  mixture  of  colour  in 
the  tender  morning  light.  The 
brick  -  coloured  land  and  distant 
blue  rocky  hills,  with  the  clear 
sky,  filled  up  the  background. 

We  pitched  our  next  camp  near 
an  old  and  once  strong,  but  now 
deserted  and  ruined  fortress. 
People  in  England,  who  only  know 
of  the  historic  strongholds,  have 
little  idea  of  the  number  of  elabo- 
rately strengthened  places  which 
have  been  formed  in  India,  and 
which,  under  the  strong  and  peace- 
ful sway  of  Britain,  have  now  lost 
their  raison  dHre^  and  are  forgot- 
ten in  the  jungles.  The  one  in 
question  was  an  example.  Two 
rocky  and  steep  scarped  hills  about 
half  a  mile  apart,  connected  by  a 
bastioned  line  of  walled  fortifica- 
tion and  a  deep  dry  ditch.  The 
hills,  400  to  500  feet  high,  with 
several  lines  of  fortification  upon 
them,  and  a  large  walled  keep 
crowning  each.  The  native  village 
nestled  inside  the  fortifications  at 
their  feet.  Some  old  guns  lay, 
mouldering  and  grass-covered,  on 
the  ramparts,  whose  sole  warders 
were  the  troops  of  monkeys  which 
little  feared  a  stranger,  and  only 
acknowledged  our  presence  by  loud 
and  general  chattering. 

Many  were  the  lamentations 
over  the  destruction  among  the 
village  herds  which  the  palel 
poured  into  our  ears  when  he 
came  to  pay  his  respects;  and 
many  were  the  hopes  expressed 
that  the  noble  sahibs  would  slay 
the  two  tigers  which  haunted  the 
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neighbouring  jungle,  and  relieve 
the  district  from  the  fear  of  their 
ravages.  Our  hopes  of  brilliant 
sport  rose  with  each  tale  of  woe, 
and  we  waited  with  eager  antici- 
pations for  the  shikarris*  next 
morning's  report  of  the  result  of 
their  preparations. 

The  next  morning  came  at  last, 
and  with  it  the  welcome  news  that 
one  of  the  buffaloes,  which  had 
been  tied  up  near  the  tigers'  haunts, 
had  been  killed  during  the  night, 
and  that  the  slayer  had  been 
marked  down  in  a  ravine  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant,  whither 
he  had  carried  his  prey  to  gorge  it 
at  his  leisure,  and  where  he  was 
probably  now  sleeping  off  the  effects 
of  his  meal. 

The  beaters  had  been  already 
summoned  from  the  villages,  and, 
headed  by  our  friend  the  pcUel, 
they  began  to  assemble  at  our 
camp,  each  group,  as  it  came  in, 
more  motley  and  wild  in  appear- 
ance than  the  last.  Our  final 
preparations  have  been  made,  and 
we  start  for  the  scene  of  action. 
Our  nondescript  crowd  follows — 
some,  and  they  the  proud  ones, 
carrying  rusty  matchlocks,  some 
with  spears,  some  with  sickles  or 
knives  tied  to  the  ends  of  sticks. 
Tom-toms,  horns,  pipes,  were  not 
wanting,  while  the  professional  shir 
karris  strove  to  keep  order  in  the 
array,  carrying  bundles  of  native 
rockets,  with  the  important  air  of 
lictors  with  their  fasces. 

A  short  walk,  and  we  neared  the 
ravine  where  the  tiger  had  been 
marked  down.  It  lay  by  a  broken 
rocky  hill  or  rather  cluster  of  hills, 
with  trees  and  brushwood  on  their 
sides  and  pieces  of  dense  thicket  in 
their  hollows.  At  the  distant  side 
of  the  hiUs  the  ground  sloped  into 
a  broken  woodland,  which  stretched 
away  for  miles  towards  a  blue 
range  of  high  land  in  the  horizon. 

Our  beaters  were  taken  in  charge 
by  two  shika/rrisy  who  were  to  dis- 


pose them  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
sweep  the  ravine  and  hills  before 
them,  while  the  guns  stole  quietly 
round  the  outskirts  to  the  distant 
side  where  the  game  was  likely  to 
break.  Then  came  the  business 
of  taking  up  our  positions.  We 
drew  for  stations,  and  my  lot  fell 
on  the  right  of  the  line.  Mackin- 
non  was  on  the  left,  and  Button 
in  the  centre,  and  we  were  to  be 
placed  about  150  or  200  yards 
apart.  I  clambered  into  a  tree 
with  my  gun-bearer,  and  took  up 
a  safe  position,  while  Button  and 
Mackinnon  went  on  to  be  posted 
by  the  head  shikarri.  Then  came 
the  most  trying  time  of  the  day's 
work  —  waiting  for  the  beat  to 
commence.  A  seat  on  a  knotty 
branch  of  a  tree  is  not  a  comfort- 
able position,  when  perfect  stillness 
is  necessary,  and  every  individual 
roughness  on  your  perch  seems  to 
work  its  way  more  and  more  un- 
compromisingly into  your  unde- 
fended person.  The  Deccan  hot- 
weather  sun  blazes  overhead,  his 
beams  reflected  with  almost  orig- 
inal intensity  from  the  glowing 
rock  hard  by ;  and  the  thin,  half- 
withered  foliage  of  the  jungle-tree, 
which  gives  a  good  sweep  for  a 
rifle,  is  far  from  being  a  suflicient 
umbrella  in  point  of  shade.  It  is 
quaint  and  interesting,  however, 
to  watch  the  animal  life  in  the 
jungle,  when  all  is  still,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  unconscious  of 
observation.  First,  a  magnificent 
peacock,  scenting  danger  in  the 
wind,  comes  bustling  down  the 
hill,  making  so  much  noise  that  I 
almost  think  he  must  be  the  tiger. 
He  catches  sight  of  me  in  the  tree, 
and  is  horrified  to  find  himself 
committed  to  so  short  a  distance 
from  a  human  stranger.  He  takes 
flight,  and  floats  gracefully  away, 
without  a  movement  of  hw  wings 
after  two  or  three  initial  strokes. 
Then  a  mungoos  rushes  across  the 
open,  full  of  important  business. 
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He  disappears  into  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  a  minute  or  two  later 
again  shows  himself,  and  returns 
to  his  original  cairn.  A  rustle  of 
leaves — a  squirrel  has  changed  his 
quarters,  and  moved  his  monoton- 
ous cry  from  one  tree  to  another. 
Another  rustle.  This  time  it  is  a 
large  lizard  that  has  left,  with  a 
flop,  the  stone  where  he  has  been 
sunning  himself,  and  has  bustled 
to  other  quarters. 

Whir,  whir,  whir!  tom,  tom, 
tom  !  went  suddenly  the  beaters' 
rattles  and  drums  in  the  distance. 
The  beat  at  last  commenced.  Wild 
shrieks  and  discordant  yells,  which 
might  have  represented  every  form 
of  human  agony,  roused  the  echoes 
of  the  hills.  Bang  ! — there  a  fire- 
work was  thrown  into  a  rocky 
cave.  Stones  are  being  rolled 
down  the  cliffs  into  unapproach- 
able thickets,  and  every  form  of 
Hindoo  objurgation  and  reviling 
is  being  shouted,  to  induce  the 
lurking  game  to  move  forward 
where  the  rifles  are  prepared  to 
receive  him.  The  jungle  tenants 
were  awakened  in  earnest.  A 
gaunt  hyoena  trotted  by,  looking 
fearfully  over  his  shoulder.  An 
old  bear,  with  a  couple  of  cubs, 
came  rolling  along,  and  passed 
within  a  few  yards,  complaining 
loudly  at  being  disturbed.  Sud- 
denly a  huge  dusky  form  swung 
slowly  through  the  bushes,  about 
200  yards  from  me.  I  grasped 
my  rifle  tighter,  reckless  that  the 
barrels  felt  almost  red-hot  in  the 
sun.  I  thought  he  must  come 
down  a  pass  in  the  rocks  within 
easy  shot,  and  I  felt  certain  that  I 
could  cover  him,  when  a  wretched 
native,  who  had  been  put  in  a  tree 
some  distance  off  as  a  look-out,  with 
the  strictest  injunctions  to  silence, 
could  not  contain  his  excitement, 
and  began  holloaing  and  shouting 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Of  course 
the  tiger  turned,  and  my  chance 
was  gone.     He  loomed  as  big  as  a 


bullock,  a  magnificent  sight,  as  his 
striped  side  glowed  red  in  the  sun- 
light, while  he  passed  to  my  left. 

I  waited  for  Button's  rifle  to 
speak,  but  heard  nothing.  There 
was  almost  silence  for  a  minute, 
when  I  heard  two  shots  in  rapid 
succession  coming  from  where  I 
supposed  Mackinnon  to  be.  These 
were  followed,  after  a  pause,  by 
two  more.  Another  pause,  and 
an  English  "  Who-whoop  ! "  rang 
through  the  jungle.  The  line  of 
beaters  came  up,  and  told  me  that 
though  one  tiger  had  been  killed, 
the  other  had  sneaked  off  to  one  side^ 
and  made  his  escape  towards  the 
distant  hills.  There  was  nothing 
more  to  wait  for,  and  I  made  my 
way  in  the  direction  that  the  sound 
of  shots  came  from.  There  lay  the 
tiger,  terrible  still  in  death.  But- 
ton had  the  complacent  air  of  the 
man  who  has  fired  the  lucky  shot, 
while  Mackinnon  looked  a  little 
pale,  and  his  gun-bearer  was  hold- 
ing forth  most  volubly  to  the 
beaters  who  had  arrived  on  the 
spot.  As  I  appeared.  Button  with 
equal  volubility  commenced  to  give 
his  account  of  the  death — 

"  What  a  sharp  thing  that  was 
of  yours,  old  fellow,  to  send  that 
ahikarri  to  bring  me  to  Mackin- 
non's  post !  I  was  sitting  waiting 
for  the  tiger  to  show,  when  the 
nigger  came  and  beckoned  to  me 
to  follow  him.  I  thought  he  must 
know  all  about  it,  so  I  slipped 
down  from  my  tree  and  arrived 
just  in  time  to  see  Mackinnon 
standing  on  that  rock,  and  firing 
at  the  tiger  within  fi  ve-and-twenty 
yards.  He  must  have  hit  the  beg- 
gar, but  not  hard  enough,  for  the 
brute  was  just  going  to  spring,  and 
I  don't  think  Mac  would  have 
gone  back  to  cantonments  after  it. 
I  confess  I  felt  a  bit  jumpy;  but  I 
took  as  quiet  a  shot  as  I  could, 
and  put  an  ounce  of  lead  in  the 
brute's  brain  and  another  in  his 
throat,    and     turned     him     over. 
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Mac  had  a  narrow  squeak.  No 
wonder  he  looks  a  bit  shaky." 

"  Lucky  indeed  you  were  there, 
Button,"  I  saidj  "though  I  never 
sent  to  move  you.  But  how  on 
earth  were  you  mad  enough  to 
leave  your  tree,  Mackinnon  ?  You 
must  have  thought  yourself  a  better 
shot  than  most  of  us,  to  choose  to 
meet  a  tiger  on  foot." 

"  Well,  you  see,  Melville,  after 
I  had  been  sitting  in  the  tree  for 
some  time  I  found  there  were  red 
ants  in  it,  or  rather  they  found  me 
out,  and  began  to  bite  so  viciously 
that  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  I 
thought  I  would  make  a  run  for 
it)  and  try  to  find  another  perch. 
Just  as  I  had  got  on  to  this  rock, 
the  tiger  came  charging  down,  and 
my  only  chance  was  to  fire.  I  hit 
once,  I  know,  but  only  enough  to 
make  him  put  up  his  bristles.  My 
gun-bearer  had  not  followed  me, 
and  if  Button  had  not  come  up  at 
that  moment,  I  should  have  been 
finished  off  long  before  now.  I 
quite  gave  myself  up." 

"Well,  it  was  a  narrow  shave. 
But, Button,  show  me  the  shikarri 
who  moved  you.  He  has  deserved 
well  of  his  country,  at  any  rate." 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  mistake  him — 
an  old  fellow  with  a  grey  beard 
and  a  red  turban ;  seemed  awfully 
keen  and  excited,  but  was  sharp 
enough  to  make  no  noise." 

I  had  seen  all  our  shikarria  in 
the  morning,  but  did  not  remem- 
ber one  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion. We  got  all  our  followers 
together,  and  there  were  certainly 
no  absentees,  as  the  danger  was 
over,  and  they  thought  that  per- 
haps pay -time  had  come.  Even 
the  fat  patel  arrived  from  the  safe 
position  which  he  had  occupied 
far  in  rear  of  the  fray,  and  added 
his  "  shabash  "  to  the  shouts  of  de- 
light of  the  rest  of  the  crowd. 

Still,  no  one  with  a  red  turban. 
The  shikarris  swore  that  there 
was  no  lal  jmggri  wallah  amongst 


them.  Who  could  it  be,  whose 
opportune  interference  had,  in  all 
probability,  saved  Mackinnon  from 
a  ghastly  death?  All  declared 
that  they  had  no  hand  in  moving 
the  sahib  from  his  position.  But 
Button  stuck  to  his  story,  and 
said  there  could  be  no  mistake. 

"Do  you  think  I  would  have 

been  such  a  d d  fool  as  to  come 

down  to  the  ground,  if  I  had  not 
been  moved  by  a  man  who  seemed 
to  know  what  he  was  about  ? " 

Button's  gun-bearer  was  looked 
for  to  see  if  he  had  recognised  the 
mysterious  messenger ;  but  he  was 
only  now  coming  up  in  rear  of  the 
crowd,  and  frankly  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  in  too  great  a 
funk  to  quit  the  tree,  when  he 
thought  a  tiger  was  on  foot.  He 
had  seen  his  master  suddenly  jump 
down,  without  apparent  reason, 
and  was  astonished  when  he  went 
away.  All's  well  that  ends  well, 
and  Mackinnon's  and  Button's  gun- 
bearers  escaped  the  licking  which 
they  no  doubt  anticipated  for  not 
being  handy  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment. Indeed,  one  could  hardly 
blame  the  poor  wretches  for  not 
plunging  into  the  jaws  of  danger 
in  the  reckless  and  apparently 
purposeless  way  that  their  masters 
had  done. 

While  our  followers  were  em- 
ployed in  slinging  the  tiger  on  a 
stout  bamboo,  to  carry  him  home 
in  triumph,  we  ensconced  ourselves 
in  a  cool  adjacent  cave,  hailed  the 
coolie  with  the  luncheon -basket, 
and  prepared  to  slake  our  thirst 
in  well-earned  goblets.  I  was 
puzzling  over  the  tale  of  the  un- 
known shikarri  and  his  timely 
appearance,  when  Button  paused 
in  lifting  his  tumbler  to  his  lips, 
and  said — 

"Melville,  I  believe  my  red- 
turbaned  friend  is  first  cousin  to 
the  man  you  vowed  you  saw  that 
day's  panther-spearing." 

Wild  as  the  suggestion  seemed, 
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I  could  not  help  feeling  there 
might  be  a  connection  between  the 
two  events.  Both  were,  at  any 
rate,  mysterious,  and  to  neither 
was  there  to  me  any  satisfactory 
solution.     I  could  only  say — 

"  My  dear  Button,  you  thought 
that  day  that  I  was  dreaming. 
Perhaps  you  dream  yourself  some- 
times." 

No  more  was  said,  and  we  re- 
turned to  our  camp.  The  whole 
population  of  the  village  turned 
out  to  receive  us — men,  women, 
and  children — all  eager  to  see  the 
dreaded  monster,  which  had  only 
been  known  to  them  as  the  stealthy 
and  ruthless  taker  of  black-mail 
from  their  herds,  and  which  might 
at  any  time  have  made  a  bonne 
houche  of  papa  or  mamma,  or 
brother  or  sister.  We  felt  very 
great  and  beneficent  beings  indeed, 
and  promised  ourselves  many  more 
moments  of  equal  triumph  before 
our  leave  was  up.  Alas !  our  hopes 
were  soon  rudely  blighted.  Be- 
hind the  exulting  and  shouting 
crowd  appeared  a  runner,  who  un- 
rolled his  turban,  and  produced  a 
letter  addressed  to  Captain  Mel- 
ville, with  the  ominous  initials, 
O.H.M.S.,  on  the  envelope.  To  my 
disgust,  it  was  from  the  adjutant. 

"My  dear  Melville, — There 
has  been  an  outbreak  among 
some  fanatics  about  150  miles 
from  here,  and  the  Besident  has 
applied  for  a  company  to  be  ready 
to  be  sent  down  to  support  the 
native  police,  who  don't  seem  to 
be  worth  much.  We  are  ordered 
to  furnish  the  company,  and  yours 
is  the  first  for  detachment.  The 
colonel,  therefore,  desires  that  you 
will  return  to  headquarters  at 
once.  A  dawk  of  horses  has  been 
arranged  for  you.  Sorry  to  spoil 
your  sport." 

This  was  disgusting ;  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey. 


and  bid  farewell  to  our  tented 
freedom  and  sport.  Why  could 
not  those  wretched  fanatics  have 
controlled  their  spirits  till  the  drill 
season,  when  a  little  mild  cam- 
paigning might  have  been  a  not 
unwelcome  interlude  in  our  usual 
series  of  battalion  and  brigade 
parades?  The  journey  out  to  our 
shooting-ground  had  been  fatigu- 
ing, but  at  any  rate  we  had  been 
buoyed  up  against  weariness,  and 
it  had  been  made  pleasant  for  us 
by  l^e  anticipation  of  the  fun 
which  we  hoped  to  have ;  but  the 
journey  back,  with  the  immediate 
prospect  of  an  inglorious  and 
rather  distasteful  duty,  was  very 
different.  We  got  through  it, 
however,  and  reported  ourselves, 
to  the  intense  delight  of  some  of 
our  friends,  who  had  feared  that 
the  letter  of  recall  might  not  reach 
us,  and  that  they  would  have  to 
go  on  coercion  duty  instead  of  us. 
Though  we  were  held  in  readiness, 
the  actual  orders  for  our  move- 
ment did  not  arrive  till  the  second 
day  after  our  return;  but  Mac- 
kinnon  and  I  had  our  time  fully 
occupied  on  the  intervening  day 
by  parades  and  preparations. 

Fortunately  for  us,  there  was 
a  railway  which  could  bring  us 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  place 
where  our  services  were  required ; 
and  still  more  fortunately,  we 
were  only  a  small  body  of  troops 
to  be  moved,  so  we  were  not 
crammed  with  regulation  tightness 
into  the  train,  but  both  officers 
and  men  had  ample  room,  a  matter 
of  no  small  consideration  towards 
the  end  of  the  hot  weather.  My 
company  was  formed  up  at  the 
station  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  so  that  we  might  run  the 
troop-train  through  and  get  into 
camp  before  morning.  There  they 
stood,  in  cool  and  easy  AiAo^ 
clothes,  with  greatcoats  rolled, 
haversacks  over  their  shoulders, 
and  their   pouches   bulging  with 
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ball-ammunition,  while  the  active 
sergeants  were  telling  off  the  par- 
ties to  load  the  baggage  in  the 
vans,  and  allotting  its  proper  com- 
plement of  men  to  each  compart- 
ment of  the  carriages.  All  looked 
serviceable  and  workmanlike ;  and 
though  the  men  seemed  at  first 
sight  a  little  drawn  and  black 
under  the  eyes  from  the  effects  of 
the  long  hot  months,  they  were 
stalwart  seasoned  soldiers,  whose 
stamina  was  at  its  best. 

In  these  days  there  is  one  great 
satisfaction  to  a  soldier,  and  espe- 
cially a  regimental  officer,  in  serv- 
ing in  India,  that  when  any  troops 
are  required  for  service,  everybody 
is  trained,  fit  and  ready  to  go. 
There  the  army  is  on  a  war-foot- 
ing always,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  break  up  a  brigade  to  furnish 
a  battalion,  nor  a  battalion  to 
furnish  a  company.  Here  are  no 
batches  of  reserve  men  or  detach- 
ments of  volunteers  from  distant 
garrisons  turning  up  at  the  last 
minute,  and  breaking  the  hearts 
of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  alike.  Here  is  no  con- 
fusion or  uncertainty  about  the 
necessaries  for  a  campaign,  and 
the  transport  which  is  to  convey 
them.  Everything  is  clearly  by 
regulation  laid  down  and  known, 
and  though  it  may  and  sometimes 
does  happen  that  there  is  a  local 
difficulty  in  providing  what  is  re- 
quired, the  Indian  departments  so 
well  know  their  work  that  that 
difficulty  is  always  quickly  over- 
come. Add  to  this  that  the  sol- 
dier in  India  receives  in  peace- 
time systematic  training  in  pack- 
ing loads  and  arranging  them 
for  whatever  transport  -  animals 
are  available  —  elephants,  camels, 
mules,  ponies,  or  bullock&-r-and 
it  will  be  easily  conceived  how 
smoothly  the  military  machine 
works,  and  how  little  friction  or 
dislocation  is  caused  by  the  sudden 
call  to  arms. 


Mackinnon  and  I  were  the  only 
two  officers  who  went  with  the 
company,  as  the  battalion  was 
unfortunate  in  having  some  still 
on  the  sick-list.  Button  came  to 
the  station  to  see  us  off,  and  gave  us 
his  blessing,  and,  what  was  more  to 
the  purpose,  put  an  ice-box  with 
cooling  dnnks,  and  a  luncheon- 
basket  with  dinner,  into  our  car- 
riage, to  solace  us  on  our  journey. 

We  sped  along  through  the 
night  without  contretemps^  and 
arrived  at  our  destination  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning.  Early  as  it 
was,  we  found  the  Collector  of 
the  district  awaiting  us,  who  was 
profoundly  relieved  that  his  hands 
had  been  strengthened,  and  that 
he  might  hope  now  to  be  able  to 
restore  order.  The  origin  of  the 
disturbances  appeared  to  be  that 
a  fanatic  Moslem,  in  a  moment  of 
religious  frenzy,  had  killed  a  Hin- 
doo. The  murderer  had  been  con- 
cealed by  the  people  of  his  village, 
who,  when  a  force  of  police  were 
sent  down  to  search  and  to  en- 
force the  law,  had  taken  up  arms, 
broken  into  open  rebellion,  and 
committed  several  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. The  native  police  had  been 
defied  and  driven  back,  and  the 
Collector  and  other  magistrates 
stoned  and  threatened.  It  was 
now  hoped  that,  if  the  police  had 
the  support  of  a  few  soldiers,  it 
would  be  seen  that  resistance  was 
hopeless,  and  that  things  would 
settle  down  into  their  usual  course. 

The  headquarters  of  the  rioters 
were  rather  more  than  twelve 
miles  distant,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  we  should  encamp  for  the  day, 
and  march  in  the  evening  to  a 
village  within  two  miles  of  their 
position,  and  attack  them  on  the 
following  morning,  unless  in  the 
meantime  they  had  seen  the  folly 
of  their  ways,  ceased  resistance, 
and  given  ^p  their  ringleaders 
and  the  original  murderer.  The 
Collector  was  very  loath  to  proceed 
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to  extremities  with  them,  and  said 
that  he  would  give  them  every 
chance  of  timely  submission,  by 
sending  a  message  to  tell  them  of 
the  force  which  was  now  coming 
against  them;  and  the  serious  con- 
sequences of  continued  resistance. 
I  never  expected  that  our  services 
would  be  really  required.  Very 
few  comparatively  of  the  fanatics 
appeared  to  have  firearms,  and  the 
arrival  of  a  train  full  of  white 
soldiers,  whose  number  rumour 
would  no  doubt  multiply  infinite- 
ly, seemed  likely  to  make  the 
desired  impression  on  the  country- 
side. 

We  set  to  work  to  pitch  our 
camp,  and  make  our  detachment 
comfortable  for  the  day,  while  the 
Collector  sent  off  his  ultimatum. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  we 
were  joined  by  a  large  body  of 
native  police,  and  between  four 
and  five  our  small  column  moved 
off.  It  was  a  very  trying  march. 
The  men  were  nearly  ankle-deep 
in  dust,  and  dusty  clouds,  kicked 
up  by  every  footstep,  filled  our 
eyes,  ears,  and  mouths,  and  made 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  even 
more  intolerable.  We  made  steady 
progress,  however.  The  police  were 
some  hundred  yards  in  front  of  my 
company,  as  the  Collector,  who  rode 
with  them,  wished  the  surrender 
to  be  made,  if  it  was  made,  to  the 
civil  power,  and  to  keep  the  soldiers 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  back- 
ground. 

"  Oh,  Bill !  what  would  you  give 
for  a  pot  of  canteen  porter  1 "  said 
one  of  my  men  huskily  to  his 
next  file,  as  they  made  their  way 
through  the  gritty  atmosphere. 

"Ze«  beaux  esprits  ae  rencon- 
trent"  said  Mackinnon,  equally 
huskily,  to  me  ;  "I  was  just  going 
to  say  that  an  iced  whisky-and-soda 
would  be  heavenly." 

We  reached  the  edge  of  some 
cultivated  ground  after  a  time, 
however,    and    halted    for   a   few 


minutes  to  let  the  men  quench 
their  thirst,  and  refill  their  water- 
bottles  at  a  neighbouring  well. 
While  we  were  thus  employed, 
two  or  three  faint  reports  of 
musket -shots  were  heard  in  the 
distance,  and  the  police  came 
tumbling  back  from  the  front  in 
considerable  confusion,  the  Collec- 
tor bringing  up  their  rear,  bran- 
dishing a  white  umbrella,  abusing 
them  for  their  conduct,  and  adjur- 
ing them  to  come  back  and  secure 
their  opponents.  The  most  strik- 
ing objects  in  the  crowd  were  the 
messengers  who  had  been  sent  in 
the  morning,  and  who  now  pre- 
sented themselves,  each  with  one 
of  his  ears  in  his  hand,  which  had 
been  cut  off,  and  sent  as  sole 
receipt  and  answer  to  the  sum- 
mons which  they  had  brought. 

Things  began  to  look  more  seri- 
ous; and,  as  the  colour- sergeant 
remarked,  "it  seemed  as  if  there 
was  some  blood  ahead  of  us." 

The  sun  had  sunk  below  the 
horizon,  and  little  more  could  be 
done,  as  we  had  only  moonlight 
to  guide  us  on  a  not  very  well- 
known  track.  I  sent  a  sergeant 
with  a  few  men  extended  before 
us,  to  look  out  for  any  lurking  ad- 
versaries, and  we  pushed  on  to  the 
village  where  we  were  to  bivouac, 
the  police  crowding  together  be- 
hind us.  Our  night  was  not  too 
comfortable ;  but  the  men  had 
their  rations,  and  the  Collector's 
sowar-CAinel  came  up,  with  ample 
supplies  for  himself,  Mackinnon, 
and  me.  We  hardly  expected  a 
surprise ;  but  an  inlying  picket 
was  told  off,  sentries  posted,  and 
the  rest  of  us  lay  down  in  the  best 
shelter  we  could  find,  wrapped  in 
our  greatcoats,  to  seek  all  the 
slumber  that  was  possible.  Tom- 
toms and  shouting  in  the  distance 
showed  that  the  rebels  remained 
awake  for  long ;  but  even  this  ceas- 
ed after  a  time,  and  all  was  still. 

All  were  on  the  alert,  and  ready 
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to  move  between  four  and  five  in 
the  morning.  Every  man  had  his 
coffee,  to  guard  against  the  ill 
effects  of  the  morning  miasma; 
and  as  the  police  were  not  to  be 
depended  upon  if  there  was  any 
fighting,  I  made  all  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  advanca  Mackin- 
non  took  the  lead  with  five-and- 
twenty  men,  with  orders  to  push 
through  the  broken  forest-ground, 
and,  if  possible,  rush  the  hamlet 
where  the  rebels  were  collected, 
while  I  followed  close  in  support 
with  the  rest  of  the  company. 
The  Collector  rode  with  the  ad- 
vanced party,  while  the  police 
took  up  a  safe  position  in  rear  of 
the  column.  We  half  anticipated 
that,  when  it  was  seen  that  we 
were  really  in  earnest,  everything 
would  be  left  clear  before  us,  and 
that  the  rebels  would  disperse  and 
seek  safety  in  distant  retreats. 

We  moved  on  for  more  than  a 
mile  in  silence,  when  I  suddenly 
heard  an  irregular  f  usilade  opened, 
followed  quickly  by  the  sharp  re- 
ports of  English  rifles.  I  quick- 
ened the  pace  of  my  men,  cleared 
the  belt  of  forest,  which  had  im- 
peded our  view,  and  saw  a  scat- 
tered crowd  of  natives  keeping  up 
a  smart  fire  as  they  retired  on  the 
village,  which  was  in  sight  half  a 
mile  distant.  Mackinnon  was  fol- 
lowing them  rapidly,  with  his  men 
extended  at  short  intervals,  but 
well  in  hand,  and  kneeling  and 
firing  as  they  advanced.  That  it 
was  not  child's-play  was  shown  by 
two  bodies  of  natives  lying  bleed- 
ing on  the  ground  where  they  had 
fallen,  and  one  of  our  men  who 
came  limping  to  the  rear  with  a 
bullet  through  his  leg.  The  Col- 
lector's white  umbrella  gleamed 
among  the  skirmishers  as  the 
oriflamme  of  our  force,  and  his 
energetic  gestures  responded  to 
the  defiant  shouts  of  our  enemy. 

My  men  doubled  into  line,  and 
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we  pressed  on  to  support  Mac- 
kinnon, who  was  likely  to  encoun- 
ter a  heavier  fire  as  he  neared  the 
village.  The  tide  of  the  skirmish 
was  too  quick  for  us,  however,  and 
Mackinnon's  party  had  it  all  to 
themselves.  We  could  see,  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  village,  a  small 
temple,  enclosed  in  high  stone  walls 
and  surrounded  with  a  cactus- 
hedge,  towards  which  the  stream 
of  natives  seemed  to  be  turning, 
and  I  doubled  my  men  forward  so 
as  to  outflank  the  right  of  our 
advanced  party  and  cover  their 
movements  witii  fire.  The  rebels 
closed  on  the  temple,  and  Mackin- 
non's  men  gathered  to  pursue  them 
into  the  enclosure.  Now  they  were 
alongside  of  the  laggers.  I  saw 
Mackinnon  bound  over  the  hedge, 
his  sword  gleaming  in  the  air,  and 
I  felt  sure  that  it  descended  not 
harmless.  The  bulk  of  the  natives 
had  got  inside  the  waUs  of  the 
temple,  and  some  were  closing  the 
massive  gate,  while  the  rest  poured 
a  heavy  fire  over  our  men,  who 
tried  to  keep  the  gate  open  and  to 
make  their  way  in  pursuit.  It 
was  all  to  no  avail.  The  gate  was 
closed  and  bolted,  and  Mackinnon 
had  to  fall  back,  under  cover  of 
the  fire  which  we  poured  on  the 
temple  walls,  with  two  more  men 
wounded,  and  carrying  the  body  of 
one  poor  corporal,  shot  through 
the  head.  We  were  checked  for 
the  moment,  and  as  we  had  no 
artillery  to  blow  open  the  gate,  it 
seemed  possible  that  we  might  be 
kept  at  bay  for  an  indefinite  time 
by  a  handful  of  ill-armed  natives, 
and  possibly  have  to  reduce  them 
by  the  slow  process  of  blockade 
and  starvation — a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of,  if  any  other  expedient 
could  be  found,  as  it  would  give 
time  and  encouragement  to  any 
other  malcontents  who  might  be 
in  the  district  to  rise  also  against 
the  civil  power.     What  made  the 
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matter  more  mortifying  was  to 
find  that,  when  we  examined  the 
village,  there  were  only  about 
twenty-five  men  in  all  occupying 
the  temple,  though  that  number 
fortunately  included  the  leaders  of 
the  disturbances,  and  also  the  par- 
ticular malefactors  who  were  to  be 
arrested.  The  Collector  wiped  his 
streaming  brow  and  looked  non- 
plussed. Mackinnon  was  blown 
and  tired,  and  could  offer  no  sug- 
gestion .  but  to  attack  again,  and 
try  to  scale  the  walls  with  stormers 
climbing  on  the  shoulders  of  other 
men.  I  looked  at  the  confounded 
place  and  tried  to  think  how  we 
were  to  get  inside  without  expos- 
ing our  force  to  unnecessary  loss 
from  the  desperate  men,  who  were 
sure  to  fight  to  the  last. 

While  I  was  considering,  the 
colour-sergeant  came  up  and  sa- 
luted and  said — 

'^  If  I  might  make  the  sugges- 
tion, sir,  there  are  some  big  logs 
of  wood  lying  behind  us,  where 
they  have  been  cutting  the  forest. 
Half-a-dozen  of  us  could  easily 
carry  one  of  them  with  a  run  and 
smash  in  that  gate." 

The  idea  seemed  excellent,  and 
indeed  there  was  no  other  choice. 
I  picked  out  a  good  stout  well- 
trimmed  log,  and  told  off  the  men 
who  were  to  carry  this  extempo- 
rised battering-ram.  Half  the 
company,  including  all  the  marks- 
men, lay  down  on  the  crest  of  the 
little  knoll  behind  which  we  were, 
about  200  yards  from  the  temple, 
with  orders  to  keep  up  a  steady 
fire  on  every  one  who  showed  him- 
self over  the  crest  of  the  wall.  I 
took  the  remaining  half  with  our 
ram,  and  made  for  the  gate  at  a 
run.  Mackinnon  was  a  little  to 
one  side  of  me,  and  rather  gaining 
ground.  I  turned  to  call  to  him 
not  to  get  too  far  in  front,  as  I 
did  not  want  the  attack  to  be  made 
till  the  gate  had  been  smashed  in, 
when  I  saw  a  native  following  him 


closely.  "One  of  our  police,"  I 
thought,  "who  has  plucked  up 
more  courage  than  his  comrades, 
and  is  determined  to  show  that 
there  is  good  fighting  stuff  in  some 
of  them."  Then  it  flashed  on  my 
memory  that  the  police  wore  blue 
turbans,  and  this  man  certainly 
had  a  red  one.  We  were  covering 
the  ground  fast,  however ;  the  air 
was  full  of  the  noise  of  firing,  the 
shouts  of  the  defenders  of  the 
temple,  and  the  cheers  of  my  men, 
and  my  whole  attention  was  given 
to  the  business  of  the  moment. 

The  ram  was  completely  success- 
ful, and  the  gate  was  shivered  by 
its  blow.  We  crowded  through 
the  opening,  and  the  place  was 
taken.  One  volley  was  fired  as  we 
entered,  and  it  struck  me  that  the 
red-turbaned  native  and  Mackin- 
non, who  had  been  foremost  in  the 
race  so  far,  were  not  actually  at 
my  side  as  we  rushed  in,  which 
was  certainly  fortunate  for  the 
latter,  as  the  poor  fellow  who  took 
his  place  fell  dead  before  the 
enemy's  volley.  No  one  else  was 
hit.  Several  of  the  defenders  were 
killed,  still  struggling,  by  the  ex- 
cited soldiers,  and  the  others  threw 
down  their  arms  and  cried  for 
quarter.  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
order  the  work  of  slaughter  to 
cease,  and  handed  the  prisoners 
over  to  the  Collector,  who  grimly 
remarked  that  their  fate  was  pro- 
bably only  deferred  till  they  feU 
into  the  hangman's  hands. 

To  our  delight,  we  saw  the  pack- 
animals  with  our  tents  and  baggage 
coming  up,  and  we  were  able  to 
pitch  our  camp  and  refresh  our- 
selves after  our  little  brush.  As 
we  sat  round  our  breakfast-table, 
discussing  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing, I  asked  Mackinnon  what 
happened  to  him  when  we  at- 
tacked the  gate. 

"Well,  it  was  a  confounded 
piece  of  cheek  of  one  of  the  men. 
Just  as  I  was  going  in  with  you, 
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somebody  caught  my  arm  and 
pulled  me  to  one  side,  and  I 
could  not  follow  till  you  were  all 
inside  the  walls.  I  wish  I  knew 
who  did  it?  No  one  had  any 
business  to  get  in  front  of  me." 

"  It  was  a  lucky  piece  of  cheek 
for  you  anyhow,  my  lad.  Poor 
Sergeant  "Walker,  who  took  your 
place,  was  killed  by  the  last  vol- 
ley. I  don't  think  it  was  one  of  our 
men  either — it  must  have  been  that 
native  who  was  alongside  of  you." 

"  There  was  no  native  anywhere 
near  me,  Melville.  I  saw  nobody 
but  the  Collector  here,  and  our 
own  men." 

"  I  never  saw  any  native  in  the 
last  attack,"  said  the  Collector. 
"  I  was  watching  our  friend  Mel- 
ville with  his  tree;  but  I  am  al- 
most certain  that  you  had  a  native 
near  you  when  we  first  began  fir- 
ing this  morning,  and  he  kept  near 
you  till  the  time  when  the  gate 
was  shut  in  your  face  and  you 
had  to  fall  back.  I  thought  one 
of  your  servants  was  following 
you.  He  looked  a  respectable 
oldish  man,  with  a  grey  beard." 

"My  servants  are  a  deal  too 
careful  of  their  precious  skins. 
None  of  them  were  anywhere 
handy,  I'll  be  bound.  Melville, 
do  you  know,  it  strikes  me  that 
this  old  man  with  the  red  turban 
seems  to  haunt  me,  according  to 
your  account,  wherever  I  go." 

"  Haunt  you ;  well,  perhaps  that 
is  the  real  word  to  use." 

As  I  spoke,  the  word  raised  a 
new  train  of  thought  in  my  mind. 
Could  it  be,  in  our  prosaic  days, 
and  in  our  ordinary  practical  life, 
that  a  visitor  from  another  world 
could  have  in  any  way  interested 
himself  in  the  fortunes  of  the  very 
reckless  and  unromantic  subaltern 
who  was  sitting  before  me  con- 
cluding a  copious  breakfast  by 
burrowing  into  the  recesses  of  a 
jam-pot?  Surely  not;  and  yet, 
why    not?      Four    times    had    I 


known  of  this  mysterious  native's 
presence,  and  always  when  a 
special  danger  seemed  to  menace 
the  boy.  Four  times  had  he  been 
seen  and  recognised  by  somebody 
who  was  not  in  the  least  predis- 
posed to  look  for  his  appearance, 
If  he  existed  in  the  flesh,  how  did 
he  appear  at  points  so  far  apart, 
and  on  occasions  so  dissimilar  ?  and 
above  all,  how  was  it  that  he  never 
could  be  found  or  identified  when 
the  occasion  of  his  appearance  was 
past?  Mackinnon  himself  evi- 
dently looked  upon  these  circum- 
stances in  the  most  matter-of-fact 
way,  and  no  suspicion  of  any  con- 
nected mystery  had  occurred  to 
him.  I  felt  too  uncertain  on 
every  point  to  venture  to  hint  at 
the  vague  ideas  which  had  struck 
me,  and  could  only  hope  that  some 
day  all  that  was  now  inexplicable 
might  find  a  simple  key. 

With  regard  to  our  present 
duty,  the  need  for  our  services  had 
quite  passed  away.  The  outbreak 
had  been  entirely  suppressed,  the 
ringleaders  were  in  our  power,  and 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  which 
could  not  be  carried  out  by  the 
police,  who  were  now  full  of  the 
most  active  zeal  and  energy.  For 
the  last  two  days,  thick  banks  of 
clouds  had  gathered  in  the  even- 
ings over  the  sky,  and  it  was  prob- 
able that  the  monsoon  would  break 
within  a  week  in  the  western  dis- 
trict in  which  we  found  ourselves, 
when  it  would  be  most  inadvisable 
to  keep  European  soldiers  under 
canvas  without  absolute  necessity. 

A  welcome  order  soon  came, 
therefore,  directing  our  return  to 
headquarters,  and  we  were  quickly 
en  route.  How  delicious  the  burst 
of  rain  was,  and  how  grateful  the 
coolness  which  spread  over  the 
parched  and  torrid  land,  as  the 
thunder  rolled  away  in  the  dis- 
tance and  was  succeeded  by  the 
first  monsoon  shower  !  The  spirits 
of  everybody  rose,  and  the  inmates 
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of  the  hospital  decreased  in  num- 
ber, as  we  bade  adieu  to  the  scorch- 
ing days  and  weary  nights  of  the 
hot  weather. 

To  make  things  even  brighter  for 
H.M.'s  — th,  a  rumour  came  that 
our  forces  in  Africa  were  to  be 
reduced,  that  our  linked  battalion 
would  be  set  free  for  foreign  ser- 
vice, and  that  the  beginning  of 
the  cold  weather  might  see  us  on 
our  way  back  to  England.  There 
is  nothing  to  tell  about  the  inter- 
vening time ;  but  rumour  for  once 
proved  true — our  best  hopes  were 
realised,  and  the  first  troop-ship 
of  the  season  received  us  in  its 
kindly  embrace. 

Soon  after  we  landed  in  the 
old  country,  I  received  a  most 
pressing  invitation  from  old  Gen- 
eral Mackinnon  to  come  and  dine 
with  him  at  his  snug  chambers  in 
London,  where  he  had  brought 
his  war-worn  hulk  to  an  anchor, 
within  easy  reach  of  his  club  and 
the  haunts  of  his  old  comrades 
and  cronies.  As  he  said,  he  wanted 
to  thank  me  for  all  the  care  which 
I  had  taken  of  his  son,  and  to  hear, 
at  first  hand,  whether  his  boy  had 
proved  a  worthy  chip  of  the  old 
block. 

One  of  my  first  spare  evenings 
was  devoted  to  the  old  man,  who 
was  delighted  to  recall  the  prime 
of  his  manhood  and  his  campaign- 
ing days  in  discussing  the  doings 
and  experiences  of  his  son's  regi- 
ment in  the  East,  and  to  hear  how 
things  had  changed  in  the  military 
world  since  the  great  struggles  in 
which  he  took  part.  Our  party 
was  only  the  father,  son,  and  my- 
self. The  boy  bolted  off  to  a 
theatre  as  soon  as  we  had  dined, 
and  the  old  General  said — 

"  Now,  Melville,  let  us  draw  our 
chairs  to  the  fire,  and  have  a  quiet 
smoke.  I  am  so  horridly  stiff  and 
gouty  that  I  can't  get  up  easily. 
May  I  trouble  you  to  ring  the  bell 
for  cheroots  ? " 


As  I  rose,  my  eye  was  caught 
by  a  small  and  very  rude  sketch, 
hanging  by  the  fireplace,  of  a  native 
of  India,  in  the  dr^  of  an  irregular 
of  the  Mutiny  time.  Where  had 
I  seen  any  man  like  it,  and  how 
was  it  that  the  face  and  bearing 
seemed  familiar  to  me  1  Suddenly 
came  to  my  mind  the  occasions 
when  I  had  seen,  in  time  of  danger, 
a  native  near  the  General's  son. 
This  was  his  likeness.  There  was 
the  bold,  soldier-like  carriage  of 
the  head,  which  even  the  rude 
drawing  could  not  disguise.  There 
were  the  aquiline  features,  the 
fierce  moustache,  and  the  long  grey 
beard,  the  small  red  turban,  and 
the  clothes  put  on  with  militaiy 
neatness. 

'<  Who  on  earth  is  that  the  pic- 
ture of.  General  1"  I  said,  hanlly 
nourishing  a  hope  that  I  might 
have  some  explanation  of  circum- 
stances which  had  puzzled  me  so 
much  when  they  occurred. 

"Oh,  you  are  looking  at  the 
picture  of  old  Ismael  il^aa.  It 
was  done  at  Lucknow  by  a  native 
artist,  and  really  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  one  of  the  finest  fellows 
that  ever  sat  in  a  saddle.  He  was 
one  of  my  regiment  in  '57,  and  did 
right  good  service  before  he  died." 

"  Do  tell  me  about  him,  General 
He  looks  a  class  of  man  that  is 
not  very  common  nowadays." 

"You  may  say  that^  Melville," 
said  the  General,  lighting  a  cheroot. 
"  I  have  had  a  lot  of  good  fellows 
under  my  command  at  one  time 
or  another,  but  old  Ismael  was  the 
pick  of  the  basket. 

"  He  was  my  orderly  in  the  cav- 
alry regiment  which  I  commanded 
before  the  Mutiny.  He  was  de- 
voted to  my  poor  wife  and  the 
children,  and  when  the  sister  of 
that  subaltern  of  yours  was  a  few 
months  old,  he  used  to  carry  her 
about  in  his  arms  as  tenderly  as 
the  best  of  nurses.  When  the 
Mutiny  broke  out,   Ismael,   who 
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was  a  Pathan,  was  faithful  to  his 
salt  and  refused  to  join  the  rest 
of  my  scoundrels,  who  went  off  to 
Delhi  He  stuck  to  me  through 
all  the  first  troubles,  and  when  I 
raised  an  irregular  regiment,  I 
made  him  a  jemmadar,  and  right 
useful  I  found  him  in  licking  the 
raw  levies  into  shape. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  his  death. 
It  was  in  the  early  part  of  '59, 
when  the  spirit  of  the  Mutiny  was 
crushed,  and  the  courage  of  the 
enemy  was  broken.  The  principal 
duty  of  the  cavalry  was  to  wear 
them  out  completely,  following  the 
dispersed  bands,  which  were  still 
in  the  field,  from  place  to  place, 
and  never  ceasing  to  worry  them 
till  they  were  quite  dispersed  or 
destroyed.  We  had  followed  a 
body  of  the  enemy,  horse  and  foot, 
for  several  days,  pushing  them  by 
forced  marches,  with  few  and  very 
short  halts.  At  last  we  overtook 
and  surprised  them.  They  broke, 
as  usual,  and  bolted,  and  I  pur- 
sued with  a  squadron.  We  did 
not  show  much  mercy  in  those 
days,  and  those  who  were  over- 
taken had  short  shrift. 

"  Most  of  our  horses  were  dead 
beat,  and  I  found  myself  with  half- 
a-dozen  men,  among  whom  was  old 
Ismael,  close  on  the  leader  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  still  about  twenty 
followers  with  him.  They  got 
among  some  scattered  trees,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  show  fight.  I 
gave  the  word  to  ride  at  them. 
They  just  managed  to  fire  a  strag- 
gling volley  and  continued  their 
flight,  but  few  of  them  got  away. 
When  I  pulled  up,  old  Ismael  was 
not  with  me,  and  as  I  rode  back, 
I  found  him  lying  gasping  under 
a  tree  with  a  bullet  through  his 
lungs.  I  sent  a  man  back  to 
hurry  up  the  doctor  as  quick  as 
possible,  and  raised  the  old  fellow's 
head,  and  took  his  hand  and  tried 
to  stanch  his  wound,  and  cheer 
him  with  hopes  of  getting  over  it. 


I  had  little  confidence  in  his  re- 
covery from  the  first,  when  I  saw 
the  ashen-grey  colour  on  his  lips, 
and  marked  how  faintly  and  with 
what  difficulty  he  breathed. 

" '  It  is  no  use,  sahib,'  he  gasped ; 
'my  time  has  come.  You  have 
been  a  kind  chief  to  me,  and  I 
have  tried  to  follow  you  faithfully. 
Tell  the  mem  sahib,  and  the  chil- 
dren, that  Ismael  died  a  soldier^s 
death,  and  blessed  them  when  he 
died ;  and,  sahib,  if  I  find  favour 
where  I  am  going,  remember  I 
will  still  be  faithful  to  you  and 
yours  after  death.' 

"  These  were  the  last  words  he 
ever  spoke  coherently.  He  began 
to  wander.  His  mind  seemed  to 
go  back  to  the  old  days  when  he 
used  to  nurse  the  child,  and  he 
crooned  an  old  native  song  he  used 
to  sing.  Then,  when  the  doctor 
came  up,  the  rattle  of  horses'  hoofs 
brought  his  fighting,  days  to  his 
mind.  He  grasped  his  sword  and 
waved  it,  shouting  loud  and  clear, 
'  Deen  !  Deen !'  his  old  battle-cry, 
then  sank  back  fainting.  The 
doctor  could  do  nothing,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  one  of  the  finest  sol- 
diers in  our  army  passed  away. 

"Melville,  that's  an  old  story 
now,  but  it  always  makes  me  sad 
to  recall  it.  I  have  often  thought 
of  the  promise  to  be  faithful  cfter 
death.  In  the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit 
there  could  be  no  truer  soul  than 
that  of  old  Ismael  Khan,  and  what 
he  said  he  meant." 

I  need  hardly  say  with  what 
interest  I  listened  to  the  General's 
tale.  In  return,  I  told  him  of  the 
experiences  which  have  been  re- 
lated. The  old  man  listened  with 
rapt  attention.  When  I  had 
finished,  he  said,  "  Well,  Melville, 
such  a  story  will,  no  doubt,  be 
easily  explained  by  most  people  to 
whom  it  is  told ;  but  I  don't  think 
you  and  I  will  ever  be  convinced 
that  it  is  a  tissue  of  mere  coinci- 
dencea" 
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ON    A    HILL-TOP. 


This  is  the  place:  here,  where 
there  is  a  loose  slip -rail  in  the 
dike,  we  can  leave  the  turnpike 
road  and  get  on  to  the  hill  which 
rises  on  the  right — stretching  up 
through  scattered  wood  of  Hr  and 
birch,  with  a  thick  undergrowth 
of  still  blooming  heather,  fern,  and 
moss,  and  strewn  with  huge  grey 
boulders,  till  it  breaks  the  sky-line 
in  a  crest  of  rocks.  Now,  cross- 
ing the  runnel,  which  loses  itself 
among  the  stones,  where  beds  of 
spearwort  and  forget-me-not  flour- 
ish and  bloom  in  innumerable  stars 
of  blue  and  gold,  we  are  in  a  rough 
track,  only  possible  for  peat  and 
wood  carts,  which  crosses  over  the 
huge  breezy  shoulder  of  the  hill, 
and  leads  down  into  the  valley  and 
the  river  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  the  middle  of  September  j 
a  true  Scotch  day  3  hardly  autumn 
yet,  though  there  was  quite  a 
sharp  white  frost  on  the  ground 
in  the  early  morning  to-day  and 
yesterday,  which  has  just  touched 
the  fern  with  a  brighter  colour, 
and  added  a  deeper  tint  to  the 
richness  of  the  hillside.  A  lovely 
soft  afternoon;  not  full  sunshine, 
but  something  infinitely  more 
beautiful;  the  sky  a  tender  blue, 
dappled  over  with  pearly  clouds; 
towards  the  west  pale  gold,  where 
in  two  hours'  time  the  sun  will  go 
down  behind  the  great  hills,  whose 
outlines  are  misty  in  the  softened 
atmosphere.  A  few  paces  up  the 
hill,  and  I  pause  for  breath,  and  to 
look  back  upon  the  path  and  the 
turnpike  I  have  left.  Though 
there  are  no  turnpikes  remaining 
here,  in  these  far-off"  regions  (it  is 
between  five  and  six  hundred  miles 
north  of  London  where  I  stand)  old 
names  are  apt  to  linger,  and  the 
highroad  is  still  the  "turnpike." 


How  sweet  and  quiet  is  the 
scene  below !  Against  the  northern 
sky  a  line  of  hills,  clothed  in  the 
hues  of  fading  heather,  touched 
here  and  there  with  deeper  purple. 
There,  as  a  sunny  mist  touches  the 
moor,  a  pale  yellow;  and  at  the 
foot  great  fir-woods,  of  that  won- 
derful mixture  of  colour  which  is 
neither  blue  nor  green,  but  a  subtle 
mixture  of  both.  Surely,  the  hills 
to-day  are  draped  in  a  mantle  of 
gossamer,  opal,  purple,  and  gold, 
with  a  flowing  robe  beneath  of 
peacock-blue !  Then  a  rich  stretch 
of  corn-fields,  all  gold;  and  here, 
beneath  my  feet,  are  the  fir- 
woods  again,  with  two  or  three 
cottages,  each  with  its  patch  of 
yellow  oats,  literally  dragged  out 
from  the  moss,  with  most  laborious 
toil.  One  must  regret  it  as  far 
as  beauty  is  considered,  for  what 
can  exceed  the  richness  of  colour 
of  a  peat-moss  at  this  time  of  year! 
Great  crimson  patches  like  stains 
of  blood,  where  the  beds  of  sphag- 
num moss  lie  against  the  rich 
brown  of  the  peat  itself.  Golden 
splashes  of  colour,  where  the  dying 
flowers  and  leaves  of  the  bog-aspho- 
del are ;  paJe  tufts  of  still  bloom- 
ing ling ;  and  here  and  there  pools 
of  still  water,  dark  onyx  and 
brown,  or,  where  they  reflect  the 
sky,  brightest  blue ;  while  shining 
tufts  of  white  cotton-grass  tremble 
in  the  lightest  breeze.  And  what 
a  mine  of  wealth  to  those  who  love 
to  search  for  various  rare  or  curi- 
ous flowers  and  plants, — the  deli- 
cate butterwort,  with  its  curious 
flat  leaves,  like  small  green  star- 
fish; the  asphodel,  whose  iris-like 
leaves  turn  such  wonderful  colours 
of  orange  and  rose  when  the  early 
frosts  touch  them;  and  the  little 
sundew,   which    botanists  say  no 
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one  among  them  has  ever  yet 
caught  in  -  bloom,  for  the  small 
drooping  flowers  at  the  top  of  the 
fragile  stem  are  only  a  cluster  of 
buds  after  all ! 

There  are  three  or  four  cottages 
half  hidden  in  the  fir-wood  below ; 
they  would  be  called  huts  in  Eng- 
land. They  are  thatched,  and  the 
chimneys,  one  at  each  end,  are 
made  of  rough  boards,  bound  to- 
gether with  straw.  There  is  no 
second  storey,  but  nevertheless  they 
are  comfortable  tenements,  though 
somewhat  dark,  within.  The  stone 
walls  are  thick,  and  keep  out  the 
cold ;  the  heavy  thatch  forms  a 
good  shelter  from  the  snow,  which 
often  lies  here  for  weeks,  bound  in 
an  almost  arctic  frost.  Such  houses 
ensure  the  inhabitants  from  the 
rigorous  weather  far  more  effectu- 
ally than  many  a  more  pretentious- 
looking  home  in  England :  here,  a 
foot  or  two  more  of  space  on  the 
ground  to  be  built  upon,  is  of  less 
consequence  than  it  is  farther 
south. 

Now  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  comes 
from  the  wood.  It  is  round  the 
neck  of  a  good  little  Highland  cow, 
which,  with  one  or  two  more,  be- 
longing to  the  owners  of  the  houses, 
graze  hereabouts.  An  old  dame  in 
a  white  cap,  with  her  knitting  in 
her  hand,  sits  on  the  dike  with  an 
eye  to  them.  We  do  not  often  see 
in  England  a  cow  belonging  to 
dwellers  in  such  cottages  as  these ; 
but  in  England  there  are  not  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  where 
such  grazing  could  be  had — and 
very  good  grazing  it  is :  sweet  rich 
herbage  more  than  grass,  which 
gives  the  milk  a  peculiarly  rich 
flavour,  as  the  people  will  tell  you. 

And  against  the  southern  side  of 
the  dike  which  fences  the  untidy 
garden  (hardly  to  be  called  a 
garden),  what  are  those  neat  little 
boxes  set  in  a  row  ?  Those  are  the 
beehives,  which  almost  every  crofter 


owns ;  and  in  this  remote  part  of  the 
world  you  would  find  cJl  the  im- 
provements in  bee-keeping,  which 
ensure  a  plentiful  supply  of  honey, 
and  the  best  management  of  the 
bees  themselves.  Some  good-look 
ing  hens  pecking  about  the  yard, 
or  comfortably  helping  themselves 
out  of  a  great  iron  pot  of  "  hen's 
meat''  set  on  the  ground  at  the 
door,  complete  the  living  elements 
of  the  scene  j  and  we  do  not  often 
see  a  cottage  hereabouts  without 
one  or  other,  and  often  all,  of  these 
sources  of  wealth  and  of  comfort. 
I  talked  to  an  old  man  about  the 
bees  the  other  day ;  and  if  I  was 
not  a  bad  hand  at  statistics,  I 
should  astonish  you  at  what  he 
told  me  was  the  yearly  amount  of 
money  brought  into  this  countiy 
by  dealers  going  their  rounds  and 
carrying  off"  the  honey — chiefly,  he 
told  me,  to  Dundee.  That  and  the 
eggs, — I  cannot  remember  the 
facts,  only  they  seemed  enormous : 
honey  to  Dundee,  eggs  in  large 
quantities  to  Aberdeen  and  Lon- 
don, and  all,  or  most  of  them,  the 
produce  of  these  humble  little 
homesteads  on  the  edge  of  the 
moor.  I  thought  it  sounded  well 
and  comfortable, — not  to  speak  of 
the  sweet  scents  and  sounds,  the 
cheerful  rural  country  life  which 
they  suggested. 

And  how  abundant  are  the  wild 
flowers,  and  how  lovely  in  this 
northern  land !  I  turn  from  the 
scene  below  and  begin  to  mount 
the  steep  hillside;  for  the  after- 
noon is  getting  on,  and  I  purpose 
a  long  rest  on  the  top.  At  every 
step  some  bright  blossom  greets 
the  eye :  not  to  speak  of  the  masses 
of  pale  pink  heather,  the  ground  is 
a  web,  woven  of  tender  delicate 
colours. 

The  track  gets  narrower  and 
less  distinct  as  I  rise  into  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  hill.  Here  is 
a  tuft  of  cross-leaved  heath,  pale 
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and  waxen;  there  late -blooming 
sprays  of  the  gorgeous  purple 
heather.  Now  set  like  stars 
among  the  rest,  each  on  its  slender 
stem,  are  the  bright  yellow  blos- 
soms of  the  tormentilla.  Here, 
graceful  and  upright,  the  smaller 
St  John's  wort ;  then  goose-grass, 
cat's -foot,  and  eyebright.  Lower 
down  we  should  have  found  bunches 
of  foxglove  —  there  is  not  quite 
shelter  enough  here;  but  here 
and  there  and  everywhere  are  the 
leaves,  already  autumn-tinted — ^the 
starry  blossoms  having  long  since 
disappeared — of  the  little  winter- 
green. 

And  now,  as  we  rise  higher  and 
higher,  how  exquisite  is  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  air !  If  we  were  asked 
what  scent  it  bears  on  its  light 
wing,  we  should  say  it  was  the 
very  essence  of  freshness  and 
purity;  but  there  is  a  something 
of  sweetness  too,  and  now  a  ming- 
ling of  the  warm  dry  scent  of  pine- 
wood.  The  honey-like  sweetness 
is  from  the  still  rich  bloom  of  the 
heather;  the  pine  from  the  fir- 
wood,  where  some  woodcutters  are 
carrying  the  tall  trunks  of  trees 
which  were  cut  on  this  side  of  the 
hill  in  the  winter. 

And  now  a  fresher,  keener 
breath  is  on  the  wind — that  pecu- 
liar delicious  scent  of  cool  wet 
moss  and  wet  granite  stones — and 
there  is  the  faint  tinkle  of  water 
stealing  among  the  herbage.  Per- 
haps the  sound,  suggesting  fresh- 
ness and  coolness  and  rapid  motion, 
was  the  only  thing  wanting  to 
perfect  enjoyment.  The  stream 
itself  is  invisible,  being  hidden  in 
the  tall  heather  which  overhangs 
the  deep  little  gully  which  it  had 
worn  for  itself  among  the  stones, 
as  its  hurrying  feet  carry  it  down 
the  hill  to  join  the  many  mountain- 
bums  of  more  or  less  importance, 
which  swell  one  or  other  of  the 
two  fine  rivers  which  water  the 


country,  and  empty  their  streams 
into  the  sea  thirty  miles  away — two 
twin  rivers,  for  both  are  bom  in 
the  rocky  precipices  of  the  Gram- 
pians, and  rivals  also,  each  having 
its  character  strongly  marked 
The  Dee,  being  a  river  of  many 
turns,  so  that  it  is  said  to  double 
its  length  before  it  reaches  the 
sea,  rapid  and  turbulent,  —  here, 
locked  in  a  narrow  channel  of 
rocks,  it  slides  with  the  swiftness 
of  a  dart;  there,  pouring  in  a 
volume  of  broken  water  over  its 
broad  bed,  a  rapid  as  well  as  a 
river.  The  Don  comes  down  in  a 
slower  stream,  generally  through 
rich  alluvial  soil,  much  of  it  through 
cultivated  ground,  so  that  they  say 
here  that  a  mile  of  Don  is  wordi 
two  of  Dee. 

And  now  I  have  reached  the 
crest  of  the  hill,   and  here  is  a 
great  block   of  granite,  standing 
up  grey  and  scathed  among  many 
others  scattered  over  the  now  short 
wind-swept  heather,  where  I  can 
sit  and  watch  the  sun  fast  faUing 
into  the  golden  haze  in  the  west. 
On  the  stone  close  by,  still  warm 
in  the  sun,  the  grouse  have  been 
basking ;  but  except  these  and  the 
bees,  and  myriads  of  other  insects, 
thei;  is  no  sign  of  Uving  creaturT 
What  a  wide  and  lovely  view 
greets  the  eye  as  I  look  down  and 
around  !    What  a  graceful  flowing 
outline    have    those    nearer  hills 
which  shut  in  the  valley  to  the 
south !    It  is  true  there  are  no 
high  rugged  mountain-tops  on  that 
side,  no  rocky  precipices,  such  as 
we  find  thirty  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  on  the  dark  steeps  of  Loch- 
nagar;    no     crevices    where    the 
snow  always  lies,  such  as  on  clear 
days   we  should    see    from   here 
lyiiig  in  the  rugged  bosom  of  Ben- 
y-bourd  or    Ben-A'an,    rising    in 
solemn  outline  in  the  west:     But 
there    is    grandeur    in    the    deep 
gloom  of  the  glens  on  the  hillsides 
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which  slope  away  from  the  sun; 
in  the  rocky  crests  on  the  windy 
tops ;  in  the  glorious  purple  which 
clothes  them  from  head  to  foot, 
mixed  with  thousands  of  acres  of 
scattered  wood — great  red-trunked 
firs  and  birch,  and  many  an  old 
alder  and  beech  in  the  lower  val- 
ley, where  the  broad  river  runs,  a 
flowing  ribbon  of  blue  and  silver 
and  onyx-brown,  catching  the  sun- 
light where  the  last  rays  touch  it, 
as  it  ripples  over  wide  shallows, 
while  the  deeps  where  the  salmon 
lie  are  in  darkest  shadow. 

And  there  is  beauty  of  another 
sort^  where  the  valley  widens  and 
opens  out  into  rich  levels  of  now 
ripened  com,  or  when  a  stripe  of 
gold  is  seen  far  away  on  the  slopes^ 
of  some  hill-farm,  mingling  with 
the  purple  of  the  heather,  or  break- 
ing into  the  dark  green  of  the  fir- 
woods. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  natural 
beauty  that  the  scene  below  is  full 
of  attraction.  We  look  down 
upon  the  site  of  battle-fields,  of 
old  castles  and  houses,  of  places 
full  of  historical  interest,  recalling 
the  names  and  the  renown  of  fam- 
ilies whose  characters  tended  to 
the  fate,  and  influenced  the  feel- 
ing of  the  whole  nation ;  while  the 
memory  is  thronged  with  incidents 
residting  from  party  strife,  desper- 
ate attempts  to  keep  or  regain 
power,  entailing  ae  rising  and 
falling  of  families  or  private  indi- 
viduals, as  they  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  ruling  spirits  of  the 
times — all  in  strange  contrast  to 
the  present  peaceful  scene,  but 
none  the  less  impressive. 

"  Many  a  snatch  of  ancient 
melody,"  many  a  verse  of  a  long- 
forgotten  song,  innumerable  tradi- 
tions and  superstitions,  are  woven 
into  the  history  of  the  families, 
or  localities  connected  with  them, 
haunt  the  old  walls,  and  linger 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  keep- 


ing alive  the  memory  of  incidents 
which  would  be  otherwise  forgot- 
ten. Such  things  preserve  the 
love  of  country  in  the  hearts  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  few  will  not 
be  able  to  sympathise  in  the  strong 
attachment  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  call  this  especial  district 
their  own,  and  which  seems  to  be 
strengthened  by  absence,  interests 
altogether  foreign  to  the  country, 
and  in  many  cases  great  changes 
of  position. 

The  country  and  the  people 
have  strongly  marked  character- 
istics; and  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  both  are  aware 
that  they  keep  them  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  All  here  is  not 
merged  in  one  smooth  uniformity, 
such  as  is  spread  in  a  great  meas- 
ure over  England,  and  indeed  all 
countries  which  become  the  resort 
of  countless  travellers  of  all  nation- 
alities, who  bring  with  them  their 
own  habits  and  requirements.  It 
is  true,  yearly,  as  summer  and 
autumn  come  round,  London,  and 
all  that  is  of  New  York,  in  Lon- 
don, rushes  over  the  Border ;  and 
it  is  indeed — 

'*  Strand  and  Piccadilly  emptied 
On  the  much -enduring  North." 

And  the  much  -  enduring  North 
does  not  dislike  its  popularity; 
but  on  the  contraiy,  acknowledges 
that  the  invasion  is  by  no  means 
an  evil  to  themselves.  But  as  a 
rule,  the  great  tidal  wave  flows 
past  and  beyond  this  particular 
district,  leaving  its  quiet  beauty 
unvisited.  It  is  true  that  here 
are  no  deer-forests  to  tempt  mighty 
hunters — no  monster  hotels,  with 
all  the  luxuries,  if  few  of  the  com- 
forts, of  modem  life — no  world- 
renowned  royal  palaces ;  but  the 
land  extending  from  the  eastern 
and  northern  slopes  of  the  Gram- 
pians, and  bounded  on  the  south 
by 'the  lower  thirty  miles  of  the 
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Dee  —  a  land  delightful  in  its 
changes  of  light  and  shadow,  of 
varied  hill  and  valley,  of  com  and 
wood  and  heather,  and  full  of  in- 
terest to  the  artist,  the  poet,  and 
the  antiquary — is  to  the  tourist 
comparatively  unknown. 

And  the  antiquities  are  of  no 
modem  date.  Hosts  of  an  early 
and  long-forgotten  race  must  once 
have  invaded  this  country,  and 
perhaps  brought  the  first  culti- 
vation into  these  valleys — for  here 
are  many  of  those  strange,  unex- 
plained, and  undeciphered  sculp- 
tured stones,  which  appear  unex- 
pectedly and  unconnected  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  Here, 
a  circle  of  them  is  found  on  rising 
ground,  now  a  pasture-field — there, 
with  the  surface  covered  with  un- 
couth markings  of  lines  and  discs, 
some  are  found  built  into  a  dike ; 
on  that  hill-top  is  a  Celtic  or  a 
vitrified  fort ;  and  near  the  Chapel 
of  Garioch,  on  the  bare  hillside 
stands,  slender  and  erect,  the 
Maiden  Stone,  whose  curious 
notch  on  one  side  is  in  itself  a 
mystery. 

There,  to  the  north,  lies  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Harlaw, 
fought  in  1411 — one  of  the  earliest 
recorded  of  the  pitched  battles 
between  the  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanders,  "when  the  coronach 
was  cried  in  ae  day  from  the  mouth 
o'  Tay  to  the  Buck  o'  the  Cabrach." 
You  remember  how  Sir  Walter 
Scott  introduces  it  into  one  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  of  the 
'Antiquary,'  and  Elspeth  of  the 
Craigbumfoot  is  found  crooning  to 
herself  the  ballad  which  describes 
how 


"  The  croiiach*8  cried  on  Bennachie, 

An'  doun  the  Don  and  b.\ 
An'  Hieland  and  Liowland  may  mourn- 
ful be, 

For  the  eair  field  of  Harlaw. 


The  great  Earl  in  his  stirmps  stood, 
That  Highland  host  to  see  ; 

Now  here  a  knight  that's  stout  and 
good 
May  prove  a  jeopardie.*' 

It  was  not,  however,  **Glenal- 
lan's  Earl  "  that  led  the  Lowland 
host,  but  the  Earl  of  Mar,  nephew 
to  the  BrOgent  Duke  of  Albany, 
who  met  and  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  the  men  of  Skye,  fight- 
ing under  their  chief,  Donald  of 
the  Isles,  who  was  left  dead  upon 
the  field. 

There  are  fragments  of  a  very 
ancient  ballad,  much  of  which  is 
undoubtedly  very  old,  still  existing, 
which  records,  with  all  the  spirit 
and  power  of  depiction  as  well  as 
the  quaintness  of  the  "  Chevy 
Chase,"  the  incidents  of  the  battle, 
— in  which  many  names  of  families 
whose  descendants  still  own  the 
lands  then  possessed  by  their  an- 
cestors, are  mentioned  as  being  in 
the  fight  or  among  the  slain. 

Almost  on  the  field  itself  stands 
the  castle  of  Balquhain,  now  a 
roofless  ruin;  but  tradition  teUs 
how  six  sons  of  the  house  of  Leslie 
went  forth  from  its  walls  to  the 
battle,  while  the  lady  of  Balquhain 
spent  the  time  praying  for  her 
sons  in  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Garioch,  then  a  chapel  royal, 
with  twelve  priests  attached,  and 
still  existing  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  hill  overlooking  the 
field. 

Peaceful  fields  of  com  and  pas- 
ture now  clothe  the  bloody  field  of 
Harlaw,  but  the  memory  of  the 
great  fight  is  still  fresh;  human 
bones,  weapons,  and  various  re- 
mains of  the  battle  have  been 
found,  and  notably  a  curious  ring 
of  ancient  workmanship,  which 
now  graces  the  hand  of  an  anti- 
quarian friend.  The  last  verse  of 
the  ancient  ballad,  with  its  ruth- 
less vigour,  seems  to  haunt  one's 
thought  as  one  turns  the  eye  away 
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from  the  site  of  the  battle ;  but  it 
loses  much  of  its  character  without 
the  wild  weird  tune  to  which  it  is 
sung  or  chanted,  with  the  doleful 
drone  at  the  end  of  each  verse  : — 

**  If  anybody  seek  frae  ye 

The  men  ye  fetched  awa, 
Ye  may  tell  their  wives  when  ye  gae 
hame. 
They're  sleiping  at  Harlaw. 

Wi*  a  drie,  drie,  dradie,  drumtie 
drie." 

Look  away  to  the  west  again. 
There,  their  outline  growing  clearer 
as  the  light  fades  from  behind 
them,  lie  the  hills  of  Braemar, 
where,  more  than  160  years  ago, 
the  Earl  of  Mar  raised  the  stand- 
ard for  King  James,  when  pas- 
sionate loyalty  to  a  fallen  dyn- 
asty and  love  of  country  ended  in 
defeat  and  ruin,  exile  and  death. 
Turn  to  the  north,  and  beyond  the 
line  of  hills  which  form  the  last 
spurs  of  the  Grampians  lies  the 
road  by  which  the  army  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  marched  to 
Culloden,  and  the  curtain  fell  over 
the  last  struggle  of  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts. 

"  Shades  of  the  mighty  and  the  brave, 

Who  faithful  to  your  Stuart  fell, 
No  trophies  mark  your  common  grave, 

Nor  dirges  to  your  memory  swell. 
But  generous  hearts  will  weep  your 
fate, 

When  far  has  rolled  the  tide  of  time, 
And  bards  unborn  shall  renovate 

Your  fading  fame  in  deathless  rhyme." 

But  the  sun  is  sinking  fast,  and 
Morven  rises  grandly  against  the 
yellowing  sky.  The  cairn  which 
crowns  one  of  the  lower  hills  at 
its  base,  reminds  us  of  how  much 
of  the  land  spread  at  our  feet  was 
once  owned  by  the  great  family  of 
the  Gordons,  whose  mighty  chief 
possessed  a  territoiy  stretching 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
sea.  The  Erskines,  whose  family 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  loyalty 
and  zeal  to  the  Stuarts ;  the  For- 
beses ;  and  the  Leslies,  that  Scotch 


house  of  which  Maiden  speaks,  in 
his  *  History  of  Vienna  in  the 
Seventeenth  Centuiy,'  as  that 
"  which  has  given  generals  to  half 
the  armies  of  Europe," — all  add 
their  names  to  those  who  were 
among  the  moving  spirits  of  their 
times.  And  seated  here  and  there 
among  far  -  stretching  woods,  or 
standing  alone  in  solitary  ruin 
on  bleak  hillsides,  we  discern  the 
sites  of  the  castles  and  towers  and 
old  houses,  from  which  their  own- 
ers went  forth  to  mingle  in  the 
stirring  events  of  European  his- 
tory, or  remained  to  rule  with 
feudal  power  their  retainers  and 
families  at  home.  Many  are  roof- 
less and  uninhabited ;  some  are  still 
the  dwelling-places  of  the  families 
whose  ancestors  have  owned  them 
since  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce. 

All  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
the  same  picturesque  architecture, 
partaking  of  many  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  old  French  chateaux, 
with  the  conical  lantern  -  towers 
high-pitched  roofs,  and  dormer- 
windows:  probably  they  were  all 
built  during,  or  shortly  after,  that 
century  and  a  half  when  for  two 
generations  the  royal  families  of 
Scotland  and  France  intermarried, 
or  when  soldiers  in  the  Scots 
Guard  of  the  French  kings  brought 
back  French  customs  and  French 
arts  to  the  more  northern  and 
more  barbarous  land  ;  though  prob- 
ably the  houses  themselves  had 
been  mostly  fortified  towers  for 
generations  before. 

Yonder,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren 
country,  stands  the  great  Castle  of 
Fyvie,  now  a  possession  of  the 
Gordons,  but  in  the  days  when  it 
was  beleaguered  by  the  great  Mon- 
trose, in  the  hands  of  the  Setons, 
Earls  of  Dunfermline ;  and  around 
its  walls  and  towers,  and  indeed 
throughout  this  whole  district  of 
the  Garioch,  and  Dee,  and  Don- 
side,  from  the  year  1639  to  1645, 
the  tide  of  war  ebbed  and  flowed 
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with  all  the  fierceness  of  party 
strife.  Throughout  the  whole 
country  that  we  look  down  upon, 
there  is  hardly  a  family  of  note 
whose  name  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  annals,  or  a  house  of  any  im- 
portance which  was  not  lost  or 
won,  or  in  some  manner  took  part 
in  the  bloody  struggle. 

Fyvie  stands  as  it  stood  then, 
square  -  towered  and  massive,  a 
grand  specimen  of  old  Scottish 
architecture,  and  within  remark- 
able for  its  splendid  "  corkscrew  " 
stair  of  solid  blocks  of  stone,  wind- 
ing up  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
storeys,  Hke  a  great  highway  going 
through  the  midst  of  the  house. 
A  hundred  traditions  and  super- 
stitions surround  Fyvie  and  its 
"  weeping  -  stone,"  which  is  still 
preserved  in  an  upper  chamber, 
and  which  tradition  has  for  cen- 
turies associated  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  house. 

But  time  would  fail  to  speak 
of  all  the  many  such  old  houses 
which  are  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try at  our  feet.  One  stands  on 
a  well-known  hillside,  backed  by 
wild  stretches  of  heather  and  half 
hidden  in  woods,  which  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  by  Montrose,  and,  in 
a  few  years  later,  became  the  scene 
of  that  strange  incident  connected 
with  the  rising  of  '15,  when  the 
Lady  Grange,  whose  husband  was 
a  cousin  of  the  Erskines,  and 
deeply  implicated  in  plots  against 
the  Government,  was  shut  up  here 
by  his  orders ;  hidden  for  five  years, 
and  lost  to  her  nearest  relations 
and  friends,  who  had  been  in- 
formed with  all  formality  of  her 
death  and  burial,  and  who  was  at 
last  carried  away  secretly  to  one 
of  the  Western  Isles,  where  there 
was  no  fear  of  what  family  secrets 
her  tongue  might  betray;  and 
where  she  died  unrecognised. 

Another  rises  among  the  out- 
houses and  poor  surroundings  of 
a  small  farm,  with   rent   lichen- 


stained  walls,  and  windows  like 
sightless  eyes — roofless  for  years, 
— fit  accompaniments  to  its  sad 
story;  for  its  young  laird,  we 
learn,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  life 
for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.,  and 
was  executed  at  Edinburgh  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five. 

Another,  still  in  the  Garioch, 
has  the  notoriety  of  having  enter- 
tained Queen  Mary — that  Helen 
of  Scottish  history — ^when  she  was 
on  her  way  to  Inverness,  whence 
she  quickly  returned,  and  when  her 
followers  fought  the  battle  of  Cor- 
richie,  on  the  east  of  the  Hill  of 
Fare;  and  it  must  have  been  at 
this  time  that  she  crossed  the  little 
river  Urie,  a  tributary  of  the  Don, 
at  a  place  still  called  the  Queen's 
Ford.  In  after-years  its  owner, 
then  a  Leslie,  died  of  his  wound, 
acquired  fighting  for  her  grandson, 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Worcester. 

Crathes  and  Drum,  both  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Dee,  and 
facing  the  south — remarkable,  one 
for  its  beautiful  and  curiously 
decorated  tower,  and  the  other 
for  the  massive  architecture  which 
gives  it  the  look  of  a  mound  of 
masonry — ^have  both  notoriety  in 
the  wars  of  the  great  Marquis. 
In  the  hall  of  Crathes  still  hangs 
a  very  ancient  horn,  badge  of  the 
Burnetts  of  Leys,  being  heritable 
keepers  of  the  forest  of  Drum ;  and 
from  Drum  itself  came  forth  that 


"  Gude  Sir  Alexander  Irvine 
The  much-renowned  laird  of  Drum, 


)) 


who  was  among  the  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Harlaw. 

Some  miles  away  from  here,  up 
among  the  Donside  hills,  is  Craig- 
ievar,  almost  within  the  Highland 
line,  and  belonging  to  the  Forbes- 
Few  buildings  of  that  date  equal 
the  tower  of  Craigievar  in  its 
great  height,  and  so  rich  in  deco- 
ration, as  it  rises  storey  above 
storey,  that  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  smaller  at  the  foundation 
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than  at  the  battlements.  There 
are  grim  associations  connected 
with  Craigievar  besides  those  re- 
lating to  Montrose,  —  the  motto 
to  be  found  over  the  door,  "Do 
not  wauken  sleiping  dougs,"  sug- 
gesting blades  kept  ready  to  hand 
and  used  at  short  notice.  Indeed, 
of  one  of  these  old  castles  tradi- 
tion tells  a  frightful  tale  of  treach- 
ery and  murder,  when  guests 
invited  to  a  feast  were,  at  the 
height  of  the  revel,  one  and  all 
murdered,  to  avenge  an  insult  or 
a  wrong  supposed  to  have  been 
forgotten  or  condoned. 

But  not  all  the  old  houses  and 
long-ruined  towers  have  histories 
or  names  attached  to  them  j  there 
are  some  about  whom  even  tradi- 
tion is  silent,  but  which,  by  their 
age,  their  rude  architecture,  or 
their  isolated  position,  suggest  a 
history  so  long  past  as  to  be  forgot- 
ten. One  such  I  can  recall,  as  I 
look  over  yonder  low  line  of  hills, 
and  picture  to  myself  the  quaint  old 
house  standing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  wild  glen  which  runs  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  hill  at  its  back ; 
and  I  can  think  of  none  so  solitary 
in  its  position,  so  complete  in  its 
character :  yet  I  am  told  that  very 
little  is  known  of  its  history,  or 
of  its  original  owners,  only  that  it 
has  changed  hands  repeatedly  in 
the  last  hundred  years,  and  that 
it  might  once  have  been  a  hunt- 
ing-lodge of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 
It  has  its  quaint  lantern-tower,  its 
high  conical  roof,  its  low  arched 
doorways  and  small  deep-set  win- 
dows, its  flagged  court,  and  steps 
leading  down  to  the  garden.  Deep 
shadows  and  strong  lights  lie  upon 
it ;  a  dashing  bum  flows  down  the 
glen,  dark  with  overshadowing 
trees;  and  above  all,  it  has  its 
green,  secluded  garden,  where  grow 
old-fashioned  flowers,  and  where 
there  are  holes  in  the  sunny  wall 
for  the  beehives.  In  the  garden  is 
to  be  found,  among  others,  a  white 


rose,  which,  at  any  rate  there,  is 
called  the  Jacobite  rose;  and  its 
cream-white  glistening  petals,  semi- 
double,  with  a  circle  of  yellow  sta- 
mens at  its  heart,  may  well  have 
suggested  the  white  cockade  of  sat- 
in, tied  with  a  golden  thread. 

Imagination  can  supply  the 
place  of  history,  and  recall  those 
who  dwelt  in  the  small  low 
rooms,  looked  out  from  the  deep- 
set  windows,  and  wandered  in  the 
shady  garden;  and  fancy  places 
here  one  of  the  many  families  who 
threw  in  their  fortunes  with  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  and  pictures  the 
life  and  circumstances  in  this  se- 
cluded home, — the  mysterious  ar- 
rivals, and  as  sudden  departures 
— the  secret  meeting  of  friends 
to  the  same  cause,  in  the  closely 
guarded  chambers — the  anxious 
consultations  while  pacing  up  and 
down  the  secluded  garden,  where 
high  walls  kept  out  prying  eyes ; 
while  in  not  far-distant  Braemar, 
or  thirty  years  later  in  Holyrood, 
Prince  Charles's  followers  gathered 
and  schemed,  and  rushed  to  their 
ruin ;  while  in  the  old  house  at 
home,  some  Flora  dreamed  and 
prayed,  and  tended  her  flowers,  or 
gathered  the  white  roses  which 
still  grow  and  bloom  as  they  did 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago. 
Ah  me !  there  were  sad  and  anx- 
ious hearts  in  the  old  houses  in 
those  days.  Let  us  be  thankful 
for  the  peace  and  security  we  look 
down  upon  to-day. 

They  were  not  stay-at-homes, 
these  dwellers  in  the  North.  On 
the  contrary,  loving  their  country 
with  an  ardent  love,  they  have 
roamed  far  and  wide  over  the 
earth — perhaps  the  love  strength- 
ened by  it  rather  than  otherwise — 
fighting  as  soldiers  of  fortune  in 
foreign  wars,  scheming  in  the  poli- 
tics, and  bringing  themselves  for- 
ward as  actors  in  the  stirring  events 
and  shifting  scenes  of  European  his- 
tory.    They  joined  in  the  wars  of 
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Gustavus  Adolphus,  fought  with 
the  soldiers  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
have  left  their  bones  under  a  halo 
of  glory  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  a  marshal  in 
the  Russian  empire,  came  from  a 
family  whose  name  is  still  remem- 
bered in  a  district  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  Garioch;  and  from 
the  house  of  Leslie  came  that 
Count  Leslie  who  was  one  of  the 
accessories  to,  if  not  the  actual  per- 
petrator of,  the  death  of  the  mighty 
Wallenstein ;  while  another  of  the 
same  family  went  abroad,  and  be- 
came bishop  of  Laybach,  and  a 
prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
It  would  be  a  curious  study  to 
realise  the  difference  between  the 
members  of  the  same  family  who 
remained  at  home,  living  and  dy- 
ing in  primitive  simplicity  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Ben- 
nachie,  and  the  ambitious  ecclesi- 
astic who  carved  out  for  himself 
so  high  a  place  in  the  great  hier- 
archy of  Rome. 

And  yet  how  they  love  their 
land  ! — ^lovable,  indeed,  as  we  look 
down  upon  it  in  the  golden  haze 
of  this  summer  evening.  From 
the  far-distant  lands  of  their  adop- 
tion, pioneers  and  colonists  in  the 
distant  plains  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  wherever  they  have 
carried  their  strong  powers  of  en- 
durance, their  practical  sense  and 
knowledge  of  worldly  things,  where 
perhaps  the  /tare?  side  of  their 
character  is  most  discernible, 
mingled  as  it  is  with  a  vein  of 
romance,  of  sentiment,  and  of  feel- 
ing, as  well  as  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  wit  not  to  be  found  in  their 
southern  neighbours,  —  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  they 
wander,  their  hearts  turn  in  pas- 
sionate attachment  to  this  far-off 
remote  comer,  whose  eastern  border 
is  washed  by  that  cold  North  Sea, 
which  receives  into  its  bosom  the 
waters  of  their  beloved  streams. 
*'  Oh  might  I  die  where  Gadie  rins  !  " 


is  in  the  heart  of  many  of   her 
sons. 

We  know  the  sweet  but  mourn- 
ful strain  that  sings  of  the  *^  bab- 
bling Wye."  "  Sabrina  fair  "  has 
her  own  poet;  and  innumerable 
versi6ers  have  made  the  Thames 
their  theme,  beginning  with  the 
stately  lines  of  the  ''Prothala- 
mium  " ;  but  they  seem  to  be  mere 
accessories  to  a  loftier  subject. 
In  Scottish  verse  it  is  the  beloved 
place  itself  which  stirs  the  poet's 
feeling.  Where  shall  we  find 
equalled  in  English  verse  the 
sweetness  and  yearning  tender- 
ness that  touches  the  heart  in 
such  simple  strains  as  that  ad- 
dressed to  the  little  river  at  the 
<'b£u;k  of  Bennachie"1 

Lo !  as  thus  I  dream,  day  has 
departed.  The  sun  has  sunk  far 
below  the  western  hills,  now  deep 
purple,  and  darkness  has  gathered 
fast  over  the  land ;  the  myriad  of 
blossoms  at  my  feet  seem  to  have 
sunk  into  the  heather.  Shades  of 
softest  purple  mark  the  clear  out- 
line of  the  nearer  hills  against  the 
sky,  now  only  luminous  with  de- 
parted light.  Soon  that  will  only 
linger  on  the  river,  where  it  reflects 
the  sky. 

A  distant  splash  of  water,  and  a 
pair  of  herons  rise  from  the  shal- 
low below,  and  wing  their  way  up 
the  river  to  their  quarters  for  the 
night.  There  is  a  slight  sound 
from  the  edge  of  the  wood  which 
clothes  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  a 
roe,  its  reddish -brown  coat  only 
making  it  discernible  in  the  gloom, 
steps  daintily  out  from  the  covert 
to  browse  the  short  grass  beneath 
the  fern.  A  moment,  and  its  head 
is  raised  in  alarm,  and  with  a 
startled  gaze  around,  it  steals  back 
into  the  shelter  of  the  wood,  as 
silently  as  it  came  forth ;  and  now 
the  silence  is  profound,  save  the 
distant  rush  of  the  river,  which 
the  stillness  makes  more  distinct. 
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Now  a  keener  breath  comes  from 
the  east,  where  thirty  miles  away 
lies  the  North  Sea.  It  is  not 
always  such  weather  as  this,  when 
the  wind  from  that  quarter  blows 
over  the  hill-top  1  Winter  reigns 
supreme  here  for  months,  and  there 
are  days  when  this  rocky  crest  is 
lost  to  sight  from  below,  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  frozen  sno'w.  When  every 
bum  is  bound  up  in  ice,  and  long 
after  the  spring  has  gained  a  firm 
footing  in  the  south,  here  bitter 
winds  prevail  for  months ;  and 
summer  comes  tardily,  with  cold 
drenching  rains,  or  long  east- wind 
drought.  But  these  help  to  make 
such  days  as  this  the  more  welcome 
when  they  come ;  and  if  summer  is 
tardy  in  its  appearing,  how  lovely 
are  the  late  autumn,  or  even  early 
winter  days,  when  gold  and  scarlet 
and  deep  russet  take  the  place  of 
the  purple  and  the  blue!  Nay, 
how  beautiful  when  all  this  broad 
landscape  is  wrapped  in  one  gleam- 
ing sheet  of  snow — when  the  air  is 
breathless,  and  the  fir-trees  become 
plumes  of  snowy  feathers,  except 
where  their  dark  stems  stand  up 
in  endless  columns  against  the 
dazzling  white  ! 

It  is  her  changeful  face,  her 
smiles  and  her  frowns,  her  ever- 
varying  lights  and  shadows,  that 
help  to  mt^e  Scotland  so  dear  and 
so  attractive  to  those  who  know 
her  well.  And  it  is  these  which 
have  helped  to  mould  the  strong 
contrasts  so  remarkable  in  the 
character  of  her  people :  their 
warm  hearts  and  hard  heads ;  their 
loyal  faith  and  rough  independ- 
ence ;  their  gravity  and  their  wit ; 
their  strong  worldly  prudence,  and 
reckless  adventure,  and  endurance. 

And  after  such  an  hour  as  this 
on  the  hill-top,  will  it  be  said  that 
my  view  of  what  lies  below  is  a 
partial  one, — one-sided,  and  not 
a  bird's-eye  view  at  all,  as  it 
should  be,  where  all  is  spread  out 


to  the  eye  as  in  a  map — rough  and 
smooth,  sunshine  and  shadow, 
barren  tracts  of  sterile  moor,  stony 
roads,  only  enlivened  by  fields  of 
turnips  and  unripe  oats,  wide  moor- 
lands where  the  north  wind  sweeps 
in  cruel  blasts — as  well  as  those 
things  which  I  have  told  of,  sunny 
purple  hills,  flashing  waters,  and 
valleys  filled  with  golden  com? 
And  in  the  memories  called  up  by 
the  sight  of  ruined  castles  and  old- 
world  houses,  of  brave  deeds  and 
loyal  hearts,  are  there  not  associa- 
tions, but  lightly  touched  on  here, 
of  savage  deeds  of  blood,  of  bar- 
barous usages,  and  acts  of  cruel 
treachery?  When  I  recall  this 
September  afternoon  and  my  rev- 
erie on  the  hill-top,  my  recollec- 
tion shall  only  be  one  of  sunshine 
and  of  peace.  Is  it  not  so  that  we 
wish  to  recall  the  face  and  words 
of  a  friend  1 

And  now,  away  down  through 
the  heather  ere  it  gets  too  dark  to 
discern  the  track--down  past  the 
grey  cliffs,  where  great  loose  stones 
have  rolled  down,  and  lie  half 
hidden  in  the  tall  fern,  or  stand 
up  in  giant  boulders  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  moor — ^past  the 
great  mountain -ash  loaded  with 
crimson  berries  —  down  through 
the  steep  fir-wood  where  the  roe- 
deer  hide — down  to  the  river-side, 
where  the  pathway  home  lies  dim 
among  the  shadowy  beech-trees. 

Farewell,  sweet  land  of  the  Dee 
and  of  the  Don  !  A  week  hence, 
and  I  shall  be  one  of  the  crowd 
hunying  southwards ;  and  as  I 
cross  the  river  which  marks  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  countries, 
I  will  take  off  my  hat  to  the  one 
I  leave,  and  say  farewell,  with  a 
full  heart,  to  the  mountain  gloom 
and  the  mountain  glory;  to  the 
changeful  skies  and  rushing 
waters ;  and  above  all,  to  the 
warm  hearts  and  kindly  hospital- 
ity of  the  far  North. 
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For  reasons  of  high  policy  which 
swayed  our  Government  in  1853, 
but  which,  for  our  present  purpose, 
it  is  needless  to  discuss,  Lord  Dal- 
housie, "setting  at  nought  the  teach- 
ings of  a  well-known  aphorism, 
refrained  from  swallowing  the 
whole  of  Burma  when  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  merely  contented  him- 
self with  the  better  half,  compris- 
ing the  seaboard  province  of  Pegu. 
So  impracticable,  however,  was 
Mengdoon,  the  then  king  of  the 
country,  in  coming  to  an  under- 
standing about  boundaries,  owing 
to  his  sentimental  objection  to 
having  his  name  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  the  sovereign  who  sur- 
rendered Rangoon,  that  the  great 
proconsul,  declaring  it  was  use- 
less to  treat  with  a  man  of  that 
stamp,  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  by 
adopting  as  frontier  an  imaginary 
line,  representing  a  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. On  the  1st  January  1886, 
Lord  Dufferin  indulged  in  the  re- 
maining half,  commonly  known  as 
Upper  Burma. 

The  people  who  have  now  be- 
come our  fellow-subjects  represent 
— as  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  ^  points 
out — the  union,  many  ages  ago,  of 
Mongoloid  tribes,  influenced  by 
Aryan  settlers  who  reached  the 
Irawadi  valley  from  Gangetic 
India,  and  introduced  the  soften- 
ing influences  of  Buddhism,  and 
probably  the  simple  handicrafts  of 
spinning  and  weaving.  Evidence 
of  the  origin  of  the  Burmese  is 
further  afforded  by  their  physical 
resemblance  to,  and  the  affinities 
of  their  language  with,  the  dialects 


of  the  neighbouring  tribes  which 
have  not  been  subjected  to  this 
influence. 

Lord  Dufferin's  annexation  has 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  re- 
sponsibilities connected  with  the 
more  or  less  uncivilised  congeners 
of  the  Burman  race,  having  their 
habitat  on  all  sides  of  our  new 
frontiers,  whose  proper  manage- 
ment must  needs  be  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  successfully  dealing  with  the 
development  of  commerce,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  fur- 
thering of  telegraph  and  trade 
routes,  which,  now  all-important, 
were  necessarily  under  abeyance 
during  the  late  r^me.  Beside 
the  Burmese,  Talaings,  and  Shans, 
who  have  played  the  historic  part 
on  the  field  of  Indo-China,  Uiere 
are,  says  Colonel  Yule,^  «a  vast 
mass  of  races  of  inferior  import- 
ance, generally  termed  wild  or  un- 
civilised, their  civilisation  varying 
through  every  degree  except  the 
highest.  Many  of  them  are  only 
inferior  to  the  so-called  civilised 
races  whom  they  border  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  a  written  language,  while 
others  are  head  hunters  in  almost 
the  lowest  depths  of  savagery."  Of 
these  tribes,  the  most  prominent 
are  the  Shans,  or  Tai,  as  they  call 
themselves,  who  keep  watch  and 
ward,  as  it  were,  on  the  frontiers 
we  have  inherited,  but  are,  so  to 
speak,  jostled  out  of  the  line  here 
and  there  by  Singphos,  Kakhyens, 
Karens,  and  other  cognate  tribes 
in  lower  strata  of  civilisation. 

A  century  before  the  Christian 
era  it  appears  that   the  emperor 


*  Phayre*8  History  of  Burma,  1883. 

'  Address  as  President  Geographical  Section,  British  Association,  1871. 
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of  the  Han  dynasty  fitted  out  an 
expedition  to  find  its  way  through 
South -Western  China  to  India, 
which  was  frustrated  by  the  ob- 
structiveness  of  the  "  barbarians  " 
or  Shans,  who  then  occupied  Yun- 
nan, resulting  in  their  chastise- 
ment and  expulsion  from  the 
country  of  the  Upper  Mehkhong 
and  Salween  rivers  to  the  Irawadi 
valley.  This  movement  developed 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  immi- 
grants^ after  a  while,  found  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  overthrow 
the  monarchy  established  by  the 
Aryan  settlers,  and  founded  a 
kingdom  of  their  own,  of  which 
more  anon. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom 
that  different  races  cannot  live 
long  together  without  resulting 
in  a  process  of  assimilation  affect- 
iiig  their  physical  and  mental  at- 
tributes.  The  rule,  it  is  said,  ap- 
plies more  particularly  to  those 
cases  where  civilised  peoples  either 
meet  or  come  in  contact  with 
ruder  tribes.  In  the  latter  case, 
while  revolutionising  many  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  habits  of 
thought,  religion,  and  language  of 
the  inferior,  they  cannot  help 
being  influenced,  more  or  less,  in 
turn.  A  process  of  assimilation 
and  absorption  has  been  going  on 
for  centuries  in  these  regions, 
which  is  fast  removing  the  char- 
acteristic differences  between  even 
peoples  who  have  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  history  of  trans- 
Gangetic  India.  The  Chinese  eth- 
nic element,  which  was  gradually 
enlarging  in  this  direction,  has 
been  rudely  checked  by  revolution 
in  Yunnan,  but,  with  the  renewal 
of  order  and  increase  of  popula- 
tion, will   gradually  gravitate  to- 


wards the  basin  of  the  Irawadi,  if 
its  progress  be  not  again  counter- 
acted. Yunnan,  which  was  for- 
merly peopled  by  Shans,  was  by 
this  pressure  absorbed  by  the 
Chinese;  and  though  Shans  still 
predominate  therein  and  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Irawadi,  their  national  character- 
istics have,  as  Dr  Anderson  ^  points 
out,  been  gradually  obliterated  by 
the  influences  of  the  ruling  races. 
The  same  fate  overtook  them, 
though  from  a  different  cause,  in 
their  contact  with  the  Hindus  of 
the  Brahmaputra  valley,  which  they 
invaded  in  the  eighth  and  com- 
pletely occupied  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
then  arrogated  to  their  own  dy- 
nasty, says  Mr  Mackenzie,^  the 
title  of  Ahom — ^the  unequiJled — 
softened  afterwards  into  Assam. 

"With  the  consolidation  of  their 
rule,  however,"  adds  that  gentleman, 
"the  fate  of  all  Eastern  conquerors 
overtook  the  Shans.  In  the  sleepy 
hollow  of  Assam  they  lost  the  quali- 
ties which  won  them  power  and  pres- 
tige ;  while  by  adopting  the  language, 
customs,  and  religion  of  their  Hindu 
subjects,  they  speedily  sank  into  the 
condition  of  a  mere  ruling  caste,  and 
ceased  to  present  the  characteristics 
of  an  alien  race." 

From  ancient  Shan  records  dis- 
covered by  Pemberton^  at  Mani- 
pur,  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the 
whole  of  the  region  extending  from 
the  mountains  on  the  south-eastern 
boundary  of  the  Assam  valley 
down  to  lat.  22°,  and  from  the 
mountains  which  separate  Manipur 
and  Kubo  valleys  on  the  west  to 
Yunnan  on  the  east,  was  formerly 
known  as   the   Shan  kingdom  of 


^  Anderson's  Mandalay  to  Momein,  1876. 
-  Mackenzie's  North- East  Frontier  of  Bengal.     Calcutta,  1884. 
^  Femberton's  Report  on  the  Eastern  Frontier  of  British  India.    Calcutta,  1835. 
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Pong,  having  its  capital  at  Muang 
Marong — identical,  says  Pember- 
ton,  with  Mogoung  on  the  Upper 
Irawadi,  but  which  Anderson  iden- 
tifies with  Muanglon,  a  Chinese 
walled  town  to  the  south-west  of 
Momein  or  Teng-yue-chow.  Hav- 
ing existed  for  many  centuries  in 
great  splendour,  this  kingdom,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
was  broken  up  by  the  conquests 
of  King  Anawrahta,  the  darling 
hero  of  the  Burmese  people.  His 
exploits  in  this  region,  especially 
in  connection  with  his  love-adven- 
tures, in  which  a  Shan  princess 
was  the  heroine,  form  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  most  popular  dramas 
in  Burmese  literature,  of  enthral- 
ling interest  to  this  day.  He  is 
further  notable  in  Burmese  history 
from  the  fact  of  certain  compli- 
mentaiy  gifts  which  he  presented 
to  the  emperor  of  China,  in  ex- 
change for  a  golden  image  of 
Buddha,  having,  two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  been  interpreted  as 
payment  of  tribute,  and  cited  as 
a  precedent  when  the  Mongol  em- 
peror, Kublai  Khan,  in  1281  a.d. 
sent  an  embassy  to  Pug&n  to  de- 
mand the  customary  recognition  of 
suzerainty.  The  Burmese  scouted 
the  idea,  and  enraged  at  the  envoys 
wearing  their  boots  in  the  king's 
presence,  decapitated  them — thus 
initiating  grievous  trouble  to  both 
countries  for  many  generations,  in 
which  the  Shans  were  not  infre- 
quently involved. 

It  appears  from  the  Shan  chron- 
icle, that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  consequence 
of  disputes  on  the  Yunnan  fron- 
tier, the  Chinese  determined  to 
subdue  the  Pong  kingdom,  and  ac- 
cordingly sent  an  army  against  the 
capital,  which  they  succeeded  in 
taking  after  a  fierce  struggle  which 
lasted  two  years.  The  king  escaped 
and  took  refuge  with  the  Burmese 


sovereign,  Tarabyagyi,  who  basely 
surrendered  him  on  the  demand  of 
the  Chinese  emperor.  The  king's 
son,  in  revenge  for  this  treacheiy, 
invaded  Burma,  and  destroyed 
Sagain,  the  capital.  More  thui  a 
centuiy  later,  in  1444  A.D.,  the 
Burmese  resisted  a  similar  demand 
on  the  part  of  China,  which  resulted 
in  a  battle,  the  Chinese  being  de- 
feated. But  in  the  following  year, 
in  acknowledgment  of  reciprocal 
service  On  the  part  of  China,  the 
king  of  Burma  gave  up  the  chief, 
or  rather  his  body,  for  the  latter 
committed  suicide  in  preference  to 
falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  The  reason  of  these 
attacks  is  not  explained,  but  prob- 
ably arose  from  a  persistent  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to 
assert  suzerain  rights  over  the 
Shan  chiefs  of  the  northern  Ira- 
wadi. 

The  Shans,  who  have  now  be- 
come a  byword  for  disintegration, 
formerly  possessed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Pong  a  compact  and  powerful 
sovereignty,  which  for  centuries 
held  undisputed  sway  in  this 
region.  Six  kings  of  the  Tai 
race  reigned  at  Panya,  and  seven 
at  Sagain — two  of  the  numerous 
ancient  capitals  which  Burma 
can  boast  of.  In  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
the  power  of  the  Shan  monarchy 
waned,  for  the  Burmese  king, 
Bureng  Noung,  seized  on  the  city 
of  Ava,  ruled  by  a  Shan  sovereign, 
and,  following  up  his  successes, 
conquered  the  Shan  States  of  the 
Upper  Irawadi,  and  compelled  the 
powerful  chiefs  of  Mogoung  and 
Mongin  to  swear  fealty  to  the 
"King  of  Kings,"  as  he  styled 
himself.  About  this  time  the 
Shans  adopted  the  Burmese  style 
of  dressing  the  hair  and  clothing, 
which  seems  to  bear  corroborative 
testimony  to  the  record  of  their 
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subjection.  During  the  reign  of 
Aloungpra,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  the  kingdom 
of  Pong  was  finally  dismembered, 
and  Mogoung  ruled  by  a  delegate 
from  Ava. 

Though  little  trace  is  to  be 
found  of  the  glories  of  Pong  in  the 
Upper  Irawadi,  or  the  country  to 
its  west,  we  can  turn  with  pleasure 
and  interest  to  the  little  States  of 
Manwyne,  Sanda,  Muangla,  Mu- 
angtha  or  Hotha  and  Latha,  Mu- 
angwan  and  Muangmow,  the  relics 
of  the  Koh-Shanpyi  or  nine  Shan 
States,  which,  cradled  in  the  little 
nest  of  valleys  in  the  parallel 
ranges  between  the  Salween  and 
the  Irawadi,  have  preserved  their 
subordinate  independence,  and  re- 
present the  chief  component  parts 
of  the  ancient  kingdom.  Sladen 
and  his  companions,  on  their  way 
from  Bhamo  to  Yunnan,  coming 
upon  them  after  encountering  con- 
siderable hardship  and  trouble  in 
their  passage  through  the  territory 
of  the  turbulent  Kakhyens,  were 
delighted  to  meet  with  a  people 
who  contrasted  favourably  with 
those  truculent  caterans.  Bowers  ^ 
describes  both  men  and  women  as 
robust,  healthy,  and  pleasing  in 
appearance,  and  some  of  the  girls 
as  fair,  and  good  specimens  of 
Eastern  beauty.  Frugal,  tem- 
perate, and  industrious,  the  Shans 
have,  he  says,  the  perseverance  and 
aptitude  for  business,  as  well  as 
the  trading  proclivities  of  the 
Chinese,  and  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  occupants  of  many  Eu- 
ropean valleys  who  for  centuries 
have  had  the  advantage  of  Western 
civilisation  and  education.  Ander- 
son^ records  that  the  great  body 
of  the  population  is   engaged  in 


agriculture;  and  as  cultivators 
they  rank  even  with  the  Belgians. 
They  pay  particular  attention  to 
irrigation,  conveying  by  ingenious 
aqueducts,  from  distant  places  if 
necessary,  the  water  required  for 
their  fields  and  gardens.  The  men 
are  superb  blacksmiths,  while  the 
women  are  adepts  at  needlework 
and  embroidery,  and  are  constantly 
engaged  in  weaving  and  dyeing  the 
yam  spun  from  home-grown  cotton. 
These  genial  Shans,  while  express- 
ing regret  at  the  departure  of  their 
visitors,  entertained  hopes  that 
before  long  the  revival  of  a  vigor- 
ous trade  would  result  in  binding 
closer,  in  the  interests  of  both 
countries,  the  friendly  feelings  so 
happily  inaugurated. 

We  now  come  to  the  Shan 
States  proper,  on  the  east  of  Bur- 
ma, peopled  by  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  most  extensively 
diffused  races  in  Indo-China.  The 
ancient  kingdom  of  Pong  for  cen- 
turies represented  Shan  sovereign- 
ty in  these  regions,  as  Siam  does 
now  on  the  seaboard.  Lying  be- 
tween these  two  countries  are  sev- 
eral states,  which,  though  easily 
governed,  have  from  "  a  fatal  want 
of  coherence "  been  split  into  nu- 
merous principalities,  which  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  are  called 
Chinese,  Burmese,  and  Siamese 
Shan  States,  according  to  their 
proximity  to,  or  as  they  are  in- 
fluenced by,  China,  Burma,  and 
Siam  respectively.  Some  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  principalities  farthest 
away  from  their  suzerains,  retain 
the  forms  and  paraphernalia  of 
royalty ;  but  these  latter  "  they 
possess,"  says  Colonel  Yule,^  **  only 
as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  daugh- 
ters possessed  their  crown-pieces ; 


^  Bower's  Report  on  Trade  Routes,  1869. 

2  Anderson's  Mandalay  to  Momein,  1876. 

3  Yule's  Mission  to  Ava,  1858. 
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they  were  theirs,  but  must  not  be 
made  use  of."  IMr  Holt  Hallett's 
description  of  the  Shans  met  with 
between  Maulmain  and  South 
Yunnan,  as  well  as  the  northern 
portion  of  Siam,  may,  mutatis 
mutandis^  «^Pply  *o  the  people  we 
are  now  discussing. 

"  The  Shans,"  he  says,  "  are  a  culti- 
vated and  lettered  people,  free  from 
caste,  industrious  and  energetic,  hos- 
pitable and  frank  towards  strangers, 
eager  for  free  trade,  and  possessing 
a  marvellous  capacity  for  travelling 
as  petty  traders.  They  are  found 
throughout  Burma  as  well  as 
throughout  the  Shan  States  and 
Yunnan,  carrying  their  goods  across 
seemingly  impassable  hills,  and  ex- 
tending trade  in  all  directions  by 
every  means  in  their  power."  ^ 

Even  the  least  observant  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  the 
Shans,  either  when  travelling  in 
the  interior,  or  at  their  places  of 
rendezvous  at  Rangoon  and  Maul- 
main, to  which  they  bring  their 
famous  ponies,  boxes,  <&c.,  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  the  truth  of  this 
description. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  valley 
of  the  Irawadi  is  noted  for  the 
wealth  and  variety  of  its  vegeta- 
tion, and  its  capabilities  for  sus- 
taining much  larger  communities 
than  it  now  has.  The  population 
of  Pegu  has  trebled  itself  in  three 
decades,  owing  to  the  superior  at- 
tractions of  our  rule;  but  this 
progress  unfortunately  involved 
the  decay  and  impending  ruin  of 
our  new  possession.  The  pressure 
of  the  Chinese  ethnic  element  (al- 
ready noticed)  on  the  Shan  States, 
causing  their  inhabitants  to  gra- 
vitate westward,  would  in  due 
course  have  the  effect  of  repeop- 
ling    the   Upper    Irawadi   valley. 


It  is  now  hoped  that  owing  to  the 
improved  means  of  communica- 
tion, by  roads  and  railways,  which 
will  be  available,  and  under  a  firm 
and  just  administration,  the  coun- 
try under  the  recent  dominion  of 
King  Theebaw  will  offer  a  great 
attraction  to  the  enterprising  and 
industrious  Shans,  who,  even  un- 
der adverse  conditions,  have  for 
many  generations  exhibited  a  great 
partiality  for  settling  therein. 

Abutting  and  to  the  south  of 
the  Shan  States  are  the  Karens. 
Though  we  have  resisted  the 
temptisition  of  referring  to  various 
tribes  on  our  western  frontier, 
whose  attitude  can  have  little  or 
no  bearing  on  the  question  of  trade 
routes  between  India  and  China, 
we  can  hardly  forbear  to  give  a 
slight  notice  of  the  Karens,^  one  of 
the  most  interesting  races  in  Indo- 
China.  For  though  they  are  too 
far  south  to  have  a  direct  influence 
thereon,  the  prospect  of  realising 
commercial  results  based  on  the 
well-known  trading  proclivities  of 
the  Shans  within  touch  of  the 
Karens,  depends  much  on  whether 
the  latter  are  amenable  or  other- 
wise. 

After  passing  through  several 
tribes  of  hill  Karens  for  some  forty 
miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the 
ancient  city  of  Toungoo,  one  arrives 
at  the  notable  peak  of  Nattoung  on 
the  borders  of  Karennee,  famous 
in  mythological  story.  Standing 
on  its  summit,  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  7000  feet  above  sea-level, 
with  one's  feet  resting  on  grassy 
undulations  like  English  downs, 
and  the  flora  giving  evidence  of  a 
temperate  climate,  one  obtains  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  country  of 
the  Red  Karens.  We  are  depen- 
dent  on  oral   tradition  alone   for 


^  Proceedings  Royal  Geographical  Society,  January  1886. 

2  M'Mahon's  Karens  of  the  Golden  Chersonese.     London,  1876. 
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information  as  to  their  origin ;  but 
this  testimony,  which  points  to 
Central  Asia  as  their  ancient  home, 
and  indicates  the  route  by  which 
they  came  therefrom,  has  perhaps 
more  ethnological  value  than  the 
pretentious  records  of  the  civilised 
races  around  them.  Obscure  as  the 
retrospect  may  be,  in  imagination 
they  see  in  the  dim  horizon  the 
"river  of  running  sand"  which 
their  ancestors  crossed  when  com- 
ing southwards — a  fearful,  trackless 
region,  where  the  sands  rolled  be- 
fore the  wind  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea— apparently  referring  to  the 
dread  terrors  of  the  Gobi  desert, 
graphically  described  by  Marco 
Polo  and  the  celebrated  Chinese 
pilgrim  Fahian.  Some  of  their 
ceremonies,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  the  interment  of  the 
dead,  further  corroborate  these 
traditions,  as  they  are  identical 
with  those  observed  by  Marco  Polo 
in  the  province  of  Tangut,  south 
of  the  Great  Desert,  Their  an- 
cients have  handed  down  to  them 
that  they  accompanied  the  Chinese 
force  which  invaded  Burma;  and 
their  legends  also  take  more  tan- 
gible shape  by  indicating  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Chinese  in  places 
whereof  the  narrators  know  noth- 
ing but  the  bare  names.  Thus 
Bhamo,  through  which  the  invad- 
ing Chinese  army  came  on  its  way 
to  Mien  orPug&n,  frequently  occurs 
in  their  old  rhymes  as  the  name  of 
a  Burmese  town  near  which  their 
ancestors  dwelt.  Again,  "Mien 
with  its  gold  and  silver  towers  "  is 
apparently  the  same  as  the  "gold 
and  silver  city  "  near  which  they 
were  located  with  the  Chinese. 
The  latter,  after  overrunning  Bur- 
ma, returned  to  their  own  country, 
while  the  Karens,  who  remained 
behind,  were  driven  away  by  the 
Burmese.  They  eventually  secured 
a  territory  which,  from  its  many 


natural  advantages,  afforded  them 
a  secure  and  desirable  resting-place, 
where  they  have  been  able  to  re- 
main, more  or  less  independent,  for 
centuries. 

Though  containing  many  chief- 
tainships, Karennee  may  conveni- 
ently be  divided  into  two  states 
— one  lately  tributary  to  Ava,  the 
other  independent.  It  affords  an 
exception  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
political  economy,  which  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  uses  and 
necessity  of  Government  are  such 
that  a  country  cannot  exist  with- 
out some  sort  of  civil  administra- 
tion ;  for  it  possesses  neither  law 
nor  dominant  authority,  the  only 
semblance  thereof  being  the  almost 
nominal  power  exercised  by  their 
chiefs.  The  Red  Karens  or  Kaya 
are  distinguished  for  their  savage 
and  intractable  nature,  as  well  as 
turbulent  and  undisciplined  bear- 
ing. They  are  notorious  for  their 
cruelty,  ferocity,  and  disregard  of 
human  life.  With  manners  and 
customs  shaped  by  gross  supersti- 
tion, fear  being  their  only  govern- 
ing principle;  without  any  sense 
of  natural  religion;  violating  all 
law ;  defying  all  authority  ;  habit- 
ually indulging  in  intoxication, 
licentiousness,  and  murder, — the 
Kayas  afford  an  instance  of  a 
society  whose  social  relations,  ex- 
cepting in  the  matter  of  cannibal- 
ism, are  not  a  whit  more  civilised 
than  that  of  the  most  barbarous 
tribes  in  Africa.  They  are,  how- 
ever, no  worse  than  were  other 
hill  Karens  within  British  terri- 
tory when,  in  1852-53,  we  took 
possession  of  the  country. 

Inveterate  caterans,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  so  savage  as  to  be 
untamable ;  but  thanks  to  the 
judicious  conduct  of  British  officials 
and  efforts  of  Christian  mission- 
aries, a  vast  change  has  come  over 
their  habits  and  feelings.     To  re- 
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turn  to  the  Kaya,  every  object  of 
nature,  all  bodies  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial, all  animate  and  inanimate 
things,  which  can  be  brought  into 
practical  use,  have  each  and  all 
their  tutelar  nats^  which,  as  subordi- 
nate beings  to  some  greater  power, 
must  be  propitiated.  These  ruUs, 
which  we  call  demons,  are  demons 
only  in  the  Greek  signification  of 
the  word  —  not  naturally  aggres- 
sive, but  prone  to  punish  mortals 
who  inadvertently  trespass  on  their 
domains  with  sickness  or  death ;  so 
to  avert  these  calamities  they  must 
be  appeased. 

Tempted  by  the  abundance  of 
available  land  in  Burma,  the  hill 
Karen  can  there  indulge  in  his 
natural  nomadic  tendencies,  and 
migrate  in  the  forest  from  site  to 
site,  burning  down  at  each  remove 
new  areas  on  which  to  carry  on 
his  wasteful  husbandry.  For  he 
''cares  as  little  to  be  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  land  on  which  he  erects 
his  booth,  as  the  bird  to  own  the 
tree  on  which  it  builds  its  nest  or 
perches  to  pick  the  fruit."  ^  In 
Karennee,  however,  where  the  pop- 
ulation is  comparatively  great  in 
proportion  to  the  cultivable  area, 
he  is  forced  to  pay  more  attention 
to  agriculture,  and  to  be  dependent 
on  the  protection  that  larger  and 
more  settled  communities  afford. 

Of  the  spontaneous  products  of 
Karennee,  teak,  sticklac,  and  tin 
are  the  most  valuable.  Maulmain 
at  one  time  owed  not  a  little  of 
its  importance  as  a  timber-trading 
port  to  the  quantity  of  valuable 
teak  imported  thence;  but  owing 
to  defective  conservancy,  the  for- 
ests have  fallen  off  much  in  value. 
The  process  of  working  the  tin- 
mines,  though  rude  in  the  extreme, 
if  improved  might  result,  reported 
O'Riley,  in  affording  an  inexhaust- 


ible   source    of    revenue    to    the 
undertakers. 

The  western  Bed  Karen  chiefs, 
over  whom  O'Riley  acquired  great 
influence  by  his  admirable  tact^ 
have  frequently  expressed  a  wish 
that  we  should  assume  control  over 
their  country,  and  diplomacy  need 
not  be  strained  to  induce  them  to 
acquiesce  in  the  inevitable.  Many 
of  the  chiefs  have  sent  cordial  in- 
vitations to  Christian  missionaries, 
entreating  them  to  reside  among 
them  and  teach  them  a  better  way. 
Let  us  hope,  then,  that  these  ex- 
pressions betoken  a  better  state  of 
things,  and  that  before  very  long 
the  Red  Karens  may  emulate  their 
congeners  within  British  territory, 
who  are  now  among  the  most 
tractable  and  loyal  subjects  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  Empress. 

It  will  now  be  convenient  to 
refer  to  tribes  who,  though  less 
interesting  perhaps  to  the  general 
reader,  cannot  be  ignored  in  the 
discussion  regarding  trade  routes 
between  India  and  China.  As 
already  noticed,  early  in  the  eighth 
century  the  Shans  successfully 
overcame  the  traditionally  formi- 
dable physical  difficulties  of  the 
hilly  region  between  the  Brahma- 
putra and  Irawadi  valleys,  with 
forces  strong  enough  to  conquer 
the  country  now  known  as  Assam. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  again,  Burmese  armies, 
sufficiently  powerful  to  render 
material  aid  to  successful  revolu- 
tion, to  dictate  terms  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country,  and 
even  to  threaten  English  territory, 
repeated  the  same  feat.  That  the 
Indian  colony  came  by  this  route 
to  the  Upper  Irawadi,  and  did 
not  ascend  from  its  delta,  is  also 
proved  by  the  history  of  Pegu. 
These  cases  in  point  are  evidence 


^  Mason's  Burma,  1860. 
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of  the  absence  of  engineering  dif- 
ficulties. 

Almost  all  we  know  of  this 
region  is  from  the  accounts  of 
Hannay,  Bayfield,  Griffiths,  Wil- 
cox, and  Pemberton,  written  fifty 
years  ago.  Before  they  visited 
the  country  we  had  very  imperfect 
information  regarding  it  or  the 
routes  between  India  and  Burma. 
It  was  known  generally  that,  con- 
tiguous to  the  passes,  truculent 
Singphos  and  other  caterans  levied 
black-mail,  and  harried  travellers 
as  well  as  their  weaker  or  more 
peaceful  neighbours.  Spasmodic 
efforts,  it  is  true,  were  made  to  ob- 
tain more  information;  but  the 
petty  chiefs  on  the  Indian  borders, 
and  the  Burmese  in  Arakan,  ex- 
celling our  political  officers  in 
diplomacy,  bi^ed  all  their  efforts 
in  this  direction,  and  caused  there- 
by a  deplorable  loss  of  life  and 
treasure. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago 
Pemberton  pointed  out  that  Yun- 
nan had  become  of  peculiar  inter- 
est to  us  owing  to  its  vicinity  to 
the  north-eastern  borders  of  our 
Indian  empire.  He  was  also  of 
opinion  that  if  judicious  efforts 
were  made,  there  was  every  pros- 
pect of  a  hopeful  trade  between 
the  industrious  tribes  of  the  Ira- 
wadi  basin  and  the  people  of 
Assam.  During  this  interval,  how- 
ever, little  has  been  done  in  further- 
ance of  this  idea.  Excuse  there 
may  have  been  when  an  impracti- 
cable people  like  the  Burmese  had 
to  be  consulted ;  but  none  exists 
now,  and  it  will  be  to  our  lasting  • 
reproach  if  we  do  not  now  prove 
equal  to  the  occasion,  by  carrying 
out  some  definite  policy — hitherto 
absolutely  wanting — for  the  man- 
agement of  the  Singphos  and  other 
tribes,  as  well  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  trade  in  this  region. 
These  Singphos  seem  to  be  identi- 


cal with  the  Kakhyens,  who,  after 
the  break-up  of  the  Shan  kingdom 
of  Pong,  began  a  career  of  aggres- 
sion and  conquest  of  the  country 
lying  between  Assam  and  Bhamo. 
Crossing  into  Assam  by  the  Pat- 
koi  pass,  they  were  at  first  wel- 
comed by  the  peasantry  as  deliver- 
ers, for  they  restored  order  in  the 
territory  devastated  by  their  op- 
pressors; but  when  they  took  to 
pillage  and  man-stealing,  causing 
the  country  to  be  wellnigh  depop- 
ulated, the  too  trustful  husband- 
men had  not  a  little  cause  to 
modify  their  opinions. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Bur- 
mese war  of  1825-26,  we  were 
either  politically  dishonest,  or 
guilty  of  a  lamentable  want  of 
foresight,  when  we  induced  the 
Singphos  to  release  their  captured 
slaves,  on  the  strength  of  a  promise 
of  giving  them  a  lion's  share  of  the 
profit  of  a  projected  commerce 
between  India  and  Burma.  Ar- 
rangements were  also  made  where* 
by  the  tribes,  bearing  this  con- 
sideration in  mind,  were  to  guard 
the  Patkoi  pass,  and  prevent  Bur- 
mese incursions  into  Assam.  With 
inexcusable  want  of  foresight,  how- 
ever, the  British  authorities  failed 
to  provide  these  rude  people  with 
the  means  of  repelling  invasion; 
and  when  the  Burmese  arrived,  as 
anticipated,  the  Singphos  —  very 
naturally  considering  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valour  —  sur- 
rendered their  stockades  and  fra- 
ternised with  the  invaders.  Wise 
in  their  generation,  they  also  sent 
a  request  to  the  English  to  come 
and  rid  them  of  their  unwelcome 
visitors.  Whether  the  English 
delayed  in  responding  to  the  ap- 
peal, or  the  Singphos,  on  further 
acquaintance,  were  convinced  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Burmese, 
does  not  appear;  but  when  the 
English  came  they  had  to  reckon 
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with  both.  The  British  troops,  by 
a  series  of  gallant  assaults,  ex- 
pelled the  Burmese.  The  Sing- 
phos  shared  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  latter,  their  villages  being 
destroyed,  and  their  slaves,  repre- 
senting their  only  tangible  pro- 
perty, set  free.  In  the  subsequent 
process  of  settling  the  country, 
pressure  was  also  brought  to  bear 
on  the  people  of  neighbouring 
tribes  who  had  remained  passive 
during  these  disturbances,  in  order 
to  make  them  also  give  up  their 
slaves,  in  furtherance  of  our  policy 
of  cheap  philanthropy.  The  Sing- 
pho  or  Chingpaw — man  par  excel- 
lence of  that  day,  be  it  known — 
never  condescended  to  manual 
labour,  but  esteeming  himself  a 
gentleman  at  large,  made  others 
work  for  him.  He  consented  to 
part  with  his  slaves,  who  were  as 
much  his  property  as  cattle  with 
other  tribes,  with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  to  obtain 
due  compensation  for  his  loss ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  taken  any  active  steps 
to  fulfil  their  promises.  An  op- 
portunity may  soon  offer  for  mak- 
ing amends,  when  we  undertake 
our  duty  towards  this  neglected 
region,  by  opening  it  out  by 
means  of  roads,  and  encouraging 
trade.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society,  Mr 
Holt  Hallett  states  that  the  pass 
to  which  we  refer  would  suit  ad- 
mirably for  carrying  a  railway 
from  the  Brahmaputra  valley  to 
the  basin  of  the  Irawadi,  which 
could,  without  much  difficulty,  be 
connected,  vid  Mandalay,  with  our 
Toungoo  line,  having  its  present 
terminus  at  the  seaport  of  Ran- 
goon. 

Interlaced  with  the  Shans,  in 
the  direct  route  from  Bhamo  to 
Yunnan,  is  a  people  belonging  to 
the  same  family,  whom  we,  imitat- 


ing the  Burmese,  conveniently  call 
Kakhyen.  They  have  their  habi- 
tat in  the  hilly  regions  north  of 
Bhamo  and  as  far  south  as  the  old 
city  of  Tagoung,  while  they  extend 
to  the  Chinese  frontiers  on  the 
east.  They  comprise  several  clans, 
each  with  its  own  chief,  but  recog- 
nise no  common  authority;  and 
owing  to  blood-feuds,  which  often 
last  for  generations,  this  disin- 
tegration results  in  a  rigid  exclu- 
siveness  between  members  of  the 
different  tribes.  It  is  noticeable 
that,  in  their  patriarchal  system, 
the  chieftainship  devolves  on  the 
youngest  son,  or  failing  sons,  on 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  chief. 
Like  their  congeners,  whom  we 
have  been  discussing,  the  men 
hardly  ever  work,  while  the  women 
are  condemned  to  lives  of  drudgery. 
With  an  evil  reputation  as  cattle- 
lifters  and  man-stealers,  they  are 
regarded  as  outlaws  by  the  Bur- 
mese, hence  hostilities  and  reprisals 
are  rife;  and  whether  by  tiie  in- 
justice of  Chinese  traders,  or  high- 
handed Burmese  extortion,  they 
are  thievish,  lazy,  and  untrust- 
worthy. They  are  further  allied 
to  be  impracticable  in  the  matter 
of  opening  out  the  trade  routes, 
but  would  doubtless  be  perfectly 
amenable  under  firm  and  judicious 
treatment.  The  Burmese  are  no- 
torious for  their  ill  success  in 
managing  wild  tribes,  due  to  their 
natural  arrogance,  which  supercil- 
iously disposes  of  them  as  brute 
beasts  which  must  be  ruled  through 
fear.  Thus  on  our  first  occupation 
of  the  frontier  of  Toungoo  in 
1852-53,  we  had,  as  already  ex- 
plained, to  solve  the  problem  of 
how  to  govern  the  hill  Karens, 
who,  under  the  Burmese  regime^ 
were  quite  as  unmanageable  as  the 
Kakhyens.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hope,  then,  that  the  policy  which 
was  so  successful  with  the  former 
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will  be  equally  so  with  the  latter, 
when  they  are  thoroughly  made  to 
comprehend  that  they  will  be  fairly 
and  generously  dealt  with,  but  at 
the  same  time  taught  that  any  at- 
tempt to  put  obstacles  in  our  way 
will  be  sternly  repressed.  They 
are  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that 
their  profits  depend  on  the  amount 
of  tn^c  that  passes  through  their 
country,  and  they  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  offer  all  facilities  for  trade 
if  it  be  made  worth  their  while. 
In  short,  they  will  learn  the  es- 
sential difference  between  certain 
and  regular  receipts  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  services  rendered,  and 
the  fitful  and  very  irregular  assets 
depending  on  "  black-mail." 

A  more  than  ordinary  interest 
is  attached  to  these  wild  caterans, 
simply  because  they  dominate  the 
trade  routes  between  Bhamo  and 
Momein,  the  frontier  town  of 
Yunnan,  which  were  sufficiently 
practicable  in  days  of  yore  for  the 
passage  of  the  Chinese  armies 
which  overran  and  conquered  Bur- 
ma, as  well  as  for  large  trading 
caravans.  As  it  is  well  known 
that  within  comparatively  recent 
times  Bhamo  was  an  entrepdt 
of  a  very  considerable  trade  be- 
tween the  south-western  prov- 
inces of  China  and  the  Irawadi 
valley,  the  mercantile  world,  as 
well  as  Government  officials,  have 
been  for  some  time  most  anxious 
that  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to 
the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the 
probabilities  or  otherwise  of  its 
resuscitation.  From  the  reports 
of  two  unsuccessful  missions,  under 
the  leadership  of  Colonels  Sladen 
and  Browne  respectively  from 
Bhamo,  as  well  as  of  other  mis- 
sions and  independent  travellers 
from  the  Chinese  side,  we  learn 
that  the  trade  collapse  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  Panthay  or 
Mohammedan  revolution  in  Yun- 


nan and  its  consequent  anarchy, 
so  pronounced  that  its  complete 
recovery  can  only  be  anticipated 
in  the  distant  future. 

From  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion,  it  would  appear  that  the 
physical  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  running  a  railway  to 
Talifu  would  involve  enormous  ex- 
pense, while  the  line  would  have 
to  pass  through  a  region  depopu- 
lated by  grievous  famine  and  pes- 
tilence consequent  on  a  war  which 
lasted  two  decades.  Alternative 
lines,  intended  to  tap  the  richer 
districts  of  southern  Yunnan,  and 
to  run  through  the  populous  Si- 
amese-Shan States,  with  termini 
at  the  seaport  of  Bangkok  and 
Maulmain,  advocated  by  Messrs 
Colquhoun  and  Hallett,  and  ap- 
proved by  several  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  will  probably  be  made 
in  due  course.  But  even  if  we  be 
foiled  for  the  present  in  running 
a  railway  into  the  heart  of  Yun- 
nan, it  by  no  means  follows  that 
we  should  not  content  ourselves 
with  humbler  ways  for  effecting 
our  object.  We  were  never  tired 
of  taunting  King  Mengdoon  with 
apathetic  indifference,  and  even 
charging  him  with  obstruction. 
To  be  consistent,  we  should  now 
prove  by  our  acts  that  we  were 
really  justified  in  putting  pressure 
on  his  late  Majesty.  A  few  re- 
marks on  our  abortive  attempt  to 
show  a  good  example  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Rising  Sun  may  now  be 
not  out  of  place.  An  expedition 
under  Sladen,  in  1868,  penetrated 
to  Momein,  but  being  hampered 
with  instructions  to  avoid  "com- 
plications " — the  bane  of  the  official 
mind — had  to  return  without  hav- 
ing effected  commercial  results; 
and  by  entering  into  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Panthays,  unwit- 
tingly hatched  further  complica- 
tions,  which   resulted   in   serious 
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misunderstanding  with  the  Chinese 
Grovemment,  and  the  complete  dis- 
comfiture and  ruin  of  its  qium- 
dam  friends.  Another  expedition 
was  despatched  in  1874,  under 
the  guidance  of  Colonel  Horace 
Browne,  which  ended  in  a  com- 
^Xetejiasco,  after  having  proceeded 
only  a  short  distance  from  Bhamo. 
This  mission  is  also  notable  for 
the  untoward  fate  of  Augustus 
Raymond  Margery,  its  capable  and 
distinguished  pioneer. 

The  accounts  furnished  by  those 
who  entered  Burma  from  China, 
though  fuller  than  those  of  the 
ill-starred  missions  from  the  Bur- 
mese side,  were,  to  say  the  least, 
equally  discouraging.  The  reiter- 
ation of  remarks  on  the  results  of 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence,— re- 
cording the  fact  of  once  populous 
towns  and  viUages  having  been 
dismantled  or  become  ruinous 
heaps ;  heretofore  highly  culti- 
vated fields  and  gardens,  wilder- 
nesses; the  quondam  robust  and 
well-to-do  inhabitants,  veritable 
*  *  scarecrows, " — is  heart  -  rending  ; 
while  the  frequency  of  informa- 
tion detailing  the  trouble  of  as- 
cending steep  mountains,  only  to 
descend  them  on  the  other  side, 
becomes,  as  one  of  the  narrators 
confesses,  somewhat  monotonous. 

We  derive,  however,  some  en- 
couragement from  the  able  and 
interesting  report  submitted  by 
Mr  Davenport  on  the  capacity  for 
trade  of  the  country  traversed  by 
the  Yunnan  mission  in  1875-76. 
Though  Bhamo  was  handicapped, 
when  he  wrote,  by  being  in  the 
possession  of  the  king  of  Burma, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  in  spite  of 
the  then  dreary  outlook  in  Yun- 
nan, the  Bhamo  trade  might  be 
materially  increased  at  no  distant 
date. 

After  enumerating  at  length 
the  various  natural  products,  in- 


cluding the  enormous  mineral 
wealth  of  Yunnan,  he  lays  par- 
ticular stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
province  furnishes  the  most  deli- 
cate tea  in  the  Chinese  empire, 
the  plants  being  found  all  over  an 
extensive  range  of  mountains.  He 
further  records  that  before  the 
Mohammedan  revolt  a  great  deal 
of  yellow  silk  and  satin  was  ex- 
ported to  Burma,  probably  for 
priests'  vestments;  but  in  the 
reckless  destruction  which  char- 
acterises civil  wars  in  China,  the 
mulberry-trees  have  been  destroyed. 
That  this  trade  will  be  vigorously 
resumed,  Mr  Davenport  entertains 
no  doubt,  as  the  Chinese  have  a 
special  aptitude  for  resuming  an- 
cient industries  which  have  been 
abandoned  under  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances. Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
south-western  provinces  of  China 
have  much  to  give  for  much  re- 
quired, and  it  therefore  behoves  us 
to  do  our  very  best  to  revive  and 
develop  the  trade  which  formerly 
existed. 

Although  it  would  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  enter 
into  a  lengthened  dissertation  re- 
garding the  political  matters  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  opening 
out  trade  routes  between  British 
and  Chinese  possessions,  a  passing 
allusion  to  the  recent  friendly 
passage  of  arms  between  the  re- 
presentative diplomatists  of  both 
countries  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Guild- 
hall banquet  in  1885  informed  his 
hearers  that,  in  dealing  with  Upper 
Burma,  we  should  act  in  the  most 
complete  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  China,  who,  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  she  might  have  worse  neigh- 
bours than  the  English,  was  look- 
ing, contrary  to  nature,  to  a  sun 
in  the  West.  This  touching  con- 
fidence in  China's  friendliness  must 
have    been    rudely   shaken   when 
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shortly  afterwards  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Flowery  Land  essayed 
to  keep  his  lordship  to  the  strict 
letter  of  his  after-dinner  speech, 
by  demanding  that  England  should 
acknowledge  her  vassalage  to 
China  by  the  payment  of  decen- 
nial tribute,  as  (he  alleged)  did 
Burma,  in  whose  place  she  stieuids. 
Some  of  those  who  pose  as  in- 
terpreters of  Chinese  aspirations, 
say  that  he  afterwards  modified 
this  demand  by  condescending  to 
allow  us  to  purchase  exemption 
from  the  suggested  indignity  by 
territorial  indemnity,  in  the  shape 
of  a  huge  slice  of  our  territory. 
Others,  again,  declare  that  China 
will  not  be  satisfied  unless  she  re- 
ceives both  tribute  and  territory. 
The  illogical  absurdity  of  her  claim 
is  evidenced  by  her  asking  us  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  ar- 
rangements which  will  probably 
benefit  her  more  than  us,  while 
she  offers  nothing  in  return.^  As 
China  and  England  are  fortunate- 
ly on  the  best  of  terms,  a  happier 
issue  ought  to  have  been  found  out 
of  the  diplomatic  difficulty.  For 
if  we  succumb  to  the  superlative 
folly  of  weakly  conceding  all  that 
China  asks  for,  emboldened  by  our 
want  of  sagacity,  she  may  possibly 
insist  on  the  cession  of  the  whole 
of  Burma,  to  which  she  has  just 


as  much  right  as  to  a  part.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
what  interpretation  will  be  given  to 
Lord  Rosebery's  concession  in  the 
*  Pekin  Crazette.'  As  the  Chinese 
are  fond  of  precedents,  we  here- 
with make  the  erudite  editor  a 
present  of  an  apposite  one  from 
their  standpoint.  He  need  merely 
change  Cymbeline  for  Rosebery : — 

'^Cymbelim.     .     .     .     WeU, 
My  peace  we  will  begin;  and,  Caius 

Lucius, 
Although  the  victor,   we    submit    to 

Caesar, 
And  to  the  Roman  empire  ;  promising 
To  pay  oar  wonted  tribute." 

Now,  while  on  the  one  hand  we 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
influenced  by  purely  chimerical 
ideas  regarding  China's  rights,  on 
the  other  let  us  frankly  make  any 
reasonable  concessions  which  may 
tend  to  a  cordial  and  stable  alliance 
between  the  two  countries.  If  we 
could  reconcile  to  our  conscience 
the  propriety  of  handing  over  any 
of  our  new  fellow-subjects  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Chinese,  it  is 
open  to  grave  doubt  whether  the 
result  would  be  satisfactory.  It 
is  plausibly  argued  that  the  tur- 
bulent tribes  dominating  the  trade 
routes,  having  Chinese  affinities, 
would  be  more  easily  managed  by 


^  In  the  discussions  regarding  the  alleged  suzerain  rights  of  China  in  Burma, 
ventilated  in  the  '  Times '  last  winter,  the  most  obstinate  advocates  of  Celestial 
pretensions  scouted  as  intolerable  the  bare  notion  of  paying  tribute  to  China, 
though  they  considered  her  alternative  demand  equitable.  The  Chinese  base  their 
tribute  claim  on  a  convention  made  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1769,  whereby,  they 
declare,  the  Burmese  agreed  to  send  them  decennial  presents ;  and  argue  that,  in 
taking  possession  of  Burma,  we  became  responsible  for  her  obligations.  The  Bur- 
mese, on  the  other  hand,  indignantly  repudiate  this  idea,  and  retort  that  there  was 
a  reciprocal  arrangement,  by  which  both  sides  bound  themselves  to  despatch  pres- 
ents in  token  of  amity.  With  a  happy  instinct,  Lord  Salisbury  accepted  the 
situation,  agreeing  to  send  presents  from  Burma  every  ten  years,  and  receive 
return  gifts.  His  successor,  Lord  Rosebery,  however,  cajoled  into  consenting  to 
the  despatch  of  presents  from  the  Burmese  side  only,  and  thereby  unequivocally 
admitting  China^s  claims  to  suzerainty,  has  gratuitously  tendered  a  most  abject 
submission  to  the  Son  of  Heaven,  without  obtaining  any  tangible  quid  pro  quo. 
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Chinamen  than  by  us.  It  so  hap- 
pens, however,  liiat  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  Shans,  who  are  the 
only  people  in  this  region  to  which 
this  description  can  apply,  would 
prefer  our  rule.  The  hitherto  im- 
practicable Kakhyens  are  aliens 
to  the  Chinese  as  to  the  English. 
Indeed,  if  the  theory  of  aflinity 
were  pushed  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, these  representatives  of  the 
archaic  Mongoloid  family  ought 
to  be  readily  amenable  to  the  more 
civilised  people  of  the  same  stock ; 
whereas  experience  of  Burmese 
rule  proves  the  contrary.  Hither- 
to the  Chinese  have  been  as  unfor- 
tunate in  dealing  with  turbulent 
border  tribes  as  the  English  have 
been  successful, — a  fact  that  ma- 
terially tends  to  demolish  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  favour  the 
former.  The  people  most  affected, 
again,  might  reasonably  object  to 
be  bandied  from  pillar  to  post, 
from  ruler  to  ruler,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  feelings;  while  the 
notion  of  surrendering  an  import- 
ant entrepdt  of  trade  and  a  stra- 
tegical position  like  Bhamo,  which 
not  only  controls  the  whole  of  the 
Upper  Irawadi  valley,  but  is  also 
the  natural  centre  for  railway  and 
telegraph  lines  between  India, 
Burma,  and  China,  seems  abso- 
lutely preposterous. 

The  Chinese  only  recently  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  trying  to 
evolve  order  out  of  chaos,  and  it 
is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the 
diplomacy  of  this  eminently  practi- 
cal people  that  they  should  accept 
as  solatium,  in  lieu  of  their  sup- 
posed rights,  a  strip  of  country 
which  at  best  would  be  of  little 
value  to  them.  It  would  be  far 
more  in  accordance  with  Chinese 
ideas  that  we  should  grant  them 
special  advantages  in  the  matter 
of  land  and  building  settlements, 
such  as  they  have  given  us  at  their 


seaport  towns,  do  everything  we 
can  in  the  way  of  attracting  mer- 
chants, and  regulate  the  transit 
tariiSs  in  their  interests  as  much 
as  possible.  It  is  money,  not  ter- 
ritory, that  China  wants ;  and,  as 
the  *  Spectator'  says,  "our  com- 
merce through  Burma  should  be 
felt  at  Fekin,  as  the  commerce  at 
our  treaty  ports  now  is,  to  be  a 
direct  security  for  the  solvency 
of  the  Chinese  treasuiy."  When 
Yunnan,  Sechuen,  and  Kweichou 
have  recovered  themselves,  the 
ti*ade  which  is  now  pent  up  there- 
in, owing  to  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing  transport  to  the  very  distant 
Chinese  seaports,  will  gravitate 
towards  its  natural  outlet  on  the 
Upper  Irawadi,  whoever  be  the 
rulers  of  that  region.  That  the 
traders  of  these  provinces  would 
be  incited  to  increased  exertions 
for  the  development  of  commerce 
by  the  sentimental  pleasure  of 
having  their  countrymen  at  Bhamo, 
is  an  argument  of  little  weight 
where  matter-of-fact  Celestials  are 
concerned. 

The  interests  of  both  England 
and  China  demand  that  they  should 
mutually  establish  and  maintain  a 
good  understanding,  so  as  to  coun- 
teract any  malign  influence  that 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  either 
or  both  by  the  insidious  advances 
of  their  great  rival  in  the  Asian 
question.  Single-handed  we  easily 
beat  the  French  in  the  little  game 
of  diplomacy  lately  played  in  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  and  in  alliance 
with  China  we  can  easily  check- 
mate Russia  in  the  bigger  game. 

The  Chinese,  it  is  said,  are  ready 
to  meet  us  half-way,  and  ought  to 
be  encouraged.  Enlightened  men 
among  them  have  long  ago  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  pressed  as 
they  are  on  the  hitherto  land- 
locked borders  of  their  empire  by 
powerful  European   nations,  they 
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can  no  longer  maintain  with  ad- 
vantage their  time-honoured  policy 
of  exclusiveness,  so  they  are  now- 
prepared  to  welcome  an  alliance 
with  the  English.  They  are  fur- 
ther as  fully  convinced  of  the 
necessity  and  importajice  of  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs  for  military 
as  well  as  mercantile  purposes,  as 
only  a  few  years  ago  they  were  per- 
suaded to  the  contrary.  A  remark- 
able proof  of  the  wave  of  change 
which  is  passing  over  China  is 
afforded  in  the  *  Times  'of  1st 
February,  detailing  the  particulars 
of  a  curious  political  legacy  left  to 
the  Chinese  emperor  and  his  people 
by  the  famous  Viceroy  Tso  Tsung 
Tang — "  a  Chinese  of  the  Chinese, 
a  man  in  whom  the  characteristic 
virtues  and  defects  of  his  race  were 
magnified.'' 

It  seems,  too,  only  but  yesterday 
that  Englishmen  in  China  as  much 
expected  to  be  able  to  welcome  the 
iron  horse  as  to  meet  a  Celestial 
without  a  pigtail;  and  yet  now 
they  often  glibly  talk  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  running  a  railway  at  no 
distant  date  between  China  and 
India. 

Apologists  for  Lord  Rosebery's 


surrender  to  China  lay  stress  on 
her  binding  herself  to  provide 
trading  facilities  between  Yunnan 
and  Burma.  She  cannot,  how- 
ever, remove  the  physical  obstacles 
which  prevent  the  enterprising 
peoples  of  her  south-western  pro- 
vinces from  taking  advantage  of 
the  comparatively  near  outlet  for 
produce  vid  the  Irawadi  valley, 
in  preference  to  sending  it  to  their 
far-away  seaports.  Nor  can  she 
fulfil  this  obligation  unless  we 
brace  ourselves  to  our  reciprocal 
duty.  A  lamentable  lack  of  sym- 
pathy— which,  failing  to  realise  and 
act  on  the  real  situation,  considers 
military  coercion  inevitable  in  deal- 
ing with  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  easily  governed  peoples  in  the 
world — ^is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  present  unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs  in  Upper  Burma,  pre- 
vents us  paying  proper  attention 
to  the  management  of  the  border 
tribes,  and  postpones  indefinitely 
the  realisation  of  the  great  expec- 
tations indulged  in  with  regard  to 
the  trade  routes. 

A.  R.  MacMahon, 
Major-General. 
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Enough  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  political  con- 
vulsion which  has  overthrown 
those  only  who  brought  it  about. 
If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
statesmen  and  their  followers 
should  come  out  from  among  the 
debris  of  the  past  and  leave  it  be- 
hind them,  that  time  is  now.  The 
study  of  what  has  happened  is 
vain.  It  teaches  only  what  to 
avoid;  it  gives  no  help  to  him 
who  desires  to  know  what  to  do. 
Its  results  plainly  indicate  the 
temper  and  determination  of  the 
country  in  regard  to  one  scheme ; 
they  give  no  light  on  what  is  to 
follow.  It  is  to  this  that  Minis- 
try, Parliament,  and  Nation  must 
now  address  themselves.  It  will 
depend  much  on  the  spirit  in 
which  these  three  great  powers 
do  so  whether  the  immediate  fu- 
ture is  to  be  big  with  good  or  evil 
for  the  empire.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  has  it  been 
more  important  that  all  three 
should  do  their  duty,  every  feel- 
ing which  is  not  of  unselfish  pa- 
triotism being  purged  out,  every 
action  being  influenced  by  motives 
having  their  origin  high  above  the 
regions  of  place,  popularity,  or 
party.  None  may  think  now  of 
what  newspapers  shall  write  or 
partisans  may  shout.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  making  things  easy 
all  round  for  to-day,  but  the 
work  of  securing  a  to-morrow  of 
solid  results  regardless  of  faction 
and  of  clamour,  that  is  the  busi- 
ness of  statesmen  and  of  politicians, 
and  the  desire  of  those  by  whose 
suiSrages  they  have  power  above 
their  fellow -citizens.  This  is  a 
time  which  must  inevitably  be 
fraught  with    tremendous    conse- 


quences. Whether  for  good  or 
evil,  great  national  events  must 
be  added  to  history  within  the 
next  coming  sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  depends  entirely  upon 
the  spirit  which  shall  dominate 
the  Constituencies,  the  Houses,  and 
the  Cabinet,  what  shall  be  the  out- 
come to  posterity  of  the  greatest 
national  crisis  of  the  century.  For 
since  1800  there  has  been  no  na- 
tional crisis.  Political  crises  have 
been  many.  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, Parliamentary  Reform,  Re- 
peal of  Com  Laws,  Church  Dis- 
establishment, Land  Law  Revolu- 
tion, have  all  in  their  turn  pro- 
duced political  upheaval.  But 
none  of  them  have  even  in  degree 
aiSected  the  citadel  of  nationality. 
A  united  kingdom  and  empire 
have  been  presented  to  the  world  as 
the  true  results  of  gradual  constitu- 
tional development  of  free  institu- 
tions in  a  monarchical  state.  Our 
early  advance  in  liberty,  without 
the  throes  of  revolution,  and  our 
loyalty  to  the  throne  through  all 
the  progress  of  free  institutions, 
have  been  the  wonder  and  the 
envy  of  Europe.  Free  from  fear 
of  revolution  at  home,  the  energy 
of  the  nation  has  gone  out  in  en- 
terprise abroad.  The  flag  of  our 
sovereign  has  been  raised  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  those  who 
have  followed  it  carried  with 
them  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  and  love  to  the  mother 
country,  which  brings  us  even  in 
our  slightest  national  necessities 
the  ofler  of  arms  and  men,  to 
strengthen  the  imperial  resources. 
Since  the  great  war  of  American 
Independence,  brought  about  by 
political  folly  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory,  and    conducted   with    such 
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fatuity  and  want  of  energy  as 
never  before  or  since  have  dis- 
graced British  generalship — since 
that  discreditable  epoch,  no  na- 
tional time  of  trial  has  been  ours. 

But  now  the  crisis  is  upon  us. 
We  are  face  to  face  with  a  stem 
problem,  which  must  be  solved 
now.  No  temporising,  no  tinker- 
ing, no  changing  the  subject  will 
avail.  Within  the  next  two  or 
three  years  one  or  other  of  two 
chapters  will  certainly  be  added  to 
history.  In  one  event,  such  chap- 
ter will  record  that  disajBTection  in 
Ireland  has  been  rewarded  by  the 
concession  of  that  which  no  Brit- 
ish statesmen  till  1886  ever  dared 
to  propound  even  in  theory,  and 
which  all  British  statesmen,  in- 
cluding its  new  apostle,  have  de- 
clared against  in  the  strongest 
terms.  In  the  other  event,  such 
chapter  will  record  that  a  brave 
nation,  uninfluenced  by  threats 
and  violence,  made  it  plain  to  a 
section  of  its  citizens  that  every 
extension  of  liberty  it  sought  for 
itself  would  be  freely  extended  to 
all  with  no  niggard  hand,  but  that 
no  separate  Parliament,  still  less 
any  separate  Executive  Govern- 
ment, would  be  conceded  to  sedi- 
tious clamour;  and  that,  above 
all  things,  interference  with  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  coercion  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  compel  obedi- 
ence to  laws  made  by  irresponsible 
leagues,  would  be  put  down  sternly 
and  determinedly,  at  whatever  cost. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  the 
nation  that  the  cause  of  the  Union 
is  the  cause  of  liberty.  Under  that 
Union  the  liberties  of  the  three 
nations  which  are  bound  up  in  it 
have  been  developed  and  extended. 
Free  institutions  have  made  steady 
and  beneficial  progress.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  until  lately 
was  the  citizen  better  protected  by 


the  law  from  all  State,  religious, 
social,  or  personal  restraint  on  his 
liberty  of  action  than  here.  The 
individual  could  be  molested  in  the 
exercise  of  his  freedom  only  when 
he  went  against  the  law,  and  then 
only  by  the  duly  appointed  execu- 
tive of  the  law.  No  self-constituted 
authority  was  able  to  bring  him  into 
bondage  to  laws  which  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  countiyhad  not  ratified, 
still  less  to  make  him  the  victim  of 
a  law  which  was  contrary  to  that 
of  the  land,  and  subjected  the  citi- 
zen to  lawless  violence  unless  he 
would  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
its  self-constituted  executive.  The 
true  issue  which  the  next  few 
years  must  bring  to  decision  is  not 
the  issue  of  Home  Rule — ^that  con- 
veniently flexible  term,  which  may 
include  ever3rthing  from  the  mild- 
est form  of  local  government 
to  the  tyranny  that  makes  men 
social  outlaws,  having  no  rights, 
unless  they  will  bow  their  necks 
to  the  yoke  and  become  slaves, 
unable  to  buy  or  sell,  if  they  will 
not  receive  the  mark  of  their 
slavery  by  becoming  members  of 
the  brotherhood  which  demands 
their  submission.  No;  it  is  not 
this  which  will  be  decided  for 
weal  or  woe  during  the  sinking 
of  the  sun  of  another  century. 
The  question  which  will  be  de- 
cided embraces  all  this,  but  also 
much  more.  It  is  whether  the 
nation  shall  or  shall  not  publish 
to  the  world  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  nation  governed  on  principles 
taught  by  the  wisdom  of  former 
genius  modified  by  the  light  of  ex- 
perience, but  has  become  a  nation 
which  can  be  coerced  into  submis- 
sion to  the  dictation  of  unprin- 
cipled men  "  steeped  to  the  lips  in 
treason,"  who  have  preached  the 
doctrine  of  "public  plunder  and 
rapine,"  and  whose  steps  have  been 
invariably  "  dogged  by  crime." 
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The  first  thing  which  is  essen- 
tially necessary,  if  those  who  de- 
sire that  the  decision  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  late  general  election 
shall  be  final,  and  that  the  Irish 
who  are  disaffected  shall  feel  it  to 
be  so,  is  that  the  great  party 
which  now  holds  the  executive 
government  of  the  country  should 
realise,  as  it  has  never  yet  done, 
the  absolute  necessity  for  work 
— continuous,  persistent,  unweary- 
ing work.  There  are  fashions 
in  politics  as  in  other  things, 
and  there  are  people  who,  from 
their  position  and  influence  other- 
wise, get  that  hold  on  society  which 
enables  them  to  set  the  fashion. 
It  may  be  consciously  or  it  may 
be  unconsciously  done,  on  the  part 
of  the  person  by  whom  the  fashion 
is  set,  but  still  it  is  personality 
which  sets  all  fashion.  Now,  Mr 
Gladstone  has  been  able  to  set 
the  fashion  in  politics.  He  has, 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
assumed  the  character  of  pro- 
pagandist, one  who  preaches  in 
the  style  of  ^^  extra  my  fad  of 
the  moment  nulla  salics.*'  With 
such  earnestness  and  zest  does  he 
go  about  his  work,  with  so  much 
of  appeal  to  heaven  and  lifting  of 
hands,  that  men  are  swept  away, 
and  accept  as  their  political  gospel 
that  which  the  same  preacher  de- 
nounced and  ridiculed  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  To  point 
out  his  inconsistency  is  rude  im- 
piety. To  prefer  his  views  of 
yesterday  to  his  opposite  views  of 
to-day  is  rank  heresy.  By  the 
brilliancy  of  his  powers  in  pursu- 
ing this  course,  the  mind  of  a  great 
mass  of  the  people  is  sometimes 
debauched,  and  they  sink  into 
the  self-gratifying  role  of  raising 
clouds  of  incense  to  the  preacher 
whom  they  worship. 

People  are  thus  unconsciously  per- 
meated by  a  spirit  of  intolerance  of 


opposite  opinion ;  and  intolerance^ 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  alike,  pro- 
duces propagandism  without  prin- 
ciple. Accordingly,  there  is  every 
ground  for  expecting  that  those 
who  suffered  so  severe  a  defeat  at 
the  last  election  will  strain  every 
nerve  to  spread  their  doctrines 
and  make  their  proselytes.  Al- 
though it  is  true  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent mind  of  the  country,  states- 
men have  a  right  to  hold  the  deci- 
sion just  given  as  indeed  final, 
finality  in  politics  does  not  depend 
entirely  on  reason  or  logic.  De- 
mocracies, as  Mr  Bryce  said  in 
the  Separation  Bill  debate,  have 
short  memories,  and  the  temper  of 
to-morrow  may  sweep  away  the 
logic  and  the  resolution  of  to-day. 
The  propagandists  must  be  coun- 
tered vigorously.  The  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  nation  on  a  ques- 
tion of  paramount  importance, 
must  be  upheld  by  effort.  Every 
effort  of  political  cajolery  and 
of  proptigandist  thunder  will  be 
used  to  seduce  or  frighten  the 
nation  into  a  reversal  of  its 
verdict.  The  irrevocability  of 
the  decision  come  to  at  the  last 
election  depends  upon  those  who, 
by  their  arguments  and  work, 
brought  the  decision  about.  They 
must  not  hang  the  sword  in  the 
hall,  but  rather  overhaul  both  hilt 
and  blade,  and  guard  with  the 
same  energy  they  showed  in  cap- 
turing. If  the  watohmen  on  the 
citadel  fall  asleep,  it  will  not  avail 
them  that  the  nation  is  now  con- 
tent to  have  them  for  a  garrison. 
It  is  by  having  all  in  perfect  order 
and  ready  for  action,  and  by  en- 
listing  new  recruits  and  keeping 
up  zeal  and  discipline,  that  oppo- 
sition will  lose  heart,  and  the  fickle 
part  of  the  nation  be  kept  from 
yielding  to  the  insidious  doctrines 
or  craven  counsels  of  the  garrison 
which  has  been  dismissed  with  dis- 
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credit.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  just  because  it  has 
been  dismissed  that  it  is  more 
free  to  expend  its  energies  in  en- 
deavours to  undermine  and  blow 
up  the  fort,  which,  but  for  the 
determination  of  the  nation,  it 
would  have  weakly  surrendered. 
We  have  been  taught  once  the 
lesson  that  certain  statesmen  con- 
sider themselves  in  a  position  of 
"  greater  freedom  and  less  respon- 
sibility" when  they  are  out  of 
office, — in  other  words,  that  duty 
has  not  the  same  claims,  and  con- 
science not  the  same  right,  to 
obedience,  when  there  is  no  loaf- 
and-fish  inducement  to  use  only 
words  that  the  speaker  can  man- 
fully stand  to.  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  once  more  the  ''earn- 
est" statesman  has  in  his  own 
belief  a  right  to  greater  freedom 
and  incurs  less  responsibility. 

It  is  true  of  our  time,  more  than 
it  has  ever  been,  that,  in  political 
affairs,  it  is  he  who  leads  while 
appearing  to  follow  who  wins. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  party  now  in  power 
have  a  great  and  a  double  advan- 
tage. It  is  consistent  with  their 
political  creed  to  flatter  the  unedu- 
cated and  ignorant  masses,  and  to 
turn  them  into  followers,  by  ask- 
ing them  to  be  leaders.  To  an- 
nounce that  you  are  prepared  to 
be  a  delegate,  whose  principles  are 
regulated  by  the  dictation  of  those 
who  elect  him,  is  a  very  easy  road 
to  popularity  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  electorate.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  perfectly 
allowable  course  in  the  case  of 
those  who  conscientiously  believe 
that  the  least  instructed  and  polit- 
ically trained  portion  of  the  com- 
munity is  the  depository  of  true 
political  discernment.  There  are 
occasions  when  such  fulsome  flat- 
tery of  the  masses  is  too  trans- 
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parent  not  to  be  seen  through  by 
them.  This  was  notably  the  case 
at  the  recent  election,  when  Mr 
Gladstone,  with  a  disregard  for 
truth  that  is  only  palliated  by 
the  evident  certainty  that  excite- 
ment had  overmastered  reason,  de- 
clared that  the  election  was  "  the 
people's  election."  He  used  every 
power  of  his  great  intellect  to 
stir  up  the  passions  of  class  against 
class,  and  showed  his  zeal  for  a 
real  union  of  the  nation  instead  of 
a  "paper"  union,  by  holding  up 
the  possessors  of  property  and 
education  to  the  execration  of 
those  less  fortunate,  by  denounc- 
ing them  as  persons  actuated  only 
by  selfish  class  motives,  and  in- 
capable of  any  honest  political 
action.  The  answer  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  great  majority  of 
those  populous  places  where  these 
"masses"  which  he  tried  to  flat- 
ter "most  do  congregate,"  was 
emphatic  and  conclusive.  The 
flattery  was  too  barefaced,  the 
injustice  of  the  accusation  too 
palpable.  But  Mr  Gladstone  did 
not  fail  because  he  adopted  the 
tactics  of  flattery  of  one  class 
and  denunciation  of  another.  It 
was  not  the  rdle,  but  the  over- 
done character  of  the  performance, 
that  brought  on  him  from  the 
great  centres  of  population 

"One  dismal  hiss,  the  voice  of  publi 


scorn. 


The  part  was  a  good  one,  but 
overplayed.  But  it  is  one  which 
he  and  his  numerous  under-studies 
have  often  played  with  success, 
and  may  again,  when  the  lesson  of 
their  being  hissed  from  the  stage 
has  taught  them  more  cunning  in 
their  part.  Now  this  is  a  line  on 
which  the  Tory  party  cannot  en- 
ter. It  is  a  fixed  principle  in  the 
politics  of  those  now  in  power, 
that  a  representative  cannot  hon- 
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estly  be  a  mere  delegate ;  that  he  is 
not  to  accept  as  wisdom  whatever 
the  mass  of  voters  may  at  the 
moment  be  led  to  embrace,  but 
must,  as  one  by  education  and 
training  raised  above  the  fickle- 
ness which  affects  all  aggregates 
of  people,  conscientiously  act  for 
the  good  of  the  nation  according 
to  his  own  convictions,  after  giv- 
ing due  weight  to  all  legitimate 
arguments  and  opinions,  including 
those  of  his  constituents.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  Liberalism  has 
a  great  advantage  in  its  endeav- 
ours to  obtain  popularity.  Lib- 
erals use  so  often  the  expression 
'^  trust  in  the  people  ''  as  an  ab- 
straction, and  not  as  something 
dependent  on  the  people  being 
wisely  led,  and  coming  to  a  de- 
liberate judgment  without  fanati- 
cal excitement  or  craven  panic, 
that  it  amounts  to  flattery,  and 
nothing  else.  When  they  say 
"the  people,"  they  do  not  mean 
all  the  people,  but  the  people  that 
cheer  them.  Liberals  are  the 
people  in  their  opinion ;  every- 
body else  is  excluded.  Mr  Glad- 
stone put  the  matter  with  cynical 
frankness  from  the  Radical  point 
of  view.  All  who  do  not  bow 
down  before  the  idol  of  Glad- 
stonian  Liberalism  are  not  of  the 
people.  They  consist  of  persons 
who  belong  to  privileged  "  classes," 
and  the  "  henchmen  "  of  such  per- 
sons. By  this  reasoning,  none 
of  "  the  people  "  had  any  share 
in  the  proceedings  which  placed 
Gladstonian  politics  in  a  minority 
of  one  to  five  in  London,  and  shut 
them  out  altogether  from  Birming- 
ham, towns  which  formerly  were 
the  strongholds  of  the  Liberal 
party.  That  such  ariniments 
Should  be  put  forward  k  proof 
positive  of  the  want  of  principle 
of  their  propounders,  and  the  con- 
fidence they  have  in  the  gullibility 


of  the  "  people,"  in  whose  infalli- 
bility as  political  guides  they  pro- 
fess on  platforms  to  entertain  such 
unbounded  confidence.  Tories  who 
cannot  thus  shamelessly  misrepre- 
sent facts  may  be  excused  for  feel- 
ing some  satisfaction  that  the 
nation  should  have  for  this  time 
shown  its  appreciation  of  such 
tactics  in  the  emphatic  decision 
just  given.  But  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  same  tactics  must 
always  fail,  or  that  present  failure 
will  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
eflbrt  on  the  part  of  Mr  Gladstone 
and  his  followei*s.  Failure  in  the 
case  of  Mr  Gladstone  is  never 
accepted  in  humility.  In  his 
view,  he  is  always  the  martyr  to 
evil  machinations,  not  the  sufferer 
for  his  own  Idches,  His  zeal 
for  that  which  has  been  con- 
demned by  judges  of  his  own 
choosing  will  increase  all  the  more, 
and  instead  of  thinking  that  he 
overdid  his  part  of  flattery,  he 
will  consider  that  it  must  be 
worked  up  still  more,  and  that 
with  his  claqtte  well  distributed  he 
may  bring  down  the  house  yet. 

The  Radicals  have,  further,  a 
great  advantage  over  their  oppo- 
nents in  their  effort>s  at  propagand- 
ism.  They  can  always  pose  as 
those  who  desire  to  give,  and  de- 
nounce their  opponents  as  those 
who  desire  to  withhold.  All  cau- 
tion and  steady  action  by  which 
time  is  taken  to  mature  and  make 
complete  what  has  to  be  done,  is 
denounced  as  obstruction ;  all  re- 
jection of  crude  and  ill-timed  legis- 
lation, by  which  responsibility  is 
often  bartered  for  popularity,  is 
declared  to  proceed  from  a  desire 
to  deprive  the  people  of  valuable 
privileges.  This  is  a  weapon  which 
every  Liberal  can  wield  with  effect, 
unless  those  who  are  Conservatives 
will  exert  themselves  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  people,  and  to  give 
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them  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  learning  that  Conservative 
politicians  have  true  and  unselfish 
motives  for  their  action.  It  is  in 
the  political  world  as  in  the  family. 
The  one  who  flatters  and  indulges 
the  children  may  be  more  popular 
for  a  time  than  the  one  who  with- 
holds what  it  is  unwise  at  the  time 
to  give.  But  as  reason  grows, 
the  firm  and  conscientious  one  will 
have  his  or  her  reward  if  only,  by 
c<m8tant  intercourse^  the  truth  is 
brought  home  that  what  is  done, 
though  it  keeps  back  from  gratifi- 
cation at  the  moment,  is  intended 
to  confer  real  and  lasting  benefit 
on  the  child.  It  is  by  constant 
personal  association  with  those  who 
regulate  its  life,  that  it  learns  to 
know  restraint  as  well  as  liberty 
to  be  for  happiness  and  develop- 
ment of  the  power  to  exercise  more 
extended  liberty  wisely,  to  its  own 
increase  in  happiness,  and  in  the 
power  of  conferring  happiness  on 
others. 

It  is  this,  then,  which  it  is  es- 
pecially desired  to  urge  on  all  who 
take,  or  are  able  to  take  part  in 
the  work  of  commending  sound 
principles  to  the  community. 
The  thing  which  is  most  of  all 
needed  among  Conservatives,  par- 
ticularly of  the  classes  who  are 
well  off,  is  a  spirit  of  work, — a 
spirit  which  may  lead  them  to 
make  intercourse  with  the  mass 
of  the  electorate  a  duty — which 
shall  be  so  diligently  done,  that  it 
shall  first  become  a  second  nature, 
and  then  become  a  pleasure. 
This  is  a  time  for  work — earnest, 
close,  organised  work.  Never 
since  1874  has  the  Conservative 
party  had  more  in  its  power; 
never  during  the  century  has  there 
been  such  need  that  what  lies 
within  its  power  should  be  done 
by  its  members  with  all  their 
might.     They  must  overcome  the 


disadvantages  under  which  they 
labour,  by  being  among  the  people, 
known  by  them  as  untiring  ser- 
vants of  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
They  must  by  their  earnestness 
bring  the  people  to  see  that  the 
stake  that  is  being  fought  for  is  no 
common  or  party  stake.  Above 
all  things,  they  must  not  trust  to 
the  Separatist  tendency  subsiding. 
Mr  Gladstone,  they  must  know, 
is  not  a  man  to  leave  public  life 
while  his  flag  is  in  the  mire.  He 
will  use  superhuman  efforts  to  re- 
cover his  position  once  more.  He 
will  not,  and  he  could  not  if  he 
would,  be  stopped  from  going  on 
with  his  Famellite  plans.  He  and 
his  followers  in  England  and  Scot- 
land are  now  members  of  the  Far- 
nellite  party,  and  are  committed 
to  share  its  dangers.  They,  as 
well  as  the  Irish  Pamellites,  must 
do  the  work  for  which  the  dollars 
are  sent  from  America,  or  face  the 
consequences.  It  was  very  plainly 
indicated  in  Mr  John  Morley's 
frank  speeches,  and  Mr  Camp- 
bell Bannerman's  indiscreet  reve- 
lations, that  British  statesmanship 
was,  during  the  last  Govern- 
ment's tenure  of  office,  affected 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by 
alarm  at  what  Irish  -  Americans 
might  do.  For  fear  of  this  they 
became  Pamellites,  and  for  the 
same  fear  Pamellites  they  must 
remain.  Mr  Pamell  has  them  in 
his  power,  and  he  will  and  must 
use  his  power  unmercifully,  if  his 
own  life  is  to  be  worth  a  week's 
purchase.  The  slightest  wavering 
on  his  part  would  bring  him  under 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin ;  and  he 
knows  too  well  that  any  wavering 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Gladstone  or 
the  other  members  of  the  late 
Pamellite  administration  would 
be  held  to  be  his.  Nor  let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  defeat  of  Mr 
Gladstone  will  stop  the  American 
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flow  of  money,  and  thus  cause 
Parnellism  to  die  out.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  American  sub- 
scriptions comes  from  American 
politicians,  who  care  nothing  about 
Ireland,  but  have  to  secure  the 
Irish  vote  by  handsome  bribes. 
This  will  not  stop,  but  rather 
increase;  for  electoral  corruption 
in  the  United  States  goes  beyond 
anything  that  is  generally  conceiv- 
able in  this  country,  and  no  vote 
is  so  open  to  purchase  as  the  Irish. 
And  those  Irish-Americans  who 
send  the  dollars  are  acute  enough 
to  see  that  they  are  spent  in  the 
cause  for  which  they  send  them — 
hatred  to  this  country.  They 
have  no  objection  to  Mr  Healy 
speaking  of  Mr  Gladstone's  feet 
as  '*  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains," or  to  Mr  Pamell  saying 
that  Mr  Gladstone's  bill  is  accepted 
as  a  final  settlement.  They  take 
it  as  a  settlement  for  breakfast- 
time,  bat  not  for  dinner.  They 
know  very  well  that  no  such  state- 
ment can  be  binding,  and  that 
when  Mr  Pamell  becomes  the 
executive  chief  of  Ireland,  and 
they  will  therefore  be  free  to 
return  there,  all  such  declarations 
are  absolutely  worthless,  and  that 
Mr  Pamell  must  either  explain 
them  away,  or  part  with  his 
official,  if  not  his  actual  life. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  the  dollars  which  have  come 
from  America  will  be  followed  up 
by  representation  of  the  men  who 
send  them,  the  moment  these  men 
can  land  in  Queenstown  Harbour 
without  being  haled  to  Kilmain- 
ham.  Therefore  it  is  as  certain  as 
anything  can  be  that  a  Pamell  ite 
Gladstone  must  go  whither  Mr 
Pamell  leads,  and  that  Mr  Par- 
nelPs  lead  \&  controlled  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And 
thus  it  is  also  certain  that  no 
greater    mistake    could  be   made 


than  to  suppose  that  Parnellism, 
either  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench  or  elsewhere,  has  been 
scotched,  far  less  killed,  by  recent 
events. 

Therefore,  let  it  again  be  repeat- 
ed, and  emphatically,  that  never 
in  this  half- century  has  it  been 
more  important  that  all  who  have 
a  regard  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
United  Kingdom  should  earnestly 
be  at  work,  without  delay,  without 
ceasing,  without  wearying,  until 
the  struggle  before  the  nation  is 
decisively  fought  out.  When  Lord 
Salisbury  at  the  Mansion  House 
spoke  of  the  decision  of  the  country 
as  "irrevocable,"  he  meant  "irre- 
vocable "  in  its  intention, — that  it 
was  given  as  a  final  decision.  Bat 
he  did  not  mean  that  it  would  re- 
main irrevocable,  if  his  party  and 
the  other  Unionists  were  to  fall 
into  a  drowsy  condition,  and  aban- 
don the  work  of  strengthening  the 
defences,  and  training  and  increas- 
ing the  garrison.  It  wm  rather  to 
stimulate  this  practical  work,  for 
which  the  nation  expressed  its  de- 
sire. His  words  may  be  taken  to 
mean,  "  The  nation's  will  is  irrevo- 
cable for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union.  Do  you,  who  are  the  work- 
ers for  the  nation,  see  that  her  de- 
sire may  not  fail  by  loss  of  zeal  and 
energy  on  your  part.  The  irrevo- 
cability  of  a  national  decision  must 
depend  upon  continuance  of  action. 
It  is  vain  to  assert  it,  unless  we 
are  seen  to  be  ready,  and  always 
ready,  to  stand  up  for  it." 

This  is  a  time  for  plain  speak- 
ing. And  truth  compels  to  the 
assertion  that  it  is  in  steady  work 
that  the  average  Conservative 
fails.  We  have  not  yet  shaken 
ourselves  free  of  two  delusions, 
each  of  which  is  made  the  excuse 
for  relaxation  of  effort.  The 
one  is  the  easy-going  delusion 
that  people  are  better  left  alone, 
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except  when  an  election  is  impend- 
ing. The  other  is  the  despondency 
delusion,  which  says,  '*  What's  the 
use  1 "  Both  delusions  have  often 
little  original  sincerity  about  them. 
They  are  begotten  of  laziness  and 
want  of  self-sacrifice.  To  leave 
electors  alone  except  when  an  elec- 
tion is  not  immediate,  might  be 
a  very  sensible  policy  if  it  were 
universal.  But  in  our  time,  when 
the  enemy  is  never  at  rest  for 
a  single  day,  it  is  absolutely 
suicidal.  Most  of  all  is  it  so  at 
a  time  when  the  great  propa- 
gandist has  deliberately  announced 
that  the  country  has  to  '*  learn  the 
lesson"  that  it  must  give  the 
government  of  Ireland  to  Mr 
Pamell.  This  doctrine  will  be 
taught  day  by  day,  and  it  will 
require  the  constant  exercise  of 
energy  beyond  anything  shown  by 
the  Tory  party  in  this  generation 
to  provide  an  antidote.  It  is 
poison  that  works  most  rapidly, 
and  requires  the  most  prompt  ap- 
plication of  the  antidote.  To 
give  it  time  to  work,  and  to  hope 
that  its  effects  can  be  cured  by 
a  few  platform  speeches  at  a  gen- 
eral election,  is  madness.  Speech 
must  be  met  by  speech,  pam- 
phlet by  pamphlet,  placard  by 
placard.  The  community  must  be 
made  to  know  that  the  friends  of 
the  Union  all  over  the  country 
are  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  work  of  its  maintenance  It 
must  not  be  fox-hunting,  pheasant- 
shooting,  yachting,  cricket,  lawn 
tennis,  and  golf,  and  after  that, 
at  a  *'  convenient  season,"  a  little 
politics.  "I  have  my  house  full 
of  friends,"  or,  "  I  have  a  battue 
on,"  is  far  too  common  an  excuse 
for  influential  people  being  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  when 
the  work  of  politics  is  being  done. 
The  attention  to  voters  is  far  too 
often  left  to  the   factor  or   the 


bailiff,  giving  the  character  of  some- 
thing scarce  worth  considering  to 
the  votes  that  may  turn  an  election. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  less  of  this  in  future.  In 
the  old  days  a  whole  constitu- 
ency could  be  worked  up  in  a  few 
days,  and  its  general  tendencies 
could  be  known  without  much 
trouble  at  any  time.  It  is  not  so 
now;  and  if  a  party  is  to  hold 
its  own,  the  pulse  of  the  con- 
stituency must  be  tested,  and  its 
political  life  stimulated,  not  occa- 
sionally, but  persistently  and  vig- 
orously. As  regards  the  "  What's 
the  use  "  set  of  political  pessimists, 
surely  it  must  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  if  such  a  view  had 
been  allowed  to  dominate,  we 
should  not  now  see  the  spectacle 
of  fifty-two  London  seats  being 
held  by  the  Constitutional  party. 
What  cause  can  there  be  for  de- 
spair anywhere,  when  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Sheffield  are  returning  Conser- 
vative members,  and  some  of 
them  returning  scarcely  any  other 
colour?  The  Tories  who  have 
what  is  called  '*  position "  must 
meet  the  voters  and  their  families, 
and  get  to  know  them  in  a  public 
fashion,  as  their  forefathers  knew 
the  limited  circle  of  their  political 
supporters  individually.  Those 
who  are  now  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  party  must  meet  the  leaders 
— local  and  national  leaders — from 
time  to  time.  The  leaders  must 
stimulate  the  enei^  of  the  fol- 
lowers by  being  among  them,  stir- 
ring their  enthusiasm,  and  inspect- 
ing, and  thus  encouraging,  their 
work.  The  people  must  feel  that 
those  who  are  by  the  turn  of  the 
wheel  placed  above  them  in  the 
social  scale  are  in  sympathy  with 
them  in  the  work  they  have  to 
do,  which  can  be  no  longer  the 
work  of  individuals,  but  must  be 
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that  of  the  many  inspired  by  the 
few.  Inactivity  can  no  longer  be 
masterly.  To  be  inactive  is  to 
abandon  the  position.  And  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  aban- 
donment of  the  position  meant 
such  ignominy  as  now. 

But  that  the  rank  and  fde,  and 
those  who  directly  lead  the  rank 
and  file,  may  be  active  and  untiring, 
it  is  further  essential  that  they 
should  see  an  untiring  spirit  in 
their  representatives.  It  is  for 
those  who  have  been  returned  to 
Parliament  at  the  most  momentous 
election  any  man  living  has  seen, 
to  work  diligently  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  defences  of  the  Union 
are  so  complete,  and  her  guards  so 
watchful,  that  the  enemy  shall  de- 
spair of  finding  a  chance  for  a  sur- 
prise, or  a  breach  for  an  assault. 
Nothing  was  so  characteristic  of 
the  six  years  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Government  from  1874  to  1880, 
than  the  unbroken  and  unbreak- 
able phalanx  which  his  followers 
presented  to  the  Opposition.  Such 
an  impression  did  it  make  on 
Parliament,  that  the  normal  Con- 
servative majority  was  always 
largely  exceeded,  and  it  was  only 
by  a  fierce  attack,  not  on  his 
opponents  but  on  Parliament  it- 
self, that  Mr  Gladstone  succeeded 
in  ousting  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Government  from  power.  It  was 
not  the  Government  of  the  day 
but  the  Parliament  of  the  day 
that  he  held  up  to  obloquy,  and 
on  that  occasion  with  only  too 
great  success.  The  freedom  from 
party  spirit  which  was  shown  be- 
tween 1875  and  1879  was  excep- 
tional, and  highly  creditable  to  the 
political  reputation  of  the  British 
people.  It  may  be  left  for  history 
to  tell  how  honourable  it  was  to 
that  Parliament  that  it  aroused 
Mr  Gladstone's  wildest  passion, 
and  was  the  object  of  his  fiercest 


denunciation.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
upon  the  self-sacrificing  and  dili- 
gent spirit  of  the  majority  of  the 
new  House  depends  the  future  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  House  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  to  suffer  no  tampering 
with  the  Union,  depends  upon  the 
individual  diligence  of  the  mem- 
bers returned  to  uphold  it.  There 
must  be  diligent  attendance  that 
no  Laboucherian  snap-vote  may 
be  flourished  before  the  country 
as  an  indication  of  **  finding  sal- 
vation "  ctla  Campbell-Bannerman. 
There  must  be  a  spirit  which  rises 
above  petty  grievances,  which  often 
bulk  so  largely  in'  the  eye  of  the 
rank  and  file,  and  yet  are  so  small 
in  reality.  The  time  is  an  anxious 
one,  and  in  ordinary  life  it  is  when 
the  head  of  the  house  is  anxious 
that  the  members  of  the  family 
are  called  on  to  show  patience  and 
forbearance.  It  is  a  time  to  re- 
strain the  tongue  from  injurious, 
even  though  it  may  be  just  criti- 
cism. There  must  be  no  grum- 
bling where  all  does  not  go  exactly 
as  might  be  desired.  It  is  a  time 
for  grand  manoeuvres,  and  the 
work  of  the  army  cannot  be 
made  to  move  at  the  rate  which 
shall  ensure  exactly  the  right  man- 
agement of  every  corporal's  guard. 
It  is  positive  that  there  must 
be  a  distinct  line  taken  and  ad- 
hered to.  When  the  line  is  re- 
solved on,  individual  fads  must 
be  made  to  give  way.  A  line 
must  be  taken  and  held  to,  re- 
gardless of  clamour  and  opposi- 
tion. Above  all,  there  must  be 
no  truckling  for  the  Irish  vote. 
There  must  be  no  suffering  it  to 
be  supposed  that  this  or  that  may 
be  an  open  question.  What  the 
nation  desires  is  certainty,  and 
the  disaffected  part  of  the  nation 
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will  never  be  brought  to  reason  by 
anything  else. 

All  this  applies  to  the  whole 
Tory  party,  but  it  applies  with 
special  emphasis  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  for  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
to  declare  what  they  intend  to  do 
— what  they  reject,  what  they  ad- 
dress >  themselves  to.  It  is  spe- 
cially necessary  that  they  should 
speak  with  no  uncertain  sound,  in 
fairness  to  the  Unionist  Liberals, 
who  are  entitled,  and  indeed  bound, 
to  know  what  the  Government 
purpose,  before  giving  definite  sup- 
port. They  cannot  go  with  the 
Ministry,  unless  they  know  whither 
they  are  going.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  way  is  plain  before 
them,  they  will  have  to  reckon 
with  the  country  if  they  refuse 
to  walk  in  it. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion that  the  words  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament  have  been  read  by 
the  country  at  large.  They  are 
exactly  what  the  nation  requires. 
Three  things  stand  out  promi- 
nently. First,  that  the  Cabinet 
declines  to  adopt  Mr  Gladstone's 
pusillanimous  doctrine ;  that  the 
duty  jof  the  Government  to 
maintain  social  order  is  insep- 
arably mixed  up  with  legisla- 
tion on  the  land  and  local  gov- 
ernment questions.  They  take 
their  stand  firmly  that  they  intend 
to  restore  social  order  as  a  first 
and  a  primary  duty.  Second,  that 
they  will  listen  to  no  compromise 
upon  the  question  of  maintaining 
in  its  integrity  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament  and  the  union  of  the 
kingdom.  Third,  that  they  are 
determined  to  investigate  Irish 
affairs  to  the  bottom,  and  to  call 
upon  Parliament  when  it  meets  in 
February  to  support  or  to  con- 
demn a  distinct  and   clear  Irish 


policy  then  to  be  declared.  They 
promise  nothing  to  Irish  disaffec- 
tion. They  promise  their  best 
efforts  to  Irish  interests.  They 
face  the  Pamellite  party,  now  led 
by  Mr  Gladstone  and  recruited 
from  his  English  followers,  with 
a  line  of  policy  clear  and  un- 
mistakable; and  they  do  so  with 
the  distinct  intimation  that  they 
will  not  try  to  obtain  Pamellite 
favour  for  that  policy  by  putting 
the  maintenance  of  social  order 
last,  but  that  the  first  executive 
work  of  a  Government,  the  up- 
holding the  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual, that  he  may  prosecute  his 
affairs  freely  and  in  peace,  shall 
be  carried  out  at  whatever  cost. 
They  do  not  at  present  believe 
that  exceptional  powers  are  re- 
quired for  this  purpose,  and  there- 
fore they  propose,  while  doing  this 
work,  to  take  time  to  mature  such 
legislative  projects  as  may  help  to- 
wards a  settlement  of  the  land  and 
government  questions.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  a  consolation 
to  loyal  subjects  in  Ireland  to  feel 
assured  that  the  reign  of  lawless- 
ness and  crime  must  have  ceased 
with  the  accession  to  office  of  the 
Conservative  Ministry.  In  thus 
taking  up  the  first  duty  of  an 
executive,  and  refusing  to  allow 
its  fulfilment  to  be  made  depen- 
dent on  future  legislative  action, 
they  have  taken  a  manly  course, 
which  will  produce  a  good  effect 
on  this  side  of  St  George's  Chan- 
nel; and  if  they  carry  out 
what  they  have  laid  down  for 
themselves  on  the  other  side  of 
that  Channel  firmly,  judiciously, 
and  humanely,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  the  effect  will  be 
equally  good  there.  The  day  of 
truckling  to  lawlessness  and  trea- 
son is  over.  The  Irish  leaders  are 
clever  enough  to  know  that  vio- 
lence and  intimidation  are  weapons 
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of  controversy  that,  if  used  too 
often,  will  rouse  a  spirit  in  this 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  which 
once  roused  will  not  be  easily  laid. 
For  it  is  clear,  from  the  languid  in- 
terest shown  in  the  debate  on  the 
Address,  that  any  attempt  to  force 
on  the  Government  will  be  futile. 
Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  can 
shout  in  terms  which  condemn  his 
own  past  if  he  pleases,  but  he  can 
rouse  no  enthusiasm,  and  produce 
no  substantial  effect.  His  most 
vigorous  denunciation  of  the  Min- 
istry is  based  on  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  following  the  traditional 
principles  of  the  Liberal  party. 
He  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
discover  that  the  course  chosen  by 
the  Government  is  not  the  less 
acceptable  to  the  country  on  that 
account.  It  may  take  the  Par- 
nellites — both  Bight  Honourable 
and  otherwise — some  time  to  learn 
that  Mr  Gladstone  and  the  Glad- 


stonian  section  of  the  Liberal  party 
are  not  "  the  country,"  but  every- 
thing indicates  that  the  lesson  is 
likely  to  be  taught  with  emphasis. 
The  Government  by  being  distinct 
will  lead  the  country,  if  the  coun- 
try will  be  led ;  and  if  not,  they 
can  leave  their  places  with  honour. 
Not  being  in  a  majority  of  the 
House,  they  can  only  remain  in 
office  by  the  support  of  the  Union- 
ists who  do  not  belong  to  their 
party.  These,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  have  no  hope  of  seeing  their 
patriotic  desires  fulfilled,  except 
through  Lord  Salisbury's  Adminis- 
tration. But  their  patriotic  action 
called  for  perfect  candour  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  they  gave 
an  independent  support.  The 
Ministry  have  done  wisely  in 
stating  distinctly  the  course  they 
intend  to  take,  and  the  country 
will  freely  give  them  the  time 
they  require  to  follow  it  out. 


Printed  by  William  Blotckwood  ds  Sons, 
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FACTS    AND    FICTIONS    IN    IRISH    HISTORY. 


The  history  of  Ireland,  like  the 
character  of  her  inhabitants,  is  full 
of  romance.  From  the  earliest  leg- 
end, which  teUs  us  that,  at  a  period 
anterior  to  the  Deluge,  a  niece  of 
Noah,  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
retinue,  established  herself  in  Ire- 
land, down  to  the  latest  oratorical 
description  of  past  events  in  that 
country,  all  is  tinged  with  an  ex- 
aggeration and  unreality  more  at- 
tractive than  satisfactory  to  the 
mind  of  the  student  who  is  seek- 
ing after  truth.  It  is,  moreover, 
greatly  to  be  deplored  that,  in 
times  subsequent  to  those  early 
periods  which  in  the  history  of 
every  country  are  naturally  shroud- 
ed in  mystery,  whatever  has  been 
written  with  regard  to  Ireland  and 
her  past  has  been  constantly  dic- 
tated by  the  bitterness  of  party 
spirit,  and  the  desire  to  wrest  the 
events  of  history  into  the  weapons 
by  which  some  political  object 
might  be  advanced.  So  that  in 
attempting  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
by  means  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
works  of  those  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  it  is  not  only  desir- 
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able  but  necessary  to  compare  one 
with  the  other,  and  to  exercise  con- 
siderable discretion  in  accepting 
or  rejecting  statements  which  are 
made  by  writers  of  a  particular 
bias.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  make  out  a  case  for  a  political 
theory,  if  we  only  read  those  books 
and  documents  which  tend  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  desire  to 
arrive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
be  our  object  really  to  ascertain 
historical  truth  upon  which  to 
found  our  own  opinions  and  to 
guide  the  opinions  of  others,  the 
advocates  of  different  theories  must 
be  consulted  and  heard,  their  state- 
ments compared,  and  the  probabil- 
ities of  their  truth  duly  considered. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by 
occurrences  which  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  months,  and 
which  are  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  lightly  passed  over  or  for- 
gotten. 

Mr  Gladstone  recently  proposed 
certain  legislation  for  Ireland, 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
involved,  distinctly  and  certainly, 
a  departure  from  those  principles 
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William  Pitt,  and  the  pmiw  wAose  memories  are  still  revered 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  that  great  and  honoured  amongst  their  fel- 
gtatesman.    Without  entering  into    low  -  countrymen ;    and,    moreover, 


^y  argument  upon  the  abstract 
0ierits  or  demerits  of  the  legisla- 
tion proposed,  we  are  bound  to 
ullow  that  its  wisdom  or  unwisdom, 
its  justice  or  injustice,  the  proba- 
bility or  improbability  of  its  suc- 
cess, depended  to  a  very  large 
extent  upon  the  accurate  reading 
of  the  history  of  the  past.  For 
if  the  historical  statements  made 
by  Mr  Gladstone  and  some  of  his 
adherents  are  to  be  accepted  as 
absolutely  and  literally  true,  Ire- 
land had  enjoyed  in  bygone  days 
privileges  and  advantages  of  which 
she  was  deprived  at  and  by  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Union ;  that 
Act  itself  was  passed  by  the  most 
nefarious  means,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
whole  people  of  Ireland  ;  and 
Great  Britain  owes  to  that  people 
a  debt  which  honour,  justice,  and 
care  for  her  own  reputation  should 
all  impel  her  to  discharge  in  the 
fullest  and  most  ample  manner, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  combined  re- 
pentance  and  generosity.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  statements  to 
which  I  allude  are  either  histori- 
cally doubtful  or  positively  inac- 
curate, too  much  blame  can  hardly 
be  thrown  upon  those  who  have 
advanced  them.  They  are  state- 
ments which  cast  shame  upon  our 
country,  which  is  also  the  country 
of  those  who  have  made  them ; 
they  throw  the  greatest  discredit 


they  disparage  the  reputation  of 
all  those  British  statesmen  who 
for  eighty-six  years  past  have  been 
content  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  these  islands  without  any 
attempt  to  redress  the  grievances 
of  which  complaint  is  made,  or  to 
revise  that  legislation  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Gladstone,  has 
wronged  Ireland  in  so  cruel  a 
manner,  and  has  been  inflicted 
upon  her  against  the  almost  unani- 
mous voice  of  her  people.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  investi- 
gate, with  as  much  impartiality 
as  may  be,  the  accuracy  or  inac- 
curacy of  the  statements  to  which 
I  refer.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
ransacked  the  pages  of  Irish  his- 
torians from  a  remote  period  down 
to  the  present  day.^  I  have  care- 
fully studied  the  principal  parlia- 
mentary debates  upon  Irish  sub- 
jects, and  have  also  availed  myself 
of  the  side  light  which  several 
writers  upon  portions  of  English 
or  Irish  history  have  thrown  upon 
the  subject. 

Within  the  limits  of  an  article 
in  a  magazine,  it  is  impossible  to 
deal  fully  and  completely  with 
questions  the  elucidation  of  which 
requires  many  references  and  much 
research.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  attempt  ought  to 
be  made,  and  specially  with  regard 
to  three  points  which  are  of  ma- 
terial   interest   in   the  Irish   con- 


^  The  principal  authorities  which  I  have  consulted  before  and  during  the  writ- 
ing of  this  article  have  been  Spenser's  *  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland/  Campion, 
Hanmer's  *  Chronicle  of  Ireland,*  'Pacata  Hibemia,'  Keating,  Leland,  Wright, 
Plowden,  Sir  J.  Davies's  *  Discoverie  of  the  True  Causes  why  Ireland  was  never 
entirely  subdued  nor  brought  under  obedience  of  the  Crowne  of  England  untill 
the  beginning  of  His  Majesties  happie  Baigne/  Parliamentary  debates,  'Earl 
Clare's  Speeches,'  Massey's  History  of  England,  Montgomery  Martin's  *  Ireland 
before  and  after  the  Union,'  Stanhope's  *  Life  of  William  Pitt,'  Fronde's  '  English 
in  Ireland,'  Barry  O'Brien's  *  Fifty  Years  of  Concession  to  Ireland,'  &c.  &c. 
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troversy.  First,  the  statements 
concerning  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land in  early  times  and  up  to  the 
year  1782.  Secondly,  those  as  to 
the  character  of  "  Grattan's  Par- 
liament,'' established  that  year, 
and  the  history  of  the  times  dur- 
ing its  existence.  Thirdly,  the 
assertions  respecting  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  carried.  With  respect  to 
all  these  points  I  shall  quote  the 
published  words  of  Mr  Gladstone 
just  previous  to  and  during  the 
late  elections;  and  without  for  a 
moment  imputing  any  unworthy 
motive  or  intentional  deception,  I 
shall  humbly  submit  that  those 
words  do  not  convey  the  histori- 
cal truth  of  the  matters  with 
which  they  deal,  but  are  calcu- 
lated to  impart  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  heard  or  read 
them,  impressions  and  opinions 
the  reverse  and  opposite  of  those 
to  which  that  truth  would  lead. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to  deal 
carefully  with  these  questions, 
because  Mr  Gladstone  has  made 
it  a  special  charge  against  those 
who  have  ventured  to  differ  from 
his  Irish  policy  that  they  avoid 
those  references  to  history  which 
I  desire  to  make.  Speaking  at 
Glasgow  on  the  2 2d  of  June  last, 
he  declared  that  his  opponents 
had  "made  among  themselves  a 
kind  of  threefold  self-denying 
ordinance,"  and  that  "the  first 
point  of  that  ordinance "  was 
"never  to  have  any  regard  for 
history  at  all."  Again,  at  Man- 
chester, on  the  25th  of  June,  he 
said :  "  Our  opponents  will  not  refer 
to  history,  or  learn  anything  by 
experience  from  other  nations  of 
the  world  and  the  history  of  our 
own  country.  I  think  they  are 
very  wise  in  not  touching  history. 
At  every  point  it  condemns  them." 
A  statesman  who  speaks  thus 
of   his    politiccd    opponents,    and 


appeals  to  history  as  a  sure 
witness  in  his  favour,  must  un- 
doubtedly have  fully  and  care- 
fully studied  the  historical  records 
of  the  questions  under  discussion. 
Let  me  state  his  own  views  in 
his  own  words,  and  then  proceed 
to  test  them  by  the  light  of  that 
history  to  which  he  appeals.  In 
his  second  speech  at  Edinburgh 
during  the  late  election,  delivered 
upon  the  21st  of  June  last,  Mr 
Gladstone  spoke  of  "the  old  ori- 
ginal National  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land, that  independent  legislative 
authority,  —  a  Parliament  which 
claimed  the  exclusive  title  to 
make  laws  which  were  for  the 
people  of  Ireland."  In  his  speech 
at  Liverpool  he  declared  that  "  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  when  it  was 
extinguished  was  500  years  old. 
It  was  not  a  gift  to  Ireland;  it  had 
sprung  from  the  soil/"  and  in  his 
letter  to  the  Liberal  agent  for  East 
Denbighshire,  dated  "  Ha  warden 
Castle,  1st  July,"  he  asserts  that 
"  Ireland  had  »,  Parliament  of  her 
own  for  500  years  or  more,"  and 
then  "had  it  taken  away  by  a 
mixture  of  violence  and  corrup- 
tion." Unless  these  words  were 
intended  to  mislead  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  (which  I  can- 
not for  a  moment  suppose  to  have 
been  the  case),  we  must  undoubt- 
edly understand  them  as  conveying 
the  statement  that  Ireland  had  in 
past  times  a  Parliament  possessed 
of  legislative  powers  independent 
of  England.  I  am  unable  to  find 
any  historical  authority  for  such 
a  statement. 

Whatever  form  of  government 
may  have  prevailed  in  Ireland  at 
periods  antecedent  to  the  inter- 
ference of  Henry  II.  with  her 
affairs,  and  whatever  traditions  of 
national  assemblies  may  have 
been  handed  down,  it  can  scarcely 
be  seriously  contended  that  any- 
thing approximating  to  our  ideas 
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of  a  representative  Parliament 
can  have  existed.  Ijeland,  in  his 
"  Preliminary  Discourse,"  mentions 
the  monarch  "  OUam-Fodla,"  who, 
according  to  tradition,  "  established 
a  regular  form  of  government, 
erected  a  grand  seminary  of  learn- 
ing, and  instituted  the  Fes,  or  tri- 
ennial convention  of  kings,  priests, 
and  poets,  at  Teamor,  or  Tarah,  in 
Meath,  for  the  establishment  of 
laws  and  regulation  of  govern- 
ment." He  observes,  however, 
that  "Keating,  the  Irish  histo- 
rian, who  transcribed  his  accounts 
from  poetical  records,  mentions 
little  more  of  this  boasted  assem- 
bly than  that  its  great  object  was 
to  inl/roduce  civility,  and  to  guard 
against  those  crimes  which  pre- 
dominate in  days  of  rudeness  and 
violence.  The  magnificent  detail 
of  its  grandeur  and  solemnity,  the 
scrupulous  attention  paid  by  its 
members  to  the  national  history, 
annals,  and  genealogies,  are  noth- 
ing more  (as  I  am  assured)  than 
the  interpolations  of  an  ignorant 
and  presumptuous  translator." 

Whatever  the  amount  of  credit 
to  be  attached  to  the  traditions 
relative  to  the  convention  to  which 
reference  is  thus  made,  I  can 
hardly  suppose  it  to  be  the  "old  in- 
dependent legislative  authority"  to 
which  Mr  Gladstone  refers.  So 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  rec- 
ords which  have  come  down  to  us, 
the  kings  or  chieftains  of  the  ear- 
lier part  of  Irish  history  exercised 
a  somewhat  despotic  rule  over  their 
followers,  and  were  little  likely  to 
have  submitted  to  the  control  of 
any  representative  body.  They 
appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally occupied,  not  in  framing 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  their  people, 
but  in  constant  warfare  against 
each  other ;  and  however  great  may 


have  been  their  glory,  however 
heroic  their  deeds,  that  glory  was 
gained  and  those  deeds  were  per- 
formed on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
not  in  the  peaceful  arena  of  Par- 
liament. King  Henry  certainly 
found  no  parliamentary  institutions 
existing  in  Ireland.  Tom  by  con- 
tending factions,  oppressed  by 
Danish  invasion  on  one  side,  and 
the  tyranny  of  their  own  chieftains 
on  the  other,  the  unhappy  people 
had  sunk  into  a  state  of  semi-bar- 
barism. Order  and  good  govern- 
ment were  unknown;  plunder,  rob- 
bery, and  rapine  prevailed  through- 
out the  land;  and  Sir  John  Davies, 
writing  of  those  times  in  1612, 
thus  sums  up  the  condition  of  the 
country :  "  As  for  oppression,  ex- 
tortion, and  other  trespasses,  the 
weaker  had  never  anie  remedy 
against  the  stronger:  whereby  it 
came  to  passe,  that  no  man  coulde 
enjoy  his  life,  his  wife,  his  lands, 
or  goodes  in  safety,  if  a  mightier 
man  than  himselfe  had  an  appetite 
to  take  the  same  from  him."  As 
to  King  Henry  himself,  it  was  to 
Synods  and  not  to  Parliaments 
that  he  directed  his  attention.  He 
relied  upon  the  bulls  of  two  succes- 
sive Popes  to  establish  his  author- 
ity; and  at  the  Synod  of  Cashel, 
in  the  year  1172,  succeeded  in  con- 
ciliating the  Church  of  Home,  and 
binding  the  Irish  clergy  to  his  in- 
terests.  King  Henry  and  his  suc- 
cessors, recognised  as  "Lords  of 
Ireland"  (the  title  of  "King" 
having  been  assumed  first  by  Henry 
VIII.),  never  had  more  than  a 
limited  portion  of  Ireland  actually 
under  their  authority,  being  satis- 
fied with  their  nominal  recognition 
by  the  great  chieftains  beyond 
the  Pale.  "  The  Pale,"  says  Plow- 
den,  "  comprised  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Kildare,  Meath,  andXJriel,^ 


1  "  Uriel  "waa  the  ancient  name  for  Louth.     **Ergallia"  or  "Argallie"  in- 
cluded Louth  and  Monaghan. 
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with  the  cities  of  Waterford,  Cork, 
and  Limerick,  and  the  lands  im- 
mediately surrounding  them.  Over 
the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  were  without  the  Pale, 
neither  Henry  II.  nor  any  of  his 
successors  until  the  reign  of  James 

I.  either  had  or  even  pretended  to 
claim  more  than  a  naked  sover- 
eignty, marked  by  nothing  else 
than  a  formal  homage,  an  incon- 
siderable  tribute,  and  an  empty 
title."  It  is  with  reference  to  this 
condition  of  affairs  that  the  boast 
is  sometimes  made  that  Ireland 
was  "never  conquered"  by  the 
Anglo-Normans.  The  more  truth 
that  there  is  in  this  boast,  the  less 
can  there  be  in  any  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  "  unconquered  "  race  to 
a  share  in  those  "  Parliaments " 
which  existed  in  the  times  of  which 
I  write.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  "  Parliaments  "  were  neither 
more  nor  less  than  conventions  of 
British  settlers  within  the  Pale. 
In  his  famous  speech  upon  the 
Union,  delivered  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  upon  the  10th 
February  1800,  Loni  Clare  states 
the  case  with  perfect  accuracy  : — 

"  But  what,"  he  says,  "  is  the  fact 
which  stands  recorded  and  authenti- 
cated beyond  doubt  or  controversy? 
That  Ireland,  before  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  never  had  anything  like  a 
regular  government  or  parliamentary 
constitution.    In  the  reign  of  Edward 

II.  the  descendants  of  the  first  Eng- 
lish settlers  had  a  provincial  assembly 
which  was  called  the  Parliament  of 
the  Pale.  The  same  sort  of  assembly 
was  occasionally  summoned  during 
several  successive  reigns ;  and  any 
man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  statute-book  will  find  that  the 
principal  business  of  them  all  was  to 
pass  ordinances  of  outlawry  against 
the  native  Irish,  and  inhabitants  of 
English  blood  connected  with  them. 
But  such  was  the  contempt  in  which 
these  assemblies  were  held,  that  even 
the  colonists  of  the  Pale  considered  it 
an  insult  to  be  summoned  to  attend 


them.  And  I  repeat,  without  incm'- 
ring  the  hazard  of  contradiction,  that 
Ireland  never  had  any  assembly  which 
could  be  called  a  Parliament  until 
the  reign  of  James  I.  The  legislative 
assemblies  before  his  accession  were 
composed  only  of  the  few  persons  who 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  from 
obedient  shires  and  towns  within  the 
Pale,  or  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  and 
from  a  few  scattered  English  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Munster." 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that 
this  speech  of  Lord  Clare,  as  well 
as  the  great  Union  speech  of  Pitt 
in  January  1799,  should  be  read 
by  those  who  desire  to  learn  the 
real  feelings  by  which  the  states- 
men of  that  day  were  inspired  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Irish  ques- 
tion ;  and  to  these  should  be  added 
Sir  Robert  PeePs  speech  in  the 
debate  of  1834  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  whole  of  this  latter 
debate,  indeed,  is  very  instructive ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  particular 
point  with  which  I  am  now  deal- 
ing, I  may  remark  that  those  (if 
any)  who  dispute  the  testimony  of 
Lord  Clare,  will  find  that,  upon 
this  occasion,  a  very  different  wit- 
ness, the  late  Mr  O'Connell,  gives 
similar  evidence.  In  his  speech, 
in  moving  for  a  committee  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Union,  on  April 
22,  1834,  he  says  (speaking  of  the 
period  after  the  Anglo-Norman  in- 
vasion of  Ireland)  :  "  In  the  period 
of  which  I  now  speak,  Ireland  had 
a  separate  Parliament.  The  Par- 
liament of  the  Pale  was  formed,  in 
which  British  subjects  were  repre- 
sented." It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
call  further  evidence  in  order  to 
establish  the  fact  that  these  early 
Parliaments  of  Ireland,  such  as 
they  were,  were  not  the  products 
of  Irish  soil,  but  of  that  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion  without  which  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  never 
have  existed.  Indeed,  in  the  same 
speech  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,    Mr    O'Connell    declared 
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that  "  down  to  the  year  1614, 
two  distinct  independent  nations 
were  recognised  in  Ireland;"  and 
that  in  that  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  "power  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  was  generally  recog- 
nised in  Ireland."  It  appears, 
then,  tolerably  certain  that  no 
claim  to  a  "free"  and  "indepen- 
dent" Parliament,  or  in  fact  to 
any  Parliament  at  all,  can  be  ad- 
vanced, except  such  as  is  founded 
upon  the  assemblies  of  English 
settlers  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
But  in  what  sense  can  these 
assemblies  be  called  free  and  inde- 
pendent] How  can  they  be  said 
to  be  "  not  a  gift  to  Ireland,"  but 
something  which  "  sprang  from  the 
soil "  1  In  1295,  Sir  John  Wogan 
had  called  a  "  Parliament "  of  the 
English  subjects,  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  their 
relations  with  the  native  Irish 
and  composing  their  own  internal 
dissensions. 

It  was  not  until  1356  that  Ed- 
ward III.  published  an  ordinance, 
in  which  he  authorised  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  to  "take  cog- 
nisance" of  public  matters.  Le- 
land  (vol.  i.  p.  213)  gives  a  quota- 
tion from  Lord  Coke,  which  it 
may  be  well  to  insert  here,  as 
showing  the  origin  of  the  power  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  to  transact 
business  :  "  By  this  ordinance  the 
Parliaments  of  Ireland  are  regu- 


lated according  to  the  institution 
of  England,  for  before  this  time 
the   conventions  in  Ireland  were 
not    so    properly  Parliaments  as 
assemblies  of  great  men."     It  was 
under  the  powers  conferred  by  this 
ordinance  that  the  Parliament  of 
Kilkenny  was  held  in  1367.     It 
will  therefore  be  seen  to  be  be- 
yond   question    that,    instead    of 
having    sprung    from    Irish    soU, 
these   Irish  Parliaments  were  an 
article    of    English     importation. 
They  were    confined   to    English 
subjects,    and   composed  of  repre- 
sentatives only  from  the  districts 
absolutely  under  British  authority. 
They  were  summoned  from  time 
to  time,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  English  sovereign  or  his  rep- 
resentative.    Not  only  so,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  they  were  sum- 
moned at  different  places  and  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  of  time ;  and  that^ 
even  at  a  much  later  period  than 
that  to  which  Mr  O'Oonnell  alludes, 
an  interval  of  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  was  allowed  to  elapse 
without  the  convening  of  an  Insh 
Parliament.     Moreover,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  summoned  varied, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  King. 
Thus  I  find  that  in  the  March  of 
the  year  1374  only  twenty  mem- 
bers were  summoned,  all  from  con- 
stituencies  within   the   Pale,  and 
that  in  subsequent  years  the  num- 
bers constantly  varied. 


In  Nov.  1374  there  were 

summoned 

54] 

persons. 

1380 

58 

1397 

62 

1559 

76 

1585 

122 

1613 

232 

„    1634 

254 

1639 

274 

And  in  1692  the  number  seems  to 
have  been  fixed  at  300,  at  which 
it  remained  until  the  Union. 

Surely,  then,  if  it  be  certain  that 
the  authority  of  the  English  sover- 


eign was  necessary  to  the  meeting 
of  this  body,  and  that  he  was  never 
under  any  restraint  as  to  the  time 
at  which  it  should  be  summoned, 
the  place  at  which  it  should  meet. 
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or  the  number  of  which  it  should 
be  composed,  it  seems  on  the  face 
of  it  somewhat  preposterous  to 
allege  that  any  "right,"  such  as 
that  now  advanced,  can  have  a  real 
and  substantial  foundation.  Those 
who  desire  that  Ireland  should  be 
separated  from  Great  Britain,  and 
who  are  bold  and  honest  enough 
to  openly  avow  such  sentiments, 
are  of  course  at  liberty  to  appeal 
to  any  real  or  fancied  greatness 
and  prosperity  of  their  country 
which  existed  in  what  are  prac- 
tically prehistoric  times,  and  to 
date  the  history  of  her  decline 
from  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man invasion.  But  it  is  as  absurd 
as  unreasonable  to  seize  upon  an 
institution  which  (in  whatever 
form  it  existed)  was  undoubtedly 
the  creation  of  those  very  Anglo- 
Norman  invaders,  and  to  claim  it 
against  them  and  their  descendants 
as  a  proof  of  Irish  independence. 
It  may,  however,  be  alleged  by 
those  who  adopt  Mr  Gladstone's 
view  of  the  subject,  that,  whatever 
the  origin  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  however  complete  its  subjec- 
tion to  the  English  sovereign  in 
the  earlier  times  after  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  it  afterwards  achieved 
a  practical  independence  of  Eng- 
land. In  support  of  this  view  may 
be  quoted  the  mission  of  Sir  E. 
Poynings  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VII.,  and  the  proceedings 
of  his  Parliament,  held  at  Drog- 
heda  in  1495.  This  Parliament 
passed  the  famous  measure  known 
as  "Poynings*  Act,"  by  which  it 
was  provided  that  in  future  no 
Parliament  should  be  held  in  Ire- 
land until  the  King's  Lieutenant 
and  Council  had  first  certified, 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 

"The  causes  and  considerations 
thereof,  and  ail  such  Acts  as  to  them 
seemeth  should  pass  in  the  same  Par- 
liament ;  and  such  causes,  considera- 
tions, and  Acts,  affirmed  by  the  King 


and  his  Council  to  be  good  and  ex- 
pedient for  that  land,  and  his  licence 
thereupon,  as  well  in  affirmation  of 
the  said  causes  and  Acts,  as  to  sum- 
mon the  said  Parliament  under  his 
Great  Seal  of  England  had  and  ob- 
tained ;  that  done,  a  Parliament  to  be 
had  and  holden  after  the  form  and 
effect  afore-rehearsed ;  and  if  any 
Parliament  be  holden  in  that  land 
hereafter,  contrary  to  the  form  and 
provision  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  deemed 
void  and  of  none  effect  in  law." 

It  may  be  contended  that  this 
Act,  which  gave  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant or  to  the  King  in  Council 
the  whole  initiative  of  legislation 
in  the  Irish  Parliament,  would 
have  been  wholly  unnecessary  if 
that  Parliament  had  not  previously 
possessed  and  exercised  the  powers 
of  which  it  was  thus  deprived. 
But  all  that  is  really  proved  is 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  had 
assumed  a  greater  power  than  that 
to  which  it  was  entitled,  and  than 
that  which  the  sovereign  upon 
whose  will  its  existence  depended 
was  disposed  to  allow.  I  doubt 
whether  any  historical  transaction 
has  been  more  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood  than  the  cause  and 
action  of  this  Parliament  of  Drog- 
heda,  which  is  commonly  repre- 
sented as  having  violently  invaded 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Irish- 
men, and  basely  surrendered  the 
rights  of  an  Irish  Parliament. 
Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate history  for  themselves, 
will  find  that  neither  charge  can 
be  sustained ;  and  Mr  Flood,  speak- 
ing of  "Poynings'  law"  in  1781, 
admitted  that,  at  the  time  of  its 
passing,  it  was  considered  by  the 
people  "  as  a  boon  and  a  favour." 
The  Irish  people  had  from  the  first 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
house  of  York;  and  in  1452  the 
Irish  Parliament  had,  in  support- 
ing it,  declared  that  "  Ireland  is, 
and  always  has  been,  incorporated 
within  itself  by  ancient  laws,  <Src., 
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and  is  only  to  be  governed  by  laws 
made  by  its  own  Parliament^* — 
(Leland,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.)  The  mis- 
sion of  Sir  Edward  Poynings  was 
caused  principally  by  this  unwar- 
ranted assumption  of  power  by  the 
Irish  Parliament.  It  had  been 
followed  first  by  the  coronation  of 
the  Pretender  "  Lambert  Simnel " 
("the  Priest's  Boy,"  as  Sir  John 
Davies  calls  him)  in  1486,  and 
then  by  the  encouragement  given 
to  Perkin  Warbeck.  The  Irish 
Parliament  had  fallen  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  great 
lords,  who  used  it  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  grievously  oppressed 
the  people.  The  Parliament  of 
Drogheda  was  called  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  Crown  by  break- 
ing down  their  undue  influence, 
exercised  through  the  native  Par- 
liament. At  the  same  time  that 
it  placed  that  Parliament  in  its 
original  position  of  entire  subser- 
vience to  the  English  Crown,  it 
abolished  many  irregular  taxes, 
instituted  a  small  land-tax,  pay- 
able only  to  the  King,  and  in  sev- 
eral other  ways  diminished  the 
power  of  the  great  lords.  Not 
to  multiply  quotations  upon  this 
question,  it  will  perhaps  suffice  to 
give  the  words  of  Sir  John  Davies, 
Attorney-General  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  whom  Mr  Gladstone 
himself  quoted  in  his  last  Man- 
chester speech  as  "a  most  able 
authority."  Speaking  of  "Pojm- 
ings'  Act,"  he  says : — 

"  This  Act,  though  it  seemed  primA 
facie  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the 
subjects  of  Ireland,  yet  was  it  made 
aJt  the  prayer  of  the  CommonSj  upon 
just  and  important  cause.  For  the 
governors  of  that  realm,  specially  stick 
cu  were  of  that  Country  Birth,  had 
layd  many  oppressions  upon  the  com- 
mons :  and  amongst  the  rest,  they 
had  imposed  Lawes  upon  them,  not 
tending  to  the  general  good,  but  to 
serve  private  tumes,  and  to  strengthen 
their  particular  factions.    This  moved 


them  to  referre  all  Lawes,  that  were 
to  be  passed  in  Ireland,  to  be  consid- 
ered, corrected,  and  allowed  first  by 
the  State  of  England." 

Those  who  still  maintain  that 
Ireland  has  had  a  "national" 
Parliament  for  the  last  500  years, 
appear  to  be  placed  in  this  dilem- 
ma: either  the  Irish  Parliament 
up  to  the  year  1495  had  been,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  nothing 
more  than  a  convention  of  British 
settlers,  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  the  English  sovereign ; 
or  else,  being  independent  as  they 
allege,  it  solemnly  and  formally 
relinquished  its  independence  at 
the  Parliament  of  Drogheda.  The 
moral  which  I  think  we  may  fairly 
draw  from  the  proceedings  of  this 
celebrated  Parliament  of  Drogheda 
is  that^  even  in  the  days  of  King 
Henry  VII.,  it  had  become  evi- 
dent that  the  existence  of  two 
bodies  claiming  to  be  "independ- 
ent" Parliaments,  in  contiguous 
countries  governed  by  the  same 
monarch,  was  inconsistent  with 
the  harmonious  working  of  the 
constitution.  If  space  permitted, 
there  are  several  Irish  Parliaments 
to  which  it  would  be  interesting 
to  allude,  and  several  events  in 
Irish  history  which  throw  light 
upon  the  question  of  "independ- 
ence." Mr  O'Connell,  indeed,  tells 
us,  in  the  same  speech  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  that  "the 
parliamentary  principle,  first  con- 
fined to  the  Pale,  was  extending 
throughout  Ireland  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  siibjected  still  to 
unjust  control^  but  working  out 
the  entire  principle  of  legislative 
and  judicisJ  independence."  He 
calls  to  mind,  moreover,  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  "four  times  re- 
pealed Poynings'  law,  and  as  many 
times  re-enacted  it."  It  was,  he 
says,  "a  Parliament  sometimes 
considerably  checked — sometimes 
acting  more  freely."     I  have  pre- 
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ferred  to  quote  Mr  O'Oonnell 
upon  this  point,  rather  than  to 
caU  witnesses  more  favourable  to 
my  own  views,  because  it  appears 
to  me  that^  '^  reading  between  the 
lines  "  of  the  speech  of  that  emi- 
nent man,  those  views  are  strongly 
corroborated.  What  is  the  real 
meaning  of  this  "repealing  and 
re-enacting  Poynings'  law,"  being 
"  considerably  checked,"  and  "  sub^ 
jected  to  unjust  control "  1  Simply 
this,  that  from  time  to  time  the 
Irish  Parliament  attempted  to 
exercise  greater  powers  than  really 
belonged  to  it,  and  that  as  often 
as  the  attempt  was  made  it  was 
checked  and  defeated.  Such  would 
probably — nay,  undoubtedly — be 
the  case  if  the  Irish  Parliament, 
in  any  shape  or  form,  shoidd  be 
reconstituted  to-morrow;  and  those 
who  doubt  it  can  have  given  but 
little  time  to  the  study  of  human 
nature  in  general,  or  that  of  Irish- 
men in  particular.  It  would  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
do  more  than  glance  at  a  few 
points  in  the  history  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  from  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  Poynings'  law.  Its 
continued  and  entire  subserviency 
to  the  English  monarch  is  evinced 
by  its  behaviour  in  the  next  reign, 
when  it  passed  a  law  declaring  the 
inheritance  of  the  Grown  to  be  in 
King  Henry  VIII.  and  his  heirs 
by  Anne  Boleyn;  and  on  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  her  condemna- 
tion and  death,  immediately  re- 
pealed its  own  Act,  and  resolved 
that  it  was  in  the  issue  of  the 
King  by  Jane  Seymour.  The 
statute  of  the  13  of  Henry  VIII. 
c.  3,  "recites  that  at  that  time 
the  King's  laws  were  obeyed  and 
executed  in  the  four  shires  only  " 
(Sir  J.  Davies,  p.  236) ;  and  the 
majority  of  historians  appear  to 
concur  in  the  statement  that  Ire- 
land was  reconquered — or  more 
completely  conquered  than  before 


— by  Queen  Elizabeth.  "  For  the 
arms  of  this  queen,"  says  Leland 
(vol.  ii.  p.  410),  "  was  reserved  the 
honour  of  completely  reducing  all 
the  enemies  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land in  this  island,  after  a  per- 
petual contest  of  440  years."  The 
first  semblance  of  anything  ap- 
proximating to  a  real  Parliament 
in  Ireland  was  that  summoned 
by  James  I.,  with  the  intention 
of  consolidating  his  power  in  that 
country.  No  better  summary  of 
the  transactions  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  -  period  will  be  found 
than  in  Lord  Glare's  great  Union 
speech  in  1800 ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  Irish  Parliament 
held  under  the  Stewarts,  or  the 
summoning  of  forty  Irish  rep- 
resentatives to  Westminster  by 
Oliver  Gromwell.  It  was  in  1698, 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  that 
Mr  Molyneux,  member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  published 
his  book — *The  case  of  Ireland's 
being  bound  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment in  England  stated' — which 
claimed  independence  for  the  Irish 
Parliament.  This  book  was  em- 
phatically condemned  by  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  as  "  of  dangerous 
tendency  to  the  Grown  and  people 
of  England,  by  denying  the  autho- 
rity of  the  King  and  Parliament 
of  England  to  bind  the  kingdom 
and  people  of  Ireland."  The  only 
effect  of  this  claim  to  independ- 
ence seems  to  have  been  to  irritate 
the  English  Parliament,  whose 
legislation  during  this  and  the 
succeeding  reign  was  in  many 
respects  unjust  and  injurious  to 
Ireland,  and  whose  discourage- 
ment of  her  woollen  manufacture, 
and  enactments  of  penal  laws 
against  the  Gatholics,  cannot  be 
regarded  without  disapproval  and 
regret.  The  Irish  Parliament, 
meanwhile,  being  all  the  while  ex- 
clusively Protestant,  and  repre- 
senting only  the  English  settlers. 
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which  have  been  held  by  every 
British  Minister  since  the  days  of 
William  Pitt,  and  the  practical 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  that  great 
statesman.  Without  entering  into 
any  argument  upon  the  abstract 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  legisla- 
tion proposed,  we  are  bound  to 
allow  that  its  wisdom  or  unwisdom, 
its  justice  or  injustice,  the  proba- 
bility or  improbability  of  its  suc- 
cess, depended  to  a  very  large 
extent  upon  the  accurate  reading 
of  the  history  of  the  past.  For 
if  the  historical  statements  made 
by  Mr  Gladstone  and  some  of  his 
adherents  are  to  be  accepted  as 
absolutely  and  literally  true,  Ire- 
land had  enjoyed  in  bygone  days 
privileges  and  advantages  of  which 
she  was  deprived  at  and  by  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Union ;  that 
Act  itself  was  passed  by  the  most 
nefarious  means,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
whole  people  of  Ireland  ;  and 
Great  Britain  owes  to  that  people 
a  debt  which  honour,  justice,  and 
care  for  her  own  reputation  should 
all  impel  her  to  discharge  in  the 
fullest  and  most  ample  manner, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  combined  re- 
pentance and  generosity.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  statements  to 
which  I  allude  are  either  histori- 
cally doubtful  or  positively  inac- 
curate, too  much  blame  can  hardly 
be  thrown  upon  those  who  have 
advanced  them.  They  are  state- 
ments which  cast  shame  upon  our 
country,  which  is  also  the  country 
of  those  who  have  made  them; 
they  throw  the  greatest  discredit 


upon  men  who  lived  and  died  in 
the  service  of  that  country,  and 
whose  memories  are  still  revered 
and  honoured  amongst  their  fel- 
low-countrymen ;  and,  moreover, 
they  disparage  the  reputation  of 
all  those  British  statesmen  who 
for  eighty-six  years  past  have  been 
content  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  these  islands  without  any 
attempt  to  redress  the  grievances 
of  which  complaint  is  made,  or  to 
revise  that  legislation  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Gladstone,  has 
wronged  Ireland  in  so  cruel  a 
manner,  and  has  been  inflicted 
upon  her  against  the  almost  unani- 
mous voice  of  her  people.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  investi- 
gate, with  as  much  impartiality 
as  may  be,  the  accuracy  or  inac- 
curacy of  the  statements  to  which 
I  refer.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
ransacked  the  pages  of  Irish  his- 
torians from  a  remote  period  down 
to  the  present  day.^  I  have  care- 
fully studied  the  principal  parlia- 
mentary debates  upon  Irish  sub- 
jects, and  have  also  availed  myself 
of  the  side  light  which  several 
writers  upon  portions  of  English 
or  Irish  history  have  thrown  upon 
the  subject. 

Within  the  limits  of  an  article 
in  a  magazine,  it  is  impossible  to 
deal  fully  and  completely  with 
questions  the  elucidation  of  which 
requires  many  references  and  much 
research.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  attempt  ought  to 
be  made,  and  specially  with  regard 
to  three  points  which  are  of  ma- 
terial  interest   in   the  Irish   con- 


^  The  principal  authorities  which  I  have  consulted  before  and  during  the  writ- 
ing of  this  article  have  been  Spenser's  *  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland/  Campion, 
Hanmer's  *  Chronicle  of  Ireland/  *Pacata  Hibemia,'  Keating,  Leland,  Wright, 
Plowden,  Sir  J.  Davies's  *  Discoverie  of  the  True  Causes  why  Ireland  was  never 
entirely  subdued  nor  brought  under  obedience  of  the  Crowne  of  England  until] 
the  beginning  of  His  Majesties  happie  Raigne,'  Parliamentary  delates,  'Earl 
Clare's  Speeches/ Massey's  History  of  England,  Montgomery  Martin's  'Ireland 
before  and  after  the  Union,'  Stanhope's  '  Life  of  William  Pitt,'  Fronde's  *  English 
in  Ireland,'  Barry  O'Brien's  *  Fifty  Years  of  Concession  to  Ireland,'  Ac.  &c 
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troversy.  First,  the  statements 
concerning  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land in  early  times  and  up  to  the 
year  1782.  Secondly,  those  as  to 
the  character  of  "Grattan's  Par- 
liament," established  that  year, 
and  the  history  of  the  times  dur- 
ing its  existence.  Thirdly,  the 
assertions  respecting  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  carried.  With  respect  to 
all  these  points  I  shall  quote  the 
published  words  of  Mr  Gladstone 
just  previous  to  and  during  the 
late  elections;  and  without  for  a 
moment  imputing  any  unworthy 
motive  or  intentional  deception,  I 
shall  humbly  submit  that  those 
words  do  not  convey  the  histori- 
cal truth  of  the  matters  with 
which  they  deal,  but  are  calcu- 
lated to  impart  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  heard  or  read 
them,  impressions  and  opinions 
the  reverse  and  opposite  of  those 
to  which  that  truth  would  lead. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to  deal 
carefully  with  these  questions, 
because  Mr  Gladstone  has  made 
it  a  special  charge  against  those 
who  have  ventured  to  differ  from 
his  Irish  policy  that  they  avoid 
those  references  to  history  which 
I  desire  to  make.  Speaking  at 
Glasgow  on  the  2  2d  of  June  last, 
he  declared  that  his  opponents 
had  "made  among  themselves  a 
kind  of  threefold  self-denying 
ordinance,"  and  that  '*  the  first 
point  of  that  ordinance "  was 
"never  to  have  any  regard  for 
history  at  all."  Again,  at  Man- 
chester, on  the  25th  of  June,  he 
said :  "  Our  opponents  will  not  refer 
to  history,  or  learn  anything  by 
experience  from  other  nations  of 
the  world  and  the  history  of  our 
own  country.  I  think  they  are 
very  wise  in  not  touching  history. 
At  every  point  it  condemns  them." 
A  statesman  who  speaks  thus 
of    his    political    opponents,    and 


appeals  to  history  as  a  sure 
witness  in  his  favour,  must  un- 
doubtedly have  fully  and  care- 
fully studied  the  historical  records 
of  the  questions  under  discussion. 
Let  me  state  his  own  views  in 
his  own  words,  and  then  proceed 
to  test  them  by  the  light  of  that 
history  to  which  he  appeals.  In 
his  second  speech  at  Edinburgh 
during  the  late  election,  delivered 
upon  the  21st  of  June  last,  Mr 
Gladstone  spoke  of  "the  old  ori- 
ginal National  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land, that  independent  legislative 
authority,  —  a  Parliament  which 
claimed  the  exclusive  title  to 
make  laws  which  were  for  the 
people  of  Ireland."  In  his  speech 
at  Liverpool  he  declared  that  "  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  when  it  was 
extinguished  was  500  years  old. 
It  was  not  a  gift  to  Ireland;  it  had 
sprung  from  the  soil;"  and  in  his 
letter  to  the  Liberal  agent  for  East 
Denbighshire,  dated  "  Hawarden 
Oastle,  1st  July,"  he  asserts  that 
"  Ireland  had  fi.  Parliament  of  her 
own  for  500  years  or  more,"  and 
then  "had  it  taken  away  by  a 
mixture  of  violence  and  corrup- 
tion." Unless  these  words  were 
intended  to  mislead  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  (which  I  can- 
not for  a  moment  suppose  to  have 
been  the  case),  we  must  undoubt- 
edly understand  them  as  conveying 
the  statement  that  Ireland  had  in 
past  times  a  Parliament  possessed 
of  legislative  powers  independent 
of  England.  I  am  unable  to  find 
any  historical  authority  for  such 
a  statement. 

Whatever  form  of  government 
may  have  prevailed  in  Ireland  at 
periods  antecedent  to  the  inter- 
ference of  Henry  11.  with  her 
affairs,  and  whatever  traditions  of 
national  assemblies  may  have 
been  handed  down,  it  can  scarcely 
be  seriously  contended  that  any- 
thing approximating  to  our  ideas 
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statesmen  who    desired   the  har- 
monious working  of  the  constitu- 
tion resolved  to  put  an  end  to  that 
system  which  so  greatly  impeded 
it.    But  the  main  point  with  which 
we  have  now  to  deal  is,  whether 
the  description  of  this  Parliament 
given  by  Mr  Gladstone  is  a  true 
and  just  description,  and  whether 
the  British  Government  deserves 
the  complete  and  withering  con- 
demnation which  he  deals  out  to 
it  with  such  an  unsparing  hand. 
Upon  such  a  point  I  must  appeal 
to  authority,  and  would  venture, 
in  the  first  place,  respectfully  to 
remind  Mr  Gladstone  that  at  Glas- 
gow he  himself  described  the  Irish 
Parliament     which     passed     the 
Union,  and  which  was  a  Parlia- 
ment elected  under  the  "  constitu- 
tion" of   1782,  as    "a  miserably 
constituted   Parliament  —  a  Par- 
liament of   300,   in   which   there 
were  116  placemen,  and  in  which 
a  large  number  of  the  remaining 
members  were   returned  by  nom- 
ination boroughs."    This  "misera- 
bly constituted  free  Parliament " 
does  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Irish 
people  even  after  it  had  received 
the  gift  of  independence.    It  would 
have  been  strange  if  such  had  been 
the  case,  for  it  was  a  Parliament 
of  an  exclusively  Protestant  char- 
acter— the  Catholics,  who  formed 
the  majority   of    the   population, 
being  still  refused  political  rights. 
But  even  the  Protestants  did  not 
place  implicit  reliance  upon   the 
powers  and  good  intentions  of  this 
"regenerating"  Parliament.     The 
volunteers  were  composed  of  Prot- 
estants, and  they  assumed  a  totally 
unconstitutional  position,  appoint- 
ing delegates,  who  sat  in  conven- 
tion simultaneously  with  the  Par- 
liament^   for   no    other    apparent 
purpose  than  to  guide,  control,  and 
overawe  that  august  body.    Speak- 
ing of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 


in  1782,  Mr  Froude  (voL  ii.  p. 
396)  terms  it,  "  undoubtedly  an 
absurd  caricature."  Absurd  or 
not,  it  had  the  spirit  to  refuse  the 
Reform  Bill  which  Flood  presented, 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  but  this  was  done  by  the 
initiative  and  in  support  of  the 
British  Government. 

With  regard  to  the  "independ- 
ence "of  the  Parliament  of  1782- 
1800,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the 
fact,    that    "  the    assent    of   the 
sovereign  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  (not  of  Ireland)  was  still 
required  to  any  Act  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  that  no  Parliament  could  be 
held  without   licence   under    the 
Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain.    There 
was  still,  therefore,  virtual  control 
by  England  over  the  proceedings 
of  the   Irish    Parliament,   which, 
moreover,  had  no  power  whatever 
over  the  executive  administration. 
The  old  complaint  of  Irishmen  had 
been  that  they  were  legislated  for 
by  a   Parliament  in   which  they 
were  not  represented;  and  Moly- 
neux,  in  his  book,  had .  declared 
that  "  the  people  of  Ireland  ought 
to  have  their  representatives  in 
the  Parliament  of  England;  and 
thisy  I  believcj  we  should  he  willing 
enough  to  embrace,  but  this  is  a 
happiness  we  can  hardly  hope  /or" 
It    was    well    remarked    by    Mr 
Emerson  Tennent,  in  the  debate 
of  1834,  that,  during  the  period 
of  which  we  speak,  Ireland,  "  vrith- 
out  enjoying  the  dignity  of  a  separ- 
ate State,  suffered  all  the  incon- 
veniences   of    being    a    separate 
people."     The    very  language    in 
which  her  parliamentary  constitu- 
tion  was  given  her  in  1782  stated 
that  it  was  "  indispensable-  to  the 
interest  and  happiness  of  the  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
that   the  connection  between  them 
should  be  established    by  mutual 
consent  on  a  solid  and  permanent 
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basis ; "  and  during  the  time  that 
Ireland  possessed  a  separate  Par- 
liament, nominally  independent, 
but  unable  to  take  any  step  with- 
out the  concurrence  and  assent  of 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
how  could  the  connection  be  so 
described  ? 

The  only  "  solid  and  permanent 
basis  "  was  one  into  which  the  ele- 
ment of  equality  should  enter;  and 
the  reason  given  to  Lord  Charle- 
mont  by  Montesquieu  is  one  which 
an  Irishman  might  well  accept  as 
decisive  in  favour  of  a  single 
legislature  for  the  two  countries — 
namely,  that  "an  inferior  country 
connected  with  one  much  superior 
in  force  can  never  be  certain  of 
the  permanent  enjoyment  of  con- 
stitutional freedom,  unless  she  has, 
by  her  representatives,  a  propor- 
tional share  in  the  representation 
of  the  superior  kingdom."  The 
character  of  this  Parliament,  how- 
ever, as  given  by  Plowden,  is 
hardly  in  accordance  with  the 
eulogy  of  Mr-  Gladstone.  Speak- 
ing  of  its  acceptance  of  the  "  con- 
stitution "  given  by  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, he  says : — 

"Although  the  short  space  of  six 
weeks  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the 
House  of  Commons  had  tiiumphantly 
boasted  of  their  steady  adherence  to 
the  dictates  of  the  Castle  in  rejecting 
every  effort  of  the  patriots  to  attain 
that  constitutional  liberty  which  they 
had  been  labouring  at  for  years,  .  .  . 
the  ductile  and  instantaneous  versatility 
of  that  very  majority  in  supporting 
the  propositions  which  they  had  be- 
fore rejected,  is  a  political  phenom- 
enon worthy  of  the  most  serious 
observation.  All  the  ministerial 
members  of  independent  fortune 
started  up  in  rapid  succession  to 
purify  their  past  conduct  by  disclaim- 
mg  the  influence  of  place  or  emolu- 
ment :  the  chastest  motives  of  patri- 
otinn  had  induced  them  hitherto  to 
oppose  that  veir  system  on  which, 
by  the  mamc  of  new  appointments, 
they  now  discovered  the  salvation  of 


their  country  depended" — (vol.  i.  p. 
596). 

Whether  or  not  the  above  is  an 
accurate  description  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  of  1782-1800  is  a  mat- 
ter of  little  moment  compared  with 
the  question  whether  their  pro- 
ceedings during  that  period  really 
entitle  them  to  be  spoken  of  as  a 
Parliament  which  was  all  the  time 
"patiently  and  steadily  working 
out  the  regeneration  of  their  coun- 
try." The  record  of  their  transac- 
tions will  occupy  no  great  space, 
either  of  time  or  paper.  In  1783 
they  were  almost  entirely  occupied 
in  defending  their  position  against 
the  attempted  dictation  of  the  vol- 
unteers, whose  moral  defeat  and 
eventual  collapse,  though  credit- 
able to  the  majority  who  brought 
it  about  by  their  support  of  the 
Government,  can  hardly  be  termed 
a  work  of  "  regeneration."  In 
1784,  houghing,  tarring  and  fea- 
thering, and  other  outrages,  were 
practised  to  a  serious  extent ;  the 
"  Whiteboys"  came  into  notice,  and 
no  great  social  benefits  can  be  said 
to  have  accrued  from  the  recent 
"  independence"  of  the  Parliament; 
their  chief  sessional  work  was  the 
rejection  of  Flood's  reiterated  mo- 
tion for  reform,  for  which  they 
were  subjected  in  June  to  an  ad- 
dress from  a  meeting  in  Dublin, 
over  which  the  high  sheriffs  pre- 
sided. In  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  this  meeting,  a  description  of 
the  Parliament  is  given  in  terms 
little  more  flattering  than  those 
which  I  have  quoted  from  Plow- 
den. One  of  the  resolutions  ran 
as  follows  : — 

"Eesolved  unanimously,  that  the 
venality  and  corruption  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  evinced  oy  the 
many  arbitrary  Acts  passed  in  the 
last  session,  and  the  contempt  and 
indignity  with  which  they  treated  the 
applications  and  petitions  of  the  con- 
stituent body,  oblige  us  now  to  re- 
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quest  the  people  at  large  to  unite  with 
us  in  the  attainment  of  a  more  ade- 
quate representation,  and  in  petitions 
to  the  throne  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
present  Parliament." 

The  address  itself,  founded  upon 
these  resolutions,  is  too  long  to  in- 
sert here,  but  it  condemns  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  Parliament.  The 
Irish  people  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  enamoured  of  their 
"free  Parliament"  at  this  period, 
for  mobs  frequently  invaded  the 
sittings  of  the  House,  whilst  the 
continued  prevalence  of  "tarring 
and  feathering,"  "houghing,"  and 
other  malpractices,  gave  no  proof 
that  the  "regenerating"  process 
was  at  work. 

In  1785  the  principal  business 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
was  the  discussion  of  Mr  Pitt's 
commercial  proposals,  which  were 
eventually  withdrawn  owing  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  majority  (19) 
which  the  Minister  could  com- 
mand. The  bill  for  the  revival  of 
the  militia,  which  dealt  a  death- 
blow to  the  volunteers,  was  car- 
ried, but  carried  by  the  "  Castle  " 
majority  against  the  "  Patriots." 
Biots  and  confusion  again  prevail- 
ed in  Dublin  during  this  year.  In 
1786  the  "Right -boys"  caused 
disturbances  in  the  southern  pro- 
vince, and  gross  outrages  were 
committed  upon  the  Protestant 
clergy.  In  Parliament,  the  pen- 
sion-list was  attacked  by  Gratt€ui 
and  his  friends,  but  the  attack  was 
defeated ;  and  their  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  for  regulating  the 
police  (the  only  important  bill  of 
the  session)  shared  the  same  fate. 
In  1787  the  turbulent  state  of  the 
southern  province  was  mentioned 
in  the  King's  speech.  The  subject 
occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  and  the  principal  le- 
gislation consisted  of  a  bill  "to 
prevent    tumultuous    risings   and 


assemblies,"  opposed  by  some  of 
Grattan's  friends,  though  only  par- 
tially by  himself.  He  mooted  the 
question  of  tithes  in  this  session, 
but  his  motion  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division.  In  1788  he  renew- 
ed this  motion,  which  was  lost  by 
121  to  49.  The  pension-list  and 
the  hearth-tax  were  both  attacked, 
but  the  House  refused  to  entertain 
either  question,  and  the  session 
terminated  in  April.  This  year 
witnessed  the  riots  and  fighting  of 
the  "  Peep  o'  Day  Boys  "  and  "  De- 
fenders" in  the  north.  In  1789 
the  Irish  Parliament  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  discussions  upon  the 
Regency,  which  arose  in  conse- 
quence of  the  King's  illness.  In 
this  session  Grattan  had  some  sue- 
cess  in  his  attack  upon  pensions ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  King's  recovery 
was  announced,  the  majority  im- 
mediately veered  round  again  and 
supported  the  "  Castle,"  so  that  he 
failed  in  this  and  in  other  attempted 
reforms.  The  shameless  conduct 
of  the  "  time-servers  "  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  at  this  period,  and  the 
notorious  corruption  which  pre- 
vailed, probably  led  to  the  motion 
in  which  Grattan  attacked  the  whole 
system  of  "  Castle  "  government  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1790. 
In  the  same  session,  Ponsonby 
again  assailed  the  pension-list,  and 
Curran  also  took  up  the  subject, 
but  all  three  failed  to  impress  the 
Parliament.  The  same  thing  oc- 
curred in  1791;  and  in  that  year 
came  more  disturbances  in  the 
north,  savage  murders  of  Protest- 
ants, and  the  formation  of  the 
"  United  Irishmen,"  whose  main 
principle  was  hatred  of  England, 
and  admiration  of  the  republican 
doctrines  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. In  1792  Grattan  made  his 
famous  attack  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Westmorland,  and 
once  more  exposed  the  corruption 
of  the  system  of  government.     He 
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emphatically  denounced  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  their  ^'sale  of  their 
votes "  to  the  Government.  In 
this  session  the  Government  sup- 
ported a  very  partial  measure  of 
relief  to  the  Catholics,  introduced 
by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  which 
was  carried ;  but  the  great  Catholic 
petition,  praying  for  the  franchise, 
was  rejected  by  208  to  23  votes. 
In  1793  discontent  and  disturbance 
were  still  rife,  and  the  "  Conven- 
tion Bill,"  vehemently  opposed  by 
Grattan,  was  carried.  Ministers 
also  made  some  further  concessions 
to  the  Catholics,  but  the  attempt 
to  introduce  Keform  again  failed. 
The  session  of  1794  was  remark- 
ably short,  the  only  important  de- 
bate being  upon  Mr  Ponsonby's 
Heform  Bill,  which  was  defeated 
by  a  large  majority ;  and  the  ses- 
sion terminated  upon  the  25th  of 
March. 

This  closes  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment up  to  the  period  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  appointment  to  the 
viceroyalty.  Surely  it  is  "a 
farce  and  something  more "  to 
speak  of  this  Parliament  as  having 
been  engaged  in  the  "  beneficent 
undertaking "  of  "  patiently  and 
steadily  working  out  the  regenera- 
tion of  their  country."  During  the 
whole  of  its  career  since  1782,  it 
was  the  obedient  slave  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  "patiently  and 
steadily  "  supporting  the  "  Castle," 
and  resisting  every  proposal  in  the 
shape  of  Reform  or  "  regeneration  " 
made  by  the  independent  party. 
Save  and  except  the  legislation 
initiated  by  the  Government,  its 
legislative  work  was  practically 
nothing.  It  refused  Reform  —  it 
only  meted  out  relief  to  its  Cath- 
olic fellow-subjects  in  such  misera- 
ble dribblets  as  the  British  Govern- 


ment permitted  and  suggested. 
The  "many  and  great  improve- 
ments "  which  it  made  of  its  own 
motion  are  absolutely  chimerical, 
and  most  of  its  more  important 
measures  were  such  as  would  in 
the  present  day  be  bitterly  de- 
nounced as  savouring  of  "  coer- 
cion." Whilst  corruption  and  ven- 
ality were  again  and  again  imputed 
to  it  in  the  most  open  manner  and 
the  most  outspoken  language,  it 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  pretended 
that  this  "  free  Parliament "  was 
one  with  which  "  Ireland  was  sat- 
isfied." During  the  whole  period 
from  1782  to  1795,  discontent,  dis- 
loyalty, riots,  murders,  tumultuous 
meetings,  and  illegal  societies  pre- 
vailed and  increased  in  number; 
the  Parliament  was  held  in  the 
greatest  contempt  by  the  people, 
and  the  description  now  given  of 
it  by  those  who  accept  Mr  Glad- 
stone's views  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  that  given  by  the  Irish 
"  Patriots  "  of  the  time,  as  well  as 
with  the  historical  facts  of  the 
case.  Mr  Barry  O'Brien,  indeed, 
expressly  excepts  the  concession 
of  independence  to  this  Parliament 
from  his  list  of  British  concessions 
to  Ireland,  on  the  ground  that  "  it 
was  a  concession  to  the  English 
colonists  only."i  The  truth  is, 
that  such  a  Parliament  could  not 
have  existed  so  long  if  it  had  not 
been  subservient  to  the  British 
Government;  and  this  very  body, 
even  as  things  were,  whenever  it 
evinced  any  "  independence  "  at 
all,  proved  at  once  the  immense 
difficulty  which  must  always  at- 
tend the  coexistence  of  two  parlia- 
ments in  the  same  kingdom.  Per- 
haps the  clearest  and  most  conclu- 
sive statement  upon  this  point  is 
to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  on  the  25th  April 
1834,  whose  words,  on  account  of 


^  Fifty  Years  of  Concession  to  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  419. 
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their  extreme  importance,  I  ven- 
ture to  quote  at  length : — 

"The  history  of  Ireland  herself," 
says  Sir  Bobert,  "between  the  year 
1782  and  the  period  of  the  Union,  is 
pregnant  with  evidence  fatal  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  system  under 
which  her  affairs  were  then  admin- 
istered— conclusive  as  to  the  fact,  that 
under  such  a  system  the  connection 
between  the  two  countries  is  in  per- 
petual danger.  The  annals  of  Irish 
nistory  for  that  short  period — a  period 
of  only  eighteen  years — present,  first, 
an  address  to  the  Crown  from  the 
Irish  Parliament  on  the  subject  of 
the  special  relations  of  Ireland  to 
Portugal ;  which  address — considered 
by  Mr  Grattan  a  spiritless  and  languid 
address,  because  it  did  not  demand 
instant  reparation  for  the  insult  offer- 
ed to  Ireland — implied  a  right  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  resent 
the  injury  Ireland  had  sustained,  and 
to  take  such  effectual  means  as  the 
honour  and  indispensable  rights  of 
Ireland  might  demand.  Thus,  one  of 
two  events  might  have  occurred  from 
the  decision  of  the  Irish  Parliament : 
either  the  foreign  relations  of  Great 
Britain  with  a  friendly  Power  might 
have  been  disturbed,  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  British  Parliament  and 
the  British  Minister ;  or  Ireland 
might  have  been  involved  in  a  war, 
to  which  Great  Britain  refused  to  be 
a  party.  The  affair  of  Portugal  oc- 
curred in  1782.  In  1785,  the  proposi- 
tions adopted  by  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  for  regulating  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  were 
necessarily  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament. In  1788,  upon  the  great 
question  of  Begency,  it  is  perfectly 
notorious  that  the  Parliaments  of  the 
two  countries  pursued  a  different 
course,  acting  upon  principles  at  com- 
plete variance.  .  .  .  There  have  been 
only  two  occasions,  in  modem  times, 
in  which  a  difference  between  the 
two  countries,  as  to  the  rights  of 
sovereimty,  could  by  possibility  have 
occurred,  and  on  both  it  did  occur. 
The  first  was  in  respect  of  the  title  of 
William  III.  to  the  crown  of  Ireland ; 
the  second,  the  right  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  office  of  Regent.   .   .   . 


Within  the  short  period  of  six  years 
from  the  establishment  of  what  is 
called  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament — from  the  year  1782  to 
the  year  1788 — the  foreign  relations 
of  the  two  countries,  the  conmiercial 
intercourse  of  the  two  countries,  the 
sovereign  exercise  of  authority  in  the 
two  countries,  were  the  subjects  of 
litigation  and  dispute ;  and  it  was 
owmg  more  to  accident  than  to  any 
other  cause  that  they  did  not  produce 
actual  alienation  and  rupture.  Add 
to  these  sources  of  discord  and  mis- 
fortune a  foreign  invasion  in  1796 
and  a  savage  rebellion  in  1798,  and 
what  becomes  of  the  boasted  pros- 
perity and  happiness  which  Ii*eland 
is  said  to  have  enjoyed  under  the 
government  of  the  independent  Par- 
liament ? " 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  above  passage  affords  a  striking 
commentary  upon  Mr  Gladstone's 
laudation  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  his  description  of  what  Mr 
Froude  calls  "the  Fitzwilliam 
crisis  "  ?  I  prefer  to  take  my  ac- 
count of  this  episode,  not  from  Mr 
Froude,  but  mainly  from  the  his- 
torian to  whose  "  liberal  and  most 
impartial  mind,"  as  well  as  to  his 
"loyalty  to  truth  and  equity," 
Mr  Gladstone  has  himself  borne 
willing  testimony.  Lord  Stan- 
hope gives  us,  in  his  '  Life  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt,'  a  full  account  of  the 
whole  transaction,  which  is  ren- 
dered still  more  reliable  by  his 
access  to  the  private  as  well  as 
public  documents  from  which  his 
knowledge  was  derived.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  let  me  again  call 
attention  to  Mr  Gladstone's  words, 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  "was 
beginning  to  make  more  and 
greater  improvements  when,  in 
1795,  the  Tory  Government  of 
England  stopped  the  work  by  recall- 
ing Lord  Fitztoilliam,  to  the  horror 
of  every  Liberal  statesman  of  the 
day,  and  of  the  whole  Irish  people." 
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The  impression  left  upon  the  minds 
of  those  unacquainted,  or  only  par- 
tially acquainted,  with  Irish  his- 
tory, vould  undoubtedly  be  that 
Lord  Fitz William,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Irish  Parliament,  had 
for  some  time  entered  upon  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  **  benef- 
icent undertaking  "of  "  regenera- 
tion," and  that  to  his  recall  is 
to  be  attributed  all  the  unhappy 
events  of  the  succeeding  years. 
"The  Irish  Parliament,"  said  Mr 
Gladstone  at  Liverpool,  "in  1795, 
under  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  had  been 
gallantly  and  patriotically  exercised 
in  amending  the  condition  of  the 
country."  Now  it  should  be  at 
once  stated  and  remembered,  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Lord  Fitz- 
william arrived  in  Ireland  upon 
the  4th  January  1795,  that  his 
resignation  of  the  office  of  Viceroy 
was  given  upon  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  that  consequently,  al- 
though he  did  not  actually  leave 
Ireland  until  the  following  month, 
he  was  only  Viceroy  for  a  period 
of  some  seven  or  eight  weeks,  and 
remained  in  the  country  less  than 
three  months  altogether.  I  have 
already  summarised  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Irish  Parliament  up  to 
the  close  of  its  session  in  1794, 
from  which  may  be  gathered  the 
real  amount  and  extent  of  its  "  re- 
generating" action.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
— who  had  become  President  of  the 
Council  in  the  Government  formed 
in  July  1794,  upon  the  coalition  of 
Pitt  and  a  section  of  the  Whigs — 
went  to  Ireland  as  the  successor 
of  the  Earl  of  Westmorland.  It 
must  be  fully  and  fairly  admitted 
that  his  appointment  was  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  Irishmen  who 
shared  Grattan's  feelings  with  re- 
gard to  "  Castle  "  corruption,  and 
by  the  Catholics,  who  believed 
that  it  boded  good  to  their  claims 
for  emancipation.    I  write  without 
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prejudice  upon  this  pointy  because 
I  believe  that  these  claims  were 
just,  and  that  the  long  delay  in 
their  recognition  was  morally  wrong 
and  politically  unwise.  But  it  is 
impossible,  upon  the  evidence,  to 
believe  the  assertion  made  by  Mr 
Plowden  (vol.  ii.  p.  471),  and  fre- 
quently made  elsewhere,  that "  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  went  over  with  a  plen- 
itude of  power  from  the  British 
Government  to  carry  every  mea- 
sure which  he  proposed,  amongst 
which  was  Catholic  emancipation." 
Mr  Plowden  says  that  this  was 
"roundly  asserted  by  that  noble- 
man himself,  by  Lord  Milton,  by 
Mr  Ponsonby,  and  Mr  Grattan, 
who  was  sent  for  to  England  and 
consulted  upon  the  subject."  Mr 
Massey,  in  his  'History  of  Eng- 
land '  (vol.  iv.  p.  284),  quotes 
Grattan's  son  and  biographer, 
who  says  that  Grattan  was  in- 
formed (by  Mr  Pitt)  that  "  while 
the  Government  were  desirous  of 
postponing  the  Catholic  question, 
and  would  not  bring  it  forward  at 
present  on  their  own  responsibil- 
ity, they  would  not  oppose  it,  if 
brought  forward  by  others."  This 
is  very  much  what  Lord  Fitz- 
william asserts  in  his  '  lietters  to 
Lord  Carlisle'  upon  the  subject, 
and  in  support  of  this  view  must 
be  borne  in  mind  Mr  Pitt's  well- 
known  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  claims.  Lord  Stanhope, 
however,  explicitly  denies  the  state- 
ment. He  tells  us,  touching  the 
interview  with  Grattan,  that  Pitt 
was  "  fully  determined  not  to 
pledge  himself  or  the  Cabinet  as 
to  their  future  course."  More- 
over, in  the  debate  of  17th  March 
1800  upon  the  Union,  Lord  Fitz- 
william himself  alluded  to  the 
subject,  and  admitted  that  he  had 
assumed  the  government  of  Ire^ 
land  "  under  orders,  clearly  un- 
derstood by  me,  not  to  give  rise  to 
or  bring  forward  the  question  of 
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Catholic  emancipation  on  the  part 
of  Government."  It  is  true  that 
he  declared  in  the  same  speech 
that  he  had  at  the  same  time 
entered  his  "protest  against  re- 
sisting the  question  if  it  should 
be  brought  forward  from  any  other 
quarter,"  and  had  distinctly  de- 
clared that  in  that  case  it  should 
receive  his  "  full  support."  Lord 
Grenville,  however,  who  followed 
him  in  the  debate,  had  "no  re- 
collection of  any  such  protest," 
which  Lord  Fitzwilliam  then  stated 
to  have  been  only  verbal. — (Plow- 
den,  vol.  iii.  pp.  928,  929.)  Some 
little  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
matter  by  a  reference  to  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  speech  upon  this 
occasion,  wherein  he  sdleges  as 
a  reason  for  his  accepting  such 
"  orders,"  that  he  "  yielded  to  the 
argument  of  not  wishing  to  en- 
tangle Government  in  difficulties 
upon  the  subject  a4,  that  period" 
It  is  probable  that  the  objections 
of  the  Government  were  not  so 
much  to  the  abstract  merits  of 
Catholic  emancipation  itself,  as  to 
the  inexpediency  of  entering  upon 
a  question  sure  to  excite  so  much 
of  religious  animosity — in  a  coun- 
try where  religious  animosities  are 
of  an  exaggerated  kind — at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  whole  attention 
and  energies  of  Government  and 
people  were  concentrated  upon  a 
foicign  war.  Pitt  had  at  that 
time  the  "  Act  of  Union "  in 
view,  and  the  great  probability  is 
that  his  hope  and  intention  was  to 
smooth  the  way  for  that  union 
which  he  believed  to  be  so  desir- 
able for  both  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  by  accompanying  it  with 
concessions  which  should  con- 
ciliate and  satisfy  the  Catholics. 
But  he  was  not  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  question  at  a  moment 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
judged  to  be  inopportune,  for 
reasons  wholly  outside   the  ques- 


tion itself.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had 
no  sooner  arrived  in  Ireland  than 
he  seems  to  have  forgotten  the 
wish  not  to  "entangle  Govern- 
ment in  difficulties  upon  the 
subject,"  for  he  gave  such  encour- 
agement to  the  supporters  of 
Catholic  emancipation  that  Grat- 
tan  promptly  introduced  his  bill, 
and  then  ensued  the  "  tyranny  "  of 
the  British  Government  of  whieh 
Mr  Gladstone  complains.  It  con- 
sisted in  their  adherence  to  their 
determination  not  to  entertain  the 
Catholic  question  at  that  moment, 
and  their  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
who  had  practically  forced  it  upon 
them. 

Be  it  observed,  moreover,  that 
the  Cabinet  were  entirely  unan- 
imous in  their  action,  and,  as  Lord 
Stanhope  observes,  "the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Lord  Spenser^  and  Mr 
Windham  were  men  of  high  feel- 
ing and  unblemished  honour.  They 
had  long  been  the  friends  and  allies 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  yet  they, 
with  whatever  reluctance,  con- 
curred  in  the  necessity  of  his  recaU^ 
and  rejnained  in  office  as  the  col- 
leagues of  Mr  Pitt"  An  attempt 
has  been  made  by  several  histori- 
ans of  these  events  to  show  that 
the  Catholic  question  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  recall,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Beresf  ord 
influence,  and  that  of  other  officials 
connected  with  the  old  and  corrupt 
system,  whom  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
had  dismissed.  As  Lord  Fitz- 
william has  himself  endorsed  this 
view,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while 
to  record  the  fact  stated  by  Lord 
Stanhope  (vol.  ii.  p.  291),  and 
taken  from  Pitt's  own  memoran- 
dum, that  the  Minister  had  made 
several  conditions  which  were  to 
be  indispensable  in  the  event  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's  assumption  of 
the  Irish  viceroyalty.  Among 
these  were :  Ist^  "A  full  explana- 
tion that  all  idea  of  a  new  system 
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of  measures  or  of  new  principles 
of  government  in  Ireland  is 
disclaimed  and  abandoned ;  2d, 
Complete  security  that  Lord  Fitz- 
gibbon  and  all  the  supporters  of 
GovernmerU  in  Ireland  shall  not 
he  displaced;  3d,  That  a  place 
shall  be  found  for  Lord  Westmor- 
land, the  then  Viceroy,  so  that  it 
might  be  evident  that  the  new 
appointment  was  not  intended  as 
a  slight  to  that  nobleman."  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  landed  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  was  ill  all  the  next  day, 
and  on  Wednesday  sent  notice  of 
dismissal  to  Beresford  and  Cooke, 
two  of  the  "  supporters  "  to  whom 
Pitt  had  alluded.  Pitt  may  have 
been  wrong  in  making  the  condi- 
tion; but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Lord  Fitzwilliam  acted  with 
precipitate  indiscretion  in  this 
matter,  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
this  action,  and  the  offence  given 
to  the  Protestants  by  his  conduct 
upon  the  Catholic  question,  may 
have  both  had  their  weight  in 
determining  the  decision  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  continuance  in 
office  of  Portland  and  his  friends 
disproves  the  assertion  that  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  recall  was  "regard- 
ed with  horror  by  every  Liberal 
statesman  in  the  country.''  It 
is  beyond  dispute  that  it  was 
received  with  indignation  by  the 
Irish  Catholics  and  their  sym- 
pathisers. But  it  is  a  misuse  of 
words  to  call  it  a  "  tyranny."  Mr 
Pitt  had  determined  that  emanci- 
pation could  not  be  given  at  this 
moment ;  and  to  retain  a  Viceroy 
who  desired  to  give  it  his  "full 
support,"  would  have  been  as  im- 
possible as  for  Mr  Gladstone  to 
have  retained  in  his  Cabinet  Mr 
Chamberlain  and  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan,  when  he  had  resolved  to 
give  to  Ireland  that  "  Home  Rule" 
in  which  they  could  not  concur. 
It  is  worse  than  a  misuse  of  words 
to  pretend  and  to  allege  that  all 


the  troubles  of  subsequent  years 
sprang  from  the  recall  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam.  There  were,  after 
all,  two  sides  to  the  Catholic 
claims.  Mr  Froude  (vol.  iii.  p. 
145)  well  observes,  that  "  the  first 
argument  for  admitting  the  Catho- 
lics to  the  constitution  had  been 
their  approved  loyalty.  Now,  the 
argument  was  their  disloyalty, 
which  no  other  remedy  would 
remove."  But  whether  or  not  it 
would  have  been  right,  wise,  and 
politic  to  have  conceded  Catholic 
emancipation  in  1795,  and  whether 
or  not,  in  the  then  state  of  feeling 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
in  Ireland,  and  in  a  moment  of 
national  trial  and  national  peril,  it 
could  have  been  fairly  considered, 
and  so  great  a  cluuige  between 
the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
religions  effected  without  danger, 
it  is  beyond  all  question  a  complete 
and  unwarrantable  perversion  of 
history  to  attribute  to  its  refusal 
the  unhappy  events  which  occurred 
between  1795  and  1799. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  cruel  im- 
putation upon  the  Catholics,  that 
they  became  rebels  because  the 
consideration  of  their  claims  was 
postponed,  which  is  what  Mr 
Gladstone's  words  appear  to  imply. 
What  I  do  say  is,  that  no  impartial 
man  can  read  the  history  of  the 
period  between  1790  and  1798 
without  perceiving  that  the  episode 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  recall  (how- 
ever important  in  itself  at  the 
moment),  was  a  very  small  portion 
of  that  history.  During  that 
period  the  French  Revolution  shook 
the  whole  framework  of  European 
government.  Kings  trembled  upon 
their  thrones  —  strong  Govern- 
ments were  alarmed — religion  it- 
self was  assailed  —  revolutionary 
doctrines  were  everywhere  preach- 
ed, and  under  the  attractive  name 
of  Liberty,  the  wildest  theories 
of  republican  socialism  were  pro- 
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mulgated  and  adopted,  alike  by 
honest  enthusiasts  and  dishonest 
schemers. 

Ireland,  filled  with  an  impulsive 
and  excitable  people,  was  not  like- 
ly to  escape  the  general  infection ; 
unhappily,  it  fell  upon  a  soil  al- 
ready predisposed  to  receive  the 
noxious  seeds.  Long  before  the 
days  of  Lord  FitzwHliam,  secret 
societies  and  illegal  clubs  had  been 
the  favourite  pastime  of  disaffected 
Irishmen.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  "  United  Irishmen,"  who 
sprang  into  existence  after  the 
French  Revolution,  and  were  in- 
spired by  its  principles.  It  was 
in  1791  that  this  body  commenced 
operations,  and  Wolfe  Tone 
(prompted,  as  he  has  told  us,  by 
"hatred  to  England")  had  been 
successfully  preaching  treason  long 
before  1795. 

Ireland  was  in  fact  a  hotbed  of 
sedition  when  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
arrived.  It  may  be  that  his  policy 
of  concession  would  have  postponed 
the  rebellion.  It  may  even  be, 
and  probably  is,  the  truth  that  his 
recall  hastened  it,  and  strength- 
ened the  disaffected  party,  by  en- 
abling them  to  appeal  to  the  Cath- 
olics to  join  in  the  attack  upon  a 
Government  which  refused  them 
equal  rights  of  citizenship.  But 
it  is  not  true  that  the  "  discontent " 
of  which  Mr  Gladstone  speaks  was 
"  begotten  "  by  the  "  tyranny  "  of 
Lord  FitzwilHam's  recall.  It  is 
not  true  that  loyal  men.  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  became  disloyal  on 
that  account ;  nor  is  it  either  just 
or  patriotic  to  accuse  the  Ministry 
of  Mr  Pitt  of  "  arbitrary  govern- 
ment "  because  they  took  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  repress  and  subdue  a 
rebellious  and  incendiary  spirit, 
which  threatened  the  very  exist- 
ence of  their  country.  If  other 
statesmen  in  more  recent  times  had 
been,  equally  firm  and  courageous 
in  their  determination  to  put  down 


illegal  societies  and  protect  those 
who  obeyed  from  those  who  defied 
the  law,  it  might  have  been  better 
for  Ireland  to^ay.  I  have  already 
called  attention  to  some  of  the 
treasonable  and  mischievous  soci- 
eties which  troubled  the  peace  of 
Ireland  subsequently  to  1782. 
Those  who  still  doubt  will  do  well 
to  read  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
Attorney-General  on  the  20th  May 
1796,  wherein  he  gave  an  historical 
detail  of  the  outrageous  proceed- 
ings of  the  "  Defenders,"  commenc- 
ing with  the  year  1790;  and  as 
regards  the  fact  that  treason  was 
rife  long  before  1795,  indubitable 
proof  is  afforded  by  the  Report  of 
the  Secret  Committee,  both  of  the 
Irish  Lords  and  Commons,  which 
sat  upon  the  subject  in  1798.  In 
confirming  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mons, the  Lords  unanimously  re- 
solved that  "they  were  fully  sat- 
isfied and  convinced,  from  the 
evidence  laid  before  them,  that  a 
traitorous  and  alarming  conspiracy 
has  been  formed  for  the  subversion 
of  the  established  laws  and  consti- 
tution, and  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  anarchy,  plunder,  and 
confusion  similar  to  that  which 
had  fatally  prevailed  in  France." 
They  went  on  to  state  that  "it 
appeared  distinctly  to  them  that 
such  a  system  was  ths  first  and 
fundamental  object  of  these  socie- 
ties, at  their  original  institution  in 
the  summer  of  1791 ;  and  that  the 
attainment  of  what  were  called 
Parliamentary  Reform  and  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  were  and  con- 
tinued to  be  holden  out  by  them 
m^erely  aa  a  pretence  for  their  asso- 
ciations, and  with  a  view  to  seduce 
persons  who  were  not  apprised  of 
their  traitorous  designs  to  unite 
with  them."  In  his  speech  upon 
the  Union,  Lord  Clare  said  that 
he  could  "  state  with  perfect  confi- 
dence that  the  seditious  and  trea- 
sonable conspiracies  which    have 
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brought  this  country  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  are  the  natural  offspring 
of  the  adjustment  of  1782."  This 
is  one  extreme,  of  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone's -extravagant  praise  of  the 
same  "adjustment"  is  the  other. 
As  usual,  the  truth  is  probably  to 
be  found  between  the  two.  It  is 
absolutely  certain  that  the  con- 
spiracies in  question  were  not  pre- 
vented by  the  gift  of  "  independ- 
ence "to  the  Parliament  of  1782. 
It  is  not  so  certain  that  they  would 
not  have  existed,  at  least  to  the 
same  extent,  without  that  gift. 
What  I  take  to  be  shown  by  the 
facts  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  may  be  summed  up  thus  : 
1st,  That  Mr  Gladstone's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Parliament  from  1 782  to 
1800  as  a  "  regenerating  "  Parlia- 
ment, engaged  in  a  "beneficent 
undertaking,"  is  an  absolutely 
erroneous  and  inaccurate  descrip- 
tion, except  upon  the  supposition 
that  Grattan  and  the  "patriots," 
who  were  always  defeated  in  that 
Parliament,  were  invariably  wrong, 
and  the  British  Government,  who 
initiated  all  the  legislation  which 
that  Parliament  passed,  invariably 
right.  2d,  That  whatever  the 
merits  of  the  Fitzwilliam  contro- 
versy, the  recall  of  that  nobleman, 
though  it  may  have  aggravated, 
did  not  cause  the  discontent  which 
had  existed  long  before  it,  and 
which  would  have  culminated  in  a 
rebellion,  whether  or  not  Lord  Fitz- 
william had  been  recalled.  3d, 
That  the  "  arbitrary  government " 
of  the  British  Ministry  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  perilous 
times  with  which  they  had  to  deal, 
and  should  be  looked  upon  with  at 
least  as  much  leniency  as  Mr  Glad- 
stone's own  "  coercion  "  policy  be- 
tween 1880  and  1885. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  particu- 
larise the  events  of  the  unhappy 
years  1796-98,  save  by  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  the  Parlia- 


ment which  has  been  held  up  to 
our  admiration.  In  1795,  as  soon 
as  the  Government  had  declared 
against  Catholic  emancipation, 
they  negatived  Grattan's  bill  by 
a  large  majority.  They  defeated 
by  158  to  48  his  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  country ;  and  in  their  subse- 
quent sessions  they  still  resisted 
every  proposal  for  Reform,  whilst 
in  the  last  division  upon  the  Cath- 
olic claims,  only  19  members  were 
found  to  support  them. 

Mr  Plowden,  who  wrote  in  1803, 
thus  describes  this  Parliament : — 

"The  ready  adoption  and  support 
which  the  majority  m  Parliament  had, 
in  the  first  days  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
administration,  given  to  his  proposed 
system  of  measures,  and  their  unstead- 
iness and  instant  temversation  upon 
the  change  of  men,  filled  the  people 
of  Ireland  with  mistrust  and  jealous- 
ies that  have  never  completely  sub- 
sided to  the  present  hour.  They 
looked  up  no  longer  with  any  degree 
of  confidence  to  the  persons  who  were 
ready  to  barter  their  rights  and  in- 
terests to  every  set  of  men  that  could 
reward  their  ductility  and  subservi- 
ence.*' 

I  cannot  leave  the  evidence  as 
to  the  character  of  this  Irish  Par- 
liament without  two  quotations 
from  Mr  Grattan,  which  I  respect- 
fully recommend  to  Mr  Gladstone's 
consideration.  Upon  one  occasion 
he  described  it  as  "an  assembly 
whose  restricted  constitution  ex- 
cluded freedom,  and  whose  servile 
compliances  had  collected  upon  the 
country  an  accumulation  of  calam- 
ities." And,  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1790 — ten  years  before  the 
Union — he  spoke  thus  : — 

"What  has  our  renewed  constitu- 
tion as  yet  produced  ?  A  Place  Bill  ? 
No.  A  Pension  Bill?  No.  Any 
great  or  good  measures  f  No,  But  a 
City  Police  Bill,  a  Press  Bill,  a  Riot 
Act ;  great  increase  of  pensions  ;  four- 
teen new  places  for  members  of  Par- 
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liament,  and  a  most  notorious  and  cor- 
rupt sale  of  peerages.  Where  will 
thw  end  1 " 

I  might  accumulate  evidence 
upon  the  same  subject,  but  I  think 
I  have  said  enough  to  prove  to  any 
impartial  mind  that  the  Irish  Par- 
liament of  1782-1800  is  hardly 
deserving  of  Mr  Gladstone's  ex- 
travagant eulogium,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  one  with  which 
"  Ireland  was  satisfied." 

The  third  series  of  statements 
to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention 
are  those  respecting  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Union  in  1800.  It  is 
due  to  Mr  Gladstone  to  chronicle 
the  fact  that  in  his  second  Edin- 
burgh speech  he  used  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Un- 
ion;" and  went  on  to  say  that 
"the  repeal  of  the  Union  means 
the  permitted  revival  of  the  old 
original  National  Parliament  of 
Ireland,"  &c.  It  may  well  be  con- 
tended that,  as  the  principal  effect 
of  the  Act  of  Union  was  to  put  an 
end  to  the  separate  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  and  that  Mr  Gladstone's 
proposed  legislation  was  accepted 
by  the  Nationalists  as  about  to 
revive,  in  some  shape  or  other, .  a 
separate  Parliament,  it  came  with- 
in measurable  distance  of  the  re- 
peal of  an  Act  the  chief  provision 
of  which  it  would  have  abrogated. 
This,  indeed,  was  the  opinion  of 
ao  less  a  personage  than  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Lord  Chancellor  in  1885, 
Lord  Selbome,  who,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  '  Times '  upon  the 
1st  May  in  the  present  year,  re- 
marked that  "Mr  Gladstone's 
scheme  is  really  a  repeal  of  the 
Union."  But  having  given  Mr 
Gladstone  fair-play  in  quoting  his 
denial  of  this  fact,  let  us  go  on  to 
see  how  he  speaks  of  that  Act  of 


Union  which  he  will  not  consent 
to  repeal. 

He  tells  the  people  of  Glasgow 
that — 

"We  took  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land from  her  in  1800  by  fraud  and 
force  —  by  a  mixture  of  fraud  and 
force  as  (usgraceful  as  has  ever  been 
recorded  in  history.  .  .  .  Through 
the  executive  government  of  Eng- 
land," he  adds,  "  the  foulest  and  most 
monstrous  corruption,  joined  with  the 
grossest  intimidation,  was  exercised 
to  defile  the  minds  and  to  purchase 
the  votes  "  of  the  Irish  Parli^unent. 

At  Edinburgh  he  says  that — 

"  The  Act  of  Union  left  Ireland  in 
a  state  of  burning  indignation  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other ; 
but  the  mass  of  the  population,  the 
Boman  Catholic  population,  at  that 
time  were  without  omtnisation,  and 
had  no  power  to  make  theii*  senti- 
ments effective." 

At  Liverpool  we  have  the  same 
story — 

"I  know  of  no  blacker  or  fouler 
transaction  in  the  history  of  man 
than  the  making  of  the  Union.  Fraud 
is  bad,  and  force — violence  as  against 
right — is  bad  ;  but  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  detestable  than  anotiier, 
it  is  the  careful,  artful  combination  of 
force  and  fraud  applied  in  the  basest 
manner  to  the  attainment  of  an  end 
which  all  Ireland — for  the  exceptions 
might  almost  be  counted  on  your 
fingers  —  detested,  the  Protestants 
even  more  than  the  Eoman  Catholics. 
In  the  Irish  Parliament  there  were 
300  seats,  and  out  of  these  there  were 
116  placemen  and  pensioners.  The 
Government  of  Mr  Pitt  rewarded 
with  places  those  who  voted  for  them, 
and  took  away  the  pensions  of  those 
who  were  disposed  to  vote  against 
them.  .  .  .  That  the  detestable  Un- 
ion of  fraud  and  force  might  be  con- 
summated, the  bribe  was  held  out 
to  the  Boman  Catholic  bishops  and 
clergy,  in  the  hope  of  at  any  rate 
slackening  their  opposition,  that  if 
only  they  would  consent  to  the  Union 
it  should  be  followed  by  full  admich 
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aion  to  civil  privileges,  and  by  endow- 
ments, &c.,  &c.  Well,  I  have  heard 
of  more  bloody  proceedings,  —  the 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  was  a 
more  cruel  proceeding, — but  a  more 
base  proceedmg,  a  more  vile  proceed- 
ing, is  not  recorded,  in  my  judgment, 
upon  the  page  of  history,  than  the 
process  by  which  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment of  that  period  brought  about 
the  Union  with  Ireland." 

In  his  letter  to  Mr  Philip  Stan- 
hope, Mr  Gladstone  declares  his 
conviction  that,  as  the  late  Earl 
Stanhope  was  "a  man  of  liberal 
and  impartial  mind,  he  would  have 
stigmatised  as  it  deserved  the  in- 
famous history  of  the  Union  had 
it  fallen  within  his  period,"  and 
"truth  and  equity  would  have 
placed  him  on  our  side;"  whilst 
in  his  letter  to  Mr  George  Leveson- 
Gower  he  still  further  improves 
upon  his  vocabulary  of  abuse.  For- 
getting the  opinion  which  he  had 
expressed  at  Liverpool  that  in  nine 
out  of  ten  recent  subjects  of  legis- 
lation "  the  masses  had  been  right," 
or  perhaps  taking  the  view  that 
the  exception  in  the  present  case 
"proves  the  rule,"  Mr  Gladstone 
writes,  "  I  am  amazed  at  the  dead- 
ness  of  vulgar  opinion  to  the  black- 
gtiardism  and  baseness — ^no  words 
are  strong  enough — which  befoul 
the  whole  history  of  the  Union." 

"Force,"  "fraud,"  "baseness," 
"blackguardism,"  are  the  terms 
which  Mr  Gladstone  thinks  it  fit- 
ting to  employ  with  respect  to  the 
legislation  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
his  predecessors,  and  one,  too,  who 
in  his  dealings  with  Ireland  never 
displayed  other  than  a  liberal  and 
conciliatory  spirit.  The  use  of 
such  terms  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  the  emi- 
nent man  who  employs  them  has 
confined  his  studies  of  Irish  history 
to  the  writings  of  a  particular 
school  of  Irish  politicians,  and  the 
speeches  of  those  whose  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  paint  Eng- 


land and  her  statesmen  in  the 
darkest  possible  colours.  It  is 
impossible  to  surpass  the  violence 
of  the  language  in  which  the  con- 
duct of  our  country  and  her  Gov- 
ernment has  been  described  by 
such  speakers  and  writers.  Of  its 
justice  Mr  Gladstone  might  have 
judged  by  comparing  it  with  some 
of  the  attacks  of  the  "  Nationalist " 
press  upon  himself,  and  more  espe- 
cially upon  Lord  Spencer,  within 
the  last  two  years.  Great  allow- 
ance is  to  be  made  for  men  who 
write  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  belief  that  wrongs  have 
been  inflicted  upon  their  country. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  accuse  such 
writers  of  wilful  misstatements  or 
exaggeration.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  check  their 
narrations  by  reference  to  other 
and  more  impartial  accounts  of  the 
same  transactions.  It  may  be 
generous  towards  Ireland,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  just  towards  Eng- 
land, nor  conducive  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth,  to  accept 
without  question  all  the  accusa- 
tions of  anti-Unionist  writers,  and 
to  assume  (as  Mr  -Gladstone  ap- 
pears to  have  done)  the  worst 
against  our  own  country  and  the 
statesmen  who  directed  her  policy. 
Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  dispel 
the  illusion  that  the  late  Earl 
Stanhope,  had  he  now  been  alive, 
would  have  been  on  Mr  Glad- 
stone's side,  and  would  have  en- 
dorsed his  abuse  of  the  conduct 
of  those  who  passed  the  Act  of 
Union.  In  his  history  of  the 
year  a.d.  1707,  Lord  Stanhope 
speaks  of  the  Union  with  Scotland 
as  "  a  great  and  healing  measure; " 
and  with  regard  to  the  allegation 
of  bribery  against  the  members  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  remarks 
that  "  exactly  the  same  allegation, 
and  on  just  as  f^msy  grounds^  was, 
on  occasion  of  the  Irish  Union, 
a     century     afterwards,    brought 
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against  the  members  of  the  Irish 
Parliament/'  But  this  is  not  all. 
Although  it  is  true  that  the  "  his- 
tory of  the  Union  "  was  not  written 
by  Lord  Stanhope,  it  seems  to 
have  escaped  Mr  Gladstone's  mem- 
ory that  the  same  noble  historian 
has  given  to  the  world  the  'life 
of  William  Pitt,'  in  which  much 
of  that  history  of  necessity  came 
before  him.  Is  there  anything  to 
justify  the  belief  that  he  considered 
the  term  "  infamous  "  as  one  which 
could  fairly  be  applied  to  that  his- 
tory ?  Not  one  fine.  Lord  Stan- 
hope describes  Mr  Pitt's  endeavours 
to  remove  the  shackles  and  restric- 
tions upon  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Protectionist  opposition 
which  he  encountered  from  Fox 
and  his  followers.  He  relates  in 
detail  the  episode  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william's  mission  and  recall  (with 
which  I  have  already  dealt),  and 
he  tells  us  that  Pitt  thought  that 
"  a  new  and  comprehensive  and 
healing  measure  must  be  tried — 
an  Act  of  Union,  which  should 
raise  the  minds  of  Irishmen  from 
local  to  imperial  aims,  which 
should  blend  the  two  legislatures, 
and  if  possible  also  the  two  nations, 
into  one."  Then,  speaking  of  the 
change  in  Irish  public  opinion 
upon  the  subject  in  1800,  Lord 
Stanhope  says  :  "  Meanwhile  the 
Irish  people  became  better  in- 
formed as  to  the  project,  and  the 
strong  arguments  in  its  support 
began  in  various  quarters  to  pre- 
vail." From  one  end  of  his  history 
to  the  other  there  is  nothing  which 
affords  the  least  justification  for 
the  assumption  that  he  would  have 
joined  Mr  Gladstone  in  his  vehe- 
ment denunciation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Union  was  carried. 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  for  one 
moment  denied  that  honours  and 
places  were  promised  and  given 
to  no  inconsiderable  extent.  This 
is  really  the  one  foundation  upon 


which  rests  the  huge  superstruc- 
ture of  "fraud,  force,  baseness, 
and  blackguardism,"  which  Mr 
Gladstone  has  built  up  before  our 
wondering  eyes. 

But  even  this  crime  of  "  bribery 
and  corruption"  has  been  not  a  little 
exaggerated,  and  must  be  judged 
with  a  fair  consideration  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  case.  To  some 
people  it  may  seem  a  little  hard 
that  a  British  Minister  should  vent 
all  his  wrath  upon  his  countrymen 
for  their  misbehaviour  in  giving, 
and  none  upon  the  immaculate 
patriots  who  received,  the  honours 
and  places  for  which  their  votes 
are  said  to  have  been  bartered. 
It  argues  a  low  state  of  public 
morals,  a  want  of  patriotism,  and 
a  grievous  laxity  of  principle,  if, 
for  the  sake  of  such  considerations, 
a  majority  of  Irish  representatives 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  best 
interests  of  their  country,  and  to 
support  a  measure  which  robbed 
her  of  her  "old  National  Parlia- 
ment," and  inflicted  upon  her  such 
injuries  as  are  now  alleged.  I  am 
inclined  to  take  a  more  favourable 
view  of  Irish  natura  As  to  the 
statement  that  money  payments 
were  made  for  votes,  Lord  Stan- 
hope tells  us  that  "to  any  large 
extent  the  allegation  does  not  seem 
true.  There  were  certainly  some 
payments  of  money  on  bo^  sides. 
There  was  a  stock -purse  of  the 
Opposition  chiefs  furnished  by  sub- 
scription, also  a  demand  from  time 
to  time  of  secret  supplies  from  the 
Treasury.  But  these  secret  sup- 
plies, as  confidential  notes  have 
since  disclosed,  were  on  no  con- 
siderable scale,"  and  this  fund,  as 
Lord  Stanhope  reminds  us,  was 
not  applicable  only  to  bribes  to 
members  of  Parliament  (if  such 
were  given),  but  "  there  were  con- 
spiracies to  trace,  and,  in  a  lower 
class  of  life,  runners  and  informers 
to  pay."     As  of  bribes,  so  of  in- 
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timidation,  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that,  however  it  may  be  al- 
tered at  the  present  day,  the  Irish 
nature  and  the  Irish  language  of 
1799-1800  was  somewhat  prone 
to  exaggeration. 

''He  had  good  reason  to  believe,*' 
said  Mr  Barrington,  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  "that  corrupt 
and  unconstitutional  means  had  been 
used  by  the  noble  lord  to  individuals 
of  the  Irish  Parliament.  Some  of. 
those  means  were  open  and  avowed : 
two  of  the  oldest,  most  respectable, 
and  most  beloved  officers  of  the  Crown 
had  been  dwpkced,  because  they  pre- 
sumed  to  hint  an  opinion  adverse 
to  the  stripling's  dictates,  on  a  sub- 
ject where  their  country  was  at 
stake." 

Mr  Plunket  was  even  more 
vehement  in  his  language  in  de- 
nouncing the  "black  corruption" 
of  the  Castle.  He  alluded  to  men 
who  had  been  dismissed  "  because 
they  dared  to  express  a  sentiment 
in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  their 
country,"  and  because  they  "re- 
fused to  co-operate  in  the  dirty  job 
of  a  dirty  administration." 

But  what  was  the  cause  and 
foundation  of  this  outbreak  of  in- 
dignant patriotism?  Sir  John 
Pamell,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Mr  Fitzgerald,  the 
Puisne  Sergeant,  could  not  con- 
scientiously support  the  Union 
proposed  by  the  Government  of 
which  they  were  members,  and 
consequently  had  to  leave  the 
Government.  We  have  had  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind  in  mod- 
em times,  and  no  one,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  charged  a  Prime 
Minister  with  the  practice  of  "  in- 
timidation "  or  "  black  corruption  " 
because  he  has  not  felt  able  to  re- 
tain as  members  of  his  Government 
persons  who  objected  to  its  policy. 
Lord  Castlereagh  justly  observed, 
in  reply  to  these  infuriated  patri- 
ots, that  "  if  the  Minister  must  re- 


tain those  persons  who  are  hostile 
to  his  measure,  because  such  is  the 
will  of  a  faction,  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Crown,  and  with  it 
the  constitution  itself,  were  at  an 
end." 

But  what  with  regard  to  the 
bestowal  of  places  and  honours? 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Sir  J.  Blaquiere, 
Lord  Hawkesley,  and  others,  in 
their  places  in  Parliament,  strong- 
ly denied  the  charges  of  corrup- 
tion. Still  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  peerages  and  places  were  pro- 
mised and  given  which  would  not 
have  been  bestowed  if  the  recipi- 
ents had  not  supported  the  meas- 
ure of  the  Government.  We  must 
endeavour  to  look  fairly  at  the 
question  from  every  point  of  view. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
would  of  necessity  diminish  the 
importance,  and,  in  some  other  re- 
spects, prejudicially  affect  the  pos- 
ition, of  those  members  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
who  would  not  find  places  in  the 
United  Legislature.  Moreover, 
there  must  be  taken  into  account 
the  abolition  of  places  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Irish  Parliament, 
which  would  of  necessity  follow 
its  disappearance;  and,  beyond 
these  considerations  is  to  be  re- 
membered the  desire  on  the  part 
of  English  statesmen  to  show  that, 
in  the  furtherance  of  a  measure 
which  the  Government  believed  to 
be  for  the  great  and  substantial 
benefit  of  both  countries,  there 
was  every  wish  and  intention  to 
conciliate  Irish  national  feeling, 
and  to  meet  with  a  liberal  response 
every  individual  claim  that  might 
be  advanced.  Some  allowance, 
therefore,  may  be  made  for  those 
who  yielded  to  the  earnest  solici- 
tations of  Irish  patriots  for  recog- 
nition; nor  is  it  necessary,  in 
judging  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
latter,  to  endorse,  absolutely  and 
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completely,  the  saying  of  Charles 
Fox  as  to  the  propensity  of  Irish- 
men to  desire  jobs  either  for  them- 
selves or  for  their  country.  It 
may  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
the  case,  that  many  Irishmen,  be- 
lieving the  Union  to  be  desirable, 
and  being  therefore  willing  to  sup- 
port it,  deemed  it  at  the  same 
time  allowable  to  make  the  best 
bargain  they  could  for  themselves, 
and  obtain  as  high  a  "  compensa- 
tion "  as  possible  for  their  loss  of 
place  or  position.  Their  conduct 
is,  of  course,  to  be  condemned; 
but  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  charge  of  having  believed 
the  Union  to  be  injurious  to  their 
country,  and  to  have  sacrificed  her 
interests  by  the  sale  of  their  votes. 
I  am  not  attempting  to  deny  that 
bargains  were  made  and  corrup- 
tion practised  in  order  to  secure 
the  passing  of  the  Union ;  but  I 
maintain  that  there  has  been  an 
immense  amount  of  exaggeration 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  the 
British  Government  of  the  day 
found  so  much  corruption  in  the 
system  previously  existing  in  Ire- 
land, that  they  were  in  fact  al- 
most forced  to  "fight  fire  by 
fire."  Certainly,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Grattan,  Curran,  and  the 
Irish  "patriots"  of  the  day,  the 
practice  of  corruption  did  not 
commence  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Union  measure,  but 
had  been  part  and  parcel  of  the 
system  of  "Castle"  government 
ever  since  and  long  anterior  to  the 
"constitution"  of  1782.  It  is 
better  to  look  facts  calmly  in  the 
face,  and  to  admit  that  there  is 
very  little  doubt  of  the  fact. 
"  Corruption  " — that  is  to  say,  the 
retention  of  a  parliamentary  ma- 
jority by  means  of  Government 
patronage  and  the  return  of 
"  placemen  "  to  Parliament — must 
and  will  always  prevail  in  such 
circumstances  as  those  which  sur- 


rounded the  miscalled  "National 
Parliament"  in  Ireland. 

Given  two  countries,  one  of 
which  is  the  lai^er  and  stronger, 
but  both  of  which  are  subject  to 
the  sovereignty  of  one  king,  and 
if  a  separate  Parliament  is  to  ex- 
ist in  each,  that  of  the  weaker 
country  must,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  be  subservieAt  to  the 
stronger.  Either  it  must  exist, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  earlier 
history  of  Irish  Parliaments,  solely 
as  a  convenient  machine  for  regis- 
tering the  edicts  of  the  sovereign 
and  his  Government,  or  the  latter 
must  possess  a  majority  in  the  Par- 
liament itself  suf^ciently  strong  to 
prevent  the  clashing  of  the  two  as- 
semblies. It  argues  no  exceptional 
weakness  or  depravity  in  Irish 
nature,  that  in  the  Parliaments 
of  that  country  Ministerial  majori- 
ties were  obtained  by  the  bestowal 
of  patronage  for  that  purpose.  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  case ;  and  al- 
though the  system  furnished  a 
fruitful  topic  for  patriotic  declam- 
ation, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
Government  could  have  been  car- 
ried on  without  it. 

But  as  regards  the  Union,  Mr 
Gladstone's  vehement  language 
makes  it  desirable  to  institute  a 
more  particular  investigation.  One 
part  of  the  charge  of  wholesale 
bribery  rests  upon  the  "  compensa- 
tions" paid  to  the  proprietors  of 
borougha  These  compensations 
may  have  been  right  or  wrong; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  indiscriminately  i)aid  to 
the  opponents  and  supporters  of 
the  Act  of  Union,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  desciibed  as  bribes 
for  support.  Lord  Downshire, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  seven 
seats,  received £5 2, 500 — at  the  rate 
of  £7600  per  seat.  But  Lord 
Downshire  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  the  Union. 
Lord  Ely,  who  supported  it,  re- 
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ceived  at  the  same  rate  £45,000  for 
his  six  seats ;  and  other  proprietors 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Then,  as  regards  pensions,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  great  majority, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  pensions 
given  were  in  respect  of  places  in 
connection  with  the  Parliament — 
of  which  there  were  a  very  large 
number — ^which,  of  course,  perished 
with  the  Parliament,  but  the  hold- 
ers of  which  were  held  to  have  a 
claim  to  be  pensioned.    The  names 
of  these  persons — between  200  and 
300  in  number — ^will  be  found  in 
a  return  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and   dated   28th  June 
1842.     It  is  clear,  that  whilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  those  who  think  with 
Mr  Gladstone  may   denounce  as 
bribery,    corruption,    and    "base- 
ness" this  granting   of   pensions 
and  payment  of  "  compensations  " 
to  the  proprietors  of  boroughs,  it 
is  open  to  the  friends  of  the  Act 
of  XTnion,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
speak  of  these  transactions  as  an 
instance  of  the  desire  of  British 
statesmen  that  all  Irishmen  who 
had  personal  interests  which  would 
be   prejudicially   affected    by  the 
proposed    legi^tion,    should    be 
treated    with    liberal    generosity. 
The  lavish  bestowal  of  peerages 
and  other  honours  may,  of  course, 
be  censured  by  the  one,  and  palli- 
ated, if  not  defended,  by  the  other 
party,  upon  much  the  same  prin- 
ciple.    After  all — and  this  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  judging  of  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's invective  —  much  depends 
upon  the  motives  and  intentions  of 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
passing    of    the   Act    of    Union. 
They    had    undoubtedly   to    deal 
with   men  who,   themselves   part 
and  parcel  of   a  corrupt  system, 
were  bound   to  the  maintenance 
of  that  system  by  strong  ties  of 
self-interest.    If  the  authors  of  the 
Act   of    Union  honestly  believed 


that  it  was  the  only  solution  of 
the    questions   by   which   Ireland 
had  so  long  been  convulsed;    if, 
recognising  the  absurdity  of  term- 
ing that  a  "national"  Parliament 
from  which  the  vast  majority  of 
the  nation  were  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion,  they  deemed 
it  better  for  Ireland  as  well  as 
Great   Britain  that  there  should 
be  but  one  United  Parliament,  in 
which  eventually  men  of  each  na- 
tion should  sit  together  without 
any  such  exclusion;   and  if  they 
felt  that  the  position  of  Irishmen 
would  be  raised  rather  than  low- 
ered by  an  alteration  which  gave 
them  a  more  direct  share  in  the 
representative  government  of  the 
empire, — there  is  surely  some  ex- 
cuse  for  them    if   they  used   all 
the  means  at  their  command  to 
bring  to  the  same  way  of  thinking 
men  of  pliable  disposition  and  easy 
political    consciences,   whose    per- 
sonal interest  would  otherwise  have 
caused  them  to  oppose  the  measure. 
That  such  opinions  were  held  and 
professed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Union   can   hardly   be  contested. 
I  have  quoted  Mr  Pitt's  views  as 
described  by  Lord  Stanhope.     It 
is  worth  while  to  record  the  words 
of  Lord  Glare  in  his  speech  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1800:— 

"  We  are  told,  by  giving  up  a  sepa- 
rate Government,  and  separate  Par- 
liament, we  sacrifice  national  dignity 
and  independence.  ...  Is  the  dig- 
nity and  independence  of  Ireland  to 
consist  in  the  continued  depression 
and  unredeemed  barbarism  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  and  the 
factious  contentions  of  a  puny  and 
rapacious  oligarchv,  who  consider  the 
Irish  nation  as  their  political  inher- 
itance, and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
public  peace  and  happiness  to  their 
insatiate  love  of  patronage  and  power? 
I  hope  I  feel  as  oecomes  a  true  Irish- 
man, for  the  dignity  and  independ- 
ence of  my  country,  and  therefore  I 
would  elevate  her  to  her  proper  sta- 
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tion  ill  the  rank  of  civilised  nations. 
I  wish  to  advance  her  from  the  de- 
graded post  of  a  mercenary  province 
to  the  proud  station  of  an  integral 
and  governing  member  of  the  great- 
est empire  in  the  world.  I  wish  to 
withdraw  the  higher  orders  of  my 
countrymen  from  the  narrow  and  cor- 
rupted sphei*e  of  Irish  politics,  and 
to  direct  their  attention  to  objects  of 
national  importance/' 

Lord  Glare  has  been  much  ab- 
used by  Irish  "patriots,"  but    I 
question    whether    more    sensible 
and    patriotic    words    have    ever 
been  uttered  by  an  Irish  states- 
man.     It  is  idle  to  conceal  the 
fact,  that  the  experience  of  eigh- 
teen  years,    since    the    "  adjust- 
ment" of  1782,  had  shown,  first, 
that    the    difficulties    of    govern- 
ment were  enormously  increased 
by  the  coexistence  of  two  Parlia- 
ments ;  and  secondly,  that  no  con- 
cession to  Catholic  claims  was  to 
be  expected  from  that  Irish  Par- 
liament, which,  by  its  continual  re- 
fusal of  the  same,  had  given  an- 
other proof  of   the  truth  of   Mr 
Froude's  opinion  (vol.  iii.  p.  561), 
that    it   had  become   "  the   most 
mischievous    parody   of    a   repre- 
sentative   legislature    which    the 
world  has  ever  seen."     Mr  Glad- 
stone speaks  of  "the  bribe  held 
out  to  the  Roman  Gatholic  bishops 
and   clergy "   for   the   purpose   of 
"slackening  their  opposition. "  This 
is  another  instance  of  severe  and 
unjust  judgment  passed  upon  very 
insufficient  evidence.     So  far  as  I 
can  discover,  the  only  foundation 
for  this  imputation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Mr  Pitt,  being  in  favour  of 
concessions  to  the  Gatholics,  doubt- 
less  believed,  and   probably   inti- 
mated his  belief,  that  those  con- 
cessions were  more   likely  to   be 
obtained   from    a   United   Parlia- 
ment than  from  that  which  sat  in 
Dublin.      Lord    Gastlereagh'   also 
explicitly    stated    that    "it    was 
known   that  an  arrangement  for 


the  clergy,  both  Gatholic  and  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  had  been  long  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers."  That  this  intention 
was  not  carried  out  in  the  man- 
ner which  Mr  Pitt  desired,  and 
that  Gatholic  emancipation  was 
not  obtained  until  twenty -nine 
years  after  the  Act  of  Union, 
arose  from  circumstances  into 
which  I  need  not  here  enter ;  but 
they  were  such  as  cast  no  dis- 
credit upon  Mr  Pitt,  and  entirely 
fail  to  sustain  the  charge  of  broken 
promises. 

Upon  the  general  charge  of 
bribery,  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
the  words  of  Lord  Gastlereagh  on 
the  15th  February  1800  :— 

"  As  to  the  insinuation  that  the 
measure  of  Union  was  a  measure  of 
bribery;  if  bribery  and  public  ad- 
vantage were  synonymous,  he  readily 
admitted  it  to  be  a  measure  of  the 
most  comprehensive  bribery  that  ever 
was  produced.  It  bribed  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland,  by  offering  to 
embrace  them  within  the  pale  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  all  the  advantage  of 
British  commerce.  But  perhaps  there 
was  one  class  in  the  community  to 
which  our  Union  would  not  act  as 
a  bribe.  He  alluded  to  those  who 
called  themselves  lovers  of  liberty 
and  independence ;  of  that  liberty 
which  consisted  in  the  abdication  of 
the  British  constitution;  that  inde- 
pendence which  consisted  in  the  aban- 
donment of  British  connection.  He 
acknowledged  that  those  werb  bribes 

HE  WAS  NOT  PREPARED  TO  OFFER  : 

there  were  many  with  whom  he  was 
not  prepared  to  make  any  treaty  but 
the  treaty  of  the  law." 

With  this  quotation,  which  may 
perhaps  be  considered  not  inappli- 
cable to  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  moment,  I  pass  from  the 
question  of  bribery  to  the  allega- 
tions that  the  Act  of  Union  was 
"  detested  by  all  Ireland,  the  Pro- 
testants even  more  than  the  Bo- 
man  GathoUcs." 
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Let  us  examine  a  little  into  the 
evidence  upon  this  point.  Plow- 
den  informs  us  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  introduction  of  the 
measure,  ^^  never  was  there  so 
strong  an  opposition  of  conviction 
to  any  proposal  of  government  in 
that  kingdom,  never  so  transcend- 
ent a  necessity  for  carrying  it." 
He  goes  on  to  mention  the  cele- 
brated pamphlet  of  Mr  Cooke  in 
favour  of  the  Union,  and  tells  us 
that  as  many  as  thirty  pamphlets 
were  published  upon  the  subject 
before  the  end  of  December  1798. 
Public  attention  was  thus  called 
to  the  question,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  it  underwent  ample  dis- 
cussion, and  received  the  fullest 
consideration,  both  by  Parliament 
and  people,  before  it  became  law 
in  1800.  Plowden  further  in- 
forms us  that,  before  Parliament 
met  in  1799,  ^'so  great  indeed  was 
the  clamour  excited  by  the  idea 
of  Union,  that  the  general  voice 
seemed  to  reject  it  with  indigna- 
tion." But  he  subsequently  tells 
us  that,  before  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament in  the  following  year,  "  if 
the  Union  had  not  become  popu- 
lar, it  had  ceased  at  least  to  be 
generally  unpopular"  (vol.  iii.  p. 
983);  and  he  records  a  meeting 
at  Gal  way  (p.  919)  at  which  "the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  other  re- 
spectable individuals  warmly  de- 
clared in  favour  of  Union ; "  and  a 
speech  of  Hely  Hutchinson,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  a  similar  feel- 
ing in  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Kerry. 

It  is  not  only  to  such  reports,  or 
to  the  opinion  of  one  historian,  that 
we  can  refer  in  order  to  show  that 
the  allegations  as  to  the  universal 
unpopularity  of  the  Union,  so 
freely  made  by  the  "  Separatists  " 
of  to-day,  and  so  readily  endorsed 
by  Mr  Gladstone,  are  by  no  means 
to   be  accepted    as   unquestioned 


facts.  Common-sense  teUs  us  that 
it  was  very  unlikely  to  be  so,  when 
one  of  the  effects  of  the  retention 
of  a  separate  Parliament  would 
have  been  the  continued  exclusion 
from  political  rights  of  the  majority 
of  the  Irish  people.  It  is  doubt- 
less correct  to  say  that  it  was  the 
Protestants  rather  than  the  Catho- 
lics from  whom  came  the  most 
bitter  opposition  to  the  Union, 
and  for  a  very  excellent  reason. 
The  Parliament  which  was  to  be 
taken  away  was  composed  ex- 
clusively of  Protestants,  and  was 
one  of  the  means  by  which  "  Pro- 
testant ascendancy"  in  Ireland 
was  maintained.  One  of  the  main 
arguments  for  the  abolition  of  that 
Parliament  was,  that  in  it  only  a 
minority  of  the  Irish  people  was 
represented,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  expect  from  it  any  such 
concession  to  the  religion  of  the 
majority  as  would  give  them  a 
share  in  the  representation.  It 
required  no  bribe  or  corrupt  pro- 
mise to  show  this  to  the  CatJiolics ; 
and  although  Plowden  states  that 
in  1799  "  the  great  body  of  Eoman 
Catholics  had  rather  kept  them- 
selves back  upon  the  question,"  he 
goes  on  to  say  that,  somewhat 
later,  "  it  may,  indeed,  be  said  that 
a  very  great  preponderancy  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Union  existed  in  the 
Catholic  body,  particularly  in  their 
nobility,gentry,  and  clergy."  Those 
in  Dublm,  indeed,  joined  in  the 
opposition ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Dublin,  more  than  any 
other  place,  would  lose  by  the 
removal  of  the  Parliament,  and 
was  naturally  anxious  for  its  re- 
tention. But,  away  from  Dublin, 
the  facts  of  the  case  do  not  seem 
to  justify  Mr  Gladstone's  sweeping 
assertions.  Nothing  is^o  easy  as 
to  make  such  assertions,  and  doubt- 
less many  quotations  might  be 
brought  to  sustain  them,  because 
the  party  which  was  opposed  to 
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the  Union  was  active  and  power- 
ful, and  spared  no  pains  to  arouse 
popular  enthusiasm  by  appeals  to 
national  feelings.  When  we  come 
to  weigh  the  evidence,  we  shall 
find  that  there  was  a  considerable 
change  in  public  opinion,  when,  as 
Lord  Stanhope  says,  "the  Irish 
people  became  better  acquainted 
with  the  subject."  Lord  Oom- 
wallis  wrote  on  March  28th : 
"  From  everything  that  I  can 
learn,  the  opinion  of  the  loyal 
part  of  the  public  is  changing  fast 
in  favour  of  the  Union."  Again, 
on  August  13th,  he  says  of  the 
south  :  "  Li  general,  there  is  good 
disposition  towards  the  Govern- 
ment, and  cordial  approbation  of 
the  measure  of  Union.  This  senti- 
ment is  confined  to  no  particular 
class  of  men,  but  equally  pervades 
both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
bodies."  Massey  tells  us  (vol.  iv. 
p.  390)  that  the  result  of  the  tour 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  took 
through  the  island  was  **a  con- 
firmation of  the  opinion  which  he 
had  always  expressed,  that  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Union  were  chiefly 
those  who  had  an  immediate  in- 
terest in  the  maintenance  of  a 
local  Parliament."  It  is  quite 
true  that  petitions  were  presented 
against  the  Act  from  a  majority 
of  the  counties;  but  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was  able  to  state,  in  February 
1800,  that  "the  great  body  of  the 
landed  property  in  Ireland  had 
become  friendly  to  the  principle; 
for  the  property  of  those  who  had 
declared  in  favour  of  it  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  was,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  its  opponents, 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one.  Nineteen  counties,  whose 
superficial  contents  formed  five- 
sevenths  of  the  island,  had  come  for- 
ward in  its  support,"  and  seventy- 
four  declarations  had  been  present- 
ed to  the  same  effect.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  spoke  of  the  organisation  and 


active  exertions  of  its  leading  op- 
ponent   to    obtain    signatures   to 
petitions  against  the  Union,  facts 
which  are  abundantly  proved  by 
documentary    evidence.      He    ad- 
mitted that  the  counties  of  which 
he  had  spoken  were  not  unanimousy 
but  maintained  that  "  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  property  in  Uiose 
counties    decidedly  favoured   the 
Union,  and  that  most  of  the  com- 
mercial towns  in  the  kingdom  had 
also  declared  in  its  favour."     Ad- 
dresses in  support  of  the  measure, 
with  many  hundreds  of  signatures, 
were    also     presented    from     the 
Catholics  of  Waterford,  Wexford, 
Cork,     Leitrim,     Longford,     Tip- 
perary,     Kilkenny,     Roscommon, 
and  a  number   of    other    places. 
(See  Appendix  to  Plowden,  voL 
iii.)     A  reference  to  the  division- 
list  of  February  6,  1800,  will  be 
a  useful  commentary  upon  these 
statements.     The  minority  of  112 
against   the   Union  included    the 
pith  and  strength  of  the  Orange 
party,   and   many  representatives 
of  small  boroughs.     The  majority 
of  159  comprised  the  representa- 
tives of  the  cities  and  counties  of 
Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,   Gal- 
way,  Kerry,  Clare,  Mayo,  Long- 
ford, Leitrim,  Carlow,  Roscommon, 
Wejcford,  Queen's  County,  Down, 
Londonderry,    Antrim,    Armagh, 
Belfast,     and     other     important 
places.     With   these    lists   before 
us,  and  considering  the  other  facts 
to  which  I  have  called  attention, 
it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  there  was 
no  considerable  party  in  Ireland 
favourable  to  the  Union.     There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  party 
existed,  and  increased  in  numbers 
and   strength   as  people  came  to 
comprehend  the  strong  arguments 
which  could  be  adduced  to  show 
the  benefits  which  Ireland  might 
expect  from  the  measure.     These 
arguments  had  been  well  and  fuUy 
set  forth  in  Mr  Pitt's  speech  on 
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January  23  and  31,  1799,  which 
were  widely  circulated  throughout 
the  country,  and  probably  aided  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  public 
opinion.  But  perhaps  no  better 
summary  of  the  expected  benefits 
and  of  the  general  position  of  the 
question  can  be  found  than  that 
contained  in  the  speech  of  Chief 
Baron  Yelverton  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords  on  the  22d  March  1800  :— 

"  The  great  value,"  he  said,  "  of  the 
arrangement  of  1782,  which  he  had 
assisted  in  forming,  was,  that  it  placed 
the  Irish  on  a  proud  footing  of  legis- 
lative independence,  and  enabled  them 
to  say  on  what  terms  they  were  will- 
ing to  unite  ;  whereas,  if  that  adjust- 
ment had  not  occurred,  they  would 
perhaps  before  this  time  have  yielded 
to  an  union  of  subjection,  not  an 
union  of  equality.  Their  independ- 
ence had  never  since  been  violated, 
and  they  were  not  now  desired  to  give 
up  their  legislative  rights,  but  to  per- 
petuate them  by  union :  their  liber- 
ties would  not  be  annihilated,  but 
would  be  rendered  immortal,  by  being 
placed  on  the  same  broad  oase  with 
those  of  Great  Britain.  The  Hiber- 
nian Parliament  would  so  far  be  an- 
nihilated as  to  be  no  longer  a  distinct 
legislature,  and  so  would  that  of  Great 
Britain  be  extinguished  ;  but  out  of 
the  two  a  third  would  arise,  neither 
British  nor  Irish,  but  a  compound 
body,  more  competent  than  either  to 
promote  and  secure  the  freedom,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
whole.  If  an  idle  fondness  for  in- 
dependence had  prevailed  from  the 
beginning,  no  political  association 
could  ever  have  been  framed,  and 
mankind  must  have  remained  in  a 
state  of  nature.  But  prudence  and 
policy  taught  two  or  more  families  to 
form  a  society,  societies  to  form  a 
nation,  and  small  nations  to  form  a 
great  one,  by  sacrificing  distinct  in- 
dependence to  common  security." 

These  words  really  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  and  show  the 
wise  and  sound  principles  upon 
which  the  advocates  of  the  Union 
rested  their  case.  After  all,  there 
are  two  questions  which  we  ought 


to  ask  ourselves  with  regard  to  the 
Act  of  1800.  First,  has  it  or  has 
it  not  improved  the  position  and 
condition  of  Ireland?  Secondly, 
even  if  it  has  in  some  respects 
failed  to  fulfil  all  the  anticipations 
of  its  authors,  would  it  be  either 
desirable  or  possible  to  return  to 
the  state  of  things  which  it  re- 
placed? If  not,  is  it  well  to  de- 
nounce, in  the  unmeasured  terms 
of  Mr  Gladstone,  the  manner  and 
morality  of  the  passing  of  a  mea- 
sure which  we  are  not  willing  to 
repeal  ?  I  commend  to  my  readers 
the  brave  words  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  spoken  on  the  night  of  the 
meeting  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment : — 

"The  question  of  the  morality  of 
the  Union  of  1800  cannot  be  affected 
by  the  addition  of  forty  or  forty-five 
members  to  the  Pamellite  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Morality 
does  not  depend  on  party  exigencies, 
and  I  repudiate  the  whole  argument. 
In  the  first  place,  even  if  it  were  true, 
nothing  would  be  more  childish  than 
to  condemn  the  Government  on  that 
ground.  How  was  the  reformation  of 
the  Church  affected  ?  Will  Mr  Glad- 
stone contend  that  the  atrocities  of 
Henry  VIIT.  afford  reason  for  pulling 
down  the  Church.  I  deny  altogether 
the  immorality  of  the  Union.  I  say 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
government  of  Ireland  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  Parliament  except 
by  paying  the  price  which  the  exist- 
ing law  enabled  the  members  to  de- 
mand. The  money  then  paid  was 
much  more  a  ransom  than  a  price ; 
and  let  me  tell  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party,  whoever  they  may  be, 
that  there  is  no  man,  and  there  is  no 
party  in  this  country,  who  can  with 
uupunity  revile  the  character  of  Mr 
Pitt.  Look  at  his  speeches  in  1800, 
and  compare  them  with  the  shrieking 
speeches  we  have  heard  at  this  day. 
Look  at  the  magnanimity  of  his  tone 
towards  Ireland,  and  the  manifest  de- 
sire he  had  to  raise  Ireland,  to  make 
her  perfectly  equal  with  England  in  a 
united  Parliament,  and  to  induce  her 
to  take  an  equal  part  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  imperial  affairs.  I  take  ex- 
ception to  tne  whole  argument,  and  I 
maintain  that  the  conduct  of  Mr  Pitt 
was  pure  and  elevated  conduct  with  a 
pure  and  elevated  purpose." 

If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
there  are  thousands  of  Englishmen 
— and  of  loyal  Irishmen  too — ^who 
will  thank  the  Duke  of  Argyll  for 
this  defence  of  the  character  of 
Mr  Pitt  and  his  Government  from 
the  attacks  of  a  successor  whose 
own  attempts  to  deal  with  Irish 
questions  have  not  hitherto  been 
attended  with  conspicuous  success. 
But  has  the  Union  altogether 
failed  of  its  purpose?  It  would 
be  easy  to  quote  statistics  to  show 
how  much,  since  its  accomplish- 
ment, Ireland  has  increased  in 
material  prosperity.  It  would  be 
easy,  moreover,  to  point  out  other 
improvements.  Speaking  in  Dub- 
lin, in  the  year  1841,  Mr  O*0onnell 
recalled  the  fact  that,  when  he  was 
bom,  "a  Catholic  could  not  pur- 
chase land,  could  not  rent  a  house 
or  farm  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
could  not  own  a  horse  of  the  value 
of  more  than  £5"  and  was  subject 
to  numerous  other  disabilities  and 
disqualifications  which  had  been 
removed.  Mr  O'Connell  forgot  to 
add  that  this  removal  had  taken 
place  under  the  United  Parlia- 
ment, and  might  have  been  hope- 
lessly demanded  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  which  it  replaced.  An- 
other eminent  Catholic  has  very 
recently  given  similar  evidence  of 
the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  his  co- 
religionists. In  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared a  few  weeks  ago  in  the 
newspapers,  Archbishop  Manning 
says: — 

"  Ireland  was  never  so  united  as  it 
is  now.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
since  their  three  confiscations,  have 
never  held  so  much  land  as  they  hold 
to-day.  There  was  never  so  much 
money  in  Ireland,     With  all  its  in- 


equalities and  vexatious  restrictions, 
the  primary,  falsely  called  the  national, 
education,  was  never  so  widespread. 
Ireland  had  never  so  powerful  a  public 
opinion,  or  so  vigorous  a  press,  or  so 
great  a  hold  upon  the  chief  centres  of 
England,  or  upon  the  public  opinion 
of  Great  Britam,  or  upon  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  as  it  has  at  this  time." 

In  the  face  of  these  statements, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
Union  has  at  least  done  something 
for  Ireland,  and  we  are  able  to 
understand  why  it  is  that  Mr 
Gladstone  is  "  not  prepared  to  con- 
sent "  to  its  repeal. 

But  if  so,  what  is  to  be  gained 
by  his  vehement  denunciation  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  pass- 
ed? Surely  the  more  useful  and 
logical  course  would  have  been  to 
say  boldly  that  the  means  taken 
to  pass  the  Act  of  Union,  however 
objectionable,  do  not  a^ect  the 
merits  of  the  measure  itself;  and 
that,  if  we  admit  those  merits  and 
intend  to  preserve  the  Union,  it 
is  more  than  idle  to  rake  up  the 
records  of  1799-1800  in  order  to 
show  that  those  means  were  not 
such  as  we  should  approve  tonlay. 
The  only  result  of  the  abuse  which 
Mr  Gladstone  has  so  lavishly  pour- 
ed upon  the  Union  and  its  authors 
is  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
measure  which,  he  tells  us,  he  still 
desires  to  maintain,  and  to  en- 
courage those  who  desire  its  re- 
peal. They  will  probably  be  still 
further  encouraged  by  those  words 
in  his  letter  to  Mr  Leveson-Gower 
which  tell  us  that  if  "  this  folly  " 
of  the  "vulgar  opinion"  of  Eng- 
land lasts,  it  is  "an  open  ques- 
tion" in  Mr  Gladstone's  mind 
"whether  the  thing  may  not  in 
the  end  contribute  to  repeal,  which 
he  would  "greatly  regret."  After 
all,  the  "  folly  of  vulgar  'opinion  " 
has  only  consisted  in  the  rejection 
of  a  measure  which  to  this  hour 
nobody  completely  understands. 
If  it  was  intended  to  give  to  Ire- 
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land  a  Parliament  with  the  status 
and  position,  and  with  equal, 
though  not  identical,  powers  with 
those  possessed  by  Grattan's  Par- 
liament, then,  conceal  it  as  we 
please,  it  was  a  virtual  repeal  of 
the  main  principle  and  provision 
of  the  Act  of  Union.  If  it  was 
anything  less,  it  would  have  given 
Ireland  no  real  Parliament  at  all, 
and  would  not  have  existed  for  a 
month  without  giving  occasion  to 
a  new  and  poweif  ul  agitation.  The 
Irish  people  would  have  complain- 
ed, and  not  without  reason,  that 
they  had  been  deceived,  and  would 
have  quoted  Mr  Gladstone's  ex- 
travagant praise  of  their  "inde- 
pendent" Parliament  of  1782,  and 
his  denunciation  of  the  "fraud, 
force,  and  blackguardism''  by 
which  it  was  destroyed,  as  afford- 
ing ample  justification  of  their 
hopes  that  he  had  intended  to  re- 
vive and  restore  that  immaculate 
institution. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what 
the  partial  restoration  of  such  a 
Parlmment  could  effect  for  Ire- 
land. "The  right  of  managing 
her  own  affairs  "  is  a  mere  phrase, 
useful  in  the  mouth  of  a  candidate 
seeking  parliamentary  honours,  but 
exceedingly  difficult  of  explana- 
tion. What  practical  grievance 
has  Ireland  at  this  moment  for 
which  she  is  unable  to  obtain  re- 
dress from  the  United  Parliament 
in  which  she  has  so  full  and  fair  a 
representation  ?  It  cannot  be  said 
that  there  has  been  any  unwilling- 
ness to  entertain  Irish  questions, 
or  that  sufficient  of  the  public 
time  is  not  given  to  their  discus- 
sion. In  his  recent  speech  at 
Manchester,  Mr  Gladstone  indig- 
nantly called  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, which  he  believed  to 
be  true,  that  out  of  sixty-seven  or 
seventy-seven  magistrates  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  all  but  one 
were  Protestants.     But  Mr  Glad- 
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stone  forgot  to  tell  his  audience 
that,  although  the  Lords  Lieuten- 
ant of  counties  recommend  per- 
sons for  the  magistracy,  it  is  the 
Lord  Chancellor  who  appoints;  and 
that  if  there  have  been  persons  fit 
to  be  appointed  in  Fermanagh, 
whom  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that 
county  has  passed  over  on  account 
of  their  religion,  at  any  time  dur- 
ing his  own  administrations,  his 
Lord  Chancellor  could  have  set 
matters  right.  No  separate  Par- 
liament and  no  new  legislation  was 
required  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  sometimes  urged,  indeed, 
as  a  grievance  from  which  Ireland 
suffers,  that  she  is  not  put  upon 
the  footing  of  those  of  our  distant 
colonies  which  have  Parliaments 
of  their  own.  "Is  there,"  sar- 
castically asked  Lord  Rosebery  at 
Glasgow,  "  a  geographical  limit  to 
representative  institutions?"  Of 
course  there  is,  otherwise  we 
might  have  a  separate  Parliament 
for  Lancashire  and  another  for 
Yorkshire.  It  is  not  only  well 
but  necessaiy  to  have  such  insti- 
tutions in  colonies  many  thousand 
miles  away  from  us,  whose  inter- 
nal affairs  we  cannot  possibly 
manage  from  home.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  Ireland  is  not  a  colony, 
but  practically  a  limb  of  our  own 
island  separated  from  us  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  sea;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  her  propinquity 
causes  constant  interchange  of 
traffic,  and  intimate  relations  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  on  either 
side  the  Channel,  which  make 
highly  inconvenient  the  separation 
of  the  management  of  their  do- 
mestic affstirs.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  strictly  local  business,  but  of 
all  matters  of  sufficient  general 
importance  to  be  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  a  Parliament. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to 
prove  my  three  points,  and  to 
show  that  Mr  Gladstone's  state- 
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ments — as  to  Ireland  having  pos- 
sessed a  free  Parliament  for  more 
than  500  years,  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  histoiy  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1782,  and  as  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  of  Union — cannot 
be  accepted  as  a  fair  and  accurate 
description  of  historical  facts.  I 
do  not  desire  to  dispute  for  one 
moment  that  in  the  history  of  the 
past  Ireland  has  suffered  wrong, 
once  and  again,  at  the  hands  of 
England.  There  is  certainly  some- 
thing also  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side ;  but,  for  the  moment,  let  us 
admit  that  the  wrongs  perpetrated 
by  England  upon  Ireland  in  the 
old  days  have  outweighed  the 
benefits  which  she  has  conferred 
upon  her  by  the  establishment  of 
a  settled  government,  the  intro- 
duction of  better  laws  than  those 
of  the  old  Brehon  code,  and  the 
general  advantages  of  contact  with 
a  richer  and  more  progressive  na- 
tion. However  this  may  be,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  not  only  un- 
patriotic, but  contrary  to  common- 
sense,  to  revive  the  memory  of  old 
and  obsolete  transactions  in  which 
England  may  have  oppressed  Ire- 
land, and  on  account  of  these  to 
ignore  the  fact  that,  for  more  than 
half  a  century  past,  there  has  been 
a  uniform  desire  and  attempt  on 
the  part  of  England  to  treat  Ire- 
land as  a  sister  country,  and  Irish- 
men as  fellow-countrymen.  Events 
which  occurred  eighty -six  years 
ago  are  not  to  be  judged  by  exactly 
the  same  standard  as  we  should 
judge  the  occurrences  of  to-day. 
Whatever  we  may  find  to  question 
or  to  condemn  in  the  manner  of 
passing  the  Act  of  Union,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  at  least, 
every  desire  has  been  shown  to 
carry  out  its  provisions  in  a  man- 
ner friendly  to  Ireland.  The  Eng- 
lish people  have  been  ready  and 
anxious  to  draw  nearer  and  closer 


to  their  Irish  brethren ;  and  there 
is  no  Englishman  worthy  of  the 
name  who  does  not  desire  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  Ireland. 
But  all  this  kindly  feeling — all 
the  sympathy  which,  as  in  the 
time  of  the  terrible  potato  famine, 
Great  Britain  has  evinced  for  Ire- 
land and  her  people — is  to  count 
for  nothing,  because  to  establish  a 
separate  nationality  and  to  effect 
an  impossible  independence  is  an 
idea  which,  skilfully  manipulated 
by  those  "popular"  leaders  who 
are  too  often  the  curse  of  a  free 
people,  flatters  national  vanity  and 
excites  national  prejudice  against 
the  only  course  which  can  lead  to 
real  and  permanent  prosperity. 
That  course  is  easy  to  diiscem. 
It  is,  to  blend  together  the  peoples 
of  the  three  countries  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  inspire  alike  in  all 
the  feeling  that  their  interests  are 
identical  and  their  nationality 
practically  the  same.  And  is  it 
not  so  in  reality  ?  Mr  Froude  is 
not  far  from  the  truth  when  he 
tells  us  that  "the  modem  Irish- 
man is  of  no  race,  so  blended  now 
is  the  blood  of  Gelt  and  Dane» 
Saxon  and  Norman,  Scot  and 
Frenchman."  It  is  probable  that 
of  all  the  "  Nationalist "  leaders  of 
the  present  day,  there  are  an  in- 
finitesimally  small  number  who, 
if  it  were  possible  to  trace  their 
pedigrees,  would  not  be  found  to 
have  at  least  as  much  "  alien "  as 
Geltic  blood  in  their  veins;  and 
the  wonb  which  Sir  John  Davies 
used  (p.  7)  in  1612  are  certainly 
more  true  than  at  that  time- 
namely,  "there  have  been  so 
many  English  colonies  planted  in 
Ireland,  as  that,  if  the  people 
were  numbered  at  this  day  by  the 
poll,  such  as  are  descended  of  Eng- 
lish race  would  be  found  more  in 
number  than  the  ancient  natives." 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  of  Eng- 
land with  equal   truth,  that  the 
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intermixture  of  races  since  the 
Norman  conquest  has  been  such 
that  it  is  almost  an  absurdity 
for  any  family  to  pretend  to  be 
able  to  trace  its  descent  to  one 
particular  nationality  as  distinct 
and  apart  from  all  other  of  those 
which,  during  the  lapse  of  more 
than  800  years,  have  built  up  our 
nation.  If  the  attempt  is  difficult, 
neither  can  it  be  said  to  be  profit- 
able ;  and  the  strength  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  owes  not  a  little  to  the 
fact  that  the  citizenship  of  that 
empire  has  been  considered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island  as  a 
greater  subject  of  pride  than  the 
descent  from  any  single  and  sep- 
arate nationality. 

Unfortunately  for  Ireland,  it  has 
not  been  so  with  her;  and  although 
the  glories  of  her  past  are  in  many 
respects  doubtful,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  her  early  history  wrapped 
in  an  obscurity  which  it  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  penetrate, 
yet  to  a  large  portion  of  her  in- 
habitants those  traditions  possess 
a  value  which  cannot  be  ignored, 
and  the  shadowy  memories  of 
power  and  prosperity  which,  if 
they  ever  really  existed,  are  in  all 
probability  mightily  exaggerated, 
have  greater  charms  than  the 
more  substantial  advantages  of  an 
equal  share  and  portion  in  the 
glories  of  the  British  empire.  It 
is  the  duty  of  patriot  statesmen 
to  show  to  Ireland  the  reality  of 
these  advantages,  rather  than  to 
encourage  them  in  ideas  and  feel- 
ings which  foster  discontent,  and 
can  only  result  in  misfortune. 

Instead  of  dwelling  upon  events 
which  occurred  at  periods  when 
civilisation  had-  not  reached  its 
present  development;  instead  of 
miserable  criticisms  upon  the 
events  which  happened  eighty-six 
years  ago,  during  a  period  of  tran- 
sition attended  with  enormous  dif- 
ficulty, surely  the  wiser  and  more 


statesmanlike  course  is  to  judge  of 
those  events  by  their  results,  and 
if  we  are  not  prepared  to  re- 
verse the  decision  then  deliber- 
ately adopted,  to  abstain  from 
reviling  those  who  were  responsible 
for  that  decision.  It  is  not  my  duty 
to-day  to  criticise  minutely  the 
legislative  proposals  recently  made 
to  Parliament  by  Mr  Gladstone. 
I  only  desire,  and  have  endeav- 
oured to  point  out,  that  if  they 
have  been  based  upon  the  reading 
of  Irish  history  which  he  has  given 
us  in  the  speeches  and  letters 
which  I  have  quoted,  they  rest 
upon  a  most  insecure  foundation. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  have  only 
the  choice  before  us  of  entire  sep- 
aration between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  or  entire  unity.  The 
former  would  entail  the  abandon- 
ment of  those  who  have  settled  in 
Ireland  upon  the  faith  of  British 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  with  the 
practical  assurance  of  the  support 
of  the  British  Government  and 
the  security  of  British  law.  Such 
a  separation  would,  without  doubt, 
bring  about  a  state  of  civil  war 
in  Ireland,  which  would  be  little 
likely  to  lead  to  any  improvement 
in  her  material  prosperity  or  the 
happiness  of  her  people.  Unity 
with  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
side,  has  everything  which  should 
recommend  it  to  Irishmen  who 
really  love  their  country,  and  to 
Englishmen  who  love  Ireland.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  men 
can  persuade  themselves  that  this 
unity  can  be  promoted  by  separa- 
tion— ^how  "separate  Parliaments" 
can  promote  united  interests,  and 
Irishmen  can  be  drawn  nearer  to 
Englishmen  by  being  kept  apart 
in  their  transaction  of  parliament- 
ary business. 

If  we  are  to  remain  united — as 
is  unquestionably  for  the  interests 
of  both  countries — ^loyal  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel  must 
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agree  to  maintain  the  Union  in  a 
practical  manner.  Whilst  every 
concession  is  made  to  the  legit- 
imate demands  of  Irish  public 
opinion,  the  law  must  be  firmly 
upheld  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in 
England,  and  an  end  put  to  that 
intolerable  system  of  coercion 
which,  inflicted  by  the  miserable 
dupes  of  the  teachers  of  "  Nation- 
alist" doctrines,  is  all  the  more 
detestable  because  carried  on  in 
the  name  of  Liberty.  And  whilst 
we  are  ready  and  anxious  to  re- 
move every  grievance  of  which 
Irishmen  can  legitimately  com- 
plain, let  us  take  care,  in  justice 
to  Ireland  as  well  as  to  England, 
that  those  grievances,  past  or 
present,  are  not  magnified  and 
exaggerated  by  the  misreading 
and  perverting  of  historical  truths 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase 
irritation  which  it  would  be  wiser 
and  kinder  to  allay,  and  excite 
national  and  religious  animosities 
which  every  true  patriot,  whether 
English  or  Irish,  would  desire  to 
assuage  and  remove. 

Braboubne. 

F.S, — The  above  article  was 
written  before  the  appearance  of 
the  pamphlet  in  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone  has  given  us  his  « Histoiy 
of  an  Idea "  and  "  Lessons  of  the 
Election."  I  cannot  refrain  from 
adding  three  allusions  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  pamphlet. 

The  first  of  these  is  strictly 
germane  to  my  article.  At  page 
11,  Mr  Gladstone,  in  speaking  of 
the  Act  of  Union  (which  he  does 
not  want  to  repeal),  uses  these 
words — "  Unspeakably  criminal^  I 
own,  were  the  means  by  which  the 
Union  was  brought  about;  and 
utterly  insufficient  loere  the  reasons 
for  its  adoption"  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  Mr  Gladstone  has  gone 
further  than  in  any  of  his  previous 


utterances  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  sentence.  The  "reasons  for 
the  adoption"  of  the  Union  in 
1800  are  pretty  much  the  same  as 
those  which  exist  for  its  retention 
to-day;  and  therefore  we  most 
understand  Mr  Gladstone  to  hold 
that  the  retention  of  the  Union 
cannot  be  upheld  excepting  upon 
the  additional  ground  that  "  a 
measure  vast  in  itself  and  in  its 
consequential  arrangements"  can- 
not be  lightly  or  easily  upset. 
This  seems  a  clear  advance  upon 
the  road  to  repeal;  and  if  that 
repeal  should  hereafter  be  directly 
proposed  by  Mr  Gladstone,  these 
words  will  be  quoted  by  him  as 
evidence  that  the  "idea"  was  in 
his  mind  at  the  time  of  his  writing 
this  pamphlet,  just  as  other  words 
from  former  speeches  are  quoted 
in  the  pamphlet  itself,  to  show 
that  the  "idea"  of  Home  Rule 
was  chenshed  by  him  long  since, 
although  the  ignorant  and  careless 
world  never  discovered  it. 

The  second  allusion  I  desire  to 
make,  is  to  the  fact  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone throws  over  the  Land  Bill, 
which  at  one  time  he  declared  to 
be  inseparable  from  his  Home  Rule 
Bill.  I  only  wish  to  remark  that 
whilst  he  considers  the  verdict  of 
the  country  at  the  general  election 
as  "  irresistible  "  in  its  severance  of 
the  two  measures,  and  consequently 
holds  himself  at  liberty  to  press  for- 
ward a  "  Home  Rule  Bill,"  if  oppor- 
tunity should  offer,  without  accom- 
panying it  with  the  Land  Bill 
which  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr  Mor- 
ley  have  declared  to  be  indispen- 
sable in  honour  and  justice,  he 
does  not  at  all  accept  the  same 
verdict  as  "  irresistible "  in  its 
effect  upon  the  Home  Rule  BiU 
against  which  it  was  undoubt- 
edly aimed.  Why  should  it  not 
be  equally  conclusive  upon  one 
point  as  upon  the  other) 
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My  third  allusion  is  to  the 
fact  that  Mr  Gladstone's  pam- 
phlet, beyond  all  question,  estab- 
lishes the  fitness  of  the  term  "sep- 
aratist "  as  applied  to  him  and  his 
followers.  At  page  36  he  dis- 
tinctly encourages  the  assertion  of 
"  special  national  interests  or  feel- 
ings" on  behalf  of  Scotland  and 
Wales  as  well  as  Ireland.  This 
may  be  denied,  but  the  suggestion 
of  such  ideas  by  Mr  Gladstone  at 
this  moment  is  distinctly  their 
encouragement.  He  sp^eJcs  of 
"  the  sense  of  nationality,  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  Wales,  set  astir  by 
this  controversy."  Yes ;  and  who 
has  set  it  astir?  Unionists  may 
thank  Mr  Gladstone  for  having 
now  at  last  set  forth  clearly  what 
is  the  real  difference  between  him- 
self and  them.  He  contemplates 
and  evidently  favours  the  asser- 
tion of  separate  "nationalities," 
separate  "  interests,"  and  separate 
"feelings"  in  the   United   King- 


dom. We,  on  the  contrary,  desire 
that  separate  nationalities  should 
be  forgotten  wherever  their  re- 
membrance would  create  or  suggest 
a  separation  of  "  feeling  "  or  of  in- 
terest— ^we  wish  to  take  nothing 
from  the  just  pride  with  which  the 
inhabitants  of  each  of  the  four 
countries  may  cherish  their  own 
descent  and  love  their  own  race; 
but  we  desire  that  each  and  all 
should  regard  with  a  still  greater 
pride  their  common  right  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  greatest  empire  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  should 
be  bound  together  by  a  community 
of  interest  and  of  sentiment  which 
will  maintain  that  unity  to  which 
English  and  Scotch,  Irish  and 
Welsh,  may  all  alike  look  as  the 
outcome  of  the  patriotism  of  all, 
and  the  means  by  which  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  each  sepa- 
rate race  may  be  most  certainly 
secured  and  most  permanently 
preserved. 
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CHAPTER  ZVI. 


OoRONA  was  fast  coming  to  a  state 
of  mind  in  which  a  kind  of  passive 
expectation — a  sort  of  blind  sub- 
mission to  fate  —  was  the  chief 
feature.  She  had  shed  tears  when 
her  husband  spoke  of  his  approach- 
ing end,  because  her  gentle  heart 
was  frrateful  to  him,  and  by  its 
own  Lcrifices  had  gioym  vJi  to 
his  presence,  and  because  she  sud- 
denly felt  that  she  had  compre- 
hended the  depth  of  his  love  for 
her,  as  she  had  never  understood 
it  before.  In  the  five  years  of 
married  life  she  had  spent  with 
him,  she  had  not  allowed  herself  to 
think  of  his  selfishness,  of  his  small 
daily  egotism ;  for,  though  it  was 
at  no  great  expense  to  himself,  he 
had  been  uniformly  generous  and 
considerate  to  her.  But  she  had 
been  conscious  that  if  she  should 
ever  remove  from  her  conscience  the 
pressure  of  a  self-imposed  censor- 
ship, so  that  her  judgment  might 
spes^  boldly,  the  verdict  of  her 
heart  would  not  have  been  so  in- 
dulgent to  her  husband  as  was  that 
formal  opinion  of  him  which  she 
forced  herself  to  hold.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  seemed  as  though  the  best 
things  she  had  desired  to  believe 
of  him  were  true;  and  with  the 
conviction  that  he  was  not  only 
not  selfish,  but  absolutely  devoted 
to  herself,  there  had  como  upon 
her  a  fear  of  desolation,  a  dread  of 
being  left  alone — of  finding  herself 
abandoned  by  this  strange  compan- 
ion, the  only  person  in  the  world 
with  whom  she  had  the  habit  of 
familiarity  and  the  bond  of  a  com- 
mon past.  Astrardente  had  thought, 
and   had  told   her  too,  that  the 


knowledge  of  his  impending  death 
might  lighten  her  burden — ^might 
make  the  days  of  self-sacrifice  that 
yet  remained  seem  shorter ;  he  had 
spoken  kindly  of  her  marrying 
again  when  he  should  be  dead, 
deeming  perhaps,  in  his  sudden 
burst  of  generosity,  that  she  would 
be  capable  of  looking  beyond  the 
unhappy  present  to  the  possibilities 
of  a  more  brilliant  future,  or  at 
least  that  the  certainty  of  his  con- 
sent to  such  a  second  union  would 
momentarily  please  her.  It  was 
hard  to  say  why  he  had  spoken. 
It  had  been  an  impulse  such  as  the 
most  selfish  people  sometimes  yield 
to  when  their  failing  strength 
brings  upon  them  suddenly  the 
sense  of  their  inability  to  resist 
any  longer  the  course  of  events. 
The  vanity  of  man  is  so  amazing, 
that  when  he  is  past  arrogating  to 
himself  the  attention  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  him  as  his  daily  bread, 
he  is  capable  of  so  demeaning  his 
manhood  as  to  excite  interest  in 
his  weaknesses  rather  than  that 
he  should  cease  to  be  the  object  of 
any  interest  whatever.  The  analy- 
sis of  the  feelings  of  old  and  selfish 
persons  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
studies;  for  in  proportion  as  the 
strength  of  the  dominant  passion 
or  passions  is  quenched  in  the  bit- 
ter still  waters  of  the  harbour  of 
superannuation,  the  small  influ- 
ences of  life  grow  in  importance. 
As  when,  from  the  breaking  surge 
of  an  angry  ocean,  the  water  is 
dashed  high  among  the  re-echoing 
rocks,  leaving  little  pools  of  limpid 
clearness  in  the  hollows  of  the 
storm-beaten  cliflGs;   and  as  when 
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the  anger  of  the  tossing  waves  has 
subsided,  the  hot  sun  shines  upon 
the  mimic  seas,  and  the  clear 
waters  that  were  so  transparent 
grow  thick  and  foul  with  the  mo- 
tion of  a  tiny  and  insignificant  in- 
sect-life undreamed  of  before  in 
such  crystal  purity :  so  also  the 
clear  strong  sea  of  youth  is  left  to 
dry  in  the  pools  and  puddles  of  old 
age,  and  in  the  motionless  calm  of 
the  still  places  where  the  ocean  of 
life  has  washed  it,  it  is  dried  up 
and  consumed  by  myriads  of  tiny 
parasites — lives  within  lives,  pas- 
sions within  passions — tiny  efforts 
at  mimic  greatness,  —  a  restless 
little  world,  the  very  parody  and 
infinitesimal  reproduction  of  the 
mighty  flood  whence  it  came,  where- 
in great  monsters  have  their  being, 
and  things  of  unspeakable  beauty 
grow  free  in  the  large  depths  of  an 
unfathomed  ocean. 

To  Corona  d'Astrardente  in  the 
freshness  of  her  youth  the  study 
of  her  husband's  strange  littleness 
had  grown  to  be  a  second  nature 
from  the  habit  of  her  devotion  to 
him.  But  she  could  not  under- 
stand him ;  she  could  not  explain 
to  herself  the  sudden  confession  of 
old  age,  the  quiet  anticipation  of 
death,  the  inexplicable  generosity 
towanis  herself.  She  only  knew 
that  he  must  be  at  heart  a  man 
more  kindly  and  of  better  impulse 
than  he  had  generally  been  con- 
sidered, and  she  resolved  to  do  her 
utmost  to  repay  him^  and  to  soothe 
the  misery  of  his  last  years. 

Since  he  had  told  her  so  plainly, 
it  must  be  true.  It  was  natural, 
perhaps — for  he  was  growing  more 
feeble  every  day — but  it  was  very 
sad.  Five  years  ago,  when  she 
choked  down  her  loathing  for  the 
old  man  to  whom  she  had  sold  her- 
self for  her  father's  sake,  she  would 
not  have  believed  that  she  should 
one  day  feel  the  tears  rise  fast  at 
the  thought  of  his  dying  and  leav- 


ing her  free.  He  had  said  it ;  she 
would  be  free.  They  say  that  men 
who  have  been  long  confined  in  a 
dungeon  become  indifferent,  and 
when  turned  out  upon  the  world 
would  at  first  gladly  return  to  their 
prison  walls.  Liberty  is  in  the 
first  place  an  instinct,  but  it  will 
easily  grow  to  be  a  habit.  Oorona 
had  renounced  all  thought  of  free- 
dom five  years  ago,  and  in  the 
patient  bowing  of  her  noble  nature 
to  the  path  ^e  had  chosen,  she 
had  attained  to  a  state  of  renuncia- 
tion like  that  of  a  man  who  has 
buried  himself  for  ever  in  an  order 
of  Trappists,  and  neither  dreams  of 
the  freedom  of  the  outer  world, 
nor  desires  to  dream  of  it.  And 
she  had  grown  fond  of  the  aged 
dandy  and  his  foolish  ways — ways 
which  seemed  foolish  because  they 
were  those  of  youth  grafted  upon 
senility.  She  had  not  known  that 
she  was  fond  of  him,  it  is  true ;  but 
now  that  he  spoke  of  dying,  she 
felt  that  she  would  weep  his  loss. 
He  was  her  only  companion,  her 
only  friend.  In  the  loyal  deter- 
mination to  be  faithful  to  him,  she 
had  so  shut  herself  from  all  inti- 
macy with  the  world  that  she  had 
not  a  friend.  She  kept  women  at 
a  distance  from  her,  instinctively 
dreading  lest  in  their  careless  talk 
some  hint  or  comment  should  re- 
mind her  that  she  had  married  a 
man  ridiculous  in  their  eyes ;  and 
with  men  she  could  have  but  little 
intercourse,  for  their  society  was 
dangerous.  No  man  save  Giovanni 
Sarracinesca  had  for  years  put  him- 
self in  the  light  of  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance, always  ready  to  talk  to  her 
upon  general  subjects,  studiously 
avoiding  himself  in  all  discussions, 
and  delicately  flattering  her  vanity 
by  his  deference  to  her  judgment. 
The  other  men  had  generally 
spoken  of  love  at  the  second  meet- 
ing, and  declared  themselves  de- 
voted to  her  for  life  at  the  end  of  a 
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week :  she  had  quietly  repulsed 
them,  and  they  had  dropped  back 
into  the  position  of  ind^erent  ac- 
quaintances, going  in  search  of 
other  game,  after  the  manner  of 
young  gentlemen  of  leisure.  Gio- 
vanni alone  had  sternly  maintained 
his  air  of  calmness,  had  never 
offended  her  simple  pride  of  loyalty 
to  Astrardente  by  word  or  deed ;  so 
that,  although  she  felt  and  dreaded 
her  growing  interest  in  him,  she 
had  actually  believed  that  he  was 
nothing  in  her  life,  until  at  last  she 
had  been  undeceived  and  awakened 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  fierce  pas- 
sion, and  being  taken  unawares,  had 
nearly  been  carried  off  her  feet  by 
the  tempest  his  words  had  roused 
in  her  own  breast.  But  her 
strength  had  not  utterly  deserted 
her.  Years  of  supreme  devotion 
to  the  right,  of  honest  and  unwaver- 
ing loyalty,  neither  deceiving  her  ' 
conscience  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  morbid  food  of  a  fictitious 
religious  exaltation,  nor,  upon  the 
other,  sinking  to  a  cynical  indif- 
ference to  inevitable  misery ;  days 
of  quiet  and  constant  effort ;  long 
hours  of  thoughtful  meditation 
upon  the  one  resolution  of  her  life, 
— all  this  had  strengthened  the 
natural  force  of  her  character,  so 
that,  when  at  last  the  great  trial 
came,  she  had  not  yielded,  but  had 
conquered  once  and  for  ever,  in  the 
very  moment  of  sorest  temptation. 
And  with  her  there  would  be  no 
return  of  the  danger.  Having 
found  strength  to  resist,  she  knew 
that  there  would  be  no  more  weak- 
ness :  her  love  for  Giovanni  was 
deep  and  sincere,  but  it  had  be- 
come now  the  chief  cause  of  suffer- 
ing in  her  life ;  it  had  utterly  ceased 
to  be  the  chief  element  of  joy,  as  it 
had  been  for  a  few  short  days.  It 
was  one  thing  more  to  be  borne, 
and  it  outweighed  all  other  cares. 

The  news  of  the  duel  had  given 
her  great  distress.     She  believed 


honestly  that  she  was  in  no  way 
concerned  in  it,  and  she  had  bit- 
terly resented  old  Sarracinesca's 
imputation.  In  the  hot  words  that 
had  passed  between  them,  she  had 
felt  her  anger  rise  justly  against 
the  old  Prince;  but  when  he  ap- 
pealed to  her  on  account  of  his 
son,  her  love  for  Giovanni  had 
vanquished  her  wrath  against  the 
old  man.  Come  what  might,  she 
would  do  what  was  best  for  him.  If 
possible,  she  would  induce  him  to 
leave  Bome  at  once,  and  thus  free 
herself  from  the  pain  of  constantly 
meeting  him.  Perhaps  she  could 
make  him  many-anything  would 
be  better  than  to  allow  things  to 
go  on  in  their  present  course,  to 
have  to  face  him  at  every  turn, 
and  to  know  that  at  any  moment 
he  might  be  quarrelling  with  some- 
body and  fighting  duels  on  her 
account. 

She  went  boldly  into  the  world 
that  night,  not  knowing  whether 
she  should  meet  Giovanni  or  not, 
but  resolved  upon  her  course  if  he 
appeared.  Many  people  looked 
curiously  at  her,  and  smiled  cun- 
ningly as  they  thought  they  de- 
tected traces  of  care  upon  her 
proud  face ;  but  though  they 
studied  her,  and  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  talking  to  her  upon  the 
one  topic  which  absorbed  the  gen- 
eral conversation,  no  one  had  the 
satisfaction  of  moving  her  even 
so  much  as  to  blush  a  little,  or 
to  lower  the  gaze  of  her  eyes 
that  looked  them  all  indifferently 
through  and  through. 

Giovanni,  however,  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  people  told  her  he  would 
not  leave  his  room  for  several 
days,  so  that  she  returned  to  her 
home  without  having  accomplished 
anything  in  the  matter.  Her  hus- 
band was  very  silent,  but  looked 
at  her  with  an  expression  of  un- 
certainty, as  though  hesitating  to 
speak  to  her  upon  some  subject 
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that  absorbed  his  interest.  Neither 
of  them  referred  to  the  strange 
interview  of  the  previous  night. 
They  went  home  early,  as  has  been 
already  recorded,  seeing  it  was 
only  a  great  and  formal  reception 
to  which  the  world  went  that 
night ;  and  even  the  toughest  old 
society  jades  were  weary  from  the 
ball  of  the  day  before,  which  had 
not  broken  up  until  half-past  six 
in  the  morning. 

On  the  next  day,  at  about  twelve 
o'clock.  Corona  was  sitting  in  her 
boudoir  writing  a  number  of  invi- 
tations which  were  to  be  distrib- 
uted in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
door  opened  and  her  husband 
entered  the  room. 

"My  dear,"  he  cried  in  great 
excitement,  "it  is  perfectly  hor- 
rible I     Have  you  heard  ? " 

"  What  1 "  asked  Corona,  laying 
down  her  pen. 

"  Spicca  has  killed  Casalverde 
—  the  man  who  seconded  Del 
Ferice  yesterday, — killed  him  on 
the  spot " 

Corona  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  horror. 

"  And  they  say  Del  Ferice  is 
dead,  or  just  dying  " — his  cracked 
voice  rose  at  every  word ;  "  and 
they  say,''  he  almost  screamed,  lay- 
ing his  withered  hand  roughly  upon 
his  wife's  shoulder,  —  "they  say 
that  the  duel  was  about  you — you, 
do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  true,"  said  Corona, 
firmly.  "  Calm  yourself  —  I  be- 
seech you  to  be  calm.  Tell  me 
connectedly  what  has  happened — 
who  told  you  this  story." 

"What  right  has  any  man  to 
drag  your  name  into  a  quarrel  ? " 
criisd  the  old  man,  hoarsely. 
"  Everybody  is  saying  it — it  is 
outrageous,  abominable " 

Corona  quietly  pushed  her  hus- 
band into  a  chair,  and  sat  down 
beside  him. 

"You  are  excited  —  you    will 


harm  yourself,  —  remember  your 
health,"  she  said,  endeavouring  to 
soothe  him.  "  Tell  me,  in  the  first 
place,  who  told  you  that  it  was 
about  me." 

"  Yaldamo  told  me ;  he  told  me 
that  every  one  was  saying  it — ^that 
it  was  the  talk  of  the  town." 

"  But  why  1 "  insisted  Corona. 
"You  allow  yourself  to  be  furi- 
ous for  the  sake  of  a  piece  of 
gossip  which  has  no  foundation 
whatever.  What  is  the  story 
they  teUI" 

"  Some  nonsense  about  Giovanni 
Sarracinesca's  going  away  last 
week.  Del  Ferice  proposed  to  call 
him  before  you,  and  Giovanni  was 
angry." 

"  That  is  absurd,"  said  Corona. 
"  Don  Giovanni  was  not  the  least 
annoyed.  He  was  with  me  after- 
wards  " 

"  Always  Giovanni  !  Always 
Giovanni !  Wherever  you  go,  it 
is  Giovanni ! "  cried  the  old  man, 
in  unreasonable  petulance  —  un- 
reasonable from  his  point  of  view, 
reasonable  enough  had  he  known 
the  truth.  But  he  struck  uncon- 
sciously upon  the  key-note  of  all 
Corona's  troubles,  and  she  turned 
pale  to  the  lips. 

"You  say  it  is  not  true,"  he 
began  again.  "  How  do  you  know? 
How  can  you  tell  what  may  have 
been  said?  How  can  you  guess 
it  ?  Giovanni  Sarracinesca  is  about 
you  in  society  more  than  any  one. 
He  has  quarrelled  about  you,  and 
two  men  have  lost  their  lives  in 
consequence.  He  is  in  love  with 
you,  I  tell  you.  Can  you  not  see 
it  ?    You  must  be  blind  ! " 

Corona  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
utterly  overcome  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  situation,  unable  to 
answer,  her  hands  folded  tightly 
together,  her  pale  lips  compressed. 
Angry  at  her  silence,  old  Astrar- 
dente  continued,  his  rage  gradually 
getting  the  mastery  of  his  sense, 
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and  his  passion  working  itself  up 
to  the  pitch  of  madness. 

"Blind — ^yes — positively  blind ! " 
he  cried.  "  Do  you  thii:^  that  I 
am  blind  too?  Do  you  think  I 
will  overlook  all  this  1  Do  you  not 
see  that  your  reputation  is  injured 
— ^that  people  associate  your  name 
with  hiis — ^that  no  woman  can  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with 
Giovanni  Sarracinesca  and  hope 
to  maintain  a  fair  fame  1  A  fellow 
whose  adventures  are  in  every- 
body's mouth,  whose  doings  are 
notorious ;  who  has  but  to  look  at 
a  woman  to  destroy  her ;  who  is  a 
dueUist,  a  libertine " 

"  That  is  not  true,"  interrupted 
Corona,  unable  to  listen  calmly  to 
the  abuse  thus  heaped  upon  the 
man  she  so  dearly  loved.  "You 
are  mad " 

"  You  defend  him  ! "  screamed 
Astrardente,  leaning  far  forward  in 
his  chair  and  clenching  his  hands. 
"You  dare  to  support  him — ^you 
acknowledge  that  you  care  for  him ! 
Does  he  not  pursue  you  every- 
where, so  that  £tie  town  rings  with 
it  ?  You  ought  to  long  to  be  rid 
of  him,  to  wish  he  were  dead,  rather 
than  allow  his  name  to  be  breathed 
with  yours;  and  instead,  you  de- 
fend him  to  me — you  say  he  is 
right,  that  you  prefer  his  odious 
devotion  to  your  good  name,  to 
^  good  name  I  Oh,  it  is  not  to 
be  believed !  If  you  loved  him 
yourself  you  could  not  do  worse ! " 

"  If  half  you  say  were  true " 

said  Oorona,  in  terrible  distress. 

"  True  ? "  cried  Astrardente,  who 
would  not  brook  interruption.  "  It 
is  all  true — and  more  also.  It  is 
true  that  he  loves  you,  true  that 
all  the  world  says  it,  true — by  all 
that  is  holy,  from  your  face  I 
would  almost  believe  that  you 
do  love  him  !  Why  do  you  not 
deny  it  ?  Miserable  woman  ! "  he 
screamed,  springing  towards  her 
and  seizing  her   roughly  by  the 


arm,  as  she  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands.  "Miserable  woman  1  you 
have  betrayed  me " 

In  the  paroxysm  of  his  rage 
the  feeble  old  man  became  almost 
strong;  his  grip  tightened  upon 
his  wife's  wnst,  and  he  dra^^^ed 
her  violently  from  her  seat. 

"  Betrayed  !  And  by  you  ! "  he 
cried  again,  shaking  with  passion. 
"  You  whom  I  have  loved  1  This 
is  your  gratitude,  your  sanctified 
devotion,  your  cunning  pretence 
at  patience !  All  to  hide  your 
love  for  such  a  man  as  that !  You 
hypocrite,  you " 

By  a  sudden  effort  Oorona  shook 
off  his  grasp,  and  drew  herself  up 
to  her  full  height  in  magnificent 
anger. 

"  You  shall  hear  me/'  she  said, 
in  deep  commanding  tones.  "I 
have  deserved  much,  but  I  have 
not  deserved  this." 

"  Ha ! "  he  hissed,  standing  back 
from  her  a  step,  "you  can  speak 
now — I  have  touched  you !  You 
have  found  words.    It  was  time  1 " 

Oorona  was  as  white  as  death, 
and  her  black  eyes  shone  like  coals 
of  fire.  Her  words  came  slowly, 
every  accent  clear  and  strong  with 
concentrated  passion. 

"I  have  not  betrayed  you.  I 
have  spoken  no  word  of  love  to  any 
man  cdive,  and  you  know  that  I 
speak  the  truth.  If  any  one  has 
said  to  me  what  should  not  be 
said,  I  have  rebuked  him  to  si- 
lence. You  know,  while  you  ac- 
cuse me,  that  I  have  done  my  best 
to  honour  and  love  you ;  you  know 
well  that  I  would  die  by  my  own 
hand,  your  loyal  and  true  wife, 
rather  than  let  my  lips  utter  one 
syllable  of  love  for  any  other 
man." 

Oorona  possessed  a  supreme 
power  over  her  husband.  She 
was  so  true  a  woman  that  the 
truth  blazed  visibly  from  her  clear 
eyes ;  and  what  she  said  was  no- 
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thing  but  the  tmth.  She  had 
doubted  it  herself  for  one  dread- 
ful moment ;  she  knew  it  now  be- 
yond all  doubting.  In  a  moment 
the  old  man's  wrath  broke  and 
vanished  before  the  strong  asser- 
tion of  her  perfect  innocence.  He 
turned  pale  under  his  paint,  and 
his  limbs  trembled.  He  made  a 
step  forward,  and  fell  upon  his 
knees  before  her,  and  tried  to  take 
her  hands. 

"Oh,  Corona,  forgive  me,"  he 
moaned — "forgive  me!  I  so  love 
you!" 

Suddenly  his  grasp  relaxed  from 
her  hands,  and  with  a  groan  he 
fell  forward  against  her  knees. 

"  Grod  knows  I  forgive  you  ! " 
cried  Corona,  the  tears  starting  to 
her  eyes  in  sudden  pity.  She  bent 
down  to  support  him ;  but  as  she 
moved,  he  fell  prostrate  upon  his 
face  before  her.  With  a  cry  of  terror 
she  kneeled  beside  him ;  with  her 
strong  arms  she  turned  his  body 
and  raised  his  head  upon  her  knees. 
TTiR  face  was  ghastly  white,  save 
where  the  tinges  of  paint  made  a 
hideous  mockery  of  colour  upon 
his  livid  skin.*  His  parted  lips 
were  faintly  purple,  and  his  hollow 
eyes  stared  wide-open  at  his  wife's 
&ce,  while  the  curled  wig  was 
thrust  far  back  upon  his  bald  and 
wrinkled  forehead. 

Corona  supported  his  weight 
upon  one  knee,  and  took  his  nerve- 
less hand  in  hers.  An  agony  of  ter- 
ror seized  her. 

"  Onofrio ! "  she  cried — ^she  rare- 
ly called  him  by  his  name — "  Ono- 
&io  I  speak  to  me !  My  husband ! " 
She  clasped  him  wildly  in  her 
arms.     "  O  God,  have  mercy  ! " 

Onofrio  d'Astrardente  was  dead. 
The  poor  old  dandy,  in  his  paint 
and  his  wig  and  his  padding,  had 
died  at  his  wife's  feet^  protesting 
his  love  for  her  to  the  last.  The 
long-averted  blow  had  fallen.  For 
years    he    had    guarded    himself 


against  sudden  emotions,  for  he  waa 
warned  of  the  disease  at  his  heart 
and  knew  his  danger;  but  his 
anger  had  killed  him.  He  might 
have  lived  another  hour  while  his 
rage  lasted;  but  the  revulsion  of 
feeling,  the  sudden  repentance  for 
the  violence  he  had  done  his  wife, 
had  sent  the  blood  back  to  its 
source  too  quickly,  and  with  his 
last  cry  of  love  upon  his  lips  he 
was  deietd. 

Corona  had  hardly  ever  seen 
death.  She  gently  lowered  the 
dead  man's  weight  till  he  lay  at 
full  length  upon  the  floor.  Then 
she  started  to  her  feet,  and  drew 
back  against  the  fireplace,  and 
gazed  at  the  body  of  her  husband. 

For  fully  five  minutes  she  stood 
motionless,  scarcely  daring  to  draw 
breath,  dazed  and  stupefied  with 
horror,  trying  to  realise  what  had 
happened.  There  he  lay,  her  only 
friend,  the  companion  of  her  life 
since  she  had  known  life ;  the  man 
who  in  that  very  room,  but  two 
nights  since,  had  spoken  such  kind 
words  to  her  that  her  tears  had 
flowed — the  tears  that  would  not 
flow  now ;  the  man  who  but  a  mo- 
ment since  was  railing  at  her  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage  —  whose  anger 
had  melted  at  her  first  word  of  de- 
fence, who  had  fallen  at  her  feet 
to  ask  forgiveness,  and  to  declare 
once  more,  for  the  last  time,  that 
he  loved  her !  Her  friend,  her 
companion,  her  husband — ^had  he 
heard  her  answer,  that  she  for- 
gave him  freely?  He  could  not 
be  dead — it  was  impossible.  A 
moment  ago  he  had  been  speaking 
to  her.  She  went  forward  again 
and  kneeled  beside  him. 

"  Onofrio,"  she  said  very  gently, 
"you  are  not  dead  —  you  heard 
me?" 

She  gazed  down  for  a  moment 
at  the  motionless  features.  Wo- 
manly thoughtful,  she  moved  his 
head  a  little  and  straightened  the 
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wig  upon  his  poor  forehead.  Then, 
in  an  instant,  she  realised  all,  and 
with  a  wild  cry  of  despair  fell 
prostrate  upon  his  body  in  an 
agony  of  passionate  weeping.  How 
long  she  lay,  she  knew  not.  A 
knock  at  the  door  did  not  reach 
her  ears,  nor  another  and  another, 
at  short  intervals ;  and  then  some 
one  entered.  It  was  the  butler, 
who  had  come  to  announce  the 
mid-day  breakfast.  He  uttered  an 
exclamation  and  started  back,  hold- 
ing the  handle  of  the  door  in  his 
hiuid. 

Oorona  raised  herself  slowly  to 
her  knees,  gazing  down  once  more 
upon  the  dead  man's  face.  Then 
she  lifted  her  streaming  eyes  and 
saw  the  servant. 

"  Your  master  is  dead,"  she  said, 
solemnly. 

The  man  grew  pale  and  trembled, 
hesitated,  and  then  turned  and  fled 
down  the  hall  without,  after  the 
manner  of  Italian  servants,  who 
fear  death,  and  even  the  sight  of  it, 
as  they  fear  nothing  else  in  the 
world. 

Oorona  rose  to  her  feet  and 
brushed  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 
Then  she  turned  and  rang  the  bell. 
No  one  answered  the  summons  for 
some  time.  The  news  had  spread 
all  over  the  house  in  an  instant, 
and  everything  was  disorganised. 
At  last  a  woman  came,  and  stood 
timidly  at  the  door.  She  was  a 
lower  servant,  a  simple  strong 
creature  from  the  mountains.  See- 
ing the  others  terrified  and  para- 
lysed, it  had  struck  her  common- 
sense  that  her  mistress  was  alone. 
Oorona  understood. 

"Help  me  to  carry  him,"  she 
said,  quietly ;  and  the  peasant  and 
the  noble  lady  stooped  and  lifted 
the  dead  duke,  and  bore  him  to 
his  chamber  without  a  word,  and 
laid  him  tenderly  upon  his  bed. 

"Send  for  the  doctor,"  said 
Oorona ;  "  I  will  watch  beside  him." 


"But,  Excellency,  are  you  not 
afraid  ?  "  asked  the  woman. 

Oorona's  lip  curled  a  little. 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  answered. 
"Send  at  once."  When  the  wo- 
man was  gone,  she  sat  down  by  the 
bedside  and  waited.  Her  tears 
were  dry  now,  but  she  could  not 
think.  She  waited  motionless  for 
an  hour.  Then  the  old  physician 
entered  softly,  while  a  crowd  of 
servants  stood  without,  peering 
timidly  through  the  open  door. 
Oorona  crossed  the  room  and 
quietly  shut  it.  The  physician 
stood  by  the  bedside. 

"  It  is  simple  enough,  Signora 
Duchessa,"  he  said,  gently.  "  He 
is  quite  dead.  It  was  only  the 
day  before  yesterday  that  I  warned 
him  that  the  heart  disease  was 
worse.  Oan  you  tell  me  how  it 
happened  1 " 

"Yes,  exactly,"  answered  CJor- 
ona,  in  a  low  voice.  She  ^as  calm 
enough  now.  "  He  came  into  my 
room  two  hours  ago,  and  sud- 
denly, in  conversation,  he  became 
very  angry.  Then  his  anger  sub- 
sided in  a  moment,  and  he  fell  at 
my  feet." 

"It  is  just  as  I  expected," 
answered  the  physician,  quietly. 
"  They  always  die  in  this  way.  I 
entreat  you  to  be  calm — to  con- 
sider that  all  men  are  mortal — 
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"  I  am  calm  now,"  interrupted 
Oorona.  "  I  am  alone.  Will  you 
see  that  what  is  necessary  is  done 
quickly?  I  will  leave  you  for  a 
moment.  There  are  people  out- 
side." 

As  she  opened  the  door  the  gap- 
ing crowd  of  servants  slunk  out 
of  her  way.  With  bent  head  she 
passed  between  them,  and  went  out 
into  the  great  reception-rooms, 
and  sat  down  alone  in  her  grief. 

It  was  genuine,  of  its  kind.  The 
poor  man's  soul  might  rest  in  peace^ 
for  she  felt  the  real  sorrow  at  his 
death   which  he  had  longed  for,. 
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had  perhaps  scarcely  dared  to  hope 
she  would  feeL  Had  it  not  been 
real,  in  those  first  moments  some 
thought  would  have  crossed  her 
mind — some  faint,  repressed  satis- 
faction at  being  free  at  last — free 
to  many  Giovanni  Sarracinesca. 
But  it  was  not  so.  She  did  not 
feel  free — she  felt  alone,  intensely 
alone.  She  longed  for  the  familiar 
sound  of  his  querulous  voice — for 
the  expression  of  his  thousand 
little  wants  and  interests;  she 
remembered  tenderly  his  harmless 
little  vanities.  She  thought  of  his 
wig,  and  she  wept.  So  true  it  is 
that  what  is  most  ridiculous  in  life 
is  most  sorrowfully  pathetic  in 
death.  There  was  not  one  of  the 
small  things  about  him  she  did  not 
recall  with  a  pang  of  regret.  It 
was  all  over  now.  His  vanity 
was  dead  with  him;  his  tender 
love  for  her  was  dead  too.  It  was 
the  only  love  she  had  known,  until 
that  other  love — that  dark  and 
stirring  passion — had  been  roused 
in  her.  But  that  did  not  trouble 
her  now.  Perhaps  the  unconscious 
sense  that  henceforth  she  was  free 
to  love  whom  she  pleased  had 
suddenly  made  insignificant  a  feel- 
ing which  had  before  borne  in  her 
mind  the  terrible  name  of  crime. 
The  struggle  for  loyalty  was  no 
more,  but  the  memory  of  what  she 
had  borne  for  the  dead  man  made 
him  dearer  than  before.  The  fol- 
lies of  his  life  had  been  many,  but 
many  of  them  had  been  for  her, 
and  there  was  the  true  ring  in 
his  last  words.  "To  be  young  for 
your  sake,  Corona — for  your  saie  1 " 
The  phrase  echoed  again  and  again 
in  her  remembrance,  and  her  tears 
flowed  afresh  silently.  The  follies 
of  his  life  had  been  many,  but  to 
her  he  had  been  true.  The  very 
violence  of  his  last  moments,  the 
tenderness  of  his  passionate  appeal 
for  forgiveness,  spoke  for  the  hon- 
esty of    his    heart,    even   though 


his  heart  had  never  been  honest 
before. 

She  needed  never  to  think  again 
of  pleasing  him,  of  helping  him,  of 
foregoing  for  his  sake  any  intimacy 
with  the  world  which  she  might 
desire.  But  the  thought  brought 
no  relief.  He  had  become  so 
much  a  part  of  her  life  that  she 
could  not  conceive  of  living  with- 
out him,  and  she  would  miss  him 
at  every  turn.  The  new  existence 
before  her  seemed  dismal  and  empty 
beyond  all  expression.  She  won- 
dered vaguely  what  she  should  do 
with  her  time.  For  one  moment 
a  strange  longing  came  over  her  to 
return  to  the  dear  old  convent,  to 
lay  aside  for  ever  her  coronet  and 
state,  and  in  a  simple  garb  to  do 
simple  and  good  things  to  the  hon- 
our of  God. 

She  roused  herself  at  last,  and 
went  to  her  own  rooms,  dragging 
her  steps  slowly  as  though  weighed 
down  by  a  heavy  burden.  She 
entered  the  room  where  he  had 
died,  and  a  cold  shudder  passed 
over  her.  The  afternoon  sun  was 
streaming  through  the  window  up- 
on the  writing-table  where  yet  lay 
the  unfinished  invitation  she  had 
been  writing,  and  upon  the  plants 
and  the  rich  ornaments,  upon  the 
heavy  carpet — the  very  spot  where 
he  had  breathed  his  last  word  of 
love  and  died  at  her  feet. 

Upon  that  spot  Corona  d'Astrar- 
dente  knelt  down  reverently  and 
prayed, — prayed  that  she  might  be 
forgiven  for  all  her  shortcomings 
to  the  dear  dead  man;  that  she 
might  have  strength  to  bear  her 
sorrow  and  to  honour  his  memory; 
above  all,  that  his  soul  might  rest 
in  peace  and  find  forgiveness,  and 
that  he  might  know  that  she  had 
been  truly  innocent — she  prayed 
for  that  too,  for  she  had  a  dread- 
ful doubt.  But  surely  he  knew 
all  now :  how  she  had  striven 
to    be    loyal,    and    how  truly — > 
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yes,  how  traly — ^she  mourned  his 
death. 

At  last  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and 
lingered  still  a  moment,  her  hands 
clasped  as  they  had  been  in  her 
prayer.  Glancing  down,  some- 
thing glistened  on  the  carpet. 
She  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  It 
was  a  seal-ring,  engraven  with  the 


ancient  arms  of  the  Astrardente. 
She  looked  long  at  the  jewel,  and 
then  put  it  upon  her  finger. 

"God  give  me  grace  to  honour 
his  memory  as  he  would  have  me 
honour  it,"  she  said,  solemnly. 

Truly,  she  had  deserved  the  love 
the  poor  old  dandy  had  so  truly 
felt  for  her. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


That  night  Giovanni  insisted  on 
going  out.  His  wound  no  longer 
pained  him,  he  said ;  there  was  no 
danger  whatever,  and  he  was  tired 
of  staying  at  home.  But  he  would 
dine  with  his  father  as  usual.  He 
loved  his  father's  company,  and 
when  the  two  omitted  to  quarrel 
over  trifles  they  were  very  con- 
genial. To  tell  the  truth,  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  arose  gener- 
ally from  the  petulant  quickness 
of  the  Prince;  for  in  his  son  his 
own  irascible  character  was  joined 
with  the  melancholy  gravity  which 
Giovanni  inherited  from  his  mother, 
and  in  virtue  of  which,  being  taci- 
turn, he  was  sometimes  thought 
long-suffering. 

As  usual,  they  sat  opposite  each 
other,  and  the  ancient  butler  Pas- 
quale  served  them.  As  he  de- 
posited Giovanni's  soup  before  him, 
he  spoke :  a  certain  Uberty  was 
always  granted  to  Pasquale.  Italian 
servants  are  members  of  the  family, 
even  in  princely  houses.  Never 
assuming  that  confidence  implies 
familiarity,  they  enjoy  the  one 
without  ever  approaching  the  lat- 
ter. Nevertheless  it  was  very 
rarely  that  Pasquale  spoke  to 
his  masters  when  they  were  at 
table. 

"I  beg  your  Excellency's  par- 
don  "  he  began,  as  he  put  down 

the  soup-plate. 

"  WeU,  Pasquale?"  asked  old  Sar- 
racinesca,  looking  sharply  at  the 


old  servant  from  under  his  heavy 
brows. 

"  Have  your  Excellencies  heard 
the  news  ? " 

"What  news?  No,"  returned 
the  Prince. 

"  The  Duca  d'Astraitiente *' 

"  WeU,  what  of  him  1" 

"  Is  dead." 

"  Dead  ! "  repeated  Giovanni  in 
a  loud  voice,  that  echoed  to  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  dining-room. 

"  It  is  not  true,"  said  old  Sarr^^ 
cinesca ;  "  I  saw  him  in  the  street 
this  morning." 

"  Nevertheless,  your  Excellen- 
cy," replied  Pasquale,  "  it  is  quite 
true.  The  gates  of  the  palace  were 
already  draped  with  black  before 
the  Ave  Maria  this  evening ;  and 
the  porter,  who  is  a  nephew  of 
mine,  had  crSpe  upon  his  hat  and 
arm.  He  told  me  that  the  Duca 
fell  down  dead  of  a  stroke  in  the 
Signora  Duchessa's  room  at  half- 
past  twelve  to-day." 

"  Is  that  all  you  could  learn  1 " 
asked  the  Prince. 

"Except  that  the  Signora 
Duchessa  was  overcome  with 
grief,"  returned  the  servant^ 
gravely. 

"I  should  think  so  —  her  hus- 
band dead  of  an  apoplexy !  It  is 
natural,"  said  the  Prince,  looking 
at  Giovanni  The  latter  was  si- 
lent, and  tried  to  eat  as  though 
nothing  had  happened — inwardly 
endeavouring  not  to  rejoice  too 
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madly  at  the  terrible  catastrophe. 
In  his  effort  to  control  his  fea- 
tures, the  blood  rushed  to  his  fore- 
head, and  his  hand  trembled  vio- 
lently. His  father  saw  it,  but 
made  no  remark. 

"  Poor  Astrardente  ! "  he  said. 
"He  was  not  so  bad  as  people 
thought  him." 

"No,"  replied  Giovanni,  with 
a  great  effort;  "he  was  a  very 
good  man." 

"  I  should  hardly  say  that^"  re- 
turned his  father,  with  a  grim 
smile  of  amusement.  "I  do  not 
think  that  by  the  greatest  stretch 
of  indulgence  he  could  be  called 
good." 

"And  why  noti"  asked  the 
younger  man,  sharply  snatching  at 
any  possible  discussion  in  order  to 
conceal  his  embarrassment. 

"  Why  not)  indeed  !  Why,  be- 
cause he  had  a  goodly  share  of 
original  sin,  to  which  he  added 
others  of  his  own  originating  but 
having  an  equal  claim  to  origin- 
aUty." 

"  I  say  I  think  he  was  a  very 
good  man,"  repeated  Giovanni, 
maintaining  his  point  with  an  air 
of  conviction. 

"If  that  is  your  conception  of 
goodness,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  you  have  not  attained  to 
sanctity,"  said  the  old  man,  with 
a  sneer. 

"It  pleases  you  to  be  witty," 
answered  his  son.  "Astrardente 
did  not  gamble ;  he  had  no  vices 
of  late.  He  was  kind  to  his 
wifa" 

"No  vices — no.  He  did  not 
steal  like  a  fraudulent  bank-clerk, 
nor  try  to  do  murder  like  Del 
Ferice.  He  did  not  deceive  his 
wife,  nor  starve  her  to  death. 
He  had  therefore  no  vices.  He 
was  a  good  man." 

"  Let  us  leave  poor  Del  Ferice 
alone,"  said  Giovanni. 

"I  suppose  you  will  pity  him 


now,"  replied  the  Prince,  sarcasti- 
cally. "  You  will  talk  differently 
if  he  dies  and  you  have  to  leave 
the  country  at  a  moment's  notice, 
like  Spicca  this  morning." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  Del 
Ferice  died.  I  should  never  re- 
cover from  it.  I  am  not  a  pro- 
fessional duellist  like  Spicca. 
And  yet  Oasalverde  deserved  his 
death.  I  can  quite  understand 
that  Del  Ferice  might  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  have 
lunged  at  me  after  the  halt  was 
cried,  but  I  cannot  understand 
how  Oasalverde  could  be  so  in- 
famous as  not  to  cross  his  sword 
when  he  himself  caUed.  It  looked 
very  much  like  a  preconcerted  ar- 
rangement. Oasalverde  deserved 
to  die,  for  the  safety  of  society. 
I  should  think  that  Rome  had  had 
enough  of  duelling  for  a  while." 

"  Yes ;  but  after  all,  Oasalverde 
did  not  count  for  much.  I  am  not 
sure  I  ever  saw  the  fellow  before 
in  my  life.  And  I  suppose  Del 
Ferice  will  recover.  There  was  a 
story  this  morning  that  he  was 
dead ;  but  I  went  and  inquired  my- 
self, and  found  that  he  was  better. 
People  are  much  shocked  at  this 
second  duel.  Well,  it  could  not 
be  helped.  Poor  old  Astrardente ! 
So  we  shall  never  see  his  wig  again 
at  every  ball  and  theatre  and  sup- 
per-party !  There  was  a  man  who 
enjoyed  his  life  to  the  very  end  ! " 

"  I  should  not  call  it  enjoyment 
to  be  built  up  every  day  by  one's 
valet,  like  a  cs^-house,  and  tumble 
to  pieces  again  when  the  pins  are 
taken  out,"  said  Giovanni. 

"You  do  not  seem  so  enthusi- 
astic in  his  defence  as  you  were  a 
few  minutes  ago,"  said  the  Prince, 
with  a  smile. 

Giovanni  was  so  much  disturbed 
at  the  surprising  news  that  he 
hardly  knew  what  he  said.  He 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  be 
sensible. 
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"It  appears  to  me  that  moral 
goodness  and  personal  appearance 
are  two  things,"  he  said,  oracularly. 
The  Prince  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh. 

"Most  people  would  say  that! 
Eat  your  dinner,  Giovanni,  and  do 
not  talk  such  arrant  nonsense." 

"  Why  is  it  nonsense  ?  Because 
you  do  not  agree  with  me  ? " 

"Because  you  are  too  much 
excited  to  talk  sensibly,"  said  his 
father.  "  Do  you  thin^  I  cannot 
see  it  1" 

Giovanni  was  silent  for  a  time. 
He  was  angry  at  his  father  for 
detecting  the  cause  of  his  vague- 
ness, but  he  supposed  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  At  last  Pasquale  left 
the  room.  Old  Sarracinesca  gave 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  And  now,  Giovannino,"  he  said 
familiarly,  "  what  have  you  got  to 
say  for  yourself  t " 

"I?"  asked  his  son,  in  some 
surprise. 

"  You  !  What  are  you  going 
to  dol" 

"  I  will  stay  at  home,"  said 
Giovanni,  shortly. 

"  That  is  not  the  question.  You 
are  wise  to  stay  at  home,  because 
you  ought  to  get  yourself  healed  of 
that  scratch.  Giovanni,  the  Astrar- 
dente  is  now  a  widow." 

"Seeing  that  her  husband  is 
dead — of  course.  There  is  vast 
ingenuity  in  your  deduction,"  re- 
turned the  younger  man,  eyeing 
his  father  suspiciously. 

"  Do  not  be  an  idiot,  Giovannino. 
I  mean,  that  as  she  is  a  widow,  I 
have  no  objection  to  your  marry- 
ing her." 

"Good  God,  sir!"  cried  Gio- 
vanni, "what  do  you  mean?" 

"  What  I  say.  She  is  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Rome.  She  is 
one  of  the  best  women  I  know. 
She  will  have  a  sufficient  jointure. 
Marry  her.  You  will  never  be 
happy  with  a  silly  little  girl  just 


out  of  a  convent.  You  are  not 
that  sort  of  man.  The  Astrardente 
is  not  three-and-twenty,  but  she 
has  had  five  years  of  the  world, 
and  she  has  stood  the  test  well.  I 
shall  be  proud  to  call  her  my 
daughter." 

In  his  excitement  Giovanni 
sprang  from  his  seat,  and  rushing 
to  his  father's  side,  threw  his  arms 
round  his  neck  and  embraced  him. 
He  had  never  done  such  a  thing  in 
his  life.  Then  he  remained  stand- 
ing, and  grew  suddenly  thought! oL 

"  It  is  heartless  of  us  to  talk  in 
this  way,"  he  said.  "The  poor 
man  is  not  buried  yet." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  old 
Prince,  "  Astrardente  is  dead.  He 
hated  me,  and  was  beginning  to 
hate  you,  I  fancy.  We  were  nei- 
ther of  us  his  friends,  at  any  rate. 
We  do  not  rejoice  at  his  death ;  we 
merely  regard  it  in  the  light  of  an 
event  which  modifies  our  imme- 
diate future.  He  is  dead,  and  his 
wife  is  free.  So  long  as  he  was 
alive,  the  fact  of  your  loving  her 
was  exceedingly  unfortunate:  it 
was  injuring  you  and  doing  a 
wrong  to  her.  Now,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  greatest  good  fortune 
that  can  happen  to  you  both  is  to 
marry  each  other." 

"That  is  true,"  returned  Gio- 
vanni. In  the  suddenness  of  the 
news,  it  had  not  struck  him  that 
his  father  would  ever  look  favour- 
ably upon  the  match,  although  the 
immediate  possibility  of  the  mar- 
riage had  burst  upon  him  as  a 
great  light  suddeiiiy  rising  in  a 
thick  darkness.  But  his  nature, 
as  strong  as  his  father's,  was  a 
little  more  delicate,  a  shade  less 
rough  j  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  great  joy,  it  struck  him  as 
heartless  to  be  discussii^  the 
chances  of  marrjring  a  woman 
whose  husband  was  not  yet  buried. 
No  such  scruple  disturbed  the 
geniality  of  the  old  Prince.     He 
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was  an  honest  and  straightforward 
man-a  man  easily  possessed  by 
a  single  idea — and  he  was  capable 
of  profound  affections.  He  had 
loved  his  Spanish  wife  strongly  in 
his  own  fashion,  and  she  had  loved 
him  ;  but  there  was  no  one  left  to 
him  now  but  his  son,  whom  he 
delighted  in,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  he  regarded  merely  as  pawns 
to  he  moved  into  position  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  Sarracin- 
esca. He  thought  no  more  of  a 
man's  life  than  of  the  end  of  a 
cigar,  smoked  out  and  fit  to  be 
thrown  away.  Astrardente  had 
been  nothing  to  him  but  an  ob- 
stacle. It  had  not  struck  him 
that  he  could  ever  be  removed; 
but  since  it  had  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  take  him  out  of  the  way, 
there  was  no  earthly  reason  for 
mourning  his  death.  All  men 
must  die — it  was  better  that  death 
should  come  to  those  who  stood  in 
the  way  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

^^  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  she 
will  consent,**  said  Giovanni,  be- 
ginning  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"  Bah  !  *'  ejaculated  his  father. 
"  You  are  the  best  match  in  Italy. 
Why  should  any  woman  refuse 
you?" 

"  I  am  not  so  sure.  She  is  not 
like  other  women.  Let  us  not  talk 
of  it  now.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  do  anything  for  a  year,  I  sup- 
pose. A  year  is  a  long  time. 
Meanwhile  I  will  go  to  that  poor 
man's  funeral." 

"  Of  course.     So  will  I." 

And  they  both  went,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  vast  crowd  of 
acquaintances.  No  one  had  be- 
lieved that  Astrardente  could  ever 
die,  that  the  day  would  ever  come 
when  society  would  know  his  place 
no  more ;  and  with  one  consent 
everybody  sent  their  carriages  to 
the  funeral,  and  went  themselves 
a  day  or  two  later  to  the  great 
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requiem  Mass  in  the  parish  church. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
the  great  black  catafalque,  with 
Corona's  household  of  servants  in 
deep  mourning  liveries  kneeling 
behind  it.  Relations  she  had  none, 
and  the  dead  man  was  the  last  of 
his  race — she  was  utterly  alone. 

"  She  need  not  have  made  it  so 
terribly  impressive,"  said  Madame 
Mayer  to  Yaldamo  when  the  Mass 
was  over.  Madame  Mayer  paused 
by  the  holy-water  basin,  and  dip- 
ping one  gloved  finger,  she  presented 
it  to  Yaldamo  with  an  engaging 
smile.     Both  crossed  themselves. 

"  She  need  not  have  got  it  up  so 
terribly  impressively,  after  all," 
she  repeated. 

"  I  daresay  she  will  miss  him  at 
first,"  returned  Yaldamo,  who  was 
a  kind-hearted  fellow  enough,  and 
was  very  far  from  realising  how 
much  he  had  contributed  to  the 
sudden  death  of  the  old  dandy. 
<'She  is  a  strange  woman.  I 
believe  she  had  grown  fond  of 
him." 

"Oh,  I  know  all  that,"  said 
Donna  Tullia^  as  they  left  the 
church. 

"Yes,"  answered  her  companion, 
with  a  significant  smile,  "I  presume 
you  do."  Donna  Tullia  laughed 
harshly  as  she  got  into  her  car- 
riage. 

"  You  are  detestable,  Yaldamo 
— you  always  misunderstand  me. 
Are  you  going  to  the  ball  to- 
night 1 " 

"  Of  course.  May  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  the  cotillon?" 

"If  you  are  very  good — ^if  you 
will  go  and  ask  the  news  of  Del 
Fence." 

"I  sent  this  morning.  He  is 
quite  out  of  danger,  they  be- 
Heve." 

"Is  he?  Oh,  I  am  very  glad 
— I  felt  so  very  badly,  you  know. 
Ah,  Don  Giovanni,  are  you  re- 
covered?" she    asked    coldly,   as 
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Sarracinesca  approached  the  other 
side  of  the  carriage.  Yaldamo 
retired  to  a  distance,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  buttoning  his  great- 
coat ;  he  wanted  to  see  what 
would  happen. 

"Thank  you,  yes;  I  was  not 
much  hurt.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  been  out,  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
you.  Let  me  say  again  how  pro- 
foundly I  regret  my  forgetfulness 
at  the  ball  the  other  night " 

Donna  Tullia  was  a  clever  wo- 
man, and  though  she  had  been 
very  angry  at  the  time,  she  was  in 
love  with  Giovanni.  She  therefore 
looked  at  him  suddenly  with  a 
gentle  smile,  and  just  for  one 
moment  touched  with  her  fingers 
his  hand  as  it  rested  upon  the 
side  of  the  carriage. 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  kind  ? " 
she  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  It  was  abominable.  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself,"  answered 
Giovanni. 

"I  will  forgive  you,"  answered 
Donna  Tullia,  softly.  She  really 
loved  him.  It  was  the  best  thing 
in  her  nature,  but  it  was  more 
than  balanced  by  the  jealousy  she 
had  conceived  for  the  Duchessa 
d'Astrardente. 

"Was  it  on  that  account  that 
you  quarrelled  with  poor  Del 
Fence?"  she  asked,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause.  "I  have  feared 
it " 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  Gio- 
vanni, quickly.  "Pray  set  your 
mind  at  rest.  Del  Ferice  or  any 
other  man  would  have  been  quite 
justified  in  calling  me  out  for  it — 
but  it  was  not  for  that.  It  was 
not  on  account  of  you." 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  say 
whether  Donna  Tullia's  face  most 
expressed  surprise  or  disappoint- 
ment at  the  intelligence.  Perhaps 
she  had  both  really  believed  her- 
self the  cause  of  the  duel,  and  had 


been  flattered  at  the  thought  that 
men  would  fight  for  her. 

"Oh,  I  am  very  glad — ^it  is  a 
great  relief,"  she  said,  rather  cold- 
ly. "Are  you  going  to  the  ball 
to-night  1 " 

"No;  I  cannot  dance.  My 
right  arm  is  bound  up  in  a  sling, 
as  you  see." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  not  coming. 
Good-bye,  then." 

"  Good-bye ;  I  am  very  grateful 
for  your  forgiveness."  Giovanni 
bowed  low,  and  Donna  TuUia's 
brilliant  equipage  dashed  away. 

Giovanni  was  well  satisfied  at 
having  made  his  peace  so  easily, 
but  he  nevertheless  apprehended 
danger  from  Donna  TuUia. 

The  next  thing  which  interested 
Roman  society  was  Astrardente's 
will,  but  no  one  was  much  sur- 
prised when  the  terms  of  it  were 
known.  As  there  were  no  rela- 
tions, everything  was  left  to  his 
wife.  The  palace  in  Rome,  the 
town  and  castle  in  the  Sabines,  the 
broad  lands  in  the  low  hill-coun- 
try towards  Oeprano,  and  what 
surprised  even  the  family  lawyer, 
a  goodly  sum  in  solid  English 
securities, — a  splendid  fortune  in 
all.  Astrardente  abhorred  the 
name  of  money  in  his  conversa- 
tion— it  had  been  one  of  his  affec- 
tations ;  but  he  had  an  excellent 
understanding  of  business,  and 
was  exceedingly  methodical  in  the 
management  of  his  a£Pair&  The 
inheritance,  the  lawyer  thought, 
might  be  estimated  at  ten  millions 
of  francs. 

"  Is  all  this  wealth  mine,  then  Y  " 
asked  Oorona,  when  the  solicitor 
had  explained  the  situation. 

"All,  Signora  Duchessa.  Tou 
are  enormously  rich." 

Enormously  rich !  And  alone 
in  the  world.  Oorona  asked  her- 
self if  she  was  the  same  woman, 
the  same  Corona  del  Carmine 
who  ^y%  years  before  had  suffered 
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in  the  old  convent  the  humilia- 
tion of  having  no  pocket-money, 
whose  wedding -gown  had  been 
provided  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
little  sale  of  the  last  relics  of  her 
father's  once  splendid  collection  of 
old  china  and  pictures.  She  had 
never  thought  of  money  since  she 
had  been  married;  her  husband 
was  generous,  but  methodical ;  she 
never  bought  anything  without 
consulting  him,  and  the  bills  all 
went  through  his  hands.  Now  and 
then  she  had  rather  timidly  asked 
for  a  small  sum  for  some  charity; 
she  had  lacked  nothing  that  money 
could  buy,  but  she  never  remem- 
bered to  have  had  more  than  a 
hundred  francs  in  her  purse.  As- 
trardente  had  once  o£fered  to  give 
her  an  allowance,  and  had  seemed 
pleased  that  she  refused  it.  He 
liked  to  manage  things  himself, 
being  a  man  of  detail. 

And  now  she  was  enormously 
rich,  and  alone.  It  was  a  strange 
sensation.  She  felt  it  to  be  so 
new  that  she  innocently  said  so  to 
the  lawyer. 

"  What  shaU  I  do  with  it  all  ? " 

"  Signora  Duchessa,"  returned 
the  old  man,  "  with  regard  to 
money  the  question  is,  not  what  to 
do  with  it,  but  how  to  do  without 
it.  You  are  very  young,  Signora 
Dttchessa." 

"I  shall  be  twenty -three  in 
August,"  said  Corona,  simply. 

"  Precisely.  I  would  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  observe  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  will,  and  by  the  laws 
of  this  country,  you  are  not  the 
dowager -duchess,  but  you  are  in 
your  own  right  and  person  the  sole 
and  only  feudal  mistress  and  holder 
of  the  title." 

"Ami?" 

"Certainly,  with  all  the  privi- 
leges thereto  attached.  It  may  be 
— I  beg  pardon  for  being  so  bold 
as  to  suggest  it — it  may  be  that 
in  years  to  come,  when  time  has 


soothed  your  sorrow,  you  may 
wish,  you  may  consent,  to  renew 
the  marriage  tie." 

"I  doubt  it — but  the  thing  is 
possible,"  said  Corona,  quietly. 

"In  that  case,  and  should  you 
prefer  to  contract  a  marriage  of 
inclination,  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  conferring  your  title  upon 
your  husband,  with  any  reserva- 
tions you  please.  Your  children 
will  then  inherit  from  you,  and 
become  in  their  turn  Dukes  of 
Astrardente.  This  I  conceive  to 
have  been  the  purpose  and  spirit 
of  the  late  Duke's  will.  The  estate, 
magnificent  as  it  is,  will  not  be 
too  large  for  the  foundation  of 
a  new  race.  If  you  desire  any  dis 
tinctive  title,  you  can  call  your- 
self Duchessa  del  Carmine  d' As- 
trardente— it  would  sound  very 
well,"  remarked  the  lawyer,  con- 
templating the  beautiful  woman 
before  him. 

"  It  is  of  little  importance  what 
I  call  myself,"  said  Corona.  "  At 
present  I  shall  certainly  make  no 
change.  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
I  shall  ever  marry." 

"  I  trust,  Signora  Duchessa,  that 
in  any  case  you  will  always  com- 
mand my  most  humble  services." 

With  this  protestation  of  fidelity 
the  lawyer  left  the  Palazzo  Astrar- 
dente, and  Corona  remained  in  her 
boudoir  in  meditation  of  what  it 
would  be  like  to  be  the  feudal 
mistress  of  a  great  title  and  estate. 
She  was  very  sad,  but  she  was 
growing  used  to  her  solitude.  The 
liberty  she  enjoyed  was  strange  to 
her,  but  little  by  little  she  was 
beginning  to  enjoy  it.  At  first  she 
had  missed  the  constant  care  of 
the  poor  man  who  for  five  years 
had  been  her  companion ;  she  had 
missed  his  presence  and  the  bur- 
den of  thinking  for  him  at  every 
turn  of  the  day.  But  it  was  not 
for  long.  Her  memory  of  him 
was   kind    and    tender,    and    for 
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months  after  his  death  the  occa- 
sional sight  of  some  object  asso- 
ciated with  him  brought  the  tears 
to  her  eyes.  She  often  wished  he 
could  walk  into  the  room  in  his 
old  way,  and  begin  talking  of  the 
thousand  and  one  bits  of  town 
gossip  that  interested  him.  But 
the  first  feeling  of  desolation  soon 
passed,  for  he  had  not  been  more 
than  a  companion ;  she  could  ana- 
lyse every  memory  she  had  of  him 
to  its  source  and  reason.  There 
was  not  in  her  that  passionate  un- 
formulated yearning  for  him  that 
comes  upon  a  loving  heart  when 
its  fellow  is  taken  away,  and  which 
alone  is  a  proof  that  love  has  been 
real  and  true.  She  soon  grew  ac- 
customed to  his  absence. 

To  marry  again  —  every  one 
would  say  she  would  be  right — to 
marry  and  to  be  the  mother  of 
children,  of  brave  sons  and  noble 
girls, — ah  yes !  that  was  a  new 
thought,  a  wonderful  thought,  one 
of  many  that  were  wonderful. 

Then,  again,  her  strong  nature 
suddenly  rose  in  a  new  sense  of 
strength,  and  she  paced  the  room 
slowly  with  a  strange  expression 
of  sternness  upon  her  beautiful 
features. 

"I  am  a  power  in  the  world," 
she  said  to  herself,  almost  starting 
at  the  truth  of  the  thought,  and 
yet  taking  delight  in  it.  "I  am 
what  men  call  rich  and  powerful ; 
I  have  money,  estates,  castles,  and 
palaces ;  I  am  young,  I  am  strong. 
What  shaU  I  do  with  it  all  ? " 

As  she  walked,  she  dreamed  of 
raising  some  great  institution  of 
charity;  she  knew  not  for  what 
precise  object,  but  there  was  room 
enough  for  charity  in  Rome.  The 
great  Torlonia  had  built  churches, 
and  hospitals,  and  asylums.  She 
would  do  likewise;  she  would  make 
for  herself  an  interest  in  doing 
good,  a  satisfaction  in  the  exercise 
of  her  power  to  combat  evil.     It 


would  be  magnificent  to  feel  that 
she  had  done  it  herself,  alone  and 
unaided ;  built  the  walls  from  the 
foundation,  and  the  comer-stone  to 
the  eaves ;  entered  herself  into  the 
study  of  each  detail,  and  herself 
peopled  the  great  institution  with 
such  as  most  needed  help  in  the 
world — ^with  little  children,perhapB. 
She  would  visit  them  every  day, 
and  herself  provide  for  their  wants 
and  care  for  their  sufferings.  She 
would  give  the  place  her  husband's 
name,  and  the  good  she  would  ac> 
complish  with  his  earthly  portion 
might  perhaps  profit  his  soul.  She 
would  go  to  FsMdre  Eilippo  and  ask 
his  advice.  He  would  know  what 
was  best  to  be  done,  for  he  knew 
more  of  the  misery  in  Rome  than 
any  one,  and  had  a  greater  mind  to 
relieve  it.  She  had  seen  him  since 
her  husband's  death,  but  she  had 
not  yet  conceived  this  scheme. 

^d  Giovanni — she  thought  of 
him  too ;  but  the  habit  of  putting 
him  out  of  her  heart  was  strong. 
She  dimly  fancied  that  in  the  far 
future  a  day  might  come  when  she 
would  be  justified  in  thinking  of 
him  if  she  so  pleased ;  but  for  the 
present,  her  loyalty  to  her  dead 
husband  seemed  more  than  ever 
a  sacred  duty.  She  would  not 
permit  herself  to  think  of  Gio- 
vanni, even  though  she  might  con- 
template the  possibility  of  a  second 
marriage  from  a  general  point  of 
view.  She  would  go  to  Padre  Eil- 
ippo and  talk  over  everything  with 
him ;  he  would  advise  her  well. 

Then  a  wild  longing  seized  her 
to  leave  Rome  for  a  while,  to 
breathe  the  air  of  the  sea,  to  get 
away  from  the  scene  of  all  her  trou- 
bles, of  all  the  terrible  emotions 
that  had  swept  over  her  life  in  the 
last  three  weeks,  to  be  alone  in  the 
country  or  by  the  sea.  It  seemed 
dreadful  to  be  tied  to  her  great 
house  in  the  city,  in  her  mourning, 
shut  off  suddenly  from  the  world, 
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and  bound  down  by  the  chain  of 
conventionality  to  a  fixed  method 
of  existence.  She  would  give  any- 
thing to  go  away.  Why  not  ?  She 
suddenly  realised  what  was  so  hard 
to  understand,  that  she  was  free 
to  go  where  she  pleased — if  only, 


by  accident)  she  could  chance  to 
meet  Giovanni  Sarracinesca  before 
she  left.  No — the  thought  was 
unworthy.  She  would  leave  town 
at  once  —  surely  she  could  have 
nothing  to  say  to  Giovanni — ^she 
would  leave  to-morrow  morning. 


CHAPTEB  XVIII. 


Corona  found  it  impossible  to 
leave  town  so  soon  as  she  had 
wished.  She  had  indeed  sent  out 
great  cart-loads  of  furniture,  ser- 
vants, horses,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  an  establishment  in 
the  country,  and  she  believed  her- 
self ready  to  move  at  once,  when 
she  received  an  exceedingly  cour- 
teous note  from  Cardinal  Antonelli 
requesting  the  honour  of  being 
received  by  her  the  next  day  at 
twelve  o'clock.  It  was  impossible 
to  refuse,  and  to  her  great  annoy- 
ance she  was  obliged  to  postpone 
her  departure  another  twenty-four 
hours.  She  guessed  that  the  great 
man  was  the  bearer  of  some  mes- 
sage from  the  Holy  Father  him- 
self ;  and  in  her  present  frame  of 
mind,  any  such  words  of  comfort 
from  one  whom  she  reverenced  and 
loved,  as  all  who  knew  Pius  IX. 
did  sincerely  revere  and  love  him, 
could  not  fail  to  be  acceptable. 
She  did  not  like  the  Cardinal,  it  is 
true  ;  but  she  did  not  confound  the 
ambassador  with  him  who  sent  the 
embassy.  The  Cardinal  was  a  most 
courteous  and  accomplished  man 
of  the  world,  and  Corona  could 
not  easily  have  explained  the  aver- 
sion she  felt  for  him.  It  is  very 
likely  that  if  she  could  have  under- 
stood the  part  he  was  sustaining 
in  the  great  European  struggle  of 
those  days,  she  would  have  accord- 
ed him  at  least  the  admiration  he 
deserved  as  a  statesman.  He  had 
his  faults,  and  they  were  faults 
little  becoming  a  cardinal  of  the 


Holy  Roman  Church.  But  few  are 
willing  to  consider  that,  though  a 
cardinal,  he  was  not  a  priest — ^that 
he  was  practically  a  layman  who, 
by  his  own  unaided  genius,  had 
attained  to  great  power,  and  that 
those  faults  which  have  been 
charged  against  him  with  such 
virulence  would  have  passed,  nay, 
actually  pass,  unnoticed  and  un- 
censured  in  many  a  great  statesman 
of  those  days  and  of  these.  He 
was  a  brave  man,  who  fought  a 
desperate  and  hopeless  fight  to  his 
last  breath,  and  who  fought  almost 
alone — a  man  most  bitterly  hated 
by  many,  at  whose  death  many 
rejoiced  loudly  and  few  mourned ; 
and  to  the  shame  of  many  be  it 
said,  that  his  most  obstinate  ad- 
versaries, those  who  unsparingly 
heaped  abuse  upon  him  during  his 
lifetime,  and  most  unseemingly 
exulted  over  his  end,  were  the  very 
men  among  whom  he  should  have 
found  the  most  willing  supporters 
and  the  firmest  friends.  But  in 
1865  he  was  feared,  and  those  who 
reckoned  without  him  in  the  game 
of  politics  reckoned  badly. 

But  Corona  was  a  woman,  and 
very  young.  She  had  not  the 
knowledge  or  the  experience  to 
understand  his  value,  and  she  had 
taken  a  personal  dislike  to  him 
when  she  first  appeared  in  society. 
Ho  was  too  smooth  for  her;  she 
thought  him  false.  She  preferred 
a  rougher  type.  Her  husband,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  a  boundless 
admiration  for  the  cardinal-states- 
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man;  and  perhaps  the  way  in  which 
Astrardente  constantly  tried  to 
impress  his  wife  with  a  sense  of 
the  great  man's  virtues,  indirectly 
contributed  to  increase  her  aver- 
sion. Nevertheless,  when  he  sent 
word  that  he  desired  to  be  received 
by  her,  she  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment,  but  expressed  her  willing- 
ness at  once.  Punctually  as  the 
gun  of  Sant  Angelo  roared  out 
the  news  that  the  sun  was  on  the 
meridian,  Cardinal  Antonelli  en- 
tered Corona's  house.  She  re- 
ceived him  in  the  great  draw- 
ing-room. There  was  an  air  of 
solemnity  about  the  meeting.  The 
room  itself,  divested  of  a  thousand 
trifles  which  had  already  been  sent 
into  the  country,  looked  desolate 
and  formal ;  the  heavy  curtains  ad- 
mitted but  little  light ;  there  was 
no  flre  on  the  hearth ;  Oorona  stood 
all  in  black — a  very  incarnation  of 
mourning — ^as  her  visitor  trod  soft- 
ly across  the  dark  carpet  towards 
her. 

The  Cardinal's  expressive  face 
was  softened  by  a  look  of  gentle 
sympathy,  as  he  came  forward  and 
took  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  and 
gazed  for  a  moment  into  her  beau- 
tiful eyes. 

"I  am  an  ambassador,  Duch- 
essa,"  he  said,  softly.  "I  come 
to  tell  you  how  deeply  our  Holy 
Father  sympathises  in  your  great 
sorrow." 

Corona  bent  her  head  respect- 
fully, and  motioned  to  the  Cardinal 
to  be  seated. 

"  I  beg  that  your  Eminence  will 
convey  to  his  Holiness  my  most 
sincere  gratitude  for  this  expres- 
sion of  his  paternal  kindness  to 
one  so  unhappy." 

"Indeed  I  will  not  fail  to  de- 
liver your  message,  Duchessa,"  an- 
swered the  Cardinal,  seating  him- 
self by  her  side  in  one  of  the  great 
arm-chairs  which  had  been  placed 
together  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 


"His  Holiness  has  promised  to 
remember  you  in  his  august 
prayers;  and  I  also,  for  my  own 
part,  entreat  you  to  believe  that 
my  poor  sympathy  is  wholly  with 
you  in  your  distress." 

"  Your  Eminence  is  most  kind," 
replied  Corona,  gravely. 

It  seemed  as  though  there  were 
little  to  be  said  in  such  a  case. 
There  was  no  friendship  between 
the  two,  no  bond  of  union  or  fel- 
lowship :  it  was  simply  a  formal 
visit  of  condolence,  entailed  as  a 
necessity  by  Corona's  high  position. 
The  Pope  had  sent  her  a  gift  at 
her  wedding ;  he  sent  her  a  mes- 
sage of  sympathy  at  her  husband's 
death.  Half-a-dozen  phrases  would 
be  exchanged,  and  the  Cardinal 
would  take  his  leave,  accompanied 
by  a  file  of  the  Duchessa's  lackeys 
— and  so  it  would  all  be  over.  But 
the  Cardinal  was  a  statesman,  a 
diplomatist,  and  one  of  the  best 
talkers  in  Europe;  moreover,  he 
never  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
pursuing  his  ends  to  pass  unim- 
proved. 

"  Ah,  Duchessa ! "  he  said,  fold- 
ing his  hands  upon  his  knee  and 
looking  down,  "there  is  but  one 
Consoler  in  sorrow  such  as  yours. 
It  is  vain  for  us  mortals  to  talk 
of  any  such  thing  as  alleviating 
real  mental  suffering.  There  are 
consolations — many  of  them — for 
some  people,  but  they  are  not  for 
you.  To  many  the  accidents  of 
wealth,  of  youth,  of  beauty,  seem 
to  open  the  perspective  of  a  bril- 
liant future  at  the  very  moment 
when  all  the  present  would  seem 
shrouded  in  darkness ;  but  if  yon 
will  permit  me,  who  know  you  so 
little,  to  say  it  frankly,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  these  things 
which  you  possess  in  such  plenti- 
ful abundance  will  lessen  the  mea- 
sure of  your  grief.  It  is  not  right 
that  they  should,  I  suppose.  It  is' 
not  fitting  that  noble  minds  should 
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even  possess  the  faculty  of  forget- 
ting real  saffering  in  the  unreal 
trifles  of  a  great  worldly  posses- 
sion, which  so  easily  restore  the 
weak  to  courage,  and  flatter  the 
vulgar  into  the  forgetfulness  of 
honourable  sorrow.  I  am  no 
moraliser,  no  pedantic  philoso- 
pher. The  stoic  may  have 
shrugged  his  heavy  shoulders  in 
sullen  indifference  to  fate;  the 
epicurean  may  have  found  such 
bodily  ease  in  his  excessive  re- 
finement of  moderate  enjoyment 
as  to  overlook  the  deepest  afflic- 
tions in  anticipating  the  animal 
pleasure  of  the  next  meal.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  such  men  as  those 
philosophising  diners;  nor  can  I 
imagine  by  what  arguments  the 
wisest  of  mankind  could  induce  a 
fellow-creature  in  distress  to  for- 
get his  sufferings.  Sorrow  is  sor- 
row still  to  all  finely  organised 
natures.  The  capacity  for  feeling 
sorrow  is  one  of  the  highest  tests 
of  nobility — a  nobility  of  nature 
not  found  always  in  those  of  high 
blood  and  birth,  but  existing  in 
the  people,  wherever  the  people 
are  good." 

The  Cardinal's  voice  became 
even  more  gentle  as  he  spoke. 
He  was  himself  of  very  humble 
origin,  and  spoke  feelingly.  Coro- 
na listened,  though  she  only  heard 
half  of  what  he  said ;  but  his  soft 
tone  soothed  her  almost  uncon- 
sciously. 

"  There  is  little  consolation  for 
me — I  am  quite  alone,"  she  said. 

"  You  are  not  of  those  who  find 
relief  in  worldly  greatness,"  contin- 
ued the  Cardinal.  "  But  I  have 
seen  women,  young,  rich,  and 
beautiful,  wear  their  mourning 
with  wonderful  composure.  Youth 
is  so  much,  wealth  is  so  much 
more,  beauty  is  such  a  power  in 
the  world — all  three  together  are 
resistless.  Many  a  young  widow 
is  not  ashamed  to  think  of  mar- 


riage before  her  husband  has  been 
dead  a  month.  Indeed  they  do 
not  always  make  bad  wives.  A 
woman  who  has  been  married 
young  and  is  early  deprived  of  her 
husband,  has  great  experience, 
great  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Many  feel  that  they  have  no  right 
to  waste  the  goods  given  them 
in  a  life  of  solitaiy  mourning. 
Wealth  is  given  to  be  used,  and 
perhaps  many  a  rich  young  widow 
thinks  she  can  use  it  more  wisely 
in  the  company  of  a  husband 
young  as  herself.  It  may  be;  I 
cannot  tell.  These  are  days  when 
power  of  any  sort  should  be  used, 
and  perhaps  no  one  should  even 
for  a  moment  think  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  scene  where  such 
great  battles  are  being  fought. 
But  one  may  choose  wisely  a  way 
of  using  power,  or  one  may  choose 
unwisely.  There  is  much  to  be 
done." 

"How?"  asked  Corona,  catch- 
ing at  his  expression  of  an  idea 
which  pursued  her,  "  Here  am  I, 
rich,  alone,  idle — above  all,  very 
unhappy.  What  can  I  do  1  I  wish 
I  knew,  for  I  would  try  and  do  it." 

"  Ah !  I  was  not  speaking  of 
you,  Duchessa,"  answered  the 
statesman.  "You  are  too  noble 
a  woman  to  be  easily  consoled. 
And  yet,  though  you  may  not  find 
relief  from  your  great  sorrow, 
there  are  many  things  within  your 
reach  which  you  might  do,  and 
feel  that  in  your  mourning  you 
have  done  honour  to  your  depart- 
ed husband  as  well  as  to  yourself. 
You  have  great  estates — you  can 
improve  them,  and  especially  you 
can  improve  the  condition  of  your 
peasants,  and  strengthen  their 
loyalty  to  you  and  to  the  State. 
You  can  find  many  a  village  on 
your  lands  where  a  school  might 
be  established,  an  asylum  built,  a 
road  opened — anything  which  will 
give  employment  to  the  poor,  and 
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which,  when  finished,  will  benefit 
their  condition.  Especially  about 
Astrardente  they  are  very  poor; 
I  know  the  country  well.  In  six 
months  you  might  change  many 
things;  and  then  you  might  re- 
turn to  Rome  next  winter.  If  it 
pleases  you,  you  can  do  anything 
with  society.  You  can  make  your 
house  a  centre  for  a  new  party — 
the  oldest  of  all  parties  it  is,  but 
it  would  now  be  thought  new  here. 
We  have  no  centre.  There  is  no 
salon  in  the  good  old  sense  of  the 
word — no  house  where  all  that  is 
intelligent,  all  that  is  powerful, 
all  that  is  influential,  is  irresisti- 
bly drawn.  To  make  a  centre  of 
that  kind  would  be  a  worthy  ob- 
ject^ it  seems  to  me.  You  would 
surround  yourself  with  men  of 
genius ;  you  would  bring  those  to- 
gether who  cannot  meet  elsewhere ; 
you  would  give  a  vigorous  tone  to 
a  society  which  is  fast  falling  to 
decay  from  inanition;  you  could 
become  a  power,  a  real  power,  not 
only  in  Bome,  but  in  Europe ; 
you  could  make  your  house  fa- 
mous as  the  point  from  which,  in 
Rome,  all  that  is  good  and  great 
should  radiate  to  the  very  ends  of 
the  earth.  You  could  do  all  this 
in  your  young  widowhood,  and 
you  would  not  dishonour  the 
memory  of  him  you  loved  so 
dearly." 

Corona  looked  earnestly  at  the 
Cardinal  as  he  enlarged  upon  the 
possibilities  of  her  life.  What  he 
said  seemed  true  and  good.  It 
opened  to  her  a  larger  field  than 
she  had  dreamed  of  half  an  hour 
ago.  Especially  the  plan  of  work- 
ing for  the  improvement  of  her 
estates  and  people  attracted  her. 
She  wanted  to  do  something  at 
once — something  good,  and  some- 
thing worth  doing. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  she 
said.     "I  shall  die  if  I  am  idle." 

"  I  know  I  am  right,"  returned 


the  Cardinal  in  a  tone  of  convic- 
tion. "Not  that  I  propose  all 
this  as  an  unalterable  plan  for  yoa. 
I  would  not  have  you  think  I 
mean  to  lay  down  any  system,  or 
even  to  advise  you  at  all.  I  was 
merely  thinking  aloud.  I  am  too 
happy  if  my  thoughts  please  yoa 
— ^if  anything  I  can  say  can  even 
for  a  moment  relieve  your  mind 
from  the  pressure  of  this  sudden 
grief.  It  is  not  consolation  I  offer 
you.  I  am  not  a  priest,  but  a  man 
of  action ;  and  it  is  action  I  propose 
to  you,  not  as  an  anodyne  for  sor^ 
row,  but  simply  because  it  is  right 
that  in  these  days  we  should  all 
strive  with  a  good  will.  Your 
peasants  are  many  of  them  in  an 
evil  case  :  you  can  save  them  and 
make  them  happy,  even  though 
you  find  no  happiness  for  yourself. 
Our  social  world  here  is  falling  to 
pieces,  going  astray  after  strange 
gods,  and  especially  after  Madame 
Mayer  and  her  lares  and  penaiesj 
young  Yaldamo  and  Del  Ferice : 
it  is  in  your  power  to  create  a  new 
life  here,  or  at  least  to  contribute 
greatly  towards  re-establishing  the 
social  balance.  I  say,  do  this 
thing,  if  you  will,  for  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  do.  At  all  events,  ^lule 
you  are  building  roads — and  per- 
haps schools — at  Astrardente,  you 
can  think  over  the  course  you  will 
afterwards  pursue.  And  now,  my 
dear  Duchessa,  I  have  detained 
you  far  too  long.  Forgive  me  if  I 
have  wearied  you,  for  I  have  great 
things  at  heart,  and  must  some- 
times speak  of  them,  though  I 
speak  feebly.  Count  on  me  always 
for  any  assistance  you  may  require. 
Bear  with  me  if  I  weary  you,  for 
I  was  a  good  friend  of  him  we  both 
mourn." 

"Thank  you — ^you  have  given 
me  good  thoughts,"  said  Corona, 
simply. 

So  the  courtly  Cardinal  rose  and 
took  his  leave,  and  once  more  Co- 
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rona  was  left  alone.  It  was  a 
strange  thing  that,  while  he  dis- 
claimed all  power  to  comfort  her, 
and  denied  that  consolation  was 
possible  in  her  case,  she  had  never- 
theless listened  to  him  with  inter- 
est|  and  now  found  herself  think- 
ing seriously  of  what  he  had  said. 
He  seemed  to  have  put  her  thoughts 
into  shape,  and  to  have  given  direc- 
tion to  that  sense  of  power  she  had 
already  begun  to  feel.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  some- 
thing like  sympathy  for  the  Car- 
dinal, and  she  lingered  for  some 
minutes  alone  in  the  great  recep- 
tion-room, wondering  whether  she 
could  accomplish  any  of  the  things 
he  had  proposed  to  her.  At  all 
events,  there  was  nothing  now  to 
hinder  her  departure ;  and  she 
thought  with  something  like  plea- 
sure of  the  rocky  Sabines,  the  soli- 
tude of  the  mountains,  the  simple 
faces  of  the  people  about  her  place, 
and  of  the  quiet  life  she  intended 
to  lead  there  during  the  next  six 
months. 

But  the  Cardinal  went  on  his 
way,  rolling  along  through  the 
narrow  streets  in  his  great  coach. 
Leaning  far  back  in  his  cushioned 
seat,  he  could  just  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  people  as  he  passed,  and  his 
quick  eyes  recognised  many,  both 
high  and  low.  But  he  did  not 
care  to  show  himself,  for  he  felt 
himself  disliked,  and  deep  in  his 
finely  organised  nature  there  lay  a 
sensitiveness  which  was  wounded 
by  the  popular  hatred.  It  hurt 
him  to  see  the  lowering  glances  of 
the  poor  man,  and  to  return  the 
forced  bow  of  the  rich  man  who 
feared  him.  He  often  longed  to 
be  able  to  explain  many  things  to 
them  both,  to  the  rich  and  to  the 
poor ;  and  then,  knowing  how  im- 
possible it  was  that  he  should  be 
understood  by  either,  he  sighed 
somewhat  bitterly,  and  hid  himself 
still  deeper  in  his  carriaga     Few 


men  in  the  midst  of  the  world 
have  stood  so  wholly  alone  as  Car- 
dinal Antonelli. 

To-day,  however,  he  had  an  ap- 
pointment which  he  anticipated 
with  a  sort  of  interest  quite  new 
to  him.  Anastase  Gouache  was 
coming  to  begin  his  portrait,  and 
Anastase  was  an  object  of  curios- 
ity to  him.  It  would  have  sur- 
prised the  young  Frenchman  had 
he  guessed  how  carefully  he  was 
watched,  for  he  was  a  modest  fel- 
low, and  did  not  think  himself  of 
very  much  importance.  He  allowed 
Donna  Tullia  and  her  friends  to 
come  to  his  studio  whenever  they 
pleased,  and  he  listened  to  their 
shallow  talk,  and  joined  occasion- 
ally in  the  conversation,  letting 
them  believe  that  he  sympathised 
with  them,  simply  because  his  own 
ideas  were  unsettled.  It  was  a 
good  thing  for  him  to  paint  a  por- 
trait of  Donna  Tullia,  for  it  made 
him  the  fashion,  and  he  had  small 
scruple  in  agreeing  with  her  views 
so  long  as  he  had  no  fixed  con- 
victions of  his  own.  She  and  her 
set  regarded  him  as  a  harmless  boy, 
and  looked  upon  his  little  studio 
as  a  convenience,  in  payment 
whereof  they  pushed  him  into 
society,  and  spread  abroad  the 
rumour  that  he  was  the  rising 
artist  of  the  day.  But  the  great 
Cardinal  had  seen  him  more  than 
once,  and  had  conceived  a  liking 
for  his  delicate  intellectual  &ce 
and  unobtrusive  manner.  He  had 
watched  him  and  caused  him  to 
be  watched,  and  his  interest  had 
increased,  and  finally  he  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  have  a  portrait  of  him- 
self painted  by  the  young  fellow. 
This  was  the  day  appointed  for 
the  first  sitting;  and  when  the 
Cardinal  reached  his  lodgings,  high 
up  in  the  Vatican  pile,  he  found 
Anastase  Gouache  waiting  for  him 
in  the  small  ante-chamber. 

The  prime  minister  was  not  lux- 
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uriously  lodged.  Four  rooms  suf- 
ficed him — to  wit,  the  said  ante- 
chamber, bare  and  uncarpeted,  and 
famished  with  three  wooden  box 
benches;  a  comfortable  study  lined 
throughout  with  shelves  and  lock- 
ers, furnished  with  half-a-dozen 
large  chairs  and  a  single  writing- 
table,  whereon  stood  a  crucifix  and 
an  inkstand;  beyond  this  a  bed- 
room and  a  small  dining-room : 
that  was  alL  The  drawers  of  the 
locker  and  bookcases  contained  a 
correspondence  which  would  have 
astonished  Europe,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  gems  and  precious  stones  un- 
rivalled in  the  world;  but  there  was 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  ornament 
visible  to  the  eye,  unless  we  were 
to  class  under  that  head  a  fair- 
ly good  bust  of  Pius  IX.,  which 
stood  upon  a  plain  marble  pedestal 
in  one  comer.  Gouache  followed 
the  great  man  into  this  study. 
He  was  surprised  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  apartment;  but  he  felt  in 
sympathy  with  it,  and  with  the 
Cardinal  himself ;  and  with  the  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  a  true  artist, 
he  foresaw  that  he  was  to  paint  a 
successful  portrait. 

The  Cardinal  busied  himself  with 
some  papers  while  the  painter  si- 
lently made  his  preparations. 

"If  your  Eminence  is  ready?" 
suggested  Gouache. 

"  At  your  service,  my  friend,"  re- 
plied the  Cardinal,  blandly.  "  How 
shall  I  sit  ?  The  portrait  must  be 
taken  in  full  face,  I  think." 

"  By  all  means.  Here,  I  think 
— so ;  the  light  is  very  good  at 
this  hour,  but  a  little  later  we 
shall  have  the  sun.  If  your  Emin- 
ence will  look  at  me — a  little  more 
to  the  left~I  think  that  will  do. 
I  will  draw  it  in  in  charcoal,  and 
your  Eminence  can  judge." 

"Precisely,"  retumed  the  Car- 
dinal. "  You  will  paint  the  devil 
even  blacker  than  he  is." 

"  The  devil  ? "  repeated  Gouache, 


raising  his  eyebrows  with  a  slight 
smile.     "  I  was  not  awaro         " 

"  And  yet  you  have  been  in 
Rome  four  years  1 " 

"I  am  very  careful,"  returned 
Gouache.  "  I  never  by  any  chance 
hear  any  evil  of  those  whom  I  am 
to  paint." 

"  You  have  very  well-bred  ears. 
Monsieur  Gouache.  I  fear  that 
if  I  had  attended  some  of  the 
meetings  in  your  studio  while 
Donna  Tullia  was  having  her  por- 
trait painted,  I  should .  have  heard 
strange  things.  Have  they  all 
escaped  you?" 

Gouache  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  did  not  surprise  him 
to  learn  that  the  omniscient  Car- 
dinal was  fully  acquainted  with 
the  doings  in  his  studio,  bat 
he  looked  curiously  at  the  great 
man  before  he  answered.  The 
Cardinal's  small  gleaming  eyes  met 
his  with  the  fearlessness  of  supe- 
riority. 

"  I  remember  nothing  but  good 
of  your  Eminence,"  he  replied  at 
last,  with  a  laugh;  and  appljring 
himself  to  his  work,  he  began  to 
draw  in  the  outline  of  the  Car- 
dinal's head.  The  words  he  had 
just  heard,  implying  as  they  did 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  min- 
utest details  of  social  life,  would 
have  terrified  Madame  Mayer,  and 
would  perhaps  have  driven  Del 
Ferice  out  of  the  Papal  States  in 
fear  of  his  life.  Even  the  good- 
natured  and  foolish Yaldamo  might 
reasonably  have  been  startled ;  bat 
Anastase  was  made  of  different 
stuff.  His  grandfather  had  helped 
to  storm  the  Bastille,  his  father 
had  been  among  the  men  of  1848 ; 
there  was  revolutionary  blood  in 
his  veins,  and  he  distinguished 
between  real  and  imaginary  con- 
spiracy with  the  unerring  certainty 
of  instinct,  as  the  bloodhound 
knows  the  track  of  man  from  the 
trail  of  meaner  game.    He  laughed 
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at  Donna  Tullia,  he  distrusted 
Del  Ferice,  and  to  some  extent  he 
understood  the  Cardinal.  And  the 
statesman  understood  him,  too, 
and  was  interested  by  him. 

"  You  may  as  well  forget  their 
chatter.  It  does  me  no  harm,  and 
it  amuses  them.  It  does  not  seem 
to  surprise  you  that  I  should  know 
all  about  it,  however.  You  have 
good  nerves,  Monsieur  Gouache." 
"  Of  course  your  Eminence  can 
send  me  out  of  Kome  to-morrow, 
if  you  please,"  answered  Gouache, 
with  perfect  unconcern.  "  But 
the  portrait  will  not  be  finished 
so  soon." 

"No  —  that  would  be  a  pity. 
You  shall  stay.  But  the  others — 
what  would  you  advise  me  to  do 
with  them?"  asked  the  Cardinal, 
his  bright  eyes  twinkling  with 
amusement. 

"  If  by  the  others  your  Eminence 
means  my  friends, "  replied  Gouache, 
quietly,  "  I  can  assure  you  that 
none  of  them  will  ever  cause  you 
the  slightest  inconvenience." 

"  I  bialieve  you  are  right — their 
ability  to  annoy  me  is  considerably 
inferior  to  their  inclination.  Is  it 
not  sol" 

"If  your  Eminence  will  allow 
me,"  said  Grouache,  rising  sudden- 
ly and  laying  down  his  charcoal 
pencU,  "I  will  pin  this  curtain 
across  the  window.  The  sun  is 
beginning  to  come  in." 

He  had  no  intention  of  answer- 
ing any  questions.  If  the  Cardinal 
knew  of  the  meetings  in  the  Via 
San  Basilic,  that  was  not  Grouache's 
fault;  Gouache  would  certainly 
not  give  any  further  information. 
The  statesman  had  expected  as 
much,  and  was  not  at  all  surprised 
at  the  young  man's  silence. 

"  One  of  those  young  gentlemen 
seems  to  have  met  his  match,  at  all 
events,"  he  remarked,  presently. 
"  I  am  sorry  it  should  have  come 
about  in  that  way." 


"Your  Eminence  might  easily 
have  prevented  the  duel." 

"I  knew  nothing  about  it," 
answered  the  Cardinal,  glancing 
keenly  at  Anastase. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  artist,  simply. 
"  You  see  my  information  is  not 
always  so  good  as  people  imagine, 
my  friend." 

"It  is  a  pity,"  remarked  Gou- 
ache. "  It  would  have  been  better 
had  poor  Del  Ferice  been  killed 
outright.  The  matter  would  have 
terminated  there." 

«  Whereas " 

"  Whereas  Del  Ferice  will  nat- 
urally seek  an  occasion  for  re- 
venge." 

"  You  speak  as  though  you  were 
a  friend  of  Don  Giovanni's,"  said 
the  Cardinal. 

"No;  I  have  a  very  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  I  admire 
him,  he  has  such  a  fine  head.  I 
should  be  sorry  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  him." 

"Do  you  think  Del  Ferice  is 
capable  of  murdering  him?" 

"  Oh  no  !  He  might  annoy  him 
a  great  deal" 

"I  think  not,"  answered  the 
Cardinal,  thoughtfully.  "  Del  Fer- 
ice was  afraid  that  Don  Giovanni 
would  marry  Donna  Tullia  and 
spoil  his  own  projects.  But 
Giovanni  will  not  think  of  that 
again." 

"No;  I  suppose  Don  Giovanni 
will  marry  the  Duchessa  d'Astrar- 
dente." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  Cardinal. 
For  some  minutes  there  was  si- 
lence. Grouache,  while  busy  with 
his  pencil,  was  wondering  at  the 
interest  the  great  man  took  in 
such  details  of  the  Roman  social 
life.  The  Cardinal  was  thinking 
of  Corona,  whom  he  had  seen  but 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  was  revolv- 
ing in  his  mind  the  advantages 
that  might  be  got  by  allying  her 
to  Giovanni.     He  had  in  view  for 
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her  a  certain  Serene  Highness 
whom  he  wished  to  conciliate,  and 
whose  circumstances  were  not  so 
splendid  as  to  make  Corona's  for- 
tune seem  insignificant  to  him. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Car- 
dinal had  no  Serene  Highness 
ready  for  Giovanni,  and  feared 
lest  he  should  after  all  many 
Donna  Tullia,  and  get  into  the 
opposite  camp. 

"You  are  from  Paris,  Mon- 
sieur Gouache,  I  believe,"  said  the 
Cardinal  at  last. 

"  Parisian  of  the  Parisians,  your 
Eminence." 

"How  can  you  bear  to  live  in 
exile  so  long  ?  You  have  not  been 
to  your  home  these  four  years,  I 
think." 

"I  would  rather  live  in  Rome 
for  the  present.  I  will  go  to  Paris 
some  day.  It  will  always  be  a 
pleasant  recollection  to  have  seen 
Rome  in  these  days.  My  friends 
write  me  that  Paris  is  gay,  but  not 
pleasant." 

"  You  think  there  will  soon  be 
nothing  of  this  time  left  but  the 
recollection  of  it?"  suggested  the 
Cardinal. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  think. 
The  times  seem  unsettled,  and  so 
are  my  ideas.  I  was  told  that 
your  Eminence  would  help  me  to 
decide  what  to  believe."  Gouache 
smiled  pleasantly,  and  looked  up. 

"  And  who  told  you  that  ? " 

"  Don  Giovanni  Sarracinesca." 

"  But  I  must  have  some  clue 
to  what  your  ideas  are,"  said  the 
Cardinal.  "When  did  Don  Gio- 
vanni say  that?" 

"At  Prince  Frangipani's.  He 
had  been  talking  with  your  Emi- 
nence— perhaps  he  had  come  to 
some  conclusion  in  consequence," 
suggested  Gouache. 

"Perhaps  so,"  answered  the  great 
man,  with  a  look  of  considerable 
satid'action.  "  At  all  events  I  am 
flattered  by  the  opinion  he  gave 


you  of  me.  Perhaps  I  may  help 
you  to  decide.  What  are  your 
opinions?  or  rather,  what  would 
you  like  your  opinions  to  be?" 

"I  am  an  ardent  republican," 
said  Gouache,  boldly.  It  needful 
no  ordinary  courage  to  make  such 
a  statement  to  the  incarnate  chief 
of  reactionary  politics  in  those  days 
— ^within  the  walls  of  the  Vatican, 
not  a*  hundred  yards  from  the 
private  apartments  of  the  Holy 
Father.  But  Cardinal  AntonelU 
smiled  blandly,  and  seemed  not  in 
the  least  surprised  nor  offended. 

"  Republicanism  is  an  exceeding- 
ly vague  term.  Monsieur  Gouache^" 
he  said.  "But  with  what  other 
opinions  do  you  wish  to  reconcile 
your  republicanism  ?  " 

"  With  those  held  by  the  Church. 
I  am  a  good  Catholic,  and  I  desire 
to  remain  one — indeed  I  cannot 
help  remaining  one." 

"  Christianity  is  not  vague,  at  all 
events,"  answered  the  Cardinal, 
who,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  some- 
what astonished  at  the  artist's  jux- 
taposition of  two  such  principles. 
"In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to 
observe,  my  fnend,  that  Christi- 
anity is  the  purest  form  of  a  re- 
public which  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  that  it  therefore  only 
depends  upon  your  good  sense  to 
reconcile  in  your  own  mind  two 
ideas  which  from  the  first  have 
been  indissolubly  bound  together." 

It  was  Gouache's  turn  to  be 
startled  at  the  Cardinal's  confidence. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  your 
Eminence  for  some  further  ex- 
planation," he  said.  "I  had  no 
idea  that  Christianity  and  re- 
publicanism were  the  same  thing." 

"Republicanism,"  returned  tiie 
statesman,  "is  a  vague  term,  in- 
vented in  an  abortive  attempt  to 
define  by  one  word  the  mass  of  in- 
extricable confusion  arising  in  our 
times  from  the  fusion  of  socialistic 
ideas  with  ideas  purely  republican. 
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If  you  mean  to  speak  of  this  kind  of 
thing,  you  must  define  precisely  your 
position  in  regard  to  socialism,  and 
in  regard  to  the  pure  theory  of  a 
commonwealth.  If  you  mean  to 
speak  of  a  real  republic  in  any 
known  form,  such  as  the  ancient 
Roman,  the  Dutch,  or  the  Ameri- 
can, I  understand  you  without 
further  explanation." 

"  I  certainly  mean  to  speak  of 
the  pure  republic.  I  believe  that 
under  a  pure  republic  the  parti- 
tion of  wealth  would  take  care  of 
itself." 

"  Very  good,  my  friend.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  early  Christians, 
should  you  say  that  their  commu- 
nities were  monarchic,  or  aristocra- 
tic, or  oligarchic  ?  " 

"  None  of  those  three,  I  should 
think,"  said  Gouache. 

"There  are  only  two  systems 
left,  then  —  democracy  and  hier- 
archy. You  will  probably  say 
that  the  government  of  the  early 
Christians  was  of  the  latter  kind 
— ^that  they  were  governed  by 
priests,  in  fact.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  both 
those  who  governed,  and  those  who 
were  governed  by  them,  had  all 
things  in  common,  regarded  no 
man  as  naturally  superior  to  an- 
other, and  preached  a  fraternity 
and  equality  at  least  as  sincere  as 
those  inculcated  by  the  first  French 
Bepublic.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  avoid  calling  such  community 
a  republic,  seeing  that  there  was 
an  equal  partition  of  wealth ;  and 
defining  it  as  a  democratic  one, 
seeing  that  they  all  called  each 
other  brethren." 

"But  the  hierarchy — what  be- 
came of  it  ? "  inquired  Gouache. 

"The  hierarchy  existed  within 
the  democracy,  by  common  con- 
sent and  for  the  public  good,  and 
formed  a  second  democracy  of 
smaller  extent  but  greater  power. 
Any  man  might  become  a  priest, 


any  priest  might  become  a  bishop, 
any  bishop  might  become  pope,  as 
surely  as  any  bom  citizen  of  Rome 
could  become  consul,  or  any  native 
of  New  York  may  be  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Now 
in  theory  this  was  beautiful,  and 
in  practice  the  democratic  spirit  of 
the  hierarchy,  the  smaller  republic, 
has  survived  in  undiminished  vig- 
our to  the  present  day.  In  the 
original  Christian  theory  the  whole 
world  should  now  be  one  vast 
republic,  in  which  all  Christians 
should  call  each  other  brothers, 
and  support  each  other  in  worldly 
as  well  as  spiritual  matters.  With- 
in this  should  exist  the  smaller 
republic  of  the  hierarchy,  by  com- 
mon consent, — an  elective  body, 
recruiting  its  numbers  from  the 
larger,  as  it  does  now;  choosing 
its  head,  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  as 
it  does  now,  to  be  the  head  of  both 
Church  and  State ;  eminently  fitted 
for  that  position,  for  the  very  sim- 
ple reason  that  in  a  community 
organised  and  maintained  upon 
such  principles,  in  which,  by  virtue 
of  the  real  and  universal  love  of 
religion,  the  best  men  would  find 
their  way  into  the  Church,  and 
would  ultimately  find  their  way  to 
the  papal  throne." 

"Your  Eminence  states  the 
case  very  convincingly,"  answered 
Gouache.  "  But  why  has  the 
larger  republic,  which  was  to  con- 
tain the  smaller  one,  ceased  to 
exist  1  or  rather,  why  did  it  never 
come  into  existence  1 " 

"  Because  man  has  not  yet  ful- 
filled his  part  in  the  great  contract. 
The  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The 
men  who  enter  the  Church  are 
sufficiently  intelligent  and  well 
educated  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  Christian  democracy,  fel- 
lowship, solidarity,  and  brotherly 
love.  The  republic  of  the  Church 
has  therefore  survived,  and  will 
survive  for  ever.     The  men  who 
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form  the  majority,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  never  had  either  the 
intelligence  or  the  education  to 
understlknd  that  democracy  is  the 
ultimate  form  of  government :  in- 
stead of  forming  themselves  into  a 
federation,  they  have  divided  them- 
selves into  hostile  factions,  calling 
themselves  nations,  and  seeking 
every  occasion  for  destroying  and 
plundering  each  other,  frequently 
even  turning  against  the  Church 
herself.  The  Church  has  com- 
mitted faults  in  history,  without 
doubt,  but  on  the  whole  she  has 
nobly  fulfilled  her  contract,  and 
reaps  the  fruits  of  fidelity  in  the 
vigour  and  unity  she  displays  after 
eighteen  centuries.  Man,  on  the 
other,  has  failed  to  do  his  duty,  and 
all  races  of  men  are  consequently 
suffering  for  their  misdeeds;  the 
nations  are  divided  against  each 
other,  and  every  nation  is  a  house 
divided  against  itself,  which  sooner 
or  later  shall  fall." 

"But,"  objected  Gouache,  "al- 
lowing, as  one  easily  may,  that 
all  this  is  true,  your  Eminence  is 
always  called  reactionary  in  pol- 
itics. Does  that  accord  with 
these  views?" 

Grouache  believed  the  question 
unanswerable,  but  as  he  put  it  he 
worked  calmly  on  with  his  pencil, 
labouring  hard  to  catch  something 
of  the  Cardinal's  striking  expres- 
sion in  the  rough  drawing  he 
waa  making.  ^ 

"  Nothing  is  easier,  my  friend," 
replied  the  statesman.     "The  re- 


public of  the  Church  is  driven  to 
bay.  We  are  on  a  war  footing. 
For  the  sake  of  strength  we  are 
obliged  to  hold  together  so  firmly 
that  for  the  time  we  can  only 
think  of  maintaining  old  tradi- 
tions without  dreaming  of  progress 
or  spending  time  in  experiments. 
When  we  have  weathered  the  storm 
we  shall  have  leisure  for  improving 
much  that  needs  improvement.  Do 
not  think  that  if  I  am  alive  twenty 
years  hence  I  shall  advise  what  I 
advise  now.  We  are  fighting  now, 
and  we  have  no  time  to  think  of 
the  arts  of  peace.  We  shall  have 
peace  some  day.  We  shall  lose  an 
otnament  or  two  from  our  gai^ 
ments  in  the  struggle,  but  our 
body  will  not  be  injured,  and  in 
time  of  peace  our  ornaments  will 
be  restored  to  us  fourfold.  But 
now  there  is  war  and  rumour  of 
war.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  ideal  republic  which 
I  was  speaking  of,  and  the  real 
anarchy  and  confusion  which  would 
be  brought  about  by  what  ia  called 
republicanism." 

"  In  other  words,  if  the  attack 
upon  the  Church  were  suddenly 
abandoned,  your  Eminence  would 
immediatelj  abandon  your  i«ao. 
tionary  policy,"  said  Gouache, 
"and  adopt  progressive  views  1" 

"  Immediately,"  replied  the  Car- 
dinal. 

"I  see,"  said  Gouache.  "A 
little  more  towards  me — just  so 
that  I  can  catch  that  eye.  Thank 
you — ^that  will  do." 
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I  HAD  not  been  many  months 
back  from  Oircassia,  and,  Micaw- 
ber-like,  was  waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up— not  anxiously,  how- 
ever, for  the  London  season  of  1856 
was  not  without  its  attractions — 
when,  towards  the  close  of  it^  I 
found  myself  once  more  starting  for 
Liverpool  on  another  trip  across 
the  Atlantic,  my  fellow-traveller 
on  this  occasion  being  my  much- 
valued  and  lamented  friend  Mr 
Delane  of  the  ^  Times,'  to  whom  I 
was  able  to  act  as  cicerone  on  our 
arrival  at  New  York,  where  we 
underwent  a  round  of  festivities 
and  enjoyed  an  amount  of  hospi- 
tality which,  I  used  to  think  after- 
wards, on  perusing  the  columns 
of  the  Thunderer,  had  not  been 
altogether  without  their  effect. 
The  pressure  of  my  companion's 
editorial  duties  unfortunately  ob- 
liged us  to  part  all  too  soon — he  to 
return  to  England,  and  I  to  visit 
each  one  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies  in  turn,  on 
some  business  with  which  I  had 
been  intrusted;  but  I  cannot  ne- 
glect this  opportunity  of  paying 
the  tribute  of  a  grateful  memory 
to  one  of  the  best  and  truest  men 
I  have  ever  known. 

My  intimacy  with  Delane  ex- 
tended over  nearly  twenty  years, 
during  which  I  had  frequent  busi- 
ness as  well  as  uninterrupted 
private  relations  with  him.  I  had 
thus  abundant  opportunities  of 
testing  alike  the  power  of  his 
intellect  and  the  warmth  of  his 
affections,  and  found  in  him  a 
man  who,  with  everything  to  spoil 
him,  was  never  spoilt — who  never 
allowed  his  social  or  public  posi- 
tion to  paralyse  in  the  slightest 


degree  that  generosity  of  nature 
which  was  constantly  prompting 
him  to  extend  his  strong  arm  to 
help  those  in  trouble,  and  to  per- 
form acts  of  kindness  which  were 
never  known  except  to  the  recip- 
ients of  them.  As  an  instance,  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  bringing 
to  his  notice  the  case  of  a  widow 
whose  husband,  an  officer  who  had 
been  severely  wounded  in  the 
Crimea,  was  refused  her  pension 
because,  although  it  was  not  denied 
that  he  died  of  his  wound,  he 
lingered  a  day  or  two  beyond  the 
allotted  time  within  which  he 
ought  to  have  succumbed,  the  plea 
of  the  War  Office  being  that  an 
awkward  question  might  be  asked 
in  the  House  of  Commons  if  an 
exception  were  made  in  his  favour. 
On  my  showing  him  the  corres- 
pondence, Delane  immediately  took 
up  the  cudgels  for  the  widow,  and 
a  leading  article  appeared  in  the 
old  slashmg  style,  which  concluded 
with  the  following  stinging  epi- 
gram, in  allusion  to  the  possi- 
bility of  an  objection  being  taken 
in  Parliament:  "The  House  of 
Commons  is  never  stingy,  except 
when  it  suspects  a  job ;  the  War 
Office  is  always  stingy,  except 
when  it  commits  one."  But  the 
question  was  never  allowed  to 
come  before  the  House;  for  two 
days  after  the  appearance  of  this 
article,  the  widow  got  her  pension. 
We  made  at  New  York  the  ac- 
quaintance of  all  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  press  of  that  city  at 
an  entertainment  given  by  them 
to  Mr  Delane;  and  the  occasion 
was  doubly  interesting,  because  the 
Presidential  election  was  going  on 
at  the  time,   which    resulted    in 
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Buchanan  being  sent  to  the  White 
House  at  Washington.  How  little 
did  any  of  us,  in  the  political 
discussions  in  which  we  took 
part,  foresee  how  pregnant  with 
disastrous  results  that  President- 
ship was  destined  to  be, — that  it 
would  involve  the  most  bloody 
civil  war  of  modem  times,  and 
that  nearly  thirty  years  would 
elapse  before  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration would  again  be  formed  in 
the  United  States !  Among  the 
eminent  men  whose  acquaintance 
we  made,  and  whom  it  is  interest- 
ing to  recall  to  memory — ^for  they 
have  all,  I  think,  passed  away — 
were  General  Scott^  then  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army ;  Com- 
modore Perry;  Mr  Grinnell,  who 
fitted  out  the  first  American  Arctic 
expedition ;  and  Bancroft,  the  his- 
torian. We  fraternised  much  with 
a  most  agreeable  group  of  South- 
erners, from  whom  I  was  glad  to 
accept  invitations  to  visit  them  on 
their  plantations, — an  experience  I 
the  less  regret,  as  I  was  thus  able 
to  form  an  independent  judgment 
of  the  practical  working  of  the 
"peculiar  institution"  which  was 
destined  so  soon  to  be  abolished; 
to  see  the  South  in  the  palmy 
days  of  its  prosperity,  under  con- 
ditions which  can  never  recur 
again ;  and  to  enjoy  a  hospitality 
which  possessed  a  charm  of  its 
own,  however  much  one  might 
regret  the  surroundings  amid  which 
it  was  exercised,  or  condemn  the 
abuses  to  which  the  system  of 
slavery  gave  rise.  I  put  the  result 
of  my  observations  on  record  at 
the  time  in  an  article  in  this 
Magazine;  and  from  what  I  saw 
and  heard,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
predict  in  it  the  cataclysm  which 
took  place  four  years  later,  though 
the  idea  of  the  South  resorting  to 
violence  was  scouted  in  the  North ; 
and  when,  upon  more  than  one 
occasion,  I  ventured  to  suggest  the 


possibility  to  Republicans,  I  was 
invariably  met  by  the  reply  that 
I  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the 
country  to  understand  the  temper 
of  the  people,  and  attached  an 
importance  it  did  not  deserve  to 
Southern  "  bounce."  When,  three 
months  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
I  again  traversed  the  same  States 
which  I  was  now  visiting  during 
a  period  of  peace  and  plenty,  the 
contrast  was  heartrending.  Home- 
steads which  then  were  rich  and 
flourishing,  were  now  masses  of 
charred  ruins;  whole  towns  had 
been  swept  away.  This,  I  remem- 
ber, was  conspicuously  the  case  at 
Atlanta,  where  only  a  few  wooden 
shanties — ^where  I  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  accommodation  for 
the  night — indicated  the  site  of 
the  former  town.  It  is  now  again 
a  flourishing  city.  Ruin  and  de- 
vastation marked  the  track  of  in- 
vading  armies  over  vast  tracts  of 
country,  and  testified  alike  to  the 
severity  of  the  struggle  and  the 
obstinacy  of  the  resistance.  In 
this  respect  the  country  exhibited 
a  very  striking  contrast  to  France 
after  the  German  campaign.  As 
it  was  my  fortune  to  accompany 
the  German  armies  through  a  great 
part  of  the  war,  and  to  march  with 
them  through  several  provinces  of 
France,  I  could  compare  the  con- 
ditions of  the  theatre  of  military 
operations  with  that  of  the  South- 
em  States  immediately  after  the 
war,  and  judge  of  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  by  the  traces  which  it  left. 
In  the  latter  case,  one  may  say  that^ 
except  immediately  round  Paris 
and  in  one  or  two  isolated  localities 
like  Ch&teaudun,  it  left  no  traces 
at  all,  and  enabled  one  to  estimate 
at  its  proper  value,  even  if  one 
had  not  been  present  at  the  battles, 
the  flimsy  nature  of  the  resistance 
which  had  been  oflered. 

Perhaps  one  of    the  best  evi- 
dences of  the  different  character  of 
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the  fighting  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern 
armies  in  America,  and  that  which 
occurred  in  France,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Franco-German 
battles  were    essentially  artillery 
combats ;  and  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  of  the  earlier 
battles,   such    as    Spicheren    and 
Gravelotte,    the    opposing    forces 
never  came  to  close  quarters  at 
all.      In   fact,    during    the  Loire 
campaign,  which  I  made  with  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenbui^,  both 
sides  played  at  such  long  bowls 
that  it  was  very   difficult,   even 
with  the  aid  of  a  field-glass,  to  see 
a  Frenchman;    whereas,   towards 
the  close  of  the   American  war, 
both  sides  almost  abandoned  artil- 
lery as  a  useless  arm,  and  a  source 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength, 
when  men,  not  to  be  deterred  by 
noise,    rushed    in    on    the    guns. 
Modem  inventions  and  machine- 
guns  may  make  this  more  difficult, 
but  certainly  the  artillery  of  even 
fifteen  years  ago,  mitrailleuse  in- 
cluded, required  an  amount  of  pro- 
tection when  opposed  by  a  resolute 
foe,   which    scarcely  compensated 
for  the  relatively  small  extent  of 
injury  it  could  inflict ;  and  I  have 
often  thought  that  if  the  German 
armies  had  found  themselves  con- 
fronted   with    the    comparatively 
raw  and   untrained  levies  of  the 
American    rebellion,    they  would 
have  discovered  that  there  is  an- 
other art  of  war  altogether  from 
that  in  which  they  have  perfected 
themselves  —  of  which  they  have 
had   as  yet  no   experience  —  and 
which   consists    in  an    invincible 
determination  to  get  at  close  quar- 
ters with  the  enemy  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and,  if  necessary,  to  die 
there  rather  than  come  away. 

In  no  Southern  city,  perhaps, 
was  the  stress  of  war  more  severely 
felt  than  in  New  Orleans,  though 
it  was  never  devastated  by  shot 
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and  shell.      At  the  time  of  my 
first  visit  in  the  winter  of  1856-57, 
it  was  socially  the  most  delight- 
ful city  in  the  Union;  and  as  I 
was  fortunate  in  the    possession 
of  many  friends,  and  of  an  age  to 
appreciate  gaiety,  my  stay  there 
was  one  of  unqualified  enjoyment. 
In  the  autumn  of  1865  it  was  the 
saddest    place  I   ever  entered, — 
sadder  to  me,  perhaps,  from  the 
contrast  as  I  had  known  it  in  hap- 
pier days.      Some  of  my  friends 
had  been  killed,  others  were  totally 
ruined,  others  in  self-imposed  exile. 
A  new  and  not  a  pleasant  class 
had  taken  their  place,  trade  was 
at  a  stand-still,  enterprise  of  all 
sorts  was  languishing,  and  a  feel- 
^g   of    gloom    and    despondency 
reigned  supreme.      My  last  visit 
there  was  made  during  the  last 
days  of  1881,  when  it  seemed  like 
a  city  rising  from  the  dead :  hope 
and  joy  beamed  from  every  coun- 
tenance;   and   though,   after   the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  I  scarcely 
found  a  soul  I  knew,  there  was  a 
life  and  animation  which  augured 
well  for  the  recovery  of  the  place 
from  its  long  torpor.     Still  it  has 
undergone  a   change  which    will 
prevent  it  ever  becoming  the  New 
Orleans  I  first  remember.      Then 
its  charm  lay  in  its  French-Creole 
society  —  an  element  which    has 
given  way  to  the  inroad  from  the 
North — and,  if  I  may  venture  to 
confess  it,  in  a  certain  lawlessness, 
which  made  it  what,  in  local  par- 
lance, was  called   the  "jumping- 
off  place "  for  harebrained  expedi- 
tions of,  a  filibustering  character 
to  f/uba,  Central  America,  or  any 
other  tempting  locality.      Among 
the    most    hospitable    houses    on 
the  occasion  of  my  first  visit,  was 
that  of  M^  Pierre  Soul6,  formerly 
United  States  Minister  to  Madrid, 
and  whose  son — at  yhp^^,  wedding 
I  assisted — f q^^t  a  duel  with  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  which  m£ule  some 
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noise  at  the  time.  At  this  junc- 
ture Walker  was  endeavouring  to 
establish  himself  as  President  of 
Nicaragua,  and  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Costa  E.icans,  who  were 
being  aided  in  their  resistance  to 
his  attempt  bj  money  and  men 
supplied  by  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt,  with  whom  Walker  had  fool- 
ishly quarrelled  upon  the  subject  of 
the  transit  route  through  Nicar- 
agua, of  which  the  American  capi- 
talist desired  to  retain  the  control. 
Mr  Soul6  was  acting  in  New  Orleans 
as  Walker's  agent,  and  he  explained 
to  me  that  Walker's  intention  was 
not,  as  erroneously  supposed  by  the 
British  Government,  to  conquer 
the  small  republics  of  Central 
America,  with  the  view  of  annex- 
ing them  to  the  United  States,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  welding  them 
into  a  new  Anglo-Saxon  republic 
—  a  project  which  it  seemed  to 
me,  though  it  was  undertaken  by 
a  single  man,  was  not  more  im- 
moral than  similar  enterprises  are 
when  undertaken  by  Governments, 
and  one  which  was  calculated 
to  benefit  not  only  the  Central 
American  States  themselves,  but 
the  cause  of  civilisation  generally. 
Subsequent  observation  confirmed 
me  in  this  view,  which  has  been 
further  illustrated  by  the  history 
of  the  country  during  the  thirty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since 
this  time,  during  which  it  has  been 
the  prey  to  constant  revolutions, 
while  it  has  made  absolutely  no 
advance  in  the  arts  of  peace.  I 
therefore  listened  with  a  favourable 
ear  to  Mr  Soul^'s  offer  of  a  free 
passage  to  Nicaragua  in  a  ship 
conveying  a  reinforcement  of  300 
men  to  Walker's  army,  and  of 
carrying  strong  personal  recom- 
mendations to  that  noted  filibuster, 
who  was  requested  by  Mr  Soul^  to 
explain  the  political  situation  to 
me,  in  the  hope  that  on  my  re- 
turn to  England  I  might  induce 


the  British  Government  to  regard 
his  operations  with  a  more  favour- 
able eye  than  they  had  hitherto 
done.  The  fact  that  if  I  succeeded 
I  was  to  be  allowed  to  take  my 
pick  out  of  a  list  of  confiscated 
haciendaSy  or  estates,  certainly  did 
not  influence  my  decision  to  go, 
though  it  may  possibly  have  acted 
as  a  gentle  stimulant;  but  I  remem- 
ber at  the  time  having  some  doubts 
on  the  subject  from  a  moral  point 
of  view.  Had  I  been  brought  up 
in  the  city,  or  been  familiar  with 
the  processes  of  promoting  joint- 
stock  companies,  these  probably 
would  not  have  occurred  to  me. 
As  it  was,  I  remember  spending 
Christmas-day  in  high  spirits  at 
the  novelty  of  the  adventure  upon 
which  I  was  entering;  and  her© 
I  may  remark,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  rapidity  with  which,  in 
my  capacity  of  a  moss-gathering 
stone,  I  was  rolling  about  the 
world,  that  my  Christmas  -  days 
during  these  years  were  passed  in 
very  varied  localities. 

On  Christmas-day  1854  I  was 
in  Quebec ;  on  the  same  day  1855 
I  was  in  Trebizond;  in  1856  at 
New  Orleans;  and  in  1857  in  the 
Canton  River. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  that  the  good  ship  Texas 
cleared  out  of  New  Orleans  with 
300  emigrants  on  board.  At  least 
we  called  ourselves  emigrants — ^a 
misnomer  which  did  not  prevent 
the  civic  authorities,  with  the  city 
marshal  at  their  head,  trying  to 
stop  us;  but  we  had  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  populace  with  us, 
and  under  their  aegis  laughed  the 
law  to  scorn.  It  would  have  been 
quite  clear  to  the  most  simple- 
minded  observer  what  kind  of 
emigrants  we  were  the  day  after 
we  got  out  to  sea  and  the  men 
were  put  through  their  squad-drill 
on  deck.  There  were  Englishmen 
who  had  been  private  soldiers  in 
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the  Crimea,  Poles  -who  had  fought 
in  the  last  Polish  insurrection, 
Hungarians  who  had  fought  under 
Kossuth,  Italians  who  had  struggled 
through  the  revolutions  of  '48, 
Western  "boys"  who  had  just 
had  six  months'  fighting  in  Kan- 
sas, while  of  the  "balance"  the 
majority  had  been  in  one  or  other 
of  the  Lopez  expeditions  to  Cuba. 
Many  could  exhibit  bullet-wounds 
and  sword-cuts,  and  scars  from 
manacles,  which  they  considered 
no  less  honourable — notwithstand- 
ing all  which,  the  strictest  order 
prevailed.  No  arms  were  allowed 
to  be  carried.  There  were  always 
two  officers  of  the  day  who  walked 
about  with  swords  buckled  over 
their  shooting -jackets,  and  six- 
teen men  told  off  as  a  guard  to 
maintain  discipline.  Alas !  the 
good  behaviour  and  fine  fighting 
qualities  of  these  amiable  emi- 
grants were  destined  to  be  of  no 
avail;  for  on  our  arrival  at  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Juan  river  we 
found  a  British  squadron  lying  at 
anchor  to  keep  the  peace,  and  the 
steamer  by  which  we  hoped  to 
ascend  the  river  in  the  hands  of 
our  enemies,  the  Costa  Kicans. 
Our  first  feeling  was  that  we  were 
not  to  be  deterred  by  such  trifles. 
The  men  were  all  drawn  up  below, 
each  had  received  his  rifle,  revolver, 
and  bowie,  with  the  necessary  am- 
munition, and  all  the  arrangements 
were  made  for  cutting  out  our 
prize,  which  was  lying  about  300 
yards  off,  in  the  night.  As  a  com- 
pliment, which  I  could  not  refuse 
but  did  not  appreciate,  I  was  given 
command  of  a  boat  (I  think  it  was 
the  dingy),  and  I  costumed  myself 
accordingly.  Just  before  sunset 
we  observed  to  our  dismay  a 
British  man-of-war's  boat  pulling 
towards  us ;  and  a  moment  later, 
Captain  Cockbum,  of  H.M.S.  Cos- 
sack, was  in  the  captain's  cabin, 
making  most  indiscreet  inquiries 


as  to  the  kind  of  emigrants  we 
were.  It  did  not  require  long  to 
satisfy  him ;  and  as  I  incautiously 
hazarded  a  remark  which  betrayed 
my  nationality,  I  was  incontinent- 
ly ordered  into  his  boat  as  a  Brit- 
ish subject,  being  where  a  British 
subject  had  no  right  ta  be.  As 
he  further  announced  that  he  was 
about  to  moor  his  ship  in  such 
a  position  as  would  enable  him, 
should  fighting  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  to  fire  into-  both  com- 
batants with  entire  impartiality,  I 
the  lesa  regretted  this  abrupt  part- 
ing from  my  late  companions,  the 
more  especially  as,  on  asking  him 
who  commanded  the  squadron,  I 
found  it  was  a  distant  cousin.  This 
announcement  on  my  part  was 
received  with  some  incredulity, 
and  I  was  taken  on  board  the 
Orion,  an  80-gun  ship,  carrying 
the  flag  of  Admiral  Erskine,  to 
test  its  veracity,  while  Captain 
Cockbum  made  his  report  of  the 
Texas  and  her  passengers.  As 
soon  as  the  Admiral  recovered  from 
his  amazement  at  my  appearance, 
he  most  kindly  made  me  his  guest ; 
and  I  spent  a  very  agreeable  time 
for  some  days,  watching  the  "  emi- 
grants" disconsolately  pacing  the 
deck,  for  the  Costa  Bioans  gave 
them  the  slip  in  the  night  and 
went  up  the  river,  and  their  oppo- 
nents found  their  occupation  gone. 
The  question  they  now  had  to  con- 
sider was  how  to  get  to  Walker. 
Few  ever  succeeded  in  doing  so; 
and  the  non-arrival  of  this  rein- 
forcement was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  disaster  which  obliged  "  the 
blue-eyed  man  of  destiny,"  as  his 
friends  called  him,  not  long  after 
to  escape  from  the  country.  Poor 
Walker!  he  owed  all  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  finally  his  own  untimely 
end,  to  British  interference;  for 
on  his  return  to  Central  America, 
where  he  intended  to  make  Hon- 
duras the  base  of  his  operations,  he 
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was  captured  at  Truxillo  by  Cap- 
tain Salmon,  and  handed  over  to 
the  Honduras  Grovemment,  who 
incontinently  hung  him.  This 
was  the  usual  fate  which  followed 
failure  in  this  country ;  and  those 
who  fought  in  it  knew  they  were 
doing  so  with  a  rope  round  their 
necks — which  doubtless  improved 
their  fighting  qualities.  I  did  not 
know,  however,  until  my  return 
to  England,  that  rumour  had  ac- 
credited me  with  so  tragic  an  end, 
when  at  the  first  party  I  went  to, 
my  partner,  a  very  charming  young 
person,  whom  I  was  very  glad  to 
see  again  after  my  various  adven- 
tures, put  out  two  fingers  by  way 
of  greeting,  raised  her  eyebrows 
with  an  air  of  mild  surprise,  and 
said  in  the  most  silvery  and  un- 
moved voice,  "Oh,  how  d'ye  do? 
I  thought  you  were  hung!"  I 
think  it  was  rather  a  disappoint- 
ment to  her  that  I  was  not.  There 
is  a  novelty  in  the  sensation  of  an 
old  and  esteemed  dancing  partner 
being  hanged,  and  it  forms  a 
pleasing  topic  of  conversation  with 
the  other  ones.  Eight  years  after 
this  escapade.  Admiral  Erskine  and 
I  used  to  meet  under  very  different 
circumstances :  he  was  member  for 
the  county  of  Stirling,  and  I  for 
the  Stirling  burghs,  and  he  used 
laughingly  to  maintain  that  he  had 
rescued  me  from  a  gang  of  desper- 
adoes, and  restored  me  to  respect- 
able  society-a  view  which  I  attri- 
bute  to  narrow  prejudice;  for  if 
you  oome  to  sheer  respectability, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  has  tried  both, 
that  the  life  of  a  filibuster  is  in- 
finitely superior  in  its  aims  jind 
methods  to  that  of  a  politician: :  a 
conclusion  which  was  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  by  one 
of  my  earliest  experiences  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  a  Reform 
Bill  wa.s  passed  by  the  Conserv- 
atives, which  they  would  vehe- 
mently have  opposed  had  it  been 


brought  in  by  the  Liberals,  and 
which  the  latter,  in  defiance  of 
their  political  convictions,  opposed 
because  it  was  brought  in  by  the 
Conservatives — a  piece  of  political 
filibustering  on  the  one  side,  as 
immoral  to  my  unsophisticated 
mind  as  the  tactics  by  which  it 
was  met  on  the  other,  but  which, 
by  voting  steadily  against  the 
party  to  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  belong,  I  contributed  my  mite 
to  thwart.  It  did  not  take  me 
long  after  this  to  discover  that  I 
was  not  cut  out  for  a  party  man, 
and  I  entered  into  the  repose  of 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

To  return  to  the  purer  atmo- 
sphere of  Greytown  :  there  was  no 
inducement  to  go  ashore,  as  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  see  in 
the  sleepy  little  mestizo  town ;  so  I 
took  leave  of  my  hospitable  naval 
entertainers,  and  embarked  in  a 
passing  steamer  for  Aspinwall,  and 
crossed  the  Isthmus  to  Panama, 
where  I  found  a  mild  revolution  in 
progress,  which  had  for  the  time 
handed  over  the  town  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  negro  part  of 
its  population. 

It  had  always  occurred  to  me 
that  if  one  wanted  to  connect  the 
two  seas  by  a  ship  canal,  the  first 
part  of  the  Isthmus  to  examine  was 
the  narrowest.  Yet  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  this  route  has  never,  even 
to  this  day,  been  surveyed.  While 
at  Panama,  I  thought  I  would 
make  the  attempt,  and  indeed 
reached  a  point  by  the  Bayanos 
river  within  seventeen  miles  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  true  that 
I  was  confronted  by  a  high  range 
of  hills,  which  the  hostility  of  the 
Darien  Indians — ^who  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  explorer  by  shoot- 
ing little  poisoned  arrows  at  him 
through  blow-pipes — prevented  my 
traversing ;  but  I  heard  that  at  one 
place  there  was  a  low  pass,  across 
which  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit 
of  dragging  their  canoes;  and  I  still 
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think  Monsieur  Lesseps,  before  de- 
ciding to  make  the  canal  bj  the 
side  of  the  railway^  and  thus  en- 
countering the  almost  insuperable 
obstacle  of  the  Chagres  river — 
which  it  may  be  predicted  with  toler- 
able certainty  will  prevent  the  work 
from  ever  being  completed — ^would 
have  done  well  to  examine  the 
country  between  the  Bayanos  river 
and  Manzanilla  Bay.  I  urged  these 
considerations  in  an  account  of  my 
expedition  which  I  published  in 
this  Magazine  at  the  time.  Upon 
returning  from  it,  I  recrossed  the 
Isthmus,  and  proceeded  to  Cartha- 
gena,  meeting  on  the  steamer  an 
interesting  priest,  who,  on  discover- 
ing my  filibustering  propensities, 
proposed  to  me  to  enter  into  a  con- 
spiracy for  making  a  revolution 
in  Honduras  and  upsetting  the 
Grovemment,  This  was  to  be  done 
in  the  interest  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged,  the  president 
for  the  time  being  having  so  far 
emancipated  himself  from  spiritual 
guidance  as — in  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authorities — 
to  render  a  change  desirable.  My 
informant  assured  me,  under  a 
solemn  pledge  of  secrecy,  that  the 
whole  matter  was  arranged;  that 
the  revolution  would  probably  be 
bloodless  or  nearly  so ;  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Europe  in  search  of 
funds — for  just  in  proportion  as  you 
had  money,  could  you  save  the 
shedding  of  blood ;  but  that,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  all  con- 
tingencies, a  few  resolute  men 
were  required,  lliese  he  would 
prefer  to  obtain,  if  possible,  from 
England,  — the  importation  of 
Americans  for  such  purposes  not 
having  proved-  satisfactory — ^wit- 
ness Wfidker,  who  was  invited  to 
help  in  a  revolution,  and  who, 
when  he  had  gained  the  day  for 
the  presidential  candidate  he  came 
to  assist,  deliberately  ousted  him, 
and  put  himself  in  his  place. 
I   expressed  my  sense   of    the 


compliment  paid  to  the  more  dis- 
interested character  of  my  country- 
men, and  asked  the  holy  father 
how  many  of  them  he  wanted. 
To  my  astonishment  he  said  twenty 
would  be  enough.  They  were  only 
required  as  leaders  when  fighting 
was  to  be  done ;  and  if  there  were 
more,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
vide for  them  afterwards.  In  fact 
I  was  to  bring  out  from  England 
twenty  of  the  biggest  dare-devils 
I  could  find,  land  them  at  a  time 
and  place  which  would  be  ap- 
pointed, and  obey  orders,  which  I 
should  receive  from  a  bishop !  My 
spiritual  tempter  was  rather  dis- 
appointed to  learn  that  I  was  not 
a  Romanist,  as  then  I  should  have 
been  supported  by  the  high  moral 
consciousness  that  I  was  fighting 
in  the  cause  of  the  Church ;  and 
was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with 
my  assurances  that  I  was  free 
from  theological  bigotry  of  any 
kind.  Men,  he  said,  derived  great 
spiritual  benefit  by  fighting  on  the 
right  side,  even  though,  to  begin 
with,  the  motives  by  which  they 
were  actuated  were  low  ones. 
This  naturally  suggested  the  ques- 
tion, What  temporal  advantage  was 
to  accrue  to  me  for  the  service  I 
was  rendering  the  Church?  He 
wa.s  not  in  a  position,  he  replied, 
to  make  me  any  definite  promises 
in  this  respect ;  but  I  might  count 
on  high  office,  probably  the  head 
of  the  War  Department,  if  I  de- 
veloped strong  clerical  sympathies. 
What  a  vista  of  conquest  and 
greatness  did  this  suggestion  open 
to  my  youthful  and  ardent  imag- 
ination !  To  be  War  Minister  of 
Honduras  at  seven  or  eight  and 
twenty,  with  Costa  Bica,  Guate- 
mala, San  Salvador,  and  Nicar- 
agua, all  waiting  to  be  gobbled 
up.  I  would  out-Walker  Walker. 
Of  course  we  did  not  get  to  this 
climax  till  after  several  days  of 
secret  confabulation,  for  I  had  to 
inspire  the  holy  father  with  con- 
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fidence.  Meantime  my  moral  sense 
was  getting  more  and  more  con- 
fused. Decidedly  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  atmosphere  of  Central 
America  which  had  a  tendency  to 
mix  things  up.  Possibly  it  is  still 
haunted  by  the  shades  of  Pizarro 
and  Elidd  and  Morgan,  and  free- 
booting  and  buccaneering  influ- 
ences hang  round  the  lovely  land 
to  tempt  the  lonely  wanderer  dis- 
gusted with  the  prosaic  tendencies 
of  modem  civilisation.  I  went  so 
far  as  to  learn  a  secret  sign  from 
this  pious  conspirator,  so  that  on 
my  return  with  my  twenty  men  I 
should  know  how  to  find  a  friend 
in  case  of  need.  After  all,  he  was 
only  proposing  to  me  to  do  on  a 
small  scale  in  Honduras  what  a 
clerical  deputation  five  years  after- 
wards  proposed  to  the  brother  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  do  in 
Mexico  on  a  larger  one,  and  which 
that  unhappy  prince  accepted  as  a 
religious  duty. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  at  Trieste  just 
before  he  started  for  Mexico,  and 
gave  him  the  benefit  of  some  of  my 
Central  American  experiences ;  for 
when  I  heard  the  noble  and  lofty 
ambitions  by  which  his  soul  was 
fired,  I  foresaw  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment in  store  for  him,  though 
I  could  not  anticipate  his  tragic 
end. 

"  It  is  the  paradise  of  adventur- 
ers, sir,"  I  remember  saying,  "  but 
not  a  country  for  any  man  to  go 
to  who  has  a  position  to  lose  or  a 
conscience  to  obey."  In  my  small 
way  I  felt,  after  I  had  escaped 
from  the  influence  of  my  ghostly 
tempter,  that  I  had  both,  and  dis- 
missed him  and  his  proposals  from 
my  mind.  I  watched,  however, 
the  fortunes  of  Honduras  in  the 
papers;  and  sure  enough,  not  many 
months  elapsed  before  the  Govern- 
ment was  overthrown  by  a  peaceful 
revolution,  as  the  father  had  pre- 
dicted, and  a  new  president  and 


administration  were  installed  in  its 
place,  where  the  name  of  the  priest 
himself  figured  more  than  once  as 
an  important  character  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  country. 

Almost  immediately  on  my  ar- 
rival in  England,  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament^  followed  by  a  general 
election,  took  place,  and  I  was 
actively  engaged  for  -  a  fortnight 
endeavouring  to  filibuster  a  con- 
stituency. I  failed  in  the  attempt ; 
but  I  was  more  than  consoled  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  contest  a 
special  embassy  to  China  was  de- 
cided  upon,  with  Lord  Elgin  as 
ambassador,  who  offered,  if  I  did 
not  get  into  Parliament,  to  take 
me  out  with  him  as  his  secretaiy. 
As  special  embassies  to  China  are 
rarer  events  than  general  elections, 
I  accepted  my  defeat  with  a  light 
heart,  more  especially  as  I  knew  I 
had  made  the  seat  sure  for  next 
time,  and  a  month  afterwards  was 
steaming  down  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
on  my  way  to  far  Cathay,  with 
my  dreams  of  empire  in  Central 
America  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
the  past. 

At  Singapore  we  transferred 
ourselves  from  the  P.  &  O.  Com- 
pany's steamer  in  which  we  had 
made  the  journey  thus  far,  to 
H.M.S.  Shannon,  a  50-gun  frigate 
commanded  by  Sir  William  Peek 
She  was  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  the  naval  architecture  of  those 
days;  and  her  captain,  who  was 
justly  proud  of  her,  was,  I  think, 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
prospect,  during  war-time,  of  the 
peaceful  duty  of  carrying  about  an 
ambassador  which  had  been  allotted 
to  him.  Poor  fellow !  his  fighting 
propensities  Wjsre  destined  ail  too 
soon  to  be  gratified,  and  the  bril- 
liant professional  career  which 
seemed  in  store  for  him  to  be  ab- 
ruptly and  fatally  terminated.  I 
have  never  met  a  naval  ofiSicer  who 
so  completely  realised  one's  beau 
ideal  of  a  sailor,  or  in  whom  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  and  devo- 
tion to  his  profession  was  com- 
bined with  such  a  sound  judgment, 
such  gentle  and  amiable  qualities, 
and  such  chivalrous  daring.  In 
some  points  there  was  a  marked 
similarity  in  his  character  to 
that  of  General  Gordon.  There 
was  the  same  high  principle,  stem 
sense  of  duty,  lofty  aspiration  of 
aim,  unbounded  self-reliance,  and 
intolerance  of  what  seemed  un- 
worthy or  ignoble,  whether  in 
governments  or  individuals. 

It  was  at  Galle  that  we  heard 
the  first  news  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny;  but  the  appal- 
ling details  reached  us  here,  and 
determined  Lord  Elgin,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  to  divert  the  destin- 
ation of  the  China  expeditionary 
force  from  Hong  Kong  to  Calcutta. 
Meantime  we  proceeded  ourselves 
to  the  former  place;  and  after 
staying  there  a  few  weeks  to  trans- 
act some  necessary  business.  Lord 
Elgin  determined  to  proceed  him- 


self to  Calcutta,  with  the  view 
of  affording  Lord  Canning  all  the 
moral  support  in  his  power.  On 
our  return  to  Singapore  in  com- 
pany with  H.M.S.  Pearl,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Sotheby,  we 
found  the  90th  Begiment,  together 
with  some  other  troops,  waiting  for 
transport  to  Calcutta.  These  were 
embarked  in  the  two  ships,  and  we 
proceeded  with  them  to  India. 

The  transport  which  had  con- 
veyed the  90th  Regiment  had  been 
wrecked  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
and  one  young  officer  had  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  in  the 
confusion  attendant  upon  getting 
the  men  safely  ashore  and  putting 
them  under  canvas.  This  was  the 
junior  captain;  and  as  he  took 
passage  with  us  in  the  Shannon, 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  I  little  suspected, 
however,  when  we  parted  at  Cal- 
cutta, that  the  next  time  I  was 
destined  to  meet  him  it  would  be 
as  Lord  Wolseley. 


/ 


XIII. — CALCUTTA   DURING  THE  MUTINY. 


The  extraordinary  sensation  pro- 
duced by  our  arrival  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  relief  which  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  body  of  British 
troops  at  so  critical  a  juncture 
afforded  the  foreign  population,  I 
alluded  to  in  a  book  published  two 
years  later ;  ^  but  as  this  narrative 
had  reference  more  especially  to 
war  and  diplomacy  in  China,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  recall  the 
impressions  which  Calcutta  made 
upon  me  at  the  time,  and  which 
are  omitted  in  it.  Certainly  at 
the  moment  of  our  arrival  the 
prevailing  sentiment  was  panic. 
Each  day  witnessed  the  appearance 
of  refugees  from  up  country,  with 
tales  of  fresh  horrors.  The  whole 
country  seemed  slipping  from  our 


grasp:  Delhi  and  Agra  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  mutineers ;  an  English 
garrison,  with  a  numerous  party  of 
civilians,  with  ladies  and  children, 
were  besieged  in  Lucknow,  which 
Havelock  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
relieving ;  the  solitary  survivor  of 
the  Cawnpore  massacre  had  only 
arrived  two  or  three  days  before. 
He  was  pointed  out  to  me  one 
afternoon  in  awe-stricken  tones  by 
a  friend.  Almost  every  private 
house  was  an  asylum  for  refugees. 
I  was  the  guest  of  my  old  friend 
Sir  Arthur  BuUer,  and  shared  his 
hospitality,  with  two  ladies  who 
had  both  been  obliged  to  fly  for 
their  lives.  One  of  them  in  par- 
ticular had  a  very  narrow  escape. 
She  left  the  station  at  which  she 


^  Narrative  of  Lord  Elgin's  Embassy  to  Chiiia  and  Japan. 
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was  staying  at  nine  p.m.,  fearing  an 
outbrea!k,  but  scarcely  anticipating 
it  so  soon.    "By  six  o'clock  the  next 
morning  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  place  had  been  mur- 
dered.    For  two  nights  and  a  day 
she  rode  or  drove  with  a  double- 
barrelled   gun  across    her  knees. 
Although  she  was  robbed  of  this 
and  of  all  the  money  she  possessed, 
her  life  was  spared  by  the  natives 
she  encountered ;  but  during  these 
thirty-six  hours  she  tasted  no  food, 
and  I  remember  being  deeply  im- 
pressed  by  the  narrative  of  her 
adventures,  though  these  are  all 
the  particulars  I  can  recall.     As 
everybody  one  met  had  lost  some 
dear  relative  or  friend,  or  was  in 
feverish  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of 
those  from  whom   no   news  had 
been  received,  a  fearful  gloom  per- 
vaded the  community;    and   this 
was  heightened   by  the  suspense 
attaching  to  Lucknow,  where   so 
many  officials  in  both  branches  of 
the  service,  with  delicate  women 
and  children,  were  collected.  Every 
day  we  expected  to  hear  the  news 
of  its  fall ;  and  with  the  experience 
of  Cawnpore  fresh  in  our  memories, 
we  knew  that  this  meant  the  mas- 
sacre,  under  the  most  revolting 
conditions,  of  every  soul.     It  was 
no  wonder,   under  these  circum- 
stances,   that    every    soldier    we 
brought  was  hurried  up  to  Have- 
lock,   and  that   a   naval  brigade 
formed    from    the    Shannon    and 
Pearl,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  William  Peel,  was  or- 
ganised without  delay.    The  whole 
force  was  drawn  up  on  the  morn- 
ing of  its  despatch  to  the  front, 
and  addressed  in  a  stirring  speech 
by  Lord  Elgin,  when  we  parted 
from  our  shipmates,  many  of  whom 
we  should  never  see  again.     There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  re- 
inforcements, arriving  when  they 
did,  enabled  Havelock  to  relieve 


Lucknow,  and  that  the  salvation 
of  that  place  by  the  English  was 
the  turning-point  of  the  Mutiny. 
The  China  force  thus  diverted  by 
Lord  Elgin  without  waiting  for 
instructions  from  home,   thereby 
indefinitely    postponing    his    own 
mission,  amounted  to  5000  men; 
and  these  just  turned  the  scale  at 
the  critical  moment.     As  a  testi- 
mony to  this,  I  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  quote  a  letter  addressed 
by  Sir  Henry  Ward,  whose  posi- 
tion as   Governor  of  Ceylon  en- 
abled him  to  judge  of  the  situa- 
tion as  well  as  any  man,  to  Lord 
Elgin ; — 

"  You  may  think  me  impertinent," 
he  says,  "  in  volunteering  an  opinion 
upon  what,  in  the  first  instance,  only 
concerns  you  and  the  Queen  and  Lord 
Canning.    Bat  having  seen  something 
of  public  life  during  a  great  part  m 
my  own,  which  is  now  fast  verging 
into  the  *  sear  and  yellow  leaf,'  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  I  never  knew  a 
nobler  thing    than  that  which  you 
have  done,  in  preferring  the  safety  of 
India  to  the  success  of  your  Chinese 
negotiations.    If  I  know  anything  of 
English  public  opinion,  this  single  act 
will  place  you  higher  in  general  esti- 
mation as  a  statesman  than  your  whole 
past  career,  honoiuable  and  fortunate 
as  it  has  been.    For  it  is  not  every 
man  who  would  venture  to  alter  the 
destination  of  a  force  upon  the  de- 
spatch of  which  a  Parliament  has  been 
dissolved,  and  a  Government  might 
have  been  superseded.   It  is  not  every 
man  who  would  consign  himself  for 
many  months  to  political  inaction  in 
order  simply  to  serve  the  interests  of 
his  country.    You  have  set  a  bright 
example  at  a  moment  of  darkness  and 
calamity ;  and  if  India  can  be  saved, 
it  is  to  you  that  we  shall  owe  its  re- 
demption, for  nothing  short  of  the 
Chinese  expedition  would  have  sup- 
plied the  means  of  holding  our  ground 
until  further  reinforcements  are  re- 
ceived." ^ 

I  have  ventured  to  introduce 
this  quotation,  because  I   do  not 


1  Extracts  from  Letters  of  Lord  Elgin.     Privately  printed. 
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think  that  either  in  public  esti- 
mation, or  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny  which  have 
been  published,  the  important 
bearing  of  this  act  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Elgin  upon  the  destiny  of 
our  Indian  empire  has  ever  been 
sufficiently  recognised  and  appre- 
ciated. The  ambassador  was  at 
this  time  staying  as  the  guest  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Canning,  with  his 
brother  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  and 
Mr  (now  Sir  Henry)  Loch,  at  Gov- 
ernment House.  Here  I  used  con- 
stantly to  dine,  and  here  I  remem- 
ber meeting  Lord  Clyde  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival  in  India  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army. 
It  gave  one  a  curious  sensation 
to  pass  the  native  sentries  at  the 
gates  and  in  the  corridors  of  the 
Govemor-GeneraVs  residence,  and 
see  them  all  keeping  guard  with 
ramrods  in  their  hands,  instead  of 
the  muskets  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived ;  and  I  was  much 
struck,  amid  the  universal  exasper- 
ation, mingled  with  panic  and 
gloom,  which  prevailed,  at  the 
perfectly  calm  and  even  unemo- 
tional attitude  both  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Canning.  For  not  only  was 
the  Governor-General  overwhelmed 
with  the  cares  and  anxieties  aris- 
ing out  of  the  formidable  progress 
which  the  Mutiny  was  making,  but 
he  was  exposed  to  the  severest 
censure  on  the  part  of  the  English 
community  at  Calcutta,  by  whom 
he  was  nicknamed  Clemency  Can- 
ning, and  who  accused  him  of 
a  forbearance  in  his  conduct  of 
affairs  and  treatment  of  the  natives 
which  had  brought  matters  to  their 
present  pass,  and  which  they  be- 
lieved imperilled  not  only  the  In- 
dian empire,  but  their  own  lives. 
As  nothing  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy the  faculty  of  calm  judgment 
so  completely  as  panic,  the  violence 
of  the  language  employed  was  usu- 
ally in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
alarm  that  was  felt — a  sentiment 


no  doubt  exaggerated  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  mingled  with  contempt 
for  the  race  from  whose  cruelty  so 
much  was  feared. 

"  I  have  seldom,*'  says  Lord  Elgin, 
in  his  diary  during  this  episode, 
"  from  man  or  woman  since  I  came  to 
the  East,  heard  a  sentence  which  was 
reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  that 
Christianity  had  ever  come  into  the 
world.  Detestation,  contempt,  fero- 
city, vengeance,  whether  Chinamen  or 
Indians  oe  the  object.  There  are 
some  three  or  four  hundred  servants 
in  this  house  (Government  House). 
When  one  first  passes  by  their  salaam- 
ing, one  feels  a  little  awkward.  But 
the  feeling  soon  wears  off,  and  one 
moves  among  them  with  perfect  in- 
difference, treating  them  not  as  dogs, 
because  in  that  case  one  would  whistle 
to  them  and  pat  them,  but  as  machines 
with  which  one  can  have  no  com- 
munion or  sympathy.  Of  course  those 
who  can  speak  the  language  are  some- 
what more  en  rapport  with  the  na- 
tives ;  but  very  slightly  so,  I  take  it. 
When  the  passions  of  fear  and  hatred 
are  graftea  on  this  indifference,  the 
result  is  frightful,  an  absolute  callous- 
ness as  to  the  sufferings  of  those  pas- 
sions, which  must  be  witnessed  to  be 
understood  or  believed." 

I  remember  meeting  one  clergy- 
man who  contrasted,  in  my  mind, 
very  unfavourably  with  the  fili- 
bustering friends  with  whom  I 
had  lately  been  associating,  in  the 
ferocious  vindictiveness  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  the  fury  with  which 
he  expressed  his  indignation  with 
Lord  Canning  because  the  latter 
had  removed  some  commissioners 
who,  not  content  with  hanging  all 
the  rebels  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  had  been  insulting  them 
by  destroying  their  caste,  and 
thus  interfering,  in  their  belief, 
with  their  prospects  in  a  future 
state  of  existence.  Alluding  to 
this  conversation.  Lord  Elgin  re- 
marks :  "  The  reverend  gentleman 
could  not  understand  the  conduct 
of  the  Government ;  could  not  see 
that  there  was  any  impropriety  in 
torturing  men's  souls  j  seemed  to 
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think  that  a  good  deal  might  be 
said  in  favour  of  bodilj  torture  as 
well.  These  are  your  teachers,  O 
Israel !  Imagine  what  the  pupils 
become  under  such  a  leading ! " 
The  poor  man  was  evidently 
utterly  demoralised  by  fear.  The 
holy  father  who  offered  to  make 
me  War  Minister  of  Honduras 
was,  I  think,  a  better  specimen 
of  the  Church  militant  here  upon 
earth  than  he.  Perhaps  if,  during 
my  early  experiences,  I  had  not 
met  such  a  singular  variety  of 
ecclesiastical  specimens  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  instead  of  re- 
maining a  rolling  stone  to  this 
day,  they  might  have  builded  me 
into  one  of  their  temples. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  admit 
that  the  treatment  of  such  a  re- 
bellion ns  that  with  which  Lord 
Canning  had  to  deal,  involves  very 
difficult  and  complicated  consider- 
ations, as  well  from  a  moral  as 
from  an  expediency  point  of  view. 
I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if,  when  the  first  regiment 
mutinied  at  Barrackpore,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General had  ordered  them  to 
be  blown  from  the  guns,  instead  of 
treating  them  with  the  leniency  he 
did,  the  Mutiny  would  have  been 
nipped  in  the  bud,  while  he  would 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  a  butcher  of  the  most  ferocious 
description,  and  his  name  branded 
with  universal  execration.  No 
one  would  have  known  what  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  untold  horrors 
might  thus  have  been  spared,  and 
how  merciful  this  act  would  have 
been,  judged  by  the  light  of  events 
which  only  transpired  because  it 
was  not  consummated ;  for  had  the 
Mutiny  been  thus  checked,  there 
would  have  been  no  apparent  jus- 
tification for  an  act  of  such  bar- 
barity. An  illustration  of  an 
opposite  kind  occurred  some  years 
later  in  the  case  of  the  late  Gover- 
nor Eyre  of  Jamaica.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say,  now,  what  massa- 


cres by  the  negroes  his  timely  se- 
verity may  not  have  prevented :  it  is 
easy  for  those  ensconced  comforta- 
bly by  their  own  firesides  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  men  who  have  this 
tremendous  responsibility  to  bear, 
and  who  feel  that  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  their  country  men 
and  women  depend  upon  the 
promptitude  and  vigour  of  their 
action ;  and  it  would  be  well  that 
these  arm  -  chair  humanitarians 
should  remember  that  the  very 
spirit  which  prompts  them  to  show 
no  mercy  to  an  unfortunate  gov- 
ernor who  may,  under  this  terrific 
pressure,  commit  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, is  just  the  tendency  which 
would  lead  them,  if  they  were  put 
in  the  place  of  their  victim,  to  act 
as  he  did.  Another  very  interest- 
ing  instance  of  the  same  kind  was 
brought  under  my  immediate  no- 
tice in  Ceylon.  I  was  in  that 
island  when  a  native  rising  oc- 
curred in  the  Kandyan  province  in 
the  year  1849.  Lord  Torrington 
was  Governor  at  the  time,  and  my 
father  was  the  Chief-Justice.  It 
was  soon  apparent  that  the  move- 
ment was  not  dangerous;  not  a  Eu- 
ropean life  was  taken,  and  beyond 
the  gathering  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions of  some  hundreds  of  natives, 
and  the  robbing  of  one  or  two 
planters'  bungalows,  nothing  of 
importance  occurred.  Neverthe- 
less, martial  law  was  proclaimed, 
continued  over  a  long  period — I 
forget  how  long — but  from  first 
to  last  some  two  hundred  natives 
were  shot  or  hung.  The  senti- 
ments of  the  English  community 
became  divided;  so  strong  a  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion  set  in  con- 
demnatory of  the  acts  of  the  Gov- 
vemment,  that  it  was  thought  best 
at  last  to  invoke  the  action  of  the 
civil  tribunals,  and  a  few  acres 
were  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  martial  law  in  Kandy,  in  order 
that  my  father  might  try  some  of 
the  leading  rebels  who  had  been  cap- 
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tured,  for  high  treason.  This  was 
a  manifest  blunder  on  the  part  of 
the  Governor ;  either  the  country 
wsks  too  disturbed  for  the  civil 
courts  to  sit,  or  it  was  sufficiently 
peaceable  to  render  the  action  of 
the  courts  -  martial  unnecessary. 
As  it  was,  while  sitting  in  court 
listening  to  the  tedious  formalities 
of  the  ordinary  legal  processes,  I 
actually  on  one  occasion  heard  the 
distant  reverberation  of  the  vol- 
ley which  was  terminating  the 
existence  of  a  man  who  had  been 
tried  the  same  day  for  the  same 
crime  by  a  drum-head  court-mar- 
tial. This  was  an  insult  alike 
to  the  majesty  of  the  law  and 
the  common -sense  of  the  com- 
munity, and  excited  so  strong 
a  feeling  of  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  that  it  ul- 
timately led  to  Lord  Torrington's 
recall  At  the  same  time  I  have 
always  felt  that  if  Lord  Torrington 
committed  an  error  in  judgment, 
which  he  undoubtedly  did,  it  was 
one  for  which  he  was  not  to  be 
judged  too  hardly,  considering  the 
pressure  which  at  the  first  moment 
of  panic  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  from  certain  quarters,  though 
it  was  difficult  to  realise  the  state 
of  mind  which,  after  the  insignifi- 
cant character  of  the  movement 
became  evident,  led  him  to  pro- 
long the  state  of  martial  law,  and 
intrust  the  lives  of  men  to  the 
judgment  of  two  or  three  young 
military  officers,  when  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  the  advantage  of  a  trial  in 
a  legally  constituted  court.  It 
may  generally  be  assumed  that 
when  the  British  community  cease 
to  feel  that  danger  exists,  it  has 
passed  away  some  time  before.  A 
governor  may  often  have  to  resist 
their  demand  for  severity;  he  is 
safe  in  acceding  to  their  appeal 
for  clemency — and  this  was  made 
by  the  majority  of  the  Europeans 
in  Ceylon  for  some  time  before  the 


pressure  of  public  opinion  became 
so  strong  as  finally  to  put  an  end 
to  summary  executions.  Under 
no  circumstances  have  the  public 
in  England  any  right  to  work 
themselves  up  to  a  state  of  excite- 
ment upon  a  subject  upon  which 
their  remoteness  from  the  scene  of 
action  and  ignorance  of  local  con- 
ditions absolutely  disqualify  them 
from  passing  a  judgment.  By  so 
doing  they  run  the  risk  of  com- 
mitting grave  injustice  and  of 
blasting  the  career  of  conscientious 
and  painstaking  public  servants, 
who,  if  they  have  blundered,  are 
certainly  not  likely  to  have  done 
so  wilfully,  and  whose  action, 
which  they  so  loudly  condemn, 
may  have  averted  a  very  grave 
catastrophe. 

The  only  excitement  during  our 
month's  stay  in  Calcutta,  beyond 
that  attendant  upon  the  arrival  of 
news  and  refugees  from  the  in- 
terior, was  the  anticipation  of  a 
riot — happily  falsified — during  the 
great  Mohammedan  festival  of  the 
Mohurrum.  Some  of  the  more 
timid  residents  adopted  all  sorts 
of  precautions  for  escape  in  case 
of  a  general  massacre ;  indeed 
there  was  a  universal  sense  of 
living  on  a  volcano,  which  im- 
parted some  piquancy  to  an  exist- 
ence that  during  the  heats  of 
August  would  otherwise  have  been 
decidedly  dull. 

By  this  time  we  had  felt  enough 
of  what  India  during  the  Mutiny 
was  like,  not  to  care  to  prolong  our 
experience,  especially  as  there  was 
no  possibility  of  active  co-opera- 
tion ;  so  we  were  not  sorry  to  hear 
that  a  P.  4&  O.  steamer,  which  had 
been  expressly  chartered  and  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
embassy,  was  ready ;  and  in  it  we 
bade  adieu  to  Calcutta  on  the  3d  of 
September,  and  shortly  after  found 
ourselves  once  more  at  anchor  in 
the  harbour  of  Hong  Kong,  within 
two  months  after  we  had  left  it. 
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While  the  present  Index  was 
going  through  the  press,  one  copy 
of  the  "  proof "  containing  the 
heading  "  Ireland  *'  was  carried 
off  from  the  compiler  by  a  Union- 
ist ex-Cabinet  Minister;  another 
copy  was  impounded  by  a  depart- 
ment of  State ;  and  the  third  was 
borrowed,  and  never  returned,  by 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Upper 
House.  These  facts  illustrate  the 
importance  of  this  newest  pub- 
lication of  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  testify  to 
the  value  it  will  prove  to  students 
of  any  one  out  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  subjects  which  are  tabu- 
lated in  its  pages.  But  to  those 
whose  fate  it  has  been  to  explore 
the  pathless  wastes  of  the  British 
Museum  general  catalogue,  no  such 
facts  are  necessary  to  prove  the 
inestimable  boon  which  a  classified 
index  will  be  primarily  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Reading-room,  and 
more  generally  to  the  public  at 
large.  And  this  we  say  with- 
out any  disparagement  of  the  gen- 
eral catalogue,  which  is  as  peifect 
a  catalogue  as  it  is  possible  to  have 
of  so  huge  and  so  rapidly  growing 
a  library.  A  library  which  con- 
tains nearly  two  million  volumes, 
and  which  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  a  hundred  vol- 
umes daily,  cannot  be  catalogued 
in  the  same  free-and-easy  way  that 
a  small  collection  of  books  can  be. 
Even  while  it  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  idea  of  making  a  classi- 
fied catalogue  appeared  to  Sir  A. 
Panizzi  so  difficult  and  dangerous 
a  task  that  he  preferred  the  less 
practically  useful  but  easier  method 
of  entering  every  book  under  the 


name  of  its  author;  and  in  the  case 
of  anonymous  books,  under  the  first 
proper  name  in  the  title — or,  failing 
a  proper  name,  the  first  substantive. 

The  weak  point  of  this  system 
is  that  it  presupposes  a  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  students  of  the 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  works 
which  they  wish  to  consult.  With- 
out this  knowledge  the  catalogue 
becomes,  as  we  have  said,  a  path- 
less waste,  and  the  reader  may  as 
well  hope  to  find  his  book  "by 
thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus " 
as  by  turning  over  its  leaves.  But 
after  all,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
book  bearing  an  author's  name  is 
plain  sailing  compared  with  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  unearthing 
anonymous  works,  for  with  a  sub- 
tlety of  mind  which  rejoiced  in 
fine  distinctions.  Sir  A.  Panizzi 
surrounded  the  cataloguing  of 
such  books  with  a  maze  of  tech- 
nicalities. One  rule  laid  down  was 
that  an  alternative  title  was  to  be 
considered  on  a  par  with  the  first 
title, — a  typical  result  of  which 
was  that  Surtee's  anonymous  novel, 
'Ask  Mama;  or,  The  Richest  Com- 
moner in  England,'  was  catalogued 
by  a  law-abiding  librarian  under 
"  England."  And  so  it  remained 
for  years,  until  an  independently 
minded  official,  recognising  the 
incongruity  of  this  reductio  ad 
ahsurdum,  put  it  under  "  Mama." 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  faults 
which  it  was  possible  to  find  with 
Panizzi's  alphabetical  system,  it 
held  the  field  in  default  of  any 
attempt  being  made  to  form  a 
classified  catcdogue.  The  failure 
which  had  attended  attempts 
made    towards    classification     by 
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some  of  the  foreign  national  11- 
brarians  was  disheartening,  and  so 
long  as  the  catalogue  was  in  manu- 
script the  difficulties  in  the  way 
were  enormous.  But  with  the 
adoption  of  printing,  the  formation 
of  a  classified  catalogue  came 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Printed  titles  are  much  more 
easily  handled  than  the  flimsy  car- 
bon-paper slips  which  were  neces- 
sarily employed  in  MS.,  and  the 
number  of  the  copies  being  practi- 
cally unlimited,  they  can  readily  be 
arranged  in  any  number  of  com- 
binations which  may  be  considered 
advisable.  It  would  be  possible, 
therefore,  that  so  soon  as  the  cata- 
logue is  printed,  the  work  of  clas- 
sifying the  entries  might  be  begun 
in  earnest.  This  most  desirable 
consummation  depends,  however, 
on  the  liberality  of  the  Treasury; 
and  at  the  present  somewhat  stingy 
rate  of  allowance,  the  next  genera- 
tion will  be  happy  if  it  be  permit- 
ted to  see  a  printed  catalogue  of 
the  whole  Museum  library. 

As,  however,  this  ideal  work 
is  at  present  impossible,  the  au- 
thorities determined  to  be  satisfied 
for  the  moment  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  subject  -  index  of  the 
new  works  recently  added  to  the 
library.  Just  five  years  ago  the 
system  of  printing  the  Acces- 
sion Catalogue — that  is,  the  cata- 
logue of  new  books  —  was  com- 
menced, and  each  month  separate 
parts  are  issued  to  subscribers  con- 
taining the  titles  of  the  latest 
acquisitions.  It  is  on  these  parts 
that  Mr  Fortescue  has  based  his 
present  work,  which  is  a  monu- 
ment of  careful  research  and  un- 
tiring energy.  It  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter  as  might  be  supposed  to 
classify  titles.  Titles  are  often 
misleading,  and  it  requires  the 
exercise  of  constant  caution,  as 
well  as  the  application  of  a  wide 
literary  knowledge,  to  avoid  mis- 
takes.   It  is  within  our  knowledge 


that  in  a  certain  public  library  Mr 
Edmund  Gosse's  volume  of  poems 
entitled  *  On  Viol  and  Flute '  was 
placed  on  the  shelves  among  the 
musical  publications,  and  'King 
Solomon's  Mines '  among  works  on 
mineralogy.  These  are  instances 
of  the  mistakes  which  might  readily 
arise  from  accepting  the  superficial 
meanings  of  titles  without  inquiry. 
So  far  as  our  observation  goes 
— and  we  have  been  carefully 
through  the  volume — the  present 
Index  is  singularly  free  from  any 
such  errors,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  on  every  page  the  results  of 
discriminating  care  and  watchful 
accuracy.  Not  that  the  catalogue 
is  free  from  faults  of  omission  and 
commission — no  catalogue  of  any 
size  can  be ;  but  those  we  have 
noted  are  mainly  confined  to  literal 
mistakes,  and  to  erroneous  forms 
of  proper  names.  Some  few  omis- 
sions we  should  also  like  to  see 
corrected  in  future  editions.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  cross-refer- 
ence to  the  important  heading  of 
"  Anglo-Israelism  " — consisting  of 
thirty-two  entries— from  the  head- 
ing "  Jews."  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable, since  cross-references 
abound  on  every  page,  and  titles 
are  repeated  under  every  heading 
under  which  the  most  exacting 
Museum  reader  could  possibly  look 
for  them.  Indeed  we  consider 
that  Mr  Fortescue  has  rather  erred 
by  excess  in  this  direction.  We 
think,  for  example,  that  it  was  un- 
necessary tp  enter  works  on  English 
Admiralty  law  under  both  "  Lkw  " 
and  "  England."  But  this— if  it 
be  a  fault — is  a  fault  on  the  right 
side,  and  one  which  will  certainly 
not  be  generally  complained  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  students  who 
may  have  overlooked  the  somewhat 
meagre  Preface  will  perhaps  be  dis- 
appointed not  to  find  the  Index 
fuller  than  it  is.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
*<  designed  to  supplement,  not  in 
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any  way  to  supersede,  the  General 
Catalogue;"  consequently  Bibles, 
and  all  works  such  as  individual 
biographies,  which  would  natur- 
ally appear  under  personal  names, 
have  been  omitted.  In  the  in- 
terest also  of  harassed  students,  to 
whom  it  is  all-important  to  have 
books  of  reference  kept  within 
reasonable  limits,  no  place  has 
been  given  to  Novels,  Tales,  Plays, 
Poems,  Sermons,  and  ReHgious 
Tracts,  so  that  a  reader  might 
look  in  vain  under  "  Finchley  "  for 
the  latest  edition  of  the  *  Washer- 
woman of  Finchley  Common.'  The 
subject-headings  are  arranged  in 
strictly  alphabetical  order,  and 
under  each  precedence  is  given  to 
the  larger  and  what  would  appear 
to  be  the  more  important  works ; 
pamphlets  come  last.  So  far  as 
possible,  all  books  are  "grouped 
together  according  to  their  lan- 
guage in  the  following  order : 
English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese." 

But  we  venture  to  think  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  have 
studied  Mr  Fortescue's  catalogue 
will  turn  with  us  with  pleasure  from 
the  technicalities  of  the  work  to 
the  more  general  interest  which  its 
contents  are  calculated  to  excite. 
We  have  laid  before  us  in  its  pages 
a  complete  view  of  contemporary 
European  thought  as  illustrated  in 
the  literature  of  Europe  during 
the  last  five  years :  we  have,  as 
it  were,  reflected  in  CL  miiTor  the 
various  phases  of  political  life,  of 
religious  tendencies,  and  of  social 
progress  which  have  agitated  the 
minds  of  men  since  the  beginning 
of  1880  ;  and  we  have  a  complete 
record  of  the  historical  events 
which  have  made  and  unmade 
kings  and  have  dissolved  empires 
during  the  same  period.  Ques- 
tions which  five  years  ago  had  never 
been  raised,  social  problems  which 
were  then  in  the  embryo  state,  in- 


dustrial pursuits  which  were  in 
their  infancy,  the  triumphs  and 
mistakes  of  statesmen,  the  maun- 
derings  of  visionaries,  and  the  fol- 
lies of  the  unwise,  all  find  expres- 
sion in  its  pages. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Irish 
question  looms  large,  and  is  dis- 
cussed in  works  which  are  repre- 
sented by  209  entries.  In  these 
we  trace  the  agitation  which  led 
up  to  the  Land  Bill,  the  passing  of 
that  Bill,  the  "  Boycotting  "  and 
misrule  that  followed,  and  the 
general  disorder,  produced  by  five 
years  of  Radical  government,  which 
induced  Mr  Gladstone  to  make  his 
latest  and  most  iniquitous  bid  for 
Mr  PameH's  alliance.  His  other 
bargain  with  the  traitors  who  were 
"  steeped  up  to  their  lips  in  trea- 
son," is  significantly  referred  to  in 
the  suggestive  title  of  *The  Kil- 

mainham .'    The  views  of  the 

writers  on  the  causes  of  Irish  dis- 
content are  numerous  and  widely 
different :  each  professes  to  have 
a  specific  by  which  it  might  be  at 
once  remedied,  and  many  consider 
it  to  be  of  so  simple  a  nature  that 
it  may  be  conclusively  dealt  with 
in  pamphlets  of  forty  or  fifty  pages. 
But  not  all  the  works  on  Ireland 
are  occupied  with  politics  and  land- 
tenure.  The  interest  excited  in 
Ireland  generally,  probably  induced 
a  certain  anonymous  writer  to  ex- 
pound his  views  on  '  The  Ancient 
History  of  Ireland  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  Origin  of  the  Scots.' 
From  this  title  alone  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  conjecture  what  the  ideas 
of  the  author  on  the  subject  are, 
though  some  clue  is  afforded  to 
them  by  a  second  pamphlet  entitled 
*  Ireland  not  the  Hibemia  of  the 
Ancients. '  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy 
also  has  found  time,  amid  the  al- 
most Irish  discontent  he  has  stirred 
up  in  Mauritius,  and  his  differences 
with  Mr  Clifford  Lloyd,  to  give  us 
a  sketch  of  *  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh 
in  Ireland,'  of  whose  house  and 
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original  potato  -  ground  he  is  the 
present  owner. 

The  Egyptian  war  is  another 
subject  which  has  largely  occupied 
the  attention  of  authors ;  and  on 
this  as  on  every  other  misadven- 
ture which  has  overtaken  the 
country  during  the  last  five  years, 
the  irrepressible  late  Prime  Min- 
ister comes  forward  with  a  pam- 
phlet to  defend  the  "policy"  of 
his  Government  by  amazing  as- 
sumptions, and  to  explain  away 
the  disastrous  results  attributable 
to  it  by  disguising  them  in  a  cloud 
of  words.  Under  the  heading 
"  Egypt,  Modem  History  and  Pol- 
itics," we  have  a  complete  record  of 
the  events  which  discovered  Arabi, 
the  absurd  agitation  which  was  her- 
alded by  the  cry  of  "  Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians,"  and  the  miserable  war 
— which  was  not  a  war,  according 
to  Mr  Gladstone — which  succeeded 
it ;  but  we  do  not  find  here  nor 
anywhere  else  in  the  catalogue 
any  notice  of  books  bearing  on  the 
final  catastrophe  at  Khartoum. 

The  Afghan  war  fills  less  space, 
but  we  rejoice  to  see  that  the 
splendid  march  of  General  Ro- 
berts's brigade  from  Cabul  to 
Kandahar  finds  due  record.  Of 
course  there  are  those  who  cavil 
at  the  expedition,  among  whom 
we  imagine  to  be  the  author  of 
*Who  took  Shem's  Common?' 
Why  Shem's,  does  not  appear  on 
the  face  of  it,  unless  it  may  be 
that  the  prominent  noses  of  the 
Afghans  have  suggested  to  "H. 
E.  C,"  as  they  have  to  others,  that 
the  owners  thereof  are  the  "lost 
tribes."  The  "lost  tribes"  have 
been  found  so  often  in  Nepal,  in 
China,  in  Afghanistan,  in  England, 
and  elsewhere,  that  some  other  ad- 
jective descriptive  of  their  peren- 
nial appearances  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  "  lost."  To  a  number 
of  authors  (page  31)  it  appears  be- 
yond question  that  Englishmen  are 
the  "lost  tribes."     'England  the 


remnant  of  Judah,'  *  The  distribu- 
tion of  Shem '  (in  England) — who 
was  therefore  only  taking  his  own 
when  he  took  "  Shem's  Common"  in 
Afghanistan — ^and  'England's  iden- 
tity with  Israel  proved,'  are  speci- 
mens of  the  titles  of  the  32  works 
which  have  been  published  during 
the  last  ^ve  years  on  Ajiglo-Isra- 
elism. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the 
social  questions  which  have  become 
burning  since  1880,  we  trace  the 
marks  of  the  Beast  in  the  extra- 
ordinary activity  which  has  been 
developed  in  the  production  of 
works  on  Capital  and  Labour,  and 
Socialism.  Eighty  works  on  the 
first  of  these  subjects,  and  124  on 
the  last,  testify  to  the  energy  with 
which  the  rights  of  labour  are  pro- 
claimed by  those  who  are  the  first 
to  infringe  them,  and  the  demands 
of  the  Have-nots  are  made  in  de- 
fiance of  right  on  the  property  of 
the  Haves.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find,  however,  that  out  of  the  124 
works  on  Socialism,  20  only  are 
English,  20  being  French,  64  Ger- 
man, and  14  Italian;  and  to  the 
credit  of  our  countrymen  be  it 
said,  that  such  titles  as  *  Ouvrier, 
prends  la  machine !  Prends  ta 
terre,  paysan!'  or  *Chacun  pour 
soi,  Dieu  pour  tons,'  find  no  coun- 
terparts in  the  English  list.  Twen- 
ty-two works  on  the  Nationalisa- 
tion of  Land  are  evidences  of  an- 
other branch  of  the  same  agitation. 
These  are  all  in  English,  and  more 
than  half  of  them  consist  of  Mr 
George's  poison,  and  the  powerful 
antidotes  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
"  Prophet  of  San  Francisco  "  sup- 
plied by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord 
Bramwell,  and  others. 

The  different  phases  of  religious 
thought  which  have  disturbed  the 
minds  of  men  find  expression  in 
one  direction  in  72  works  on 
Christianity  and  Science,  including 
the  religious  aspect  of  evolution; 
and  in  another  in  120  publications 
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on  Missions,  29  on. the  Salvation 
Army,  and  78  on  Spiritualism. 
By  far  the  majority  of  all  these 
are  English;  and  the  Salvation 
Army  literature  is  entirely  so,  with 
the  exception  of  one  title  in  Welsh. 
It  will  always  be  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy whether  the  works  issued 
1;)y  Mr  Booth  and  his  companions 
supply  a  want,  or  whether  they 
create  and  stir  up  an  unwhole- 
some craving  after  religious  excite- 
ment. Certainly  such  titles  as 
*The  Up-line  to  Heaven,'  *The 
Life  of  J.  J.,  the  Champion  Drunk- 
ard, captured  by  the  Salvation 
Army  ; '  *  The  Salvation  Paper- 
Mill,'  &c.,  do  not  commend  them- 
selves to  sober-minded  persons. 
Eschatology  also  furnishes  a  sub- 
ject for  92  works,  30  of  which  are 
concerned  entirely  with  Canon 
Farrar's  views  on  everlasting  pun- 
ishment; and  Kitualism  is  dis- 
cussed in  50  publications.  The 
interest  in  the  "  Old  Catholics " 
which  was  excited  by  the  schism 
of  Dr  DoUinger  and  others  a  few 
years  ago,  appears  for  the  moment 
to  have  died  out.  Between  1880 
and  1883,  20  works  were  published 
on  the  subject;  but  since  then 
nothing  has  appeared,  and  in  this, 
though  certainly  in  nothing  else,  it 
has  shared  the  fate  of  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky's  esoteric  theosophy,  which 
lately  received  so  cruel  an  exposure 
at  the  hands  of  her  friends. 

Recollecting  the  excitement 
caused  last  year  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone's attack  upon  the  English 
Church,  it  is  almost  surprising  to 
find  a  record  of  only  100  works 
upon  the  Establishment  published 
since  1880.  But  it  is  plain  that 
the  shoal  of  books  and  pamphlets 
issued  in  its  defence  towards  the 
end  of  last  year,  had  not  reached 
the  Museum  in  time  for  insertion 
in  the  Index.  That  they  take  such 
matters  more  quietly  in  France  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  only  10 
publications  appear  to  have  been 


issued  on  the  subject  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  religious  orders  by  the 
decrees  of  1880. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  tdiat 
"  Education  "  is  one  of  the  longest 
headings  in  the  catalogue,  550 
works  being  noted  on  that  subject. 
The  entries  embrace  works  on  every 
branch  of  education,  as  well  as  the 
education  of  all  countries.  We 
even  find  a  publication  on  the 
'Progress  of  Western  Education 
in  China  and  Siam ; '  and  education 
in  India  forms  the  theme  of  a  long 
list  of  books.  Judging  from  the 
titles  of  these  last  publications, 
educational  matters  do  not  go 
smoothly  in  our  Eastern  empire. 
'The  Missionary  Crusade  against 
State  Education'  suggests  visions 
of  similar  bygone  controversies  in 
the  Old  World,  the  results  of  which 
make  us  augur  ill  for  the  cause  of 
religion,  as  well  as  of  education, 
from  the  outbreak  of  this  new  con- 
flict between  religion  and  the  State. 

With  a  certain  contemptuous 
indifference,  Mr  Fortescue  declines 
to  consider  the  28  works  on  the 
Kindergarten  system  as  bearing  on 
education,  and  relegates  them  to 
a  separate  heading.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  this  is  unjust  to  a  sys- 
tem which  is  doing  such  excellent 
educational  work  as  the  Kindei^gar- 
ten  system  is.  It  is,  by  opening 
the  understandings  and  awi^ening 
the  intelligences  of  infants,  lay- 
ing a  good  foundation  for  the  more 
advanced  work  to  follow.  Al- 
ready the  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  are  recognising  the 
value  of  the  training  previously 
received  by  those  children  who 
have  passed  through  Kindergarten 
schools ;  and  as  our  experience  of 
the  educational  (pace  Mr  Fortescue) 
results  of  the  system  extends,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  fully 
justify  the  expectations  which  have 
been  raised  by  the  effects  already 
attained. 

But  while  regretting  the  exclu- 
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sion  of  Kindergarten  literature 
from  the  heading  "Education/' 
we  cordially  agree  in  considering 
that  works  on  examinations  should 
not  find  a  place  there.  On  this 
subject  there  are  119  entries,  many 
of  which  are  suggestive  of  '*  cram  " 
pure  and  simple,  and  of  the  highly 
wrought  mechanical  condition  to 
which  open  competition  has  been 
brought.  If  it  were  possible  to 
publish  an  annual  list  of  the  fail- 
ures among  those  who  pass  highest 
into  the  public  service,  the  faith 
of  even  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  the  competitive  system  would 
be  shaken ;  and  already  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  heads  of 
departments  to  claim  for  them- 
selves, in  the  interests  of  the  public, 
the  right  of  exercising  some  selec 
tion  in  the  choice  of  candidates. 

Not  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  examination  system  is  the 
subject-matter,  of  the  54  works 
under  the  heading  "  Nerves."  It  is 
no  slight  matter  that  the  exigencies 
of  modem  life  are  tending  to  the 
promotion  of  nervous  complaints ; 
and  the  constant  references  in  the 
titles  to  "nervous  prostration," 
"nervous  derangement,"  &c.,  point 
to  a  possible  future  danger  to  the 
empire  even  more  destructive  than 
a  separate  Parliament  for  Ireland. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the 
catalogue  may  be  noted  that  Swed- 
enborgianism  is  the  most  produc- 
tive in  a  literary  sense  of  all  the 
Nonconformist  creeds,  and  that  the 
temperance  literature  is  entirely 
in  English.  This  fact  must  not  be 
accepted  as  evidence  that  we  are 
more  intemperate  than  other  peo- 
ple— which  is  far  from  being  the 
case — but  that  we  are  the  first  to 
arrive  at  a  grave  sense  of  the  evil ; 
and  the  efforts  which  we  have  so 
successfully  made  of  late  years  to 
check  drunkenness  are  enough  to 
show  that  we  have  still  sufficient 
nerve  left  to  grapple  with  a  na- 
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tional  habit  when  it  becomes  an 
absorbing  vice.  Among  social 
questions  the  subject  of  the  De- 
ceased Wife's  Sister  Bill  receives 
the  largest  attention,  the  numerous 
works  published  on  it  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  from  bishops 
downwards,  testifying  to  the  deep 
interest  felt  both  for  and  against 
the  Bill  in  all  ranks  of  society. 

During  the  last  five  years  many 
subjects  have  been  forced  on  pub- 
lic  attention   or   have   come  into 
existence.     Zululand,  Madagascar, 
and  Tungking  have  each  gained  un- 
fortunate prominence  in  the  minds 
of  men;  and  the  Brahmo  Somaj 
shares  with  Ensilage,  the  Electric 
Light,  and  Bicycling,  an  existence 
scarcely  advanced  beyond  infancy. 
We  have  also  the  history  of  fail- 
ures,   and     none    more    complete 
than  that  which  overtook  Mr  T. 
Hughes's  romantic  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  a  New  Rugby  in 
Tennessee.     But  on  every  page  of 
the  catalogue  there  are  subjects  of 
interest,  and  to  students  the  work 
already  is   of  paramount  import- 
ance.    Our  only  fear  is  that  Mr 
Fortescue  has  in  his  zeal  created  a 
Nemesis  which  will  bring  ten  thou- 
sand  griefs   upon  his  attendants. 
Hitherto   readers  at  the  Museum 
have  been  dependent  on  their  own 
knowledge  of  literature  and  authors 
for  their  ability  to  ask  for  books. 
This  limitation  has  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  their  demands  within 
reasonable  bounds.    But  thanks  to 
Mr  Fortescue,  a  very  complete  list 
of  modern  books  on  every  subject 
has  been  placed  within  their  reach ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
the    example   of    a   certain   lady- 
reader  interested  in  Jewish  history, 
who   of  her  own  knowledge   had 
prepared   a  modest   list   of  three 
works,  and  who,    on    discovering 
the  present  Index,  wrote  for  the 
whole  thirty-one  under  that  head- 
ing, will  be  largely  followed. 
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A    WEEK    IN    THE    PINE-REGION. 


"  When  I  was  young  our  moun- 
tains were  still  locked  up  " — I  was 
told  bj  a  native  of  these  parts, 
who  accompanied  me  on  my  very 
first  mountain  excursion  in  Tran- 
sylvania. "  Whoever  then  wanted 
to  climb  hills,  or  to  shoot  chamois, 
had  to  travel  to  Switzerland  to 
do  so." 

It  is,  in  fact,  only  within  the  last 
five  or  six  years  that  some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  unlock  the  long 
range  of  lofty  mountains  that 
tower  so  tantalisingly  over  the 
Transylvanian  plains,  and  render 
practicable  the  access  to  many  a 
wild  rocky  gorge  and  secluded 
lake,  hitherto  unknown  save  to 
wandering  Wallachian  shepherds. 
A  most  praiseworthy  institution, 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  has  been  formed  of 
late,  thanks  to  whose  energy  suit- 
able guides  have  been  secured,  and 
rough  shelter -houses  erected  at 
favourable  points. 

All  this,  however,  is  still  in  a 
very  primitive  state,  and  the  diffi- 
culties and  inconvenience  attend- 
ing a  Transylvanian  mountain 
excursion  are  yet  such  as  will 
deter  any  but  very  ardent 
enthusiasts  from  making  the  at- 
tempt. It  is  not  here  a  question, 
as  in  Switzerland,  of  more  or 
less  hard  walking  and  clambering 
before  one  can  reach  a  good  supper 
and  a  comfortable  bed.  Here  the 
walking  is  often  hard  enough,  but 
with  this  essential  diffi^rence,  that 
there  is  no  supper,  whether  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  to  be  obtained 
by  any  amount  of  effort ;  and  that 
the  bed,  if  by  rare  good  luck  you 
happen  to  find  one,  consists  at 
best  of  a  few  rough  boards,  with  a 
meagre  sprinkling  of  straw.  You 
must  not  expect  to  find  so  much  as 


a  single  crust  of  bread  on  your  way; 
and  the  crystal  water  which  gargles 
in  each  mountain  ravine  is  the  only 
beverage  you  will  come  across. 

Everything  in  the  way  of  food 
and  drink,  as  well  as  cooking 
utensils,  knives  and  forks,  plates 
and  glasses,  along  with  rugs  and 
blankets  for  the  nighty  must 
you  carry  about  wherever  you 
go,  packed  upon  baggage  -  horses. 
Therefore,  when  a  party  consists  of 
above  three  or  four  members,  and 
when  the  projected  expedition  is 
of  eight  days  or  upwards,  the  car- 
avan is  apt  to  assume  somewhat 
imposing  dimensions. 

Luckily  the  prices  here  are  still 
moderate  in  the  extreme,  and 
without  .  rank  extravagance  one 
can  indulge  in  the. luxury  of  two 
baggage  -  horses  and  one  guide 
apiece.  One  florin  (about  Is.  8d.) 
is  the  usual  tax  for  a  horse  per 
diem,  and  the  same  for  a  man,  so 
that  the  daily  outlay  only  amounts 
to  about  five  shillings  per  head 
— a  very  small  expenditure  for 
the  large  measure  of  enjoyment  to 
be  derived  from  a  peregrination 
across  the  mountainous  parts  of 
this  country.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  all  true  lovers  of  nature  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that 
precisely  the  rough  and  gipsy-like 
fashion  on  which  these  excursions 
are  conducted  form  their  greatest 
charm  ;  and  that  beautiful  scenery 
is  more  thoroughly  appreciated  un- 
cululterated  by  any  seasoning  of 
table-d^hdte  dinners,  French-speak- 
ing waiters,  or  wire-rope  tramways. 

This  way  of  travelling  has  more- 
over the  inestimable  advantage  of 
being  thoroughly  select,  as  there 
are  not  the  inevitable  discords 
which  continually  jar  upon  us  when 
moving    in    a  tourist  -  frequented 
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country.  What  beautiful  view 
does  not  lose  half  its  charm,  if  the 
foreground  be  marred  by  a  group 
of  figures  savouring  of  second-rate 
gentility?  What  echoes  do  not 
become  vulgar  when  awakened  by 
the  shrieking  chorus  of  a  band  of 
German  students  ?  Does  not  even 
a  crumpled  sheet  of  newspaper, 
or  a  broken  champagne  -  bottle, 
betraying  the  recent  presence  of 
another  picnicking  party,  suffice  to 
ruin  miles  of  the  finest  landscape, 
to  an  eye  at  all  fastidious  1 

HereVu  may  walk  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  without  meeting  other 
living  being  than  some  huge  bird 
of  prey,  hovering  in  mid-air  above 
a  lonely  valley;  and  once  accus- 
tomed to  the  daily  companionship 
of  eagles,  you  are  apt  to  become 
very  exclusive  indeed,  and  to  re- 
gard most  other  society  as  com- 
monplace and  uninteresting. 

From  the  moment  you  set  foot 
on  the  wild  hillside,  you  have  left 
behind  you  all  the  mean  and  petty 
conditions  of  commonplace  daily 
life.  At  least  you  have  no  other 
littlenesses  to  bear  with  than  those 
you  bring  with  you  ready  made— 
your  own  stock-in-trade,  and  that 
of  your  chosen  companions.  There- 
fore—  if  I  may  offer  a  friendly 
piece  of  counsel  to  any  would-be 
mountaineer — let  him  look  at  his 
comrades,  not  twice,  but  full  twenty 
times  at  least,  before  he  proposes 
to  cultivate  their  uninterrupted  so- 
ciety at  an  altitude  of  8000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Indeed  a  Transyl- 
vanian  mountain  excursion  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  lightly  entered  upon, 
out  of  simple  gaiete  de  cosur^  like 
any  other  pleasure  -  trip ;  it  is  a 
serious  and  a  solemn  undertaking, 
almost  a  sort  of  marriage  bond, 
when  you  engage  to  put  up,  for 
better  for  worse,  with  any  given 
half-dozen  individuals  during  an 
equal  number  of  days  and  nights. 
Like  gold,  they  must  have  been 


previously  tried  by  fire ;  and  there 
are  very  few  people,  even  among 
your  dearesi  acquaintances,  who, 
when  weighed  in  the  balance,  will 
not  be  found  wanting  in  one  or 
other  of  the  qualifications  which 
go  towards  making  up  a  thoroughly 
congenial  companion. 

The  pure  ozone  of  these  upper 
regions  seems  to  act  like  the  crys- 
tal  lens  of  a  microscope,  bringing 
out  into  strong  relief  whatever  is 
paltry  or  vulgar.  Sweetly  femi- 
nine airs  and  graces  which  have 
so  entranced  you  in  a  ball-room, 
develop  to  positive  monstrosities 
when  transplanted  to  a  mountain- 
top  ;  an  intellect  which  amply  suf- 
ficed for  the  requirements  of  daily 
intercourse  on  the  promenade  or  at 
morning  calls,  shows  pitiably  small 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
majesty  of  nature ;  and  a  stock  of 
amiability  always  hitherto  found 
equal  to  the  needs  of  conventional 
politeness,  may  very  soon  run  dry 
under  the  unwonted  strain  of  a 
genuine  demand.  Like  in  the 
palace  of  truth  of  Madame  de 
Genlis's  fairy  tale,  nothing  artificial 
can  here  remain  undiscovered  for 
long.  You  can  as  little  hope  to 
hide  your  false  chignon  as  to  con- 
ceal the  exact  quality  of  your 
temper;  and  defects  of  breeding 
will  as  surely  lurk  out  as  the  in- 
voluntary exclamation  of  pain 
which  escapes  your  lips  whenever 
your  favourite  com  comes  in  un- 
expected contact  with  a  merciless 
point  of  rock. 

On  the  other  hand,  however, 
be  it  said,  that  many  people  who 
in  town  life  have  appeared  dull 
and  uninteresting,  now  gain  in 
value  when  brought  under  the 
action  of  this  powerful  microscope. 
Sterling  qualities,  whose  existence 
you  had  never  suspected,  now  come 
to  light,  and  hidden  delicacies  of 
thought,  which  have  had  no  room 
for  expansion  in  the  muggy  atmo- 
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sphere  of  conventionality,  now  put 
forth  unexpected  shoots. 

All  this,  however,  is  pointless 
digression  from  the  subject  in  hand, 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
my  own  individual  experiences, 
when  in  the  second  week  of  Sep- 
tember last  autumn,  in  company 
with  two  Iculies  and  four  gentle- 
men, I  first  started  on  one  of  these 
mountain  excursions — ^a  long-cher- 
ished wish,  whose  execution  had 
been  hitherto  baffled  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  the  necessary  com- 
panionship. 

Innate  sense  of  veracity  compels 
me  at  this  point  of  my  narrative 
to  make  the  humiliating  confession 
that  I  am  not  a  gentleman;  but, 
lest  my  ancestors  should  be  made 
uncomfortable  in  their  graves  by 
this  seeming  slight  to  their  mem- 
ory, I  hasten  to  restore  them  to 
rest  by  explaining  that  my  admis- 
sion refers  to  sex,  not  to  pedigree ; 
and  that  I  have  merely  thought 
necessary  to  define  my  position  at 
the  outset,  lest  inquisitive  readers 
may  be  wondering  as  I  go  along 
why  I  do  not  shoot  bears  or  other- 
wise distinguish  myself,  and  erron- 
eously conclude  that  I  must  be  a 
muff,  whereas  my  sole  misfortune 
is  that  of  being  a  woman. 

A  six-hours  drive  had  taken  us 
from  Hermanstadt  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  where  horses  and  guides 
awaited  us — an  imposing  retinue 
of  over  a  dozen  steeds  and  as 
many  men, — the  former,  starved 
and  bony -looking  animals,  weak 
and  spiritless  at  first  sight,  but 
surefooted  as  goats,  and  with  end- 
less power  of  resistance ;  the  latter, 
uncouth,  wild  fellows,  with  large 
rolling  eyes,  and  unkempt  elf-locks, 
attired  in  coarse  linen  shirts,  mon- 
strous leather  belts,  and  with  feet 
curiously  swaddled  and  sandalled 
in  the  customary  opintschen^  the 
national  clw/assure  of  the  Kouman- 
ian  peasant. 


Our  provisions  were  packed  ac- 
cording to  the  habit  of  the  coun- 
try, in  double  sacks  or  panniers, 
made  of  a  coarse  black  and  white 
woollen  stuff,  and,  along  with  our 
bundles  of  wraps,  secured  to  the 
backs  of  the  pack-horses — a  some- 
what complicated  business,  as  the 
weight  requires  to  be  extremely 
nicely  balanced  on  either  side.  It 
was  surprising  to  see  how  much 
could  be  piled  up  on  one  small  ani- 
mal, which  wellnigh  disappeared 
under  its  bulky  freight. 

While  this  packing  was  going 
on,  we  rested  by  the  river-side, 
already  enjoying  a  foretaste  of  the 
beauties  in  store  for  us.  Dense 
beech-woods  clothed  the  sides  of 
the  valley,  almost  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  terminating  by  a 
golden  fringe  of  wild  sunflowers, 
standing  out  in  broad  relief  from 
the  dark  background  ;  massive 
clumps  of  sapphire -blue  gentian 
were  sprouting  between  the  stones, 
and  here  and  there  the  luxuriant 
trails  of  the  wild  hop  hung  over 
till  they  touched  the  water;  a 
pair  of  ousels  perched  on  opposite 
banks  were  making  eyes  at  each 
other  across  the  roaring  torrent; 
and  the  deep  calm  pools  were 
sometimes  stirred  by  the  occasional 
leap  of  a  silvery  trout. 

At  last  we  were  told  that  all 
was  ready,  so  mounting  our  riding- 
horses,  we  commenced  the  ascent. 
The  saddles  were  of  the  usual  rough 
Hungarian  wooden  construction, 
with  only  a  plaid  or  rug  strapped 
over.  Here  everybody,  men  and 
women,  have  to  ride  astride;  and 
though  the  idea  be  somewhat 
startling  at  first,  you  soon  con- 
vince yourself  that  it  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  if  you  would  ride 
with  either  comfort  or  safety,  the 
horses  not  being  accustomed  to  a 
one-sided  burden,  nor  able  to  bear 
the  pressure  of  a  tight  girth  when 
clambering.    I  found  the  unwonted 
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position  rather  trying  at  first,  and 
sought  occasional  relief  by  sitting 
sidewise,  using  the  high  wooden 
prominence  in  front  as  the  pom- 
mel of  a  side-saddle;  but  I  was 
subsequently  compelled  to  relin- 
quish these  experiments,  as  I  very 
nearly  came  to  serious  grief,  from 
the  saddle  abruptly  turning,  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  landed 
me  on  my  head,  had  I  not  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  myself  by  a 
frenzied  evolution.  After  this  ex- 
perience, I  thought  it  wiser  to 
tempt  fate  no  further,  but  meekly 
to  resign  myself  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  a  temporary  change  of  sex. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  how- 
ever, I  did  not  for  long  task  the 
powers  of  my  steed;  it  was  so 
much  pleasanter  to  walk  up  the 
mountain-path,  and  enjoy  at  close 
quarters  all  the  wonders  of  the 
forest.  For  upwards  of  two  hours 
our  way  led  us  through  splendid 
beech-woods,  richly  carpeted  with 
ivy  and  mosses,  and  every  variety 
of  juicy  green  ferns — an  endless 
vista  of  soft  grey  satin  and  emerald 
velvet ;  then  by-and-by  the  first 
shy  irresolute  fir-tree  appears  on 
the  scene,  like  a  bashful  rustic, 
who  has  strayed  unawares  into  the 
presence  of  royalty.  The  tall 
majestic  beeches  look  down  con- 
temptuously on  the  puny  intruder ; 
for,  like  ancient  monarchs  fallen 
asleep  on  their  thrones,  they  do 
not  conceive  it  possible  that  their 
reign  should  ever  come  to  an  end. 

"  What  meajis  this  vulgar  inter- 
loper ? "  they  seem  to  ask  disdain- 
fully, as  they  nod  in  the  evening 
breeze.  "  Are  not  we  the  sole  lords 
in  these  realms  ?  What  seeks  this 
upstart  in  our  royal  presence  ? " 

But  scarcely  have  we  gone  a 
hundred  yards  further  than  again 
we  meet  the  intruding  pine,  larger 
and  stronger  this  time ;  nor  is  he 
alone,  for  he  has  brought  with 
him  a  notable  group  of  his  prickly 


brethren.  Onward  they  grow  from 
all  sides,  impudently  sprouting  up 
at  the  very  feet  of  the  indignant 
beeches,  their  rough  green  arms 
ruthlessly  brushing  against  the 
grey  satin  of  the  shining  stems, 
trampling  over  the  green  velvet 
carpet,  like  revolutionary  peasants 
broken  into  a  palace. 

The  lordly  beeches  make  a  last 
effort  to  assert  their  supremacy, 
but  the  limits  of  their  kingdom 
are  reached :  the  sharp  wind  which 
sweeps  over  the  mountain  -  top, 
making  them  shake  with  impotent 
rage,  is  too  keen  for  their  delicate 
constitutions ;  they  dwindle  away, 
perish,  and — die,  leaving  the  field 
to  their  hardier  foe. 

And  now  King  Pine  has  it  all 
his  own  way — "Ze  roi  est  morty 
vive  le  roi/"  A  minute  ago  we 
had  been  revelling  in  the  beauties 
of  the  beech  -  forest,  and  now, 
courtier  -  like,  we  find  ourselves 
thinking  that  the  pine-woods  are 
more  beautiful  yet  by  far.  What 
can  be  more  exquisite  than  those 
feathery  branches  trailing  down 
to  the  mossy  carpet  ?  What  more 
glorious  than  those  straight-grown 
stems,  each  one  erect  and  strong, 
like  the  mast  of  a  mighty  shipl 
What  fragrance  more  intoxicating 
than  the  perfume  they  breathe 
forth? 

Then  at  last  the  forest  walls  un- 
close, and  we  stand  on  a  space 
of  short-tufted  grass,  where  is  built 
the  primitive  hut  which  is  to  give 
us  shelter.  To  the  right  and  the 
left  of  this  open  meadow  the 
pine- woods  slope  upwards,  their 
shadowy  black  outlines  losing 
themselves  in  the  fast-gathering 
twilight;  and  in  front,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  five  hundred  yards, 
is  a  wall  of  rock  over  which  tum- 
bles a  foaming  cascade,  whose 
voice  has  been  gradually  growing 
upon  our  ears  during  the  last  ten 
minutes. 
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The  horses  are  relieved  of  their 
respective  burdens,  and  set  loose 
to  graze  :  neither  hay  nor  oats 
have  been  provided,  nor  do  they 
expect  or  require  it.  Our  Wal- 
lachian  attendants  busy  them- 
selves in  collecting  firewood,  and 
lighting  a  large  camp-fire,  for  the 
triple  purpose  of  cooking  the  sup- 
per, keeping  themselves  warm,  and 
frightening  off  possible  bears  or 
wolves,  that  may  come  prowling 
about  at  night  in  quest  of  a  horse. 
There  is  here  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding fuel  enough  for  a  splendid 
bonfire;  and  no  wood  bums  with 
such  spirit  as  a  dead  fir-tree. 

It  is  my  duty  here  to  forestall 
possible  anticipation  by  frankly 
acknowledging  that  no  bear  ever 
did  come  to  disturb  us  in  the 
night.  Yet  the  thought  of  the 
shaggy  visitor,  who  might  at  any 
moment  be  expected  to  drop  in 
upon  us,  went  a  long  way  to- 
wards enhancing  the  romance  of 
the  situation.  During  all  our  stay 
in  the  mountains,  Bruin  was  like 
a  vague  intangible  presence,  hover- 
ing around,  and  causing  us  delici- 
ous thrills  of  horror  at  every  step. 
If  we  plucked  a  bunch  of  late  rasp- 
berries on  our  path,  it  was  with  a 
hand  trembling  with  fear  lest  afurry 
paw  should  appear  at  the  other  side 
of  the  bush  to  claim  his  rightful 
property  ;  and  we  always  lay  down 
to  sleep  half  expecting  to  be  awak- 
ened by  an  angry  growl  close  at 
hand.  Consequently,  the  rasp- 
berries we  ate  and  the  sleep  we 
snatched  were  sweeter  far  than 
common  sleep  and  everyday  rasp- 
berries, feeling,  as  we  almost  did, 
as  though  each  had  been  wrung 
from  a  furious  bear  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight. 

Our  shelter -hut,  roughly  con- 
structed of  boards,  consisted  of  a 
small  entrance-lobby  with  stamped 
earthy  floor,  and  of  one  moderate- 
sized  room  about  eight  paces  long. 


All  down  one  side  of  it,  occupying 
fully  half  the  depth  of  the  apart- 
ment, ran  a  sort  of  shelf  covered 
with  straw,  and  supposed  to  act 
as  bed;  a  long  de^  table  and 
a  wooden  bench,  with  a  row  of 
pegs  for  hanging  up  the  clothes, 
completed  the  furniture.  Besides 
the  wooden  shutters  there  were 
likewise  removable  glass  windows, 
which  are  regularly  deposited  in 
a  hiding-place  under  the  flooring, 
lest  they  should  be  stolen  or  wan- 
tonly broken  by  the  all -destroy- 
ing Wallachians.  Each  authorised 
guide  only  is  apprised  of  these 
places  of  concealment,  to  which 
he  is  careful  to  restore  them  when- 
ever the  party  breaks  up. 

This  particular  shelter-hut  is  an 
exceptionally  well-built  and  lux- 
urious one,  for  most  of  these  are 
devoid  of  windows  or  shutters,  and 
often  closed  on  one  side  only. 

By  the  time  we  had  prepared 
our  supper,  and  cheered  ourselves 
with  numerous  cups  of  tea,  it  had 
grown  quite  dark,  and  we  were 
thankful  to  seek  our  hard  couches 
A  railway  rug  spread  over  the 
straw  which  covered  the  boards 
made  them  quite  endurable,  and 
all  superfluous  skirts  and  coats 
were  pressed  into  service  as  pil- 
lows. We  all  lay  down  in  our 
clothes,  merely  riemoving  our 
boots,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
dress  too  warmly  for  a  night  passed 
in  one  of  these  Carpathian  shelter- 
huts;  and  though  the  day  had 
been  so  warm  as  to  render  the 
thinnest  summer  clothing  neces- 
sary for  walking,  up  here  the 
nights  are  piercingly  cold,  and 
even  a  heavy  fur  sledging -cloak 
was  not  found  to  be  cfe  trop. 

Though  the  splash  of  the  water- 
fall and  the  tinkling  bell  of  a 
grazing  horse  were  the  only  sounds 
which  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
valley,  yet  these  unwonted  sur- 
roundings did  not  allow  of  much 
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consecutive  slumber.  It  is,  how- 
ever, surprising  to  note  to  what 
a  minimum  the  necessary  dose  of 
sleep  can  be  reduced  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  body,  renovated  as  by 
a  magic  potion,  seems  unaccount- 
ably delivered  from  all  physical 
weaknesses;  even  the  obstinate 
sore  throat  we  had  brought  with 
us  from  the  world  below,  had  inex- 
plicably disappeared  in  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  the  pine-woods. 

Next  morning  we  proceeded  to 
the  real  object  of  our  excursion, 
the  Bulea  See,  a  lake  lying  further 
up  in  the  mountains,  at  a  height 
of  2050  metres  (6662  English  feet), 
and  situated  about  three  hours 
distant  from  our  shelter-hut.  There 
was  a  steep  clamber  till  we  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  waterfall, 
and  then  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
second  valley,  wider  and  larger 
than  the  former,  and  of  a  totally 
different  character.  Here  were 
neither  moss  nor  ferns,  neither 
beech  nor  pine  woods,  only  a  deep 
and  capacious  vale,  shut  in  by 
pointed  rocks  on  either  side,  and 
thickly  strewn  throughout  with 
massive  boulder  -  stones,  each  of 
which  would  seem  to  mark  the 
resting-place  of  a  giant.  The  only 
form  of  vegetation  here  visible, 
besides  the  short -tufted  grass 
sprouting  in  detached  patches  be- 
tween the  stones,  are  the  stunted 
irregular  fir  -  bushes  (called  in 
German  Krummholz)^  which,  blown 
by  the  gales  into  all  sorts  of  fan- 
tastic shapes,  resemble  as  many 
misshapen  goblins,  playing  at  hide- 
and-seek  among  the  giant  tomb- 
stones, crawling  and  creeping  into 
every  hollow  which  can  afford  them 
shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
winter  storm — for  now  we  have 
entered  a  third  kingdom,  and  the 
reign  of  King  Pine  is  at  an  end. 
Having  depassed  the  height  of  1 800 
metres  (5905j^  English  feet),  above 
which  fir-trees  do  not  thrive,  these 


once  stalwart  and  overbearing 
giants  have  now  dwindled  down 
to  the  deformed  and  crooked  gob- 
lins we  see. 

Yet  here  again  are  we  forced  to 
acknowledge  this  new  metamor- 
phosis to  be  but  another  step  in 
the  scale  of  loveliness.  We  had 
been  enchanted  by  the  beech- 
woods,  ravished  by  the  pine-forest ; 
yet  now,  all  at  once,  we  feel  that 
with  the  desolate  wildness  of  this 
upper  valley  a  yet  higher  note  of 
beauty  has  been  struck. 

Here  Nature,  seeming  to  disdain 
such  toilet  artifices  as  are  repre- 
sented by  trees,  ferns,  or  mosses, 
like  a  classical  statue  boldly  reveals 
herself  in  all  the  grandeur  of  her 
glorious  nudity,  with  nothing  to 
detract  the  eye  from  the  perfection 
of  her  sublime  curves. 

Something  of  the  charm  of  this 
desolate  stony  valley  lay,  per- 
haps, for  me,  in  its  marked  re- 
semblance to  Scottish  scenery, 
irresistibly  reminding  me  of  some 
of  the  wilder  parts  of  Arran,  the 
upper  half  of  Glen  Rosa,  or  por- 
tions of  Glen  Sannox,  seen  long, 
long  ago,  but  never  forgotten ;  and 
for  a  moment  I  experienced  the 
welcome  sensation  of  recognising 
the  portrait  of  a  beloved  old  friend 
in  a  strange  picture-gallery. 

The  fierce  barking  of  dogs  arous- 
ed me  from  my  comparisons,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  I  perceived 
that  in  one  place  the  large  loose 
stones  had  been  piled  together  so 
as  to  form  a  rude  sort  of  hovel  or 
cavern — the  headquarters  of  some 
shepherds  who  had  come  hither  to 
find  pasture  for  their  flocks  during 
the  short-lived  mountain  summer. 

We  approached  the  stina^  as 
these  Koumanian  bergeries  are 
called,  and  cross  -  questioned  the 
shepherd  as  to  his  habits  and  oc- 
cupation. He  was  ready  enough 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  us 
and  our  guides,  seemingly  rejoiced 
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at  the  sight  of  other  human  beings 
after  a  long  period  of  isolation. 
From  him  w6  learnt  that  the  shep- 
herds are  in  the  habit  of  coming 
up  here  each  summer,  about  the 
end  of  June,  to  remain  till  the 
middle  of  September,  after  which 
date  snow  may  be  expected  to  set 
in,  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  re- 
main. The  flocks  are  not  the  pro- 
perty of  one  individual,  but  each 
village  inhabitant  has  his  particu- 
lar sheep  marked  with  his  own 
sign.  All  the  mountain  pastur- 
age about  these  parts  belongs  to  a 

Count    T ,   who    receives    45 

kreutzers  (about  9d.)  per  sheep 
for  its  summer  pasturage.  This 
particular  flock  consisted  of  800 
sheep,  herded  by  four  shepherds 
only,  and  ^\q  or  six  large  wolf-dogs. 
The  men  receive  thirty  florins  for 
the  time  of  their  service,  as  well 
as  a  pair  of  sandals  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  food— chiefly  maize 
corn-flour,  to  be  cooked  into  mama- 
liga.  These  wages  (about  £ 2, 1  Os. ) 
are  considered  high  in  these  parts, 
but  the  work  expected  is  hard  and 
fatiguing.  The  whole  day  the 
shepherd  creeps  along  the  crags 
with  his  flocks  at  places  where 
scarcely  a  goat  would  obtain  foot- 
ing; and  at  night  he  must  sleep 
in  the  open  air,  whatever  be  the 
weather,  ready  to  spring  up  on  the 
slightest  alarm  of  bear  or  wolf. 

"  When  did  you  last  see  a  bear  ? " 
we  inquired  of  the  solitary  shepherd. 

"  This  very  night,  dommu  (mas- 
ter)," he  said.  "The  ursu  came 
prowling  about  the  camp,  and  had 
to  be  driven  away  by  the  dogs. 
Most  nights  he  does  come,  and 
not  one  of  my  dogs  but  what  has 
been  scratched  or  wounded  by  him 
in  turn,  and  already  four  sheep 
have  been  carried  away  by  him 
this  summer." 

"  And  where  are  your  sheep  at 
present  1 "  we  asked,  looking  round 
at  the  deserted  camp. 


The  man  pointed  upwards,  and 
uttered  a  shrill  unearthly  cry, 
which  presently  was  repeated  as 
by  an  echo  from  the  topmost  ledges 
of  the  crags  overhead.  And  there, 
looking  up  to  where  the  jagged 
peaks  were  sharply  defined  agtunst 
the  blue  sky,  we  could  see  the  white 
sheep  clinging  all  over  the  face  of 
the  precipitous  clifls  like  patches 
of  new-fallen  snow.  It  was  won- 
derful to  see  how  these  seemingly 
senseless  creatures  obey  the  slight- 
est call  of  their  shepherd,  who  by 
the  inflections  of  his  voice  alone 
guides  them  in  whatever  direction 
he  pleases;  and  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  these  men  should 
be  able  to  recognise  and  identify 
each  single  animal  out  of  a  flock 
of  several  hundred. 

When  we  came  to  see  those 
sheep  at  close  quarters,  we  were 
surprised  at  the  whiteness  and  fine 
quality  of  their  wool — each  animal 
looking  as  though  it  had  been 
freshly  washed  and  carefully  comb- 
ed out  like  the  favourite  poodle  of 
some  fine  lady,  presenting  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  flocks  down 
below  on  the  plains,  whose  appear- 
ance  in  general  is  dirty  and  un- 
kempt.  The  superior  toilet  of  the 
mountain  sheep  would  seem  owing 
to  the  constant  mists  and  vapours 
ever  flitting  to  and  fro  in  these 
higher  regions,  and  which  thus 
enact  the  parts  of  cleansing  spirits. 

Besides  the  dogs,  there  is  usually 
a  donkey  attached  to  each  shep- 
herd's establishment.  It  carries 
the  packs  of  cheese  and  milk,  or 
the  heavy  bunda  (fur  coat)  of  its 
master,  and  follows  the  sheep 
about  wherever  its  legs  permit. 
On  this  occasion,  we  came  upon 
the  inevitable  ass  some  few  hun- 
dred yards  further  on,  standing  on 
a  giant  tombstone,  and  with  head 
thrown  back,  loudly  braying  up 
in  the  direction  of  the  mountain 
heights.    He,  too,  had  caught  sight 
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of  his  beloved  sheep  scrambling  so 
far  out  of  reach  up  there,  and, 
weary  of  his  loneliness,  was  thus 
passionately  entreating  his  eight 
hundred  sweethearts  to  return  to 
his  faithful  side. 

Two  hours  more  up  the  lonely 
valley  brought  us  to  our  destina- 
tion. There  was  one  last  rocky 
wall  to  be  overcome,  and  having 
scaled  it,  we  stood  with  panting 
breath  before  the  Bulea  See, — a 
curiously  suggestive  little  loch, 
dark-greenish  blue  in  colour,  which 
nestles  in  the  stony  chalice  formed 
by  the  rocks  around. 

Nothing  but  grey  boulder-stones 
lying  here  ;  no  plant  but  the  deadly 
monk's-hood  growing  everywhere, 
in  thick  short  tufts  of  rich  sapphire 
hue;  no  sign  of  animal  life  but 
one  solitary  falcon  soaring  over- 
head, and  some  scattered  feathers 
lying  strewn  at  the  water's  edge.^ 

The  brooding  melancholy  of  this 
solitary  spot  has  a  charm  all  its 
own.  This  would  be  the  place, 
indeed,  for  a  life-sick  man  to  come 
and  end  his  days ;  and  if  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  voluptuous 
suicide,  methinks  these  were  the 
proper  surroundings  for  it.  Death 
must  come  so  swiftly  and  so 
surely  in  those  cold  blue  waters 
which  have  such  an  insinuating 
glitter.  No  danger  here  of  being 
saved,  and  brought  back  to  unwel- 
come life,  by  a  meddlesome  log  of 
floating  wood,  or  the  officious  arm 
of  an  outstretched  branch !  Every- 
thing here  breathes  of  the  very 
spirit  of  suicide — the  cold  blue 
waters,  the  deadly  monk's-hood,  the 
gloomy  falcon,  all  seem  to  agree, 
"This  is  the  end  of  life;  come 
here  and  die  !  " 

But  let  the  hapless  wretch  bent 


on  leaving  this  world  beware  of 
looking  round  once  more  before 
executing  his  resolve;  for  if  he 
but  turn  and  gaze  again  at  the 
magnificent  panorama  at  his  feet, 
assuredly  he  will  be  violently  re- 
called to  life. 

I  do  not  recollect  having  seen 
any  single  view  which,  in  its 
glorious  variety,  ever  impressed 
me  as  much  as  what  I  saw  look- 
ing from  the  platform  beside  the 
Bulea  See.  Neither  a  framed-in 
picture,  nor  yet  a  bird's-eye  view, 
it  rather  gave  me  the  impression 
as  though  I  were  standing  at  the 
top  of  a  giant  staircase,  whose 
balustrades  are  formed  by  the 
jagged  peaks  of  the  crags  on  either 
side,  and  whose  separate  steps  pre- 
sent as  many  gradations  of  varie- 
gated beauty.  Close  to  our  feet 
there  lay  the  stony  valley  we  had 
just  been  traversing,  with  its  giant 
tombstones  and  stunted  dwarf 
bushes,  and  the  flashing  crest  of 
the  snowy  waterfall  just  visible 
like  a  silver  thread  at  the  furthest 
point.  Then  after  a  sudden  drop 
of  some  hundred  yards,  our  eye 
lighted  upon  the  pine-valley  with 
the  shelter  -  hut,  where  we  had 
passed  the  previous  night.  With 
a  telescope  we  could  just  make 
out  the  site  of  the  camp-fire,  and 
the  figures  of  some  grazing  horses. 
Of  the  third  step  of  this  giant 
ladder — namely,  the  beech-forest, 
one  could  only  distinguish  the 
billowy  tops  of  the  close -grown 
trees,  a  road  of  waving  green, 
touched  here  and  there  by  the 
hand  of  autumn  into  russet  and 
golden  tints;  then  far,  far  below 
lay  stretched  the  smiling  plain, 
streaked  with  occasional  dark 
patches   we   knew   to   be   forests. 


^  These  feathers,  of  a  bluish-green  colour,  we  identified  as  those  of  the  garru- 
lous roller  (Caracias  garrtda);  and  as  this  bird  is  never  found  at  the  height 
afore-mentioned  (6662  feet),  apparently  it  had  been  crossing  the  mountain  to 
migrate  southwards  when  its  plans  were  disturbed  by  the  watchful  falcon. 
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and  sundry  white  dots  we  guessed 
at  as  villages. 

A  long  bank  of  clouds  which 
had  been  hovering  over  the  plain 
now  sank  down,  gradually  obscur- 
ing that  part  of  the  view — but  not 
for  long.  This  was  but  another 
freak  of  nature,  one  more  turn  in 
the  kaleidoscope, — for  now  the 
mist  has  sunk  so  low  that  the 
plain  itself  appears  above  it,  and 
we  behold  the  landscape  thus  fan- 
tastically framed  in  the  clouds,  like 
a  delusive  Fata  Morgana. 

This  is  indeed  a  tableau  never 
to  weary  of;  and  after  gazing  at 
it  for  ten  ecstatic  minutes,  I  defy 
the  life-sick  man  to  turn  away 
and  carry  out  his  suicidal  inten- 
tions. 

The  cruel  green  waters  have 
lost  their  attraction  for  him,  and 
the  spell  of  the  deadly  monk's-hood 
is  broken,  for  another's  voice 
whispers  in  his  ear,  and  it  tells 
him  of  life  and  of  hope.  A  minute 
ago  he  had  felt  like  a  condemned 
criminal  standing  within  sight  of 
his  grave ;  but  now,  with  the  world 
at  his  feet,  he  is  fain  to  think  him- 
self monarch  of  all  he  beholds. 

The  giant's  Iculder  contains  one 
more  step ;  for  by  scrambling  up 
the  rocks  at  one  side  of  the  loch, 
one  can  reach  the  jagged  crest  of 
the  mountain,  and  walking  there 
for  hours  on  the  confines  of  Rou- 
mania,  gain  an  extensive  view  into 
both  countries. 

This  is  what  did  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  our  party  in  hopes 
of  coming  across  chamois;  while 
the  rest  of  us  remained  at  the 
water's  edge,  content  with  what 
we  had  achieved,  and  settled 
down,  not  to  suicide,  but  to  such 
healthier,  if  more  commonplace 
pursuits,  as  luncheon  and  sketch- 
ing. At  least  the  luncheon  was 
eaten,  and  the  sketch  was  begun ; 
but  beginning  and  finishing  are 
two  very  different  things,  and  one 


cannot  here  reckon  without  the 
mountain  -  sprites,  who  were  this 
day  mischievously  inclined. 

A  tiny  white  cloudlet,  snowy 
and  innocent,  looking  like  a  puff 
of  swan's-down,  had  meanwhile  de- 
tached itself  from  the  bank  of 
clouds  below  the  plain,  and  was 
speeding  aloft  in  our  direction. 
Incredibly  fast  this  mountain- 
sprite  ascended  the  giant  stair- 
case, gliding  over  the  space  it 
had  taken  us  three  hours  to 
traverse  in  scarce  a  quarter  of 
that  time;  jumping  two  steps  at 
once,  it  seemed,  in  its  malicious 
haste,  to  spoil  our  pleasure.  Now 
it  has  reached  the  terrace  where 
we  are  sitting,  we  feel  its  cold 
breath  on  our  cheek,  and  in  an- 
other minute  it  has  flung  its  moist 
filmy  veil  over  the  scene.  The 
lake  at  our  side  has  disappeared, 
we  cannot  see  ten  paces  in  front, 
and  we  shiver  under  the  warm 
wraps  we  just  now  despised. 

The  mist,  which  feels  at  first 
like  a  soft  invisible  rain,  gradually 
becomes  harder  and  more  prickly. 
There  is  a  sharp  rattling  sound  in 
the  air,  and  we  realise  that  we  are 
sitting  in  a  hailstorm,  from  which 
we  vainly  try  to  escape  by  dodging 
under  overhanging  rocks. 

As  quickly  as  it  came  it  is  gone 
again ;  for  scarce  ten  minutes  later 
the  sun  shone  out  triumphant,  dis- 
persing the  ill  -  natured  vapours. 
Yet  a  little  longer  will  the  sun 
lord  it  up  here  as  master,  and 
come  victorious  out  of  all  such 
combats  ;  but  these  impish  cloud- 
lets are  the  outrunners  of  the  army 
of  the  dread  Ice-King,  and  will  re- 
turn again  day  by  day  in  greater 
force,  soon  to  be  no  more  driven 
away  from  these  regions. 

Our  quarters  at  the  shelter-hut 
in  the  pine -valley  were  so  satis- 
factory, that  instead  of  remaining 
there  only  two  nights  as  had  been 
originally  intended,  we   stayed  a 
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whole  week,  exploring  the  valley 
in  all  directions,  making  sketches 
of  the  principal  points,  and  collect- 
ing stocks  of  the  rare  ferns  and 
mosses  with  which  the  neighbour- 
hood   abounded,    along   with    the 
Alpenrose,  which  we  often  found 
still  flowering  at  sheltered  spots. 
A  thorough  dose  of  nature  en- 
joyed in  this  way  acts  like  a  re- 
generating medicine  on  a  mind  and 
body  wearied   or  weakened  by  a 
long    strain   of    conventionalities. 
It  is  refreshing  merely  to  gaze  at 
a  beautiful  scene,  untainted  as  yet 
by  the  so-called  civilising  breath 
of  man,  who,  too  often  attempting 
to  paint  the  lily,  invariably  vul- 
garises when  he  thinks  to  improve 
the  work  of  the  Creator.     If,  for 
instance,  this  exquisite  valley  were 
transported  on  to  Austrian  ground, 
— say,    for    instance,    within    the 
well-known  precincts  of  the  love- 
ly Wienerwald,^  how  much  of  its 
charm  must  inevitably  have  been 
spoilt   ere   now  by  some   terrible 
Verschonerungs    Verein  (Beautify- 
ing   Association),    as    are    called 
those  loathsome  institutions,  noi- 
some abortions  of  a  diseased  Ger- 
man brain,  which  have  the  object 
of  teaching  unfortunate  mankind 
to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, in  the  only  correct  fashion 
authorised  by  science  1    Viewed  in 
the   abstract,  an  ignorant  person, 
unacquainted   with    the    country, 
might  be  prone  to  imagine  taking 
a  walk  up  any  of  those  beautiful 
wooded  hills  to  be  a  comparatively 
simple  affair,    provided  his  lungs 
and  his  cJiaitssure  be  in  adequate 
walking  trim.     Ridiculous  error  ! 
to  be  speedily  rectified  by  painful 
experience,  before  you  have  spent 
many  days  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  there  not  a  question  of  boots, 
but  of  books — of  science,  not  of 


soles.  Your  lungs  are  useless,  un- 
less your  mind  be  rightly  adjusted ; 
and  the  latest  edition  of  *  Mayer's 
Conversations  Lexicon  *  will  be  far 
more  necessary  to  fit  you  for  a 
walk  in  the  Wienerwald,  than  a 
pair  of  patent  Euknemida  walking- 
boots  !  To  go  into  a  civilised 
Austrian  forest,  requires  at  least 
as  much  preparation  as  to  enter  a 
fashionable  ball-room ;  and  unless 
you  have  been  thoroughly  grounded 
in  contemporary  literature,  general 
history,  and  the  biographies  of 
celebrated  men,  you  had  far  better 
stay  at  home. 

There  you  are  not  left  to  your- 
self to  make  acquaintance  with 
trees  and  flowers,  as  your  ignorant 
rustic  fashion  has  hitherto  been, 
but  your  exact  relations  to  the 
botanical  world  around  you  are 
precisely  defined  from  the  very 
outset.  At  every  step  you  make 
you  are  overwhelmed  with  alternate 
doses  of  advice,  admonition,  en- 
treaty, or  threat ;  but  never,  never 
by  any  chance  are  you  left  to  your 
own  devices !  You  cannot  ever 
feel  as  if  you  were  alone,  even  in 
the  most  hidden  depths  of  the  for- 
est; for  the  tormenting  spirit  of 
the  Verschi/fierungs  Verein  insists 
on  following  you  about  step  by 
step,  its  jarring  voice  ever  break- 
ing in  upon  your  most  secret  rev- 
eries. It  warns  you  not  to  tread 
on  the  grass ;  it  entreats  you  to 
spare  the  pine-cones;  it  instructs 
you  to  avoid  meddling  .with  the 
toadstools;  it  recommends  the 
flowers  to  your  special  protection ; 
it  advises  you  to  be  careful  with 
your  cigar-ashes ;  it  commands  you 
to  muzzle  your  unfortunate  ter- 
rier; it  weighs  you  down  with  a 
crushing  sense  of  your  own  un 
worthiness,  by  appealing  to  your 
sense  of  honour,  of  probity,  of  re- 


1  The  wooded  hills  to  the  west  and  south  of  Vienna  go  by  the  name  of  the 
Wienerwald,  and  are  renowned  for  their  beauty. 
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iinement,  of  patriotism,  and  to 
a  hundred  other  noble  qualities 
you  are  acutely  conscious  of  not 
possessing ;  and  finally,  adding  in- 
sult to  injury,  it  mutters  dark 
threats  against  your  purse  or  your 
liberty,  should  you  remain  deaf 
to  its  hateful  voice,  and  presume 
to  have  overstepped  the  limits  of 
familiarity  prescribed  towards  an 
oak-tree  or  a  bush  of  wild  rose. 

If,  chafing  in  spirit  at  these  re- 
iterated pin-pricks,  you  would  take 
some  rest  by  sitting  down  on  one 
of  the  numerous  benches  placed 
there  for  the  convenience  of  ex- 
hausted (but  perfectly  educated) 
individuals,  you  are  abruptly  called 
upon  to  choose  between  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  Kant  or  Hegel,  Les- 
sing  or  Wieland,  each  of  which 
celebrities  have  had  the  proud 
monument  of  six  feet  of  white 
painted  board  erected  to  his  im- 
mortal memory.  A  harmless 
enough  looking  little  bridge  is  de- 
signated as  Oustozza  bridge ;  and 
a  delicious  opening  in  the  forest, 
redolent  of  wild  cyclamen,  dese- 
crated by  the  base  appellation 
of  Philoaophen  Wieae,  Even  the 
trickling  spring  where  you  stop  to 
slake  your  thirst  has  been  christen- 
ed by  some  such  preposterous  title 
as  the  Fountain  of  Friendship,  or 
the  Spring  of  Gratitude.  In  fact 
you  cannot  move  a  hundred  yards 
in  any  given  direction  without  the 
names  of  celebrated  men,  national 
victories,  or  cardinal  virtues,  being 
forced  down  your  throat  ad  naus- 
eani;  and  what,  to  my  thinking, 
is  the  cruelest  grievance  of  all,  you 
are  debarred  the  simple  satisfaction 
of  losing  your  way  in  a  natural 
and  unsophisticated  manner,  every 
second  tree  having  been  converted 
into  a  sign-post,  which  persists  in 
giving  information  you  would  much 
rather  be  without. 

Latitude  and  longitude  are 
dinned  into  your  ears  with  merci- 


less precision;  staring  patches  of 
blue  and  scarlet  paint,  arranged  to 
express  a  whole  alphabet  of  cab- 
alistic signs,  disfigure  the  ruddy 
bronze  of  noble  pine-stems ;  gaunt 
pointing  fingers,  multiplied  as  in  a 
delirious  nightmare,  meet  you  at 
every  turn,  informing  you  of  your 
exact  bearings  with  regard  to  any 
given  point  of  the  landscape  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles, — two  hours 
from  Biirgersrulie^  ^yq  from  Wie- 
nerlust,  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
Philiaterherg — and  oh,  how  many 
weary  hours  away  from  anything 
resembling  nature  and  freedom, 
poetry  and  eagles ! 

You  long  to  be  gone  from  the 
mournful  spectacle  of  nature  pro- 
faned and  debased ;  your  indepen- 
dent spirit  chafes  and  frets  under 
the  oppressive  tyranny  of  a  vulgar 
despot,  who,  not  content  with 
directing  your  movements  and 
restraining  your  actions,  would 
further  extend  his  odious  interfer- 
ence to  the  inmost  regions  of  your 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Why  should 
I  be  confronted  with  Hegel,  when  I 
happen  to  be  deeply  engrossed  in 
the  far  more  congenial  society  of 
an  interesting  stag-beetle  1  Where- 
fore disturb  the  luxurious  sense  of 
gloomy  revenge  which  my  soul  may 
be  brooding,  by  any  sentiment  so 
fabulous  and  sickly  as  gratitude  or 
friendship?  Why  dishonour  the 
intoxicating  fragrance  of  pale  cy- 
clamen by  a  bookworm  odour  of 
mistiness  and  mildew  1  Why,  oh 
cruel  Verschbnerungs  Veretn,  skil- 
ful annihilator  of  aJl  that  is  beau- 
tiful and  sublime,  have  you  left  no 
margin  for  poetry  or  imagination, 
romance  or  accident,  conjecture  or 
hope,  in  visiting  those  regions  f 
^^  Lasdxite  ogni  aperanza  voi  ch* 
entrate "  —  or  rather,  if  you  be 
wise  and  will  take  my  advice,  re- 
frain from  entering  these  hopeless 
regions,  but,  turning  your  back  on 
all  such,  go  right  through  to  Tran- 
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sylvania,  where  you  will  find  in 
abundance  all  the  conditions  else- 
where so  plentifully  awanting. 

What  unmixed  delight  to  see 
here  everything  unspoilt  and  un- 
adulterated !  each  tree  and  flower 
living  out  its  natural  life,  and  fall- 
ing into  beautiful  decay,  without 
having  been  turned  aside  from  its 
original  vocation,  to  min  ister  to  some 
imaginary  want  of  sensual,  greedy, 
rapacious  man  ! — to  find  one  little 
spot  where  nature  yet  reigns  su- 
preme ! —  to  be  able  to  gaze  around 
and  say  that  those  splendid  fir- 
stems  will  not  be  defiled  by  vul- 
gar paint,  nor  yet  sliced  up  in 
a  noisy  sawmill:  those  late  scar- 
let  strawberries  hanging  in  coml 
fringes  from  pearl-grey  rocks  will 
not  be  sold  at  so  much  a  pint,  and 
boiled  up  into  sickly  jams ;  those 
prickly  cones  will  no<  be  abstracted 
from  their  rightful  owners,  the  red- 
coated  squirrels,  in  order  to  adorn 
the  tasteless  verandah  of  some 
popular  beer-house  or  noisy  skittle- 
ground  ;  the  swelling  outlines  of 
those  glorious  blue  gentians  will 
be  flattened  in  no  improved  her- 
barium, nor  those  gorgeous  butter- 
flies invited  to  join  any  biological 
museum  to  further  the  interests  of 
science ;  those  brown  leaping  trout 
will,  thank  heaven,  never,  never 
figure  on  an  illuminated  menu 
card  as  truites  dt  la  Ferigord,  to 
flatter  the  palate  of  some  dissi- 
pated sybarite.  Neither  Kant  nor 
Hegel  will  think  of  rising  from 
their  graves  to  torment  me  here ; 
and  no  vulgarising  Verein  has  at- 
tempted to  mar  the  efl*ect  of  this 
beautiful  wilderness ! 

It  is  wonderful  how  soon  one 
gets  accustomed  to  roughing  it, 
and  doing  without  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  daily  life.  After 
the  first  morning  it  seemed  no 
hardship  to  perform  one's  toilet  at 
a  mountain  -  spring,  shrouded  in 
a   boudoir  of  pine-trees.     Empty 


bottles  are  very  worthy  substitutes 
for  silver  candlesticks;  and  for 
cleaning  your  boots  or  brushing 
your  dress,  a  wild  Wallachian  peas- 
ant will  be  found  to  be  quite  as 
serviceable  as  a  trained  /emme  de 
chavihre. 

Dress  and  fashion,  uniforms  and 
coflee-houses,  the  wearisome  chit- 
chat of  a  little  country  town,  as 
well  as  the  intricacies  of  European 
politics,  had  all  passed  out  of  our 
lives  as  totally  as  though  they  had 
never  had  a  place  there,  leaving 
no  regret,  hardly  even  a  memory. 
We  were  as  virtually  isolated  as 
though  cast  on  a  desert  island  in 
the  Pacific  ;  and  but  for  one  mes- 
senger, despatched  to  assure  us  of 
the  welfare  of  our  respective  fa- 
milies, we  had  no  communication 
with  the  world  we  had  left. 

Here  we  had  a  hundred  other 
causes  of  interest  of  a  more  ab- 
sorbing and  healthier  kind  than 
the  so-called  pleasures  we  had  left 
below.  First,  there  was  the  water- 
fall, a  never-failing  source  of  de- 
light. It  was  delicious  to  sketch 
it,  sitting  on  a  moss-grown  stone 
at  the  edge  of  the  torrent ;  it  was 
yet  more  delicious  to  clamber  up 
to  its  base,  and,  clinging  on  to  a 
rock,  receive  the  breath  of  the 
spray  full  on  one's  face,  and  enjoy 
at  close  quarters  the  musical  thun- 
der of  its  voice. 

Not  far  from  this  was  the  place 
where,  four  years  previously,  the 
great  avalanche  had  swept  over 
the  valley,  felling  prostrate  every 
tree  which  came  in  its  passage. 
All  across  one  side  of  the  glen, 
and  half-way  up  the  opposite  hill, 
can  one  trace  the  ravaging^  march 
of  the  destroying  forces ;  for  here 
the  woodman  never  comes  with  his 
axe,  and  each  tree  still  lies  pros- 
trate just  where  it  was  stricken 
down,  like  giant  ninepins  over- 
thrown ;  and  here  they  will  lie 
undisturbed  till  they  rot  away  and 
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turn  to  soft  red  dust,  mute  vouchers 
to  the  terrible  power  of  unchained 
nature.  One  felt  inclined  to  envy 
the  bears  and  eagles  for  this  glori- 
ous sight,  of  which  they  alone  can 
have  been  the  fortunate  spectators. 

Another  place  of  interest  pointed 
out  by  our  guides  was  the  bridge 
of  fir -stems  over  a  deep  ravine, 
where,  years  ago,  a  terrified  flock  of 
sheep,  pursued  by  a  bear  in  broad 
daylight,  had  leapt  down  over  the 
precipice, — ^upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred of  them  breaking  their  legs 
in  their  frenzied  efforts  to  escape. 

The  shepherds  who  lived  in  the 
stony  valley  above  came  frequently 
down  to  our  establishment,  and 
we  used  to  find  them  comfortably 
ensconced  at  our  camp-fire  in  deep 
conversation  with  the  Wallachian 
guides.  In  their  lonely  existence 
it  must  have  been  a  pleasant  ex- 
perience to  have  neighbours  at  all 
within  reach,  and  our  hospitable 
camp-fire  was  no  doubt  equal 
to  a  fashionable  club  in  their 
simple  minds.  They  brought  us 
cheese  and  sheep's  milk  to  taste. 
The  cheese  was  very  palatable, 
and  the  milk  much  richer  than 
cows'  milk,  but  of  a  peculiar  taste, 
which  I  failed  to  appreciate. 

There  was  a  shepherdess,  too, 
belonging  to  the  establishment ; 
but  let  no  one,  misled  by  the 
appellation,  instinctively  recall 
visions  of  dainty  pastel  paintings, 
and  coquettish  porcelain  figures, — 
for  anything  more  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  associations  sug- 
gested by  Watteau  or  VieiiM  Saxe^ 
than  the  uncouth,  swarthy,  one- 
eyed  damsel  inhabiting  the  her- 
gerie^  cannot  well  be  conceived. 
The  male  shepherds  were  four  in 
number — two  of  them  of  nonde- 
script unremarkable  appearance; 
the  third,  a  boy  of  perhaps  four- 
teen, with  large  senseless  eyes, 
and  a  fixed  idiotic  grin,  looked  no 
more  than  semi-human.    The  most 


agreeable  member  of  the  party, 
and,  as  we  ladies  unanimously 
agreed,  incontestably  the  flower  of 
the  flock,  was  a  good-looking  young 
man  of  about  twenty -two,  with 
straight-cut  regular  features,  a  high 
brown  fur  cap,  and  a  wooden  flute, 
on  which  he  played  in  a  queer 
monotonous  ^hion,  resembling 
the  droning  tones  of  a  bagpipe. 
He  had  come  from  Koumania,  he 
told  us,  and  had  been  for  a  while 
in  Turkey  tending  flocks,  where  he 
had  picked  up  something  of  the 
language.  It  was  a  curious  coun- 
try, he  observed,  and  the  people 
there  hcul  curioushabits,as  that^  for 
instance,  of  keeping  several  wives  ; 
the  richer  a  man  was  over  there, 
the  more  wives  he  treated  himself 
to.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
as  he  made  this  remark  in  a  super- 
cilious manner,  evidently  of  opinion 
that  women  were  an  evil  which 
should  not  be  multiplied  unneces- 
sarily;  and  certainly,  judging  from 
the  solitary  specimen  of  female 
beauty  which  the  stony  valley  con- 
tained, no  man  could  feel  tempted 
to  embark  in  a  very  extensive 
harem. 

We  subsequently  ascertained 
that  the  interesting  shepherd  with 
the  fur  cap  and  the  wooden  flute 
had  committed  a  murder  over  in 
Boumania,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  the  country  on  that  account. 
This  discovery  made  us  somewhat 
more  reserved  with  our  romantic 
neighbour;  and  though  we  could 
not  exactly  put  a  stop  to  his  visits, 
yet  we  never  felt  quite  at  ease  in 
his  society  unless  there  happened 
to  be  a  gun  or  revolver  within 
handy  reach. 

We  had  no  complaint  to  make 
of  our  Wallachian  guides,  who 
proved  to  be  active,  obliging,  and 
full  of  inventive  resources.  They 
were  very  particular  about  keep- 
ing their  fast-days,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Greek  Church,  and  would 
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refuse  all  offers  of  food  at  such 
times.  When  not  fasting  they 
were  easily  made  happy  by  any 
stray  morsel  of  cheese  or  bacon, 
and  by  a  glassful  of  spirits  of  wine 
judiciously  adulterated  with  water. 
On  one  occasion  a  parcel  contain- 
ing ten  or  twelve  hard-boiled  eggs 
grown  stale  (to  put  it  mildly)  from 
having  been  overlooked,  were  re- 
ceived with  positive  rapture  by  one 
of  these  unsophisticated  beings,  who 
devoured  them  on  the  spot,  every 
one  of  them,  with  an  expression  of 
heartfelt  relish  not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  Roumanians  have,  like  the 
Poles,  a  certain  inbred  sense  of 
courtesy  totally  wanting  in  their 
Saxon  neighbours.  It  shows  it- 
self in  many  trifling  acts :  in  the 
manner  they  rise  and  uncover  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior,  and  the 
way  they  offer  their  assistance 
over  the  obstacles  on  the  path. 
One  day  that  I  had  hurt  my  foot, 
and  was  much  distressed  at  being 
unable  to  join  a  longer  walk,  I 
found  in  the  evening  a  large  bou- 
quet of  ripe  bilberries,  surrounded 
by  red  autumn  leaves,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  my  sleeping-place, — a  deli- 
cate attention  on  the  part  of  our 
principal  guide,  who  wished  there- 
by to  console  me  for  the  pleasure 
I  had  lost. 

The  disadvantage  of  our  chaus- 
8ure  was  a  constant  source  of 
compassion  in  the  eyes  of  the  peas- 
ants. How  could  we  be  so  foolish 
as  to  submit  to  the  torture  and 
inconvenience  of  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, instead  of  adopting  the  com- 
fortable opintachen  they  wore? 
And  they  almost  succeeded  in  per- 
suading me  to  make  the  attempt 
on  some  future  occasion ;  although 
I  confess  to  feeling  doubts  as  to 
how  far  a  civilised  foot  could  be 
brought  to  adapt  itself  to  this  un- 
wonted covering. 

We  celebrated  the  last  evening  in 
the  pine-valley  by  ordering  an  extra 


large  bonfire  to  be  made;  so,  ac- 
cordingly, three  good-sized  fir-trees 
were  felled  and  bound  together  to 
form  a  sort  of  pyramid.  A  glorious 
sight  indeed,  when  the  flames  had 
scaled  the  heights;  every  branch 
was  turned  into  a  golden  brand, 
each  little  twig  sent  forth  a  pro- 
fusion of  rockets  and  a  rain  of  fiery 
sparks,  far  more  beautiful  than  any 
fireworks  I  had  ever  seen.  One 
of  our  guides  called  Nicolaia — the 
tallest  and  wildest-looking  of  the 
group  —  especially  distinguished 
himself  on  this  occasion  :  he  must 
have  had  something  of  the  sal- 
amander nature  in  him,  for  he 
seemed  to  be  absolutely  impervious 
to  heat,  and  to  feel,  in  fact,  quite 
as  comfortable  inside  the  fire  as 
out  of  it.  To  him,  by  common 
consent,  was  ascribed  the  part  of 
the  cat's-paw — the  office  of  taking 
a  boiling  pot  off  the  fire,  or  picking 
the  roasted  potatoes  from  out  of 
the  red  embers,  being  invariably 
delegated  to  him.  To  look  at  him 
now,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
glowing  pile,  supporting  the  blaz- 
ing fir-trees  with  his  sinewy  arms, 
while  a  dense  shower  of  sparks 
rained  thickly  down  all  over  his 
ragged  shirt  and  brown  tawny 
skin,  made  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  a  figure  designed 
by  Dor^,  and  had  stepped  straight 
out  of  Dante's  Inferno. 

Our  last  morning  came,  and  with 
heartfelt  regret  we  prepared  to 
leave  the  lovely  valley  where  we 
had  spent  such  a  truly  delicious 
week.  An  additional  horse  having 
been  required  for  the  baggage,  we 
were  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
the  animal  in  question  make  its 
appearance,  led  by  the  Roumanian 
cure  of  the  nearest  village,  who, 
hearing  that  a  horse  was  wanted, 
bethought  himself  of  turning  an 
honest  penny  by  hiring  out  his 
beast  and  enacting  the  part  of 
driver. 
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Anywhere  else  it  would  be  a 
strange  anomaly  to  see  a  clergy- 
man putting  himself  on  a  level 
with  a  common  peasant,  attired 
in  coarse  linen  shirt,  and  meekly 
carrying  our  bundles ;  but  such 
things  are  here  of  everyday  occur- 
rence. The  Roumanian  peasant, 
however  rigorously  he  may  adhere 
to  the  forms  of  his  Church,  has  no 
sort  of  inordinate  respect  for  the 
person  of  his  clergyman,  whose  in- 
fallibility is  only  considered  to  last 
as  long  as  he  is  standing  before 
the  altar.  Once  outside  the  church 
walls,  he  becomes  an  ordinary  man 
to  his  congregation,  and  is  not 
necessarily  a  much  respected  or 
respectable  individual. 

Our  path  to  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
where  our  carriages  were  to  await 
us,  was  a  walk  of  about  three 
hours ;  but  soon  after  starting,  our 
sacerdotal  guide  volunteered  to 
show  us  a  short  cut,  which  should 
take  us  down  in  two-thirds  of  that 
time.  We  gladly  grasped  at  this 
proposition;  and  our  other  men 
being  on  ahead  with  the  horses,  we 
blindly  intrusted  ourselves  to  the 
guidance  of  the  holy  man,  who 
forthwith  began  to  lead  us  through 
the  very  thickest  forest  mazes, 
over  rocks  and  torrents,  through 
bogs  and  briers,  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  till  our  clothes  were  torn  and 
our  hands  were  bleeding.  "The 
way  must  be  very  short  indeed  if 
it  is  so  bad,"  was  the  reflection 
which  kept  up  our  spirits  under 
these  trying  circumstances ;  but 
we  had  yet  to  learn  that  brevity 
and  badness  do  not  always  go  hand 
in  hand.  Whether  the  priest  had 
honestly  lost  his  way  and  did  not 
wish  to  acknowledge  it,  or  whether, 
as  I  rather  suspect,  he  had  never 
been  in  the  forest  before,  remains 
an  unsolved  mystery :  the  result 
was,  however,  that  after  about 
seven  hours  of  remarkably  hard 
walking,  we  were  still  lost  in  the 


depths  of  the  forest^  and  apparently 
no  nearer  our  destination  than 
when  we  had  set  out. 

At  this  juncture  one  of  the 
ladies  lay  down  on  the  ground, 
declaring  herself  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding a  step  further.  She  was 
nearly  fainting  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  for  all  our  provisions  bad 
been  sent  on  with  the  horses.  The 
predicament  was  a  most  unplea- 
sant one  j  for  though  the  -  Popa 
swore  for  at  least  the  twentieth 
time  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
we  should  arrive,  our  confidence  in 
him  was  gone :  we  had  been  too 
cruelly  imposed  upon.  Half  an 
hour  might  just  as  well  mean 
three  or  four  hours  further;  and 
even  if  he  spoke  the  truth,  our 
unfortunate  companion  was  far  too 
much  exhausted  to  go  even  that 
distance. 

After  a  short  consultation  we 
determined  that  some  of  us  should 
go  on  with  the  miscreant  priest  as 
guide,  and  send  ba^k  a  horse  and 
some  restoratives  to  the  spot,  leav- 
ing two  of  the  gentlemen  in  chai^ 
of  the  invalid. 

This  plan  proved  successful ;  for 
after  another  half-hour  of  climb- 
ing and  scrambling,  we  reached 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  found 
our  guides  waiting  and  wondering 
at  our  non-appearance. 

"The  devil  take  the  Popal" 
was  their  unanimous  exclamation 
when  we  had  related  our  adven- 
ture. "  Who  could  be  fool  enough 
to  follow  the  priest  ?  Did  we  not 
know  that  it  was  bad  luck  even  to 
meet  a  Popa  1 "  they  asked  us  pity- 
ingly ;  and  certainly,  under  the 
circumstances,  we  felt  more  than 
half  inclined,  for  once,  to  attach 
some  weight  to  popular  supersti- 
tion, and  inwardly  resolve  never 
again  to  trust  ourselves  to  the 
guidance  of  a  Roumanian  Popa. 

An  hour  later  our  party  was 
again  assembled,  none  the  worse 
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for  the  slight  contretemps^  and  we 
returned  to  our  homes  well- satisfied 
with  the  experience  of  the  last 
week. 

In  fact,  this  first  taste  of  the 
delights  of  a  Transylvanian  moun- 
tain excursion  had  but  stimulated 
our  desire  for  more  enjoyment  of 
the  same  kind.  After  revelling  so 
unrestrainedly  in  the  pure  moun- 
tain air,  it  was  not  possible  to 
settle  down  at  once  to  the  monot- 
ony of  everyday  life.  Some  touch 
of  the  restless  roving  spirit  of  the 
gipsies  had  come  over  me,  and  I 
began  to  realise  that  the  life  they 
lead  might  have  a  fascination  no- 
where else  to  be  found.  I  posi- 
tively hungered  for  more  air,  more 
sunshine,  for  deeper  draughts  of 
the  pine-wood  fragrance,  further 
revelation  of  the  mountain  won- 
ders. I  could  not  afford  to  waste 
the  very  last  days  of  this  glorious 
summer  weather  cooped  up  in  nar- 
row streets;  and  as  some  of  my 
late  companions  were  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking,  a  second  expe- 
dition had  speedily  been  resolved 
upon. 

This  excursion  was  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  somewhat  different  prin- 
ciple from  the  first  one ;  for  instead 
of  taking  up  our  quarters  at  one 
given  point,  we  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed over  the  mountain  in  true 
gipsy  fashion,  sleeping  wherever 
we  happened  to  find  shelter  in 
shepherds'  huts  or  foresters'  lodges, 
or  in  the  absence  of  these,  bivou- 
SMsking  under  a  sail-cloth  tent  we 
carried  with  us.  It  had  been 
planned  that  we  were  to  remain  out 
fully  ten  days  this  time,  returning 
by  a  different  route  and  making  a 
short  dip  into  Roumania. 

We  set  out,  accordingly,  on  the 
23d  of  September,  a  smaller  party 
than  before — two  ladies  and  two 
gentlemen,  with  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  guides  and  baggage-horses. 

We  commenced  our  ascent  from 
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a  large  Roumanian  village,  where 
the  white-veiled  women,  plying  the 
distaff  in  front  of  their  houses,  sent 
us  courteous  salutations  as  we 
passed.  The  weather  was  radiant- 
ly beautiful,  the  atmosphere  of  a 
faultless  transparency,  without  a 
breath  of  air  to  hasten  the  falling 
leaves,  or  a  cloud  on  the  horizon 
to  mar  the  effect  of  the  deep  blue 
vault.  There  were  still  wild  flowers 
enough — blue-bells,  gentians,  and 
wild  carnations  growing  on  the 
steep  grassy  slopes — to  make  us 
fancy  ourselves  in  midsummer;  and 
the  gaudy  insects  which  disported 
themselves  thereon  —  butterflies 
blue  and  purple,  gold  and  scarlet 
grasshoppers  and  shining  bronze 
beetles  -  were  as  many  brilliimt 
impostors,  luring  us  to  the  belief 
that  winter  was  yet  far  away. 

But  the  furry  caterpillars  knew 
better,  for  they  were  scuttling 
across  our  path  at  headlong  speed, 
in  their  hurry  to  wrap  themselves 
up  in  warm  winter  cocoons ;  and 
so  did  the  ring-doves  and  martins, 
who,  with  other  tribes  of  migratory 
birds,  were  all  winging  it  swiftly 
towards  the  south,  making  dark 
streaks  in  the  blue  sky  above  our 
heads. 

For  our  part  we  felt  it  almost 
too  hot  for  walking  up  hill  in  the 
sun,  and  were  thankful  to  gain 
the  shade  of  the  dense  pine-forests, 
which,  without  intermixture  of 
beech,  clothe  all  this  part  of  the 
country. 

There  is  no  sense  of  monotony 
in  these  beautiful  pine  -  woods, 
though  one  may  walk  in  them  for 
many  days  without  reaching  the 
end  of  the  forest,  the  eye  being 
continually  fascinated,  and  the 
attention  kept  awake  by  ever 
varied  effects  of  light  and  colour* 
ing.  Thus  one  region  is  distin- 
guished by  a  profusion  of  coral 
ornaments ;  the  large  red  toad- 
stools sprouting  everywhere  on  the 
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velvety  moss,  looking  like  monster 
sugar-plums  which  have  fallen  from 
these  gigantic  Christmas  -  trees ; 
then  suddenly  a  new  transforma- 
tion takes  place,  and  we  are  walk- 
ing in  a  mermaid's  grove  far  under 
the  sea,  for  are  not  here  the  trees  all 
adorned  with  tremulous  hangings 
of  palest  green  sea- weed?  Yet 
this  is  no  other  than  a  lichen,  the 
Usnea  barbata,  or  bearded  moss, 
also  called  Riibezahl's  hair,  which, 
with  such  strange  perversity,  will 
sometimes  seize  upon  a  whole 
forest  district,  thus  fantastically 
decking  it  out  in  this  long  wavy 
fluff,  hanging  from  each  branch 
and  twig  in  pointed  bunches  and 
fringes,  like  a  profusion  of  grey- 
green  icicles;  while  elsewhere, 
under  apparently  the  self -same 
conditions  of  soil  and  vegetation, 
you  will  seek  for  it  in  vain. 

Further  on,  we  come  upon  a 
scene  still  more  weird  and  sug- 
gestive, and  we  seem  to  have 
stepped  unawares  into  a  land  of 
ghosts.  Hundreds  of  dead  fir-trees, 
dry  and  bleached  to  an  ashy  white- 
ness, are  standing  here  upright  and 
motionless.  Unbroken  by  the 
storms,  and  untouched  by  old  age, 
with  every  branch  and  twig  intact, 
they  have  been  stricken  to  the 
heart's  core  by  a  treacherous  en- 
emy, the  Bostrxchus  typographtia 
(Borken  kdfer\  a  small  but  bane- 
ful insect,  which  for  years  past  has 
been  stealthily  plying  its  deadly 
craft,  and  vampire -like  sapping 
their  life  away. 

Our  first  halt  was  made  at  a 
small  group  of  huts,  inhabited  in 
summer  by  Hungarian  genedarmes^ 
stationed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  a  look-out  on  possible  mil- 
itary deserters,  who  may  hope  to 
evade  service  by  concealing  them- 
selves among  the  shepherds,  or  by 
going  over  the  frontier  into  Rou- 
mania.  The  immediate  surround- 
ings of  this  little  establishment  are 


rather  bleak  and  desolate,  the  for- 
est having  been  much  cleared  out 
of  late  at  this  spot.  A  tiny 
cemetery  behind  the  houses  seems 
to  act  the  part  of  pleasure-ground 
as  well ;  for  right  in  its  centre, 
separating  the  eight  or  nine  graves 
into  two  rows,  is  a  rustic  skittle- 
ground, — a  curious  arrangement^ 
only  to  be  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  skittles  had  here 
the  right  of  priority,  while  the 
dead  men  were  but  dissipated  in- 
terlopers, who,  having  loved  to 
play  at  skittles  during  their  life- 
time, desired  to  be  united  to  them 
even  in  death.  The  remains  of  a 
camp-fire  I  observed  in  one  comer, 
was  another  sign  of  the  peculiar 
way  the  defunct  are  treated  in 
this  obscure  churchyard ;  on  nearer 
investigation,  the  ashes  disclosing 
the  charred  remains  of  the  mortu- 
aiy  crosses  and  raOings  wHch  were 
missing  from  several  of  the  graves. 

In  a  wooden  chdletf  reserved  for 
the  occasional  visits  of  inspection 
of  a  head-forester,  we  obtained 
night  quarters,  proceeding  on  our 
journey  next  morning.  The  follow- 
ing day's  march  led  us  again 
through  pine-woods,  reaching  this 
time  a  comfortable  gamekeeper's 
lodge  lying  deep  in  the  forest, 
where  we  were  received  by  a 
hospitable  Roumanian  forester, 
and  four  or  five  remarkably  affec- 
tionate pointers. 

The  weather  had  now  begun  to 
change,  and  a  small  driving  rain 
had  already  surprised  us  on  the 
way.  We  began  now  reluctantly  to 
acknowledge  that  the  caterpillars 
were  not  so  entirely  devoid  of 
sense  as  had  appeaj*ed  at  first 
sight;  and  the  migrating  birds, 
that  had  seemed  so  unreasonably 
anxious  to  start  for  Italy,  were 
slowly  rising  in  our  estimation. 
Our  quarters  at  the  forester's  cot- 
tage were,  moreover,  so  comfort- 
able, and  its  situation  so  delight- 
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ful,  that  we  resolved  to  stay  here 
two  nights,  and  give  the  weather 
time  to  improve  before  venturing 
on  to  higher  ground. 

This  intervening  day  of  rest  we 
spent  pleasantly  enough  in  walk- 
ing and  sketching,  despite  occa- 
sional showers  of  rain,  while  the 
gentlemen  proceeded  to  shoot  Ha- 
aelhiihner  in  the  surrounding  forest. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  unac- 
quainted with  these  delicious  little 
birds,  whose  technical  name  is 
TetrtM  boneuia,  I  must  here  men- 
tion that  they  are  about  the  size 
of  a  partridge,  but  of  far  superior 
flavour.  They  are  mostly  to  be 
found  in  fir -woods,  where  they 
nourish  themselves  with  the  deli- 
cate young  pine-shoots,  along  with 
juniper-berries,  sloes,  and  heather 
nibs,  which  give  them  (in  a 
fainter  degree)  something  of  the 
sharp  aromatic  taste  of  the  grouse. 

Close  to  the  forester's  cottage 
there  was  a  river,  or  rather  a 
dashing  mountain  torrent,  and  this 
point  had  been  selected  for  the 
construction  of  a  klavse  (literally, 
cloister),  or  to  put  it  more  clearly, 
a  monster  dam  across  the  torrent- 
bed,  with  movable  sluices.  By 
means  of  the  body  of  water  ob- 
tained in  this  manner  the  forest- 
wood  is  conveyed  to  the  lower 
world.  The  river-banks  are  here 
enlarged  till  they  form  a  small 
lake;  and  the  dam,  built  up  secure- 
ly of  massive  boulder-stones,  is,  for 
greater  security  and  preservation 
against  wind  and  weather,  walled 
and  roofed  in  with  wooden  plank- 
ing, which  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  roomy  habitation.  In  con- 
nection with  this  lake  are  nu- 
merous wooden  slides  or  troughs, 
which,  slanting  down  from  the  ad- 
jacent hills,  deposit  entire  trunks 
at  the  water's  edge,  there  to  be 
hewn  up  into  convenient  logs  and 
thrown  into  the  water. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of 


wood  has  been  thus  collected,  the 
sluices  are  opened,  and  with  a 
noise  like  thunder  the  cataract 
breaks  forth,  easily  sweeping  its 
wooden  burden  along. 

Even  greater  loads  sometimes 
reach  the  town  by  this  watery 
road;  and  occasionally  twenty  to 
twenty -five  stems,  roughly  hewn 
out  into  beams  for  building  pur-^ 
poses,  are  fastened  together  to 
form  a  sort  of  raft,  firmly  con- 
nected at  one  end  by  cross-boards 
and  wooden  bands,  but  left  loose 
at  the  opposite  side  to  admit  of 
the  beams  separating  fan-like  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the 
encountered  obstacles  as  they  are 
whirled  along.  Two  men,  fur- 
nished with  lengthy  poles,  act  as 
steersmen ;  and  it  requires  no  little 
skill  to  guide  this  unwieldy  craft 
successfully  through  the  labyrinth 
of  rocks  and  whirlpools  which  be- 
set the  river's  bed.  The  perils  of 
such  a  cruise  are  considerable,  and 
used  to  be  greater  still  before 
some  of  the  worst  rocks  were 
blasted  away.  Sometimes  the 
whole  craft  goes  to  pieces,  dashed 
against  the  stones,  or  else  a  fallen 
tree -stem  across  the  river  may 
crush  the  sailors  as  they  are  swept 
underneath.  From  this  fate  the 
navigators  may  sometimes  barely 
escape  by  throwing  themselves 
prostrate,  or  by  leaping  over  the 
obstacle  at  the  critical  moment; 
or  else,  when  the  barrier  is  not 
otherwise  to  be  evaded,  and  seems 
too  formidable  to  surmount,  they 
find  it  necessary  to  make  volun- 
tary shipwreck  by  steering  on  to 
the  nearest  rock.  The  thunder- 
like noise  of  the  rush  of  water 
renders  speech  unavailable,  so  it 
is  only  by  signs  that  the  men  can 
communicate  with  each  other. 

This  particular  klause  is  not  in 
use  at  present,  as  there  are  other 
similar  ones  in  the  neighbouring 
valleys;  and  the  little  colony  of 
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log-huts,  built  for  the  accommodar 
tiou  of  workmen  engaged  in  the 
business,  is  now  standing  empty, 
and  single  huts  can  be  rented  at 
a  moderate  price  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  enjoy  some  weeks  of  a 
delightful  solitude  in  the  midst  of 
exquisite  pine-forests. 

As  on  the  second  morning  after 
our  arrival  the  rain  had  stopped, 
we  thought  we  might  venture  to 
proceed  on  our  way.  The  next 
station  we  had  in  view  being  the 
Gaeser  See — a  mysterious  lake  of 
which  weird  tales  are  related. 
This  MeeresatLge  (eye  of  the  sea)— 
as  all  such  high  mountain-lakes 
are  called  by  the  people — is  the 
source  of  the  river  Oibin,  and 
believed  by  the  country-folk  to  be 
directly  connected  with  the  sea  by 
subterraneous  passages.  The  bones 
of  drowned  seamen,  and  the  re- 
mains of  wrecked  ships,  are  said 
to  have  been  here  washed  ashore ; 
and  popular  superstition  warns  the 
stranger  to  beware  of  disturbing 
its  gloomy  depths  by  throwing  the 
least  stone,  or  a  terrible  thunder- 
storm must  be  the  inevitable  result 
of  such  sacrilege. 

No  wonder  we  were  anxious  to 
visit  such  an  interesting  spot,  and 
that  we  pressed  onwards  without 
heeding  the  driving  mists  which 
every  now  and  then  obscured  our 
view.  We  had  now  reached  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  pine-region,  and  were 
walking  along  a  mountain-shoulder, 
where  short  stunted  bushes  of  fir 
and  juniper  afforded  shelter  for 
countless  krammetzvogel  (a  sort  of 
fieldfare),  which  flew  up  in  num- 
bers, startled  at  our  approach, 
uttering  shrill  piercing  cries.  Sev- 
eral of  these  were  shot  as  we  went 
along ;  but  having  no  dog  to  seek 
them  out,  they  were  usually  lost 
in  the  thick  undergrowth  where 
they  had  fallen. 

The  sun  had  now  hidden  itself, 
and   a    sharp,   piping   wind    was 


blowing  full  in  our  faces.  We 
struggled  on  manfully  notwith- 
standuig,  for  some  time,  in  face  of 
discouragement ;  but  'when  at  last 
the  mist  had  turned  to  a  driving 
snowstorm,  catching  our  breath 
and  blinding  our  eyes,  we  were 
forced  to  come  to  a  standstill,  and 
consider  what  next  was  to  be  done. 
There  was  no  shelter  to  be  gained 
by  going  on,  our  guides  explained; 
even  if  we  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  lake,  which  was  doubtful  in 
this  weather,  there  was  neither 
hut  nor  hovel  near  it,  nor  for  many 
miles  around,  and  the  sail-clotih 
tent,  which  was  all  we  had  to  rely 
upon,  would  prove  but  scanty  pro- 
tection against  such  a  storm  as  was 
evidently  coming  on.  It  was  too 
late  to  think  of  returning  to  the 
forester's  lodge,  being  near  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  dark- 
ness would  set  in  soon  after  six. 
By  good  luck,  as  we  happened  to 
remember,  we  had  passed  a  seem- 
ingly deserted  shepherd's  hut 
about  half  an  hour  previously — 
the  only  habitation  we  had  seen 
that  day.  By  retracing  our  steps, 
we  might  at  least  hope  to  pass  Uie 
night  under  a  roof. 

It  proved  no  such  easy  matter, 
however,  to  find  the  place  in  ques- 
tion ;  for  the  heavy  mist  which  ac- 
companied the  snowstorm  envel- 
oped us  on  all  sides  as  with  a  veil, 
and  we  could  not  distinguish  ob- 
jects twenty  paces  off.  Although 
the  hut  stood  out  on  an  open 
slope  of  meadow,  we  twice  passed 
it  close  by  without  suspecting  ;  till 
at  last  despatching  a  guide  to  find 
out  the  bearings,  his  welcome 
shout  informed  us  that  he  had 
discovered  our  place  of  refuge,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  we  had  reached 
the  stiiub. 

This  primitive  hut,  very  roughly 
put  together  of  logs  and  beams, 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  shep- 
herds some  ten  days  previously. 
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Its  walls  were  very  low,  the  roof 
disproportionately  high  ;  there 
were  no  windows,  and  none  were 
required,  for  there  were  as  many 
chinks  as  boards,  and  fully  more 
holes  than  nails  about  the  build- 
ing, and  these,  in  freely  admitting 
the  wind  and  the  snow,  furnished 
enough  daylight  to  see  by  ajs  well ; 
yet  such  as  it  was,  it  was  far  su- 
perior to  our  flimsy  sail-cloth  tent, 
and  we  felt  heartily  thankful  for 
what  shelter  it  afforded. 

Inside  the  hut  was  divided  off 
into  two  compartments  —  one  for 
living  and  sleeping,  the  other  a 
sort  of  storeroom  where  the  shep- 
herds are  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
milk  and  cheeses.  Some  rude  at- 
tempt at  furnishing  had  also  been 
made:  one  or  two  very  primitive 
benches,  some  slanting  boards,  to 
serve  doubtless  as  beds,  and  in 
the  storeroom  a  very  uneven  and 
rickety  table,  weighted  down  by 
heavy  stones  to  keep  it  together. 
Bunches  of  dried  juniper-twigs 
were  stuck  at  regular  intervals  by 
way  of  decoration  along  the  eaves 
of  the  roof  inside ;  and  some  knives 
and  spoons,  roughly  carved  out  of 
wood,  came  likewise  to  light  in  our 
course  of  investigation. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
fireplace  or  chimney,  but  the  heap 
of  grey  ashes  in  the  centre  of  the 
stamped  earth  floor  testified  that  a 
fire  had  recently  been  made;  and 
only  the  patient  smoke  of  many 
years  could  have  polished  those 
beams  inside  the  hut  into  that 
shining  surface  of  rich  brown  hue. 

We  took  the  hint,  and  presently 
the  cheery  sight  of  dancing  flames 
lit  up  the  scene.  At  first  a  dense 
smoke  filled  the  building,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  choice  between 
freezing  and  suffocation,  when  some 
bright  spirit  bethought  himself  of 
knocking  out  a  portion  of  the  roof 
by  means  of  a  long  pole,  and  so 
making  an  t^nprom^  chimney.  The 


current  of  air  thus  effected  instan- 
taneously carried  off  the  dense 
smoke-clouds,  leaving  the  atmos- 
phere comparatively  clear.  Like 
a  swarm  of  fire-flies,  the  sparks  flew 
upwards,  probing  the  mysterious 
darkness  of  the  cavernous  roof; 
and  now  as  the  blast  swept  by 
outside,  shaking  the  walls  and 
fanning  the  flskmes  to  an  angry 
growl,  the  grey  wood-ashes  were 
likewise  stiired  to  life,  and,  wafted 
aloft  in  the  guise  of  fluttering 
white  moths,  they  joined  in  a 
whirling  dance  with  the  golden 
fire-flies. 

We  had  suspended  our  drenched 
clothing  from  the  cross-beams  near 
the  fire,  and  begun  to  prepare  our 
evening  meal,  when  a  startling  in- 
terruption gave  a  new  current  to 
our  thoughts.  One  of  the  guides 
who  had  been  collecting  firewood 
outside  rushed  in  exclaiming,  "A 
bear!  a  bear!  There  is  a  young 
bear  up  there  among  the  rocks  ! " 

Breathless  we  hurried  to  the 
door,  and  our  sportsman  seized 
his  gun,  trembUng  with  joyful  an- 
ticipation, and  almost  too  much 
agitated  to  load.  The  snowstorm 
had  momentarily  relaxed  its  vio- 
lence; and  there  sure  enough,  on 
the  rising  ground  a  little  above  the 
hut,  we  espied  a  black  and  shaggy 
creature  gazing  at  us  furtively 
from  over  a  lai^e  boulder- stone. 
It  could  be  nothing  else  but  a 
bear. 

With  palpitating  hearts  we 
watched  the  huntsman  steal  up- 
wards till  within  shot,  terrified 
lest  the  bear  should  take  alarm 
too  soon.  But  no — this  was  not 
the  sort  of  disappointment  in  store 
for  us  !  The  animal  let  himself  be 
approached  till  within  fifty  yards. 
It  was  a  perfectly  ideal  bear  in  all 
respects,  coming  as  it  seemed  with 
such  obliging  readiness  to  be  shot 
at  our  very  threshold. 

Delusive  dream  1    too  beautiful 
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to  last!  One  moment  more  and 
the  shot  would  be  fired.  We  held 
our  breath  to  listen,  and  then — 
oh,  woful  disappointment !  —  the 
gun  was  lowered,  and  the  ex- 
pectant huntsman  called  out  in 
heart-broken  accents,  "It  is  only 
a  dog!" 

Only  a  poor  famished  dog,  for- 
gotten by  the  shepherds  on  their 
descent  into  the  valley,  and  which 
probably  had  been  prowling  round 
the  hut  ever  since  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing its  masters  return.  The  ani- 
mal was  shaggy  and  uncouth  in 
the  extreme,  gaunt  and  wild-look- 
ing from  hunger,  with  glaring 
yellow  eyes,  which  gazed  at  us 
piteously  from  out  its  bushy  hair. 
Even  at  a  very  short  distance 
the  resemblance  to  a  bear  was 
striking. 

We  called  the  poor  outcast,  and 
would  fain  have  given  him  food 
and  shelter ;  but  he  was  wild  and 
scared,  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  approach  within  reach,  so  we 
had  to  content  ourselves  with 
throwing  him  food  from  a  dis- 
tance, which  he  stealthily  devoured 
whenever  he  thought  himself  un- 
observed. 

After  this  bitter  disappointment 
we  returned  to  the  hut,  and  there 
made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  com- 
pleting our  cooking  operations  not 
without  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the 
delicate  bear's  paws  we  had  just 
now  been  expecting  to  sup  upon, 
though  a  brace  of  the  Haselhuhner 
shot  the  previous  day  in  the  Bistra 
forest,  and  now  roasted  on  a  spit, 
gave  us  no  right  to  complain  of 
the  quality  of  our  food.  Our  next 
care  was  to  prepare  the  sleeping- 
couches,  for  here  there  was  not 
even  a  bundle  of  straw  to  soften 
the  hard  boards.  Luckily  these 
forests  contain  an  endless  supply 
of  patent  spring  mattresses;  and 
a  few  armfuls  of  freshly  cut  fir- 


branches,  with  a  rug  spread  over 
them,  make  as  good  a  bed  as  any 
one  need  wish  for. 

A  Scotch  plaid,  hung  along  the 
wall,  kept  off  the  worst  draughts ; 
and  a  roaring  fire,  sustained  the 
whole  night,  prevented  as  from 
perishing  with  cold.  Our  resting- 
places  were  close  alongside  of  this 
improvised  hearth,  with  barely 
enough  room  to  pass  between  with- 
out singeing  one's  clothes;  yet 
when  our  faces  were  roasting,  our 
backbones  felt  often  as  cold  as 
ice,  so  it  became  necessary  to  tum 
one's  self  round  from  time  to  time, 
when  in  evident  danger  of  getting 
overdone  at  one  side.  Our  guides 
slumbered  at  the  other  side  of  the 
hearth,  taking  turns  to  sit  up  Mid 
tend  the  firo.  Many  a  massive 
log  was  burnt  that  night,  and  not 
only  trunks  and  branches,  but 
much  of  the  rustic  furniture  as 
well,  was  pressed  into  service  as 
firewood.  The  shepherds  next 
summer  will  require  to  furnish 
their  house  anew. 

It  was  late  before  sleep  came  to 
any  of  us  that  night;  and  when 
at  last  we  closed  our  eyes,  our 
slumber  was  disturbed  and  fitfuL 
Visions  of  ghosts  and  sorcerers, 
of  bears  and  bandits,  fiitted  suc- 
cessively through  our  brain;  and 
scaroely  less  strange  than  dream- 
land was  the  reality  to  which  we 
were  often  aroused  by  alternate 
twinges  of  cold  and  heat.  The 
smouldering  fire  at  our  elbow,  the 
slumbering  guides,  and  the  white 
moths  and  fire-flies  whirling  over- 
head in  the  frenzied  mazes  of  a 
wild  Sabbath  dance,  to  which  the 
moaning  wind,  like  the  wailing 
voice  of  some  unquiet  spirit,  played 
a  mournful  accompaniment. 

When  morning  came  we  re- 
viewed our  situation  dispassion- 
ately. The  storm  was  over,  and 
the  day,  though  dull,  was  fair  as 
yet ;  but  the  horizon  was  douded, 
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and  some  peasants  who  came  by 
told  us  of  snow  lying  deep  on  the 
mountains  we  were  bound  for.  We 
could  no  longer  blind  ourselves  to 
the  fact  that  summer  was  over, 
and  that  the  troublesome  mists 
which  but  a  fortnight  ago  could 
easily  be  dispersed  by  the  sun's 
disdainful  smile,  were  now  the 
masters  up  here. 

It  was  clearly  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed further  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  so  remembering  that  dis- 
cretion is  often  the  best  part  of 
valour,  we  resolved  to  cut  short 
our  expedition,  postponing  all  fur- 
ther exploration  to  a  more  favour- 
able season. 

When  our  little  caravan  was  set 
in  motion,  I  turned  round  to  take 
a  last  look  at  the  hut  which  had 
sheltered  us,  and  which  most  likely 
I  shall  never  see  again.  There, 
motionless  on  a  neighbouring  rock, 
was  crouched  the  gaunt  figure  of 
the  hungry  dog,  gazing  intently 
before  him.  Then  as  I  watched, 
he   crept  stealthily   down  till  he 


had  reached  the  half-open  door  of 
the  empty  sttTia^  where,  after  a 
cautious  investigation  to  assure 
himself  that  the  coast  was  really 
clear,  he  entered  and  was  lost  to 
my  sight  within.  Doubtless  he 
thought  to  warm  himself  at  the 
fire  we  had  left,  and  find  some 
food -scraps  remaining  over  from 
our  meals. 

Poor  famished  dog,  abandoned 
in  this  mountain  wilderness,  what 
will  be  your  fate?  Long  before 
sunset  the  dying  embers  will  have 
turned  cold,  and  where  then  can 
you  turn  for  warmth?  Will  you 
die  of  thirst  and  hunger,  or  will  it 
be  your  lot  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest  ?  Yester- 
day you  unconsciously  enacted  the 
part  of  the  bear,  and  to-morrow 
perhaps  Bruin  himself  will  come 
and  fetch  you. 

Surely  it  had  been  a  more  merci- 
ful fate,  if  the  deception  had  lasted 
a  little  longer,  and  a  kindly  bullet 
been  lodged  in  your  unsuspecting 
heart! 
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CANKERS    OF    A    CALM    WORLD. 


THE   world's    dead-lock. 


Most  of  us  know  by  heart  the 
maxim  that  that  people  is  happy 
whose  annals  are  uneventful.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  when  many  peoples 
have  but  commonplace  annals 
there  must  be  widespread  happi- 
ness; and  if  the  whole  world 
should  fall  into  a  jog-trot  pace, 
felicity  must  be  wellnigh  univer- 
sal. The  sentiment  or  doctrine 
underlying  the  axiom  no  doubt  is, 
that  when  nations  have  nothing  to 
leave  on  record,  they  have  been 
enjoying  an  even  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity; because  sorrows  or  quar- 
rels would  certainly  have  led  to 
events,  and  events  would  have  fur- 
nished striking  annals. 

Now  these  ideas  concerning  re- 
cordless  peoples,  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  passing  events,  would  seem 
to  have  been  formed  at  times  when 
the  world  was  much  disturbed,  and 
thoughtful  persons  were  sighing 
after  quiet  days  which  should 
yield  only  blank  registers  of  their 
passage,  not  at  times  which  were 
uncheckered  by  incident.  In  proof 
of  what  is  here  said,  we  have  only 
to  look  around,  at  our  own  land, 
at  neighbouring  countries,  at  the 
world,  to  regard  the  widespread 
dearth  of  events  that  obtains,  and 
to  take  stock  of  the  amount  of 
happiness  as  demonstrated  by  pre- 
vailing contentment.  We  are  not 
particularly  happy  in  Great  Britain. 
We  have  a  good  deal  of  political 
friction.  Beyond  politics  proper 
there  is  a  deplorable  prevalence  of 
envy  and  jealousy,  and  of  coveting 
and  desiring  other  men's  goods, 
and  there  is  an  already  low  and 
a  decreasing  demand  for  labour, 
skilled  and  unskilled.  If  we  look 
across  St  Geoi^e's  Channel  we  find 


simply  a  pandemonium — ^a  fearful 
blot   upon   the  age.      Across  the 
English  Channel,  though  there  cer- 
tainly may  not  be  much  to  record, 
there   is  not  happiness,  not  con- 
tentment.     The  present  distribu- 
tion of  property  does  not  appear 
to  give  satisfaction  in  France,  or 
the  Low  Countries,  or  in  Switzer- 
land;   and  we  hear  from    many 
points   of  turbulence  and    pitiful 
poverty.     Looking  eastward  at  the 
European  empires,  we  find  no  evi- 
dence  of  tranquillity  or   satisfied 
well-doing.      We  know   only   too 
sensibly  the  trouble,  likely  to  be- 
come chronic,  which  buzzes  like  a 
hornet  in  the  north-west  of  India. 
Possibly  things  may  be  more  prom- 
ising in  Japan  and  the  Celestial 
Empire;    but  if   we  look   to  the 
setting  instead  of  the  rising  sun, 
we    find    trouble    showing    itself 
among  the  people  of  the  United 
States   in   a  form   quite    new   to 
them.    They  have  been  accustomed 
to  look    at    contentions  between 
capital  and  labour  as  peculiarities 
of  the   Old  — the  besotted  Old— 
World.    They  do  not  half  welcome 
the  struggle  among  themselves,  nor 
the  extensive  ravages,  out-harass- 
ing  by  much  the  contracted  Eu- 
ropean ebullitions,  which  prom  be 
to  become  naturalised  on  that  side 
of  the  Atlantic.    So  then,  although 
the  world  may  not  be  making  his- 
tory, mankind  scarcely  appear  to 
have  found  very  real  contentment. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  population 
of  the  world  is  continually  increas- 
ing ;  and  when  a  generation  may 
happen  to  do  little  besides  sustain 
itself  on  the  ancient  ways,  the  ad- 
ditional mouths  find  some  difficulty 
in  getting  filled.     The  mouths  not 
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being  filled,  the  owners  of  them 
are  apt  to  become  troublesome. 
In  former  days,  the  supernumer- 
aries would  certainly  have  put  in 
their  claim  to  a  share  of  the  world's 
goods.  They  would  have  joined  in 
some  war  which  they  found  going 
on  ready  for  their  needs ;  or  they 
would  perhaps  have  originated  a 
war,  seizing  on  something  to  satisfy 
their  requirements,  or  perishing  in 
the  attempt  to  do  so — such  methods 
having  been  considered  legitimate 
as  well  ajs  natural  till  recently. 
We  have  cried  down  war  now; 
but  it  so  happened  that  just  when 
we  began  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  wickedness  of  arms,  we  found 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of 
peaceful  work  for  all  our  hands. 
Forty  years  ago  we  began  to  dig, 
not  without  success,  for  gold ;  we 
began  the  construction  of  railways ; 
we  built  ships  innumerable;  we 
laid  cables  and  stretched  telegraph 
wires ;  and  we  made — that  is,  Eu- 
ropeans (chiefly  Frenchmen)  and 
Egyptians  made — a  canal,  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  age,  which  rev- 
olutionised commerce  and  inter- 
communication. There  were  a  big 
war  or  two  also  to  occupy  the 
wilder  spirits,  notwithstanding  the 
discredit  which  began  to  be  attach- 
ed to  strifes ;  and  so  the  mouths, 
increase  as  they  might,  hardly 
came  in  excess. 

Now  all  is  different.  We  have 
pretty  nearly  done  with  construct- 
ing railways  and  telegraphs;  the 
digging  for  gold  and  emigration 
appear  to  have  got  out  of  favour ; 
there  are  ships  enough  and  sailors 
too  many  for  our  needs.  A  project- 
ed large  work,  the  Manchester  Ship- 
Canal,  has  been  postponed,  because 
the  public  will  not  heartily  pro- 
mote it.  The  Panama  Canal  seems 
likely  to  come  to  a  standstill  for  a 
similar  reason.  The  world,  in  fact, 
is  doing  nothing.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  or  not  this  is  a  subject 


for  congratulation,  although  it  may 
be,  for  the  present,  a  cause  of  our 
having  nothing  to  record. 

All  conditions  of  communities, 
when  they  become  excessive  in  de- 
gree, have  the  tendency  to  correct 
themselves :  calms  as  well  as  dis- 
turbances carry  their  remedies 
with  them.  Without  doubt,  the 
world  will  get  to  work  again  sooner 
or  later,  and  do  more  than  recover 
its  equilibrium.  But  there  are 
signs  that  the  recovery  may  be 
long  delayed.  For  the  world  would 
seem  to  be  poorer  than  it  was  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago.  It  does  not 
fancy  the  investment  of  money 
in  great  enterprises;  add  to  this 
that  there  is  a  tired  aspect  in  most 
quarters  —  a  disposition  to  hold 
back  from  extensive  undertakings. 
And  somehow  opinion  hajs  run  into 
grooves  which  are  decidedly  opposed 
to  invajsions,  wars,  and  other  heroic 
methods  of  dispelling  stagnation ; 
so  that  these,  although  they  may 
be  eventually  forced  upon  us  in 
spite  of  opinion,  will  probably  be 
long  retarded.  What,  then,  is 
likely  to  be  the  fortunes  of  our 
race  if  the  torpor  which  has  begun 
should  be  long  drawn  out  1 

Although  we  probably  do  enough 
for  the  supply  of  our  daily  needs, 
yet  we  are  putting  nothing  to  the 
exchangers,  —  a  state  of  things 
which  generally  argues  loss  of 
substance,  and  which,  regard  be- 
ing had  to  the  additional  mouths 
appearing  every  year  upon  the 
globe,  must  indicate  that  we  grow 
poorer.  We  have  a  lively  idea  of 
growing  rich,  because  the  time  is 
not  so  long  past  when  we  were 
attaining  to  prosperity  by  leaps 
and  bounds;  but  to  conceive  a 
general  impoverishment  requires 
an  effort  of  the  imagination.  The 
downward  slide,  though  it  will 
not  depress  esMsh  individual  in 
regular  proportion — nay,  though 
some  exceptional  smart  men  may 
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contrive  to  acquire  wealth  while 
their  fellows  are  declining — must 
affect  communities  according  to 
some  rule.  Rich  men,  rich  com- 
panies, land-owners,  ship-owners, 
will  all  feel  the  change;  but  the 
wealthier  classes  will,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  calm,  have  to  give 
up  little  more  than  luxuries  and 
indulgences.  A  decline,  how- 
ever, in  these  things,  must  lead 
to  a  fearful  falling  off  in  many 
industries,  and  must  throw  thou- 
sands out  of  work.  We  have 
heard  already  the  bitter  cry  of 
the  unemployed;  and  if  we  have 
no  other  annals  to  write,  that  will 
be  the  leading  entry  in  our  com- 
ing registers. 

In  old  days,  as  we  know,  tribes 
or  peoples  whose  daily  bre»ad  ran 
short,  overran  countries  where 
sustenance  wajs  more  abundant, 
and  changed  the  face  of  the 
world.  Invasions  and  raids  on 
smaller  scales  were  continually 
being  made  all  over  the  globe, 
ui^ed  on  by  the  great  Ventery 
the  master  of  arts :  the  history 
of  our  own  islands  depicts  plenty 
of  these.  After  mig^tory  invi- 
sions  became  somewhat  inconve- 
nient, and  therefore  ceased  to  be 
the  fashion  and  were  pronounced 
to  be  immoral,  a  good  deal  of 
redistribution  of  property  was 
effected  by  wars  more  or  less  jus- 
tifiable. The  wars  of  the  first 
French  Republic  were  made  chief- 
ly for  plunder.  They  are  set 
down  now  to  the  greed  and  am- 
bition of  wicked  men.  No  doubt 
the  leaders  in  those  transactions 
were  very  unscrupulous  and  very 
covetous;  but  for  all  that,  were 
not  the  wars  a  necessity?  The 
wealth  of  France  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  extravagance  of 
monarchs;  and  the  Republic,  which 
began  by  proclaiming  universal 
fraternity  and  goodwill  towards 
men,  soon  found  it  necessary  to 


lay  the  greater   part   of    Europe 
under  contribution. 

As  long  ajs  we   held   that  the 
big  wars  could    "make   ambition 
virtue,"  things  took  their  natural 
course,  and  the  equipoise  of  the 
world   maintained    itself    through 
the  instrumentality    of    invasions 
and  hostilities  which    men   were 
so  far  from  condemning,  that  they 
pronounced  the   leaders   in  them 
to  be  illustrious,  and  allowed  his 
share  of  honour  and  praise  to  the 
humblest     soldier.        "  What !    a 
young  knave  and  beg ! "  says  Sir 
John    Falstaff.       "Is    there    not 
wars?  is  there  not   employment? 
Doth  not  the  king  lack  subjects? 
do  not  the  rebels  need   soldiers? 
Though  it  be  a  shame   to   be  on 
any  side  but  one,  it  is  worse  shame 
to  beg  than  to  be  on   the  worst 
side,  were  it  worse  than  rebellion 
can  tell  how  to  make  it."    This 
speech,  as  we  fancy,  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  estimation   in  which 
fighting,  as  a  business,   was  held 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  civilised 
world  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare. 
There   were  then    no    "peace  at 
any   price "   men ;    and   a   dinner 
seized    at  the   sword^s- point  was 
not    considered    a    dishonourable 
meal.     But  it  is  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  these 
present  times    that    men    should 
resort    to    violence   and   robbery, 
whether  to  get   their  dinners  or 
to  supply  any  other  natural  want. 
Our'  disposition    is    an   excellent 
one  so  far  as  it  regards  plunder 
and    wrong;    but    before    it  can 
ward  off  these  evils  it  must  take 
a  practical  shape,  and  find  some 
work  for  idle  hands  to  do.     Hon- 
est occupation  must  be  found,  or 
we   shall  have  incision  ajs  Pistol 
put  it — we  shall  imbrue. 

Evidently  what  we  are  striving 
for  is  to  keep  what  little  wealth 
we  have  left  wrapped  carefully  in 
napkins,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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preach  down  all  encouragement  of 
the  robber  and  adventurer.  We 
may  ajs  well  attempt  to  serve  God 
and  Mammon.  To  quote  Falstaff 
again,  "Young  men  must  live;" 
and  at  present  we  believe  they  are 
inclined  to  live  honestly  and  peace- 
ably if  they  can.  But  those  who 
have  got  capital  in  hand  must  give 
them  something  to  do :  the  world 
must  rouse  itself  to  a  little  enter- 
prise. 

It  may  be  replied  to  us  that 
this  call  upon  capital  is  all  very 
fine,  but  that  capital  does  not 
keep  itself  locked  up  without  press- 
ing reason.  The  tendency  of  money 
to  turn  itself  and  to  collect  more 
money  in  its  revolutions  is  prover- 
bial. When,  therefore,  its  wheels 
become  locked,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  from  idleness  or  indifference; 
it  is  more  probably  because  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  are  un- 
favourable to  its  free  rotation. 
The  spirit  of  Socialism  which  is 
abroad,  and  which  leads  workmen 
to  oppose  their  employers  and  im- 
pede business,  is  a  leading  obstacle 
to  enterprise.  Of  course  the  So- 
cialists do  not  see  this,  or  they 
would  not  resort  to  practices  cal- 
culated to  paralyse  and  starve 
their  own  order.  They  are  only 
for  screwing  more  out  of  em- 
ployers, while  in  effect  they  seri- 
ously contract  employment  itself. 
Capitalists  cannot  choose  but  be 
cautious  and  backward  when  they 
know  that  the  very  hands  by  which 
their  work  must  be  done  are  banded 
together  to  injure  and  impoverish 
them.  Again,  it  is  not  Socialist 
workmen  only  who  thus  depress 
their  calling.  Men  in  a  position 
to  know  better  than  they — men 
really  philanthropic,  or  else  quick 
to  avail  themselves  of  patent  fol- 
lies—  assist  most  banefully  the 
efforts  of  the  workman  to  hurt 
himself.  Legislators  and  leading 
men  do  not  tire  of  shackling  and 


weighting  employers  in  the  appa- 
rent interests  of  the  workmen,  but 
certainly  not  in  their  real  inter- 
ests. For,  if  the  law  shows  itself 
to  be  the  oppressor  rather  than 
the  protector  of  the  employer  of  la- 
bour, it  unquestionably  furnishes  an 
inducement  for  reducing  employ- 
ment to  its  lowest  terms.  "  Even 
if  that  be  so,"  says  the  humani- 
tarian— "  even  if  the  sky  is  to  fall, 
justice  must  be  done.  We  must 
see  to  the  protection  of  those  who 
are  unable  to  protect  themselves ; 
we  mtbst  interfere.  Can  we  stand 
by  and  see  poor  workmen's  lives, 
limbs,  or  health  sacrificed  in  the 
service  of  rich  employers,  and  not 
insist  on  penalties  or  compensa- 
tions 1  Forbid  it,  heaven ! "  This 
benevolent  argument,  however,  con- 
tains two  very  important  errors. 
The  first  is,  that  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  a  service  are  not  en- 
tirely understood  and  considered 
when  the  bargain  is  made  be- 
tween employer  and  employed; 
the  second,  that  to  make  his  ser- 
vice safe,  easy,  and  pleasant  to  the 
employed,  should  be  the  first  thing 
aimed  at. 

If  we  consider  for  a  while,  we 
must  be  convinced  that  the  labour- 
ers and  servants  in  any  calling 
know  the  risks  of  that  calling  quite 
as  well  as  the  employers.  There 
may  be  exceptions  to  this  when 
some  new  agent — ajs  electricity — 
hajs  to  be  dealt  with;  or  when  lai^e 
systems — such  as  those  of  railways 
— have  first  to  be  organised.  In- 
experience or  want  of  prevision  on 
the  part  of  superintendents  may  in 
such  cases  lead  to  accidents  such 
as  no  one  expected.  But  in  the 
established  callings  the  risks  are 
perfectly  well  understood,  and 
workmen  make  their  bargains  in 
full  view  of  the  dangers  to  which 
they  may  be.  exposed.  To  burden 
a  large  employer  with  the  prospect 
of  damages  for  any  accident  which 
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may  befall  a  person  in  his  employ 
while  on  duty,  is  to  seriously  dis- 
courage the  embarkation  of  capital 
in  industrial  undertakings.  Again, 
all  daring,  all  enterprise  will  be 
taken  out  of  our  ventures  if  before 
all  things  we  are  bound  to  secure 
perfect  immunity  for  the  work- 
man, and  to  make  his  duty  pleas- 
ant to  him.  The  absurdity  of  at- 
tempting this  may  be  apparent  if 
we  regard  a  well-known  profession 
where  the  danger  is  extreme. 
Suppose  that  in  making  regulations 
for  an  army  it  wer«  laid  down  as  a 
first  postulate  that  the  men  must 
be  exposed  to  no  risk,  and  must 
suffer  no  inconvenience  or  priva- 
tion. The  absurdity  of  such  a  rule 
is  apparent  at  once.  The  end  for 
which  an  army  is  put  into  the 
field  cannot  possibly  be  attained 
except  by  soldiers  undergoing  dan- 
gers, privations,  and  sufferings. 
But  the  attainment  of  this  end 
is  accepted  by  the  community  as 
compensation  for  all  the  casualties 
of  campaigns.  Now,  if  not  in  de- 
gree yet  in  principle,  the  same 
regardlessness  of  danger  must  enter 
into  all  our  enterprises  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  character  of  a  high- 
spirited  and  progressive  people. 
The  end — that  is  to  say,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  whole  commu- 
nity— ^is  so  great  a  gain,  that  the 
dangers,  or  the  lives  even  of  indi- 
viduals, may  be  hazarded  in  attain- 
ing it.  We  may  rely  on  it  that, 
once  we  English  begin  to  make 
avoidance  of  hazard  our  chief 
study,  we  shall  decline  and  give 
place  to  other  races  who  may  be- 
lieve that  success  shall  cover  the 
multitude  of  dangers. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  wanton  or  negli- 
gent carelessness,  entirely  distinct 
from  the  generous  daring  which 
contributes  so  largely  to  success. 
But  this  carelessness  or  foolhardi- 
ness  is  said  to  be  at  least  as  much 


a  fault  of  workmen  as  of  employ- 
ers. Study  the  accounts  of  appall- 
ing accidents,  and  observe  how 
frequently  the  evil  is  due  to  the 
men  not  taking  the  trouble  to  use 
the  safeguards  which  have  been 
provided  for  them.  Converse  with 
foremen  and  overseers,  and  leani 
with  what  difficulty  artificers  and 
labourers  are  induced  to  take  well- 
known  precautions  on  which  their 
lives  may  depend.  No  doubt  em- 
ployers, too,  may  often  be  in 
fault;  and  where  this  is  plainly 
the  case,  there  is  justice  in  mak- 
ing them  responsible.  But  surely 
all  such  imposition  of  responsibil- 
ity should  be  impartially  made; 
employers  should  not  be  treated 
as  criminals  whose  nature  and 
delight  it  is  to  harass,  endanger, 
and  destroy  the  unfortunate  beings 
who  may  enter  their  service  and 
take  their  wages.  Treat  them  in 
this  way,  and,  instead  of  really 
befriending  workmen,  you  inflict 
on  them  a  deadly  injury,  inasmuch 
as  you  discourage  the  employment 
of  capital,  from  which  alone  the 
working  class  at  large  can  obtcdn 
occupation. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  decide 
the  great  and  burning  questions 
which  at  the  present  agitate  and 
alienate  employers  and  employed. 
We  merely  state  the  arguments 
that  come  to  us  from  either  side, 
and  on  the  sound  answers  (ai^- 
mentative  or  practical)  to  which 
the  tranquillity  of  the  world  would 
seem  to  depend.  To  come  back  to 
the  proposition  with  which  we  set 
out,  our  race  cannot  remain  much 
longer  inert.  Either  we  must  find 
peaceful  occupation  for  our  sur- 
plus hands,  or  the  said  hands  will 
make  work  that  is  not  peaceful 
for  themselves.  It  appears  to  us 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  some  works  involving  exten- 
sive labour  should  be  undertaken 
with  little   delay.     The  way  for 
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these  would  be  smoothed  if  the 
jealousy  with  which  labour  regards 
-capital  could  be  appeased,  and  if 
rich  men's  hoards  could  be  em- 
ployed in  the  prosecution  of  useful 
and  remunerative  work.  If  our 
view  be  right,  those  men  must  be 
public  enemies  (though  perhaps 
not  consciously)  who  foment  the 
bitter  feeling  which  is  already  too 
pronounced  between  class  and 
class.  The  present  interest  of  the 
world  demands  that  there  be  peace, 
or  at  least  a  truce,  between  capital 
and  labour,  in  order  that  wages 
and  profits  may  be  forthcoming 
once  more.      Let  us  recover  the 


old  faculty  of  creating  wealth. 
Till  that  has  been  done,  the  time 
will  hardly  have  come  for  disput- 
ing about  the  wealth's  distribu- 
tion. 

We  cannot  get  on  long  without 
having  something  to  note ;  but  it 
may,  and  must,  rest  in  great  meas- 
ure with  ourselves  whether  we 
may  record  the  conquest  of  natural 
difficulties  and  the  advancement 
of  our  kind,  or  the  ferocity  and 
ingenuity  with  which  a  portion  of 
us  may  seize  upon  the  good  things 
of  the  world,  and  directly  or  in- 
directly make  an  end  of  competi- 
tors for  these  prizes. 


COST   OF   PEACE  AND  WELL-DOING. 


From  what  wajs  said  in  the  fore- 
going section,  it  may  be  seen  that 
to  have  an  entirely  quiet  world 
may  be  a  very  expensive  thing  for 
society,  although  it  is  the  sumimum 
honum  of  the  peace  party.  Though 
we  do  not,  when  such  a  calm  pre- 
vails, require  the  people's  money 
to  maintain  ships  and  armies  and 
munitions  of  war,  we  may  pay  by 
having  multitudes  without  the 
means  of  earning  subsistence.  We 
do  not  say  this  as  wishing  in  any 
way  to  underrate  the  blessing  of 
peace,  but  to  call  attention  to  the 
truth  that  long  and  profound  peace, 
blissful  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  may 
have  to  be  paid  for  as  dearly  as 
war,  unless  proper  steps  be  taken 
for  giving  employment  to  the  pop- 
ulation. It  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  lead  opinion  to  recognise  this 
danger,  and  on  entering  upon  a 
time  of  calm,  to  advocate  zealously 
such  legislative  measures  and  such 
a  condition  of  public  feeling  as  may 
best  conduce  to  honest  and  peace- 
ful enterprise.  The  commence- 
ment of  a  peace  which  we  desire 
to  render  lasting  is  no  time  for 
inflaming    jealousies   and    emula- 


tions, nor  to  let  our  eye  be  evil 
tov^ards  our  brethren  because  we 
have  not  a  foreign  enemy  to  en- 
gage our  attention. 

To  take  a  slight  review  of  the 
payments  which  we  have  to  make 
for  doing  what  is  undoubtedly 
right,  let  us  note  the  falling  off 
of  the  public  revenue  through  de- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  wine 
and  spirits.  It  is  a  distinct  moral 
and  physical  gain  that  ebriety  and 
careless  living  should  be  less  and 
less  prevalent.  Our  teachers,  ora- 
tors, and  writers  have  been  urgent 
enough,  and  have  to  a  great  extent 
succeeded,  in  detaching  us  from 
these  baneful  practices.  But  they 
have  never,  that  we  know  of,  even 
considered  the  question.  What  is 
to  be  done  to  create  a  revenue  after 
we  shall  have  made  the  body  of 
the  community  sober  1  The  ques- 
tion is  a  harder  one  than  may  at 
first  sight  appear,  and  ought  to 
have  received  earnest  attention 
ere  this.  The  duties  in  question 
have  (simply  a.  'ources  of  revenue) 
very  peculiar  advantages.  They 
are  indirect  taxes,  and  yet  popular 
rather  than  otherwise.     The  tee- 
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total  people  inflict  them  as  vin- 
dictively as  an  Indian  buries  his 
tomahawk  in  an  enemy's  skull, 
and  we  all  feel  a  shamefacedness 
about  seeking  to  reduce  the  im- 
post. These  duties  stand,  there- 
fore, in  the  position  of  fair  game ; 
and  all  the  world,  sincerely  or 
otherwise,  aids  and  abets  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  his  ex- 
actions through  them.  There  is 
scarcely  any  other  taxable  com- 
modity sufficiently  discredited  to 
be  readily  given  up  to  taxation  in 
place  of  wines  and  spirits.  On 
the  contrary,  attempt  to  lay  a  tax 
on  what  other  commodity  we  may, 
the  public  will  rise  in  indignation 
and  refuse  to  submit  to  it.  We 
remember  the  fate  of  the  match- 
tax  and  the  sorrows  of  Mr  Lowe, 
and  cannot  imagine  that  any  sub- 
stitute of  the  kind  for  the  alcohol 
duties  would  be  tolerated. 

Hitherto  the  great  expedient, 
when  the  revenue  has  fallen  short, 
has  been  to  augment  the  income- 
tax  ;  but  it  is  questionable  how 
far  beyond  the  present  point  the 
augmentation  of  it  will  be  per- 
mitted. There  is  already  much 
murmuring  against  the  impost. 
However  true  it  may  be  that, 
though  levied  upon  only  some 
classes  of  the  community,  it  really 
presses  upon  the  whole  body,  such 
even  pressure  is  certainly  not  ap- 
parent. The  popular  view  is,  that 
this  is  a  most  partial  tax,  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  commun- 
ity escape  payment  of  it  altogether, 
and  that  other  portions  escape 
payment  of  their  fair  quota.  We 
have  entirely  shot  past  the  old 
doctrine  that  representation  and 
taxation  should  coexist  in  our 
electors.  It  was  thought  to  be 
admirable  and  incontrovertible 
when  taxation  was  more  extensive 
than  representation ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  quite  lost  its  force  now 
that  representation  falls  to  thou- 


sands who  are  not  tax -payers. 
Besides  the  evil  which  lies  in  the 
unfairness  of  this  method,  there 
is  the  further  ill  effect  that  the 
masses  may  force  the  nation  into 
heavy  expenses,  to  the  payment 
of  which  they  do  not  directly 
contribute  a  farthing;  and  this 
must  tend  to  make  them  reckless. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  good  thing 
if  we  had  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer gifted  with  invention  and 
address  sufficient  to  impose  a  sen- 
sible indirect  tax.  But,  if  that 
may  not  be  done,  the  next  best 
expedient  is  to  make  the  income- 
tax  a  fair  and  equal  burden,  and 
to  do  away  with  the  privileges 
now  enjoyed  by  persons  with  small 
incomes;  or,  not  to  push  the 
change  to  an  extreme,  to  do  away 
with  these  privU^es  where  in- 
comes suffice  for  anything  beyond 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  So 
would  the  tax  be  made  very  much 
more  productive;  all  would  be 
equally  interested  in  restricting 
expenditure,  and  there  would  be 
far  fewer  sound  arguments  against 
its  imposition.  A  poll-tax,  grad- 
uated or  equal  (probably  the  for- 
mer would  be  preferred),  might 
also  produce  a  good  return  with- 
out being  severely  burdensome. 
Many  minds  must  have  been 
exercised  during  the  last  twelve 
years  by  the  endeavour  to  divine 
how  it  has  happened  that  Mr 
Gladstone,  who  in  1874  offered  to 
readjust  taxation  on  a  sound  basis 
and  to  dispense  with  the  income- 
tax,  has  never,  since  he  returned 
to  power  in  1880,  made  any  move 
in  this  direction.  Though  the 
times  may  not  have  been  propi- 
tious for  carrying  out  his  whole 
scheme,  he  certaicdy  ought  to  have 
done  something  for  our  relief  after 
raising  expectation  so  high.  His 
offer  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
wholly  without  result ;  because  he 
has    placed  it  on   record  that  a 
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minister,  conversant  with  finance, 
has  once  seen  his  way  to  discon- 
tinuing the  income-tax,  and  com- 
pensating for  it  by  a  readjustment 
of  the  general  system  of  imposi- 
tion. What  a  minister  has  once 
conceived  a  minister  may  conceive 
again;  and  the  attempt  to  redis- 
cover Mr  Gladstone's  design,  or  to 
devise  something  like  it,  ought  not 
to  be  given  up. 

Another  instance  of  our  having 
to  pay  roundly  for  new  ideas 
which  all  men  will  allow  to  be 
philanthropic  as  well  as  wise  and 
prudent,  is  to  be  found  in  the  new 
education  charges.  However  de- 
sirable it  may  be  that  these  should 
be  met,  the  money  for  meeting 
them  must  come  from  somewhere, 
and  it  seems  an  untoward  stroke 
of  fate  that  the  new  demand 
should  come  at  a  time  when  noth- 
ing is  being  done  to  make  money 
multiply.  The  school -rate  has 
been  made,  as  we  believe,  unne- 
cessarily odious  by  false  methods 
and  extreme  recklessness  on  the 
part  of  the  boards.  These  faults 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rate- 
payers may  find  means  of  correct- 
ing ;  meanwhile  they  intensify  the 
demonstration  that  the  best  and 
most  peaceful  public  institutions 
cost  money,  and  they  call  upon  us 
not  to  go  to  sleep,  but  to  be  up 
and  doing. 

Half  a  century  ago  our  fathers, 
most  generously  and  humanely  dis- 
posed, decided  to  set  free  all  the 
slaves  on  our  plantations.  It  was 
iskVcXj  and  clearly  shown  them  that 
this  could  not  be  done  for  nothing. 
We  had  not  yet  advanced  to  the 
teaching  that  the  State  may  hon- 
estly deprive  any  class  of  citizens 
of  their  property  without  awarding 
to  them  compensation ;  and  it  was 
admitted  that,  if  we  desired  to  en- 
joy the  luxury  of  decreeing  eman- 
cipation, we  must  pay  a  stiff  price. 
To  this  the  United  Kingdom  con- 


sented; the  House  of  Commons 
came  down  with  its  millions, 
and  the  benevolent  work  was  car- 
ried out.  In  this  case  the  cost 
was  counted,  or  thought  to  have 
been  counted,  beforehand;  and  the 
nation  went  about  its  charitable 
design  with  its  eyes  open.  Why 
we  said  that  the  cost  was  "  thought 
to  have  been  counted  "  is  that  the 
real  cost,  the  ruin  of  the  colonies, 
was  never  anticipated  or  seen  to 
be  possible  as  a  consequence  of  the 
great  act.  It  was  fondly  believed 
that  as  soon  as  planters  and  others 
should  be  supplied  with  a  money 
capital  in  place  of  a  property  in 
humatL  bodies,  they  would  get 
labour  for  wages  instead  of  by 
coercion,  and  the  work  of  their 
estates  or  businesses  would  go  on 
the  same  as  before.  But  i  the 
British  Legislature  meant  this,  the 
negroes  meant  nothing  of  the  sort. 
The  wants,  natural  and  artificial, 
which  force  white  men  to  work  in 
cold  and  temperate  climates,  did 
not  operate  upon  blacks  in  the 
tropics ;  they  could  supply  all  the 
wants  that  they  felt  without  la- 
bouring, or  by  labouring  very  little ; 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
estimated  cost  was  by  far  below 
the  real  cost,  that  for  years  our 
colonies  were  in  large  proportion 
unproductive,  and  the  national 
wealth  proved  to  have  been  im- 
mensely and  for  long  decreased 
through  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  We  cite  this  instance,  not 
to  take  from  the  greatness  of  the 
sentiment  which  effected  the  libera- 
tion, but  to  show  that  even  well- 
doing may  be  very  costly,  and  that 
a  nation  zealous  of  good  works 
must  in  no  wise  neglect  the  nation- 
al substance  which  forms  the  sinews 
of  good  works  as  well  as  of  war. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that,  if 
measures  which  manifestly  are 
righteous  and  beneficent  cost 
much,  and  tend  (especially  In  bad 
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times)  to  depress  us,  we  ought  to 
be  strictly  careful  about  doing 
sentimental  acts,  the  virtue  of 
which  is  disputable,  while  the  cost 
is  certainly  great.  We  have  of 
late  years  indulged  ourselves  with- 
out much  caution  in  acts  no  doubt 
intended  to  be  beneficent  and  gen- 
erous, but  which  have  proved  to 
be  very  costly  without  doing  any 
good.  These  are  without  question 
among  the  causes  of  the  present 
hard  times.  We  have  not  avail- 
ed ourselves  of  the  opportunities 
which  wise  policy  or  fortune  put 
in  our  way,  and  we  have  in  very 
reckless  fashion  thrown  away  our 
rights  and  our  dependencies.  A 
most  miserable  retrospect  comes 
into  view  when  we  turn  back  to- 
wards our  proceedings  with  regard 
to  the  Transvaal.  We  had  acquired, 
certainly  without  fraud  or  injustice, 
this  territory,  and  might  most  un- 
doubtedly have  kept  it.  Had  we 
kept  it,  it  would  have  furnished 
at  once  an  outlet  for  a  certain 
number  of  our  increasing  popula- 
tion, and  established  valuable  trad- 
ing stations  and  a  theatre  for  the 
employment  of  British  capital, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  should 
have  acquired  the  power  of  pro- 
tecting  and  improving  the  con- 
dition of  those  whom  we  take  to 
be  the  original  inhabitants.  We 
chose  to  forego  those  advantages 
and  to  make  away  with  the  terri- 
tory.  Can  we  wonder,  if  we  do 
such  ill  -  advised  things,  that  we 
have  to  submit  to  their  natural 
consequence — a  sad  array  of  un- 
employed workmen  at  home? 

Moreover,  it  was  not  only  that 
we  parted  with  a  valuable  posses- 
sion which  we  might  fairly  and 
profitably  have  kept ;  we  suffered 
ourselves  to  be  dispossessed  under 
circumstances  the  most  humiliat- 
ing and  discreditable  to  us.  We 
tamely  accepted  defeat,  we  allowed 
our  troops  and  our  settlers  to  be 


murdered  without  taking  any  ven- 
geance for  their  deaths,  and  we 
endured  the  almost  immediate 
breach  of  the  convention  which 
was  manufactured  to  be  paraded 
as  some  result  of  our  poltroonery ; 
while  the  Boers  at  their  meetings 
for  business  of  State  publicly  in- 
sulted us.  By  this  unwise  conduct, 
we,  a  nation  who  subsist  and  have 
hitherto  prospered  on  our  reputa- 
tion, suffered  our  reputation  to  be 
tarnished,  and  underwent  degrada- 
tion in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  respect  us, 
and  to  value  our  friendship  and 
commercial  intercourse.  It  was  not 
long  before  we  were  forced  to  see 
the  mischiefs  which  we  had  created 
by  debasing  ourselves;  and  the  pres- 
sure which  our  people  are  feeling  to- 
day is  no  doubt  traceable  to  evils 
which  grew  out  of  that  folly. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  dispute 
as  to  what  animated  Arabi  Pacha 
to  contend  with  us  on  Egyptian 
soil.  It  was  clearly  our  pusillan- 
imous behaviour  in  the  Transvaal. 
He  calculated  on  our  behaving 
with  equal  recreancy  in  face  of  his 
rebellious  troops,  and  opposed  us 
in  a  manner  which  has  resulted  in 
the  heavy  expenses  which  we  have 
had  to  pay  and  are  still  paying  for 
Egyptian  wars.  The  expenses,  in 
fact,  resulted  from  this  temerity  of 
Arabi's  which  we  had  so  unwisely 
cultivated ;  but  all  of  them  did 
not  necessarily  result  from  Arabi's 
attitude.  The  conduct  of  our  af- 
fairs in  Eg3rpt  was  marked  by  as 
conspicuous  a  lack  of  prudence, 
and  as  damning  an  incapacity,  as 
ever  sullied  the  good  name  of  a 
nation  claiming  to  be  great.  What- 
ever the  character  or  object  of  our 
intervention  in  Egypt  may  have 
been — and  we  declare  ourselves 
utterly  unable  to  say  what  they 
were  —  that  intervention  cost  us 
millions  of  money,  and  is  the  main 
cause  why  we    are    paying  war- 
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taxes  to-day  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace.  Though  it  be  contended  that 
our  Egyptian  expeditions,  however 
disastrous  they  may  have  been,  or 
whatever  slaughter  they  may  have 
involved,  were  undertaken  in  the 
interests  of  justice  and  peace,  that 
argument  only  helps  the  demonstra- 
tion which  we  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish—  namely,  that  philanthropic 
undertakings  cost  money  directly 
and  indirectly. 

It  is  a  fair  question,  when  we 
are  discussing  our  condition,  and 
the  many  symptoms  which  seem  to 
point  towards  change.  What  ought 
our  Government  or  our  people  to 
do  or  to  refrain  from  doing  under 
the  circumstances?  The  answer 
can  be  given  in  only  general  terms, 
but  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
be  in  most  cases  applicable.  Our 
want  is  that  peaceful  occupation 
should  be  found  for  our  population, 
so  that  they  may  be  contented  and 
prosperous,  while  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  their  neighbours ;  also 
that,  until  we  may  have  passed 
the  crisis  of  the  inertion  which 
now  prevails,  we  have  a  care  how 
we  impoverish  ourselves  either  by 
good  deeds  or  bad.  To  acquire  the 
right  to  do  romantic,  even  though 
benevolent,  exploits  on  a  large 
scale,  we  must  first  get  ourselves 
above  the  world — we  must  have 
means  to  spare.  And,  as  a  method 
of  bringing  back  some  of  our  van- 
ished wealth,  we  should  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  restore  confi- 
dence between  employers  and  em- 
ployed; and  we  should  certainly 
promote  the  undertaking  of  need- 
ful and  useful  works.    Our  reputa- 


tion abroad  ought  to  be  carefully 
upheld,  and  must  not  be  suffered 
to  decline  through  any  mistaken 
fancies  about  self-effacement.  With 
a  constantly  increasing  population, 
we  cannot  afford  to  give  away  ter- 
ritory or  to  refuse  to  utilise  ac- 
quisitions which  may  have  been 
honestly  made.  We  ought,  while 
the  world  is  quiet,  to  stimulate 
emigration  to  our  plantations,  and 
to  cultivate  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  all  the  colonies  that  we  have 
established.  The  tendency  of  the 
great  wave  of  education  which  we 
have  set  so  energetically  flowing, 
is  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  those 
classes  which  have  hitherto  been 
uneducated,  and  to  create  among 
them  a  repugnance  to  manual  la- 
bour :  this  tendency,  which  is  a 
ruinous  and  absurd  one,  ought  to 
be  counteracted.  It  is  worth  some 
pains  to  put  this  right,  because  the 
world  will  never  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  hard  work ;  and  the 
object  of  education,  in  a  general 
sense,  is  to  inform  and  elevate  the 
mind,  not  to  pamper  and  emascu- 
late the  body. 

Before  the  fact  nobody  would 
have  pronounced  a  calm  world  as 
likely  to  produce  widespread  dis- 
content ;  nevertheless,  now  that 
the  world  is  calm,  the  sounds 
of  discontent  come  from  every 
quarter.  A  great  deal  of  this 
discontent  is  artificial,  and  fo- 
mented by  people  who  hope  to 
gain  thereby.  He  who  wishes 
well  to  the  commonwealth  will  at 
such  a  time  as  the  present  do  his 
best  to  discountenance  unreason- 
able repining. 


PERPLEXING  PACTS  REGARDING  EMPLOYMENT. 


We  can  imagine  two  schools  of 
antiquaries  having,  a  century  or 
two  hence,  some  brisk  disputing 
about  the  condition  of  British  sea- 
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men  towards  the  end  of  this  nine- 
teenth century.  One  side  may 
maintain  that  sailors  were  sub- 
jected to  much  suffering  through 
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loss  of  employment,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  decline  of  commerce, 
the  proof  of  which  will  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  they  were 
wandering  in  crowds  about  the 
streets  of  seaport  towns,  appealing 
to  the  authorities  against  their 
enforced  idleness  and  their  strait- 
ened circumstances,  holding  meet- 
ings to  protest,  claiming  the  help 
of  the  press,  and  endeavouring  to  ' 
interest  philanthropic  individuals 
in  their  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  maintained,  and  demon- 
strated from  documents,  that  so 
far  was  the  British  seaman  from 
adversity  at  the  time  stated,  that 
he  allowed  foreigners  to  man  some 
of  our  finest  ^ips,  rather  than 
abate  one  fraction  of  the  wages 
which  he  thought  to  be  his  due,  or 
than  submit  himself  to  the  disci- 
pline so  necessary  to  be  observed 
on  shipboard. 

The  disputants  on  both  sides 
would  be  right.  They  would  pro- 
bably be  quite  unable  to  conceive 
how  they  could  both  be  so;  and 
no  marvel  either,  since  we  who  are 
living  among  the  circumstances 
to  which  they  must  refer,  cannot 
understand  how  such  contradictory 
revelations  can  both  be  true. 

We  give  to  foreigners  employ- 
ment while  we  let  our  countrymen 
starve,  is  the  reproach  that  is 
levelled  at  us;  but  when  inquiry 
is  made  into  the  matter,  it  appears 
that  the  employer  is  driven,  against 
his  inclination,  to  seek  for  mariners 
in  foreign  markets,  because  Britons, 
1st,  demand  higher  wages  than  can 
profitably  be  paid;  2d,  are  tire- 
some and  unmanageable.  But 
exorbitant  demands  and  wilful 
conduct  are  generally  the  effects 
of  steady  prosperity.  "  Fat  and 
saucy  "  is  a  proverbial  expression. 
How  can  we  reconcile  sauciness 
with  such  misery  as  not  long  since 
our  sailors  were  said  to  be  groaning 
under  1 


The  answer  is,  that  our  starving 
seamen  would  probably  be  only 
too  glad,  while  under  the  pressure 
of  adversity,  to  take  reasonable,  or 
even  low  wages,  and  to  be  obedi- 
ent, if  only  on  any  terms  they 
could  get  work.  But  vacant 
places  cannot  be  found  for  them 
in  the  moment  when  they  find  that 
they  must  yield  to  necessity.  Dur- 
ing a  previous  state  of  things 
foreigners  found  their  way  into 
our  vessels,  and  these  cannot  be 
displaced  on  a  sudden.  English 
sailors,  blind  to  the  sad  conse- 
quences of  their  conduct,  persisted 
in  behaving  themselves  frowardly, 
until  the  owners  were  constrained 
to  look  abroad  for  help  ;  now  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  mend 
their  ways,  the  door  is  for  a  time 
shut  against  them.  Their  view  of 
the  state  of  things,  no  doubt^  is 
that  ship-owners  are  encouraging 
foreigners  to  come  and  take  the 
bread  out  of  their  (the  sailors^) 
mouths — and  this  as  if  the  owners' 
resort  to  the  foreign  hands  were  a 
mere  wanton,  malignant  practice, 
adopted  to  wrong  the  hard-work- 
ing, honest,  highly  skilled  British 
tar.  But  it  is  certainly  no  cruel 
caprice.  The  owners  are,  no  doubt, 
satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Briton  as  a  seaman;  and  they 
would  not  deprive  themselves  of 
his  services  if  he  had  not  himself 
made  the  employment  of  him  in- 
convenient and  dangerous.  He 
has  had  to  learn  the  disagreeable 
lesson  that  if  he,  by  ill-advised 
conduct  when  engaged,  makes  him- 
self a  thorn  in  the  side  of  his 
employer,  the  latter  has  in  his 
hands  a  remedy  to  which,  sooner 
or  later,  he  will  have  recourse,  and 
the  operation  of  which  is  a  severe 
infliction,  and  one  not  easily  or 
quickly  to  be  remedied.  Before, 
therefore,  forlorn  Jack  sends  up 
to  the  skies  his  sad  complaint  that 
"  no  man  hath  hired ''  him,  let  him 
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consider  whether,  i^hen  he  was  in 
full  work,  he  troubled  himself  much 
about  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
man  from  whom  he  derived  his 
wages.  If  he  finds  that  he,  in  his 
rdle  of  free-bom,  independent  oper- 
ative, has  been  over-exacting,  or  has 
allowed  himself  to  lean  too  much 
towards  swagger  and  disputation, 
he  should  at  once  make  up  his 
mind  to  moderate  his  demands  and 
his  style.  After  some  perseverance 
in  a  reformed  course,  he  will  no 
doubt  recover  his  birthright,  and 
supersede  the  intrusive  foreigner. 

We  have  offered  what,  from  the 
testimony  which  we  have  been 
able  to  procure,  appears  to  be  the 
real  explanation  of  the  sailors'  ad- 
versity. At  the  same  time,  we  are 
well  aware  that  there  are  many 
cases  which  our  explanation  will 
not  solve — which  proceed  so  much 
from  prejudice,  or  obstinacy,  or 
caprice,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  give  a  rational  account  of  them. 
We  recollect  a  time,  not  very  re- 
mote, when  ladies  found  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  get  maids :  at  this 
very  time  columns  of  newspapers 
were  filled  with  complaints  of  dis- 
tressed needle  -  women,  dressmak- 
ers, and  milliners,  on  whose  behalf 
the  charitable  public  was  appealed 
to.  Not  a  few  lookers-on,  appre- 
ciating the  state  of  things,  set 
forth  the  facts  in  the  newspapers, 
and  showed  how  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  ill-paid  or  unemployed  might 
assuage  their  wants.  But  preach- 
ing was  of  no  use.  There  was  at 
that  time  a  strong  feeling  against 
domestic  service,  and  a  great  deal 
of  privation  was  borne  rather  than 
take  places  in  ladies'  households. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  inexorable 
logic  of  facts  in  time  wore  out  the 
silly  sentiment;  but,  until  time 
had  been  allowed  to  bring  about 
his  revenges,  it  was  useless  to 
reason  with  the  poor  creatures 
who  were  suffering. 


There  is  an  item  in  our  contra- 
dictory state  of  things  which  has, 
we  confess,  often  caused  us  some 
perplexity.  It  is  the  very  fre- 
quent employment  of  Germans  as 
waiters  in  English  hotels  and 
places  of  entertainment.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  strange  that  while 
there  is  a  very  sad  cry  of  the  un- 
employed to  be  heard  here,  we 
should  be  readily  employing  for- 
eigners in  work  which  our  own 
people  might  do  as  well.  To  fall 
back  upon  Germany  for  carpet 
duties  when  our  population  was 
finding  harder  and  more  congenial 
work  in  making  railways  and 
canals,  in  shipbuilding,  in  manu- 
factures, and  in  grand  commercial 
enterprises,  was  convenient  and 
fair ;  but  now  that  so  many  Eng- 
lishmen want  bread,  one  does  not 
see  why  indoor  berths  should  be 
given  to  foreigners.  We  much 
fear  that  similar  causes  must  have 
brought  the  foreigner  into  hotels 
and  into  ships.  During  the  pros- 
perous period  when  our  revenue 
was  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  it  is  to  be  apprehended 
that  waiters  as  well  as  sailors 
waxed  fat  and  kicked.  The  Ger- 
man came  in  as  an  alternative  to 
impracticable  pantlers  and  draw- 
ers, and  cannot  now  be  summarily 
got  rid  of.  This  point — the  time 
that  it  takes  to  recover  lost 
ground  when  opportunities  have 
been  wantonly  neglected — will  im- 
press all  those  workers  who  are 
wise.  The  bad  condition  which 
they  create  for  themselves  must 
endure  for  long  after  they  have 
repented  of  their  stiff-neckedness, 
and  would  be  glad  to  get  their  old 
work  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  number  of  women  who  have 
entered  the  different  fields  of  la- 
bour must  be  one  cause  why  la- 
bour is  redundant  with  us.  The 
gentler  sex  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  undertake  such  duties  as 
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they  could  fulfil;  but  the  time 
they  chose  — just  when  employ- 
ment in  many  lines  was  becoming 
sctu'ce — seems  to  have  been  un- 
fortunate. The  labourers  are 
many  and  the  harvest  is  small. 
We  hardly  know  what  to  pray  for, 
except  that  peaceful  enterprises 
may  be  set  going  so  as  to  keep 
idle  hands  out  of  mischief.  Is 
this  favourable  opportunity  being 
seized  for  manning  her  Majesty's 
services  with  the  able-bodied,  mar 
ture,  and  respectable?  It  ought 
to  be ;  for  although  our  hearts  are 
all  towards  peace  for  the  present, 


there  are,  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  influences  about,  which 
make  for  war,  and  which  may  force 
us  into  strife  with  some  sudden- 
ness. However  smooth  the  sur- 
face of  things  may  look,  it  would 
be  well  to  secure  for  the  public 
service  a  levy  of  broad-chested, 
full-grown,  lusty  men  while  they 
are  to  be  had.  If  they  are  not 
wanted  for  active  service,  so  much 
the  better ;  if  they  are,  it  will  be 
a  grand  satisfaction  that  our  ships 
and  battalions  are  manned  with 
the  best. 


OUGHT   WE   NOT   TO   SPREAD   OURSELVES? 


It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that, 
if  a  calm  like  the  present  should 
endure  for  any  time  in  the  world, 
the  attention  of  this  country  must 
be  drawn  more  and  more  to- 
wards emigration.  There  are  as 
yet  extensive  regions,  both  British 
and  foreign,  where  settlers  are 
greatly  wanted,  and  where  the 
means  of  living  are  assured  to 
healthy  energetic  persons.  It 
ought  to  be  at  the  present  time 
a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  to 
us  that  the  colonising  disposition 
and  the  nautical  aptitude  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
past,  has  led  to  the  provision  of 
convenient  refuges  for  the  redund- 
ant population  which  must  swarm 
from  the  parent  hive.  There  is  a 
natural  repugnance,  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  unkindly  spoken  of, 
to  quitting  the  shores  of  the  old 
country  and  committing  household 
gods  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a  far 
land.  But  stronger  than  this  re- 
pugnance must  be  the  pressure  of 
over-population — a  pressure  which 
in  many  a  former  age  has  precip- 
itated irruptions  and  expeditions 
into  untried  regions.  Hopefully 
or  with  "longing  lingering  looks 


behind,''  some  of  us  must  take  the 
plunge  into  "  pastures  new."  We 
have  in  these  days  at  least  the 
consolation  that  if  we  change  our 
locality,  we  need  not  go  where  sen- 
timent, or  custom,  or  the  law  of 
the  land,  differs  materiallv  from 
that  under  which  we  have  grown 
up.  We  may  go  to  the  antipodes 
and  yet  find  a  little  England. 

Ought  not,  then,  the  word  to  be 
given  by  those  who  can  influence 
the  many,  to  spread  ourselves,  in 
obedience  to  the  irresistible  law? 
Accurate  information  might  be 
made  available  as  to  the  climates, 
requirements,  and  modes  of  life 
in  different  new  countries;  and 
intending  settlers  should  receive 
much  sympathy  and  material  as- 
sistance from  those  who  remain 
behind.  When  the  diflficulties 
arose  last  winter  about  the  unem- 
ployed, it  seemed  to  us  that  much 
greater  advantage  might  have  been 
taken  than  was  taken  to  stimu- 
late those  fitted  for  the  change  to 
emigrate.  It  can  hardly  be  mat- 
ter of  difficulty  in  these  days  to 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  de- 
pressed and  unemployed  what  plan- 
tations are  most  suitable  for  par- 
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ticular  kinds  of  ability,  where 
artisans'  labour  is  wanted  and  is 
likely  to  succeed,  where  agricul- 
tural, and  where  good  thews  and 
sinews  for  rough  work  will  be 
welcomed.  There  may  also  be 
means  afforded  of  procuring  infor- 
mation regarding  the  climate  and 
requirements  of  any  place  to  which 
a  workman  may  be  disposed  to 
emigrate.  Then,  if  some  of  the 
numerous  charitable  societies  will 
give  a  little  aid  to  buy  a  proper 
outfit,  and  to  secure  that  there 
shall  be  a  small  sum  in  hand  on 
landing,  many  of  those  who  are 
enduring  a  hard  time  here  might 
be  enabled  to  find  comparative 
prosperity  under  another  sky.  We 
write  this,  not  in  ignorance  that 
already  means  exist  for  promoting 
emigration,  but  under  the  belief 
that  the  means  are  not  made 
known,  and  the  plan  of  emigra- 
tion made  attractive,  among  the 
classes  whom  we  wish  to  benefit. 
Lectures  on  the  subject  might 
do  much,  and  notices  distributed 
through  clubs  and  reading-rooms 
would  tend  to  keep  this  resource 
always  before  men's  minds,  so 
that  they  might  at  least  know  of 
some  aid  to  turn  to  in  troublous 
times.  The  more  we  are  able  to 
continue  the  reign  of  peace,  the 
more  assuredly  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  spread  ourselves  over 
the  earth.  But  in  order  to  make 
the  migratory  movements  popular, 
there  should   be  very  few  disap- 


pointments, very  few  returns  home 
of  settlers  who  report  that  their 
expedition  was  a  mistake,  and 
that  others  should  not  follow  in 
their  footsteps.  And  these  dis- 
appointments might  be  obviated 
if,  before  <*  taking  the  plunge," 
workmen  could  be  well  and  sound- 
ly guided  as  to  the  choice  of  their 
new  homes,  and  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  beginning  their  new 
lives.  1  It  is  a  scandalous  thing 
that,  while  we  possess  half -peopled 
colonies  where  our  tongue  is 
spoken  and  British  law  and  Brit- 
ish ideas  prevail,  decent  men 
should  be  left  to  roam  the  streets 
of  our  towns  by  thousands,  com- 
plaining that,  though  they  don't 
want  charity  but  only  fair  employ- 
ment, the  employment  is  not  pro- 
curable. It  is  high  time  that  this 
subject  were  receiving  anxious 
attention. 

We  suppose — we  have  no  doubt 
— that  there  are  Socialists  taking 
a  higher  view  of  their  persuasion 
than  that  it  simply  teaches  them 
to  agitate  and  inflame,  who  now 
and  then  survey  the  results  at- 
tained by  Socialism  during  the 
past  decade.  Those  who  do  so  can 
find  very  little  on  which  to  congrat- 
ulate themselves  and  each  other. 
They  see  employment  becoming 
continually  more  difficult  to  pro- 
cure. Idle  hands  in  the  market 
mean  a  lowering  of  wages.  Their 
great  aim  has  been  to  raise  wages. 
But  they  have  so  taken  their  mea- 


^  We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  announce  some  good  news  of  which  we  were  not 
aware  when  the  text  waa  written — viz.,  on  and  after  the  11th  October,  general 
information  will  be  procurable  at  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office,  31  Broad- 
way, Westminster.  The  Home  Government  does  not  assist  emigrants,  but 
certain  colonies  do,  and  on  this  subject  the  latest-known  particulars  will  be 
conmiunicated  at  the  office  above  named.  Cost  and  opportunity  of  proceeding 
to  the  different  colonies  may  there  be  accurately  ascertained,  together  with  the 
rates  of  wages,  prices  of  provisions,  rents,  climates,  &c.  We  think  the  new 
arrangement  likely  to  prove  a  great  boon  to  intending  emigrants ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  notice  of  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  will  be  sent  to  work- 
men's clubs,  reading-rooms,  iustitutes,  &c.  A  more  detailed  notice  than  we  are 
able  to  give  here  will  be  found  in  the  '  Daily  News  *  of  31st  August 
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sures  that  they  have  produced,  or 
helped  to  produce,  an  aggravation 
of  the  complaint  which  they  set 
themselves  to  reform.  Oauses  be- 
yond their  control  have  no  doubt 
been  at  work  to  create  a  gener- 
al depression  in  business.  They 
nevertheless  have,  by  strikes,  by 
hostile  obstruction,  by  continual 
agitation  and  accusation,  discour- 
aged capitalists,  reduced  enterprise, 
and  so  thrown  hundreds  of  their  fel- 
lows out  of  work — ^in  other  words, 
they  have  been  indirectly  instru- 
mental in  lowering  wages.  To  all 
Socialists  this  must  be  an  unsatis- 
factory result;  but  to  reflecting 
Socialists  it  must  suggest  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  meUiods  which 
their  body  have  been  using.  They 
cannot,  we  believe,  claim  to  have 
benefited  the  working  classes  in 
any  degree.  We  have  already 
granted  them  the  objection  that 
they  have  been  working  in  very 
unfavourable  times:  but  then  we 
add  that  their  proceedings  have 
tended  to  aggravate,  not  to  di- 
minish, the  pressure  of  the  time ; 
and  that  the  workman,  left  alone, 
would  have  borne  that  pressure 
far  better  than  he  has  with  all 
their  nursing. 

Socialists  who  do  not  follow 
agitation  as  a  trade,  may  reason- 
ably  take    exception    to    courses 


which  debar  them  from,  rather 
than  approximate  them  to,  the  ob- 
ject they  have  in  view.  As  to 
what  they  should  do  instead,  we, 
who  are  not  believers  in  Socialistic 
doctrines,  are  wholly  unable  to 
advise  them.  We  only  point  out 
that  so  far  they  have  utterly  failed. 
What  appears  to  us  the  most  con- 
vincing t^t  of  what  is  fair  between 
capital  and  labour  is  the  resort  to 
co-operative  establishments,  which 
were  some  years  ago  in  great  fa- 
vour. These  institutions  cannot 
fail  to  show  to  their  members  both 
sides  of  the  question — the  work- 
man's side  and  the  master's  side, 
for  each  member  must  be  both 
workman  and  master.  They  would 
seem  to  be  the  obvious  and  correc- 
tive resource  where  it  is  suspected 
that  secret  profits  can  be  made 
out  of  a  business  to  gorge  employ- 
ers with  riches,  while  the  employed 
are  grudged  a  fair  price  for  their 
labour.  Under  the  co-operative 
system  the  whole  profits,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  will  be  known 
to,  and  will  belong  to,  the  workers. 
What  we  wish  to  impress  upon 
reflecting  Socialists  is,  that  up  to 
this  present  time  their  efforts  have 
produced  no  material  advantage. 
They  have  only  made  workmen 
discontented,  and  bitterly  divided 
classes  of  the  community. 
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The  stranger  who  from  the 
summit  of  Blackford  Hill  gazes 
across  green  strath  and  winding 
river  and  autumn-tinted  woods  to 
the  distant  Ben  Lomond  and  Ben 
Ledi,  is  astonished  by  the  wonder- 
ful variety  and  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. No  fairer  scene  had  Mar- 
mion  surveyed  ;  (the  magic  light  of 
an  incomparable  imagination  falls 
here  as  elsewhere  !)  and  many  who 
have  gone  further  afield  than  Mar- 
mion  are  ready  to  admit  that  it  is 
not  easily  rivalled.  The  capital 
itself  and  its  immediate  surround- 
ings can  be  studied  to  better  ad- 
vantage from  this  than  from  any 
other  coign  of  vantage  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Arthur's  Seat, 
with  the  long  buttress  of  Salis- 
bury Crag,  stands  directly  before 
us.  A  mile  or  so  to  the  west 
the  Castle  crowns  the  rocky  ridge 
which  rises  from  Holyrood  to  St 
Giles',  and  on  which  old  Edinburgh 
was  built.  Beyond  the  spires  of 
church  and  citadel  stretch  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Forth  and  the  low 
shores  of  Fife.  In  the  mid  dis- 
tance lies  the  rocky  island  of  Inch- 
keith ;  and  with  a  field-glass  the 
masts  of  the  merchant  navy  riding 
in  the  roads  of  Leith  (where  Win- 
ter's fleet  lay  during  the  famous 
siege)  may  be  singled  out — one  by 
one.  The  level  plain  between  us 
and  the  city  —  the  arena,  as  it 
were,  of  a  spacious  amphitheatre 
— is  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
eminences  more  or  less  command- 
ing,— the  Castle  Rock,  the  Calton 
Hill,  Arthur's  Seat,  the  heights 
of  Blackford,  Craiglockhart,  and 
Corstorphine.     Directly  behind  us 


lies  the  deep  glen  of  the  Hermitage, 
with  its  rich  sweep  of  autumnal 
woods;  while  still  further  to  the 
south  the  graceful  line  of  the 
Pentlands  rises  sharply  and  pic- 
turesquely above  the  pastoral  hills 
of  Braid. 

It  is  not  less  than  three  miles 
from  Blackford  to  the  Castle  Hill ; 
but  the  whole  intervening  space 
has  now  been  built  over — much  of 
it  within  the  memory  of  middle- 
aged  men.  The  squalid  and 
densely  populated  "  closes "  that 
surround  the  Grassmarket  and 
the  Greyfriars  are  succeeded  by 
stately  crescents  and  spacious 
squares,  and  these  again  by  the 
sumptuous  villas  of  the  lawyers 
and  merchants  of  the  prosperous 
capital  of  the  north. 

The  Edinburgh  that  Lethington 
knew  as  a  lad — the  Edinburgh  of 
1545  or  of  1550 — was  contracted 
within  narrow  limits.  It  occupied 
the  back  of  the  ridge  between 
the  Castle  and  Holyrood,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  between 
the  Castle  and  the  Ketherbow ; 
for  at  that  time  the  Canongate, 
which  continued  the  High  Street 
to  the  palace  of  Mary  Stuart, 
formed  a  separate  burgh.  On  the 
north  no  fortified  line  of  wall  was 
needed, — the  deep  dip  into  the 
Nor'  Loch  being  sufficient  protec- 
tion for  the  lofty  buildings  which 
were  there  crowded  along  the  brink 
of  a  wellnigh  impassable  ravine. 

Outside  the  city  wall  to  the 
south,  there  was  little  building  of 
any  kind.  The  district  was  sparse- 
ly peopled.  There  were  one  or  two 
chapels  or  religious  houses;  some 
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sort  of  provisional  shelter  on  the 
Boroughmuir  for  those  smitten  by 
leprosy  or  the  plague  ;  a  hamlet  of 
rustics  beside  St  Roque;  the  strong 
castle  of  the  Napiers  of  Merchi- 
ston,  and  the  mansion  of  the 
Lairds  of  Braid.  A  dense  forest 
of  oak  had  at  one  time  clothed 
the  gentle  slopes  that  lie  be- 
tween Merchiston  and  the  Pent- 
lands — "a  field  spacious  and  de- 
lightful by  the  shade  of  many 
stately  and  aged  oaks ; "  but  the 
forest  had  been  gradually  thinned 
out ;  much  of  the  timber  had  been 
used  for  the  construction  of  booths 
and  galleries  in  the  city ;  and  the 
wild  •  creatures  who  had  haunted 
the  sylvan  glades  of  Blackford  and 
Braid  had  been  driven  back  upon 
the  valley  of  the  Tweed  and  the 
moors  and  marshes  of  the  Upper 
Ward. 

The  French  called  the  city  Lisle- 
bourg — a  name  which  now  seems 
hardly  appropriate.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  however,  Edin- 
burgh was  nearly  surrounded  by 
water.  The  Nor'  Loch  and  the 
marshes  of  the  Boroughmuir  have 
been  drained  ;  but  the  picturesque 
slopes  of  Arthur's  Seat  still  rise 
from  the  reedy  margin  of  lakes 
where  the  ousel  and  the  moor-hen 
breed. 

The  edge  of  the  ridge  on  which 
the  buildings  of  Old  Edinburgh 
were  piled  is  nowhere  more  than 
a  few  yards  wide.  The  main 
thoroughfare  occupied  this  narrow 
arete.  The  steep  and  often  pre- 
cipitous "closes"  which  join  the 
High  Street  and  Canongate  at  right 
angles,  and  constitute  the  most  no- 
table feature  of  the  old  town,  take 
their  character  from  the  lie  of  the 
ground  which  they  occupy.  They 
form  a  series  of  stairs  or  ladders, 
on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  leading 
straight  from  the  level  and  open 
country  below  to  the  central 
thoroughfare.     In  this  main  thor- 


oughfare the  whole  public  life  of 
the  city  was  concentrated.     Here 
was  the  great  Collegiate  Church  of 
St  Giles, — here  the  market-places 
(the  Tron  and  the  butter  Tron),  the 
Cross,  the  Parliament  House,  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  the  dwellings  of 
the  great  nobles  and  lawyers  and 
merchants  and  ecclesiastics.     The 
population  of   the  capital  at  this 
time  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
40,000  souls ;  but  it  was  crowded 
into  a  space  where  at  the  present 
day  it  would  be  difficult  to  accom- 
modate one-half  the  number.    The 
whole  length  of  the  High  Street 
from  the  Castle  to  the  Tron  is  only 
800   yards;    from   the    Castle  to 
Holyrood   not   more    than     1400. 
The  capital  was  thus  as  populous  as 
an  ant-hill ;  and  from  morning  to 
night  the  main  street  at  least  must 
have  presented  a  busy  and  stirring 
scene — a  scene  which  no  doubt  re- 
minded the  Flemish  trader  of  the 
turbulent  burgher  life  of  the  great 
cities  of  his  native  land, — of  Ghent 
and  Antwerp  and  Bruges.      Much 
of  the  business  was  transacted  in  the 
open  air;  the  "closes,"  each  shut  off 
by  its  gate  from  the  High  Street, 
were  so  narrow  that  neighbours  sit- 
ting at  door  or  window  could  con- 
verse  across   the  footpath.      The 
ferment  of  this   excited  and  ani- 
mated life,  favourable  as  it  was  to 
the  growth  of  a  somewhat  turbulent 
democratic  sentiment,  must  have 
been   highly   contagious.      Priests 
and    nobles    and   tradesmen    and 
caddies  jostled  one  another  on  the 
"  causey."     They  met  in  the  great 
cathedral  at  the  solemn  functions 
of  the  Church ;  they  bartered  and 
trafficked  in    the    roadway  ;    the 
women   sat  and   gossiped   on  the 
outside    stairs   of   the   houses,  or 
along  the  open  galleries  ;  no  crim- 
inal was  taken  to  the  Tolbooth  or 
hanged  at  the  Cross,  no  troop  of 
retainers   wearing    the    livery   of 
Douglas  or  Hamilton  entered  the 
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gates,  no  sermon  was  preached  in 
St  Giles'  or  speech  made  to  the  Par- 
liaroent)  without  the  whole  com- 
munity being  forthwith  apprised 
of  what  had  taken  place.  The 
*' rascal  multitude"  of  the  capital 
was  alternately  abused  by  courtly 
Churchman  and  uncourtly  Re- 
former ;  and  the  impulsiveness 
which  led  them  to  side  now  with 
the  one  faction  and  now  with  the 
other,  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
feverish  conditions  of  the  life  they 
led.  Brought  daily  together  into 
intimate  contact,  each  craftsman 
was  known  by  headmark  to  every 
other.  All  public  acts,  all  political 
and  municipal  duties,  were  trans- 
acted under  a  fierce  blaze  of  light, 
which  excited  and  stimulated  the 
entire  society.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  at  not  unfrequent  in- 
tervals, when  heated  by  zeal  or 
blinded  by  panic,  they  sallied  out, 
master  and  man,  like  a  swarm  of 
angry  bees.^ 

Of  this  stirring  and  crowded 
life,  and  of  the  influence  it  exer- 
cised on  the  nation  at  large,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  here- 
after; in  the  meantime  we  must 
try  to  realise  with  some  distinct- 
ness the  condition  of  provincial 
Scotland,  the  Scotland  that  lay 
outside  the  walls  of  the  capital, 
about  the  time  when  William 
Maitland  left  the  family  nest  to 
try   his   fortune   at   Court.      The 


country  everywhere  was  thinly 
peopled;  the  whole  population  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury did  not  probably  exceed 
600,000  souls.  The  estimate  is 
approximate  only;  there  are  no 
statistics  which  can  be  implicitly 
trusted.  For  a  nation  which  was 
forced  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
European  politics  of  the  age,  the 
number  seems  to  us  insignificant ; 
but,  with  our  "  teeming  millions,'' 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  influ- 
ence of  a  nation  does  not  neces- 
sarily depend  on  its  numerical 
superiority.  Athens,  in  her  prime, 
had  only  350,000  citizens ;  the 
population  of  Judea  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  million  and  a  quarter. 
Before  the  War  of  the  Succession, 
which  placed  Robert  Bruce  on  the 
throne,  the  population  of  Scotland 
had  probably  been  as  great  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  Mary's 
reign  ;  but  three  centuries  of 
bloody  wars  and  disastrous  feuds 
had  effectually  arrested  the  natural 
growth.  During  the  forty  years 
of  comparative  tranquillity  which 
followed  there  was  a  rapid  rise. 
Because  of  the  long  truce,  as 
Buchanan  observes  of  an  earlier 
pause  in  the  slaughter,  "  there 
were  more  young  men  in  the  coun- 
try." When  James  VI.  ascended 
the  English  throne  in  1603,  his 
Scottish  subjects  numbered  about 
a  million. 


^  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  who  was  in  Scotland  some  fifty  years  after  the  period 
of  which  I  am  writing,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  capital  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century :  "  Leaving  the  castle,  I  descended  lower  to 
the  city,  wherein  I  observed  the  fairest  and  goodliest  street  —  one-half  an 
English  mile  from  the  Castle  to  a  faire  port  which  they  called  the  Netherbow, 
and  from  that  port  the  street  which  they  call  the  Kenny-gate  is  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  more,  down  to  the  King's  Palace,  called  Holy -rood- house ;  the  buildings  on 
each  side  of  the  way  being  all  of  squared  stone,  five,  six,  and  seven  stories  high, 
and  many  by- lanes  and  closes  on  each  side  of  the  way,  wherein  are  gentlemen's 
houses,  much  fairer  than  the  buildings  in  the  high  street,  for  in  the  high  street 
the  marchants  and  tradesmen  do  dwell,  but  the  gentlemen  s  mansions  and  good- 
liest houses  Mre  obscurely  founded  in  the  aforesaid  lanes  ;  the  walls  are  eight  or 
ten  foote  thick,  exceeding  strong,  not  built  for  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month  or 
a  year ;  but  from  antiquity  to  posterity  for  many  ages. " 
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It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
raler  of  this  handful  of  people 
could  on  occasion  bring  20,000  or 
30,000  or  40,000  men  into  the 
field.  The  number  of  Scotsmen 
who  fought  at  Flodden  has  been 
possibly  overstated  by  our  earlier 
writers;  yet  there  seems  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  that  at  least  30,000 
men-at-arms  were  gathered  upon 
the  Boroughmuir.  But  when  we 
remember  that  every  man  and  boy 
between  sixteen  and  sixty  years 
of  age  was  liable  to  serve,  the 
difficulty  is  to  some  extent  re- 
moved. The  population  of  Scot- 
land, according  to  the  census  of 
1881,  slightly  exceeded  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half.  Of  this  number 
nearly  one  million  males  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty.  Assuming  that  the  popula- 
tion is  now  six  times  greater  than 
it  was  in  the  reign  of  James  IV., 
and  that  the  proportion  of  avail- 
able males  to  the  whole  population 
remains  about  the  same,  there  must 
have  been  in  1513  considerably 
upwards  of  100,000  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  On  a  grave  na- 
tional emergency,  and  when  the 
great  nobles  were  cordially  united, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  at  least  a 
third  of  this  number — 30,000  or 
40,000  more  or  less  disciplined 
retainers — may  have  followed  the 
king  to  the  field. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
social  and  political  observer,  the 
people  of  Scotland  during  the  six- 
teenth century  might  have  been 
roughly  classified  as  Borderers, 
Lowlanders,  and  Celts,  —  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Border  dales,  of 
the  Lowland  counties  along  the 
eastern  seaboard,  and  of  the  wild 
and  mountainous  districts.  High- 
land and  Island,  lying  behind  the 
chain  of  the  Grampians.  In  con- 
structing a  picture  of  the  Scotland 


of  Mary  Stuart  these  broad  lines 
of  demarcation  must  be  habitually 
recognised.  Impassable  marshes 
where  the  bittern  and  the  bustard 
lodged;  broad  meres  haunted  by 
water-fowl;  masses  of  primeval 
forest  from  which  the  wild  crea- 
tures of  the  chase — the  wolf,  the 
boar,  the  red-deer — had  not  yet 
been  driven;  a  scanty  strip  of 
arable  land  round  the  unfrequent 
hamlet,  and  a  considerable  breadth 
of  pastoral  country,  rising  through 
meadow  -  grass  and  bent  and 
heather,  to  the  stony  infertility  of 
the  surrounding  mountains ;  the 
splendid  and  imposing  houses  of 
the  religious  orders,  the  fortified 
castles  of  the  nobles,  the  wretched 
cabins  of  the  peasantry  ; — these 
were  common  to  each.  But  while 
among  the  wilds  of  Liddesdale  and 
Badenoch  the  people  were  An  a 
very  rudimentary  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion, were  not  yet  weaned  from 
the  savage  ways  of  their  ancestors, 
Fife  and  the  Lothians  were  com- 
paratively settled.  "  Fife  and  the 
Lothians  "  is  a  convenient  colloqui- 
al expression  much  in  use  at  the 
time;  but  "Fife  and  the  Lothians" 
really  represented  a  much  wider 
territorial  area — an  area  extending 
on  the  one  hand  to  Glasgow,  and 
on  the  other  to  Elgin  or  Aberdeen. 
Trade,  agriculture,  commerce;  his- 
torical, ecclesiastical,  and  legal 
culture;  the  amenities  of  social  and 
domestic  life;  the  political  forces 
which  determine  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment,— were  to  be  found  there, 
and  there  only.  The  capital,  the 
university  towns,  the  rising  burghs, 
the  thriving  seaports,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  **  inland  counties," 
from  which  the  outlaws  of  Athol 
and  Badenoch,  and  the  broken  men 
of  the  Border — "stark  mosstroop- 
ers and  arrant  thieves  "  —  were 
excluded  by  Act  of  Parliament.^ 


^  Marie  of  Lorraine,  the  Queen  of  James  V. ,  landing  at  Fife  Ness,  rode  to  St 
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Of  the  outlying  districts,  the 
Border  country  was  most  intimate- 
ly associated  with  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  time,  and  exercised  the 
most  direct  influence  upon  the 
course  of  events. 

The  rain-cloud  that  sweeps  the 
sides  of  Ettrick  Pen  helps  to  fill 
the  Tweed,  the  Annan,  and  the 
Esk  ;  and  the  configuration  of  the 
Border  dales  will  be  best  under- 
stood if  we  take  our  stand  on  one 
or  other  of  the  peaks  of  the  range 
of  which  Ettrick  Pen  is  probably 
the  true  summit.  To  the  north 
and  north-east  we  have  the  valley 
of  the  Tweed,  to  the  south  and 
south  -  west  the  valleys  of  the 
Esk  and  the  Annan.  The  Tweed 
falls  into  the  German  Ocean  ;  the 
Esk  and  Annan  into  the  Solway. 
The  tributary  valleys  of  the  Tweed 
are  those  through  which  the  Ettrick, 
the  Yarrow,  the  Leader,  and  the 
Teviot  flow.  All  these,  except 
the  Leader,  descend  from  the  hill- 
country  which  lies  to  the  south ; 
the  Leader  alone,  issuing  from  the 
Lammermuirs,  belongs  to  the 
north.  Speaking  generally,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  basin  of  the 
Tweed  comprehends  the  whole  of 
the  fertile  strath  that  lies  between 
the  Lammermuir  and  the  Cheviots. 
Melrose,  Dryburgh,  Roxburgh, 
Kelso,  are  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  main  stream ;  Branxholm 
stands  on  the  Teviot ;  Ferniehurst 
on  the  Jed.  This  is  the  Scott  and 
Ker  country, — the  Lords  of  Buc- 
cleuch   and  the   Kers   of   Fernie- 


hurst and  Oessford.  Crossing  the 
hillside  above  Branxholm  we  reach 
the  system  of  valleys  whose  com- 
bined waters  ultimately  form  the 
Esk  —  Eskdale,  Ewesdale,  Wau- 
chopdale,  and  Liddesdale.  Dwell- 
ing close  to  the  Border  among 
wellnigh  inaccessible  marshes, 
(the  Debateable  Land  of  Canonbie, 
Morton,  and  Kirkandrews,  the 
cause  of  constant  strife),  the  men 
of  these  dales  —  Armstrongs, 
Elliots,  Grahams,  and  Littles — 
were  exceptionally  turbulent  and 
troublesome.  The  "  thieves  of 
Liddesdale  "  had  an  ill  repute,  and 
defied  with  impunity  the  Scottish 
and  English  Wardens.  "  The 
Armstrongs  of  Liddesdale,"  Mag- 
nus wrote  in  1526,  "had  reported 
presumptuously  that  they  would 
not  be  ordered,  neither  by  the 
King  of  Scots,  their  sovereign 
lord,  nor  by  the  King  of  England, 
but  after  such  manner  as  their 
fathers  had  used  before  them." 
Hermitage  Castle  was  the  only 
considerable  place  in  these  remote 
and  lawless  valleys.  Built  by 
Nicolas  de  Soulis,  it  had  after- 
wards come  to  be  a  stronghold  of 
the  Douglas.  On  the  overthrow 
of  the  great  house,  the  Hepbums 
of  Hailes  appear  to  have  assumed, 
by  a  rather  loose  kind  of  heredi- 
tary title,  the  Wardenship  of  the 
Middle  Marches,  and  Hermitage 
passed  into  their  hands.  Annan- 
dale  is  the  last  of  the  true  Border 
dales;  for  Nithsdale,  which  is  some- 
times classed  along  with  them,  is 


Andrews,  where  she  was  met  by  the  bridegroom.  '*  When  the  Queen  came  to  her 
palace  and  met  with  the  King,  she  confessed  unto  him  she  never  saw  in  France, 
nor  no  other  country,  so  many  good  faces  in  so  little  room,  as  she  saw  that  day 
in  Scotland :  For  she  said  it  was  shown  unto  her  in  France,  that  Scotland  was  but 
a  barbarous  country,  destitute  and  void  of  all  good  commodities  that  used  to  be 
in  other  countries ;  but  now  she  confessed  she  saw  the  contrary  :  For  she  never 
saw  so  many  fair  personages  of  men,- women,  young  babes,  and  children,  as  she 
saw  that  day. "  There  may  have  been  a  touch  of  flattery  in  this  speech ;  but 
other  travellers  were  struck  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  "  East  Neuk  of  Fife  "  was 
probably  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  the  most  settled  and  progressive  district  in 
Scotland. 
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separated  from  England  by  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Solway.  The 
"great  names"  in  these  western 
valleys  were  Jardine,  Johnstone, 
and  Maxwell.  The  dales  must  at 
that  time  have  been  populous : 
on  a  week's  notice  seven  thousand 
men  could  be  raised  in  Nithsdale, 
Annandale,  and  Liddesdale  alone. 
The  fighting  men  of  the  Border 
were  all  mounted.  As  light  ir- 
regular cavalry,  as  scouts  in  a  dif- 
ficult country,  their  services  to  a 
more  organised  force  were  often 
invaluable.  The  Border  nags  were 
slight,  but  wiry  and  indefatigable, 
and  perfectly  suited  for  Border 
travel  and  Border  warfare.  They 
could  pick  their  way  with  admira- 
ble sagacity  along  the  narrow  and 
slippery  tracks  that  crossed  the 
quaking  mosses  of  Tynedale  or 
Tarras;  they  could  clamber  like 
goats  across  a  mountain  -  pass  or 
up  the  bed  of  a  torrent;  in  the 
darkest  night,  through  the  wildest 
storm,  the  natural  wariness  which 
they  shared  with  the  fox  and  the 
foumart  could  be  implicitly  trusted. 
The  man  who  had  lost  his  arm  was 
not  more  helpless  than  the  Border- 
er who  had  lost  his  horse.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  man  and 
horse  were  well  mated,  the  moss- 
trooper was  a  formidable  foe.  In 
his  steel  bonnet  and  leather  jack- 
et, "dagg"  or  "hackbut''  at  his 
saddle-bow,  and  a  Jedburgh  stave 
or  jack -spear  ready  to  his  hand, 
he  could  ride  forty  miles  between 
dusk  and  dawn,  and  then  swoop 
like  a  hawk  upon  a  hostile  clan 
or  the  "  auld  enemy  "  of  England. 
They  were  not  gipsies ;  they  clung 
with  persistent  fidelity  each  man 
to  the  dale  where  he  was  bom ; 
but  the  life,  if  not  nomadic,  had 
no  element  of  stability  or  perma- 
nence. The  beacon -fires  which 
sent  the  news  of  a  raid  from  peel 
to  peel  were  constantly  blazing. 
By  the  time  the  slogan  of  the  free- 


booters was  heard,  the  cabins  had 
been  unroofed  and  dismantled — 
the  women  and  children,  the  sheep 
and  cattle,  had  been  huddled  with- 
in the  thick  walls  of  the  neigh- 
bouring castle — and  the  men  had 
ridden  off  through  moor  and  moss 
to  rally  the  outlying  retainers  of 
their  chief.  Reparahit  cornua 
Fliosbe  was  the  motto  of  the  Scotts 
of  Harden.  It  might  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Border  men  in 
general.  They  were,  in  Falstaff's 
phrase,  "  Diana's  foresters,  gentle- 
men of  the  shade,  minions  of  the 
moon."  Passionately  fond  of  the 
chase,  the  "mysteries  of  woods 
and  forests  "  appealed  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  Borderer  with 
peculiar  force.  But  the  moonlight 
ride  across  the  hills,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  sharp  skirmish  and  a 
rich  haul  of  "  nolt "  and  nags  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  was 
a  still  finer  joy.  It  was  a  cruel, 
lawless,  and  anarchic  society ;  yet 
it  had  at  the  same  time  some  of 
the  virtues  which  a  more  polished 
community  is  apt  to  lose.  The 
Bed  Indian  is  a  Bed  Indian  to 
the  end  ;  but  the  Border  blood  was 
good.  Though  entirely  illiterate, 
the  Dalesmen  were  not  devoid  of 
imagination.  The  plaintive  wail 
of  the  Border  ballad,  the  echo  of 
an  earlier  minstrelsy,  has  still  to  a 
Scottish  ear  a  charm  of  its  own. 
They  were  brave  and  fearless; 
devout  after  a  fashion;  bribe  or 
menace  could  not  shake  their  fidel- 
ity. The  unwritten  laws  of  Bor- 
der honour  were  inflexibly  main- 
tained by  thieves  and  outlaws.  A 
traitor  coming  among  them  fared 
badly.  He  was  a  marked  man, 
and  had  short  shrift.  The  Judas 
who  betrayed  the  fugitive  North- 
umberland was  never  forgiven. 
"To  take  Hector's  cloak"  became 
a  proverbial  term  of  reproach. 

About    the    time    of    Hector's 
treachery,  one  of  Cecil's  emissaries 
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made  his  way  into  Teviotdale, 
where  the  Earl  of  Westmorland 
was  in  hiding  amongst  the  Kers. 
Constable  was  an  abominable 
scoundrel;  but  his  narrative  is 
bright  and  animated.  The  devil 
quotes  Scripture,  we  are  told  ;  and 
the  familiar  letters  of  Elizabeth's 
ministers,  in  which,  while  invoking 
the  countenance  of  the  Almighty 
in  language  borrowed  from  the 
Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  the 
basest  intrigues  are  unblushingly 
disclosed  and  discussed,  simply 
amazes  us.  The  obliquity  of  the 
puritanic  conscience,  the  deadness 
of  the  moral  sense  in  profoundly 
moral  men,  is  an  almost  unac- 
countable phenomenon; — we  can 
have  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  religious  zeal,  and  yet  they 
lied  like  troopers.  What  is  the 
explanation  %  Constable  had  a 
keen  perception  of  the  infamy  of 
his  mission  ;  yet  Cecil  himself 
could  not  have  applied  the  salve 
of  the  public  wellbeing  to  his  con- 
science with  more  unctuous  adroit- 
ness. He  sincerely  trusts  that 
Elizabeth  will  be  merciful;  for  he 
could  never  forgive  himself  if  his 
victims  were  brought  to  the  block. 
"  If  it  should  turn  to  the  effusion 
of  their  blood,  my  conscience  would 
be  troubled  all  the  days  of  my 
life."  His  guides,  though  thieves 
and  outlaws,  were  quite  incor- 
ruptible ;  his  own  mission,  he  ad- 
mits, was  intrinsically  base.  "  This 
be  a  traitorous  kind  of  service  that 
I  am  wayded  in,  to  trap  them  that 
trusted  me,  as  Judas  did  Christ." 
The  men  he  was  bribed  to  betray 
were  his  own  kith  and  kin,  old 
friends  and  neighbours ;  and  he 
praises  Lady  Westmorland  — 
against  whose  husband's  life  he 
was  plotting — with  affectionate  if 
discriminating    enthusiasm,  —  "a 


faithful  servant  of  God ;  a  dutiful 
subject  to  the  Queen's  Majesty; 
an  obedient,  careful,  loving  wife 
to  her  husband ;  and  of  a  ripeness 
of  wit,  readiness  of  memory,  and 
plain  and  pithy  utterance  of  her 
words.  I  have  talked  with  many, 
but  never  with  her  like."  ^  One  is 
glad  to  know  that  the  fugitives  es- 
caped, and  that  his  own  experiences 
were  not  altogether  pleasant.  "  I 
came  furth  of  Scotland  on  Sunday, 
the  extremest  day  for  wind  and 
snow  that  ever  I  rode  in ; "  "I 
dare  not  ride  over  the  fells  with- 
out more  company,  for  I  was  in 
great  peril  meeting  a  company  of 
Scots  thieves  on  Thursday  at  night 
last."  But,  as  I  have  said,  the 
fellow  wrote  admirably,  and  no 
livelier  picture  of  the  interior  of 
a  Border  peel  has  been  preserved. 
"  So  I  left  Femiehurst  and 
went  to  my  host's  house,  where  I 
found  many  guests  of  divers  fac- 
tions— ^some  outlaws  of  England, 
some  of  Scotland,  some  neighbours 
thereabouts — at  cards ;  some  for 
placks  and  hardheads :  and  after 
that  I  had  diligently  learned  and 
inquired  that  there  was  none  of 
my  surname  that  had  me  in  deadly 
feud,  nor  none  that  knew  me,  I 
sat  down  and  played  for  hard- 
heads amongst  them,  where  I 
heard  vox  populi  that  the  Lord 
Regent  would  not  for  his  own 
honour,  nor  for  honour  of  his 
country,  deliver  the  Earls,  if  he 
had  them  both,  unless  it  were  to 
have .  their  Queen  delivered  to 
him ;  and  if  he  would  agree  to 
make  that  exchange,  the  Bor- 
derers would  start  up  in  his  con- 
trary, and  reive  both  the  Queen 
and  the  Lords  from  him,  for  the 
like  shame  was  never  before  done 
in  Scotland,  and  that  he  durst 
better  eat  his  own  *luggs'  than 


^  Lady  Westmorland  was  Anne  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and 
flister  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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come  again  to  seek  Femiehurst; 
if  he  did,  he  should  be  fought 
with  ere  he  came  over  Soutra 
Edge.  Hector  of  Harlow's  head 
was  wished  to  have  been  eaten 
amongst  us  at  supper."  ^ 

George  Buchanan  was  a  native 
of  the  Lennox — from  the  hamlet 
of  Moss  near  Killeam,  where  he 
was  bom,  the  mountains  round 
Loch  Lomond  are  plainly  visible — 
and  his  notices  of  the  neighbour- 
ing highlands  and  islands,  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  are  lively 
and  valuable.  From  Buchanan 
(from  Buchanan  supplemented  by 
Fitscottie,  Leslie,  and  other  con- 
temporary writers)  a  sufficiently 
accurate  picture  of  the  Celtic 
mountaineer  of  Mary's  reign  may 
be  obtained.  In  the  earliest  Scot- 
tish maps  the  ^^Mounth"  is  the 
dividing  line  between  Highland 
and  Lowland ;  and  the  "  Mounth  " 
is  an  extension  of  the  Grampian 
chain,  stretching  from  the  Dee  on 
the  one  side  of  the  island  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Clyde  on  the  other. 
"Le  Mounth  ubi  est  pessimum 
passagium  sine  cibo," — is  an  entry 
that  indicates  with  perfect  exact- 
ness the  feelings  about  the  moun- 
tain-barrier, and  the  country  be- 
hind it,  which  was  then  common 
in  the  "home  counties."  Mary 
went  to  Inverness  by  the  level 
road  along  the  east  coast ;  yet  of 
that  holiday  ride  Randolph,  who 
accompanied  her,  wrote, — "From 
Stirling  she  taketh  her  journey  as 
far  north  as  Inverness,  a  terrible 
journey  both  for  horse  and  man, 
the  countries  are  so  poor  and  the 
victuals  so  scarce.     It  is  thought 


that  it  will  be  a  journey  for  her 
of  two  months  and  more."  The 
confused  chaos  of  hill  and  valley, 
lying  along  the  "  Deucaledonian 
Sea,"  which  occupies  an  uncertain 
space  in  the  older  maps,  is  de- 
scribed by  their  authors  as  the 
favourite  haunt  of  shy  and  savage 
creatures  which  elsewhere  were 
gradually  disappearing.  "  Hie  max- 
ima venatio."  "Hie  habundant 
lupi."  It  was  the  country  of  the 
red-deer  and  the  wolf ;  in  a  still 
earlier  age,  of  the  wild  boar  and 
the  beaver.  Bobbers  were  numer- 
ous upon  the  land,  pirates  upon 
the  water ;  yet  even  along  that  re- 
mote and  dangerous  coast  peaceful 
industries  had  begun  to  establish 
themselves. 

Buchanan's  survey  takes  us  along 
the  coast-line  from  Ailsa  Craig  to 
the  Shetland  Islands.  Kyle  and 
Galloway,  he  tells  us,  were  richer 
in  flocks  than  in  com.  The  people 
salted  and  ate  the  eels  which  were 
caught  in  all  the  lochs  in  vast  num- 
bers— a  curious  fact;  for  though 
still  a  favourite  flsh  in  England, 
the  lower  classes  in  Scotland  would 
now  as  soon  think  of  eating  an 
adder  or  a  toad  as  an  eeL  The 
light  and  sandy  soil  round  Ayr 
was  better  fitted  to  produce  brave 
men  than  com  and  cattle ;  but  the 
town  itself  was  already  a  thriving 
seaport.  The  lofty  Ailsa  in  the 
offing,  then  as  now  tenanted  by 
multitudes  of  solan  geese,  but  in- 
accessible to  man  except  by  a  single 
dangerous  footpath,  was  resorted 
to  during  the  summer  season  while 
the  cod-fishing  lasted  by  immense 
numbers  of  small  craft.  To  avoid 
the  risk  of  rounding  the  Mull,  the 


^  ./Eneas  Sylvius,  one  of  the  Piccolomini,  afterwards  Pius  II.,  who  was  in  Scot- 
land in  1413,  found  the  Borderers,  lay  and  clerical,  much  inclined  to  conviviality. 
At  a  merry  meeting  in  a  priest's  house  on  the  English  side  of  the  Border,  which 
had  been  prolonged  into  the  small  hours,  there  was  an  alarm  after  midnight  that 
the  Scotch  mosstroopers  were  near  at  hand, — ^whereupon  the  jovial  company 
broke  up,  and  took  refuge  without  delay  in  the  neighbouring  **peel.'' 
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seamen  entering  or  quitting  the 
estuary  dragged  their  light  vessels 
across  the  isthmus  at  Knapdale. 
Jura  was  finely  wooded,  and 
abounded  in  deer;  and  lead  was 
obtained  in  the  rich  and  fruitful 
Islay.  The  tombs  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway 
could  still  be  seen  at  lona.  Mul- 
titudes of  sea-fowl  were  taken  in 
Bum,  Tiree,  and  the  remoter  is- 
lands; in  Colonsay  the  rare  eider 
bred ;  and  herds  of  seals  sunned 
themselves  upon  every  sandy  beach. 
At  Yaterza  large  numbers  of  fisher- 
men assembled  at  certain  seasons  ; 
Barra  was  already  noted  for  its  cod- 
fishery;  and  Skye,  where  com, 
black  cattle,  and  herds  of  mares 
abounded,  was  famous  for  its  her- 
ring and  its  salmon.  Seals,  sea- 
fowl,  and  dried  mutton  were  paid 
as  rent  by  the  tenants.  At  a  time 
when  kings  and  queens  and  great 
nobles  were  passionately  fond  of 
hawking,  the  trees  and  rocks  where 
the  falcons  bred  were  jealously  pre- 
served ;  yet  what  trade  there  was 
with  the  outside  world  consisted 
mainly  of  fish.  The  peaceful  mer- 
chant trading  among  the  islands 
was  exposed,  indeed,  to  no  incon- 
siderable risks.  The  western  seas, 
wild  and  stormy  at  all  times,  were 
then  infested  by  piratical  craft. 
In  the  wooded  island  of  Bona  was 
a  deep  inlet  "  where  pirates  lurk- 
ed." In  Uist  were  numerous  caves 
covered  with  heath — "  the  lurking- 
places  of  robbers."  On  an  island 
opposite  Loch  Broom  the  Celtic 
freebooters  lay  in  the  sheltered 
bays,  and  "  kept  watch  for  travel- 
lers ; "  while  South  Gruinart — one 
of  the  most  romantic  and  charming 
districts  on  the  mainland  —  was 
then,  in  Buchanan's  words,  "  dark- 
ened with  gloomy  woods  and  in- 
fested with  notorious  robbers." 
The  northern  islanders,  the  Orcad- 
ians and  Shetlanders,  had  little 
intercourse    with    Scotland,    and 


traded  chiefly  with  Norway.  They 
bought  their  boats  from  the  Nor- 
wegian ship  -  builders,  and  sent 
them  in  exchange  oil,  butter,  fish, 
and  a  coarse  thick  cloth,  which  the 
women  wove.  They  were  remark- 
ably healthy,  and  lived  to  a  great 
age.  One  of  them  who  died  quite 
lately,  Buchanan  adds,  married  a 
wife  when  he  was  one  hundred 
years  old ;  and  in  his  hundred  and 
fortieth  year  was  so  hale  and  vigor- 
ous that  in  his  frail  skiff  he  would 
brave  alone  the  roughest  seas. 

Leslie's  description  is  substan- 
tially to  the  same  effect;  but  it 
contains  some  additional  touches. 
The  more  distant  parts  of  the 
island  are  horrible,  he  admits,  by 
reason  of  the  Grampian  mountains, 
and  "  other  rough,  sliarp,  and  hard 
hills,  full  of  moss,  moor,  and  mor- 
ass." Yet  there  are,  even  beyond 
the  "  Mounth,"  some  favoured 
spots — such  as  Lochaber,  of  which, 
indeed,  Buchanan  had  testified  that 
it  was  '*  delightful  from  its  shady 
groves,  and , pleasant  rivulets  and 
fountains."  At  the  time  when 
the  Bishop  wrote.  Loch  Broom 
had  become  the  central  station 
for  the  herring- fishing  on  the  west 
coast ;  it  was  "copious  in  herring 
miraculouslie,"  and  was  resorted 
to  not  only  by  Scotch  fishermen, 
but  by  the  English,  the  French, 
and  the  Flemings.  A  species 
of  goat  found  on  the  island  of 
Hirta,  was  remarkable  for  its 
size  and  its  magnificent  horns. 
Capercailzie,  falcons,  eagles,  grouse, 
black-cock,  bustards,  and  six  kinds 
of  geese,  are  among  the  wild-fowl 
enumerated  by  Leslie.  Of  the  wild 
goose,  he  says  there  is  a  marvellous 
multitude  in  the  west  isles,  where 
they  are  captured  in  nets,  and  do- 
mesticated by  the  natives.  Wild 
swans  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
numerous  on  that  side  of  the  island ; 
the  Loch  of  Spynie  and  other  in- 
land waters  on  the  east  coast,  hav- 
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ing  been  then,  as  they  are  still, 
among  their  favourite  haunts.  The 
Orkney  Islanders  traded  with  Hol- 
land as  well  as  with  Scandinavia 
— whale-oil  being  the  chief  com- 
modity which  they  exported.  Their 
horses  were  very  small,  but  in 
labour  marvellously  durable;  and 
food  was  so  cheap  among  them, 
that  a  hundred  eggs  could  be 
bought  for  a  French  sous  of  Tours. 
"And  that  none  think  that  I 
speak  sophistically,  those  eggs  of 
which  I  speak  are  hens'  eggs,  and 
new  and  fresh ;  and  again,  that  I 
be  not  thought  to  speak  hyper- 
bolicly  or  above  my  bounds,  I  say 
less  (they  shall  understand)  than 
the  truth  is." 

The  pirates  and  robbers,  "the 
wicked  thieves  and  limmers,"  "  the 
strange  beggars  resorting  in  great 
numbers  out  of  the  Highlands," 
against  whom  many  old  statutes 
were  directed,  were  outside  the  pale 
of  Lowland  charity ;  but  of  the 
people  "we  call  Redshanks,"  who 
occupy  "the  mair  horrible  places 
of  the  realm,"  both  Buchanan  and 
the  Bishop  speak  in  eulogistic 
terms.  They  are  not  blind  to 
their  faults,  indeed ;  some  of  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  the  Celt  has  not 
yet  unlearnt  or  outgrown.  Les- 
lie, for  instance,  complains  that 
"  not  karing  as  it  war  for  the  mom," 
they  catch  only  as  many  fish  as 
will  serve  for  immediate  use — 
leaving  the  more  lucrative  deep- 
sea  trade  to  be  prosecuted  by 
others.  But  the  simple,  abstemi- 
ous, hardy  life  led  by  the  moun- 
taineers, is  cordially  praised.    They 


could  go  all  day  without  food — eat- 
ing only  in  the  early  morning  and 
at  night.    Hunting  and  fishing  sup- 
plied them  with  what  food  they 
needed.  They  flayed  the  deer  where 
it  fell,  and  the  skin    filled  with 
water  served  as  a  vessel  in  which 
to  boil  the  flesh.     They  naturally 
delighted  in  blue  and  purple  and 
other  brilliant  colours;   but  their 
plaids  and  kilts  were  of  a  plain 
dark  brown — a  colour  so  like  the 
heather  among  which  they  lurked, 
that  it  failed  to  attract  the  eye. 
Wrapped    in    their    plaids,   they 
braved  the  severest  storms  in  the 
open  air — sleeping  sometimes  even 
among    the    snow.      Their    beds 
were  composed  of  fern  or  heather; 
when  they  travelled  abroad  they 
threw  aside  the  pillow  and  blanket 
with  which  they  were  supplied  by 
their  hosts,  lest  they  might  grow 
effeminate    like     their    Lowland 
neighbours.^     They  wore  an  iron 
head-piece,   and    a    coat   of  mail 
made  of  loose  iron  rings,  very  light 
and     flexible,  —  "  harnest     with 
jacks    all    woven    through    with 
iron    hooks" — as    Leslie    vividly 
describes  it.     The  bow  was  their 
favourite  weapon  (it  was  retain- 
ed indeed  by  the  hill-poacher  till 
about   the   end   of  last    century ; 
and  among  the  braes  of  Rannoch 
many  an  antlered  stag  fell  to  the 
eagle  -  feathered   arrow    of    Ewen 
M'Ewen   within    the   memory   of 
people  who  were  living  the  other 
day),  though  some  carried  swords, 
and  others  Lochaber  -  axes.      The 
Highland  Celts,  like  the  Dalesmen, 
were  passionately  fond   of  music. 


^  Some  of  whom  seem  actually  to  have  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  feather-bed. 
At  least  in  the  'inventory  of  Archbishop  Beaton's  effects  (in  his  action  against 
Mure  of  Caldwell),  **  23  fedder  beds  "  are  included.  The  value  put  upon  them  is 
rather  suggestive  of  rarity, — they  were  luxuries  which,  like  the  glass  windows  at 
Alnwick,  were  laid  away  carefully  when  the  owner  left.  "  It  were  good,"  the 
steward  says  in  his  report  on  Alnwick  Castle  for  the  year  1567,  "that  the  whole 
lights  of  every  window,  at  the  departure  of  his  lordship,  and  during  the  time  of 
his  lordship's  absence,  were  taken  down  and  laid  up  in  safety,  until  his  return 
they  be  set  up  anew." 
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They  played  on  bagpipe  and  harp, 
— the  harps  of  the  greater  bards 
being  richly  decorated  with  silver 
and  precious  stones.  The  praise 
of  brave  men  and  brave  deeds 
was  the  subject  of  their  songs, 
which,  Buchanan  observes,  were 
''not  inelegant/'  The  caustic 
Dunbar,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
very  hard  upon  the  Celtic  min- 
strels:— 

*'The  Devil  sae  devt  was  with  their 
yell, 
That  in  the  deepest  pot  of  hell, 
He  smorit  them  with  smoke. ''^ 

The  Catholic  bishop  naturally 
commends  the  constancy  of  the 
Celt  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
Borderers,  who  long  resisted  the 
preachers  (Norfolk  says  signifi- 
cantly that  the  Humes  and  the 
Kers  sided  with  the  congregation 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  French, 
but  were  not  inclined  to  them  in 
matters  of  religion),  were  won  over 
at  last;  but  the  new  doctrines 
failed  to  cross  the  mountain-bar- 
rier, and  in  Highland  glen  and 
western  island  the  people  con- 
tinued to  worship  as  l^eir  fathers 
worshipped  before  the  days  of 
Knox.  Amongst  the  Redshanks 
— he  continues — is  continual  bat- 
tle. The  greater  of  degree  and  the 
nobler  of  blood  is  in  the  war  the 
foremost.  Their  prince  or  captain 
they  hold  in  such  reverence,  that 
for  his  cause  or  at  his  command 
they  will  venture  their  own  life — 
be  the  danger  or  death  never  so 
bitter.     If  at  any  time  they  are 


free  from  war,  they  spend  it  not 
in  idleness  or  vanity  or  auld 
wives'  fables,  but  in  making  the 
limbs  of  their  bodies  more  firm 
and  fit  by  running,  fencing,  and 
wrestling.  Even  &e  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest  they  run  down  on 
foot.  No  men  thus  are  less  deli- 
cate than  the  Bedshanks,  or  less 
given  to  voluptuous  and  fleshly 
pleasures.  And  in  the  same  man- 
ner of  way  they  bring  up  their 
"bairns" — in  shooting  of  arrows, 
in  feeding  of  horses,  in  casting 
darts,  in  hearing  of  the  men  of 
renown  in  whose  footsteps  they 
are  to  tread.^ 

So  much  for  the  Redshank  of 
Mary's  reign.  It  was  a  hard  life 
that  he  led ;  according  to  modem 
standards  he  was  little  better  than 
a  savage ;  and  the  modem  historian 
waxes  merry  at  his  expense.  A 
paradoxical  Froude  or  a  quixotic 
Buskin  may  possibly  be  inclined 
to  maintain,  indeed,  that  the  edu- 
cation which  makes  men  simple, 
hardy,  brave,  and  frugal  is  not  to 
be  despised.  How  many  a  scholar 
from  Eton  or  Oxford  could  spend 
the  winter  night  among  the  hea- 
ther— a  mouthful  of  oat-cake  for 
supper,  a  "green  turf"  for  a  pil- 
low, the  North  Star  straight  over- 
head— and  rise  at  daybreak  with 
the  moorcock  and  the  whaup? 

When  we  descend  from  Border 
peel  and  Highland  clachan  to  the 
low  countries  lying  mainly  along 
the  eastern  seaboard,  we  come 
among  a  people  who,  in  spite  of 


^  The  serenade  of  bagpipes  to  which  Mary  was  treated  on  her  arrival  at  Holy- 
rood  is  noticed  by  Brantome :  "  He  I  quelle  musique  1  et  quel  repos  pour  sa 
nuit!"  **She  was  so  weill  pleased  with  the  melody,"  Calderwood  observes, 
"  that  she  willed  the  same  to  be  continued  some  nights  after."  I  suspect  it  was 
to  the  same  favourite  musical  instrument  that  Froissart  alludes — "  it  seemed  as 
if  all  the  devils  of  hell  had  been  there." 

'  Condensed  from  Leslie.  The  amusing  translation  into  the  vernacular  by 
Father  James  Dalrymple,  has  been  recently  edited  for  the  Scottish  Text  Society 
by  Father  E.  G.  Cody. 
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domestic  feuds  and  the  weakness 
of  the  central  government,  are 
comparatively  peaceful  and  civil- 
ised. Except  when  civil  war  was 
actually  raging,  the  itinerant 
"  chapman  "  might  carry  his  pack 
from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh,  from 
Edinburgh  to  St  Andrews  and 
Perth  and  Aberdeen,  without 
much  risk.  There  was  no  general 
or  organised  police  force  to  render 
life  and  property  secure;  but, 
continual  anarchy  being  insup- 
portable, an  implicit  understand- 
ing existed  among  the  greater 
barons  that  each  within  his  own 
territory  would  be  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  some  degree 
of  order.  The  extensive  woods, 
which  at  an  earlier  period  had 
covered  the  country,  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Only  a  fragment  of  the 
Silva  Caledonia  remained.  Tim- 
ber was  scarce,  and  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  peat  could  not  be 
obtained,  the  people  were  badly 
ofi'  for  fuel.  But  the  removal  of 
almost  impassable  thickets  had 
been  attended  with  one  advan- 
tage :  the  outlaw — ^the  robber  and 
the  assassin — was  deprived  of  a 
secure  retreat.  He  could  no 
longer  shelter  himself  in  the 
gloomy  and  inaccessible  depths  of 
a  forest  which  stretched  from 
Loch  Awe  to  the  Border.  Other 
savage  creatures,  too,  were  scared 
away.  The  red-deer  could  still 
roam  across  the  heather;  but 
when  the  forest  fell  before  fire  or 
axe,  the  wolf  was  fain  to  retreat 
to  Badenoch  or  Lochaber. 

When  these  changes  came  about 
it  is  difficult  exactly  to  determine. 
In  the  country  of  Buchan,  which, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
English  wars,  was  densely  wooded, 
no  tree  will  grow.  The  oaks 
which  are  dug  out  of  the  mosses 
bear  upon  them  the  marks  of  fire ; 
and  the  popular  fancy  in  conse- 
quence attributes  their  destruction 


to  some  great  social  convulsion — 
possibly  the  **  harrying  "  of  the  dis- 
trict by  Robert  or  Edward  Brace. 
We  know  that  the  contemporary 
earl  petitioned  Edward  L  to  grant 
him  nux/remiumy  in  consideration 
of  the  losses  he  had  sustained  by 
the  war.  Edward  acceded  to  the 
request,  and  allowed  him  fifty 
oaks  yearly  out  of  the  royal  for- 
ests "  in  Buchan  and  Eintore." 
From  this  it  would  appear  that 
the  then  earl  —  one  of  the  great 
house  of  Gom3ni  —  had  been  at- 
tacked, and  his  district  '^  harried," 
some  time  before  the  final  defeat 
on  Aiky  Brae  sent  him  an  exile 
to  the  English  Oourt.  The  abun- 
dance of  the  bog-oak  in  countries 
where,  through  <Hhe  penuritie  of 
wood,"  the  people  burnt  peat  alone, 
astonished  the  writers  of  the  time. 
"  But  how  has  such  great  and 
wide  woods  ever  there  grown, 
where  now  by  no  art  or  craft  of 
man,  will  not  so  much  as  ane 
small  wand  grow  (the  ground  is 
so  barren),  we  cannot  marvel 
enough."  One  considerable  calam- 
ity, indeed,  is  probably  connected 
with  the  ruin  of  the  forest  that 
stretched  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board. Large  tracts  of  arable 
and  pasture  land  which  the  wood 
protected  are  now  covered  with 
sand.  The  whole  parish  of  For- 
vie,  burgh  and  landward,  has  been 
"  ouircassen."  The  vast  sand-hillfl 
of  Foveran,  over  which  one  can 
tramp  for  hours,  were,  we  are 
told,  "  formerly  flowery  meadows." 
A  delightful  naturalist,  who  died 
only  the  other  day,  has  described 
with  singular  vividness  the  barren 
bents  between  Spey  and  Findhom; 
these  barren  bents  were  once  the 
most  fertile  lands  in  Moray.  The 
light  flakes  have  drifted  across  the 
chapel  of  Pittulie,  the  tower  of 
Rattray,  the  church  at  Cruden, 
which  was  built  by  King  Malcolm 
in  memory  of  the  nobles  who  fell 
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in  his  last  battle  with  the  Danes. 
'^  The  kirk  that  was  biggit  to  this 
effect,"  Bellenden  says,  "as  aft- 
times  occuris  in  thay  partis,  was 
ouircassen  by  violent  blasts  of 
sandis.''  The  mischief  became  so 
threatening,  that  in  the  next  cen- 
tury the  Scottish  Parliament,  "con- 
sidering that  many  lands,  meadows, 
and  pasturages  lying  on  the  sea- 
coasts  have  been  ruined  and  over- 
spread in  many  places  of  this 
kingdom,''  punished  with  fine  and 
imprisonment  the  offence  of  pull- 
ing up  by  the  root  the  bent  or 
bushes  of  juniper  that  gave  solid- 
ity to  the  shifting  soil.  It  was 
probably  the  fringe  of  low  and 
fertile  land  along  the  shore  that 
was  first  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  which  at  one  time  had  been 
most  densely  peopled;  and  the 
great  sand-banks  of  Moray  and 
Aberdeenshire  may  thus  preserve 
— unhappily  beyond  reach  of  the 
most  congenial  Dryasdust  —  some 
unique  records  of  a  perished  so- 
ciety. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little 
doubt  that  whatever  was  best  and 
worthiest  in  Scottish  life  for 
several  hundred  years,  was  to  be 
found  in  one  form  or  other  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  reUgious 
houses — the  abbeys  and  monaster- 
ies— which  were  planted  in  nearly 
every  district,  however  remote  and 
however  inaccessible.  The  mis- 
sionary genius  of  the  Catholic 
Church  had  been  stronger  than 
stormy  strait,  or  rugged  mountain, 
or  inclement  sky.  The  massive 
strongly  fortified  square  towers, 
with  their  picturesque  roofs  and 
gables,  and  turrets  and  bastions, 
which  rose  darkly  against  wood 
and  hill  from  every  coign  of 
vantage,  might  more  readily  at- 
tract the  eye;  yet  it  was  not  in 
the  noble's  castle,  but  in  the  mon- 
astic buildings  lying  along  the 
river-bank  in  the  sheltered  valley 


below,  that  the  sacred  flame  of 
liberal  culture,  of  polite  learning, 
of  a  humane  civilisation,  was  en- 
couraged to  bum.  The  Abbey 
Church  of  Haddington  was  em- 
phatically the  "  Lamp  of  Lothian" : 
and  from  age  to  age,  from  Kirk- 
wall to  the  Border,  such  lamps  had 
been  lit.  The  moral,  spiritual,  in- 
tellectual illumination  of  the  peo- 
ple—what of  it  there  might  be — 
came  from  them.  That  the  religi- 
ous orders  increased  and  multiplied 
inordinately,  need  not  be  denied; 
and  it  is  plain  that  immediately 
before  the  Reformation  (although 
the  evils  have  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated) there  was  much  idleness 
and  much  corruption  among  the 
higher  clergy.  But  within  the 
precincts  of  each  of  the  wealthier 
abbeys  an  active  industrial  com- 
munity (whose  influence  had  been 
so  far  entirely  beneficial)  was 
housed.  The  prescribed  offices 
of  the  Church  were  of  course 
scrupulously  observed  (or  if  not 
scrupulously,  at  least  in  a  spirit  of 
becoming  decency);  but  the  ener- 
gies of  the  society  were  not  exclu- 
sively occupied  with,  nor  indeed 
mainly  directed  to,  the  performance 
of  religious  duties.  The  occupants 
of  the  monasteries  wore  the  reli- 
gious garb;  but  they  were  road- 
makers,  farmers,  merchants,  law- 
yers, doctors,  as  well  as  priests. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  communication  between 
one  district  of  Scotland  and  an- 
other was  slow  and  laborious. 
There  were  tracks  across  the 
mosses  which  a  pedestrian  could 
use,  and  through  the  heather 
where  a  pack  or  saddle  horse  could 
be  taken ;  but  they  were  difficult 
at  all  times,  and  during  rainy  or 
wintry  weather,  dangerous,  if  not 
impassable.  One  would  have  ex- 
pected that  the  road  along  the 
coast  which  led  to  Berwick,  to 
York,  to  London,  to  Rome— the 
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great  highroad  which  every  emi- 
nent Scotsman  on  his  wayto  foreign 
Court  or  famous  University  had 
used  age  after  age—would  have 
been    plainly   marked   and  fairly 
maintained;   but  it  was   not  so. 
Norfolk  writes  that  the  artillery 
for  the  siege  of  Leith  would  re- 
quire to  be  sent  by  sea,  "  by  rea- 
son of  the  deep  and  foul  ways 
between  Berwick  and  Leith ; "  and 
elsewhere    he    observes    that   the 
country  is  ill  suited  even  for  carts. 
The  earliest  roads  in  Scotland  that 
deserved  the  name  were  made  by 
the  monks  and  their  dependants ; 
and  were  intended  to  connect  the 
religious  houses  as  trading  socie- 
ties with  the  capital  or  the  nearest 
seaport.      A  decent  public   road 
is  indispensable  to  an  industrial 
community;    and    a    considerable 
proportion   of    the   trade    of   the 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
religious  orders.     They  had  depots 
in  the  burghs  where  they  stored 
the  produce  of  farm  and  workshop, 
and  booths  where  it  was  sold.    The 
monks  of  Melrose  sent  wool  to  the 
Netherlands;   others  trafficked  in 
com,  in  timber,  in  salmon.     They 
were   large  employers   of  labour, 
and  the  peaceful   peasant  in  the 
ecclesiastical  vineyard  had  rights 
and  privileges  which  the  serfs  of  the 
nobles  did  not  enjoy.    Their  service 
was  thus  extremely  popular,  and 
there  is   every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  good  and  generous 
masters.     Many  of  them  had  been 
educated    abroad,   and   had   come 
into   contact  with   the   most  en- 
lightened of  their  contemporaries. 
Eetuming  to  their  native  valleys, 
they     brought    with     them     the 
wider  views  and  the  liberal  tastes 
which     they     had     acquired     at 
Paris  or  Bologna.    Some  of  them 
had  studied  medicine,  others  had 


studied  law,  others  Aristotle  and 
the  schoolmen. '  They  became  the 
schoolmasters,  the  lawyers,  the 
doctors  of  a  community  which 
was  protected  from  the  strife  of 
the  turbulent  world  outside  by 
the  sanctity  which  attached  to 
the  religious  profession.  The  sons 
of  the  great  nobles  and  of  the 
country  gentlemen  were  taught 
''grammar  and  dialectic"  in  the 
library  of  the  convent;  the  sick 
and  the  maimed  were  lodged  in 
the  hospital  There  was  thus 
ample  scope  for  every  taste,  lay 
and  clerical,  practical  and  specu- 
lative,— from  the  monk  who  looked 
after  the  pigs  and  poultry,  to  the 
monk  who  illuminated  a  missal  or 
composed  a  chronicle.  Each  com- 
munity, each  order,  as  was  natural, 
had  its  characteristic  likings  and 
dislikings.  One  house  turned  out 
the  best  scholars  and  lawyers, 
another  the  finest  wool  and  the 
sweetest  mutton;  one  was  famed 
for  poetry  or  history,  another 
for  divinity  or  medicine.^  There 
were  drones  among  them,  no  doubt^ 
but  there  are  drones  in  every  pro- 
fession ;  and  whoever  fancies  that 
the  members  of  the  religious  orders 
planted  in  Scotland  passed  their 
lives  in  sloth  and  sensuality,  is 
the  victim  of  a  delusion.  The 
courtyard  of  a  Scottish  monas- 
tery during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  was  a  busy 
thoroughfare,  which,  when  busi- 
ness was  pressing,  might  readily 
have  been  mistaken  by  a  stranger 
for  the  market-place  or  the  ex- 
change. 

For  some  time,  however,  before 
the  Reformation,  the  burghs  upon 
the  coast,  from  the  Scottish  Sea 
(as  the  Firth  of  Forth  was  then 
called)  to  the  Firth  of  Cromarty, 
had  monopolised  the  general  trade 


1  We  are  told,  for  isstancei  that  polite  literatnre  was  cultivated  at  Cnpar  and 
Arbroath,  solid  learning  at  Glasgow,  historical  study  at  St  Colms^  and  so  on. 
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of  the  coontxy.  The  burgh  from 
an  early  period  had  been  regarded 
with  exceptional  favour  by  the 
Scottish  kings.  Many  of  the 
charters  which  secure  the  privi- 
leges and  define  the  duties  of  the 
bui^gesses,  are  of  great  antiquity ; 
and  before  the  unhappy  strife  with 
England  had  become  dironic  under 
Bruce  and  Stuart^  several  of  these 
trading  communities  had  attained 
prosperity  and  importance.  A 
considerable  foreign  trade  had 
been  attracted,  and  foreign  mer- 
chants, chiefly  Flemings,  had  es- 
tablished themselves  at  the  chief 
seaports.  There  was  at  first  no 
common  bond  between  the  incor- 
porations; but  learning  in  course 
of  time  that  union  is  strength, 
the  principal  towns  formed  them- 
selves into  trading  confederacies, 
one  of  them  representing  the 
northern,  the  other  the  south- 
em  burghs,  as  divided  by  the 
"  Mounth."  At  a  later  period  the 
northern  and  southern  leagues 
united  in  what  is  still  known  as 
the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs. 

Fife  at  that  time  was  probably 
the  most  densely  populated  coun- 
ty in  Scotland;  flourishing  burghs, 
still  picturesque  in  their  decay, 
were  dotted  thickly  along  its 
coasts;  Buchanan  alludes  some- 
where to  the  rich  zone  of  townlets 
by  which  it  was  girdled ;  and  the 
"  grey  cloth  mantle  with  its  golden 
fringe  "  is  the  not  infelicitous  com- 
parison attributed  to  his  pedantic 
pupiL  The  Fife  seaports  make 
quite  a  goodly  show  in  the  records 
of  the  time  —  Elinghom,  Earls- 
feny,  Elie,  St  Monance,  Largo, 
Anstruther,  Crail,  St  Andrews, 
Leven,  Wemyss,  Inverkeithing, 
Aberdour.  Considering  the  ex- 
tent of  commerce  at  the  time, 
their  imports  and  exports  were 
considerable.  They  exported,  we 
are  told,  the  furs  of  the  marten 
and  the  weasel ;  the  skins  of  the 


goat,  the  fox,  and  the  red-deer 
(at  an  earlier  period,  of  the  beaver 
and  the  sable) ;  wool,  salt,  salmon, 
white  fish,  and  oysters, — the  wool 
and  the  salmon  possibly  being  the 
staple  commodities.  The  mer- 
chants of  Delft,  Bruges,  Lille,  and 
Bouen,  were  their  chief  customers ; 
and  from  the  French  and  Flemish 
cities  their  vessels  returned  with 
the  wines  of  Burgundy  and  Bor- 
deaux, silk,  fine  cloth,  the  precious 
metals.  The  Flemings,  who  were 
settled  in  various  districts  of  Scot- 
land, had  taught  the  native  crafts- 
men to  carve  wood  and  work  in 
leather ;  but  the  really  fine  pieces 
of  artistic  handiwork  which  deco- 
rated the  churches — the  sacerdotal 
robes,  the  illuminated  horse,  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  —  were 
brought  from  abroad. 

One  is  struck  when  running 
over  the  names  of  the  Scottish 
burghs  by  the  absence  of  any 
obvious  law  to  account  for  the 
growth  of  one  and  the  decline  of 
another.  The  Fife  burghs  have 
withered  away.  Fordoun,  "  a 
strong  town,  famous  for  the  relics 
of  St  Palladius ;  '*  Candida  Casa, 
"the  ancient  town  and  episcopal  see 
of  St  Ninian," — secure  as  marked 
notice  from  Fitscottie  as  Glasgow 
and  Dumfries.  So  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge  from  the  evidence 
that  exists,  the  three  most  im- 
portant places  in  Scotland  during 
the  early  part  of  Mary's  reign 
were  Edinburgh,  St  Andrews,  and 
Aberdeen.  Edinburgh,  "  the  king's 
seat,  where  also  is  the  Castle  of 
Maidens,  a  very  strong  and  de- 
fensible place;"  St  Andrews, 
"specially  famous  for  the  Uni- 
versity, and  beautified  with  the 
see  of  the  Archbishop  and  Primate 
of  all  Scotland  ; "  Aberdeen,  "  be- 
tween Don  and  Dee,  with  a  guidlie 
universitie,  and  two  fair  bridges, 
one  of  seven  arches  of  four-square 
stone,  verie  rare  and  marvellous, 
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and  the  other,  ane  arch  of  curious 
workmanship."  As  the  key  to  the 
northern  counties  and  the  Gordon 
country,  as  well  as  the  busiest  sea- 
port between  Leith  and  Inverness, 
Aberdeen  exercised  no  inconsider- 
able influence  at  an  early  period ; 
but  the  leading  events  in  the 
national  history  had  for  some  time 
now  been  associated  with  St  An- 
drews and  Edinburgh.  Before 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Edinburgh  had  become  the  politi- 
cal, St  Andrews  the  ecclesiastical, 
capital  of  Scotland. 

"  Our  towns,"  Leslie  remarks, 
"  we  fortify  not  with  walls."  It  had 
at  no  period  been  the  custom  of  the 
Scot  to  place  his  trust  in  stone 
and  lime ;  and  his  rulers  had  taken 
care  that  the  security  of  walled 
cities  should  not  tempt  him  to  be- 
come indolent  in  the  use  of  arms. 
Bruce  had  advised  his  countrymen 
never  to  risk  a  pitched  battle ;  and 
Douglas  loved  better  to  hear  the 
lark  sing  than  the  mouse  cheep. 
So  long  as  they  could  retire  upon 
a  barren  and  hungry  morass  they 
were  invincible;  for  they  laid  waste 
the  country  as  they  passed,  and 
the  "  auld  enemy "  found  little  to 
plunder  and  less  to  eat.  The  capi- 
tal itself  had  not  been  fortified 
till  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
and  of  all  the  lesser  burghs  Perth 
only  had  walls. 

The  mansions  of  the  feudal  no- 
bility were  sometimes  erected  with- 
in the  municipal  boundaries;  but 
as  a  rule  the  great  nobles  lived  at 
their  own  castles  in  the  country, 
surrounded  by  their  vassals  and 
dependants.  They  were  by  no 
means  exclusive;  and  a  rude  but 
abundant  hospitality  was  extended 
to  every  kinsman  however  remote, 


and  to  any  stranger  who  passed 
within  hail.  Hostelries  bad  been 
established  by  James  I.  in  bui^hs 
and  market  towns;  but  in  the 
landward  districts  they  were  few 
and  of  ill  repute,  and  except  where 
the  hospice  of  the  monk  took  the 
place  of  the  tavern,  the  passing 
traveller  could  not  but  fare  badly.^ 
The  houses  of  the  peasantry  were 
miserable  cabins,  thatched  with 
reeds  or  straw,  dark,  narrow,  and 
noisome,  '*  wherein  the  people  and 
the  beasts,"  as  Pitscottie  says,  '^  do 
lie  together."  No  one  can  help 
feeling  that  the  architecture  of  the 
Border  peel  is  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the  country ; 
it  is  as  much  a  product  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  rooted  as  the  heather 
and  the  birch ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies,  a  few  notable  exceptions 
notwithstanding,  to  the  castles 
of  the  Scottish  nobles  in  generaL 
The  towers  scattered  over  the  Low- 
lands were  such  as  those  in  which 
the  Maitlands  dwelt — Lethingtons 
on  a  slighter  and  less  ambitious 
scale ;  the  idiomatic  expression  in 
stone  and  lime,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  of  the  temper  of  a 
warlike  race — ^hardy,  defiant,  se- 
verely simple,  rudely  independent, 
as  their  own  lives.  The  rudeness 
of  the  life,  indeed,  has  possibly 
been  exaggerated.  If  we  can 
trust  the  letters  and  documents 
that  remain,  Hugh  Rose  of  Kil- 
ravock,  in  his  pleasant  castle  on 
the  Nairn,  bore  a  near  resemblance 
in  tastes  and  habits,  in  likings  and 
dislikings,  to  the  country  gentle- 
man of  to-day.  Many  conveniences 
of  modem  civilisation  were  no 
doubt  lacking.  He  had  no  railway, 
or  telegraph,  or  post-office,  or  daily 
paper;   but  these  are  not  indis- 


^  The  monasteries  both  in  England  and  Scotland  were  extensively  used  for  the 
entertainment  of  travellers,  many  of  them  being  in  remote  and  secluded  districts 
where  no  other  shelter  could  be  obtained.  Thus  it  was  urged  on  behalf  of  Hexham 
that  there  was  no  house  within  many  miles. 
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pensable  to  *'  plain  living  and  high 
thinking,"  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
wholesome  national  life.  A  man 
may  be  wise,  sagacious,  and  politic 
who  eats  his  black  pudding  off  a 
pewter  plate,  and  swallows  his 
black  broth  with  a  wooden  ladle. 

'<  Ant  quia 
Simpnviom  ridere  Nnmsd,  nignunqae 

catinum 
AnsoB  erat?*'^ 

Tet  the  most  cultivated  taste 
finds  in  the  baronial  architecture 
of  that  age  much  that  is  admira- 
ble; and  it  is  obvious  (in  some 
of  the  minor  arts  especially)  that 
the  craftsmen,  lay  and  clerical,  had 
attained  remarkable  proficiency. 
On  the  polished  panel  of  hall  or 
chapel,  a  cunning  pencil  has  been 
at  work;  and  the  heavy  oaken 
cabinets — ^the  buist  and  the  ambry 
— in  which  the  household  napery 
and  silver  were  stored,  are  often 
marvels  of  quaint  and  delicate  carv- 
ing. The  dress,  too  (of  the  upper 
classes  at  least),  was  extremely  pic- 
turesque. The  common  people  had 
been  required  by  many  sumptuary 
laws  to  restrain  their  love  of  fine 
clothes  and  gaudy  colours,  and  to 
appear  (except  on  holidays,  when 
a  somewhat  livelier  tint  was  law- 
ful) in  the  homeliest  and  most 
primitive  homespun.  But  the 
attire  of .  the  gentry,  especially  of 
the  great  dignitaries  in  Church  and 
State,  was  sumptuous  and  superb. 
Sir  Richard  Maitland,  as  we  have 
seen,  complains  that  even  the  wives 
of  simple  burghers  had  taken  to 


gold  embroidery  and  delicate  lace ; 
and  a  rich  and  elaborate  toilet  had 
always  been  the  besetting  weak- 
ness (if  we  so  regard  it)  of  the 
great  Norman  noble.  Even  his 
morning  undress — ^the  light  robe  of 
mail  which  he  wore  when  hunting 
or  hawking  or  "  harrying  " — must 
have  charmed  the  eye  of  an  artist ; 
and  the  dress  of  high  ceremonial, — 
the  velvet  robe  or  doublet,  lined 
with  rich  furs  and  powdered  with 
jewellery, — showed  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding— an  instinct  like  that 
of  a  Parisian  modiste — of  the  re- 
sources of  brilliant  colouring,  and 
the  harmonious  combination  of 
ponderous  draperies.  The  art  is 
lost;  the  modem  Englishman  in 
full  dress  is  a  dull  and  sombre  if 
not  entirely  ludicrous  figure.  To 
the  Puritan  of  the  Oommonwealth, 
to  Tribulation -Wholesome  and 
Praise-God-Barebones,  the  change 
from  purple  and  fine  linen  to  a 
Quaker-like  drab  is  possibly  to  be 
attributed. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity outside  the  towns,  without 
distinction  of  class,  were  employed 
in  agriculture.  A  considerable 
breadth  of  com  was  sown  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie  and  the  lowlands 
of  Moray ;  but  the  farms  elsewhere 
were  mainly  pastoraL  The  people 
were  shepherds,  and  their  "  sheep- 
cotes  "  are  constantly  mentioned  in 
the  earliest  charters.  The  occupa- 
tion of  husbandry,  as  I  have  said, 
was  not  confined  to  any  one  class — 
James  the  Fifth  himself  having 
been  at  one  time  a  sheep-farmer  on 


1  The  homely  simplicity  of  considerable  Lowland  lairds  excited  the  "  Water 
Poet's  "  surprise.  There  were  then  no  drapers  or  haberdashers  in  the  country  ; 
and  Taylor  remarks  upon  the  plain  homespun  clothes  of  the  laird  who  maintained 
forty  or  fifty  servants,  and  dispensed  a  lavish  hospitality — *'  his  beaver  being  his 
blue  bonnet,  no  shirts  but  of  the  flax  grown  on  his  own  ground,  and  of  his  wife 
and  daughter's  spinning,  and  his  stockings,  hose,  and  jerkin  off  his  own  sheep's 
wool."  The  family  papers  of  the  Roses  of  Kilravock  were  edited  for  the  Spalding 
Club  by  Mr  Cosmo  Lmes— qne  of  the  pleasantest  and  soundest  writers  on  Scottish 
antiquities. 
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a  great  scale.  We  learn  from  Pit- 
scottie  that  the  king  had  ten  thou- 
sand sheep  *'  going  in  Ettrick  For- 
est, in  keeping  by  Andrew  Bell ; " 
and  from  Sadler,  that  the  undig- 
nified conduct  of  his  nephew,  in 
"  keeping  sheep  and  such  other  vile 
and  mean  things,''  was  the  cause  of 
lively  annoyance  to  the  King  of 
England.  James  might  obtain 
whatever  he  needed  by  plundering 
the  Church;  why  should  a  king 
disgrace  himself  by  embarking  in 
trade  ?  «  That  kind  of  profit,"  the 
envoy  was  instructed  to  point  out. 


'<  cannot  stand  with  the  honour 
of  a  king's  estate ; "  and  the  true 
policy  was  plainly  indicated, — 
"  rather  by  taking  some  of  the  re- 
ligious houses,  by  good  and  politic 
means  establish  your  revenue  in 
such  sort  as  ye  shall  be  able  to 
live  like  a  king,  and  yet  not 
meddle  with  sheep."  James,  who 
was  resolved  to  have  no  hand  in 
the  spoliation  of  the  religious 
houses,  turned  away  with  a  plea- 
sant jest :  "  By  my  troth,"  quoth 
he,  "  I  never  knew  what  I  had  of 
my  own,  nor  yet  do." 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


When  Del  Ferice  was  thought 
sufficiently  recovered  of  his  wound 
to  hear  some  of  the  news  of  the 
day,  which  was  about  three  weeks 
after  the  duel,  he  learned  that 
Astrardente  was  dead,  that  the 
Duchessa  had  inherited  all  his  for- 
tune, and  that  she  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  Rome.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  how  the  information 
of  her  approaching  departure  had 
got  abroad ;  it  might  be  merely  a 
clever  guess  of  the  gossips,  or  it 
might  be  the  report  gleaned  from 
her  maid  by  all  the  other  maids 
in  town.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when 
Del  Ferice  heard  it  he  ground  his 
teeth  as  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  and 
swore  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
prevent  the  Duchessa  d' Astrar- 
dente from  leaving  town  he  would 
do  it.  In  his  judgment  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  thing  to  let  Oorona 
and  Giovanni  part,  and  to  allow 
Donna  Tullia  free  play  in  her 
matrimonial  designs.     Of    course 
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Giovanni  would  never  marry 
Madame  Mayer,  especially  as  he 
was  now  at  liberty  to  marry  the 
Astrardente;  but  Madame  Mayer 
herself  might  become  fatally  in- 
terested in  him,  as  she  already 
seemed  inclined  to  be,  and  this 
would  be  bad  for  Del  Fence's  own 
prospects.  It  would  not  do  to  miss 
any  of  the  advantages  gained  by 
the  death  of  the  old  Duca.  Gio- 
vanni must  be  hastened  into  a 
marriage  with  Corona;  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  think  of  re- 
venge upon  him  afterwards  for 
the  ghastly  wound  that  took  so 
long  to  heal. 

It  was  a  pity  that  Del  Ferice 
and  Donna  Tullia  were  not  allies, 
for  if  Madame  Mayer  hated  Corona 
d' Astrardente,  XJgo  del  Ferice  de- 
tested Giovanni  with  equal  viru- 
lency,  not  only  because  he  had 
been  so  terribly  worsted  by  him 
in  the  duel  his  own  vile  conduct 
had  made  inevitable,  but  because 
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Donna  Tullia  loved  him  and  was 
doing  her  very  best  to  marry  him. 
Evidently  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  produce  a  misunder- 
standing between  the  two ;  but  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  play  any 
tricks  with  Giovanni,  for  he  held 
Del  Fence  in  his  power  by  his 
knowledge  of  that  disagreeable 
scene  behind  the  plants  in  the 
conservatory.  Sarracinesca  was  a 
great  man  in  society  and  celebrated 
for  his  honesty ;  people  would  be- 
lieve him  rather  than  Del  Ferice, 
if  the  story  got  abroad.  This 
would  not  do.  The  next  best 
thing  was  to  endeavour  to  draw 
Giovanni  and  Corona  together  as 
quickly  as  possible,  to  precipitate 
their  engagement,  and  thus  to 
clear  the  field  of  a  dangerous  rival. 
Del  Ferice  was  a  very  obstinate 
and  a  very  intelligent  man.  He 
meant  more  than  ever  to  marry 
Donna  Tullia  himself,  and  he 
would  not  stand  upon  an  insigni- 
ficant scruple  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  object. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  speak 
much,  lest  the  effort  should  retard 
the  healing  of  his  throat;  but  in 
the  long  days  and  nights,  when  he 
lay  silent  in  his  quiet  lodging,  he 
had  ample  time  to  revolve  many 
schemes  in  his  brain.  At  last  he 
no  longer  needed  the  care  of  the 
Sister  of  Mercy ;  his  servant  took 
charge  of  him,  and  the  surgeon 
came  twice  a-day  to  dress  his 
wound.  He  lay  in  bed  one 
morning  watching  Temistocle  as  he 
moved  noiselessly  about  the  room. 

"  Temistocle,"  he  said,  "  you  are 
a  youth  of  intelligence ;  you  must 
use  the  gifts  nature  has  given  you." 

Temistocle  was  at  that  time  not 
more  than  five -and -twenty  years 
of  age.  He  had  a  muddy  com- 
plexion, a  sharp  hooked  nose,  and 
a  cast  in  one  eye  that  gave  him  a 
singularly  unpleasant  expression. 
As  his  master  addressed  him,  he 


stood  still  and  listened  with  a  sort 
of  distorted  smile  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  compliment  made  him. 

"  Temistocle,  you  must  find  out 
when  the  Duchessa  d'Astrardente 
means  to  leave  Rome,  and  where 
she  is  going.  You  know  somebody 
in  the  house  1 " 

"Yes,  sir — the  under-cook;  he 
stood  godfather  with  me  for  the 
baby  of  a  cousin  of  mine — the 
young  man  who  drives  Prince 
Yaldamo's  private  brougham:  a 
clever  fellow,  too." 

"And  this  under-cook,"  sdd 
Del  Ferice,  who  was  not  above 
entering  into  details  with  his 
servant — "is  he  a  discreet  char- 
acter 1 " 

"Oh,  for  that,  you  may  trust 
him.  Only  sometimes "  Tem- 
istocle grinned,  and  made  a  gesture 
which  signified  drinking. 

"And  when  he  is  drunk?" 
asked  Del  Ferice. 

"When  he  is  drunk  he  tells 
everything;  but  he  never  remem- 
bers anything  he  has  been  told,  or 
has  said.  When  he  is  drunk  he 
is  a  dictionary;  but  the  first 
draught  of  water  washes  out  his 
memory  like  a  slate." 

"Well — give  me  my  purse;  it 
is  under  my  pillow.  Go.  Here 
is  a  scudo,  Temistocle.  Yon  can 
make  him  very  drunk  for  that." 

Temistocle  hesitated,  and  looked 
at  the  money. 

"  Another  couple  of  pauls  would 
make  it  safer,"  he  remarked. 

"Well,  there  they  are ;  but  you 
must  make  him  very  drunk  indeed. 
You  must  find  out  all  he  knows, 
and  you  must  keep  sober  your- 
self." 

"Leave  that  to  me.  I  will 
make  of  him  a  sponge;  he  shall 
be  squeezed  dry,  and  sopped  again 
and  squeezed  again.  I  will  be 
his  confessor." 

"If  you  find  out  what  I  want, 
I  will  give  you "     Del  Ferice 
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hesitated ;  he  did  not  mean  to  give 
too  much. 

"The  grey  trousers?"  asked 
Temistocle,  with  an  avaricious 
light  in  the  eye  which  did  not 
wander. 

"Yes,"  answered  his  master, 
rather  regretfully ;  "  I  suppose  you 
must  have  the  grey  trousers  at 
last." 

"  For  those  grey  trousers  I  will 
upset  heaven  and  earth,"  returned 
Temistocle  in  great  glee. 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  that 
day,  but  early  on  the  following 
morning  the  man  entered  and 
opened  the  shutters,  and  removed 
the  little  oil-light  that  had  burned 
all  night.  He  kept  one  eye  upon 
his  master,  who  presently  turned 
slowly  and  looked  inquiringly  at 
him. 

"  The  Dnchessa  goes  to  Astrar- 
dente  in  the  Sabines  on  the  day 
after  to-morrow,"  said  Temistocle. 
"  It  is  quite  sure  that  she  goes, 
because  she  has  already  sent  out 
two  pairs  of  horses,  and  several 
boxes  of  effects,  besides  the  second 
housemaid  and  the  butler  and 
two  grooms." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  very  good.  Tem- 
istocle, I  think  I  will  get  up  this 
morning  and  sit  in  the  next 
room." 

"  And  the  grey  trousers  ? " 

"  Take  them,  and  wear  them  in 
honour  of  the  most  generous  mas- 
ter living,"  said  Del  Ferice,  im- 
pressively. "  It  is  not  every  mas- 
ter who  gives  his  servant  a  pair  of 
grey  trousers.     Hemember  that." 

"Heaven  bless  you.  Signer 
Conte ! "  exclaimed  Temistocle, 
devoutly. 

Del  Ferice  lost  no  time.  He 
was  terribly  weak  still,  and  his 
wound  was  not  entirely  healed 
yet ;  but  he  set  himself  resolutely 
to  his  writing-table,  and  did  not 
rise  until  he  had  written  two  let- 
ters.    The  first  was  carefully  writ- 


ten in  a  large  round  hand,  such 
as  is  used  by  copyists  in  Italy, 
resembling  the  Gothic.  It  was 
impossible  to  connect  the  curiously 
formed  conventional  letters  wiUi 
any  particular  person.  It  was 
very  short,  as  follows : — 

"It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  Duchessa  d'Astrardente 
is  going  to  her  castle  in  the  Sabines 
on  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

This  laconic  epistle  Del  Ferice 
carefully  directed  to  Don  Giovanni 
Sarracinesca  at  his  palace,  and 
fastened  upon  it  a  stamp ;  but  he 
concealed  the  address  from  Tem- 
istocle. The  second  letter  was 
longer,  and  written  in  his  own 
small  and  ornate  handwriting. 
It  was  to  Donna  TuUia  Mayer. 
It  ran  thus  : — 

"  You  would  forgive  my  impor- 
tuning you  with  a  letter,  most 
charming  Donna  Tullia,  if  you 
could  conceive  of  my  desolation 
and  loneliness.  For  more  than 
three  weeks  I  have  been  entirely 
deprived  of  the  pleasure,  the  ex- 
quisite delight,  of  conversing  with 
her  for  whom  I  have  suffered.  I 
still  suffer  so  much.  Ah !  if  my 
paper  were  a  cloth  of  gold,  and 
my  pen  in  moving  traced  charac- 
ters of  diamond  and  pearl,  yet  any 
words  which  speak  of  you  would 
be  ineffectually  honoured  by  such 
transcription !  In  the  miserable 
days  and  nights  I  have  passed  be- 
tween life  and  death,  it  is  your 
image  which  has  consoled  me,  the 
echo  of  your  delicate  voice  which 
has  soothed  my  pain,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  last  hours  I  spent 
with  you  which  has  gilded  the 
feverish  dreams  of  my  sickness. 
You  are  the  guardian  angel  of  a 
most  unhappy  man.  Donna  Tullia. 
Do  you  know  it?  But  for  you  I 
would  have  wooed  death  as  a  com- 
forter. As  it  is,  I  have  struggled 
desperately  to  keep  my  grasp  upon 
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life,  in  the  hope  of  once  iikm^  see- 
ing your  smile  and  hearing  your 
happy  laugh  ;  perhaps — I  dare  not 
expect  it — of  receiving  from  you 
some  slight  word  of  sympathy, 
some  little  half-sighed  hint  that 
you  do  not  altogether  regret  hav- 
ing been  in  these  long  weeks  the 
unconscious  comforter  of  my  sor- 
rowing spirit  and  tormented  body. 
You  would  hardly  know  me,  could 
you  see  me;  but  saving  for  your 
sweet  spiritual  presence,  which  has 
rescued  me  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
you  would  never  have  seen  me 
again.  Is  it  presumption  in  me 
to  write  thus?  Have  you  ever 
given  me  a  right  to  speak  in  these 
words  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
care.  Man  has  a  right  to  be 
grateful.  It  is  the  first  and  most 
divine  right  I  possess,  to  feel  and 
to  express  my  gratitude.  For  out 
of  the  store  of  your  kindness 
shown  me  when  I  was  in  the 
world,  strong  and  happy  in  the 
privilege  of  your  society,  I  have 
drawn  healing  medicine  in  my 
sickness,  as  tormented  souls  in 
purgatory  get  refreshment  from 
the  prayers  of  good  and  kind 
people  who  remember  them  on 
earth.  So,  therefore,  if  I  have 
said  too  much,  forgive  me,  for- 
give the  heartfelt  gratitude  which 
prompts  me;  and  believe  still  in 
the  respectful  and  undying  devo- 
tion of  the  humblest  of  your  ser- 
vants, XJao  DEL  Fericb." 

Del  Ferice  read  over  what  he 
had  written  with  considerable 
satisfaction,  and  addressed  his  let- 
ter to  Donna  Tullia,  losing  no 
time  in  despatching  Temistocle 
with  it,  and  instructing  him  to 
ask  if  there  would  be  an  answer. 
As  soon  as  the  man  was  out  of  the 
house,  Ugo  rang  for  his  landlady, 
and  sent  for  the  porter's  little  boy, 
to  whom  he  delivered  the  letter  for 
Don  Giovanni,  to  be  dropped  into 


the  nearest  post-box.  Then  he  lay 
down,  exhausted  with  his  morn- 
ing's work.  In  the  course  of  two 
hours  Temistocle  returned  from 
Donna  Tullia's  house  with  a  little 
scented  note— too  much  scented, 
and  the  paper  just  a  shade  too 
small.  She  took  no  notice  of  what 
he  had  said  in  his  carefully  penned 
epistle;  but  merely  told  him  she 
was  sincerely  glad  that  he  was 
better,  and  asked  him  to  call  as 
soon  as  he  could.  Ugo  was  not 
disappointed ;  he  had  expected  no 
compromising  expressions  of  inter- 
est in  response  to  his  own  effusions ; 
and  he  was  well  pleased  with  the 
invitation,  for  it  showed  that  what 
he  had  written  had  been  well  re- 
ceived. 

Don  Giovanni  Sarracinesca  re- 
ceived the  anonymous  note  late 
in  the  evening.  He  had,  of  course, 
together  with  his  father,  deposited 
cards  of  condolence  at  the  Palazzo 
Astrardente,  and  he  had  been  alone 
to  inquire  if  the  Duchessa  would 
receive  him.  The  porter  had  an- 
swered that,  for  the  present,  there 
were  standing  orders  to  admit  no 
one ;  and  as  Giovanni  could  boast 
of  no  especial  intimacy,  and  had 
no  valid  excuse  to  give,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  satisfied.  He  had 
patiently  waited  in  the  Villa 
Borghese  and  by  the  band-stand  on 
the  Pincio,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  sooner  or  later  Corona's  car- 
riage would  appear ;  but  when  at 
last  he  had  seen  her,  she  had  driven 
rapidly  past  him,  deeply  veiled, 
and  in  a  closed  brougham,  and  he 
did  not  think  she  had  even  noticed 
him.  He  would  have  written  to 
her,  but  he  was  still  unable  to 
hold  a  pen ;  and  he  reflected  that, 
after  all,  it  would  have  been  a 
hideous  farce  for  him  to  offer  con- 
dolences and  sympathy,  however 
much  he  might  desire  to  hide  from 
himself  his  secret  satisfaction  at 
her  husband's  death.     Too  proud 
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to  think  of  obtaining  information 
through  such  base  channels  as  Del 
Ferice  was  willing  to  use,  he  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  Corona's  inten- 
tions ;  and  it  was  a  brilliant  proof 
of  XJgo's  astuteness  that  he  had 
rightly  judged  Giovanni's  position 
with  regard  to  her,  and  justly  es- 
timated the  value  of  the  news  con- 
veyed by  his  anonymous  note. 

Sarracinesca  read  the  scrap  of 
writing,  and  tossed  it  angrily  into 
the  fire.  He  hated  underhand 
dealings,  and  scorned  himself  for 
the  interest  the  note  excited  in 
him,  wondering  who  could  find  ad- 
vantage in  informing  him  of  the 
Duchessa's  movements.  But  the 
note  took  effect,  nevertheless,  al- 
though he  was  ashamed  of  it,  and 
all  night  he  pondered  upon  what 
it  told  him.  The  next  day,  at 
three  o'clock,  he  went  out  alone,  and 
walked  rapidly  towards  the  Palazzo 
Astrardente.  He  was  unable  to 
bear  the  suspense  any  longer ;  the 
thought  that  Corona  was  going 
away,  apparently  to  shut  herself 
up  in  the  solitude  of  the  ancient 
fortress,  for  any  unknown  num- 
ber of  months,  and  that  he  might 
not  see  her  until  the  autumn,  was 
intolerable.  He  knew  that  by  the 
mere  use  of  his  name  he  could  at 
least  make  sure  that  she  would 
know  he  was  at  her  door,  and  he 
determined  to  make  the  attempt. 
He  waited  a  long  time,  pacing 
slowly  the  broad  flagstones  beneath 
the  arch  of  the  psdace,  while  the 
porter  himself  went  up  with  his 
card  and  message.  The  fellow  had 
hesitated,  but  Don  Giovanni  Sar- 
racinesca was  not  a  man  to  be  re- 
fused by  a  servant.  At  last  the 
porter  returned,  and,  bowing  to 
the  ground,  said  that  the  Signora 
Duchessa  would  receive  him. 

In  ^ve  minutes  he  was  waiting 
alone  in  the  great  drawing-room. 
It  had  cost  Corona  a  struggle  to 
allow  him  to  be  admitted.      She 


hesitated  long,  for  it  seemed  like 
a  positive  wrong  to  her  husband's 
memory,  but  the  woman  in  her 
yielded  at  last;  she  was  going 
away  on  the  following  morning, 
and  she  could  not  refuse  to  see 
him  for  once.  She  hesitated  again 
as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
latch  of  the  door,  knowing  that 
he  was  in  the  room  beyond ;  then 
at  last  she  entered. 

Her  face  was  very  pale  and  very 
grave.  Her  simple  gown  of  close- 
fitting  black  set  ofif  her  height  and' 
figure,  and  softly  flowed  in  har- 
mony with  her  stately  movements 
as  she  slowly  advanced  towards 
Giovanni,  who  stood  almost  awe- 
struck in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
He  could  not  realise  that  this  dark 
sad  princess  was  the  same  woman 
to  whom  less  than  a  month  ago 
he  had  spoken  such  passionate 
words,  whom  he  had  madly  tried 
to  take  into  his  arms.  Proud  as 
he  was,  it  seemed  presumptuous  in 
him  to  think  of  love  in  connection 
with  so  royal  a  woman ;  and  yet 
he  knew  that  he  loved  her  better 
and  more  truly  than  he  had  done 
a  month  before.  She  held  out  her 
hand  to  him,  and  he  raised  iU  > 
his  lips.  Then  they  both  sat  down 
in  silence. 

"  I  had  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
you  again,"  said  Giovanni  at  last, 
speaking  in  a  subdued  voice.  "  I 
had  wished  for  some  opportunity 
of  telling  you  how  sincerely  I  sym- 
pathise with  you  in  your  great 
loss."  It  was  a  very  formal  speech, 
such  as  men  make  in  such  situa- 
tions. It  might  have  been  better, 
but  he  was  not  eloquent;  even 
his  rough  old  father  had  a  better 
command  of  language  on  ordinary 
occasions,  though  Giovanni  could 
speak  well  enough  when  he  was 
roused.  But  he  felt  constrained 
in  the  presence  of  the  woman  he 
adored.  Corona  herself  hardly 
knew  how  to  answer. 
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"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  said, 
simply. 

"  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  be 
of  any  service  to  you,"  he  an- 
swered. "I  need  not  tell  you 
that  both  my  father  and  myself 
would  hold  it  an  honour  to  assist 
you  in  any  way."  He  mentioned 
his  father  from  a  feeling  of  deli- 
cacy ;  he  did  not  wish  to  put  him- 
self forward. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  repeated 
Corona,  gravely.  "I  have  not 
had  any  annoyance.  I  have  an 
excellent  man  of  business." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause. 
Then  she  seemed  to  understand 
that  he  was  embarrassed,  and 
spoke  again. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are 
recovered,"  she  said. 

"  It  was  nothing,"  answered 
Giovanni,  with  a  glance  at  his 
right  arm,  which  was  still  con- 
fined in  a  bandage  of  black  silk, 
but  was  no  longer  in  a  sling. 

"It  was  very  wrong  of  you," 
returned  Corona,  looking  seriously 
into  his  eyes.  "I  do  not  know 
why  you  fought,  but  it  was  wrong ; 
it  is  a  great  sin." 

Giovanni  smiled  a  little. 

"  We  all  have  to  sin  sometimes," 
he  said.  "Would  you  have  me 
stand  quietly  and  see  an  abomin- 
able piece  of  baseness,  and  not 
lift  a  hand  to  punish  the  offend- 
er 1" 

"People  who  do  base  things 
always  come  to  a  bad  end,"  an- 
swered the  Duchessa. 

"  Perhaps.  But  we  poor  sinners 
are  impatient  to  see  justice  done 
at  once.  I  am  sorry  to  have  done 
anything  you  consider  wrong,"  he 
added,  with  a  shade  of  bitterness. 
"Will  you  permit  me  to  change 
the  subject?  Are  you  thinking 
of  remaining  in  Home,  or  do  you 
mean  to  go  away  ? " 

"I  am  going  up  to  Astrar- 
dente   to-morrow,"   answered    Co- 


rona,   readily.      "  I   want    to    be 
alone  and  in  the  country." 

Giovanni  showed  no  surprise: 
his  anonymous  information  had 
been  accurate ;  Del  Ferice  had  not 
parted  with  the  grey  trousera  in 
vain. 

"I  suppose  you  are  right,"  he 
said.  "  But  at  this  time  of  year  I 
should  think  the  mountains  would 
be  very  cold." 

"  The  castle  is  comfortable.  It 
has  been  recently  fitted  up,  and 
there  are  many  warm  rooms  in  itw 
I  am  fond  of  the  old  place,  and  I 
need  to  be  alone  for  a  long  time." 

Giovanni  thought  the  conver- 
sation was  becoming  oppressive. 
He  thought  of  what  hcid  passed 
between  them  at  their  last  meet- 
ing in  the  conservatory  of  the 
Palazzo  Frangipani. 

"  I  shall  myself  pass  the  summer 
in  Sarracinesca,"  he  said,  sudden- 
ly. "You  know  it  is  not  very 
far.  May  I  hope  that  I  may  some- 
times be  permitted  to  see  you  ?  " 

Corona  had  certainly  had  no 
thought  of  seeing  Giovanni  when 
she  had  determined  to  go  to  As- 
trardente ;  she  had  not  been  there 
often,  and  had  not  realised  that 
it  was  within  reach  of  the  Sar- 
racinesca estate.  She  started 
slightly. 

"Is  it  so  near?"  she  asked. 

"Half  a  day's  ride  over  the 
hills,"  replied  Giovanni. 

"I  did  not  know.  Of  course, 
if  you  come,  you  will  not  be  denied 
hospitality." 

"  But  you  would  rather  not  see 
me?"  asked  Sarracinesca,  in  a 
tone  of  disappointment.  He  had 
hoped  for  something  more  en- 
couraging. Corona  answered  cour- 
ageously. 

"I  would  rather  not  see  you. 
Do  not  think  me  unkind,"  she 
added,  her  voice  softening  a  little. 
"  Why  need  there  be  any  explana- 
tions ?    Do  not  try  to  see  me.     I 
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wish  you  well ;  I  wish  you  more — 
all  happiness — but  do  not  try  to 
see  me." 

Giovanni's  face  grew  grave 
and  pale.  He  was  disappointed, 
even  humiliated;  but  something 
told  him  that  it  was  not  coldness 
which  prompted  her  request. 

"  Your  commands  are  my  laws," 
he  answered. 

"  I  would  rather  that  instead  of 
regarding  what  I  ask  you  as  a 
command,  you  should  feel  that  it 
should  be  the  natural  prompting 
of  your  own  heart,"  replied  Coro- 
na, somewhat  coldly. 

"Forgive  me  if  my  heart  dic- 
tates what  my  obedience  to  you 
must  effectually  forbid,"  said  Gio- 
vanni. "  I  beseech  you  to  be  sat- 
isfied that  what  Tyou  ask  I  will 
perform — blindly. " 

"  Not  blindly — ^you  know  all  my 
reasons." 

"  There  is  that  between  you  and 
me  which  annihilates  reason," 
answered  Giovanni,  his  voice 
trembling  a  little. 

"There  is  that  in  my  position 
which  should  command  your  re- 
spect," said  Corona.  She  feared 
he  was  going  too  far,  and  yet  this 
time  she  knew  she  had  not  said 
too  much,  and  that  in  bidding  him 
avoid  her,  she  was  only  doing  what 
was  strictly  necessary  for  her  peace. 
"I  am  a  widow,"  she  continued, 
very  gravely;  "  I  am  a  woman,  and 
I  am  alone.  My  only  protection 
lies  in  the  courtesy  I  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  men  like  you.  You 
have  expressed  your  sympathy; 
show  it  then  by  cheerfully  fulfil- 
ling my  request.  I  do  not  speak 
in  riddles,  but  very  plainly.  You 
recall  to  me  a  moment  of  great 
pain,  and  your  presence,  the  mere 
fact  of  my  receiving  you,  seems  a 
disloyalty  to  the  memory  of  my 
husband.  I  have  given  you  no 
reason  to  believe  that  I  ever  took 
a  greater  interest  in  you  than  such 


as  I  might  take  in  a  friend.  I 
hourly  pray  that  this — this  too 
great  interest  you  show  in  me,  may 
pass  quickly  and  leave  you  what 
you  were  before.  You  see  I  do 
not  speak  darkly,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  s^eak  unkindly.  Do  not 
answer  me,  I  beseech  you,  but 
take  this  as  my  last  word.  Forget 
me  if  you  can " 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Giovanni,  deep- 
ly moved. 

"  Try.  If  you  cannot,  God  help 
you !  but  I  am  sure  that  if  you  try 
faithfully,  you  will  succeed.  And 
now  you  must  go,"  she  said  in 
gentler  tones.  "You  should  not 
have  come — I  should  not  have  let 
you  see  me.  But  it  is  best  so.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  sympathy  you 
have  expressed.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  you  will  do  as  I  have  asked 
you,  and  as  you  have  promised. 
Good-bye." 

Corona  rose  to  her  feet,  her 
hands  folded  before  her.  Gio- 
vanni had  no  choice.  She  let  her 
eyes  rest  upon  him,  not  unkindly, 
but  she  did  not  extend  her  hand. 
He  stood  one  moment  in  hesita- 
tion, then  bowed  and  left  the 
room  without  a  word.  Corona 
stood  still,  and  her  eyes  followed 
his  retreating  figure  until  at  the 
door  he  turned  once  more  and 
bent  his  head  and  then  was  gone. 
Then  she  fe]l  back  into  her  chair 
and  gazed  listlessly  at  the  wall 
opposite. 

"It  is  done,"  she  said  at  last. 
"I  hope  it  is  well  done  and  wisely.** 
Indeed  it  had  been  a  hard  thing  to 
say ;  but  it  was  better  to  say  it  at 
once  than  to  regret  an  ill-timed 
indulgence  when  it  should  be  too 
late.  And  yet  it  had  cost  her  less 
to  send  him  away  definitely  than 
it  had  cost  her  to  resist  his  pas- 
sionate appeal  a  month  ago.  She 
seemed  to  have  gained  strength 
from  her  sorrows.  So  he  was 
gone  1     She  gave  a  sigh  of  relief, 
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which  was  instantly  followed  by 
a  sharp  throb  of  pain,  so  sudden 
that  she  hardly  understood  it. 

Her  preparations  were  all  mada 
She  had  at  the  last  moment 
realised  that  it  was  not  fitting  for 
her,  at  her  age,  to  travel  alone, 
nor  to  live  wholly  alone  in  her 
widowhood.  She  had  revolved  the 
matter  in  her  mind,  and  had  de- 
cided that  there  was  no  woman  of 
her  acquaintance  whom  she  could 
ask  even  for  a  short  time  to  stay 
with  her.  She  had  no  friends,  no 
relations,  none  to  turn  to  in  such  a 
need.  It  was  not  that  she  cared 
for  company  in  her  solitude;  it 
was  merely  a  question  of  propriety. 
To  overcome  the  difficulty,  she  ob- 
tained permission  to  take  with  her 
one  of  the  sisters  of  a  charitable 
order  of  nuns,  a  lady  in  middle 
life,  but  broken  down  and  in  ill 
health  from  her  untiring  labours. 
The  thing  was  easily  managed;  and 
the  next  morning,  on  leaving  the 
palace  she  stopped  at  the  gate  of 
the  community  and  found  Sister 
Gabrielle  waiting  with  her  modest 
box.  The  nun  entered  the  huge 
travelling  carriage,  and  the  two 
ladies  set  out  for  Astrardente. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  Carnival, 
and  a  memorably  sad  one  for  Gio- 
vanni Sarracinesca.  He  would 
have  been  capable  of  leaving  Home 
at  once,  but  that  he  had  promised 
Corona  not  to  attempt  to  see  her. 
He  would  have  gone  to  Sarraci- 
nesca for  the  mere  sake  of  being 
n*^rer  to  her,  had  he  not  reflected 
that  he  would  be  encouraging  all 
manner  of  gossip  by  so  doing.  But 
he  determined  that  so  soon  as 
Lent  began,  he  would  declare  his 
intention  of  leaving  the  city  for  a 
year.  No  one  ever  went  to  Sar- 
racinesca, and  by  making  a  circuit 
he  could  reach  the  ancestral  castle 
without  creating  suspicion.  He 
might  even  go  to  Paris  for  a  few 
days,  and  have  it  supposed  that  he 


was  wandering  about  Europe,  for 
he  could  trust  his  own  servants 
implicitly ;  they  were  not  of  the 
type  who  would  drink  wine  at  a 
tavern  with  Temistocle  or  any  of 
his  class. 

The  old  prince  came  into  his 
son's  room  in  the  morning  and 
found  him  disconsolately  looking 
over  his  guns,  for  the  sake  of  an 
occupation. 

"  Well,  Giovanni,"  he  said,  "  you 
have  time  to  reflect  upon  your 
future  conduct.  What !  are  you  go- 
ing upon  a  shooting  expedition  ?  " 

"I  wish  I  could.  I  wish  I 
could  find  anything  to  do,"  an- 
swered Giovanni,  laying  down  the 
breech-loader  and  looking  out  of 
the  window.  "  The  world  is  turned 
inside  out  like  a  beggar's  pocket, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  it." 

"So  the  Astrardente  is  gone," 
remarked  the  Prince. 

"  Yes ;  gone  to  live  within  twen- 
ty miles  of  Sarracinesca,"  replied 
Giovanni,  with  an  angry  intonation. 

"  Do  not  go  there  yet,"  said  his 
father.  "  Leave  her  alone  a  while. 
Women  become  frantic  in  soli- 
tude." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  an  idiot  t " 
exclaimed  Giovanni.  "Of  course 
I  shall  stay  where  I  am  till  Gar- 
nival  is  over."  He  was  not  in  a 
good  humour. 

"Why  are  you  so  petulant!" 
retorted  the  old  man,  "  I  merely 
gave  you  my  advica" 

"  Well,  I  am  going  to  follow  it. 
It  is  good.  When  Carnival  is 
over  I  will  go  away,  and  perhaps 
get  to  Sarracinesca  by  a  round- 
about way,  so  that  no  one  will 
know  where  I  am.  WiU  you  not 
come  too  1 " 

"  I  daresay,"  answered  the 
Prince,  who  was  always  pleased 
when  his  son  expressed  a  desire 
for  his  company.  "I  wish  we 
lived  in  the  good  old  times." 

"Why?" 
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"  We  would  make  small  scrapie 
of  besieging  Astrardente  and  car- 
rying off  the  Duchessa  for  you, 
my  boy,"  said  the  Prince,  grimly. 

Giovanni  laughed.  Perhaps  the 
same  idea  had  crossed  his  mind. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
was  respectful  to  Corona  to  think 
of  carrying  her  off  in  the  way  his 
father  suggested ;  but  there  was  a 
flavour  of  curious  possibility  in  the 
suggestion,  coming  as  it  did  ^  from 
a  man  whose  grandfather  might 
have  done  such  a  thing,  and  whose 
great-grandfather  was  said  to  have 
done  it.  So  strong  are  the  in- 
stincts of  barbaric  domination  in 
races  where  the  traditions  of  vio- 
lence exist  in  an  unbroken  chain, 
that  both  father  and  son  smiled 


at  the  idea  as  if  it  were  quite 
natural,  although  Giovanni  had 
only  the  previous  day  promised 
that  he  would  not  even  attempt 
to  see  Corona  d' Astrardente  with- 
out her  permission.  He  did  not 
tell  his  father  of  his  promise,  how- 
ever, for  his  more  delicate  instinct 
made  him  sure  that  though  he  had 
acted  rightly,  his  father  would 
laugh  at  his  scruples  and  tell  him 
that  women  liked  to  be  wooed 
roughly. 

Meanwhile  Giovanni  felt  that 
Rome  had  become  for  him  a  vast 
solitude,  and  the  smile  soon  faded 
from  his  face  at  the  thought  that 
he  must  go  out  into  the  world, 
and  for  Corona's  sake  act  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


Poor  Madame  Mayer  was  in 
great  anxiety  of  mind.  She  had 
not  a  great  amount  of  pride,  but 
she  made  up  for  it  by  a  plentiful 
endowment  of  vanity,  in  which 
she  suffered  acutely.  She  was  a 
good-hearted  woman  enough,  and 
by  nature  she  was  not  vindictive ; 
but  she  could  not  help  being  jeal- 
ous, for  she  was  in  love.  She  felt 
how  Giovanni  every  day  evidently 
cared  less  and  less  for  her  society, 
and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  Del 
Ferice  was  quietly  assuring  his 
position,  so  that  people  already 
began  to  whisper  that  he  had  a 
chance  of  becoming  her  husband. 
She  did  not  dislike  Del  Ferice ;  he 
was  simply  a  convenient  man  of 
the  world,  whom  she  always  found 
ready  to  help  her  when  she  needed 
help.  But  by  dint  of  making  use 
of  him,  she  was  beginning  to  feel 
in  some  way  bound  to  consider  him 
as  an  element  in  her  life,  and  she 
did  not  like  the  position.  The 
letter  he  had  written  her  was  of 
the  kind  a  man  might  write  to  the 


woman  he  loved ;  it  bordered  upon 
the  familiar,  even  while  the  writer 
expressed  himself  in  terms  of  ex- 
aggerated respect.  Perhaps  if  Del 
Ferice  had  been  well,  she  would 
have  simply  taken  no  notice  of 
what  he  had  written,  and  not  even 
have  sent  an  answer ;  but  she  had 
not  the  heart  to  repulse  him  alto- 
gether in  his  .present  condition. 
There  was  a  phrase  cunningly  in- 
troduced and  ambiguously  worded, 
which  seemed  to  mean  that  he  had 
come  by  his  wound  in  her  cause. 
He  spoke  of  having  suffered  and  of 
still  suffering  so  much  for  her, — 
did  he  mean  to  refer  to  pain  of 
body  or  of  mind  ?  It  was  not  cer- 
tain. Don  Giovanni  had  assured 
her  that  she  was  in  no  way  con- 
cerned in  the  duel,  and  he  was 
well  known  for  his  honesty;  never- 
theless, out  of  delicacy,  he  might 
have  desired  to  conceal  the  truth 
from  her.  It  seemed  like  him. 
She  longed  for  an  opportunity  of 
talking  with  him  and  eliciting 
some  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
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There  had  been  a  time  when  he 
used  to  visit  her,  and  always  spent 
some  time  in  her  society  when  they 
met  in  the  world — now,  on  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  to  avoid  her 
whenever  he  could;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  she  noticed  that  his 
manner  cooled,  her  own  jealousy 
against  Corona  d'Astrardente  in- 
creased in  force,  until  at  last  it 
seemed  to  absorb  her  love  for  Gio- 
vanni into  itself  and  turn  it  into 
hate. 

Love  is  a  passion  which,  like 
certain  powerful  drugs,  acts  differ- 
ently upon  each  different  constitu- 
tion of  temper ;  love  also  acts  more 
strongly  when  it  is  unretumed  or 
thwarted  than  when  it  is  mutual 
and  uneventful, — that  is  to  say,  if 
two  persons  love  each  other  truly, 
and  there  is  no  obstacle  to  their 
union,  it  is  probable  that,  without 
any  violent  emotion,  their  love 
will  grow  and  become  stronger 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  without 
changing  in  its  natural  quality; 
but  if  thwarted  by  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, the  passion,  if  true, 
attains  suddenly  to  the  dimensions 
which  it  would  otherwise  need 
years  to  reach,  so  that  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  nature  in 
which  this  unforeseen  and  abnormal 
development  takes  place  is  unable 
to  bear  the  precocious  growth; 
then,  losing  sight  of  its  identity  in 
the  strange  inward  confusion  of 
heart  and  mind  which  ensues,  it  is 
driven  to  madness,  and,  breaking 
every  barrier,  either  attains  its  ob- 
ject at  a  single  bound,  or  is  shivered 
and  ruined  in  dashing  itself  against 
the  impenetrable  wall  of  complete 
impossibility.  But  again,  in  the 
last  case,  when  love  is  wholly  unre- 
tumed, it  dies  a  natural  death  of 
atrophy,  when  it  has  existed  in 
a  person  of  common  and  average 
nature;  or  if  the  man  or  woman 
so  afflicted  be  proud  and  of  noble 
instincts,  the  passion   becomes  a 


kind  of  religion  to  the  heart — 
sacred,  and  worthy  to  be  guarded 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world;  or 
finally,  again,  where  it  finds  van- 
ity the  dominant  characteristic  of 
the  being  in  whom  it  has  grown, 
it  draws  a  poisonous  life  from  the 
unhealthy  soil  on  which  it  is  fed, 
and  the  tender  seed  of  love  shoots 
and  puts  forth  evil  leaves  and 
blossoms,  and  grows  to  be  a  most 
venon^ous  tree,  which  is  the  tree 
of  hatred. 

Donna  TuUia  was  certainly  a 
woman  who  belonged  to  the  latter 
class  of  individuals.  She  had 
qualities  which  were  perhaps  good 
because  not  bad;  but  the  main- 
spring of  her  being  was  an  inor- 
dinate vanity ;  and  it  was  in  this 
characteristic  that  she  was  most 
deeply  wounded,  as  she  found  her- 
self gradually  abandoned  by  Gio- 
vanni Sarracinesca.  She  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  him  as 
a  probable  husband;  the  popular 
talk  had  fostered  the  idea,  and 
occasional  hints,  and  smiling  ques- 
tions concerning  him,  had  made 
her  feel  that  he  could  not  long 
hang  back.  She  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  treating  him  familiarly; 
and  he,  tutored  by  his  father  to 
the  belief  that  she  was  the  best 
match  for  him,  and  reluctantly 
yielding  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, which  seemed  driving  him 
into  matrimony,  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  ordered  about  and  made 
use  of  with  an  indifference  which, 
in  Madame  Mayer's  eyes,  had 
passed  for  consent.  She  had 
watched  with  growing  fear  and 
jealousy  his  devotion  to  the  As- 
trardente,  which  all  the  world  had 
noticed ;  and  at  last  her  anger  had 
broken  out  at  the  affront  she  had 
received  at  the  Frangipani  ball. 
But  even  then  she  loved  Giovanni 
in  her  own  vain  way.  It  was  not 
till  Corona  was  suddenly  left  a 
widow,  that  she  began  to  realise 
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the  hopelessness  of  her  position; 
and  when  she  found  how  deter- 
minately  Sarracinesca  avoided  her 
wherever  they  met,  the  affection 
she  had  hitherto  felt  for  him  turned 
into  a  bitter  hatred,  stronger  even 
than  her  jealousy  against  the  Duch- 
essa.  There  was  no  scene  of  ex- 
planation between  them,  no  words 
passed,  no  dramatic  situation,  such 
as  Donna  TuUia  loved;  the  change 
came  in  a  few  days,  and  was  com- 
plete. She  had  not  even  the  sat- 
isfaction of  receiving  some  share 
of  the  attention  Giovanni  would 
have  bestowed  upon  Corona  if  she 
had  been  in  town.  Not  only  had 
he  grown  utterly  indifferent  to 
her;  he  openly  avoided  her,  and 
thereby  inflicted  upon  her  vanity 
the  cruellest  wound  she  was  cap- 
able of  feeling. 

With  Donna  Tullia  to  hate  was 
to  injure,  to  long  for  revenge. 
Not  of  the  kind  which  is  enjoyed 
in  secret,  and  known  only  to  the 
person  who  suffers  and  the  person 
who  causes  the  suffering.  She  did 
not  care  for  that  so  much  as  she 
desired  some  brilliant  triumph  over 
her  enemies  before  the  world  ;  some 
startling  instance  of  poetic  justice, 
which  should  at  one  blow  do  a 
mortal  injury  to  Corona  d'Astrar- 
dente,  and  bring  Giovanni  Sarra- 
cinesca to  her  own  feet  by  force, 
repentant  and  crushed,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  she  saw  fit,  according  to 
his  misdeeds.  But  she  had  chosen 
her  adversaries  ill,  and  her  heart 
misgave  her.  She  had  no  hold 
upon  them,  for  they  were  very 
strong  people,  very  powerful,  and 
very  much  respected  by  their  fel- 
lows. It  was  not  easy  to  bring 
them  into  trouble ;  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  humiliate  them  as  she 
wished  to  do,  and  yet  her  hate  was 
very  strong.  She  waited  and  pon- 
dered, and  in  the  meanwhile,  when 
she  met  Giovanni,  she  began  to 
treat  him  with  haughty  coldness. 


But  Giovanni  smiled,  and  seemed 
well  satisfied  that  she  should  at 
last  give  over  what  was  to  him 
very  like  a  persecution.  Her 
anger  grew  hotter  from  its  very 
impotence.  The  world  saw  it,  and 
laughed. 

The  days  of  Carnival  came  and 
passed,  much  as  they  usually  pass, 
in  a  whirl  of  gaiety.  Giovanni 
went  everywhere,  and  showed  his 
grave  face;  but  he  talked  little, 
and  of  course  every  one  said  he 
was  melancholy  at  the  departure 
of  the  Duchessa.  Nevertheless 
he  kept  up  an  appearance  of  in- 
terest in  what  was  done,  and  as 
nobody  cared  to  risk  asking  him 
questions,  people  left  him  in  peace. 
The  hurrying  crowd  of  social  life 
filled  up  the  place  occupied  by 
old  Astrardente  and  the  beauti- 
ful Duchessa,  and  they  were  soon 
forgotten,  for  they  had  not  had 
many  intimate  friends. 

On  the  last  night  of  Carnival, 
Del  Ferice  appeared  once  more. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  getting  one  glimpse 
of  the  world  he  loved,  before  the 
wet  blanket  of  Lent  extinguished 
the  lights  of  the  ball-rooms  and 
the  jollity  of  the  dancers.  Every 
one  was  surprised  to  see  him,  and 
most  people  were  pleased ;  he  was 
such  a  useful  man,  that  he  had 
often  been  missed  during  the  time 
of  his  illness.  He  was  improved 
in  appearance ;  for  though  he  was 
very  pale,  he  had  grown  also  ex- 
tremely thin,  and  his  features  had 
gained  delicacy. 

When  Giovanni  saw  him,  he 
went  up  to  him,  and  the  two  men 
exchanged  a  formal  salutation, 
while  every  one  stood  still  for  a 
moment  to  see  the  meeting.  It 
was  over  in  a  moment,  and  soci- 
ety gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief,  as 
though  a  weight  were  removed 
from  its  mind.  Then  Del  Ferice 
went  to  Donna  Tullia's  side.    They 
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were  soon  alone  upon  a  small  sofa 
in  a  small  room,  whither  a  couple 
strayed  now  and  then  to  remain 
a  few  minutes  before  returning  to 
the  balL  A  few  people  passed 
through,  but  for  more  than  an 
hour  they  were  not  disturbed. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you," 
said  Donna  TuUia;  **but  I  had 
hoped  that  the  first  time  you  went 
out  you  would  have  come  to  my 
house." 

"This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
been  out — ^you  see  I  should  not 
have  found  you  at  home,  since  I 
have  found  you  here." 

"Are  you  entirely  recovered  1 
You  stiU  look  ill." 

"I  am  a  little  weak — but  an 
hour  with  you  will  do  me  more 
good  than  all  the  doctors  in  the 
world." 

"Thanks,"  said  Donna  TuUia, 
with  a  little  laugh.  "It  was 
strange  to  see  you  shaking  hands 
with  Giovanni  Sarracinesca  just 
now.  I  suppose  men  have  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  would  not 
have  done  it  unless  it  had  been 
necessary,"  returned  Del  Ferice, 
bitterly, 

"  I  should  think  not.  What  an 
arrogant  man  he  is ! " 

"  You  no  longer  like  him  ? " 
asked  Del  Ferice,  innocently. 

"  Like  him  !    No ;  I  never  liked 

him,"replied  Donna  TuUia,  quickly. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  did;  I  used 

to    wonder    at    it."       Ugo   grew 

thoughtful. 

"I  was  always  good  to  him," 
said  Donna  TuUia.  "  But  of 
course  I  can  never  forgive  him 
for  what  he  did  at  the  Frangipani 
ball." 

"No;  nor  I,"  answered  Del 
Ferice,  readily.  "I  shall  always 
hate  him  for  that  too." 

"I  do  not  say  that  I  exactly 
hate  him." 

"You   have   every  reason.      It 


appears  to  me  that  since  my 
illness  we  have  another  idea  in 
common,  another  bond  of  sym- 
pathy." Del  Ferice  spoke  almost 
tenderly;  but  he  laughed  imme- 
diately afterwards,  as  though  not 
wishing  his  words  to  be  interpreted 
too  seriously.  Donna  Tullia  smiled 
too ;  she  was  inclined  to  be  very 
kind  to  him. 

"  You  are  very  quick  to  jump 
at  conclusions,"  she  said,  playing 
with  her  red  fan  and  looking 
down. 

"  It  is  always  easy  to  reach  that 
pleasant  conclusion — ^that  you  and 
I  are  in  sympathy,"  he  answered, 
with  a  tender  glance,  "even  in 
regard  to  hating  the  same  person. 
The  bond  would  be  close  indeed, 
if  it  depended  on  the  opposite  of 
hate.  And  yet  I  sometimes  think 
it  does.  Are  yon  not  the  best 
friend  I  have  in  the  world  f 

"  I  do  not  know, — I  am  a  good 
friend  to  you,"  she  answered. 

"Indeed  you  are;  but  do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
cement  our  friendship  even  more 
closely  yet?" 

Donna  Tullia  looked  up  sharp- 
ly; she  had  no  idea  of  allowing 
him  to  propose  to  marry  her.  His 
face,  however,  was  grave — ^unlike 
his  usual  expression  when  he  meant 
to  be  tender,  and  which  she  knew 
very  well, 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  said, 
with  a  light  laugh.  "  How  do 
you  mean?" 

"  If  I  could  do  you  some  great 
service — if  I  could  by  any  means 
satisfy  what  is  now  your  chief  de- 
sire in  life — would  not  that  help 
to  cement  our  friendship^  as  I 
said?" 

* '  Perhaps, "  she  answered,  thought- 
fully. "  But  then  you  do  not  know 
— you  cannot  guess  even — ^what  I 
most  wish  at  this  moment." 

"I  think  I  could,"  said  Del 
Ferice,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her. 
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"  I  am  sure  I  could,  but  I  will  not. 
I  should  risk  offending  you." 

"  No ;  I  will  not  be  angry.  You 
may  guess  if  you  please."  Donna 
TuUia  in  her  turn  looked  fixedly 
at  her  companion.  They  seemed 
trying  to  read  each  other's  thoughts. 

"  Very  well,"  said  XJgo  at  last, 
"  I  will  tell  you.  You  would  like 
to  see  the  Astrardente  dead  and 
Giovanni  Sarracinesca  profoundly 
humiliated." 

Donna  TuUia  started.  But  in- 
deed there  was  nothing  strange  in 
her  companion's  knowledge  of  her 
feelings.  Many  people,  being  asked 
what  she  felt,  would  very  likely 
have  said  the  same,  for  the  world 
had  seen  her  discomfiture  and  had 
laughed  at  it. 

"  You  are  a  very  singular  man," 
she  said,  uneasily. 

"  In  other  words,"  replied  Del 
Ferice,  calmly,  "  I  am  perfectly 
right  in  my  surmises.  I  see  it  in 
your  face.  Of  course,"  he  added, 
with  a  laugh,  "it  is  mere  jest. 
But  the  thing  is  quite  possible.  If 
I  fulfilled  your  desire  of  just  and 
poetic  vengeance,  what  would  you 
give  me  1 " 

Donna  Tullia  laughed  in  her 
turn,  to  conceal  the  extreme  inter- 
est she  felt  in  what  he  said. 

"  Whatever  you  like,"  she  said. 
But  even  while  the  laugh  was  on 
her  lips  her  eyes  sought  his  un- 
easily. 

"  Would  you  marry  me,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  enchanted  princess 
in  .the  fairy  story  marries  the 
prince  who  frees  her  from  the 
spell?"  He  seemed  immensely 
amused  at  the  idea. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  laughed. 

"  It  would  be  the  only  just  re- 
compense," he  answered.  "  See 
how  impossible  the  thing  looks. 
And  yet  a  few  pounds  of  dynamite 
would  blow  up  the  Great  Pyramid. 
Giovanni  Sarracinesca  is  not  so 
strong  as  he  looks." 


"Oh,  I  would  not  have  him 
hurt ! "  exclaimed  Donna  Tullia  in 
alarm. 

"  I  do  not  mean  physically,  nor 
morally,  but  socially." 

"How?" 

"That  is  my  secret,"  returned 
Del  Ferice,  quietly. 

"  It  sounds  as  though  you  were 
pretending  to  know  more  than  you 
really  do,"  she  answered. 

"No;  it  is  the  plain  truth," 
said  Del  Ferice,  quietly.  "  If  you 
were  in  earnest  I  might  be  willing 
to  tell  you  what  the  secret  is,  but 
for  a  mere  jest  I  cannot.  It  is  far 
too  serious  a  matter." 

His  tone  convinced  Donna  Tul- 
lia that  he  really  possessed  some 
weapon  which  he  could  use  against 
Don  Giovanni  if  he  pleased.  She 
wondered  only  why,  if  it  were 
true,  he  did  not  use  it,  seeing  that 
he  must  hate  Sarracinesca  with  all 
his  heart.  Del  Ferice  knew  so 
much  about  people,  so  many  strange 
and  forgotten  stories,  he  had  so 
accurate  a  memory  and  so  acute 
an  intelligence,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  impossible  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  some  secret  connected 
with  the  Sarracinesca.  They  were, 
or  were  thought  to  be,  wild,  unruly 
men,  both  father  and  son;  there 
were  endless  stories  about  them 
both  ;  and  there  was  nothing  more 
likely  than  that,  in  his  numerous 
absences  from  home,  Giovanni  had 
at  one  time  or  another  figured  in 
some  romantic  affidr,  which  he 
would  be  sorry  to  have  had  gener- 
ally known.  Del  Ferice  was  wise 
enough  to  keep  his  own  counsel; 
but  now  that  his  hatred  was  tho- 
roughly roused,  he  might  very 
likely  make  use  of  the  knowledge 
he  possessed.  Donna  TuUia's  curi- 
osity was  excited  to  its  highest 
pitch,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
had  pleasant  visions  of  the  possible 
humiliation  of  the  man  by  whom 
she  felt  herself  so  ill-used.     It 
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would  be  worth  while  making  a 
sacrifice  in  Order  to  learn  Del 
Fence's  secret. 

"  This  need  not  be  a  mere  jest," 
she  said,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  That  is  as  you  please,"  returned 
Del  Ferice,  seriously.  "  If  you 
are  willing  to  do  your  part,  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  will  do  mine." 

"You  cannot  think  I  really 
meant  what  I  said  just  now," 
replied  Donna  TuUia.  "  It  would 
be  madness." 

"  Why  ]  Am  I  halt,  am  I  lame, 
am  I  blind?  Am  I  repulsively 
ugly  ?  Am  I  a  pauper,  that  I 
should  care  for  your  money  1  Have 
I  not  loved  you — yes,  loved  you 
long  and  faithfully?  Am  I  too 
old?  Is  there  anything  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  I  should  not 
aspire  to  be  your  husband  ? " 

It  was  singular.  He  spoke 
calmly,  as  though  enumerating  the 
advantages  of  a  friend.  Donna 
TuUia  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  laughed  outright. 

"Ko,"  she  said;  "all  that  is 
very  true.  You  may  aspire,  as 
you  call  it.  The  question  is, 
whether  I  shall  aspire  too.  Of 
course,  if  we  happened  to  agree 
in  aspiring,  we  could  be  married 
to-morrow." 

"  Precisely,"  answered  Del  Fer- 
ice, perfectly  unmoved.  "  I  am 
not  proposing  to  marry  you.  I 
am  arguing  the  case.  There  is 
this  in  the  case  which  is  perhaps 
outside  the  argument — this,  that 
I  am  devotedly  attached  to  you. 
The  case  is  the  stronger  for  that. 
I  was  only  trying  to  demonstrate 
that  the  idea  of  our  being  married 
is  not  so  unutterably  absurd.  You 
laughingly  said  you  would  marry 
me  if  I  could  accomplish  something 
which  would  please  you  very  much. 
I  laughed  also;  but  now  I  seriously 
repeat  my  proposition,  because  I 
am  convinced  that  although  at  first 
sight    it    may   appear    extremely 


humorous,  on  a  closer  inspection 
it  will  be  found  exceedingly  prac- 
tical.    In  union  is  strength." 

Donna  TuUia  was  silent  for  a 
moment;  and  her  face  grew  grave. 
There  was  reason  in  what  he  said. 
She  did  not  care  for  him — she  had 
never  thought  of  marrying  him; 
but  she  recognised  the  justice  of 
what  he  said.  It  was  clear  that 
a  man  of  his  social  position,  re- 
ceived everywhere  and  intimate 
with  all  her  associates,  might 
think  of  marrying  her.  He  looked 
positively  handsome  since  he  was 
wounded;  he  was  accomplished 
and  intelligent;  he  had  sufficient 
means  of  support  to  prevent  him 
from  being  suspected  of  marrying 
solely  for  money,  and  he  had  calm- 
ly stated  that  he  loved  her.  Per 
haps  he  did.  It  was  flattering  to 
Donna  Tullia's  vanity  to  believe 
him,  and  his  acts  had  certainly 
not  belied  his  words.  He  was  by 
far  the  most  thoughtful  of  all  her 
admirers,  and  he  affected  to  treat 
her  always  with  a  certain  respect 
which  she  had  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  Yaldamo  and  the 
rest.  A  woman  who  likes  to  he 
noisy,  but  is  conscious  of  being  a 
little  vulgar,  is  always  flattered 
when  a  man  behaves  towards  her 
with  profound  reverence.  It  will 
even  sometimes  cure  her  of  her 
vulgarity.  Donna  TuUia  reflected 
seriously  upon  what  Del  Ferice 
had  said. 

"  I  never  had  such  a  proposition 
made  to  me  in  my  life,"  she  said. 
"Of  course  you  cannot  think  I 
regard  it  as  a  possible  one,  even 
now.  You  cannot  think  I  am  so 
base  as  to  sell  myself  for  the  sake 
of  revenging  an  insult  once  oflered 
me.  If  I  am  to  regard  this  as 
a  proposal  of  marriage,  I  must  de- 
cline it  with  thanka  If  it  is 
merely  a  proposition  for  an  alli- 
ance, I  think  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  are  unequal." 
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Del  Ferice  smiled. 

"I  knew  you  well  enough  to 
know  what  your  answer  would 
be,"  he  said.  "I  never  insulted 
you  by  dreaming  that  you  would 
accept  such  a  proposition.  But 
as  a  subject  for  speculation  it  is 
very  pleasant.  It  is  delightful  to 
me  to  think  of  being  your  hus- 
band; it  is  equally  delightful  to 
you  to  think  of  the  humiliation  of 
an  enemy.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
uniting  the  two  thoughts  in  one 
dream — a  dream  of  unspeakable 
bliss  for  myself." 

Donna  Tullia's  gay  humour  re- 
turned. 

"You  have  certainly  amused 
me  very  well  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  your  dreams,"  she  an- 
swered. "I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  what  you  know  of  Don  Gio- 
vanni. It  must  be  very  interest- 
ing if  it  can  really  seriously  influ- 
ence his  life." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  The  secret 
is  too  valuable." 

"But  if  the  thing  you  know 
has  such  power,  why  do  you  not 
use  it  yourself?  You  must  hate 
him  far  more  than  I  do." 

"I  doubt  thati"  answered  Del 
Ferice,  with  a  cunning  smile.  "  I 
do  not  use  it)  I  do  not  choose  to 
strike  the  blow,  because  I  do  not 
care  enough  for  retribution  merely 
on  my  own  account.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  generosity,  but  I  am 
not  interested  enough  in  him  to 
harm  him,  though  I  dislike  him 
exceedingly.  "We  had  a  temporary 
settlement  of  our  difficulties  the 
other  day,  and  we  were  both 
wounded.  Poor  Casalverde  lost 
his  head  and  did  a  foolish  thing, 
and  that  cold  -  blooded  villain 
Spicca  killed  him  in  consequence. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been 
enough  blood  spilled  in  our  quarrel. 
I  am  prepared  to  leave  him  alone 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  But 
for  you,  it  would  be  different.     I 


could  do  something  worse  than 
kill  him  if  I  chose." 

"  For  me  ? "  said  Donna  Tullia. 
"What  would  you  do  for  mel" 
She  smiled  sweetly,  willing  to  use 
all  her  persuasion  to  extract  his 
secret. 

"  I  could  prevent  Don  Giovanni 
from  marrying  the  Astrardente,  as 
he  intends  to  do,"  he  answered, 
looking  straight  at  his  companion. 

"How  in  the  world  could  you 
do  that?"  she  asked,  in  great 
surprise. 

"That,  my  dear  friend,  is  my 
secret,  as  I  said  before.  I  cannot 
reveal  it  to  you  at  present." 

"YouVe  as  dark  as  the  Holy 
Office,"  said  Donna  Tullia,  a  lit- 
tle impatiently.  **  What  possible 
harm  could  it  do  if  you  told  me  ? " 

"What  possible  good  either?" 
asked  Del  Ferice,  in  reply.  "  You 
could  not  use  it  as  I  could.  You 
would  gain  no  advantage  by  know- 
ing it.  Of  course,"  he  added,  with 
a  laugh,  "  if  we  entered  into  the 
alliance  we  were  jesting  about,  it 
would  be  different." 

"  You  will  not  tell  me  unless  I 
promise  to  marry  you  ? " 

"Frankly,  no,"  he  answered, 
still  laughing. 

It  exasperated  Donna  Tullia  be- 
yond measure  to  feel  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  what  she  so  cov- 
eted, and  to  feel  that  he  was  bar- 
gaining, half  in  earnest,  for  her 
life  in  exchange  for  his  secret. 
She  was  almost  tempted  for  one 
moment  to  assent,  to  say  she  would 
marry  him,  so  great  was  her  curi- 
osity; it  would  be  easy  to  break 
her  promise,  and  laugh  at  him 
afterwards.  But  she  was  not  a 
bad  woman,  as  women  of  her  class 
are  considered.  She  had  suffered 
a  great  disappointment,  and  her 
resentment  was  in  proportion  to 
her  vanity.  But  she  was  not  pre- 
pared to  give  a  false  promise  for 
the  sake  of  vengeance;    she  was 
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only  bad  enough  to  imagine  such 
bad  iaith  possible. 

"But  you  said  you  never  seri- 
ously thought  I  could  accept  such 
an  engagement,"  she  objected,  not 
knowing  what  to  say. 

"I  did,"  replied  Del  Fence. 
"  I  might  have  added  that  I  never 
seriously  contemplated  parting  with 
my  secret." 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  got 
from  you,"  said  Donna  Tullia,  in 
a  tone  of  disappointment.  "  I 
think  that  when  you  have  nearly 
driven  me  mad  with  curiosity,  you 
might  really  tell  me  something." 

"Ah  no,  dear  lady,"  answered 
her  companion.  "You  may  ask 
anything  of  me  but  that — any- 
thing. You  may  ask  that  too,  if 
you  will  sign  the  treaty  I  pro- 
posed." 

"  You  will  drive  me  into  marry- 
ing you  out  of  sheer  curiosity," 
said  Donna  Tullia,  with  an  impa- 
tient laugh. 

"  I  wish  that  were  possible.  I 
wish  I  could  see  my  way  to  telling 
you  as  it  is,  for  the  thing  is  so 
curious  that  it  would  have  the 
most  intense  interest  for  you.  But 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  question." 

"You  should  never  have  told 
me  anything  about  it,"  replied 
Madame  Mayer. 

"Well,  I  wUl  think  about  it," 
said  Del  Ferice  at  last,  as  though 
suddenly  resolving  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice. "I  will  look  over  some  pa- 
pers I  have,  and  I  will  think  about 
it.  I  promise  you  that  if  I  feel 
that  I  can  conscientiously  tell  you 
something  of  the  matter,  you  may 
be  sure  that  I  will." 

Donna  Tullia's  manner  changed 
again,  from  impatience  to  persua- 
sion. The  sudden  hope  he  held 
out  to  her  was  delicious  to  contem- 
plate. She  could  not  realise  that 
Del  Ferice,  having  once  thoroughly 
interested  her,  could  play  upon  her 
moods  as  on  the  keys  of  an  instru- 


ment. If  she  had  been  less  anxious 
that  the  story  he  told  should  be 
true,  she  might  have  suspected 
that  he  was  practising  upon  her 
credulity.  But  she  seized  the 
idea  of  obtaining  some  secret  in£ii- 
ence  over  the  life  of  Giovanni,  and 
it  completely  carried  her  away. 

"  You  must  tell  me — I  am  sure 
you  will,"  she  said,  letting  her 
kindest  glance  rest  upon  her  com- 
panion. "Come  and  dine  with 
me, — do  you  fasti  No  —  nor  I. 
Come  on  Friday — ^will  you  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  answered 
Del  Ferice,  with  a  quiet  smile  of 
triumph. 

"  I  will  have  the  old  lady,  of 
course,  so  you  cannot  tell  me  at 
dinner;  but  she  will  go  to  sleep 
soon  afterwards — she  always  does. 
Come  at  seven.  Besides,  she  is 
deaf,  you  know." 

The  old  lady  in  question  was 
the  aged  countess  whom  Donna 
Tullia  affected  as  a  companion  in 
her  solitary  magnificence. 

"And  now,  will  you  take  me 
back  to  the  ball-room  1  I  have  an 
idea  that  a  partner  is  looking  for 
me." 

Del  Ferice  left  her  dancing,  and 
went  home  in  his  little  coupS.  He 
was  desperately  &tigued,  for  he 
was  still  very  weak,  and  he  feared 
lest  his  imprudence  in  going  out 
so  soon  might  bring  on  a  r^pse 
from  his  convalescence.  Neverthe 
less,  before  he  went  to  bed  he  dis 
missed  Temistocle,  and  opened  a 
shabby-looking  black  box  which 
stood  upon  his  writing-table.  It 
was  bound  with  iron,  and  was 
fastened  by  a  patent  lock  which 
had  frequently  defied  Temistocle's 
ingenuity.  From  this  repository 
he  took  a  great  number  of  papers, 
which  were  all  neatly  filed  away 
and  marked  in  the  owner's  small 
and  ornamented  handwriting.  Be- 
neath many  packages  of  letters  he 
found  what  he  sought  for,  a  long 
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envelope  containing  three  folded 
documents. 

He  spread  out  the  papers  and 
read  them  carefully  over. 

"  It  is  a  very  singular  thing,"  he 
said  to  himself;  ''but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  it.     There  it  is." 


He  folded  the  papers  again,  re- 
turned them  to  their  envelope,  and 
replaced  the  letter  deep  among  the 
letters  in  his  box.  He  then  locked 
it,  attached  the  key  to  a  chain  he 
wore  about  his  neck,  and  went  to 
bed,  worn  out  with  fatigue. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Del  Ferice  had  purposely  ex- 
cited Donna  TuUia's  curiosity, 
and  he  meant  before  long  to  tell 
more  than  he  had  vouchsafed  in 
his  first  confidence.  But  he  him- 
self trembled  before  the  magnitude 
of  what  he  had  suddenly  thought 
of  doing,  for  the  fear  of  Giovanni 
was  in  his  heart.  The  tempta- 
tion to  boast  to  Donna  Tullia  that 
he  had  the  means  of  preventing 
Giovanni  from  marrying  was  too 
strong ;  but  when  it  had  come  to 
telling  her  what  those  means  were, 
prudence  had  restrained  him.  He 
desired  that  if  the  scheme  were  put 
into  execution  it  might  be  by  some 
one  else;  for,  extraordinary  as  it 
was,  he  was  not  absolutely  certain 
of  its  success.  He  was  not  sure 
of  Donna  Tullia's  discretion, 
either,  until  by  a  judicious  with- 
holding of  the  secret  he  had  given 
her  a  sufficient  idea  of  its  import- 
ance. But  on  mature  reflection 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
even  if  she  possessed  the  infor- 
mation he  was  able  to  give,  she 
would  not  dare  to  mention  it,  nor 
even  to  hint  at  it. 

The  grey  light  of  Ash-Wednes- 
day morning  broke  over  Rome, 
and  stole  through  the  windows  of 
Giovanni  Sarracinesca's  bedroom. 
Giovanni  had  not  slept  much,  but 
his  restlessness  was  due  rather  to 
his  gladness  at  having  performed 
the  last  of  his  social  duties  than 
to  any  disturbance  of  mind.  All 
night  he  lay  planning  what  he 
should  do, — ^how  he  might  reach  his 
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place  in  the  mountains  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  leaving  the  general 
impression  that  he  was  abroad — 
and  how,  when  at  last  he  had  got 
to  Sarracinesca  unobserved,  he 
would  revel  in  the  solitude  and 
in  the  thought  of  being  within 
half  a  day's  journey  of  Corona 
d'Astrardente.  He  was  willing  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for 
he  did  not  wish  people  to  know 
his  whereabouts;  he  would  not 
have  it  said  that  he  had  gone  into 
the  country  to  be  near  Corona 
and  to  see  her  every  day,  as 
would  certainly  be  said  if  his  real 
movements  were  discovered.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  fulfilled  his  pro- 
gramme to  the  letter.  He  left 
Rome  on  the  afternoon  of  Ash- 
Wednesday  for  Florence ;  there  he 
visited  several  acquaintances  who, 
he  knew,  would  write  their  friends 
in  Rome  of  his  appearance ;  from 
Florence  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
gave  out  that  he  was  going  upon 
a  shooting  expedition  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  was  warm  enough.  As 
he  was  well  known  for  a  sports- 
man and  a  traveller,  from  Africa 
to  Sweden,  this  statement  created 
no  suspicion ;  and  when  he  finally 
left  Paris,  the  newspapers  and  the 
gossips  all  said  he  had  gone  to 
Copenhagen  on  his  way  to  the  far 
north.  In  due  time  the  statement 
reached  Rome,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  society  had  lost  sight 
of  Giovanni  Sarracinesca  for  at 
least  eight  months.   It  was  thought 
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that  he  had  acted  with  great  deli- 
cacy in  thus  absenting  himself ;  he 
would  thus  allow  the  first  months 
of  Corona's  mourning  to  pass  be- 
fore formally  presenting  himself 
to  society  as  her  suitor.  Con- 
sidering the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  there  would  be 
nothing  improper,  from  a  social 
point  of  view,  in  his  marrying 
Corona  at  the  expiration  of  a  year 
after  her  husband's  death.  Of 
course  he  would  marry  her ;  there 
was  no  doubt  of  that  —  he  had 
been  in  love  with  her  so  long,  and 
now  she  was  both  free  and  rich. 
No  one  suspected  that  Giovanni, 
instead  of  being  in  Scandinavia, 
was  quietly  established  at  Sarra- 
cinesca,  a  day's  journey  from  Rome, 
busying  himself  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate,  and  momen- 
tarily satisfied  in  feeling  himself 
so  near  the  woman  he  loved. 

Donna  Tullia  could  hardly  wait 
until  the  day  when  Del  Ferice  was 
coming  to  dinner ;  she  was  several 
times  on  the  point  of  writing  a 
note  to  ask  him  to  come  at  once. 
But  she  wisely  refrained,  guessing 
that  the  more  she  pressed  him  the 
more  difficulties  he  would  make. 
At  last  he  came,  looking  pale  and 
worn — interesting,  as  Donna  Tullia 
would  have  expressed  it.  The  old 
countess  talked  a  great  deal  during 
dinner ;  but  as  she  was  too  deaf  to 
hear  more  than  a  quarter  of  what 
was  said  by  the  others,  the  conver- 
sation was  not  interesting.  When 
the  meal  was  over,  she  established 
herself  in  a  comfortable  chair  in 
the  little  sitting-room,  and  took  a 
book.  After  a  few  minutes.  Donna 
Tullia  suggested  to  Del  Ferice  that 
they  should  go  into  the  drawing- 
room.  She  had  received  some  new 
waltz -music  from  Vienna  which 
she  wanted  to  look  over,  and  Ugo 
might  help  her.  She  was  not  a 
musician,  but  was  fond  of  a  cheer- 
ful noise,   and    played   upon   the 


piano  with  the  average  skill  of  a 
well-educated  young  woman  of  the 
world.  Of  course  the  doors  were 
left  open  between  the  drawing-room 
and  the  boudoir,  where  the  Coun- 
tess dozed  over  her  book  and  pres- 
ently fell  asleep. 

Donna  Tullia  sat  at  the  grand 
piano,  and  made  Del  Ferice  sit 
beside  her.  She  struck  a  few 
chords,  and  played  a  fragment  of 
dance-music. 

"  Of  course  you  have  heard  that 
Don  Giovanni  is  gone  ?  "  she  asked, 
carelessly.  "  I  suppose  he  is  gone 
to  Sarracinesca ;  they  say  there  is 
a  very  good  road  between  that  and 
Astrardente." 

"  I  should  think  he  would  have 
more  decency  than  to  pursue  the 
Duchessa  in  the  first  month  of  her 
mourning,"  answered  Del  Fence, 
resting  one  arm  upon  the  piano, 
and  supporting  his  pale  face  with 
his  hand  as  he  watched  Donna 
Tullia's  fingers  move  upon  the 
keya 

"  Why  1  He  does  not  care  what 
people  say — why  should  he  ?  He 
will  marry  her  when  the  year  is 
out.     Why  should  he  care  ?  " 

"  He  never  can  marry  her  unless 
I  choose  to  allow  it,"  said  Del 
Ferice,  quietly. 

"So  you  told  me  the  other 
night)"  returned  Donna  Tullia. 
"  But  you  will  allow  him,  of 
course.  Besides,  you  could  not 
stop  it,  after  all.  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  could."  She  leaned  far 
back  in  her  chair,  her  hands  resting 
upon  the  keys  without  striking 
them,  and  she  looked  at  Del  Ferice 
with  a  sweet  smile.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause. 

"  I  have  decided  to  tell  you 
something,"  he  said  at  last,  "  upon 
one  condition." 

"  Why  make  conditions  ? "  asked 
Donna  Tullia,  trying  to  conceal  her 
excitement. 

"Only    one,    that    of    secrecy. 
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Will  you  promise  never  to  men- 
tion what  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
without  previously  consulting  me  ? 
I  do  not  mean  a  common  promise ; 
I  mean  it  to  be  an  oath."  He 
spoke  very  earnestly.  "  This  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  We  are  play- 
ing with  fire  and  with  life  and 
death.  You  must  give  me  some 
guarantee  that  you  will  be  secret." 

His  manner  impressed  Donna 
Tullia ;  she  had  never  seen  him  so 
much  in  earnest  in  her  life. 

"  I  will  promise  in  any  way  you 
please,"  she  said. 

"Then  say  this,"  he  answered. 
"  Say,  *  I  swear  and  solemnly  bind 
myself  that  I  will  faithfully  keep 
the  secret  about  to  be  committed 
to  me ;  and  that  if  I  fail  to  keep  it, 
I  will  atone  by  immediately  marry- 
ing XJgo  del  Ferice * " 

"  That  is  absurd  ! "  cried  Donna 
Tullia,  starting  back  from  him. 
He  did  not  heed  her. 

"  '  And  I  take  to  witness  of  this 
oath  the  blessed  memory  of  my 
mother,  the  hope  of  the  salvation 
of  my  soul,  and  this  relic  of  the 
True  Cross."  He  pointed  to  the 
locket  she  wore  at  her  neck,  which 
she  bad  often  told  him  contained 
the  reUc  he  mentioned. 

"  It  is  impossible  ! "  she  cried 
again.  "  I  cannot  swear  so  sol- 
emnly about  such  a  matter.  I 
cannot  promise  to  marry  you." 

"  Then  it  is  because  you  cannot 
promise  to  keep  my  secret,"  he 
answered  calmly.  He  knew  her 
very  well,  and  he  knew  that  she 
would  not  break  such  an  oath  as 
he  had  dictated,  under  any  circum- 
stances. He  did  not  choose  to 
risk  anything  by  her  indiscretion. 
Donna  Tullia  hesitated,  seeing  that 
he  was  firm.  She  was  tortured 
with  curiosity  beyond  all  endur- 
ance. 

"  I  am  only  promising  to  marry 
you  in  case  I  reveal  the  secret  1 " 
she    asked.      He    bowed    assent. 


"  So  that  I  am  really  only  promis- 
ing to  be  silent?  Well,  I  cannot 
understand  why  it  should  be  sol- 
emn ;  but  if  you  wish  it  so,  I  will 
do  it.     What  are  the  words  ? " 

He  repeated  them  slowly,  and 
she  followed  him.  He  watched 
her  at  every  word,  to  be  sure  she 
overlooked  nothing. 

"  I,  Tullia  ^Mayer,  swear  and 
solemnly  bind  myself  that  I  will 
faithfully  keep  the  secret  about 
to  be  committed  to  me ;  and  that 
if  I  fail  to  keep  it,  I  will  atone 
by  immediately  marrying  Ugo  del 
Ferice  " — her  voice  trembled  nerv- 
ously :  "  and  I  take  to  witness  of 
this  oath  the  blessed  memory  of 
my  mother,  the  hope  of  the  salva- 
tion of  my  soul,  and  this  relic  of 
the  True  Cross."  At  the  last 
words  she  took  the  locket  in  her 
fingers. 

"You  understand  that  you  have 
promised  to  marry  me  if  you  re- 
veal  my  secret  ?  You  fully  under- 
stand that  ? "  asked  Del  Ferice. 

"  I  understand  it,"  she  answered 
hurriedly,  as  though  ashamed  of 
what  she  had  done.  "And  now, 
the  secret,"  she  added  eagerly,  feel- 
ing that  she  had  undergone  a  cer- 
tain humiliation  for  the  sake  of 
what  she  so  much  coveted. 

"Don  Giovanni  cannot  marry 
the  Duchessa  d'Astrardente,  be- 
cause"—  he  paused  a  moment  to 
give  full  weight  to  his  statement 
— "because  Don  Giovanni  Sarra- 
cinesca  is  married  already." 

"What!"  cried  Donna  Tullia, 
starting  from  her  chair  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  astounding  news. 

"It  is  quite  true,"  said  Del 
Ferice,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  Calm 
yourself ;  it  is  quite  true.  I  know 
what  you  are  thinking  of  —  all 
Rome  thought  he  was  going  to 
marry  you." 

Donna  Tullia  was  overcome  by 
the  strangeness  of  the  situation. 
She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  for 
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a  moment  as  she  leaned  forward 
over  the  piano.  Then  she  sud- 
denly looked  ap. 

"What  a  hideous  piece  of  vil- 
lanj ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  stifled 
voice.  Then  slowly  recovering 
from  the  first  shock  of  the  intelli- 
gence, she  looked  at  Del  Ferice; 
she  was  almost  as  pale  as  he. 
"  What  proof  have  you  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  I  have  the  attested  copy  of  the 
banns  published  by  the  priest  who 
married  them.  That  is  evidence. 
Moreover,  the  real  book  of  banns 
exists,  and  his  own  signature  is 
upon  the  parish  register.  I  have 
also  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
the  civil  marriage." 

"Tell  me  more,"  said  Donna 
Tullia,  eagerly.  "  How  did  you 
find  iti" 

"  It  is  very  simple,"  answered 
Del  Ferice.  "You  may  go  and 
see  for  yourself,  if  you  do  not  mind 
making  a  short  journey.  Last  sum- 
mer I  was  wandering  a  little  for 
my  health's  sake,  as  I  often  do, 
and  I  chanced  to  be  in  the  town 
of  Aquila — you  know,  the  capital 
of  the  AbruzzL  One  day  I  hap- 
pened to  go  into  the  sacristy  of 
one  of  the  parish  churches  to  see 
some  pictures  which  are  hung  there. 
There  had  been  a  marriage  service 
performed,  and  as  the  sacristan 
moved  about  explaining  the  pic- 
tures, he  laid  his  hand  upon  an 
open  book  which  looked  like  a 
register  of  some  kind.  I  idly 
asked  him  what  it  was,  and  he 
showed  it  to  me ;  it  was  amusing 
to  look  over  the  signatures  of  the 
people,  and  I  turned  over  the 
leaves  curiously.  Suddenly  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  name 
I  knew — 'Giovanni  Sarracinesca,' 
written  clearly  across  the  page, 
and  below  it,  in  an  unsteady  and 
unformed  hand,  'Felice  Baldi,' — 
the  woman  he  had  married.  The 
date  of  the  marriage  was  the  19th 


of  June  1863.  You  remember, 
perhaps,  that  in  that  summer,  in 
fact  during  the  whole  of  that  year, 
Don  Giovanni  was  supposed  to  be 
absent  upon  his  famous  shooting 
expedition  in  Canada^  about  which 
he  talks  so  much.  It  appears, 
then,  that  two  years  ago,  instead 
of  being  in  America,  he  was  living 
in  Aquila,  married  to  Felice  Baldi 
— probably  some  pretty  peasant 
girl.  I  started  at  the  sight  of  the 
signature.  I  got  permission  to 
have  an  attested  copy  of  it  made 
by  a  notary.  I  found  the  priest 
who  had  married  them,  but  he 
could  not  remember  the  ooaple. 
The  man,  he  said,  was  dark,  he 
was  sure ;  the  woman,  he  thought, 
had  been  fair.  He  married  so  many 
people  in  a  year.  These  were  not 
natives  of  Aquila;  they  had  ap- 
parently come  there  from  the  coun- 
try— perhaps  had  met.  The  banns 
— ^yes,  he  had  the  book  of  banns ; 
he  had  also  the  list  of  marriages 
from  which  he  sometimes  issaed 
certified  extracts.  He  was  a  good 
old  man,  and  seemed  ready  to 
oblige  me;  but  his  memory  -was 
very  defective.  He  allowed  me  to 
take  notary's  copies  of  the  banns 
and  the  entry  in  the  list,  as  well  as 
of  the  register.  Everything  ^was 
in  perfect  order.  The  signature 
in  the  register  was  Giovanni's — 
larger,  and  a  little  less  firm,  bat 
distinguishable  at  a  glance.  I 
took  the  copies  for  curiosity,  and 
never  said  anything  about  it,  bat 
I  have  kept  them.  That  is  the 
history.  Do  you  see  how  serioos 
a  matter  it  is  1 " 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  answered  Donna 
Tullia,  who  had  listened  with  in- 
tense interest  to  the  story.  "  But 
what  could  have  induced  him  to 
marry  that  woman?" 

"One  of  those  amiable  eccen- 
tricities  peculiar  to  his  family,  ** 
replied  Del  Ferice,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.     "  The  interesting  thing 
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would  be  to  discover  what  became 
of  Felice  Baldi — Donna  Felice  Sar- 
racinesca,  as  I  suppose  she  has  a 
right  to  be  called." 

"Let  us  find  her — Giovanni's 
wife,"  exclaimed  Donna  Tullia, 
eagerly.      "  Where  can  she  be  ?  " 

"  Who  knows  ? "  ejaculated  Del 
Ferice.  "  It  would  be  curious  to 
see  her.  The  name  of  her  native 
village  is  given,  and  the  names  of 
her  parents.  Giovanni  described 
himself  in  the  paper  as  '  of  Naples, 
a  landholder,'  and  omitted  some- 
how the  details  of  his  parentage. 
Nothing  could  be  more  vague; 
everybody  is  a  landholder,  from 
the  wretched  peasant  who  culti- 
vates one  acre  to  their  high-and- 
mightinesses  the  Princes  of  Sarra- 
cinesca.  Perhaps  by  going  to  the 
village  mentioned  some  information 
might  be  obtained.  He  probably 
left  her  sufficiently  provided  for, 
and,  departing  on  pretence  of  a 
day's  journey,  never  returned.  He 
is  a  perfectly  unscrupulous  man, 
and  thinks  no  more  of  this  mad 
scrape  than  of  shooting  a  chamois 
in  the  Tyrol.  He  knows  she  can 
never  find  him — never  guessed  who 
he  really  was." 

"  Perhaps  she  is  dead,"  suggested 
Donna  TuUia,  her  face  suddenly 
growing  grave. 

"  Why  ?  He  would  not  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  kill  her — a 
peasant  girl  in  the  Abruzzi !  He 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
leaving  her,  and  she  is  probably 
alive  and  well  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, perhaps  the  mother  of  the 
future  Prince  Sarracinesca — who 
can  teU?" 

"But  do  you  not  see,"  said 
Donna  Tullia,  "that  unless  you 
have  proof  that  she  is  alive,  we 
have  no  hold  upon  him  ?  He  may 
acknowledge  the  whole  thing,  and 
calmly  inform  us  that  she  is  dead." 

"  That  is  true ;  but  even  then 
he  must  show  that  she  came  to  a 


natural  end  and  was  buried.  Be- 
lieve me,  Giovanni  would  relinquish 
all  intentions  of  marrying  the  As- 
trardente  rather  than  have  this 
scandalous  story  published." 

"  I  would  like  to  tax  him  with 
it  in  a  point-blank  question,  and 
watch  his  face,"  said  Donna  Tullia, 
fiercely. 

"Remember  your  oath,"  said 
Del  Ferice.  "  But  he  is  gone  now. 
You  will  not  meet  him  for  some 
months." 

"Tell  me,  how  could  you  make 
use  of  this  knowledge,  if  you  really 
wanted  to  prevent  his  marriage 
with  the  Astrardente  ? " 

"I  would  advise  you  to  go  to 
her  and  state  the  case.  You  need 
mention  nobody.  Any  one  who 
chooses  may  go  to  Aquila  and 
examine  the  register.  I  think  that 
you  could  convey  the  information 
to  her  with  as  much  command  of 
language  as  would  be  necessary," 

"  I  daresay  I  could,"  she 
answered,  between  her  teeth. 
"  What  a  strange  chance  it  was 
that  brought  that  register  under 
your  hand ! " 

"Heaven  sends  opportunities," 
said  Del  Ferice,  devoutly;  "it  is 
for  man  to  make  good  use  of  them. 
Who  knows  but  what  you  may 
make  a  brilliant  use  of  this?" 

"  I  cannot,  since  I  am  bound  by 
my  promise,"  said  Donna  Tullia. 

"No;  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
think  of  doing  it.  But  then,  we 
might  perhaps  agree  that  circum- 
stances made  it  advisable  to  act. 
Many  months  must  pass  before  he 
can  think  of  ofiering  himself  to 
her.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
consider  the  matter  then — to  con- 
sider whether  we  should  be  justified 
in  raising  such  a  terrible  scandal, 
in  causing  so  much  unhappiness 
to  an  innocent  woman  like  the 
Duchessa,  and  to  a  worthless  man 
like  Don  Giovamii.  Think  what 
a  disgrace  it  would  be  to  the  Sar- 
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racinesca  to  have  it  made  public 
that  Giovanni  was  openly  engaged 
to  marry  a  great  heiress  while 
already  secretly  married  to  a 
peasant  woman ! '' 

"  It  would  indeed  be  horrible," 
said  Donna  Tullia,  with  a  dis- 
agreeable look  in  her  blue  eyes. 
'*  Perhaps  we  should  not  even 
think  of  it,"  she  added,  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  the  music  upon 
the  piano.  Then  suddenly  she 
added,  "Do  you  know  that  you 
have  put  me  in  a  dreadful  position 
by  exacting  that  promise  from 
me?" 

"  No,"  said  Del  Fence,  quietly. 
"  You  wanted  to  hear  the  secret. 
You  have  heard  it.  You  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  it  to 
yourself." 

"That  is  precisely "      She 

checked  herself,  and  struck  a  loud 
chord  upon  the  instrument.  She 
had  turned  from  Del  Ferice,  and 
could  not  see  the  smile  upon  his 
face,  which  flickered  across  the 
pale  features  and  vanished  in- 
stantly. 

"Think  no  more  about  it,"  he 
said  pleasantly.  "  It  is  so  easy 
to  forget  such  stories  when  one 
resolutely  puts  them  out  of  one's 
mind." 

Donna  Tullia  smiled  bitterly, 
and  was  silent.  She  began  playing 
from  the  sheet  before  her,  with  in- 
different accuracy,  but  a  more  than 
sufficient  energy.  Del  Ferice  sat 
patiently  by  her  side,  turning  over 
the  leaves,  and  glancing  from  time 
to  time  at  her  face,  which  he  really 
admired  exceedingly.  He  belonged 
to  the  type  of  pale  and  somewhat 
phlegmatic  men  who  frequently 
fall  in  love  with  women  of  sanguine 
complexion  and  robust  appearance. 
Donna  Tullia  was  a  fine  type  of 
this  class,  and  was  called  hand- 
some, though  she  did  not  compare 
well  with  women  of  less  pretension 
to  beauty,  but  more  delicacy  and 


refinement.  Del  Ferice  admired 
her  greatly,  however ;  and,  as  has 
been  said,  he  admired  her  fortune 
even  more.  He  saw  himself  grad- 
ually approaching  the  goal  o£  his 
intentions,  and  as  he  neared  the 
desired  end  he  grew  more  and 
more  cautious.  He  had  played 
one  of  his  strongest  cards  t^t 
night,  and  he  was  content  to  wait 
and  let  matters  develop  quietly, 
without  any  more  pushing  from 
him.  The  seed  would  grow,  there 
was  no  fear  of  that,  and  his  posi- 
tion was  strong.  He  could  wait 
quietly  for  the  result. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he 
excused  himself  upon  the  plea  that 
he  was  still  only  convalesc^it,  and 
wa3  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
late  hours.  Donna  Tullia  did  not 
press  him  to  stay,  for  she  wished 
to  be  alone;  and  when  he  was 
gone  she  sat  long  at  the  open 
piano,  pondering  upon  what  she 
had  done,  and  even  more  upon 
what  she  had  escaped  doing.  It  was 
a  hideous  thought  that  if  Giovanni, 
in  all  that  long  winter,  had  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife,  she  would 
readily  have  consented;  it  vras 
fearful  to  think  what  her  position 
would  have  been  towards  Del  Fer- 
ice, who  would  have  been  able  by 
a  mere  word  to  annul  her  marriage 
by  proving  the  previous  one  at 
Aquila.  People  do  not  trifle  with 
such  accusations,  and  he  certain- 
ly knew  what  he  was  doing;  she 
would  have  been  bound  hand  and 
foot.  Or  supposing  that  Del  Fer- 
ice had  died  of  the  wound  he  re- 
ceived in  the  duel,  and  his  papers 
had  been  ransacked  by  his  heirs, 
whoever  they  might  be — these  at- 
tested documents  would  have  be- 
come public  property.  What  a 
narrow  escape  Giovanni  had  had  ! 
And  she  herself,  too,  how  nearly 
had  she  been  involved  in  his  ruin  ! 
She  liked  to  think  that  he  had 
almost  offered  himself  to  her;  it 
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flattered  her,  although  she  now 
hated  him  so  cordially.  She  could 
not  help  admiring  Del  Fence's 
wonderful  discretion  in  so  long 
concealing  a  piece  of  scandal  that 
would  have  shaken  Roman  society 
to  its  foundations,  and  she  trembled 
when  she  thought  what  would  hap- 
pen if  she  herself  were  ever  tempt- 
ed to  reveal  what  she  had  heard. 
Del  Ferice  was  certainly  a  man  of 
genius — so  quiet,  and  yet  possess- 
ing such  weapons ;  there  was  some 
generosity  about  him  too,  or  he 
would  have  revenged  himself  for 
his  wound  by  destroying  Giovanni's 
reputation.  She  considered  whether 
she  could  have  kept  her  counsel  so 
well  in  his  place.  After  all,  as  he 
had  said,  the  moment  for  using  the 
documents  had  not  yet  come,  for 
hitherto  Qiovanni  hid  never  pro- 
posed  to  marry  any  one.  Perhaps 
this  secret  wedding  in  Aquila  ex- 
plained his  celibacy;  Del  Ferice 
had  perhaps  misjudged  him  in  say- 
ing that  he  was  unscrupulous ;  he 
had  perhaps  left  his  peasant  wife, 
repenting  of  his  folly,  but  it  was 
perhaps  on  her  account  that  he 
had  never  proposed  to  marry 
Donna  Tullia ;  he  had,  then,  only 
been  amusing  himself  with  Corona. 
That  all  seemed  likely  enough — so 
likely,  that  it  heightened  the  cer- 
tainty of  Del  Fence's  information. 
A  few  days  later,  as  Giovanni 
had  intended,  news  began  to  reach 
Rome  that  he  had  been  in  Flor- 
ence, and  was  actually  in  Paris; 
then  it  was  said  that  he  was  going 
upon  a  shooting  expedition  some- 
where in  the  far  north  during  the 
summer.  It  was  like  him,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  tastes.  He 
hated  the  quiet  receptions  at  the 
great  houses  during  I^nt,  to  which, 
if  he  remained  in  Rome,  he  was 
obliged  to  go.  He  naturally 
escaped  when  he  could.  But 
there  was  no  escape  for  Donna 
Tullia,  and  after  all  she  managed 


to.  extract  some  amusement  from 
these  gatherings.  She  was  the 
acknowledged  centre  of  the  more 
noisy  set,  and  wherever  she  went, 
people  who  wanted  to  be  amused, 
and  were  willing  to  amuse  each 
other,  congregated  around  her. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  she  met 
old  Sarracinesca.  He  did  not  go 
out  much  since  his  son  had  left; 
but  he  seemed  cheerful  enough, 
and  as  he  liked  Madame  Mayer, 
for  some  inscrutable  reason,  die 
rather  liked  him.  Moreover,  her 
interest  in  Giovanni,  though  now 
the  very  reverse  of  affectionate, 
made  her  anxious  to  know  some- 
thing of  his  movements. 

"  You  must  be  lonely  since  Don 
Giovanni  has  gone  upon  his  travels 
again,"  she  said. 

"  That  is  the  reason  I  go  out," 
said  the  Prince.  "  It  is  not  very 
gay,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing. 
It  suggests  cold  meat  served  up 
after  the  dessert ;  but  when  people 
are  hungry,  the  order  of  their  food 
is  not  of  much  importance." 

"  Is  there  any  news.  Prince  1  I 
want  to  be  amused." 

"  News  ?  No.  The  world  is  at 
peace,  and  consequently  given  over 
to  sin,  as  it  mostly  is  when  it  is 
resting  from  a  fit  of  violence." 

"You  seem  to  be  inclined  to 
moralities  this  evening,"  said 
Donna  TuUia,  smiling,  and  gently 
swaying  the  red  fan  she  always 
carried. 

"Am  I?  Then  I  am  growing 
old,  I  suppose.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  old  age  to  censure  in  others 
what  it  is  no  longer  young  enough 
to  praise  in  itself.  It  is  a  bad 
thing  to  grow  old,  but  it  makes 
people  good,  or  makes  them  think 
they  are,  which  in  their  own  eyes 
is  precisely  the  same  thing." 

"  How  delightfully  cynical ! " 

"  Doggish?"  inquired  the  Prince, 
with  a  laugh.  "I  have  heard  it 
said    by    scholars,    that    cynical 
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means  doggish  in  Greek.  The 
fable  of  the  dog  in  the  horse's 
manger  was  invented  to  define  the 
real  cynic — ^the  man  who  neither 
enjoys  life  himself  nor  will  allow 
other  people  to  enjoy  it.  I  am  not 
such  a  man.  I  hope  you,  for  in- 
stance, will  enjoy  everything  that 
oomes  in  your  way." 

"  Even  the  cold  meat  after 
the  dessert  which  you  spoke  of 
just  nowl"  asked  Donna  Tullia. 
"  Thank  you — I  will  try ;  perhaps 
you  can  help  me." 

«  My  son  despised  it,"  said  Sar- 
racinesca.  "  He  is  gone  in  search 
of  fresh  pastures  of  sweets." 

"  Leaving  you  behind." 

<<  Somebody  once  said  that  the 
wisest  thing  a  son  could  do  was  to 
get  rid  of  his  father  as  soon  as 
possible ^" 

"  Then  Don  Giovanni  is  a  wise 
man,"  returned  Donna  TuUia. 

"Perhaps.  However,  he  asked 
me  to  accompany  him." 

"  You  refused  ? " 

"Of  course.  Such  expeditions 
are  good  enough  for  boys.  I  dis- 
like Florence,  I  am  not  especially 
fond  of  Paris,  and  I  detest  the 
North  Pole.  I  suppose  you  have 
seen  from  the  papers  that  he  is 
going  in  that  direction  1  It  is 
like  him.  He  hankers  after  orig- 
inality, I  suppose.  Being  bom  in 
the  south,  he  naturally  goes  to  the 
extreme  north." 

"  He  will  write  you  very  inter- 
esting letters,  I  should  think,"  re- 
marked Donna  Tullia.  "Is  he  a 
good  correspondent?" 

"Remarkably,  for  he  never  gives 
one  any  trouble.  He  sends  his 
address  from  time  to  time,  and 
draws  frequently  on  his  banker. 


His  letters  are  not  so  full  of  in- 
terest as  might  be  thought^  as 
they  rarely  extend  over  five  lines ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  does  not 
take  long  to  read  them,  which  is  a 
blessing." 

"  You  seem  to  be  an  affectionate 
parent)"  said  Donna  Tullia,  with 
a  laugh. 

"If  you  measure  affection  by 
the  cost  of  postage  -  stamps,  you 
judge  rightly.  If  you  measure  it 
in  any  other  way,  you  are  wrong. 
I  could  not  help  loving  any  one  so 
like  myself  as  my  son.  It  wonld 
show  a  detestable  lack  of  appreci- 
ation of  my  own  gifts." 

"  I  do  not  think  Don  Giovanni 
so  very  like  you,"  said  Donna 
Tullia,  thoughtfully. 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  him 
so  well  as  I  do,"  remarked  the 
Prince.  "Where  do  you  see  the 
greatest  difference?" 

"  I  think  you  talk  better,  and  I 
think  you  are  more — not  exactly 
more  honesty  perhaps,  but  more 
straightforward." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  said 
old  Sarracinesca,  quickly.  "  There 
is  no  one  alive  who  can  say  they 
ever  knew  Giovanni  approach  in 
the  most  innocent  way  to  a  distor- 
tion of  truth.  I  daresay  you  hsTe 
discovered,  however,  that  he  is  ret- 
icent; he  can  hold  his  tongue; 
he  is  no  chatterer,  no  parrot,  my 
son." 

"Indeed  he  is  not,"  answered 
Donna  Tullia,  and  the  reply  paci- 
fied the  old  man ;  but  she  herself 
was  thinking  what  supreme  reti- 
cence Giovanni  had  shown  in  the 
matter  of  his  marriage,  and  she 
wondered  whether  the  Prince  had 
ever  heard  of  it. 
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The  pastoral  life  is  associated  in 
idyllic  poetry  with  simple  tastes 
and  abundance  of  leisure.  .  Cory- 
don  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
all  day  long,  and  makes  love  to 
Phyllis.  If  his  tastes  are  ruder 
and  rougher,  he  hunts  the  deer 
with  his  dogs.  He  has  no  theatre 
within  easy  reach,  but  in  the  vil- 
lage ale-house  there  is  gossip,  and 
perhaps  a  song,  of  a  winter  night. 
Pastoral  life  in  Scotland  was  pro- 
bably much  like  pastoral  life  any- 
where else — only  a  little  sterner,  a 
little  more  exacting,  than  in  the 
South.  Foreign  visitors  who  ven- 
tured to  cross  the  Tweed,  found 
that  while  the  women  were  easy 
in  their  manners,  and  "  addicted 
to  love,"  the  men,  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  were  passionately 
fond  of  hunting.  The  Edinburgh 
townsmen  had  their  Kobin  Hood 
and  Abbot  of  Unreason — the  thou- 
sand distractions  of  a  busy  and 
crowded  capital ;  but  in  the  coun- 
try the  love  of  sport  was  univer- 
sal and  exclusive  of  every  other, 
and  the  number  of  wild  animals 
in  early  times  had  been  so  enor- 
mous, and  the  forest  police  so  inef- 
ficient, that  the  passion  was  easily 
gratified. 

Of  the  Caledonian  bear,  famous 
in  the  Boman  arena,  only  a  faint 
tradition  remained.  He  had  been 
extirpated  at  a  remote  period.  So 
(except  at  one  doubtful  station  on 
Loch  Ness)  had  the  beaver.  But 
the  wolf,  the  boar,  and  the  wild 
white  cattle  were  still  not  uncom- 
mon. When  Leland  wrote,  even  the 
southern  part  of  Britain  was  cov- 
ered with  immense  woods.     Need- 


wood  was  not  far  from  the  metro- 
polis, and  Needwood  forest  was 
twenty-four  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  while  Channock  Chase,  the 
woodlands  of  Stafford,  the  wild 
country  round  Buxton  and  the 
Peak,  connected  the  midland  with 
the  Border  forests.  A  mighty 
forest,  which  included  Ettrick  and 
others,  extended  from  Chillingham 
to  Hamilton;  further  north  the 
Silva  Caledonia  ran  through  Mon- 
teith  and  Strathem  to  Athol  and 
Lochaber.  From  these  vast  soli- 
tudes it  was  difficult  to  dislodge  their 
savage  inmates.  The  fierce  wild 
boar — routing  for  acorns  or  wallow- 
ing in  the  mire — ^lurked  among  the 
reeds  which  fringed  the  western 
meres  ;  so  late  as  1617  they 
were,  we  learn,  still  met  with  at 
Whalley.  Of  all  the  wild  creatures, 
however,  the  wolf  was  the  most 
troublesome  and  the  most  tenacious. 
He  was  an  Ishmael  from  his  birth ; 
outside  the  beasts  of  venery  and 
the  forest,  any  one  might  kill  him 
and  his  whelps.  But  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  their  breeding-places, 
and  the  young  were  cunningly 
hidden  among  the  rushes,  furze, 
and  rocks  of  the  most  inaccessible 
thickets.  "They  were  richt  noi- 
some," Bellenden  says,  "to  the 
tame  bestial  in  all  parts  of  Scot^ 
land  j "  and  the  sheep  were  folded 
nightly  to  escape  their  ravages. 
About  the  Blackwater  and  Ban- 
noch,  the  passes  were  often 
rendered  dangerous  by  reason  of 
the  multitude  of  rabid  droves  by 
which  they  were  infested;  and 
"  spittals  " — or  shelters — had  to  be 
provided  for  the  protection  of  be- 
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lated  travellers.  The  western  Celts, 
indeed,  had  frequently  to  seek  for 
burial-places  on  the  islands  along 
the  coast — the  brutes  disinterring 
the  dead  who  were  buried  on  the 
mainland.  Between  1427  and 
1577,  numerous  Acts  for  their  de- 
struction were  passed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  last  great  outbreak 
occurred  during  Mary's  reign ;  and 
though  several  of  the  great  woods 
were  thereafter  burnt  down  to 
root  them  out,  they  were  not 
finally  exterminated  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  wild  white  cattle  were 
originally  denizens  of  the  Cale- 
donian forest.  They  must  have 
been  in  their  prime — indeed  they 
still  are — noble  animals :  the  cow 
delicate  and  finely  limbed  as  a 
hind;  the  bull  of  purest  white, 
with  black  muzzle  and  "mane  of 
snow."  Lord  Fleming  complained 
bitterly  in  1570,  that  the  Lennox 
faction  had  slain  and  destroyed  the 
white  kye  and  bulls  of  his  forest 
of  Cumbernauld,  "to  the  great  de- 
struction of  policy  and  hinder  of 
the  common  weal."  "For  that 
kind  of  kye  and  bulls  has  been 
keepit  these  many  years  in  the 
said  forest,"  and  the  like  were  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  island — "as  is  well  known." 
The  race,  however,  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinct, if ,  as  is  probable,  the  herds 
at  Cadzow  and  Chillingham  repre- 
sent the  ancient  breed. 

Though  the  larger  beasts  of 
the  chase  had  been  considerably 
thinned  out  by  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  immense  quan- 
tities of  game,  from  the  red-deer  to 
the  golden  plover,  were  then  to  be 
found  in  every  district  of  Scot- 
land. Game  was  a  common  and 
favourite  article  of  food — though, 
if  it  is  true  that  the  rank  guillemot 
from  the  Bass  was  esteemed  a  deli- 
cacy among  the  upper  classes,  the 
taste  of  our  ancestors  cannot  have 
been  very  fastidious.    They  had  no 


Wild  Birds  Protection  Act ;  but  a 
close-time  for  grouse,  plover,  par- 
tridges, and  black  game  had  been 
prescribed  by  Parliament,  and  ex- 
tended from  Lent  to  August. 
There  were  Acts  also  against  the 
taking  of  their  eggs,  and  in  1565 
the  shooting  of  water-fowl  was  ab- 
solutely prohibited.  This  may  have 
been  the  consequence  of  Mary's 
visit  to  Fife  in  January  of  that 
year,  when,  as  Knox  complains,  she 
was  magnificently  banqueted  every- 
where, "  so  that  such  superfluity 
was  never  seen  before  within  this 
realm ;  which  caused  the  wild-fowl 
to  be  so  dear  that  partridges  were 
sold  for  a  crown  apiece."  Such  a 
price  was  of  course  entirely  excep- 
tional :  in  ordinary  years,  as  we 
learn  from  accounts  that  have 
been  preserved,  a  wild  goose  could 
be  had  for  two  shilling,  a  swan 
or  crane  for  five,  a  partridge  for 
eightpence,  while  plover,  dottrel, 
curlew,  wild  duck,  teal,  lapwing, 
red-shank,  cost  fourpence  each. 
From  the  royal  household  books  it 
appears  that,  in  addition  to  the 
birds  just  named,  woodcock,  black- 
cock, moor-fowl,  larks,  and  sea- 
larks  were  usuidly  to  be  found  in 
the  royal  larder. 

Both  James  Y.  and  his  daughter 
were  fond  of  the  chase.  Mary  was 
much  at  Falkland  —  a  charming 
palace  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Lomonds — where  she  could  hunt 
and  hawk  at  her  leisure;  and 
during  the  numerous  journeys  she 
made  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other,  she  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  enjoy  her  favourite 
amusement.  Historians  who  have 
dwelt  upon  the  indolent  and  volup- 
tuous habits  of  the  Queen  (they 
have  represented  her  as  reading 
French  novels  in  bed  till  mid-day) 
cannot  be  aware  that  during  her 
stay  in  Scotland,  half  of  each  year 
at  least  was  spent  in  the  saddle. 
Until  her  health  broke,  after  her 
confinement,  Mary  was  one  of  the 
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hardiest  of  women:  she  was  fre- 
qaently  absent  from  the  capital 
for  months  at  a  time — moving 
about  from  house  to  house,  and 
seldom  resting  at  one  place  for 
more  than  a  night  or  two.  Day 
after  day  she  must  have  been 
in  the  saddle  from  early  morning 
till  darkj  and  to  her  companions 
in  these  expeditions  the  assertion 
(afterwards  made  by  Buchanan 
and  others)  that  a  ride  from  Jed- 
burgh to  Hermitage  and  back  was 
an  unaccountable  and  unprece- 
dented experience,  would  appear 
suf&ciently  absurd. 

Several  records  of  these  royal 
hunting-parties  have  been  pre- 
served. James  V.,  who  on  occ€i- 
sion  would,  as  Pitscottie  says, 
"ride  out  through  any  part  of 
the  realm  him  alone,  unknown 
that  he  was  king,''  occasionally 
took  his  Court  and  the  greatest 
of  his  nobles  along  with  him  to 
the  hunting-field.  The  sport  in 
Meggatland,  when  Huntly,  Argyll, 
and  Athole  brought  their  deer- 
hounds,  was  not  confined  to  the 
eighteen  score  of  deer  that  were 
slain ;  for  as  the  same  quaint  and 
veracious  chronicler  adds  signifi- 
cantly, "Efter  this  hunting  the 
king  hangit  Johnie  Armstrange." 
At  the  great  Athole  hunt  in  1529 
there  were  killed  "  thirty  score  of 
hart  and  hind,  with  other  small 
beasts,  sic  as  roe  and  roebuck, 
woulfif,  fox,  and  wyld  cattis." 
Again,  in  the  year  1563  Athole 
was  the  scene  of  a  "  royal  hunt- 
ing," at  which  Mary  was  present. 
For  two  months  the  red-shanks 
had  been  driving  the  deer  from  the 
surrounding    mountains   into   one 


compact  body,  so  that  not  less  than 
two  thousand  red-deer,  besides  roe 
and  fallow,  had  been  collected  in 
Glen  Tilt  before  the  royal  party 
arrived.  One  of  the  Queen's  dogs 
being  let  loose  upon  a  wolf,  scared 
the  main  body,  whichbroke  through 
the  beaters ;  yet  the  slaughter  was 
great.  Three  hundred  and  sixty 
deer,  with  five  wolves,  and  some 
roes,  made  up  a  goodly  bag.^ 

I   have  said   that  St  Andrews 
had  become  the  ecclesiastical  capi- 
tal of  Scotland — it  was  now  also 
the  scholastic;  though   the   Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  a  more  recent 
erection,  had  already  enlisted  some 
distinguished    teachers    and    pro- 
duced some  famous  scholars.    Even 
Leslie,  while  •  deploring  the  theo- 
logical heresies  which   had  taken 
root  in  its  colleges,  was  ready  to 
admit    that    philosophy  and    the 
"  humanities  "    were    excellently 
taught.      "The    city   of    St   An- 
drews," he  says,  "  is  the  chief  and 
mother  city  of  the  realm,  where  is 
a  famous  university  and  a  notable 
school.     Would  to  God,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  they  flourished  as  well  in 
their  theology  as  they  flourish  in 
their  philosophy  and  other  humane 
studies  ! "     I  do  not  know  if  any 
minute   or    vivid    picture    of    its 
scholastic  life  prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation has  been  preserved ;  and 
by  the  time  that  James  Melville 
entered  its  walls,  "  the  many  fair, 
great,   and   excellent  bells   of  St 
Andrews  " — reminding  the  icono- 
clasts of  the  noble  church  they  had 
wrecked — had  been  carried  off*,  with 
much  else  that  was  characteristic 
of  the  bygone  time.     It  is  prob- 
able, however,  from  the   Bishop's 


^  These  monster  "  huntings "  long  continued  popular.  Taylor,  who  was  in 
Scotland  in  1619,  and  who  had  brought  with  hun  introductions  to  the  Earl  of 
Mar  and  Sir  William  Murray  of  Abercaimey,  found  that  they  had  gone  to  hunt 
at  "  Brea  of  Marr."  He  overtook  them  at  Braemar,  where  hundreds  of  Celts, 
wearing  kilts,  drove  the  deer  to  the  sportsmen,  who  in  the  space  of  two  hours 
bagged  "eighty  fat  deer."  Among  the  game,  *' caperkellies  and  termagants" 
(capercailzie  and  ptarmigan)  are  included.  After  supper,  in  the  gloaming  they 
lighted  a  fire  of  firwood  **as  high  as  a  May-pole." 
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remark,  that  the  curriculum  of 
'* ethnic''  or  liberal  study  at  the 
University  did  not  suffer  any  radi- 
cal change  at  the  instance  of  the 
Reformers,  who  indeed,  after  the 
first  irrepressible  outburst,  do  not 
appear  to  have  retained  any  con- 
siderable influence  in  that  conserv- 
ative seat  of  letters.^  Though 
Melville  was  not  bom  till  1556 — 
and  one  of  his  earliest  recollections 
was  the  bonfires  that  blazed  when 
James  the  Sixth  was  bom — the 
narrative  of  his  school  and  college 
career  may  be  held  to  represent 
with  substantial  accuracy  the  char- 
acter of  the  schooling  which  Scots- 
men received  during  the  minority 
of  Mary. 

James  Melville  (the  nephew  of 
the  more  celebrated  Andrew,  but  a 
churchman  of  mark  and  repute  in 
his  time)  was  born  in  his  father's 
house  of  Baldovy,  near  Montrose, 
and  his  early  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  neighbourhood.  His 
father,  who  had  studied  theology 
with  Doctor  Macabeus  in  Denmark, 
and  had  "  sat  under "  Philip  Mel- 
anchthon  at  Wittenberg,  was  the 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Meriton, 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  mild 
and  sweet-tempered  man,  devoted 
to  the  little  boy  whose  mother  had 
died  soon  after  his  birth.  "A 
verie  honest  burges  of  Montros 
has  oft  tauld  me  that  my  father 
wold  lay  me  down  on  my  back, 
playing  with  me,  and  lauch  at  me, 
because  I  could  not  rise,  I  was  so 
fat ;  and  wold  ask  me  what  ailed 
me.  I  wold  answer,  *  I  am  sa 
fat  I  may  not  gang.' "  About  the 
fifth  year  of  his  age  the  ^*  grate 
Bulk  "  was  put  into  his  hand  ;  but 
as  he  made  little  progress  in  read- 
ing, he  was  sent  when  seven  to  a 


school,  taught  by  the  minister  of 
Logic.  "  We  learned  there  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  grammar,  with 
the  vocables  in  Latin  and  French ; 
also  divers  speeches  in  French,  with 
the  reading  and  right  pronuncia- 
tion of  that  tongue.  We  proceed- 
ed further  to  the  Etymologie  of 
Lilius  and  his  Syntax,  as  also  a 
little  of  the  syntax  of  Linacre; 
therewith  was  joined  Hunter's 
Nomenclatura,  the  Minora  Col- 
loquia  of  Erasmus,  and  some  of  the 
Eclogs  of  Virgil  and  Epistles  of 
Horace;  also  Cicero,  his  epistles 
ad  Terentiam"  "I  was  at  that 
school  the  space  of  almost  five 
years,  in  the  quhilk  time,  of  public 
news  I  remember,  I  heard  of  the 
marriage  of  Hendrie  and  Marie, 
King  and  Queen  of  Scots,  Seing- 
nour  Davie's  slauchter,  of  the 
King's  murder  at  the  Kirk  of  Field, 
of  the  Queen's  taking  at  Carbeny, 
and  the  Langside  field."  "  Also  I 
remember  weill  how  we  passed  to 
the  head  of  the  town  to  see  the  fire 
of  joy  burning  upon  the  steeple 
head  of  Montrose  at  the  day  of  the 
King's  birth."  When  he  returned 
home,  his  sister  Isabel  would  read 
and  sing  to  him  "David  Lind- 
say's book  concerning  the  latter 
judgment,  the  pains  of  hell  and 
joys  of  heaven,  whereby  she  would 
cause  me  baith  greet  and  be  glad  ;  " 
and  he  himself  would  rehearse,  in 
the  church  of  Montrose,  Calvin's 
Catechism  "on  the  Sabbaths  at 
afternoon."  There  came  also  at 
that  time  to  Montrose  a  "post 
that  frequented  Edinburgh,"  and 
brought  back  psalm-books  and 
"ballates"  of  Robert  Semple's 
making,  as  well  as  Wedderbum's 
songs. 

Melville  went  to  St  Andrews  in 


^  Melville's  account  of  Knox's  relations  with  the  St  Andrews  professors  of 
<<  the  humanities  *'  appears  to  show  that  the  Reformer  was  rather  apprehensive  of 
the  effects  of  "ethnic"  or  secular  learning  upon  his  scholars.  His  attitude, 
indeed,  to  the  "  Auld  and  New  Colleges,**  was  strained,  if  not  hostile :  it  was 
**  necessary  above  all  things  "  (to  quote  his  own  words,  as  recorded  by  Richard 
Bannatyne)  "to  preserve  the  Church  fromthe  bondage  of  the  Universities," 
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1571,  and  entered  in  the  course 
of  philosophy  under  Mr  William 
Gollace,  '*  who  had  the  estimation 
of  the  maist  solid  and  lemit  in  Aris- 
totle's Philosophie.  Then  he  gave 
us  a  compend  of  his  awin  of  Philo- 
sophie and  the  parts  thereof — of 
Dialectik,  of  Definition,  of  Divi- 
sion, of  Enunciation,  and  of  a 
Syllogisme  Enthymen,  and  In- 
duction." There  were  thirty-six 
scholars  in  the  class ;  but  a  little 
lad  named  David  Eliston  was  far 
away  the  best,  passing  the  others 
"  as  the  aigle  the  howlet."  "  We 
enterit  in  the  Organ  of  Aristotle's 
Logics  that  year,  and  leamit  till 
the  Demonstrations."  "I  wald 
gladly  have  been  at  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  tongues;  but  the  languages 
were  not  to  be  gotten  in  the  land." 
"  But  of  all  the  benefits  I  had  that 
year  was  the  coming  of  that  most 
notable  prophet  and  apostle  of  our 
nation,  Mr  John  Knox,  to  St  An- 
drews." "  Mr  Knox  would  some- 
times come  in,  and  repose  him  in 
our  College-yard,  and  call  us  scho- 
lars unto  him  and  bless  us,  and 
exhort  us  to  know  God  and  His 
wark  in  our  country,  and  stand  by 
the  guid  cause,  to  use  our  time 
weil],  and  learn  the  guid  instruc- 
tions, and  follow  the  guid  example 
of  our  masters." 

Melville's  later  "  testimony " 
does  not  concern  us  here;  but 
these  notices  of  his  early  life  are 
very  graphic.  Knox  is  popularly 
identified  with  the  institution  of 
the  parish  school,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  genuinely 
anxious  to  extend  and  improve  the 
educational  machinery  of  the  time. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
during  his  Ufe  any  considerable 
advance  was  made.  The  nobles 
were  greedy ;  the  ministers  miser- 
ably poor;  there  were  no  funds 
available  for  the  endowment  of 
parochial  teachers,  and  few  were 
appointed  till  a  much  later  period. 
The  schools  that  were  to  be  found 


in  communities  like  Montrose  had 
existed  for  many  years,  and  were 
originally  connected  with  the  neigh- 
bouring monasteries.  The  monks 
were  abolished,  but  the  schools 
remained;  and  though  of  course 
affected  by  the  teaching  of  the  Ere- 
formers,  and  reflecting  the  progress 
of  religious  opinion,  were  really  a 
survival  from  the  Catholic  Church. 
A  printing-press  had  been  es- 
tablished in  Scotland  before  the 
battle  of  Flodden  was  fought  (1507 
is  the  date  commonly  assigned); 
but  the  number  of  books  issued 
during  the  next  fifty  years  was  in- 
considerable. The  editions  of  pop- 
ular poems  and  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, printed  before  the  close  of 
Mary's  reign,  that  have  been  pre- 
served, are  now  rare  and  costly ;  a 
copy  of  the  Scots  Acts,  which  had 
been  bought  for  a  few  shillings  in 
1779,  was  recently  sold  for  upwards 
of  £  1 50.  Almost  all  the  books  pub- 
lished in  Scotland  till  a  quite  re- 
cent period,  indeed,  have  become 
extremely  scarce;  they  were  bought 
for  use,  and  not  for  show,  and 
have,  in  fact,  been  "thumbed" 
out  of  existence.  The  chap-books 
that  were  carried  about  the  country 
by  the  chapmen  on  their  stout 
little  nags  were  mostly  "  blasphem- 
ous rhymes," — the  concise  and  not 
too  flattering  criticism  which  the 
churchmen  who  drew  the  statute 
of  1551  applied  to  such  composi- 
tions as  the  '  Guid  and  Godly  Bal- 
lates.'  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  "the  current 
literature  "  of  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  Scotland — the 
contemporary  prose  and  verse — had 
been  committed  to  print;  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  was  not 
large,  and  that  much  of  it  remained 
in  manuscript, — the  manuscript  be- 
ing transmitted  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  copied  as  opportunity  served. 
The  old  popular  songs  of  Scotland, 
which  sprang  from  the  soil  as  did 
the  Bonier  ballad,  have  perished; 
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and  had  it  not  been  for  the  indus- 
try of  Maitland  and  Bannatyne, 
even  the  more  elaborate  produc- 
tions of  a  literary  poet  like  Dun- 
bar might  have  been  lost.  Some 
of  his  most  characteristic  poems, 
indeed,  were  included  in  the  ear- 
liest volume  printed  at  the  Edin- 
burgh press  in  1508  by  Chapman 
and  Miller ;  but  the  antiquaries  of 
the  last  century  were  not  aware 
that  a  single  copy  of  that  volume 
was  in  existence.  The  few  tattered 
pages  of  the  only  copy  that  has 
been  recovered  are  now  in  the 
Advocates*  Library. 

It  may  be  said  with  very  little 
exaggeration,  that  nearly  the  whole 
literature  produced  in  Scotland  up 
to  this  time  had  taken  the  form 
of  verse.^  We  have  now  gained, 
I  hope,  a  more  or  less  clear  under- 
standing of  the  material  condition 
of  the  people :  unless  we  know 
something  of  the  subjects  that 
enlisted  their  sympathies,  appealed 
to  their  tastes,  and  delighted  their 
imagination,  we  shall  fail  to  un- 
derstand what  manner  of  men 
they  were.  Religion,  politics,  lit- 
erature, are  the  three  most  potent 
forces  that  mould  society ;  the  re- 
ligion and  politics  of  the  age  must 
be  separately  treated ;  but  before  I 
close  this  chapter,  a  brief  survey  of 
Scottish  literature  as  a  moral  and 
spiritual  factor  in  the  formation 
of  the  Scottish  character,  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the 
men  and  women  who  were  the  con- 
temporaries of  Lethington,  may  not 
be  uninviting  or  uninstructive. 

The  forms  which  Scottish  poetry 
assumed  between  the  age  of  Thomas 
the  Rhymer  and  the  age  of  Sir 
David    Lindsay    are    capable    of 


broad,  if  somewhat  rough,  defini- 
tion. Scottish  poetry  had  passed 
through  three  distinct  stages :  the 
writers  who  found  their  themes  in 
the  medieval  romance  had  been 
succeeded  by  the  writers  who 
found  their  themes  in  the  national 
history;  and  these  in  their  turn 
by  writers  who  may  be  described 
as  didactic — the  poets  of  moral- 
ity, speculation,  reflection,  analysis. 
The  last  class  may  be  divided 
again  into  the  euphuistic  and  real- 
istic schools, — ^the  earlier  didactic 
poetry  being  as  a  rule  distinguished 
by  such  extravagance  of  conceit 
and  fantastic  quaintness  of  inven- 
tion as  we  find  in  the  Elizabethan 
euphuists;  the  later  by  a  quite 
remarkable  sincerity,  simplicity, 
and  caustic  force.  Until  we  come 
to  Bums,  indeed,  we  do  not  find 
anything  in  Scottish  literature 
more  terse  and  incisive,  more 
direct  and  trenchant,  than  the 
satire  of  Dunbar. 

The  medieval  story  of  Arthur 
and  his  knights  was  perhaps  the 
only  "  light  literature  "  to  be  found 
in  the  Scottish  mansion-house  up 
to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. James  of  Douglas,  Lord  of 
Dalkeith,  in  1392,  made  a  testa- 
ment, in  which  he  left  to  one  friend 
"  all  of  my  books  of  grammar  and 
dialectic,"  and  to  another  "  all  my 
books,  as  well  of  civil  law  and 
statutes  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land as  of  ronuince**  The  school- 
men, the  statutes  of  the  realm,  and 
the  romance-writers, — these  were 
£he  works,  and  the  only  works, 
that  the  library  of  one  of  the  great 
Scottish  nobles  then  contained. 
Very  little,  however,  is  known  of 
the  Scottish  romance-writers.     Li 


^  In  fact,  the  only  considerable  work  in  the  vemacniar,  written  before  the 
death  of  James  V. ,  was  Bellenden's  translation  of  Hector  Boece*s  '  History  of  the 
Scottish  People.  *  It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  Scots  tongue  at  its  best ; 
and,  as  the  Archdeacon  did  not  adhere  very  closely  to  his  text,  it  has  much  of 
the  spirit  and  vigour  of  an  original  work.  The  first  edition  of  the  '  Scotomm 
Historice '  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1527,  and  the  translation  appeared  in  1636— 
printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Thomas  Davidson. 
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Barbour*s  poem,  the  fugitive  Bruce, 
to  lighten  the  monotony  of  their 
exile,  reads  to  his  friends  "  the 
romance  of  worthy  Ferembras"; 
and  there  are  occasional  allusions, 
in  other  writers,  to  this  early  form 
of  fiction.  The  romance  of  '  Sir 
Tristrem '  ^  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Thomas  Learmonth  of 
Ercildoun,  the  *  Geste  of  Kyng 
Horn '  being  also  ascribed  to  him, 
as  well  as  that  strange  and  fanci- 
fully picturesque  ballad  upon  his 
interview  with  the  Queen  of  Faerie, 
and  his  descent  into  elf-land,  which 
is  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  poetry. 
Besides  the  '  Sir  Tristrem '  of  the 
Rhymer,  one  or  two  other  frag- 
ments of  the  Scottish  romance 
poet— the  most  important  of  which 
are  assigned  to  "the  gude  Schir 
Hew  of  Eglinton" — have  been  pre- 
served. But  they  are  hardly  of  a 
stamp  to  make  us  regret  that  so 
many  have  perished.  The  poetry 
is  as  indifferent  as  the  morality. 
The  ethical  system  of  the  medieval 
romance  is  certainly  a  very  curious 
and  rather  perplexing  business. 
Reverence  for  the  honour  of  wo- 
man is  said  to  have  been  the  ab- 
sorbing sentiment  of  the  knightly 
religion ;  yet  there  are  few  of  the 
heroines  of  chivalry  who  do  not 
live  in  "  notour "  adultery ;  and 
the  most  valiant  knight  at  the 
tourney  or  on  the  battle-field  is 
commonly  the  most  dissolute  in 
domestic  life.  The  marriage  vow 
is  never  strictly  observed,  and  is 
constantly  treated  with  open  or 
implied  contempt;  while  the  rela-' 
tipn  between  the  lover  and  his 
mistress  is  regarded  as  far  more 
binding  and  sacred.  The  faithless 
wife  may  be  extenuated  and  ex- 
tolled; but  the  woman  who  is  false 
to  her  paramour  merits  the  last 
penalties  that  the  courts  of  the 
gay  science  can  inflict.     A  genera- 


tion which  has  accepted  the  Tenny- 
sonian  version  of  the  Arthurian 
legend  will  be  surprised,  and  prob- 
ably shocked,  by  the  strength  of 
the  invective  which  the  learned 
Roger  Ascham  directed  against 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  the  ladies  whose  favours  they 
wore.  '*  In  our  forefathers'  time, 
when  Papistrie  as  a  standing 
poole  covered  and  overflowed  all 
England,  few  books  were  red  in 
our  toong,  saving  certayne  books 
of  chivalrie,  as  they  sayd,  for  pas- 
time and  pleasure,  which,  as  some 
say,  were  made  in  monasteries  by 
idle  monks  and  wanton  chanons. 
.  .  .  This  is  good  stuff  for  wise 
men  to  laughe  at,  or  honest  men 
to  take  pleasure  at.  Yet  I  know 
when  God's  Bible  was  banished  the 
Court,  and  *Morte  Arthure'  re- 
ceaved  into  the  Prince's  chamber. 
What  toys  the  daily  reading  of 
such  a  booke  may  worke  in  the 
will  of  a  yong  gentleman  or  a  yong 
maide,  that  Uveth  welthely  and 
idlely,  wise  men  can  judge,  and 
honest  men  doe  pittie." 

The  songs  which  the  people  sung 
are  lost;  only  the  well-known  lines 
about  the  golden  age  of  Alexander 
III.  (preserved  by  Wyntown),  and 
as  many  about  the  great  victory 
at  Bannockbum,  have  come  down 
to  us.  So  that  until  we  reach 
Barbour,  the  first  of  the  annalists, 
the  names  even  of  the  "  makeris  " 
have  been  forgotten. 

The  notion  of  throwing  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  into  irregular 
verse  could  only  have  occurred  to 
men  who  were  very  ingenious,  very 
idle,  and  intensely  prosaic.  These, 
for  the  most  part,  were  exactly  the 
kind  of  persons  who  undertook  the 
work.  The  annalists  were  ecclesi- 
astics who  had  been  taught  the 
scholastic  philosophy  and  the  scho- 
lastic theology.     Any  kind  of  lit- 


1  An  admirable  version  of  'Sir  Trifltrem,'  edited  by  George  P.  M«Nelll,  LL.B., 
Advocate,  has  been  lately  iasued  by  the  Scottish  Text  Society. 
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erary  occupation  must  have  been 
welcome  to  men  of  scholarly  ac- 
complishment, who,  shut  up  in 
remote  monasteries,  were  divorced 
from  the  affections  of  domestic 
and  the  ambitions  of  public  life. 
The  metrical  chronicles  in  which 
the  fables  of  history  or  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  people  were  re- 
produced with  tedious  fidelity  in 
involved  and  ungraceful  rhyme, 
cannot  be  approved  as  poetry. 
But  they  are  valuable  to  the  his- 
torian. Though  the  men  who 
composed  them  were  not  gifted 
with  the  vision  and  faculty  divine, 
or  indeed  with  much  literary  ap- 
titude of  any  kind,  their  accounts 
of  contemporary  events  may  gen- 
erally  be  relied  on,  and  their  pic- 
tures of  ancient  manners  are  some- 
times graphic,  and  always  useful 
and  interesting. 

It  would  be  excessively  unjust, 
however,  to  class  John  Barbour 
with  the  common  herd  of  annalists. 
The  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  was 
an  authentic  poet. 

Barbour  was  born  at  Aberdeen 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  he  lived  till  near  its 
close.  He  was  educated  at  Aber- 
brothick,  but  he  frequently  visited 
Oxford  (as  the  safe-conducts  grant- 
ed by  the  English  King  bear)  "  for 
purposes  of  study."  By  the  year 
1375,  *The  Bruce,'  he  tells  us,  was 
about  half  finished;  and  a  few 
years  afterwards,  a  pension  of 
twenty  shillings  a -year  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services  by  King 
Robert  II.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  voluminous  writer.  Wyn- 
town  mentions  a  work  on  the 
genealogy  of  the  Scottish  Kings, 
compiled  by  the  Archdeacon ;  and 
Henry  the  Minstrel  thus  alludes 
to  him  in  his  *  Wallace ' : — 


II 


Master  Barbour,  qnilk  was  a  worthi 
olerk } 

He  said  the  Bruce  amang  his  other 
werk.'* 


A  contemporary  of  Chaucer, 
Barbour  is  entitled  to  a  place  not 
far  removed  from  that  occupied  bj 
the  father  of  English  poetry.  *  The 
Bruce'  is  unquestionably  a  great 
work.  It  relates  a  heroic  story 
with  force,  fire,  and  picturesque- 
ness.  That  story  had  been  only 
recently  concluded.  Barbour  had 
spoken  with  the  men  who  fought 
at  Bannockbum.  The  hearts  of 
the  people  still  beat  high  when 
they  recalled  the  great  victory 
which  had  secured  their  freedom. 
To  this  intimate  connection  with 
the  actors  the  animated  earnest- 
ness of  the  poem  is  to  be  ascribed. 
The  interest  which  the  author  ex- 
presses is  not  feigned.  He  relates 
a  story  in  which  he  thoroughly 
believes,  and  which  engages  his 
keenest  sympathies.  The  cause  of 
Bruce  is  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
of  the  Scottish  people ;  those  who 
have  betrayed  it  or  its  friends  are 
traitors  to  liberty,  and  as  such  are 
sternly  denounced.  "  In  hell  con> 
dampnyt  mot  they  be."  Such  is 
the  spirit  of  the  writer,  who  was 
evidently  in  other  respects  a  man 
of  liberal  cultivation,  moderate  in 
opinion,  and,  like  matiy  of  the 
Scottish  ecclesiastics,  not  intolerant 
in  religion.  His  book  is  in  conse- 
quence full  of  life.  There  is  a  glow 
on  the  page.  Easy,  simple,  unpre- 
tentious in  tone  —  garrulous  some- 
times as  a  village  gossip — the  Arch- 
deacon fires  up,  rises  into  strong, 
clear,  emphatic  speech,  whenever 
any  noble  deed  stirs  his  imagina- 
tion or  provokes  his  sympathy. 
His  cheek  flushes  and  his  pulse 
throbs.  This  is  the  charm  of  'The 
Bruce.'  It  is  clear  as  noonday 
that  this  courteous  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  who  derives  ten  pounds  a- 
year  from  the  customs  of  Aber^ 
deen,  loves  truth  and  freedom  and 
the  right  loyally,  and  hates  what- 
ever  is  mean,  or  shabby,  or  base, 
or  dishonest.  His  eye  moistens 
when  he  records  the  woman-like 
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tenderness  which  his  hero  extends 
to  the  weak ;  and  the  nohle  words 
on  freedom  come  direct  from  his 
heart.  The  figures  who  move  on 
his  pages  are  drawn,  moreover,  with 
individual  distinctness  and  distinc- 
tion of  outline.  His  insight  into 
character  is  really  fine,  and  he 
sometimes  introduces  a  slight 
touch  of  rare  excellence — so  exces- 
sively truthful,  delicate,  and  re- 
fined, that  it  comes  on  us  as  a  sur- 
prise. One  only  of  these  charac- 
teristic touches  can  he  noted  here. 
Bruce,  with  his  own  arm,  has 
harred  a  narrow  pass  against  a 
host  of  enemies,  and  when  the  hat- 
tie  is  over,  the  soldiers  crowd 
round  their  leader : — 

"  Syk  wordis  spak  thai  of  the  king, 
And  for  his  hey  wndretaking 
Farlyit,  and  yamyt  hym  for  to  se, 
That  with  hym  ay  wes  wont  to  be." 

They  long  to  look  upon  him  as  if 
they  had  never  looked  upon  him 
before.  The  great  deed  has  re- 
moved him  from  them ;  he  has 
become  strange  to  them,  as  a  pro- 
phet becomes  strange  to  his  breth- 
ren when  he  returns  from  the  in- 
nermost sanctuary  with  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  about  his  head.  This 
eager  curiosity  of  the  companions 
who  had  fought  by  his  side  for 
years,  as  if  the  sight  of  the  hero 
might  help  to  explain  the  heaven- 
inspired  might  which  he  had  put 
forth,  is  a  fine  and  imaginative  trait. 
Andrew  Wyntown  ought  to  have 
been  a  poet.  His  lines  were  cast 
in  pleasant  places.  The  canon 
regular  of  St  Andrews  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  monastery  of  St  Serf. 
The  Priory  of  St  Serf  was  situ- 
ated on  the  Inch  of  Lochleven,  not 
far  from  that  other  island  where 
Mary's  captivity  was  passed.  Here, 
amid  the  solitudes  of  that  lonely 
lake,  *'  betwene  the  Lomownde  and 
Benarty,"  these  remote  ecclesias- 
tical  pioneers,   the  Culdees,   had 
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planted  a  religious  house  at  a  veiy 
early  period.  They  were  succeeded 
by  a  colony  of  the  canons  of  St 
Augustine ;  and  this  colony,  about 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, Andrew  Wyntown  was  sent 
to  rule.  Culdees  and  canons 
have  departed,  and  the  Inch  has  re- 
turned to  its  original  tenants.  The 
mallard  haunts  the  reeds,  and  the 
black-headed  gull  breeds  upon  the 
shingle. 

But  the  peaceful  Prior  was  only 
an  annalist.  He  had  a  tolerable 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  and  his 
descriptions  are  sometimes  ani- 
mated enough ;  but,  for  the  most 
part)  his  versified  chronicle  reads 
like  a  catalogue.  He  was  a  learned 
man  for  his  day,  and  the  shelves 
of  the  little  island  library  must 
have  been  tolerably  well  furnished. 
He  alludes  to  many  of  the  medie- 
val poets  and  philosophers,  and  he 
mentions  by  name  the  authorities 
from  whom  he  derived  his  mate- 
rials— the  Bible,  Orosius,  Petrus 
Comestor,  Martinus  Polonus, 
"  wytht  Ynglis  and  Scottis 
storys  syne."  Some  of  the  stories 
which  he  relates  are  sufficiently 
startling,  and  he  believes  implic- 
itly in  the  marvels  which  he  re- 
cords;  yet  his  painstaking  narra- 
tive, especially  of  events  which  hap- 
pened near  his  own  time,  retains 
a  certain  historical  value. 

Henry  the  Minstrel  once  en- 
joyed a  wide  popularity.  He  waa 
the  second  Homer — not  because  of 
his  blindness  only.  But  his  '  Schir 
William  Wallace'  is  now  well- 
nigh  forgotten.  It  wants  the 
poetic  salt  which  keeps  Barbour's 
poem  fresh;  and  his  hero  is  a 
Jack-the-Giant-killer — a  mythical 
slaughterer — who  is  not  believed 
in  out  of  the  nursery.  The  Arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen  was  a  scholar 
and  a  politician  as  well  as  a  poet, 
and  his  work  is  penetrated  by  high 
intelligence  and  a  lofty  spirit  of 
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patriotism ;  but  Blind  Harry  rare- 
ly rose  above  the  doggerel  sing- 
song of  the  street  ballad-monger. 
The  real  Wallace,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  was  a  sagacious,  valiant, 
and  single-hearted  man — a  martyr 
whose  death  consecrated  a  cause 
that  might  otherwise  have  failed ; 
but  Blind  Harry's  <  Schir  William ' 
is  a  melodrama  of  the  bloodiest 
dye,  always  extravagant,  frequent- 
ly grotesque^  and  not  unf  requently 
revolting. 

The  annalists  were  succeeded 
by  the  more  strictly  literary  poets, 
whom,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
I  call  didactic.  I  have  divided 
them  roughly  into  euphuists  and 
realists :  James  the  First  and  B.O- 
bert  Henryson  representing  the 
former;  Dunbar,  Douglas,  and 
Lindsay  the  latter  class.  None  of 
these  poets,  indeed,  were  euphuists 
in  the  sense  in  which  John  Lily 
was  a  euphuist.  An  ornate  and 
corrupt  diction  was  unfamiliar  to 
Scottish  ears.  Nothing  can  be 
happier  or  terser  than  Barbour's 
style  at  its  best,  and  Barbour's 
supremacy  was  for  long  undisputed. 
But  this  simplicity  of  taste  in  the 
case  of  the  earlier  euphuists  was 
mainly  confined  to  the  language. 
The  ideas  are  grotesque,  the  forms 
artificial,  and  the  machinery  — 
where  it  does  not  break  down  en- 
tirely— involved  and  laborious.  If 
the  hero  falls  in  love,  he  cannot 
say  so  plainly  and  be  done  with  it. 
We  have  to  follow  him  to  the  Court 
of  Venus ;  we  have  to  listen  to  a 
long  harangue  from  Minerva  and 
her  owls;  and  we  have,  aided  by 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  propitiate 
Cupid  and  the  Graces.  Elaborate 
allegories  that  are  even  more 
tedious  are  bound  up  with  this 
mythological  trumpery.  "  Grood 
Hope''  drives  us  desperate.  The 
interminable  exhortations  of  "  Pa- 
tience" try  the  sweetest  temper. 
Of  Henryson's  shorter  poems,  for 
instance,  the  most  popular  among 


his  contemporaries  was  that  entit- 
led the  '  Graiinent  of  Gude  Ladyis»' 
in  which  every  article  of  female 
dress,  down  to  the  garter,  was  iden- 
tified with  some  grace  or  virtue ! 
Yet,  curiously  enough,  though  they 
fantastically  disguised  the  passions 
and  the  emotions,  in  one  respect 
these  writers  were  always  natural. 
Their  appreciation  of  the  humorous 
was  keen  and  true.  They  attacked 
abuses  with  no  inconsiderable  force 
and  shrewdness  of  satire.  Their 
direct  and  vigorous  ridicule  at  least 
never  lost  itself  in  the  mists  of 
allegory.  It  is  these  parts  of  their 
writings — these  and  an  occasional 
touch  of  unpremeditated  pathos — 
that  we  continue  to  read  with  in- 
terest. The  mythologies  and  the 
allegories  have  grown  musty  and 
ill-flavoured,  but  the  scraps  of  plea- 
santry are  still  living. 

The  story  of  James  L  is  a 
romantic  and  melancholy  one.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Robert  III. 
by  Arabella,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Drummond  of  Stobhall, — his  elder 
brother  being  that  unlucky  Duke 
of  Bothesay  who,  if  the  story 
is  true,  was  starved  to  death  by 
his  uncle  at  Falkland.  Bom  in 
1394,  he  was  barely  twelve  years 
old  when,  on  his  way  to  Fiunoe, 
he  was  captured  by  the  English 
cruisers.  During  his  captivity  in 
England,  which  lasted  till  1424, 
he  resided  successively  at  London, 
Nottingham,  and  Windsor;  and 
it  was  during  this  period  that  the 
Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Somerset,  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
so  connected  with  the  blood-royal 
of  England,  excited  the  romantic 
love  which  is  described  in  *The 
Kingis  Quair.'  James  returned 
home  with  an  English  bride,  and 
was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  21st 
of  May  1424.  A  more  accom- 
plished prince  never  governed  Scot- 
land. He  had  studied  philoso- 
phy  and  jurisprudence;  he  was  a 
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painter,  a  musician,  and  a  poet — 
a  keen  hunter  and  a  dexterous 
swordsman.  Many  of  these  ac- 
complishments were  rare  in  his 
native  land,  and  were  not  proba- 
bly regarded  with  any  particular 
favour  by  an  illiterate  society; 
but  the  mild  and  graceful  scholar 
quickly  convinced  his  turbulent 
subjects  that  liberal  studies  had 
not  incapacitated  him  for  vigorous 
rule.  He  kept  the  nobles  in  order, 
and  he  reformed  the  clergy.  He 
founded  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  and  he  diligently  en- 
couraged commerce,  literature,  and 
the  arts.  His  reign  is  an  oasis  in 
the  desert  of  Scottish  history.  It 
was  unfortunately  cut  short.  The 
King  was  assassinated  on  the  night 
of  the  20th  February  U37,  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Dominican  friars 
at  Perth,  by  a  party  of  conspira- 
tors who  were  in  league  with  his 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  Athole.  The 
evening  before  his  death  was  spent 
in  the  usual  way — "  Yn  reading  of 
romans,  in  syngyng  and  pypyng,  in 
harpyng,and  in  other  honest  solaces 
of  grete  pleasance  and  disport."  ^ 

If  *  Christ's  Kirk  of  the  Grene ' 
was  written  by  James  (it  is  now 
maintained  to  be  of  later  date,  on 
evidence  which  apparently  assumes 
that  the  existing  poem  cannot  be 
a  modernised  version  of  an  older 
work),  his  vein  of  humour  must 
have  been  of  no  mean  order.  The 
fun,  if  a  little  boisterous,  is  genial 
and  hearty,  and  the  poem  long  en- 
joyed a  more  than  local  celebrity : — 

<*  One  likes  no  language  but  the  Faery 

Queen, 
A  Scot  wUl  fight  for  Christ's  Kirk  o' 

the  Green." 

The  *  King's  Quair,'  which  he 
dedicates  to  his  masters,  Gower 
and  Chaucer,  and  in  which  he 
celebrates  the  attractions  of  his 
future  consort,   is,   however,    his 


best-known  work  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
its  mythological  machinery,  con- 
tains many  passages  sweet,  winning, 
and  simple.  The  language,  as  in 
the  lines  beginning,  "  O  besy  goste, 
ay  flickering  to  and  fro,"  is  some- 
times singularly  happy  ;  and  the 
picture  of  the  Lady  Jane,  walking 
in  the  early  morning  below  the 
window  of  the  captive  King,  is 
fresh  and  vivid,  as  if  taken  directly 
from  nature. 

"Gude  Mr  Robert  Henryson" 
(it  is  thus  that  Dunbar  alludes  to 
the  author  of  the  *  Testament  of 
Cresseid ')  birched  the  boys  of  Dun- 
fermline towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  provincial 
dominie  wrote  one  or  two  poems, 
simple  in  feeling  and  vigorous  in 
style,  which  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
forget.  Like  much  of  the  poetry 
of  the  period,  however,  they  hover 
in  an  uncertain  way  between  the 
true  and  the  fantastic.  Inexpert 
in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  inex- 
perienced in  the  management  of 
the  passions,  unprotected  by  the 
overseeing  power  which  kindles 
and  restrains,  the  poets  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
"went  aft  agee."  No  supreme 
artistic  insight  kept  them  straight ; 
a  false  not^  in  music  or  in  emo- 
tion, did  not  pain  them.  Their 
ingenuity,  in  short,  was  their  ruin ; 
they  were  sure  to  run  their  best 
feelings  to  death  or  into  sheer  un- 
naturalness.  Henryson's  concep- 
tion of  Saturn,  for  example,  is 
freezingly  grim;  but  he  cannot 
stop  until  he  has  told  us  that  the 
god's  arrows  are  "feathered  with 
ice  and  headed  with  hailstanes  " — 
a  minute  and  over-nice  conceit 
which  spoils  the  picture.  One 
scene  only  is  entirely  and  contin- 
uously good,  and  shows  the  real 
power  that  Henryson  possessed. 
The  false   Cresseid,  as  a  punish- 


^  Every  lover  of  poetry  is  aware  that  Rossetti's  fine  ballad,   "The  King's 
Tragedy,"  is  based  upon  the  traditional  stories  to  which  this  foul  murder  gave  rise. 
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ment  for  her  incontinence,  has 
been  smitten  with  leprosy;  and, 
while  begging  with  her  wretched 
companions  along  the  street,  she 
encounters  her  hero-lover,  who  is 
returning  from  a  brilliant  and 
successful  charge.  She  is  sadly 
changed,  but  there  is  something  in 
the  bleared  face  of  the  leper  that 
recalls  to  Troilus  'the  charming 
grace  and  bewitching  beauty  of 
Oresseid — "  sometime  his  awin  dar- 
ling.'' He  gazes  upon  her  in  silence 
for  a  moment,  casts  a  purse  into 
her  lap,  and  sorrowfully  resumes 
his  march.  That  silent  interview, 
that  pause  during  which,  although 
there  is  an  uncertain  and  uneasy 
sense  of  pain  in  the  hearts  of  both, 
no  direct  recognition  takes  place, 
is  instinct  with  the  true  spirit  of 
tragic  poetry. 

William  Dunbar  was  the  great- 
est Scottish  poet  of  the  fifteenth 
century — having  had  in  any  cen- 
tury, indeed,  few  rivals.  There  is 
something  about  Dunbar  which 
cannot  fail  to  attract.  He  is  bril- 
liant,  satirical,  inventive;  his  wit 
is  vigorous,  and  he  has  a  wealth  of 
wordis,  sometimes  solemn  and  im- 
pressive, sometimes  keen  and  in- 
cisive ;  but  the  hardy  and  mascu- 
line independence,  the  direct  and 
personal  force  of  his  genius,  is  its 
chief  charm.  Though  he  hung 
about  Holyrood,  he  was  no  courtier. 
He  sometimes  condescended  to 
flatter,  but  he  did  it  with  an  ill 
grace.  There  was  a  want  of  rever- 
ence in  him,  and  of  the  facility 
which  suits  the  atmosphere  of  a 
court.  A  brave,  fiery,  keen-spirit- 
ed,  irascible  man,    rather  apt   to 


use  unconventional  colloquial  lan- 
guage,— such  I  take  him  to  have 
been.  It  is  very  likely  that  he 
was  imprudent ;  his  passions  were 
hot,  and  his  tongue  sharp  and  cut- 
ting. He  felt  no  pity  for  foUj; 
his  contempt  for  baseness  could  not 
be  kept  decorously  veiled ;  he  at- 
tacked with  unsparing  ridicule  all 
the  impostors,  lay  or  clerical,  of 
his  day.  Thus  he  made  many 
enemies.  He  spoke  the  truth, 
which  cannot  be  done  on  easy 
terms  even  at  present,  and  enemies 
found  many  chinks  in  his  armour. 
Both  his  life  and  his  writings  sup- 
plied abundant  material  for  friend- 
ly criticism.  He  was  obviously  a 
dangerous  character,  a  pestilent 
fellow,  who  was  intolerant  of  con- 
vention, and  who  treated  dignified 
dulness,  however  exalted,  with 
scant  respect.  The  plain  speak- 
ing of  the  Two  Married  Women 
and  the  Widow  must  have 
startled  an  age  which  waa  used 
to  plain  speaking.  EJnd  Kit- 
tok's  adventure  in  heaven  is  an 
audacious  conception,  which  no 
later  master  of  the  grotesque- 
not  Bums  in  "  Tam  o'  Shanter, 
not  Byron  in  the  "  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment," not  Goethe  in  the  "  Faust  ** 
prologue — has  contrived  to  surpass ; 
and  we  can  still  figure  to  ourselves 
the  consternation  it  must  have  pro- 
voked in  precise  and  orthodox 
circles.  1  So  William  Dunbar  never 
obtained  a  benefice,  and  his  life 
wore  away  in  penury  and  disap- 
pointment. He  felt  this  neglect 
keenly, — ^the  scBva  indignatio  hurt 
him,  as  it  hurt  Swift.  The  mor- 
tified poet  grew  more  bitter  as  he 
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^  **  Scho  slepit  quhile  the  znome  at  noon,  and  raU  airly; 
And  to  the  yettiB  of  hevin  fast  cam  the  wife  fair. 
And  by  Sanct  Petir,  in  at  the  yet  scho  stale  prevely ; 
Ood  lukit  and  saw  her  lattin  in,  and  lewch  his  hert  salr. 
And  thar,  yens  sevin. 
She  levit  a  gad  life, 
And  was  our  Ladyis  hen  wife ; 
And  held  Sanct  Petir  at  stryfe, 
Ay  quhile  scho  wes  in  hevin." 
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grew  old  ;  made  sharper  jests,  and 
put  more  gall  in  his  ink.  Yet, 
like  Swift,  he  could  love  as  cor- 
dially as  he  hated ;  and  he  praises 
those  whom  he  admires — ^the  rev- 
erend Chaucer,  the  moral  Gower, 
Barbour,  Henrisoun,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Scottish  "makaris" — with 
the  ungrudging  warmth  of  a  gen- 
erous nature.^ 

Gavin  Douglas  was  the  third  son 
of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus — the 
famous  Bell-the-cat ;  and  as  a  scion 
of  the  great  house  of  Douglas,  he 
occupied  a  foremost  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  made  Rector 
of  Linton,  and  he  continued  to  hold 
that  rustic  benefice,  until,  in  1501, 
he  was  preferred  to  the  Provost- 
ship  of  St  Giles.  It  was  during 
this  period  of  his  life,  and  amid 
the  pastoral  scenery  of  the  Tyne, 
that  he  wrote  most  of  his  poems. 
Two  of  his  brothers  and  two  hun- 
dred gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
Douglas  fell  on  the  disastrous  field 
of  Flodden;  and  in  consequence, 
probably,  the  plaintive  lament, 
"  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  has 
been  sometimes  attributed  to  the 
Bishop.  Within  a  year  of  her 
husband's  death,  the  widow  of 
James  lY.  was  united  to  the 
youthful  Earl  of  Angus,  the 
nephew  of  Gavin  Douglas,  and  the 
grandson  of  Bell-the-cat.  The 
courtly  poet  soon  became  a  favour- 
ite at  Court,  and  was  destined  for 
the  primacy  by  the  Queen,  but, 
after  a  prolonged  and  exciting 
struggle,  was  forced  to  content 
himself  with  the  bishopric  of  Dun- 
keld  .^  Though  he  was  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  violent  intrigues  of  a 
turbulent  age,  the  Bishop  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  mild  temper. 


simple  manners,  and  profuse  hospi- 
taUty.  "King  Hart"  and  "the 
Palice  of  Honour"  were  once 
famous  poems ;  and  till  a  compar- 
atively recent  date  his  loose  but 
spirited  translation  of  the  "iBneid" 
might  be  found  on  many  a  cottage 
book-shelf.  His  taste  in  poetry 
was  not  particularly  pure.  Rapid 
and  impetuous,  but  turbid  and  dis- 
coloured, the  style  of  the  Highland 
bishop  may  be  compared  not  in- 
aptly to  one  of  his  Highland 
streams,  during  what  in  Scot- 
land is  called  a  spate.  In  his  writ- 
ings, moreover,  there  are  few  of 
those  satirical  or  personal  touches 
which  give  so  keen  an  interest  to 
Dunbar's.  He  had  been  up  to  a 
certain  point  a  successful  man. 
Fortune  had  smiled  upon  him ;  the 
Court  had  been  gracious.  A  son  of 
the  great  house  of  Douglas  could 
not,  even  in  his  fall,  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  keen  social  mortifica- 
tions which  made  Dunbar  so  bitter. 

Gavin  Douglas  died  in  1522,  at 
which  time  Sir  David  Lindsay  of 
the  Mount  had  entered  on  his 
thirty-third  year.  Sir  David  was 
a  voluminous  writer;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  been 
pretty  nearly  forgotten  by  this 
time  had  he  not  allied  himself 
with  the  early  Reformers,  to  whose 
cause  he  rendered  essential  service. 

In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the 
satirical  poets  were  the  vanguard 
of  the  Reformation.  The  freedom 
of  speech  which  these  writers  en- 
joyed unchallenged  must  prove  in- 
convenient to  historians  who  are 
used  to  associate  the  supremacy 
of  the  Catholic  Church  with  a 
period  of  gloomy  and  inquisitorial 
intolerance.  An  occasional  foray 
was   undertaken  by  the  bishops ; 


^  The  most  elaborate  and  accurate  edition  of  *  The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar ' 
is  that  prepared  for  the  Scottish  Text  Society  by  the  late  Dr  John  Small,  F.S.A. 
Scot.,  the  most  zealous  and  painstaking  librarian  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

'  Even  at  Dunkeld  he  had  difficulties :  his  rival,  Andrew  Stewart,  holding  the 
steeple  of  the  cathedral  and  the  palace,  sent  a  shower  of  cannon-shot  at  the 
deanery,  where  the  new  bishop  was  lodged. 
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but,  speaking  generally,  the  free- 
and-easy  comments  of  the  popular 
satirists  were  left  unchecked.    The 
truth  is  that  the  upper  clergy  had 
grown  fat,  indolent,  and  luxurious, 
and  were  not  disposed  to  deal  very 
rigorously  with  wit  and  invective, 
even  when  directed  against  them- 
selves.    The  Protestant  apologist 
declaims  against  the  corruption  of 
the  prelates — the  fact  being  that 
they  were  not  so  much  corrupt  as 
decrepit.     Bored  to  death  by  the 
monotony    of    the    religious    life, 
mumbling    Latin    prayers    which 
meant  less  than  nothing  to   their 
minds,  with  "no  more  individual 
fervour  of    belief    than    of    indi- 
vidual  levity   of  disbelief,"    they 
had  reached  the  stage  of  spiritual 
dotage.     Some  of  them,  indeed,  it 
is   only   fair  to    remember,    were 
men  of  high  cultivation,  who  liked 
poetry,  and  did  not  care,  we  may 
presume,   to  bum   its  professors ; 
and   there  were,   moreover,   saga- 
cious and  virtuous  men  in  their 
ranks    who    were    really  anxious 
that  the  scandals  which  weakened 
their   communion    should   be  put 
away,  that  the  cancer  which  was 
eating  into  the  heart  of  the  Church 
should  be  cut  out.     The  light  artil- 
lery of  the  popular  poets  was  thus 
permitted  to  become  a  potent,  if 
impalpable,  ally  of  the  Reformers. 
Henryson  had  exposed  the  abuses 
of    the    Oonsistorial    Courts   (the 
crying  grievance  of  the  age) ;  nor 
had  he  hesitated  to  place  popes, 
cardinals,  bishops,  and  abbots  in 
the  infernal  regions,  where  they — 


*'  For  evill  disponying  of  thair  pi 
rent, 

In  flambe  of  fyre   were  bitterly  tor- 
ment." 

In  the  "  Daunce  "  the  fiends 
laugh  heartily  at  "the  bair  schevin 
necks  "  of  the  priests ;  and  in  the 
"Freris  of  Berwick" — an  admi- 
rably spirited  and  brilliant  dra- 
matic poem,  which,  I  believe,  could 
have  been  written  by  no  one  ex- 
cept Dunbar — the  vulgar  habits 
and  dissolute  lives  of  the  monks 
are  ridiculed  with  great  comic 
power.  Another  poem — "  A  Gen- 
eral Satire  " — sometimes  attributed 
to  Dunbar,  sometimes  to  Inglis, 
Bishop  of  Culross,  is  mercilessly 
severe  upon  the  higher  clergy. 
"Sic  pryd  of  prellattis,"  who 
would  neither  preach  nor  pray; 
"  sic  hant  of  harlettis  with  Uiame 
nicht  and  day  " — had  never  before 
been  known  in  Scotland.  Other 
modes  of  attack  were  devised. 
Comic  and  obscene  songs  were 
translated  into  "Gude  and  Godly 
Ballates."  Shakespeare,  when  he 
describes  the  Puritan  who  "sings 
psalms  to  hornpipes,"  refers,  no 
doubt,  to  this  practice;  and  a 
somewhat  similar  metamorphosis 
is  alluded  to  in  "  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor," — "But  they  do  no 
more  keep  pace  together  than  the 
Hundredth  Psalm  to  the  tune  of 
*  Green  Sleeves.' " 

Sir  David  Lindsay  was  probably 
the  first  man  in  high  station  who 
publicly  ventured  to  beard  the 
clergy.^  Lindsay,  with  a  remark- 
ably easy  and  fluent  style,  united 


^  Calderwood  mentions  a  black  friar,  John  Killore,  who  was  "  cruelly  murdered  " 
upon  the  Castlehill  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1539.  "  Friar  Killore  set  forth 
the  history  of  Christ's  passion  in  the  form  of  a  comedy,  which  was  acted  at 
Stirling  in  the  king's  presence,  upon  a  Good  Friday,  in  the  morning,  in  which  all 
things  were  so  lively  expressed,  that  the  verie  simple  people  understood  and  con- 
fessed, that  as  the  priests  and  obstinate  Pharisees  persuaded  the  people  to  refuse 
Christ  Jesus,  and  caused  Pilate  condemn  him,  so  did  the  bishops  and  men  called 
religious  blind  the  people,  and  persuade  princes  and  judges  to  persecute  such  as 
professed  Jesus  Christ  his  blessed  Gospel.  This  plain  speaking  so  inflamed  them, 
that  after  that  they  thirsted  ever  for  his  blood." 
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considerable  power  of  humorous 
invective.  In  his  "  satiric  touch  " 
there  is  none  of  the  imaginative 
richness  and  amplitude  of  Dunbar ; 
yet  while  the  one  was  neglected 
and  forgotten,  the  name  of  "  Davie 
Lindsay"  was  familiar  till  the 
other  day  in  every  Lowland  cottage. 
His  character,  besides,  was  intrepid 
and  fearless;  and  in  ''The  Mon- 
archic," "The  Three  Estaitis," 
''Kitteis  Confession,"  and  numer- 
ous other  pieces,  he  attacked  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  with  singular 
force,  and — it  must  be  added — 
incredible  plainness,  of  speech. 
(He  could  be  as  nasty,  indeed, 
as  Swift  at  his  nastiest.)  He 
ridicules  the  absurdity  of  the 
Latin  service, — priests  and  people 
"  nocht  understandyng  quhat  they 
sing  nor  say."  He  assures  his 
audience  that  "popes,  patriarchs, 
and  prelates  venerable,"  are  made 
over  to  sensuality  and  other  evil 
lusts.  The  bishops  have  palaces 
and  places,  "and  want  no  pleas- 
ure of  the  fairest  faces."  Friars 
will  ready  entrance  get,  when 
lords  are  "haddin  at  the  yet." 
His  pardoner  produces  a  ludicrous 
jumble  of  charms, — the  jaw  of  Fin 
Macoull,  the  cord  that  hanged 
John  Armstrong : — 

"  Of  gade  hemp  soft  and  sound ; 
Gude  halie  people,  I  stand  for*d, 
Quahever  beis  hangit  with  this  cord 

Neidis  never  to  be  dround ; " — 

and  "  Verritie  "  is  treated  as  a  de- 
linquent by  the  ecclesiastical  Court, 
and  put  in  the  stocks — the  New 
Testament,  "  in  English  toung,  and 
printed  in  England,"  having  been 
found  in  her  wallet.  Kitty,  after 
some  frank  and  unreserved  confes- 
sions, is  absolved  by  her  priest  for 
a  plack, — 

"  And  mokil  Latyne  he  did  mummill ; 
I  hard  na  thing  but  hummil  bummil." 


"The  Three  Estaitis"  was  more 
than  once  acted  before  the  Court ; 
and  though  it  was  preposterously 
prolix — "lestand  fra  nyne  houris 
afore  none  till  six  hours  at  evin " 
— we  can  understand  how  the  spec- 
tators must  have  enjoyed  its  novel 
and  racy  delineations  of  ecclesias- 
tical delinquencies,  and  the  impor- 
tant part  it  must  have  played  in 
preparing  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  the  religious  revolution  that 
was  at  hand.  The  last  perform- 
ance appears  to  have  taken  place 
on  12th  April  1554,  before  the 
Queen  and  Commons,  on  the  play- 
field  at  Edinburgh ;  and  the  author 
died  in  1555. 

This  is  briefly  the  history  of 
Scottish  poetical  literature  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Poetry  had  reached  an  age 
when  men  were  beginning  to  weary 
of  grotesque  conceits  and  schol- 
astic ingenuities,  and  when  reality, 
directness,  and  vital  truth  were 
urgently  demanded.  In  the  lit- 
erature, as  in  the  religion  and 
science,  of  the  new  era,  we  find 
an  intense  desire  and  determin- 
ation to  return  to  /act.  The 
fictions  of  poets,  the  fictions  of 
astrologers,  the  fictions  of  priests 
were  put  aside;  and  the  barest 
and  homeliest  'truth  received  a 
welcome  which  had  been  hitherto 
reserved  for  the  imposing  but  mer- 
etricious "idols"  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  people  were  resolved  no 
longer  to  tolerate  a  lie,  however 
fair  and  comely;  but  to  bring 
themselves  without  loss  of  time 
into  tolerably  honest  relations  with 
the  universe.  How  far  they  suc- 
ceeded, how  far  they  failed  in 
doing  so,  is  the  history  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

John  Skelton. 
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THE    CITY    OF    LONDON    POLICE. 


The  charge  of  the  wealthiest 
centre  of  the  business  and  bustle 
of  the  world  is  no  light  responsi- 
bility, and  it  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  that  so  little  is 
heard  upon  the  subject.  Citizens 
have  come  to  take  the  comparative 
security  of  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty, with  the  regulation  of  the 
traffic  in  overcrowded  thorough- 
fares, as  simple  matters  of  course. 
Indeed,  so  general  is  the  indiffer- 
ence, or  what  may  be  called  the 
ingratitude,  that  I  believe  many 
people  of  intelligence  are  ignorant 
that  the  City  has  a  police  of  its 
own,  altogether  apart  from  the 
metropolitan  force.  Yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  City  police  has 
arrived  at  pretty  nearly  the  per- 
fection of  efficiency,  although  there 
may  be  minor  details  of  organisa- 
tion in  which  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement.  The  *  Saturday 
Review '  does  not  always  sin  on 
the  side  of  charity,  where  it  is  a 
question  of  criticising  our  public 
institutions.  Yet,  some  four  or 
five  years  ago,  a  writer  in  the 
'  Saturday  '  admitted  that  '^  the 
police  administration  of  the  City 
is  as  nearly  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect as  anything  human  can  be.'' 
Since  then  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  force  has  in  no  degree  deterio- 
rated; in  fact,  gentlemen  in  the 
City,  who  are  best  able  to  form  an 
opinion,  maintain  that  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  it  is  more  efficient 
and  reliable  than  ever. 

We  are  apt  to  take  present  mer- 
cies as  matters  of  course;  while 
we  are  slow  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
vances and  reforms  which  have 
made  life  far  easier  and  infinitely 
more  agreeable.  There  are  grum- 
blers always   ready  to  swear  by 


"the  good  old  times,"  though 
Dickens    showed    in  one  of    the 
brightest  of  his  articles  in  '  House- 
hold Words,'  those  good  old  times, 
being  phantoms  of  the  fancy,  fade 
away  into  the  ages  of  the  myth 
before  the  philosophical  inquirer. 
And  that  is  emphatically  the  case 
when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the 
past  history  of  London.     We  need 
not  go  back  to  the  days  when  the 
train -bands  were   called    out    to 
keep  order  in  moments  of  emer- 
gency ;  when  the  prentices  rose  in 
emeutea  to  their  rallying  word  of 
"Clubs";    when   the   sanctuaries 
swarmed     with     ruffians,    always 
ready  to  make  raids  on  law-abid- 
ing folk  who  had  money  in  their 
pockets.      Scott  has  described  it 
all    in    his   *  Fortunes  of    NigeL' 
Nor  need  we  go  back  to  the  times 
when  the  streets  were  scoured  by 
the  Mohocks,  hot  from  their  night- 
suppers  in  the  taverns  of  Covent 
Ganlen,    who    cheerily    knocked 
honest  wayfarers  out  of  sense  and 
time,  and   playfully  trundled  de- 
cent women  down  the  steeps   in 
empty  sugar-hogsheads.    Less  than 
one    hundred    years    ago,    when 
George  IIL  had  been  long  on  the 
throne,    the  state  of  things   was 
still  as  bad  as  might  be.    We  have 
it  all   given  categorically  in  the 
evidence  of  Townsend,  the  famous 
Bow  Street  runner,  who  spoke  out 
under  examination  before  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee  with  a  blunt 
candour  which  says  much  for  his 
honesty  and  independence.      Bis 
memory,  which   must  have  been 
singularly  retentive,  went  back  to 
1780.     And  we  have  a  clue  to  the 
non-efficiency  of  the  feeble  police 
by  the  character  he  gives  to  the 
magistrates.      Corruption  in  one 
shape  or  another  was  universal. 
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and  impecunious  innocence  could 
hope  for  neither  justice  nor  protec- 
tion. The  police  of  the  metropolis 
was  administered  from  behind  an 
impenetrable  veil ;  there  was  no 
check  on  its  proceedings,  either 
from  a  press  or  public  opinion; 
while  it  was  the  interest  of  all 
officials,  from  the  magistrate  down 
to  the  turnkeys  of  the  prisons,  to 
obtain  the  greatest  number  of  con- 
victions upon  any  terms.  The  con- 
sciences of  men  in  the  most  re- 
sponsible positions  had  been  hope- 
lessly blunted.  The  magistrate, 
who  was  either  unpaid  or  poorly 
paid,  must  make  a  living  some- 
how. The  streets  were  periodi- 
cally swept)  as  Townsend  says, 
of  "poor  devils "  of  vagrants,  who 
were  run  in  and  bailed  out  for 
trifling  sums,  which  nevertheless 
mounted  up  handsomely  in  the 
aggregate.  Things  were  not  quite 
so  bad  as  in  the  time  of  Jonathan 
Wild,  who  handed  over  the  crim- 
inals who  were  his  confederates 
when  he  pleased,  and  enriched 
himself  by  resetting  and  blood- 
money  while  drawing  regular  pay 
as  a  thief-taker.  But  they  were 
bad  enough  in  all  conscience. 
About  the  year  1800,  in  the  no- 
torious case  of  Vaughan,  it  was 
proved  that  one  of  the  most 
trusted  officers  of  the  Corporation 
was  in  collusion  with  criminals 
and  informers.  Townsend  tells  us 
that  there  were  veteran  thief- 
catchers  who  made  a  trade  of  con- 
victing innocent  men  and  women 
for  the  sake  of  the  rewards  that 
had  been  oflered  under  certain  re- 
cent statutes.  It  was  easier  to 
swear  away  an  innocent  life  than 
to  lay  hands  on  a  dangerous  high- 
wayman or  footpad,  who  prob- 
ably paid  black-mail  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  industry,  and 
swaggered  in  gold  lace  about  the 
taverns  of  the  town,  as  if  fern- 
seed  had  made  him  invisible.    The 


heaths  and  commons  of  Hounslow, 
Wimbledon,  and  Finchley  were  of 
specially  infamous  celebrity;  but 
it  was  hazardous  to  venture  out 
after  nightfall  so  far  as  the  site 
of  the  present  Apsley  House. 
Townsend  declares  that  there  had 
been  some  dozen  of  daring  rob- 
beries by  mounted  highwaymen  in 
the  suburbs  in  a  single  week.  The 
highwaymen  were  pretty  promptly 
put  down  by  the  establishment  of 
Sir  Richard  Ford's  horse-patrol; 
but  when  they  had  to  part  with 
their  horses,  they  sought  a  living 
on  foot,  and  the  metropolis  and 
the  still  richer  "City"  swarmed 
more  than  ever  with  footpads. 
Those  ruffians  lounged  about  the 
narrow  thoroughfares  watching  for 
opportunities,  and  lurked  in  the 
shadows  of  the  dark  comers.  The 
forces  to  cope  with  them  were  the 
parochial  watchmen  or  "Charleys," 
who  were  generally  aged  and  often 
decrepit;  while  the  men  told  ofl* 
to  track  the  authors  of  any  special 
crime  were  the  red  -  waistcoated 
Bow  Street  runners,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Townsend,  were  frequently 
venal,  and  who  were  always  very 
much  their  own  masters.  And  Dr 
Colquhoun,  in  his  suggestive  and 
very  interesting  volumes  on  the 
land  and  the  river  police,  pub- 
lished in  1800,  confirms  all  the 
evidence  given  by  Townsend.  He 
goes  into  detail,  besides,  as  to 
various  nefarious  practices,  which 
show  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  He  talks  of  the  "con- 
fidence trick,''  though  then  it  was 
called  "coney-catching,"  and  proves 
that  all  organisation  was  on  the 
side  of  crime,  so  that  felons, 
thieves,  and  bui^lars  had  every 
possible  facility  and  encourage- 
ment. There  were  receivers  who 
did  a  safe  and  lucrative  commis- 
sion business,  passing  on  the  stolen 
goods  to  brokers  or  dealers  with  a 
connection,  in  which  they  disposed 
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of  them  at  leisure.  Furnaces 
fitted  with  crucibles  or  melting- 
pots  were  kept  continually  alight, 
to  transmute  silver  plate  into  indis- 
tinguishable ingots.  While  there 
was  a  daring  organised  piracy  on 
the  river,  which  kept  shipowners 
and  honest  supercargoes  in  per- 
petual anxiety,  and  not  without 
good  reason.  There  were  gangs 
of  "  light-horsemen,"  "  heavy-horse- 
men," and  "game  lightermen  "  who 
boanled  the  wealthy  West  India- 
men  and  other  vessels,  either  to 
unload  or  on  other  plausible  pre- 
texts, and  having  perquisites  to 
which  custom  entitled  them,  and 
being  in  league  with  dishonest 
mates,  plundered  to  an  extent  al- 
most incredible. 

Indeed  volumes  might  be  written 
on  the  romance  of  crime,  previous 
to  wise  reforms  in  the  criminal 
law,  the  appointment  of  upright 
magistrates  with  good  salaries, 
and  systematic  surveillance  by  a 
respectable  and  well  -  disciplined 
police.  For  severity,  which  was 
terribly  capricious,  did  nothing  to 
check  offences ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  have  made  the  lawless 
classes  more  reckless.  They  be- 
came familiarised  with  the  horrors 
of  a  public  execution,  which,  when 
the  culprit  "  died  game,"  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  mob,  was  considered 
honourable  rather  than  shameful. 
Criminals  were  strung  up  of  a  Mon- 
day by  batches  before  Newgate; 
and  there  was  much  profitable 
pocket-picking  in  the  crowds  gath- 
ered under  the  gallows.  But  it  is 
by  looking  back  on  that  disgrace- 
ful state  of  things,  that  we  find 
good  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
present  guardians  of  the  public 
safety.  We  owe  much  to  their 
vigilance,  as  they  must  rely  very 
much  on  their  prestige.  It  is 
almost  startling  to  reflect  on  the 
handful  of  disciplined  men  told  off 
to  hold  in  check  a  whole  host  of 


criminals  and  of  roughs,  who  are 
ready  for  anything.  Experienced 
officers  know  very  well  many  of 
their  most  formidable  antagonists 
by  head-mark.  Could  carte  blanche 
be  given  to  the  police  by  an  aa- 
tocratic  Ministry  of  Justice,  Lon- 
don might  be  purged  in  a  week 
of  its  most  dangerous  malefactors  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  little  inju8> 
tice  would  be  done  by  an  issue  of 
democratic  lettres  de  cacliet.  As  it 
is,  the  officers  of  justice  must  be 
content  to  bide  their  time,  and 
to  note  down  for  future  use  the 
results  of  vigilant  observation. 
Then  in  merely  keeping  order,  as 
they  did  the  other  day  among  the 
masses  assembled  for  the  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  new  Tower 
bridge,  were  it  not  for  tact  and 
good  temper,  with  the  conscious- 
ness OB  one  side  and  the  other 
of  an  invisible  power  in  the  back- 
ground, the  constabulary  scattered 
about  on  duty  would  be  powerless. 
They  could  do  nothing  against  a 
suddenly  organised  movement  at 
any  point ;  for,  carrying  nothing 
but  their  batons,  they  are  practi- 
cally without  defence.  Happily 
there  is  no  solidarity  in  the  mobs, 
and  that  sort  of  improvised  onset 
is  not  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  only 
the  skilled  outlaws  who  form 
"  inner  rings,"  and  conduct  their 
operations  by  S3mdicates,  though 
with  unlimited  liability.  The  hel- 
met and  the  blue  frock-coat  strike 
terror  to  the  lawless  rough,  who 
sees  behind  them  probabilities  of 
the  police  office  and  prison,  with 
possibilities  of  seclusion,  with  hard 
labour,  at  Portland.  So  each 
individual  officer  preserves  his 
serenity  in  a  crowd,  strong  in  self- 
confidence,  and  in  the  esprit  de 
corps  ;  though  he  knows  that  when 
doing  night -duty  on  his  solitary 
beat,  he  may  at  any  moment  be 
the  object  of  a  savage  onslaught. 
Thus   the  preservation  of    the 
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prestige  of  the  force  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance ;  and  conse- 
quently, such  an  event  as  that  of 
some  months  ago,  when  the  mob 
for  many  hours  had  the  West  End 
at  their  mercy,  may  cost  society 
much  more  than  the  immediate 
mischief.  Should  the  hydra-head- 
ed monster  once  begin  to  realise 
his  own  brute  strength,  he  will 
be  more  ready  to  use  teeth  and 
claws  on  occasion.  Fortunately 
the  roughs  have  little  instruction 
and  short  memories,  or  the  rare 
precedents  of  successful  disorder 
would  be  more  disastrous.  But 
the  most  experienced  police  officers 
will  tell  you,  that  they  have  never 
altogether  recovered  the  effects  of 
that  riot,  when  the  mob,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr  Edmund  Beales 
and  his  friends,  broke  down  the 
Hyde  Park  railings. 

The  real  story  as  told  by  a  high 
police  official  who  happened  to  be 
an  eyewitness,  though  he  had  no 
command,  is  a  very  curious   one, 
and  suggestive  besides.     Standing 
on   one  of  those  "Islands  of  the 
Blessed,"  —  the    refuges    at    the 
crossings — the  crowd  of  Mr  Beales's 
lawless  following  came  surging  and 
swaying  all  around  him.     A  group 
of  small  street  arabs  had  perched 
themselves  on  the  top-rail  of  the 
iron  gratings  some  distance  to  the 
west  of  the  Marble  Arch,  the  gates 
of  which  were  closed,  the  police 
being  massed  in  force  behind  them. 
The  railings  gave  way  under  the 
weight  of  the  boys,  and  fell  in- 
wards, leaving  an  open  breach  of 
thirty   feet,  of   which   the  police 
were  unaware  till  they  found  them- 
selves outflanked.    What  is  notable 
is,  that  the  first  idea  of  the  excited 
mob  was  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
after  that  involuntary  damage  had 
been  done.     Half-a-dozen  of  police- 
men under  a  superintendent  on  the 
spot  would  have  cleared  Park  Lane, 
and  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 


But  the  police,  for  the  moment, 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  happen- 
ed, and   the  mob,  finding  it  had 
fled  when   no  man    pursued,   re- 
turned in  the  might  of  its  masses. 
A  great  victory  was  gained  over 
the  law,  and  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  successful  insurgents 
was  made  a  county  judge  by  Mr 
Gladstone's    Government.      Acci- 
dents of  the  kind  cannot  always 
be  guarded  against ;  but  the  lesson 
is  one  to  be  laid  to  heart.     Let 
the  roughs  feel  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior  power,  of 
which  the  helmeted  individual  be- 
fore them  is  the  symbol,  and  there 
is  little  danger  of  actual  riot,  ex- 
cept under    extreme    excitement. 
The  real  and  everyday  responsibil- 
ities of  the  police  begin  when  they 
have  to  deal  with  the  rascals  who 
live  by  their  wits,  and   who  are 
always  on  the  watch  for  opportun- 
ities.     And  these  are  subdivided 
into  an  infinity  of  classes.  From  the 
gentlemanly  and  cultivated  swin- 
dlers, who  deliberately  devise  some 
grand  financial  coup^  through  the 
skilled    "cracksmen,"   thoroughly 
versed  in  the  practical  mechanics 
of  burglary,  down  to  the  children 
who  snatch  a  trifle  from  a  stall, 
or   filch   a   handkerchief  hanging 
out  of  a  pocket. 

The  actual  area  of  the  City  is 
very  small,  as  compared  to  what 
for  police  purposes  is  denominated 
the  metropolis.  The  district  under 
charge  of  the  metropolitan  police 
is  no  less  than  thirty  miles  in 
diameter,  and  embraces  a  super- 
ficial extent  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred square  miles,  while  the  City 
and  its  liberties  only  cover  a 
single  square  mile.  But  no  other 
square  mile  in  the  world  is  the 
centre  of  business  interests  so  im- 
portant, or  contains  such  a  mass 
of  valuable  property,  in  the  shape 
of  bullion,  cash,  and  convertible 
securities.     The  area  of  the  Oity 
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is  merely  a  mile;  but  there  are 
about  fifty  miles  of  streets  to  be 
patrolled,  and  many  of  them  during 
the  daytime  are  crowded  to  excess; 
while  after  business  hours  they  are 
relatively  deserted.  Banks,  ware- 
houses, and  offices  are  locked  up, 
or  left  in  the  care  of  a  solitary 
watchman  or  housekeeper.  Nev- 
ertheless, even  of  a  night,  some 
50,000  souls  are  supposed  to  sleep 
in  the  City,  which,  after  all,  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  population 
of  many  a  flourishing  provincial 
town.  The  metropolitan  district 
has  a  population  of  some  four  mil- 
lions; and  including  the  business 
men  who  come  up  from  their 
suburban  or  country  residences,  it 
may  be  said  to  send  all  its  adults 
into  the  City  each  working  day.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  daily  influx 
of  about  a  million  chiefly  of  busy 
men.  The  rising  tide  of  incessant 
traffic  must  be  directed,  especially 
where  it  comes  in  rushes  or  breaks 
into  eddies,  as  at  the  great  rail- 
way stations  or  on  the  bridges, 
— about  the  Bank,  the  Mansion 
House,  or  the  Stock  Exchange. 
While  at  that  scramble  through 
the  thoroughfares,  or  in  the  crushes 
at  the  crossings,  thieves  and  pick- 
pockets are  perpetually  on  the 
watch.  Thus  even  in  the  day- 
light the  policeman's  duties  are  no 
sinecure.  He  is  stopping  an  om- 
nibus or  beckoning  a  cab  to  ad- 
vance; he  is  gallantly  escorting 
a  nervous  old  lady  on  the  way  to 
draw  her  dividends ;  or  he  is  sav- 
ing a  party  of  decent  country-folk 
from  self-destruction,  when  they 
have  lost  their  heads  and  are 
meditating  a  desperate  dash  among 
the  wheels.  Yet,  all  the  time,  he 
may  be  trying  to  keep  an  eye  on 
his  familiar  acquaintances,  who  if 
they  had  their  rights,  and  in  the 
interests  of  their  fellow  -  citizens, 
should  be  safe  in  one  of  the  prisons 
under  lock  and  key. 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
duties  of  the  night-watch  are  more 
onerous     and     more    responsible. 
Should  a  night-constable   make  a 
mistake  or  be  guilty  of  the  slight- 
est oversight,  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  his  hearing  of  it,  for, 
prima  fade^  any  robbery  or  bur- 
glary  will  be    attributed  to  the 
negligence  of  the  man  on  the  beat. 
Of  course  he  is  carefully  trained ; 
and  the  first  virtues  inculcated  upon 
him  are  patience,  perseverance,  and 
vigilance.     At  his  best,  he  should 
be  the  model  of  intelligent  ron- 
tine.     The  night-constable  is  sent 
on  his  eight-hours'  watch  at  ten 
o'clock.    Slowly  patrolling  a  street 
of  shops  or  warehouses  like  Cheap- 
side  or  Cannon    Street,  his  first 
business   is   to    look    carefully  to 
all  the  fastenings.     Wind,  wet,  or 
snow,  it  is  all  the  same  ;  he  flashes 
his  lantern  on  each  bolt  and  pad- 
lock.    When  he  sees  any  fasten- 
ing  insecure,   he    puts  a  private 
mark  upon  it,  and  makes  a  note 
in  his  memory  as  well.     He  pays 
special  attention  to  the  weak  point 
through  the  night,  and  reports  the 
matter  next  day  to  his  superiors, 
who  will   communicate  with   the 
owner  of  the  premises.     Reports 
of  such  cases  of  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  or  the  servants  are 
very  common.    As  a  rule,  however, 
premises  properly  secured  are  never 
tampered   with  from   the  outside. 
Bobberies  are   perpetrated,  either 
by  collusion  with   the  persons  in 
charge,  or  far  more  frequently  by 
a  confederate  of  the  thieves  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  secreting  himself 
before  the  closing  for  the  night. 
From  which  it  follows  that  when 
house-owners  are  robbed,  they  may 
generally  blame   their  own  negli- 
gence.    Each   night  the  building 
should   be  searched  —  before  the 
doors  are  secured.     There  are  two 
entrances,  at  least,  to  most  of  the 
great  offices  or  warehouses.     The 
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doors  that  are  locked  from  the  in- 
side may  be  pronounced  impreg. 
nable  :  if  the  place  is  to  be  forced 
at  all,  it  ia  by  that  which  is 
fastened  on  the  outside.  And  the 
surest  fastening  on  the  outside  is 
a  strong  metal  strap  or  band  over 
the  inner  lock,  with  a  stronger  pad- 
lock of  intricate  mechanism. 

Yet  the  most  careful  precau- 
tions will  not  always  avail  against 
confederated  thieves  directed  by  su- 
perior intelligence.  Now  and  then 
the  enterprise  of  an  erratic  genius 
will  give  useful  hints  to  the  capi- 
talists and  their  locksmiths.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  the  kind,  was  that  of  the  chief 
of  a  band  of  burglars,  arrested  and 
convicted  about  twenty  years  ago. 
"  Scottie,"  not  without  much  nat- 
ural pride  in  his  professional  in- 
genuity, after  his  conviction  made 
full  confession.  His  system,  like 
that  of  most  successful  schemers, 
was  as  bold  as  it  was  simple.  He 
set  himself  to  attack  the  padlocks 
which  secure  those  strong  metal 
bands  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
To  pick  them  on  the  spot  was 
difficult  or  impossible.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  placing  women  on 
the  watch,  the  fastenings  might 
be  tampered  with  in  the  interval 
of  the  policeman  passing  on  the 
beat  after  his  first  satisfactory 
examination.  The  padlock  was 
quickly  removed  by  breaking  the 
catch  of  the  hasp  with  a  small 
"jemmy,"  and  replaced  by  one 
similar  in  size  and  appearance. 
During  the  night  the  intricate 
works  were  extracted,  so  that  it 
could  be  opened  by  its  own  or  any 
common  key.  Then  the  hasp  was 
neatly  repaired,  and  the  lock  re- 
turned to  its  place,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  owners  of  the  pre- 
mises in  the  morning.  Thus  the 
burglars,  being  masters  of  the 
situation,  might  enter  the  place 
at  their  leisure.     No  fewer  than 


twenty-seven  doors  had  been  so 
"doctored,"  when  the  gang  came 
to  sudden  grief  over  a  grand  pre- 
liminary enterprise.  They  had 
been  laying  siege,  "unbeknown" 
to  the  proprietor  and  the  police, 
to  the  shop  of  a  watchmaker  in 
Lombard  Street.  By  their  quiet 
method  of  manipulating  doors, 
they  had  made  their  way  into 
an  office  on  the  upper  floor^ 
visiting  it  repeatedly  without  de- 
tection. Finally,  alter  close  ex- 
amination of  the  premises,  they 
forced  their  entrance  into  the 
watchmaker's  from  below,  and  from 
a  tailor's  shop  at  the  side.  They 
carried  off  a  quantity  of  watches 
and  jewellery ;  but  fortunately  for 
the  twenty-seven  gentlemen  whose 
padlocks  had  been  tampered  with, 
in  prudence  they  suspended  oper- 
ations after  that  coupy  though 
nevertheless  they  were  followed 
up  and  arrested.  And  to  show  the 
cool  deliberation  with  which  they 
had  gone  to  work,  "  Scottie  "  men- 
tioned that,  having  fitted  a  false 
key  to  it  from  the  first,  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  regularly  in- 
vestigating the  safe  up-stairs.  As 
there  was  little  in  it  to  tempt 
them,  they  waited  till  they  had 
robbed  the  watchmaker,  when 
they  took  their  chance  of  what 
happened  to  be  in  the  safe  and 
cleared  it  out.  Nowadays  there  are 
said  to  be  few  regular  receivers 
in  London.  Stolen  property  of 
value  which  is  capable  of  identi- 
fication is  sent  out  of  the  country. 
It  is  sometimes  consigned  to  Hol- 
land, but  more  generaJly  to  Paris. 
To  cope  with  crafty  criminals 
like  "Scottie"  and  his  followers, 
the  police  as  a  body  must  be  both 
shrewd  and  quick-witted — ^though 
individuals  who  are  recruited  pri- 
marily for  their  thews  and  sinews 
may  be  stolid  or  stupid.  But 
what  strikes  us  most^  perhaps,  is 
the  amount  of  principle  and  self- 
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control  exacted  of  each  individual 
for  a  very  moderate  wage.  The 
private  soldier  is  the  ordinary 
policeman's  nearest  parallel;  and 
the  private  soldier  can  keep  a 
creditable  character  by  resisting 
temptations  that  are  common  to 
all  men.  If  he  yields  to  a  love  of 
liquor,  and  goes  drunk  upon  duty 
or  parade,  so  much  the  worse  for 
him ;  but  he  is  seldom  beset  by 
offers  of  free  drink,  and  never 
approached  when  on  guard  with 
blandishments  or  bribery.  Should 
a  man  enter  the  police  in  place  of 
taking  the  shilling,  he  comes  out 
at  once  in  an  official  character, 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  many 
people  to  "  square  "  or  corrupt 
him.  There  are  "Scotties"  who 
would  pay  him  handsomely  to  shut 
his  eyes  on  occasion,  though  ad- 
vances of  the  kind  are  the  excep- 
tion. But  any  night  he  might 
have  liquor  to  any  amount  from 
publicans  who  should  shut  up  at 
regulation  hours ;  and  the  keepers 
of  disorderly  houses  can  still  bet- 
ter afford  to  be  lavish.  Each  indi- 
vidual policeman  may  not  be  an 
anchorite  or  absolutely  irreproach- 
able— for  we  cannot  forget  some 
recent  disclosures  as  to  the  metro- 
politan force.  But  his  conduct 
must  be  generally  exemplary,  since 
he  is  seldom  convicted  of  offences ; 
and  there  is  no  concealing  the  fact 
of  being  disguised  in  drink  from 
the  eyes  of  the  sharp-sighted  ser- 
geant or  inspector.  Yet  even  with 
the  possibility  of  the  inspector 
coming  round  the  comer  at  any 
moment,  the  policemen  of  the  rank 
and  file  strike  us  as  so  many  ob- 
scure St  Anthonys.  The  saint, 
who  may  have  been  constitutionally 
cold,  has  gained  immortal  credit  for 
his  resisting  the  fascinations  of 
beauty.  He  felt  all  the  time  that 
a  single  slip  meant  nothing  less 
than   eternal   damnation.      While 


the  ignorant  policeman  has  never 
been  taught  that  ce  tCt»i  qits  le 
pren^ier  pets  qui  coiUe.  What  can 
be  more  natural  than  that  in  a  cold 
or  blustering  night  he  should  toss 
down  a  single  glass  of  strong 
water,  which  would  have  as  little 
effect  on  his  brain  as  if  he  had 
emptied  the  glass  upon  the  pave- 
ment? But  if  he  once  broke 
out  in  that  way  he  would  never 
pull  up  till  he  had  compromised 
his  character  and  forfeited  his 
place.  So  it  is  logically  evident 
that  the  force  is  to  be  trusted  in 
the  population  of  publicans  and 
ratepayers  who  have  a  personal 
interest  in  demoralising  it.  These 
men  may  be  kept  straight  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  constant 
though  spasmodic  surveillance  of 
their  officers.  But  "  quia  custodiet 
custodes?"  Who  looks  after  the 
non-commissioned  officers!  Not 
certainly  their  commissioned  supe- 
riors, who,  nowadays  at  least,  make 
it  a  rule  of  never  trying  to  spy 
upon  their  subordinates.  The  only 
material  guarantees  for  their  in- 
tegrity and  incorruptibility  are  in 
the  advantageous  prospects  accru- 
ing with  long  service,  and  these 
appear  to  be  sufficient. 

Nevertheless  it  is  clear  that 
much  discrimination  is  requisite  in 
recruiting  the  privates,  though  of 
course  they  are  taken  on  trial,  and 
may  summarily  be  dismissed  for  any 
shortcomings.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable that  they  should  come 
up  to  a  certain  physical  standard. 
They  must  not  merely  be  sound  in 
wind  and  limb,  but  must  be  tall 
and  muscular,  broad-chested  and 
square-shouldered.  Next  they  must 
have  a  certain  amount  of  education, 
with  a  view  to  subsequent  promo- 
tion; they  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write  and  cipher ;  and  if  they 
show  any  special  talent  for  precis- 
writing  and  reporting  evidence,  so 
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much  the  better.  Oonsequently 
they  are  submitted  to  a  searching 
examination,  both  as  to  their  physi- 
cal and  mental  qualifications.  But 
moral  character  is  of  even  more 
essential  importance,  and  that  can 
only  be  fairly  tested  after  a  trial 
in  the  force.  Good  testimonials 
will  necessarily  go  a  long  way; 
but  in  the  absence  of  these,  there 
are  general  assumptions,  from 
which  vague  though  tolerably  satis- 
factory deductions  may  be  drawn. 
Strange  to  say,  soldiers  presenting 
themselves  with  more  than  credi- 
table antecedents  are  by  no  means 
welcome.  It  is  found  that  they 
have  been  so  broken  to  drill  and 
discipline,  that  they  have  been 
taught  to  hang  upon  the  bit  and 
the  reins.  Turn  them  out  upon 
the  streets  as  their  own  temporary 
masters,  and  they  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  stumble  and  break  neck  or 
knees.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  accepted 
volunteers  come  from  the  ranks 
of  the  strong  and  well-disciplined 
railway  porters.  Almost  certainly 
these  are  men  of  sound  physique, 
while  they  have  been  trained  under 
the  inspection  of  sharp  superin- 
tendents, as  their  manners  have 
been  ameliorated  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  tips  and  softened  by  well- 
remunerated  attentions  to  the  fair 
sex. 

When  once  a  man  has  been  en- 
listed, he  is  trained  chiefly  by  hope, 
but  partly  by  fear.  As  we  shall 
see,  the  prospects  of  advancement 
are  good,  depending  entirely  on 
steadiness  and  perseverance  in 
well-doing;  and  he  can  count  on 
the  pension  after  retirement,  for 
which  his  pay  is  laid  under  contri- 
bution. But  punishments  for  any 
indiscretion,  ingeniously  flexible 
as  they  may  be  arbitrarily  crush- 
ing, may  blight  his  prospects.  In 
fact,  his  chief  and  the  deputy-chief 


have  him  practically  at  their  discre- 
tion. The  Chief  Commissioner,  for 
any  oflence  whatever,  may  inflict 
an  apparently  trivial  punishment. 
The  fortnightly  holiday  may  simply 
be  stopped  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks, — apparently  no  very  great 
hardship.  But  then  any  penalty 
inflicted  by  the  Chief  Commissioner 
on  a  flrst-class  constable  sends  a 
man  back  to  the  bottom  of  the 
second  class,  which  may  involve  a 
forfeiture  of  three  and  a  half  years' 
service  in  the  second  class  before 
it  comes  to  his  turn  to  be  rein- 
stated. And  the  being  sent  down 
to  the  foot  of  the  second  class  is 
really  being  degraded  to  the  bottom 
of  the  regular  force ;  for  each  man 
is  passed  on  from  the  third  class  to 
the  second,  if  he  has  satisfactorily 
served  through  the  probation  of  a 
single  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  in  the  Chief  Commissioner's 
absence,  it  is  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent who  tries  and  condemns. 
Should  he  pass  sentence  in  his  own 
character,  the  punishment  is  liter- 
ally interpreted, — in  other  words, 
the  culprit  forfeits  so  many  holidays 
or  so  much  pay.  But  should  the 
sentence  be  signed  as  acting  Chief 
Commissioner,  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  a  three  and  a  half 
years'  degradation  are  involved. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
exercise  of  such  summary  power 
can  only  be  confided  to  men  of 
proved  temper  and  judgment. 

All  that  brings  us  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  force  as  it  exists  at 
present,  and  which  may  be  said 
virtually  to  date  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  James  Fraser,  the 
present  Chief  Commissioner.  At 
the  same  time,  great  credit  is  due 
to  the  Corporation,  which,  having 
been  fortunate  in  finding  an  ad- 
mirable head  for  their  executive, 
had  the  good  sense  to  leave  his 
hands  absolutely  unfettered.     The 
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Corporation  delegates  many  of  its 
powers  to  a  Police  Oommittee, 
selected  by  the  Common  Council, 
and  consisting  of  eighty  members. 
The  committee  keeps  a  vigilant 
eye  on,  and  takes  pride  in  the 
efficiency  of,  the  force,  for  which 
it  makes  liberal  provision  out  of 
ample  means.  And  as  long  experi- 
ence has  confirmed  its  confidence 
in  its  Chief  Commissioner,  it  has 
always  lent  a  ready  ear  to  his  sug- 
gestions for  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  the  force.  It  votes  pen- 
sions or  allowances,  on  his  sug- 
gestion, for  disabled,  invalided,  or 
superannuated  men,  and  it  has 
carried  out  the  hospital  arrange- 
ments with  wise  liberality. 

And  as  it  is  only  fair  to  give 
credit  where  credit  appears  to  be 
due,  I  may  as  well  mcJ^e  allusion 
to  the  officers  who  have  been  form- 
ing and  disciplining  the  force.  Sir 
James  Fraser  was  bred  a  soldier. 
Entering  the  35th  Regiment  as  a 
youth,  he  stuck  to  his  old  corps 
till  he  rose  to  command  it.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  in  command  of 
the  7  2d  Highlanders.  After  hav- 
ing served  an  apprenticeship  to 
civil  duties  as  governor  of  a  large 
prison,  he  was  appointed  chief  con- 
stable of  Berkshire,  the  police  force 
of  which  county  he  raised  and 
organised.  He  resigned  that  post 
when,  thcee-and-twenty  years  ago, 
he  was  chosen  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  City.  So  he  has  had  perhaps 
a  greater  experience  in  the  direction 
of  police  affairs  than  any  official 
in  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  combines  great  tact  and  discre- 
tion with  a  courageous  contempt 
for  consequences  when  held  an- 
swerable for  dangerous  emergen- 
cies. He  has  certainly  shown  a 
wonderful  ./^«r  in  choosing  capable 
subordinates.  He  had  never  lost 
sight  of  his  former  adjutant  in  the 
35th,  then  Lieutenant,  now  Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel Bowman.  Bow- 
man had  been  pronounced  by  a 
high  military  authority  ''  the  adju- 
tant in  the  army."  When  the  new- 
Chief  Commissioner  required  a 
lieutenant  or  chief  superintend- 
ent, he  bethought  himself  of  his 
adjutant.  It  was  in  1869  that 
Colonel  Bowman  accepted  the 
appointment.  He  had  then  passed 
the  age  of  fifty;  he  knew  noth- 
ing whatever  of  police  work; 
yet  it  is  said  of  him,  by  one 
who  ought  to  know,  that  ''  he  de- 
veloped into  as  good  a  policeman 
as  ever  donned  a  uniform."  Col- 
onel Bowman  retired,  after  serving 
the  time  for  a  well-earned  pension, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Major  Henry 
Smith,  who  seems  to  have  done 
equal  credit  to  lus  superior's  gifts 
of  selection.  Major  Smith's  capa- 
bilities were  carefully  tested  before 
he  was  permanently  confirmed  in 
the  place.  In  energy,  activity, 
and  indifference  to  responsibility, 
he  would  seem  to  have  modelled 
himself  on  the  example  of  his 
superior.  In  the  opinion  of 
good  judges,  as  I  have  remarked 
already,  the  efficiency  of  the  force 
was  never  greater ;  and  yet  Major 
Smith,  though  a  strict  disciplinar- 
ian, has  made  himself  extremely 
popular  in  the  force. 

Perhaps  the  weakest  point  in 
the  organisation  of  all  police  forces 
is  the  absence  of  what  may  be 
termed  commissioned  officers.  Asa 
certain  ''Custos,"  well  known  to  be 
an  expert,  put  it  in  a  pamphlet  on 
the  metropolitan  police,  published 
in  1868  —  and  the  police  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  City  are  officered 
on  a  similar  system  : — 

"Numerically  as  strong  as  a  divi- 
sion of  the  army,  the  pouce  force  of 
the  metropolis  is  left  entirely  without 
the  guidance  and  supervision  which, 
in  the  army,  is  derived  from  the  pres- 
ence of  commissioned  officers.    From 
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the  police  constable  to  the  superinten- 
dent, each  class  has  a  corresponding 
^ade  in  the  other  service, — the  con- 
stable of  the  lovep-elass  representing 
the  private  soldier ;  the  first-class 
constable,  the  corporal ;  the  section 
sergeant,  the  platoon  sergeant ;  the 
inspector,  the  colour-sergeant ;  the 
superintendent,  the  regimental  ser- 
geant-major; and  at  t£is  point  the 
resemblance  ceases.  Between  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  whose  position 
may  be  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of 


the  General  of  Division,  and  the  official 
whose  social  standing  is  not  higher 
than  that  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  there  are  but  the  two  Assist- 
ant Commissioners,  whose  functions — 
to  pursue  the  comparison — are  some- 
what analogous  to  those  of  Generals  of 
Bri^e." 

Probably  the  strength  of  the 
garrison  in  the  City  is  sufficient. 
Here  we  have  it,  as  given  from 
the  official  returns: — 


Public  Sbbyice. 


Pbivate  Bbbvice. 


Headquarters  .  . 
Detective  Department 
First  Division  . 
Second  Division 
Third  Division  . 
Fourth  Division 
Fifth  Division  . 
Sixth  Division  . 

Total  .     . 


The  constables  detached  on  pri- 
vate service    are    employed   and 
paid  by  public  establishments  or 
private   finAs.      Thus    there    are 
four  men  permanently  on  duty  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  ten  at  Bil- 
lingsgate  Market,    and    no  fewer 
than  twenty  more  in  charge  of  the 
Post  Office.     Six  are  told  off  to 
keep  time  at  omnibus  standings  ; 
three  are  engaged  by  the  *  Times ' 
newspaper;    as   many   by   Koths- 
childs;  while  sundry  other  bank- 
ers, merchants,    and    busy   ware- 
housemen have   each  engaged   an 
officer  on  their  staffs. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Corporation  and  of  the  Commis- 
sioner respectively  are  clearly  de- 
fined under  the  City  Police  Act. 
Those  of  the  Corporation  are  al- 
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most  entirely  financial.  The  col- 
lection of  rates  rests  with  them ; 
they  frame  the  estimates  of  the 
annual  expenditure  and  vote  the 
supplies.  The  control  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  force  are  solely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioner, 
with  whom  all  regulations  for  the 
government  of  it  originate. 

The  total  of  the  expenditure  is   ' 
£122,000.     The  estimated  income 
for   the  present  year  falls  nearly 
£11,000  short  of  that,   and  tho 
difference  must   be    provided  by 
the  Corporation.     The  chief  item 
in  the  receipts  is  £70,000-^1  ^ve 
these  sums  in  round  numbeta-^ 
derived  from  a  rate  of  5d,  i^^  vu 
pound  on  the  assessable  reiita\rvt  A^ 
City,  which  amounts  to  £3,Rf\(?\^^ 
while   a   fourth   of  the    W^?^^) 
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j£28,000,  is  contributed  from  the 
City  cash,  the  balance  of  £10,000 
being  made  up  by  the  employers 
who  keep  officers  in  their  private 
service.  The  salary  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  is  d&2000;  that  of 
the  Ohief  Superintendent,  £615. 
Then  there  are  clerks,  a  surgeon, 
<kc.,  all  sufficiently  remunerated. 
The  man  in  the  responsible  place 
of  assistant  superintendent  re- 
ceives £357.  There  are  a  couple 
of  inspectors  with  £213  each, 
while  a  dozen  others  receive  rather 
less.  Twenty-six  sergeants  earn 
5  Is.  a -week.  Seventy  sergeants 
have  from  40s.  to  37s.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  fair 
prizes  in  pay  and  promotion  for 
the  encouragement  of  steady  and 
intelligent  men.  The  rank  and 
file  are  divided  into  three  classes. 
After  a  year,  should  they  have 
a  clean  defaulter's  sheet,  they  are 
passed  from  the  third  to  the  second. 
In  this  present  year  there  are  442 
constables  of  the  first  class,  230  of 
the  second,  and  110  of  the  third, 
receiving  weekly  from  32s.  3d.  to 
25s.  7d.  Their  uniform  is  of 
course  provided  ;  and  their  future, 
as  I  have  said,  is  guaranteed  by 
a  superannuation  fund.  The 
superannuation  fund,  which  is 
supplemented  from  the  public 
money,  is  made  up  chiefly  of  stop- 
pages from  the  pay — which  are 
never  to  exceed  one-fortieth — and 
partly  of  fines,  levied  either  on  the 
constables  themselves,  or  on  the 
individuals  convicted  of  assaulting 
them.  Thus  the  victim  of  out- 
rage has  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  he  has  suffered  doubly  in  the 
public  interests.  If  a  constable 
has  served  "with  diligence  and 
fidelity  "  for  fifteen  years,  and  then 
become  mentally  or  physically  un- 
fit for  further  service,  he  is  eligible 
for  a  pension  equal  to  one-half  of 
his  pay.     After  twenty  years*  ser* 


vice  or  upwards,  he  is,  under 
similar  circumstances,  eligible  to 
receive  two-thirds.  If  he  be  dis- 
abled in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
he  may  be  pensioned  at  the  foil 
amount  of  his  pay;  but  all  al- 
lowances and  pensions  are  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Corporation,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  their  Chief 
Commissioner. 

It  is  to  Sir  James  Fraser  that 
the  force  are  indebted  for  a  r^a- 
lar  hospital — one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial of  the  many  reforms  he  has 
introduced.  When  he  came  to  the 
office,  the  men  had  outdoor  medical 
attendance — consequently  they  had 
every  opportunity  and  inducement 
for  maliiq^ering.  Trumped-up  tales 
of  imaginary  ailments,  often  col- 
oured with  a  picturesque  realism 
that  did  credit  to  the  constables' 
imaginations,  were  of  everyday 
occurrence.  One  patient,  for  ex- 
ample, who  had  managed  to  drag 
himself  to  the  office  for  advice, 
was  seen  to  pour  the  medicine  he 
carried  away  into  the  gutter  as  he 
turned  the  comer :  while  another, 
supposed  to  be  stretched  helpless 
on  a  sick-bed,  as  he  promenaded 
the  Crystal  Palace  with  a  lady  on 
either  arm,  had  the  ill  luck  to  run 
up  against  the  Commissioner  in 
person.  Then,  the  average  of  in- 
valids used  to  be  seventy  in  about 
five  hundred;  now  that  the  hos- 
pital offers  compulsory  hospitality 
to  all  comers,  the  average  has  gone 
down  to  fifteen  in  nine  hundred 
The  saving  in  men  and  money  is 
immense;  while  real  sufferers  have 
every  comfort  and  the  most  skilful 
advice  and  attendance  in  an  estab- 
lishment conducted  on  military 
principles. 

The  duties  of  the  police  and 
their  powers  are  clearly  defined 
in  a  little  handbook  printed  for 
general  circulation.  The  chief 
superintendent  is  supposed  to  sit 
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at  headquarters ;  but  the  assistant 
supermtendent  is  practicaUy  omni- 
present. That  is  to  say,  like  his 
subordinates  in  charge  of  their 
respective  districts,  he  may  turn 
up  on  any  spot  at  any  moment. 
Should  a  constable  drop  into  a 
public-house,  contrary  to  the  stand- 
ing  orders,  he  may  find  himself 
face  to  face  with  his  superinten- 
dent on  sneaking  out  again;  and 
in  daylight,  at  aJl  events,  that  is 
one  of  the  surest  safeguards  of 
wavering  virtue  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  desired.  But  the  sub- 
superintendent  is  bound  besides 
to  visit  each  division  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  at  uncertain 
periods;  he  assists  at  conflagra- 
tions ;  he  directs  the  arrangements 
at  popular  gatherings  and  public 
ceremonies;  and  when  important 
criminal  cases  are  heard  in  the 
courts,  he  watches  proceedings  for 
the  Chief  Commissioner.  An  im- 
portant duty  of  the  chief  inspec- 
tor is  to  receive  applications  from 
candidates  for  admission  to  the 
force,  and  he  is  held  answerable 
for  each  recruit  satisfying  the 
essential  requirements  specified  in 
the  "Conditions  of  Service."  It 
is  he  who  is  charged  besides  with 
keeping  order  at  the  sessions  of 
the  Central  Criminal  Court.  The 
divisional  inspectors  are  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  behaviour  of  the 
sergeants  and  men  placed  under 
their  orders,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  instructing  their  infe- 
riors on  all  points  connected  with 
their  duty.  The  divisional  inspector 
is  ready  to  act  in  case  of  fire  or  riot, 
communicating  if  necessary  with 
the  head  office ;  and  at  fires  he  is 
to  collect  information  on  the  spot 
as  to  the  causes,  sending  in  a  re- 
port as  soon  as  possible.  The  divi- 
sional inspector,  or  the  station  ser^ 
geant  in  his  absence,  is  intrusted 
with  considerable  magisterial  au- 


thority. He  may  detain  or  dis- 
charge at  his  discretion,  when 
no  magistrate  is  sitting,  persons 
charged  with  certain  minor  offences. 
And  he  may  consent  to  accept  bail 
or  refuse  the  application,  so  that 
while  innocent  persons  are  not 
needlessly  detained,  culprits  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  escape.  He 
takes  care  of  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  people  who,  though  help- 
lessly drunk,  have  not  been  dis- 
orderly. The  duties  of  the  station 
sergeant  who  is  his  substitute  are 
very  similar ;  and  the  sergeant  of 
a  section  is  to  be  perpetually 
patrolling  his  section  and  looking 
up  his  men  on  their  beats. 

As  for  the  ordinaiy  constable, 
he  is  told,  when  he  puts  on  the 
uniform,  that  by  activity,  intel- 
ligence, and  good  conduct  he  may 
rise  to  the  higher  stations.  Mean- 
time his  intelligence  is  to  some  ex- 
tent ^assumed,  for  he  is  forthwith 
made  answerable  for  life  and  pro- 
perty within  his  beat.  He  is  to 
begin  by  thoroughly  informing  him- 
self as  to  its  topography, — which 
explains  the  marvellous  prompti- 
tude with  which  anxious  inquirers 
are  directed  "  to  take  the  third  to 
the  right  and  then  the  second  to 
the  left."  More  than  that,  he  is 
expected  to  make  a  study  of  the 
inhabitants,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
recognise  or  identify  them  on  oc- 
casion. In  the  absence  of  excep- 
tional incidents  to  detain  him,  he 
is  to  walk  his  beat  regularly,  so  as 
to  be  found  at  any  given  spot  by 
any  one  waiting  there  for  a  certain 
time.  He  is  to  prevent  all  inter- 
ruptions in  the  traffic,  to  see  that 
pavements  are  duly  swept,  and 
that  rubbish  is  regularly  carted 
away.  But  he  is  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  interference,  and  to 
interpose  when  he  does  act  with 
decision  and  discretion.  Should  a 
fire  break  out,  he  is  to  spring  his 
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rattle,  and  send  information  im- 
mediately to  the  station.  He  has 
to  help  the  ailing  and  destitute  to 
the  relieving  officer,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  drunken.  He  must 
never  walk  or  gossip  with  a  com- 
rade :  he  is  told  that  his  first  duty 
is  absolute  obedience,  and  he  is 
reminded  that  perfect  control  of 
the  temper  is  indispensable.  So, 
considering  the  trying  lives  they 
lead,  and  the  irritating  conditions 
of  their  service,  it  will  be  seen 
that  much  is  expected  of  the  con- 
stables ;  and  in  the  rarity  of  serious 
complaints  against  them,  it  will  be 
confessed  that  they  must  be  liter- 
ally picked  men. 

All  who  are  passed  into  the 
second  class  must  necessarily  be 
more  or  less  intelligent;  but  the 
shrewdest  intellects  are  naturally 
drafted  into  the  detective  depart- 
ment. The  men  who  show  special 
aptitude  for  the  work  are  first  sent 
out  and  tested  as  patrols  in  plain 
clothes,  afterwards  they  are  de- 
tached as  divisional  detectives. 
Each  of  the  divisions  has  its  own 
detective  constables,  the  sergeants 
being  always  on  duty  at  the  cen- 
tral station.  The  superintendent 
or  inspector  is  in  attendance  from 
nine  to  five,  to  receive  appli- 
cations for  assistance  and  to  issue 
orders.  The  duties  of  the  City 
detectives  are  especially  difficult 
and  delicate.  Now  and  again, 
of  course,  they  have  to  trace  out 
the  perpetrators  of  a  commonplace 
murder  or  ordinary  burglary.  But 
as  a  rule  they  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  commercial  frauds, 
where  the  criminal  is  presumably 
as  quick-witted  as  themselves,  and 
has  probably  taken  his  precautions 
against  discovery.  Generally  he 
has  already  "made  tracks,"  and 
sought  refuge  in  foreign  countries. 
He  may  have  gone  where  there  is 
no  extnidition  treaty;  but  as  there 


are  many  disagreeables  to  be  met 
with  among  foreigners,  whose  man- 
ners he  dislikes  and  of  whose 
language  he  is  ignorant,  he  more 
frequently  takes  a  passage  for 
America  or  Austi^ilia.  It  seems 
so  easy  to  change  your  name,  to 
cast  your  skin,  and  lose  yourself  in 
a  new  existence  among  a  great 
English-speaking  population.  Even 
in  the  former  case,  and  beyond  the 
range  of  extradition  treaties,  the 
refugee  from  justice  is  not  alto- 
gether safe.  Should  the  detective 
follow  him  up  and  find  him  out, 
existence  may  be  made  unpleasant 
or  even  intolerable.  The  agent  of 
the  English  law  can  stick  to  the 
fugitive  like  his  shadow;  and  by 
communicating  with  foreign  conn 
frh'esj  who  eagerly  lend  assistance, 
can  make  any  Continental  retreat 
uncommonly  hot.  As  matter  of 
fact,  successful  pursuit  and  ulti- 
mate capture  are  for  the  most  part 
mere  questions  of  money.  If  a 
notorious  absconder  is  not  tracked 
and  brought  back,  it  is  generally 
because  those  who  have  been  robbed 
and  wronged  have  personal  reasons 
for  hushing  up  the  affair.  At  this 
moment  there  are  City  gentlemen, 
once  sufficiently  notorious,  left  to 
themselves  and  their  consciences 
in  Spain  and  in  Sweden,  whose 
present  addresses  are  as  well 
known  as  that  of  any  respectable 
merchant  figuring  in  the  Post- 
office  directory.  But  in  such 
cases  the  police  are  powerless,  un- 
less private  enterprise  sets  them 
in  motion. 

When  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
robbed  or  swindled  is  set  upon  re- 
dress or  revenge,  he  comes  for 
assistance  to  the  detective  depart- 
ment. When  the  inspector  has 
heard  all  he  has  to  say,  the  first 
thing  is  to  put  one  officer  or  more 
at  the  applicant's  disposal.  Facts 
or  presumptions  in  the  information 
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lodged  are  verified  by  professional 
scrutiny.      Then  the  officers   set 
about  tracing  the  absconder    by 
means  which    custom    has   made 
familiar — though  the  resources  of 
an  original   detective  genius  are 
fertile,  and  chance  not  unf requently 
does  as  much  as  head.     Supposing 
there   is    probability   or   a  moral 
certainty  that  the    criminal    has 
gone  in  a  certain  direction,  a  de- 
tective  is   duly  provided  with   a 
warrant,  and  sent  off  in  pursuit. 
No    doubt,    with    the    telegraph 
cables  stretched  across  the  oceans, 
descriptive  messages  may  be  de- 
spatched, so  as  to  assure  the  ab- 
sconder a  surprise  and  a  welcome. 
But  even  when  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  marked  down  on  board 
a  particular  steamer,  the  telegraph 
is    seldom    employed.     Awkwajrd 
mistakes  are  always  possible,  and 
they  may  lead  to  actions  for  false 
imprisonment  and  heavy  damages 
— though  the  foreign  or  colonial 
police  may  be  warned  to  keep  a 
watch,  if  they  can,  on  some  pas- 
senger   compromised    by    suspici- 
ons and  his  personal  appearance. 
Occasionally,   however,   in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  the  telegraph 
is  set  in  motion,  and  there  may  be 
some  sensational   romance  in   an 
affair  of  the  kind.     Once,  for  ex- 
ample, a  celebrated  Fenian  agent, 
"wanted"  in   connection  with  a 
daring  outrage,  had  an  extremely 
narrow  escape.      The  police  had 
the  moral  conviction  that  he  had 
embarked  in  London  on  board  a 
certain  American  steamer  bound 
down  Channel.      There  were  un- 
avoidable delays  before  the  Home 
Secretary  could  be  communicated 
with,    and     before     the    needful 
authority  to    board    the  steamer 
could  be  obtained.     Then  a  mes- 
sage was  despatched  to  a  seaport 
on  the  Channel,  where  the  police 
forthwith   chartered  a  tug.      No 


time  was  lost ;  for  there  are  tugs 
always  lyiog  with  banked-up  fires, 
ready  to  cast  off  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  tug  stood  out  in  the 
dusk  to  cut  across  the  track  of  the 
Atlantic  liner,  but  only  reached  its 
cruising  ground  in  time  to  see 
what  might  have  been  the  lights 
of  the  vessel  she  was  looking  for 
dying  out  in  the  distance.  Never- 
theless, and  nowadays  in  this  age 
of  electricity,  the  feelings  of  the 
absconding  criminal  are  not  to  be 
envied.  His  punishment  begins 
on  the  day  of  his  flight,  and 
when  the  shores  of  England  have 
faded  from  his  sight,  he  never 
knows  what  may  be  awaiting  him 
at  his  destination.  He  at  least 
has  no  cause  to  complain  of  the 
dull  and  uneventful  monotony  of 
a  sea-voyage ;  and  unless  the  hor- 
rors of  sea-sickness  are  a  merciful 
anodyne,  he  is  continually  being 
racked  between  hope  and  appre- 
hension. 

The  detective  following  at  his 
heels  has  a  far  better  time  of  it. 
We  can  imagine  no  career  indeed 
so  full  of  emotional  interest  to  a 
man  of  mental  and  physical  enei^, 
with  a  natural  talent  for  the  pro- 
fession. It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  M.  !lSmile  Gaboriau  made  his 
Lecocqs  and  his  Tabarets  tend 
irresistibly  to  the  Bue  Jerusalem. 
The  celebrated  detective  has  all 
the  excitement  of  the  Queen's 
messenger,  who  is  kept  perpetually 
on  the  move,  changing  scenery, 
surroundings,  and  climate,  between 
Calais  and  Constantinople.  More- 
over, he  is  always  playing  a  peri- 
patetic game  of  chess,  against  some 
clever  antagonist,  who  is  only  to 
be  checkmated  by  profundity  of 
thought  and  promptitude  of  deci- 
sion. And  when,  like  a  brilliant 
Queen's  counsel,  he  has  risen  to 
the  top  of  the  tree,  he  is  one  of  the 
few  industrious  City  men  who  are 
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always  having  agreeable  outings. 
Not  only  are  all  his  expenses  paid, 
but  for  the  indispensable  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  he  has  almost  carte 
hUmche.  On  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment he  may  have  to  take  a  special 
train,  or  to  bid  high  for  a  bit  of 
information  which  may  prove  in- 
valuable. Generally,  the  gentle- 
men for  whom  his  services  are  re- 
tained, advance  a  considerable  sum 
to  begin  with ;  while  he  can  easily 
obtain  any  credit  beyond  that,  as 
everywhere  he  is  <<  personally  intro- 
duced "  to  the  police  by  presenting 
his  credentials.  Then,  if  anything 
beyond  professional  pride  is  needed 
to  stimulate  his  energies,  ho  has 
the  hope  of  a  generous  gratuity  in 
event  of  success.  Not  unf requently 
the  amount  of  the  reward  is  named 
beforehand.  As  to  outlay,  he  may 
exercise  his  own  discretion,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  is  to  render 
a  faithful  account  of  his  intromis- 


sions on  his  return  \  and  that  he  is 
to  receive  no  reward  without  the 
approval  of  the  Chief  Oomnussioner. 
With  one  exception,  the  account  is 
believed  to  have  always  been  fairly- 
given  in,  and  that  exception,  though 
remarkable,  rather  proved  the  role. 
An  agent  whom  the  Commissioner 
believed  to  be  thoroughly  honesty 
stood  on  his  dignity,  and  refoaed 
any  details  as  to  the  sum-total  of 
his  bills.  As  such  a  breach  of  dis- 
cipline could  not  be  tolerated,  he 
forfeited  all  claim  for  the  repay- 
ment of  any  portion  of  them. 
But  we  think  we  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  the  unobtrusive  ser- 
vices of  the  City  police  are  far 
from  being  sufficiently  appreci- 
ated. And  the  reformers  and 
Radicals  who  threaten  the  Corpora- 
tion and  its  privileges,  will  scarcely 
rest  their  case  on  the  shortcomings 
of  that  department. 

Alex.  Innes  Shand. 
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A    BUD    THAT    LIVED. 


BY   PAUL   GUSHING. 


I  WAS  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend 
Andr^  Martin,  M.D.  He  had  a 
delightful  place  in  the  country,  up 
among  the  Berkshire  hills  in  Mas- 
sachusetta  For  a  good  many 
years  he  had  not  followed  his  pro- 
fession, but  he  was  still  the  medi- 
cal man  to  the  tip  of  his  fingers. 
It  was  a  warm  evening  in  the 
early  part  of  September,  and  after 
dinner  I  followed  the  doctor  and 
his  wife  on  to  the  many-pillared, 
creeper-covered  verandah,  that  was 
broad  enough  for  a  coach-and-four. 
The  night  was  cloudless,  and  the 
white  moonlight  lay  upon  the 
lawn,  and  on  the  open  spaces  be- 
tween the  clumps  of  timber  in  the 
undulating  park-like  land  beyond. 
Moths  and  fire-flies  were  out  in 
force,  and  the  air  was  lively  with 
the  chirruping  of  grasshoppers  and 
the  bird-like  whistling  of  the  frogs. 
We  sat  and  smoked,  made  a  few 
observations,  and  surrendered  our- 
selves to  the  soft  bewitching  love- 
liness of  the  night.  After  a  while 
Mrs  Martin  retired  within,  leaving 
us  two  old  cronies  to  ourselves. 
We  had  discussed  medical  matters, 
theology,  and  politics  for  a  consider- 
able time,  when  the  chances  of  con- 
versation led  me  to  remark  that 
it  was  astonishing  how  little  of 
romance  there  was  in  real  life.  I 
was  aware  that  the  observation  was 
neither  brilUant  nor  original,  but 
then  neither  was  it  absolutely  ridi- 
culous. Yet  Martin  only  laughed 
in  a  knowing  sort  of  way,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  My  dear  feUow,  you 
don't  know  everything.  Do  you 
know  romance  in  real  life  when 
you  see  iti" 

This  construction  of  his  laugh 


caused  me  to  say,  "  I  have  seen 
something  of  life,  as  you  know ; 
but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
I  am  an  entire  stranger  to  ro- 
mance." 

"  Did  you  never  meet  with  any 
one  that  was  not  a  stranger  1" 
asked  Martin,  in  his  tempting,  half- 
satiric  way. 

''  I  have  met  many  who  have 
kissed  the  Blarney-stone,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean." 

"  No,  that  is  not  what  I  mean. 
I  suppose  you  have  had  hints  or 
suggestions  of  romance  in  your 
own  life,  haven't  you?" 

After  thinking  a  bit,  I  an- 
swered, "  Oh  yes ;  a  few.  But 
they  came  to  nothing.  They  died 
in  the  bud." 

"  Certainly ;  but  they  might  not 
have  died  in  the  bud.  And  had 
they  only  kept  on  Uving  and  grow- 
ing,  what  a  garden  of  romance 
your  prosaic  life  would  have  been !" 
he  said,  laughing,  but  with  no 
challenge  in  his  laugh. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however," 
I  said,  "  they  died ;  and  it  is  my 
belief  they  generally  do  so.  In 
actual  life  the  buds  die;  but  in 
fiction,  and  in  fiction  only,  we  have 
the  full  bloom  and  the  golden 
fruit." 

"I  think  it  probable,  following 
the  analogy  of  nature,  that  for 
every  seed  that  sprouts  and  shoots, 
a  million  lie  dormant.  Indeed,  if 
it  were  not  so,  the  prosaical  would 
become  the  romantic  fron/its  very 
scarcity.  Your  pipe  is  out;  are 
you  tired  1" 

''  Not  in  the  least." 

"Well,  fill  your  pipe,  and  if 
you  care  to  listen,  I  will  tell  you 
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a  true  tale  which  is  not,  I  think, 
a  hundred  leagues  from  the  ro- 
mantic." 

f*  You  are  sure  it  is  true  1 " 

"  Quite  sure." 


[Nov. 


"  How  do  you  know  thati '' 
''Well,  it  concerns  myself  and 

— my  wife." 

"Indeed !    Well,  I  am  glad  to 

hear  it :  go  ahead." 


THE   doctor's   story. 


I  was  a  young  fledgeling  physi- 
cian fresh  from  the  schools.  I 
had  studied  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
Paris,  and  Vienna.  I  was  well 
equipped  with  medals  and  parch- 
ments; and  having  been  officially 
told  so  by  half-a-dozen  learned 
bodies,  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  was 
a  remarkably  clever  young  man, 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  darlings 
of  fortune  and  an  ornament  to  the 
profession.  Meanwhile  I  was  poor, 
and  fortune  in  her  coy  way  was 
holding  back.  My  mother  and 
sister  lived  in  a  quiet  genteel  way, 
in  a  pretty  little  cottage  in  the 
country.  My  mother  had  almost 
beggared  herself  to  educate  me  in 
the  style  my  father  had  mapped 
out  before  he  died.  I  was  not  at 
all  inclined  to  limit  the  claims  she 
had  upon  me,  for  it  was  entirely 
due  to  her  affection  and  self -sacrifice 
that  I  was  bred  nobly  to  a  noble 
profession,  instead  of  being  meanly 
taught  a  mean  trade.  When  the 
time  came  for  fortune  to  open  her 
reticule  and  make  me  a  present  of 
a  good  practice,  I  must  say  she 
did  not  show  to  advantage.  The 
jade  threw  in  my  way  nothing 
more  tempting  than  a  position  as 
assistant  to  a  metropolitan  doctor, 
whose  practice  was  large  but  not 
very  remunerative,  as  it  lay  mainly 
in  poor  quarters  of  the  city.  Still, 
money  apart,  the  position  had 
certain  advantages  in  the  matter 
of  experience ;  and  more  especially 
that,  owing  to  parchments  and 
medals,  I  was  enabled  to  obtain 
an  appointment  on  the  visiting 
medicid  staff  of  Bellevue  Hospital. 
This  brought  me  into  contact  with 


most  of  the  leading  surgeons  and 
physicians;  on  to  which  waters  I 
hopefully  cast  every  crumb  of  bread 
I  could  raise,  in  view  of  the  pro- 
mise so  well  known  to  all  needy 
waiters  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
of  chance. 

One  day  I  went  into  the  fever 
ward  to  see  a  patient  in  whom  I 
was  interested.  The  poor  fellow, 
an  Englishman,  was  delirious,  and 
crying  piteously  to  hia  mother,  as 
he  imagined  the  nurse  to  be,  to  for- 
give him  for  running  away  and 
leaving  her  to  go  into  the  work- 
house, somewhere  in  Shropshire. 
The  nurse  was  evidently  touched, 
and  did  her  best  to  soothe  him. 
As  I  drew  near  she  drew  back. 
Having  made  my  examination,  I 
turned  to  leave,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  did  I  behold  the  nurse 
with  the  eyes  of  a  man,  instead 
of  with  the  somewhat  supercilious 
eyes  of  a  visiting  physician.  Tall, 
with  black  hair  and  eyes,  a  face 
pale  but  curiously  refined  and  full 
of  infinite  attraction,  she  stood 
gracefully,  with  her  hands  clasped 
in  front  of  her ;  and  in  her  plain 
well-fitting  dress  of  grey  stuf^  with 
white  linen  collar  and  cuffs,  she 
made,  I  thought,  a  marvellously 
striking  picture.  I  bowed  to  her, 
but  I  did  not  pass  on.  On  the 
contrary,  I  engaged  her  in  conver- 
sation about  my  patient.  She  was 
quite  self-possessed,  answered  my 
questions  intelligently,  and  in  some 
of  her  remarks  suggested  a  know- 
ledge that  is  not  often  found  in 
a  hospital  nurse.  Her  voice  was 
singularly  pure  and  'bweet,  and 
there  was  a  certain  somethbig  in 
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her  manner  that  hinted  of  high 
breeding. 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  before,  I 
think  1"  I  said  at  last. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  think  not." 

"  Have  you  been  here  long  1 " 

"  Six  weeks  only ;  but  I  am  not 
very  regular.  I  miss  a  day  or  a 
night  now  and  then." 

"  Do  you  enjoy  being  here  ?  " 

She  smiled  slightly,  as  she  an- 
swered, "It  is  hardly  a  place  of 
enjoyment.  Still,  it  interests  me 
greatly." 

"  May  I  inquire  your  name, 
please  1 " 

"Van  Meter— Ethel  Van  Me- 
ter." 

"Thank  you  very  much.  I 
think  the  delirium  will  leave  him 
before  to-morrow.  Good  morning, 
Miss  Van  Meter,"  I  said,  offering 
my  hand. 

Doctors  do  not,  as  a  rule,  shake 
hands  with  nurses :  I  knew  it, 
and  she  also  knew  it.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  hesitated,  then,  giving 
me  a  quick  glance,  she  touched 
my  hand,  while  a  faint  colour 
crept  into  her  face.  Some  hours 
later  I  saw  my  patient  again,  but 
the  nurse  had  gone  off  duty.  The 
case  in  question  was  an  ordin- 
ary case  of  typhoid  fever,  but  of 
a  sudden  its  features  must  have 
changed,  I  think,  for  I  found  it 
advisable  to  note  its  character 
three  times  a-day  for  several  suc- 
cessive days.  And  yet  Miss  Van 
Meter  was  never  on  duty.  Con- 
sidered as  a  symptom  of  the  case 
in  hand,  I  found  that  her  absence 
was  much  to  be  regretted.  At 
last  I  resorted  to  the  matron,  and 
from  her  I  learned  that  Miss  Van 
Meter  had,  at  her  own  request, 
been  transferred  to  the  consump- 
tive ward. 

"Is  she  a  New- Yorker  1"  I 
asked. 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir.  She  is  not 
a  paid  nurse ;  she  gives  her  service 
for  the  sake  of  the  experience." 


"  WiU  you  let  me  have  her  town 
address,  please?" 

"Certainly,  Dr  Martin;  with 
pleasure,"  answered  the  matron, 
turning  and  bending  over  her  desk 
to  hide  her  look  of  amusement. 

I  took  the  address,  thanked  her, 
and  went  and  made  sure  that  Miss 
Van  Meter  was  on  duty;  then  I 
went  out  to  explore  her  address. 
I  had  a  notion  that  I  should  find 
her  home  to  be  more  in  accord  with 
her  person  than  with  her  assumed 
station  in  life.  She  was  question- 
less a  lady  of  wealth,  and  could 
afford  not  only  to  have,  but  to  in- 
dulge her  whim.  I  hailed  a  hack 
gave  the  address,  and  full  of  curi- 
ous fancies  that  gradually  shaped 
themselves  into  a  coherent  day- 
dream, I  lost  consciousness  of  the 
outside  world.  When  the  hack 
stopped,  I  jumped  out  and  looked 
around  me.  There  was  nothing 
aristocratic  to  be  seen.  It  was  a 
short  street,  open  only  at  one  end, 
and  made  up  of  cheap  houses, 
small,  and  pretentiously  painted. 
It  struck  me  as  a  region  inhabited 
by  thrifty  mechanics.  I  was  half 
inclined  to  re-enter  the  hack  and 
drive  back,  but  I  think  I  lacked 
the  moral  courage.  I  was  stand- 
ing right  opposite  the  door  of  the 
house  I  was  seeking.  The  house 
was  like  all  the  rest,  new,  small, 
cheap,  and  pretentious.  I  rang 
the  bell  in  desperation.  A  woman 
wearing  a  purple  velvet  dress  and 
a  kitchen  apron  answered  the  door. 
Now  I  submit  that  a  purple  velvet 
dress  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
best  room  of  such  a  house,  and  in 
the  evening ;  but  in  the  morning, 
when  all  the  housework  is  being 
done,  and  under  an  apron — well,  I 
fear  my  manner  was  a  trifle  brusque. 

"Does  Miss  Van  Meter  live 
here?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  does." 

"  Can  I  see  her  ?  " 

"  No ;  she  ain't  in.  She's  at  the 
hospital." 
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"Oh,  you  are  not  her  mother, 
I  think?" 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  that  I  ain't.  She 
only  boards  and  lodges  here.  I 
guess  she  ain't  gotten  a  father  or 
mother." 

"  Indeed  !  I  did  not  know  that. 
Has  she  been  with  you  long  ? " 

"Nigh  on  three  months.  She 
comes  from  Massachusetts  way, 
from  all  I  learn.  But  she  ain't 
very  talkative,  sir." 

I  asked  one  or  two  more  ques- 
tions, withheld  my  name,  which  I 
was  invited  to  leave,  and  wished 
the  royally  arrayed  daughter  of  the 
people  good  morning.  I  did  not 
return  to  the  hospital  that  day; 
and  as  I  sat  smoking  in  my  den 
at  night,  I  affected  the  part  of  the 
sadder  but  the  wiser  man.  I  con- 
gratulated myself  on  the  neat  way 
in  which  I  had  at  the  start  pricked 
my  little  painted  bladder  of  ro- 
mance. I  rated  myself  soundly 
for  my  idiotic  susceptibility;  I 
took  a  vow  of  callousness  in  the 
future ;  I  called  upon  my  stars  to 
write  me  down  an  ass  if  ever  I 
looked  at  a  girl  again  until  I  had 
made  sure  she  was  an  heiress  at 
the  least.  Thus  did  I  put  on  a 
giant's  armour,  forgetting  that  my. 
natural  stature  was  not  heroic. 
For  two  days  I  was  brave — that 
is  to  say,  I  kept  out  of  the  fight ; 
I  avoided  the  hospital  altogether. 
On  the  third  day  I  wanted  to  see 
the  senior  house-surgeon  on  an  im- 
portant matter.  I  went  into  his 
office,  and  there  I  found  Miss  Van 
Meter.  She  was  looking  out  of 
the  window,  and  as  I  entered  she 
turned  and  bowed.  I  went  up  to 
her  and  shook  hands. 

"  I  want  to  see  Dr  Hoare ;  is 
he  within  1"  I  asked,  looking  to- 
wards a  door  that  led  into  a  large 
consultation-room . 

"  Yes ;  he  has  been  engaged 
for  some  time  now.  I  don't  think 
he  will  be  long.  I  am  waiting  to 
see  him  also,  but  I  am  not  in  a 


great  hurry.  You  may  see  him  first 
if  you  wish,  sir,"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  sounded  like  music.  I  re- 
membered that  saying  of  Master 
Truewit :  I  love  measure  in  the 
feet,  and  number  in  the  voice ;  they 
are  gentlenesses  Uiat  oftentimes 
draw  no  less  than  the  face. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  but 
you  know  the  doctor  is  a  ffreat 
stickler  for  the  rule.  fi»tcome  fipt 
served.  He  would  never  foigive 
me  if  he  knew  that  I  had  broken 
it,  especially  to  a  nurse.  He  looks 
upon  a  nurse,  you  know,  as  half 
angel  and  half  pet." 

"Yes,  he  is  eccentric  in  some 
things,  but  entirely  good,  I  am 
sure.  Is  he  not  also  very  clever 
in  his  profession?" 

"Clever,  Miss  Van  Meter,  is 
no  word  for  it.  I  think  sometimes 
that  he  is  inspired.  He  has  per- 
formed operations  that  have  never 
been  attempted  by  any  one  else. 
And  what  is  better,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  them.  He  deserves  to 
be  immortal ;  and  if  he  had  only 
had  a  President  to  work  upon,  in- 
stead of  an  Irish  navvy,  he  would 
have  been."  I  was  young  then, 
and  enthusiastic,  but  age  and  ex- 
perience and  technical  knowledge 
have  done  little  to  modify  my  esti- 
mation of  that  wonderful  man. 

"  Ha !  what  a  grand  thing  it  is 
to  be  a  man,  when  one  is  clever ! " 
exclaimed  Miss  Van  Meter,  en- 
thusiastically. 

"  Cleverness  is  a  very  common 
commodity  in  these  days.  The 
desirable  thing  is  genius.  But  I 
hope  you  are  never  tempted  to  wish 
you  were  a  man  ? " 

"  Oh  dear,  no ;  I  think  we 
women  are  much  better  off  than 
you  men.  And  we  owe  our  posi- 
tion to  the  men.  I,  for  one,  am 
not  ungrateful,"  she  said,  smiling 
sweetly. 

"  You  are  evidently  happy  in 
your  work.  Many  ladies  are  not^ 
I  fear." 
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"  Yes,  I  think  I  am  happy." 
"  But  you  are  not  sure,  eh  ? " 
"  I  am  not  sure  —  what  mor- 
tal is?" 

"I  can  ask  questions  better 
than  I  can  answer  them.  Yet  I 
think  I  may  say,  for  once,  that  I 
am  perfectly  happy." 

"  Really  1  How  long  has  it 
lasted,  doctor?"  she  aeked  in  a 
light  mocking  tone,  and  with  a 
flash  of  her  dark  eyes  and  a  little 
toss  of  the  head,  that  made  her 
look  more  attractive  than  ever. 

"  Oh,  it  has  lasted  quite — seven 
or  eight  minutes,"  I  answered, 
gravely,  and  my  eyes  met  hers  as 
she  gave  me  one  of  her  quick 
searching  glances. 

"  I  knew  you  were  jesting,  doc- 
tor," she  said,  moving  towards  the 
door,  I  thought,  in  order  to  hide 
the  mutinous  colour  in  her  cheeks. 
"Are  you  going]  I  was  not 
jesting — at  least  if  I  was,  it  was 
with  truth.  Have  I  offended  you  1 
Forgive  me.  Miss  Van  Meter  1 " 

With  her  hand  on  the  door,  she 
turned,  and  with  a  look  that  would 
have  made  any  man  her  slave,  mur- 
mured, "It  was  very  pretty  of 
you,  doctor,  and  kindly  meant; 
but  I  am  only  a  nurse.  Good  day, 
sir."  Then  she  opened  the  door 
and  was  gone. 

Unquestionably  my  whole  de- 
portment towards  her  had  been 
unprofessional.  Not  in  words  so 
much  as  in  tone  and  sentiment 
and  manner,  I  had  treated  her  as  I 
should  have  done  a  lady  in  society 
who  was  matrimonially  eligible. 
As  things  went,  this  was  scarcely 
the  correct  thing  to  do,  especially 
after  the  laborious  exercise  of  put- 
ting on  my  giant's  armour.  I  felt 
that  she  had  done  right,  supreme- 
ly right,  and  done  it  gracefully; 
while  I  had  acted  after  my  kind, 
neither  rightly  nor  gracefully.  She 
had  indeed  said  it  was  pretty  of 
me  and  kindly  meant ;  but  that 
was  her  gracious  tact.     The  mem- 


ory of  her  words,  apart  from  her 
voice  and  look,  grew  at  times 
satirical  and  disquieting.  This,  I 
think,  was  one  of  the  subtile  work- 
ings of  conscience.  After  some 
further  waiting,  the  senior  surgeon 
put  in  his  appearance,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  I  managed 
to  get  on  to  the  subject  of  Miss 
Van  Meter.  I  asked  him  what  he 
knew  of  her. 

.  "  Not  much,"  he  answered,  "  but 
all  in  her  favour.  She  is  well- 
mannered,  self-possessed,  skilful, 
attentive,  and  has  an  unusual 
knowledge  of  medicine.  Her  nerves 
are  good ;  she  helped  me  the  other 
day  in  a  very  painful  operation, 
and  stood  it  like  a  man.  She  is 
one  of  the  best  nurses  I  ever  came 
across." 

"  Who  is  she  1 " 

*'  Hang    it,    man,    how    do    I 
know  1 " 

I  confessed  I  did  not  know, 
except  on  the  general  principle 
that  he  was  supposed  to  know 
everything ;  and  there  the  subject 
dropped.  After  this  I  saw  Miss 
Van  Meter  pretty  often.  I  con- 
trived every  means  of  meeting  her 
and  talking  with  her,  and  the  more 
I  saw  of  her  the  better  I  liked  her. 
Things  had  gone  on  in  this  way 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when 
one  night  at  my  chambers  I  had 
another  long  conference  with  my- 
self. I  put  the  question,  "Are 
you  in  love  with  her  ? "  It  was  a 
serious  question,  and  involved  some 
important  consequences;  yet  in  an 
instant  these  words  came  into  my 
mind,  and  filled  it  with  a  sound 
like  the  humming  of  bees  on  a 
summer's  day : — 

**  Have  you  seen    but    a   bright  lily 
grow, 
Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it  ? 
Have  you  marked  but  the  fall  of  the 
snow, 
Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it  ? 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver  ? 
Or  swan's-down  ever  ? 
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Or  have  smelt  o*  the  bud  of  the  brier  ? 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire  ? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  ? 
Oh  so  white  !  oh  so  soft !  oh  so  sweet 
is  she !  '* 

And  by  the  same  token  I  knew 
that  I  was  in  love  with  her. 

"  But  you  are  poor,  and  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  wife.  She  is  poor, 
and  you  have  called  upon  your 
stars  to  write  you  down  an  ass  if 
you  ever  look  at  a  girl  that  cannot 
lift  you  from  the  slough  of  poverty. 
Think  of  your  mother  and  sister. 
Think  how  domestic  cares  will  hin- 
der you  in  your  profession,  weigh 
you  down,  eat  out  your  heart." 

But  to  every  objection  there 
was  the  one  delicious  and  irrefra- 
gable answer:  <'0h  so  white!  oh 
so  soft !  oh  so  sweet  is  she ! "  After 
which  I  went  to  bed  with  a  delight- 
ful project  in  my  head,  and  slept 
soundly  till  morning.  When  I 
rose,  I  felt  curiously  nervous;  I 
was  almost  afraid  to  shave  lest 
I  should  cut  myself,  as  my  hand 
trembled  so.  I  dressed  with  more 
than  my  usual  care,  and  took 
nothing  for  my  breakfast  except 
a  couple  of  strong  cups  of  coffee. 
Then  I  made  my  way  to  the  hos- 
pital, went  in  search  of  Miss  Van 
Meter,  found  her  in  one  of  the 
wards,  and  said  to  her,  ^'  Are  you 
very  busy  just  now  ? " 

She  looked  a  little  surprised,  as 
she  replied,  "  No ;  I  am  at  liberty 
for  some  time." 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  you ;  let 
us  go  lower  down  the  room,"  I 
said,  nervously. 

It  was  a  lai^e  room,  and  at  the 
lower  end  the  beds  were  all  empty. 
In  front  of  one  of  the  many  win- 
dows was  a  large  screen  that  cut 
us  off  from  the  view  of  the  inmates 
at  the  further  end.  We  were 
liable  to  be  interrupted  at  any 
moment  by  some  one  entering, 
but  that  did  not  trouble  me.  She 
stood  motionless,  with  her  hands 
clasped  in  front  of  her,  and  her 


face  unusually  pale.     I  think  her 
woman's  instinct  was  alert. 

"I  hardly  know,"  I  said,  "where 
to  begin  my  tale,  to  make  it  most 
effective.  I  think  I  had  better 
begin  at  the  end.  J  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  love  you.  I  want  to 
ask  you  to  be  my  wife." 

In  a  moment  the  pallor  fled,  and 
the  blood  came  mounting  to  her 
face ;  but  she  did  not  speak,  only 
dropped  her  eyelids. 

"Darling,  I  love  you  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul.  I  cannot  live 
without  you.  I  will  live  only  for 
you,  live  to  make  you  happy.  Oh, 
don't  say  No,  Ethel.  I  have 
nothing  to  offer  you  except  my 
love,  and  my  good  name;  but 
with  you  to  work  for,  I  will  get 
on,  and  make  money.  I  can  do 
anything  with  you  by  my  side." 

I  pleaded  with  a  passion  that  is 
the  key-note  of  eloquence. 

"  But  I  am  only  a  nurse." 

"  Nay,  you  are  a  sweet  woman, 
the  sweetest  living." 

"I  am  poor;  you  should  not 
marry  a  poor  girl,  dear  Andr^." 

Dear  Andr6 !  How  divine  my 
name  sounded  on  her  lips  ! 

"Poor!  Your  dowry  is  your 
sweet  womanhood :  it  is  better 
than  money.  Are  you  afraid  of 
poverty,  Ethel?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  am  afraid  it 
is  not  a  desirable  thing." 

"  But  I  shall  get  on ;  my  pros- 
pects are  good.  I  will  work  day 
and  night  for  your  sake." 

"  Then  you  would  soon  die  and 
leave  me.  Do  you  know  we  are 
almost  strangers  to  each  other  %  " 

"  Then  we  shall  have  the  longer 
time  to  be  friends.  Say  you  love 
me,  say  you  care  for  me  a  bit^  dar^ 
ling.  My  happiness  is  in  your 
keeping,"  I  said,  taking  her  hands 
in  mine. 

"Yes,  I  could  say  that,  with 
truth.  But  I  am  not  sure  yet 
that  I  am  the  girl  for  you,"  she 
answered  in  a  low  voice. 
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"I  am,  though,"  I  said,  and 
bending  down,  I  kissed  her.  For 
a  moment  or  two  she  was  pliable, 
then  she  gently  pushed  me  from 
her,  saying — 

"No,  not  yet;  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  right.  Won't  you  leave 
me  now,  please  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  you  are  mine  now ; 
Grod  bless  you  ! "  And  raising  her 
hand  to  my  lips,  I  kissed  it,  and 
left  her. 

That  same  day  I  wrote  my 
mother,  telling  her  the  news.  In 
as  short  a  time  as  the  mail  arrange- 
ments allowed,  I  received  her 
answer.  It  was  not  encouraging. 
It  was  crammed  with  solid  com- 
mon-sense, and  shrewd  worldly 
wisdom,  but  it  made  no  concession 
to  my  affection.  Full  of  sagacity, 
it  was  empty  of  sympathy.  I 
burnt  it  wii^  a  sore  heart.  It 
was  about  three  weeks  after  this, 
when  Miss  Van  Meter  said  to  me 
one  day,  just  outside  Bellevue — 

"  I  am  going  home  to-morrow 
for  a  few  days.  Could  you  run 
down  for  a  day  ?  I  should  like  to 
exhibit  you,  you  know,  to  the  *  old 
folk.' " 

She  spoke  laughingly,  and  with 
an  affected  freedom  that  contrast- 
ed charmingly  with  her  ordinary 
reserve. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted.  I  thought 
your  parents  were  not  living, 
Ethel  1 " 

She  looked  up  quickly,  then 
smiled  as  she  said — 

"Indeed!  What  made  you 
think  that?" 

It  was  not  convenient  for  me  to 
tell  her  that  her  landlady  it  was 
that  had  made  the  blunder. 

"  Well,  perhaps  because  you  had 
not  spoken  of  them.  You  will 
give  me  your  address  ?  You  must 
not  stay  too  long.  When  am  I  to 
come  1 " 

"  To  -  day  is  Wednesday  ;  sup- 
pose you  come  on  Saturday?  I 
posted  you  a  note  this  morning 


containing  the  address ;  you  will 
find  it  when  you  get  home." 

I  promised  to  visit  her  on  Satur- 
day, and  a  little  later  we  parted. 
On  reading  the  note  which  awaited 
me  on  my  return  home,  I  was  not 
a  little  surprised  to  find  that  Miss 
Van  Meter's  home  was  some  few 
miles  west  of  the  famous  City  of 
Notions,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Hub  of  the  Universe,  I  had  not 
anticipated  a  journey  of  over  two 
hundred  miles.  However,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go ;  so  I 
went  to  Boston  on  the  Friday,  and 
took  an  early  train  out  to  Eastby- 
eastborough  on  Saturday.  The 
train  pulled  up  in  an  open  square 
in  the  middle  of  Main  Street.  I 
got  out,  wondering  why  they  had 
not  run  us  into  the  town -hall 
while  they  were  about  it,  and  have 
introduced  us  to  the  select-men. 
The  train  seemed  as  much  at  home 
in  the  centre  of  the  street  as  the 
horses  and  buggies  and  bucolic- 
looking  natives. 

"Where  does  Mr  Van  Meter 
live  ? "  I  inquired  of  an  indepen- 
dent and  dilapidated  hackman. 

"Don't  know  such  a  man,"  he 
answered,  eyeing  me  from  top  to 
bottom  ;  then  he  called  to  a  gentle- 
man who  looked  remarkably  like 
a  tramp,  and  was  examining  me 
critically  from  a  distance,  saying, 
"  Hi,  Bill !  this  man  wants  to 
know  where  a  party  by  the  name 
of  Van  Meter  lives;  darned  if  I 
know." 

Bill,  thus  invited,  advanced  cau- 
tiously as  though  I  had  been  an 
ugly  dog  or  a  vicious  mule. 

"I  guess  you're  a  stranger  in 
these  here  parts?"  he  remarked, 
thrusting  a  chew  of  tobacco  into 
his  mouth. 

"  Yes,  I  am." 

"  I  would  say  you  ain't  a  Massa^ 
ohusetts  man,  neither  ? " 

"  Right  again." 

"  I  guess  you're  a  drummer, 
ain't  yer?" 
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It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
been  taken  for  a  commercial  trav- 
eller, whose  make-up  I  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  admire.  I  tilted  my  silk 
hat  rakishly  on  one  side,  opened 
my  legs  wide,  thrust  my  hands 
into  my  pants -pockets,  and  fix- 
ing my  gaze  serenely  upon  Bill, 
said — 

"  Now,  listen :  my  name  is  Joe 
Walker,  orphan,  bachelor,  pork- 
butcher,  worth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  got  a  fast  trotter, 
you  bet;  hail  from  Buffisilo,  New 
York ;  come  down  on  the  quiet  to 
buy  land  and  pigs;  gave  a  hun- 
dred dollars  for  this  here  suit  of 
clothes  I've  gotten  on.  Now,  say, 
do  you  know  where  Mr  Van  Meter 
lives,  yes  or  no  ? " 

The  hackman  grinned,  but  Bill 
was  not  so  nimble  in  his  mind  as 
he  appeared ;  he  looked  a  trifie 
sheepish  as  he  said — 

"Is  it  Van  Meter  as  used  to 
live  at  the  Hall?" 

"  Is  he  the  only  Van  Meter  you 
know  of  1 " 

"  I  guess  he  is." 

"  Then  he  is  the  man ;  where  is 
his  place,  please  ? " 

I  found  it  was  a  couple  of  miles 
or  more  from  Eastbyeastborough,  so 
I  drove  a  bargain  with  his  high- 
ness the  hackman  to  take  me  out 
for  a  dollar,  stipulating,  with  Bill 
as  a  witness,  that  the  money  should 
be  refunded  if  the  emaciated  horse 
fell  dead  by  the  way.  The  Van 
Meter  cottage  was  a  wee  toy  of  a 
place,  built  like  a  Swiss  chdlet,  and 
painted  in  dark-green  and  red.  It 
stood  a  little  from  the  road,  on 
high  ground,  with  plenty  of  shade 
trees  in  front.  It  looked  very 
snug  and  dainty,  albeit  it  was 
not  much  larger  than  a  dovecot. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  raising  the 
old-fashioned  brass  knocker,  when 
an  elderly  man  of  about  sixty, 
with  white  hair,  came  round  the 
comer.  He  wore  knee-breeches 
and  a  dark -blue  coat  with  brass 


buttons  and  swallow-tails.  He 
looked  like  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
style,  and  brought  up  the  memory 
of  my  grandfather  on  the  only 
occasion  I  ever  saw  him. 

"Does  Mr  Van  Meter  live 
here?"  I  inquired. 

"My  name  is  Van  Meter,  air. 
Are  you  Dr  Mutin  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"Then  I  am  glad  to  see  yon, 
sir.  I  have  heard  all  about  yon. 
We  were  expecting  you.  Gome 
in,  sir." 

I  followed  him  into  a  tiny  par- 
lour, exquisitely  clean,  and  quaint 
as  its  owner.  The  old  gentleman 
went  to  summon  his  wife,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  she  appeared.  She 
was  a  little  sweet-faced  woman 
with  short  white  curls,  and  a 
black  silk  dress  figured  with  blue 
flowers.  In  neatness,  quaintness, 
and  good -nature,  she  was  the 
counterpart  of  her  husband.  She 
made  me  a  pretty  old-time  curtsey 
as  she  entered,  and  said,  as  she 
shook  my  hand  heartily,  "I  am 
most  happy  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance, sir.  Miss  Van  Meter 
is  out  just  now,  but  she  will  be 
back  soon,  sir." 

I  noticed  that  they  spoke  of 
their  daughter  with  a  certain  for- 
mality and  delicate  change  of 
tone,  which  I  attributed  in  part 
to  my  being  a  stranger,  and  in 
part  to  the  respect  which  a 
country  family  always  feels  to- 
wards the  member  that  lives  in 
the  city.  I  made  myself  as  agree- 
able as  I  knew  how  to  be,  and 
spent  a  very  pleasant  half -hour 
chatting.  Mrs  Van  Meter  then 
left  the  room,  a  little  abruptly  I 
thought,  and  in  less  than  thirty 
seconds  Mr  Van  Meter  followed 
her.  I  was  feeling  amused  when 
the  door  opened  and  in  walked 
Miss  Van  Meter.  It  was  the 
middle  of  June,  and  she  was  dress- 
ed in  white,  with  yellow  ribbons, 
and    a    broad  ^rimmed    hat    tied 
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tightly  down  on  each  side.  She 
was  twenty-three,  but  did  not  look 
a  day  older  than  twenty,  and  I 
was  just  turned  thirty.  I  thought 
her  the  loveliest  living  picture  I 
had  ever  seen.  I  told  her  so,  as 
I  kissed  her.  At  dinner  it  was 
curious  to  see  how  nervous  the 
old  folk  were,  how  proud  of  their 
daughter,  how  deferential;  they 
evidently  worshipped  the  ground 
she  trod  on.  I  had  to  leave  by 
the  four  o'clock  train  to  catch  the 
New  York  express  at  Boston ;  and 
Miss  Van  Meter  proposed  showing 
me  another  way  to  Eastbyeast- 
borough,  longer,  but  quieter  and 
prettier.  While  she  was  putting 
on  her  hat  and  gloves,  I  bade 
good-bye  to  her  parents. 

"I  hope  I  have  your  consent, 
if  I  can  win  her  T'  I  said,  address- 
ing them  both. 

The  old  gentleman  laughed, 
whereat  his  wife  frowned,  and 
said — 

"James,  you  would  laugh  at  a 
funeral,  I  do  think."  Then  to  me, 
"Yes,  sir,  we  both  wish  you  suc- 
cess. We  think  there  is  nobody 
like  her  on  earth,  sir." 

"  Therein  you  think  right. 
Thank  you  very,  very  much ;  good- 
bye once  more,"  I  said,  as  my 
beloved  came  on  the  scene. 

We  soon  left  the  highway  and 
turned  up  a  lane  that  ran  through 
a  small  plantation  and  on  to  high 
ground.  The  view  from  there  was 
glorious;  miles  and  miles  of  roll- 
ing country  very  richly  wooded. 
Near  to  us  was  a  large,  handsome 
stone  house,  with  a  tall  clock- 
tower  and  beautiful  grounds.  I 
admired  the  place  and  the  situa- 
tion hugely. 

"Who  lives  there,  do  you 
know?"  I  asked  my  companion. 

"An  eccentric  maiden  lady,  I 
believe,"  she  answered  indifferent- 
ly, calling  my  attention  to  a  re- 
markable boulder-stone  some  dis- 
tance ahead. 


"A  maiden  lady,  ehl  Is  she 
too  old  to  marry  ? " 

She  laughed  in  her  sweet  way,  and 
said,  "  Oh  no ;  she  isn't  fifty  yet." 

"  What  is  her  name  ? " 

"Miss  Jewett.  Look,  yonder 
is  Wachusett ! "  she  cried,  as  that 
mountain  came  suddenly  in  view. 
I  admired  the  mountain,  I  admired 
the  boulder-stone,  I  admired  some 
Baltimore  aureoles  that  rested  for 
an  instant  on  a  bush  in  front 
of  us. 

"  What  else  shall  I  admire  1 "  I 
asked  her. 

"I  don't  know,  unless, — well, 
did  you  admire  my — my  parents  1 " 
she  said,  almost  timidly. 

"Yes,  indeed  I  did.  I  hope 
you  may  like  my  mother  and  sister 
as  welL" 

She  seemed  pleased. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  like  either 
of  them  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  do  not  think  you  are. 
Yet  you  have  your  father's  eyes." 

She  laughed.  Then  with  a  quick 
gravity,  she  said,  "  You  see,  they 
are  poor;  with  all  their  virtues, 
and  they  are  many,  they  are  poor. 
Would  you  care  to  have  them  for 
your  parents,  when  you  could  do 
so  infinitely  better  1 " 

"  My  darling,  all  I  want  is  you. 
May  I  hope  ?  Do  you  care  for  me 
a  bit?  Tell  me,  Ethel,  will  you 
love  me  and  be  my  wife  ? " 

My  arm  encircled  her  waist,  and 
I  drew  her  to  me  till  her  head  was 
on  my  breast.  I  felt  her  tremble. 
"  Speak,  my  love,  speak  ! " 

She  raised  her  head,  and  with 
her  love-lit  eyes  drinking  mine, 
she  murmured  passionately,  "  Yes, 
dearest,  I  do  love  you,  and  I  will 
be  your  wife." 

A  month  later  we  were  married, 
very  quietly,  in  New  York;  Mr 
and  Mrs  Van  Meter  and  my 
mother  being  the  only  persons 
present  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
Agreeably  to  my  wife's  wish,  I  re* 
signed  my  position  in  the  city, 
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and  sought  a  country  practice. 
I  was  not  long  in  finding  one,  and 
as  it  was  in  Massachusetts,  it  gave 
great  pleasure  to  my  wife.  It  was 
in  the  village  of  Elstow,  high  up 
among  the  hills.  The  present  in- 
cumbent, Dr  Kinnicutt,  had  been 
there  for  thirty  years,  and  had  a 
lai^e  practice  that  took  in  four 
or  five  outlying  villages.  I  had 
known  his  son  in  Vienna ;  and  as 
the  doctor  was  giving  up  practice 
and  going  south  for  his  health,  he 
offered  me  the  place,  and  I  gladly 
took  it.  We  leased  his  house, 
ready  furnished,  and  moved  in  at 
once.  We  were  pleasantly  situated, 
my  wife  proved  an  excellent  house- 
keeper, and  for  three  months  our 
prospects  were  bright  and  our  hap- 
piness supreme.  Then  the  clouds 
began  to  gather.  First,  a  rival 
practitioner  came  to  Elstow  and 
hung  out  his  shingle.  He  styled 
himself  an  "  Eclectic,"  which  per- 
haps accounted  for  his  impudence. 
He  was  a  smooth,  suave,  sly  dog. 
He  knew  very  little  about  medi- 
cine, and  a  great  deal  about  human 
nature.  The  leading  church  in 
the  place,  to  which  unfortunately 
I  did  not  belong,  was  a  close  com- 
munion, hard-shell  Baptist.  Of 
course  the  Eclectic  at  once  an- 
nounced that  he  was  a  zealous 
hard-shell  Baptist.  This  meant 
the  loss  of  my  best  patients,  for 
without  troubling  to  discover  any 
direct  relation  between  their  theo- 
logical tenets  and  the  state  of  their 
health,  it  was  a  notable  fact  that 
most  of  the  chronic  cases  which  I 
treated  might  have  been  found  any 
Sunday  morning  in  the  Baptist 
church.  These  at  once  deserted 
me  for  the  Eclectic. 

"  Never  mind,  Andr^ ;  let  them 
go.  Those  that  are  alive  in  twelve 
months  will  only  be  too  glad  to 
come  back  again,"  my  wife  would 
say,  with  fine  disdain.  So  I  put 
on  a  proud  lip,  did  my  level 
best,  and   waited  for  the  return 


of  the  first  hard-shell  Baptist  who 
should  come  to  himself.  But 
I  never  saw  him.  My  circuit 
took  in  the  village  of  Highlow, 
and  one  day  in  October,  as  I  rode 
into  the  place,  my  eyes  were  sud- 
denly afflicted  with  the  sight  of 
a  large  new  signboard  bearing  this 
legend :  Doctor  De  Witte,  HomoBO- 
pathic  Physician.  I  was  told  that 
he  had  said  that  he  was  come  and 
meant  to  stay.  And  stay  he  did. 
Had  his  system  of  mediod  ethics 
been  the  same  as  mine,  the  know- 
ledge that  I  considered  him  an  in- 
terloper, a  sort  of  moral  poacher, 
would  doubtless  have  troubled  his 
conscience.  But  as  it  was,  I  be- 
lieve he  only  laughed,  nicknamed 
me  Pope  Martin,  and  said  I  must 
have  a  devilish  lot  of  humour  in 
me.  But  the  worst  of  all  was 
that  he  was  a  clever,  well-educated 
fellow,  who  understood  his  busi- 
ness, and  did  good  work.  His 
bread-pills,  sugar-coatings,  and  in- 
finite distillations,  worked  wonders 
in  several  instances,  His  fame 
was  bruited  about  and  grew  with 
what  it  fed  upon.  Certain  well- 
known,  though  hardly  commend- 
able, characteristics  of  average 
humanity  were  thus  afforded  a 
clear  field  for  their  display.  And 
they  were  thus  displayed,  with 
the  result  that  I  became  aware 
that  I  was  not  holding  my  own 
against  homoeopath  and  eclectic 
combined.  They  made  inroads  into 
my  practice  that  were  fatal  in  a 
region  that  was  so  circumscribed. 
Still  I  struggled  on,  not  so  much 
bravely  as  fiercely  and  desperately ; 
but  in  vain.  At  first  the  difficulty 
was  to  make  two  ends  meet,  and 
do  what  we  would  there  came 
times  when  they  would  not  meet. 
I  tried  to  sublet  the  house,  intend- 
ing to  go  into  a  small  cottage,  but 
no  one  wanted  it.  One  day  I 
missed  our  single  servant. 

"  My  darling,  are  you  still  happy 
in  my  love?"  was  the  irrelevant 
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question  that  met  my  inquiry  as 
to  where  Bridget  was.  I  took  my 
wife  in  my  arms,  and  kissed  her, 
saying,  "Yes,  love;  your  love  is 
everything  to  me." 

**Then,  dearest  husband  —  you 
will  not  be  angry — I  am  going  to 
do  my  own  housework.  I  am  tired 
of  servants ;  they  eat  up  more  than 
they  are  worth." 

I  could  not  speak.  A  great 
lump  was  in  my  throat.  I  felt 
like  choking.  I  feel  it  now;  I 
always  feel  it  when  I  remember 
that  time.  Let  it  pass.  How  we 
got  through  the  winter  I  do  not 
know.  I  was  my  own  groom,  and 
my  wife  was  maid -of- all -work. 
When  spring  came,  we  began  to 
talk  about  leaving  and  going  back 
to  New  York.  I  had  written  my 
old  employer,  asking  if  he  knew  of 
any  one  who  wanted  an  assistant. 
He  replied,  after  a  month's  dreary 
delay,  that  he  should  only  be  too 
happy  to  re-engage  me  himself. 
It  looked  very  dreary  going  back, 
and  I  thought  my  wife  shrank 
from  the  prospect.  Another  thing 
troubled  me:  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  months  my  darling  was 
expecting  to  become  a  mother.  It 
was  arranged  that  she  should  go 
home  to  Eastbyeastborough  for  the 
event ;  but  it  looked  at  present  as 
if  I  should  not  be  able  to  be  with 
her,  being  expected  in  New  York. 
This  troubled  me  not  a  little. 

At  last  the  day  came  for  us  to 
leave  Elstow.  We  drove  across 
country,  about  thirty  miles,  to  East- 
byeastborough, where  we  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  Mr  and  Mrs 
Van  Meter.  I  intended  staying 
with  my  wife  three  or  four  days, 
and  then  to  leave  her  and  proceed 
to  New  York.  Two  or  three  days 
went  by,  and  I  was  to  leave  on 
the  morrow.  It  was  a  bright  warm 
day  in  the  beginning  of  June.  My 
wife  had  gone,  I  understood,  to 
the  village  to  do  some  shopping, 
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and  I  sat  under  the  trees  in  front 
of  the  house  smoking.  The  birds 
were  singing,  the  buds  were  open- 
ing, and  all  nature  was  pulsing 
with  new  and  beautiful  life.  A 
stray  butterfly  went  sailing  to  and 
fro.  My  heart  grew  heavy  as  I 
thought  of  leaving  my  wife,  and 
going  back  to  the  foul  streets  of 
the  metropolis.  I  was  aroused 
from  my  dismal  thoughts  by  the 
appearing  of  a  footman  in  livery. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  are  you  Dr 
Martin  7  "  inquired  the  man. 

"  I  am." 

"If  you  please,  sir,  mistress 
wants  to  see  you  at  once." 

"  Who  is  your  mistress  % " 

"  Miss  Jewett,  of  the  Hall." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  remember ;  the  place 
with  a  clock-tower  1 " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  how  she 
knew  I  was  here.     Is  she  sick  ? " 

"I  don't  know,  sir;  her  maid 
brought  me  her  order.  She  has 
been  away  from  home  for  some 
time." 

"  Very  well.  I  will  follow  you 
directly." 

The  man  left,  and  I  went  in, 
freshened  myself  up  a  bit^  and 
started  for  the  Hall.  I  tried  to 
recollect  what  my  wife  had  told 
me  of  her,  but  could  only  recall 
that  she  was  a  maiden  lady,  and 
eccentric.  When  I  reached  the 
Hall,  I  was  shown  into  the  draw- 
ing-room— a  long  room,  very  lofty, 
with  great  pointed  arch  windows, 
and  luxuriously  furnished.  I  had 
not  time  to  take  in  more  of  the 
details,  before  a  maid -servant 
entered  and  said — 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  mistress  will 
see  you  in  her  boudoir,  if  you  will 
please  to  follow  me." 

I  followed  her  across  the  spa- 
cious hall,  up  a  great  wide  massive 
staircase  of  cedar,  along  a  corri- 
dor, and  into  the  boudoir,  where 
she  left  me.     It  was  a  wonderful 
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room,  upholfltered  in  yellow  satin, 
and  magnificently  frescoed.  Curi- 
ous and  costly  bric-a-brac  abound- 
ed, and  I  noticed  some  exquisite 
specimens  of  Mexican  landscape 
feather  -  work.  There  were  two 
doors  in  the  room^ — one  leading  into 
the  corridor,  the  other,  I  judged, 
into  Miss  Jewett's  apartments.  A 
portfolio  of  engravings  lay  upon  a 
table ;  I  picked  it  up,  and  seating 
myseU  near  a  window,  amused  my- 
self with  its  contents.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  door  leading  into  the 
private  apartments  opened,  and  a 
kdy,  superbly  attired  and  flashing 
wiiJi  diamonds,  entered  the  bou- 
doir. It  vxM  my  wife,  I  bounded 
to  my  feet,  exclaiming,  "  Wife ! 
what  does  this  mean?" 

For  a  moment  or  two  she  played 
the  part  of  the  great  lady,  and  said, 
with  sweet  condescension,  "Doctor 
Martin,  I  presume  ! "  Then,  with 
a  cry  of  joy,  she  rushed  to  me, 
and  throwing  her  arms  about  my 
neck,  sobbed,  "My  husband,  you 
shan't  leave  me — ^you  shan't  go  to 
New  York.  It  is  all  mine,  my  dar- 
ling, and  what  is  mine  is  yours ! " 

Well,  of  course  I  took  her  in  my 
arms  and  kissed  her,  she  looked  so 
supremely  beautiful.  Then  with  a 
sense  of  being  in  a  dream,  I  said, 
"  Tell  me  what  it  all  means, 
Ethel." 

"Tell  me,  first,  that  you  will 
foigive  me,  and  not  be  angry  with 
me,"  she  murmured,  offering  her 
mouth  for  a  kiss — a  sweet  bribe. 

I  promised  her,  and  then  she 
said,  "  Dearest)  I  am  Miss  Jewett, 
the  eccentric  lady,  but  no  longer  a 
maiden.  My  full  name  is  Ethel 
Van  Meter  Jewett.  I  am  all 
alone  in  the  world,  my  parents 
being  both  dead.  Mr  and  Mrs 
Yan  Meter,  whom  you  know,  are 
very  dear  to  me,  but  they  are  only 
very  distant  relations  by  marriage, 
not  by  blood.  I  made  them  pro- 
mise to  be  my  parents  for  a  day ; 


they  would  do  anything  to  pl< 
me — anything,  the  dear  souk,  if  I 
told  them  it  was  right." 

"  But,  Ethel,  what  in  the  world 
brought  you  at  Bellevue  % " 

She  laughed. 

"  No,  I  am  not  mad.  I  had  a 
reason,  dearest.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  will  think  it  a  very 
sane  reason,  but  I  hope  you  will." 

"  I  will  try." 

"Thank  you,  husband  mine. 
It  was  this :  I  am  rich,  just  aw- 
fully richj  I  believe  I  am  worth 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
Decur  papa,  who  died  three  years 
ago,  left  me  everything.  Darling, 
you  have  no  idea  what  a  lot  of 
gentlemen  wanted  to  marry  me. 
I  did  not  care  for  one  of  them, 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  they  wanted  me  less  than  my 
money.  They  gave  me  no  peace, 
and  I  became  very  unhappy.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
many  no  JL  who  could  not  give 
me  a  sure  proof  he  loved  me  for 
my  own  sake.  I  very  quickly  saw 
that  in  my  real  position  I  had 
small  chance  of  either  the  man  or 
the  proof.  Then  it  was  that  the 
idea  suggested  itself  to  me  of  con- 
cealing my  identity  and  becoming 
a  nurse.  I  did  not  foresee  how 
that  was  going  to  help  me  to  find 
a  husband.  I  did  not  think  of  it 
exactly  in  that  light.  I  thought 
more  of  getting  rid  of  unwelcome 
suitors,  and  standing  on  my  own 
merits,  if  I  had  any.  It  was  very 
rash  of  me,  I  see  and  know  now ; 
but  husband  mine,  oh,  I  am  so 
glad  I  did  it,  for  I  found  you; 
and  I  tried  you,  and  you  are  gold. 
We  have  tasted  poverty  together 
and  were  happy,  and  our  love  did 
not  wane.  Now  we  are  rich  to- 
gether, and  Qod  grant  our  love 
may  still  be  the  true  measure  of 
our  wealth." 

"  Amen,  my  wife,"  I  answered, 
as  I  kissed  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 
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To  those  who  have  followed  the 
political  history  of  Ireland  for  the 
last  six  years,  it  seems  like  awak- 
ening from  a  long  nightmare  to 
return  to  the  writings  of  an  author 
so  great  and  good  as  those  of  her 
late  poet,  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson. 
Wrath,  indignation,  and  bitterness 
disappear  for  the  time  under  the 
influence  of  a  spirit  so  broad,  and 
pure,  and  true.  Hope  revives,  and 
even  bids  us  trust  the  end  is  near 
of  all  these  party  struggles  and 
petty  jealousies  that  paralyse  our 
country's  power,  when  a  voice  such 
as  this  speaks  to  us  from  the  grave, 
and  that  grave  an  Irish  one,  in 
accents  that  must  win  respect,  and 
sympathy,  and  love. 

Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  was  bom 
at  Belfast  in  1810.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  John  Ferguson  of 
CoUon  House,  County  Antrim. 
Educated  at  the  Belfast  Academi- 
cal Institution,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1826, 
and  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  1832.  He  was  called  to  the 
Irish  Bar  in  1838,  and  made 
Queen's  Counsel  in  1859.  In  the 
State  Trials  in  Dublin  in  1848, 
along  with  Mr  John  O'Hagan 
and  Sir  Colman  O'Loughlin,  he 
defended  the  poet  Richard  Dal- 
ton  Williams,  who  on  the  2d  of 
November  was  tried  on  a  charge 
of  treason-felony.  Ferguson  was 
leading  counsel  in  this  case,  and  in 
a  powerful  and  convincing  speech 
he  won  his  client's  release. 

Samuel  Ferguson's  practice  was 
on  the  north-east  circuit,  where 
his  clear  and  powerful  style  of 
argument  won  him  a  foremost 
place.  A  fresh  and  more  con- 
genial field  of  industry  was  opened 


to  him  when,  in  1867,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  -  Keeper  of  the 
Public  Records  in  Ireland — the 
first  who  bore  that  title  —  and 
carried  out  the  organisation  of 
that  department.  He  was  also 
charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  Act  for  the  preservation  of 
the  parochial  records  of  the  Irish 
Church.  In  1 878  he  was  knighted ; 
and  he  attained  the  highest  liter- 
ary position  in  Dublin  when,  in 
1884,  he  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  None  more  beloved 
have  ever  held  this  chair.  With 
a  courtesy  which  extended  to  the 
humblest  servant  in  the  institu- 
tion, his  bearing  was  marked  by 
a  certain  state  and  dignity.  He 
seemed  filled  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  institution,  as 
being  not  merely  an  aggregate  of 
individuals,  each  seeking  to  further 
his  own  branch  of  study,  but  as  a 
body  having  a  historic  past^  with 
traditions  to  be  continued  into  a 
future  which  should  be  historic 
also.  He  strove  to  impress  upon 
its  members  that  theirs  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  teaching  institu- 
tion, but  rather  as  an  investigat- 
ing and  philosophic  body ;  and  no- 
where do  we  see  his  own  theories 
of  life  more  clearly  expressed  than 
in  the  closing  passage  of  his  pres- 
idential address:  "Still,"  he  says 
at  the  close  of  a  review  of  the  late 
advances  in  science,  "  the  '  audax 
omnia  perpeti  gens  humana'  will 
remain — the  old  sons  of  Adam,  to 
whom  the  control  of  the  elements, 
if  they  could  attain  it,  would  be  as 
nothing  in  real  value  compared 
with  the  control  of  their  own  de- 
sires and  passions ;  and  for  whose 
enlightenment  in  a  higher  wisdom 
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than  that  of  Calculus  or  Quater- 
nion— in  the  wisdom  which  makes 
life  happy  and  beautiful,  even  if  it 
be  laborious — Philosophy  and  His- 
tory and  Poetry  have  been  soften- 
ing manners  and  gladdening  the 
hours  of  leisure  ever  since  the 
boon  of  letters  was  first  bestowed 
on  mankind."  In  an  eloquent 
passage,  Professor  Mahaffy  tells 
the  world  how,  in  his  own  life, 
Sir  Samuel  was  guided  by  that 
"higher  wisdom,"  making  an  at- 
mosphere of  cheerful  life  around 
him. 

"  Keeping  open  house  with  perfect 
simplicity  in  the  midst  of  a  large  com- 
pany of  relations  and  friends,  who  all 
loved  him,  he  moved  about  among 
them,  seasoning  his  words,  especially 
to  the  young,  with  that  delicate  hu- 
mour which  adds  point  and  grace  to 
kindly  feelincs.  Even  the  parting 
letters  which  he  dictated  to  his  oldest 
friends  when  he  felt  his  end  near, 
show  flashes  of  this  rare  quality.  You 
felt  that  he  saw  clearly  the  frailties  of 
human  nature,  but  that  he  sympathised 
with  them  and  foi^ve  them.  You  felt 
that  he  loved  youth  and  high  spirits, 
and  that  his  deepest  pleasure  was 
to  witness  and  to  promote  happiness. 
Nothing  ever  clouded  the  serenity  of 
his  home,  unless  it  were  this,  that  the 
orphan  and  the  unfortunate  were  con- 
stantly inmates  of  the  house,  where 
they  found  new  parents  and  sure  pro- 
tectors. He  haa  an  open  day  in  the 
week,  when  any  of  his  young  friends 
in  college  might  come  in  to  diimer 
without  special  invitation.  He  took 
his  summer  holidays  by  travelling 
with  two  or  three  young  girls,  to 
whom  he  wished  to  show  the  world. 
Never  did  a  poor  author  appeal  to 
him  in  vain.  In  his  anxiety  to  revive 
a  distinctively  Irish  literature,  he  per- 
haps sacrificed  some  of  the  popularity 
of  his  books." 

It  had  always  been  a  source  of 


pain  and  humiliation  to  Sir  Samuel, 
as  to  other  educated  Irishmen,  that 
Ireland  should  be  without  an  ade- 
quate history,  and  without  a  char- 
acteristic literature  rising  above  the 
conventional    Irish    buffooneries ; 
and    the    pages  of    'Blackwood's 
Magazine,'  in  which  his  first  writ- 
ings appeared,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  '  Dublin  University  Magazine,' 
show  how  earnestly  he  set  himself 
to  the  task   of  laying  the  foun- 
dation  of    a   national   literature. 
From  his   twenty  -  second  to  his 
thirtieth  year  he  published  prose 
tales    such    as    'The   Return    of 
Olaneboy,'  and  a  series  of   Irish 
historical    romances  —  Hibernian 
Nights'  Entertainments — contain- 
ing,  among   others,   the    tale    of 
the    '  Children    of    Usnach,'    the 
<  Captive  of  Killeshen,'  the  '  Be- 
bellion  of  Silken  Thomas,'  'Corby 
MacGillmore,'  '  Rosabel  of  Boss.' 
At  this  period  also  he  published 
many   translations   from    French, 
Danish,  and  Irish,  occasional  poems 
of  wit  and  humour,  and  such  prose 
as    that    brilliant   piece    of    fun 
which  has  since  attained  pennanent 
celebrity,  "Father  Tom  and  the 
Pope."!     However,  we  should  be 
mistaken  if    we  formed  the   im- 
pression that  our  author  was  so 
uniformly  amiable  a  character  as 
to  leave  no  trace  of  bitterness  and 
scorn  behind  him  in  his  writings. 
Alas  !  no  honest  Irishman  but  has 
felt  moved  by  such  at  times,  in 
this  as  in  past  centuries.     And  in 
the  scathing  satire  of  "Inheritor 
and  Economist,"^  and  of  "  Dublin,*' 
a  poem,  written  in  1849,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juve- 
nal, we  seem  to  feel  the  stEva  in- 
dignaiio  of  Swift  burning  through 
every  line : — 


!  See  Blackwood's  Magazine ;  afterwards  republished  in  Tales  from  Blackwood, 
first  Beries,  vol.  iii. 
3  University  Magazine,  vol  xxxiii.  p.  638. 
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"Let  Menenius  here 
Thrive,  and  Sartoriusj  who  can  make  it  clear 
By  mode  synthetic,  or,  with  equal  ease, 
By  analytic  method,  which  you  please, 
That  Ireland,  after  nature's  lists  were  full, 
Was  supplementalised  in  ease  of  Bull 
Aa  servient  tenement.    .    .    . 

Or  show  you  by  sorites,  past  dispute, 

That  a^tation  is  misfortune's  root, 

(By  agitation  you're  to  understand 

Irishmen  taking  thought  for  Ireland), 

And  that,  allowing  only  for  some  small 

Eventualities  exceptional. 

Of  late  occurrence,  say  some  one  or  two 

Millions  of  starved  (a  million  still  too  few), 

Since  agitation  ceased,  no  men  alive 

Ere  throve  as  we  do,  or  we  ought  to  thrive."  * 
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This  mood  was  softened  and 
subdued  in  later  years,  and  our 
author,  keeping  aloof  from  politics, 
concentrate  his  energies  on  work 
of  a  more  congenial  nature.  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson's  contributions 
to  archaeology  deserve  a  more  de- 
tailed notice  than  it  is  possible  to 
give  in  a  short  paper  such  as  this, 
but  the  writer  would  gladly  con- 
vey some  impression  of  the  charm 
of  his  companionship  on  an  archos- 
ological  tour.  The  bonhomie  suid 
genuine  humour  of  the  man  bright- 
ened the  long  hours  of  a  wet  day 
in  a  comfortless  Irish  inn,  quite 
as  much  as  the  love  of  nature  and 
inexhaustible  lore,  with  which  his 
memory  overflowed,  enhanced  the 
delight  of  hours  spent  amidst  the 
wild  cliffs  and  islands  of  our 
Atlantic  coasta  The  poetic  na- 
ture, "  deep  possessed  with  inward 
light,"  the  "  fancies  springing  from 
a  heart  at  ease,"  made  an  atmos- 
phere of  sweet  content  about  our 
friend,  the  influence  of  which  was 
shared  by  all.  We  can  picture 
his  happy  excitement  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  first  discovery  was 
made  of  the  Ogham  inscription 
in  the  treasury  of  Queen  Maeve, 
at  the  site  of  her  royal  residence 
in  Roscommon.      The  history  of 


this  Amazon  queen  of  Oonnaught, 
who  is  held  to  have  reigned  in 
Ulster  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  the  host  of 
bardic  legends  that  surround  her 
memory,  had  fascinated  his  im- 
agination '  from  his  early  days. 
The  treasury  of  the  queen,  it 
appears,  was  a  grotto,  to  which 
in  later  days  a  second  chamber 
was  added  on  as  porch  or  ante- 
grotto,  to  form  the  roof  of  which 
some  long  stones  were  carried 
from  the  adjoining  burial-ground. 
In  1864  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady 
Ferguson  explored  this  place, 
which  is  situated  in  the  wide 
tract  of  grazing  lands  lying  around 
Tulsk,  in  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon. Ancient  mounds  and  vestiges 
of  earthen  constructions  extend  in 
all  directions  from  the  central  for- 
tress. On  the  north-western  side 
of  this  "Relig"  stands  a  minor 
cemetery,  two  of  the  chambers  in 
which  unite  so  as*  to  form  the 
entrance  to  a  cave  of  considerable 
extent,  partly  natural,  partly  arti- 
ficial. Sir  Samuel,  eager  to  ex- 
plore the  inner  cave,  left  Lady 
Fer^son  behind  in  the  ante-grotto, 
where  she  remained  in  the  dark- 
ness awaiting  his  return.  Having 
provided  herself  with  matches,  she 


1  University  Magazine,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  102. 
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lit  a  candle  and  commenced  the 
examination  of  the  stones  of  which 
the  artificial  portion  of  the  cave 
was  built.  Her  eye  at  last  caught 
sight  of  markings  on  the  edge  of 
one,  now  fixed  into  the  roof  Full 
of  delight,  she  called  out  that  she 
had  discoyered  an  Ogham  inscrip- 


tion. Sir  Samuel,  hastily  mj 
his  way  back  through  the  stones 
that  choked  the  narrow  entrance, 
now,  like  his  own  bard  Muigen 
when  he  discovered  the  long-lost 
grave  of  Fergus,  saw  the  pillar 
stone,  and — 


"  Down  the  comers  of  the  column,  letter  strokes  of  Ogham  carved ; 
'  Tis,  belike,  a  burial  pillar,'  said  he, '  and  these  shaBow  lines 
Hold  some  warrior's  name  of  valour,  could  I  rightly  spell  the  signs.* 
Letter  then  by  letter  tracing,  soft  he  breathed  the  sound  of  each ; 
Sound  and  sound  then  intenacing,  lo,  the  signs  took  form  of  speech ; 
And  with  joy  and  wonder  mainly  thrilling,  part  a-thrill  with  fear, 
Murgen  read  Uie  legend  plainly,  '  Fergus,  son  of  Boy  is  here.' " 


Delighted  with  his  wife's  dis- 
covery. Sir  Samuel  could  exclaim, 
"  Freoch,  son  of  Maeve,  is  here ; " 
for  the  Ogham  letters  are,  we  be- 
lieve, allowed  on  all  hands  to 
signify  Freocci  viaqi  medffi. 

Next  morning  he  returned  to 
Dublin,  and  the  first  thing  he  did 
on  arrival  was  to  unpack  the 
precious  rubbing  he  had  made. 
Going  over  it  carefully,  he  found 
to  his  dismay  that  one  letter  in  the 
inscription  was  uncertain,  indis- 
tinct, and  blurred.  There  was  just 
time  to  catch  the  night  train  back  to 
Roscommon.  Without  a  word,  he 
started,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  next 
morning,  was  again  at  work  in  the 
cave.  This  time  his  labour  was  well 
rewarded:  the  doubtful  letter  came 
forth  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  Sir  Samuel  returned  the 
happiest  of  human  beings. 

The  results  of  his  archaeological 
researches  may  be  read  in  Fer- 
guson's numerous  contributions  to 
the  Proceedings  and  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  was 
a  paper,  read  in  1867,  on  "The  Ru- 
diments of  Oommon  Law  discov- 
erable in  the  published  portion  of 
the  Senchua  Mor^  In  1881  the 
Fasciculus  of  Prints  from  Photo- 
graphs of  Oasts  of  Ogham  Inscrip- 
tions   appeared,   which    was   wel- 


comed by  all  Celtic  philologists  as 
being  the  first  representation  of 
Ogham  texts  and  stones  yet  pub- 
lished, which  would  enable  those 
who  had  never  seen  such  a  mon- 
ument to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
it  as  a  whole.  In  literature,  as 
in  his  professional  capacity,  Sir 
Samuel  achieved  that  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  which  can  only 
be  attained  by  the  conscientious 
and  scrupulous  worker;  but  the 
future  will  know  him  through  his 
poetry,  where  alone  the  powera 
of  his  heart  and  his  imagination 
found  expression. 

To  this  Magazine  belongs  the 
merit  of  introducing  his  first  pub- 
lished poem  to  the  world,  "The 
Forging  of  the  Anchor,"  written 
by  him  in  his  twenty-second  year. 
In  the  "Noctes  Ambrosianse"  for 
February  1832,  by  'Maga's'  well- 
known  contributor.  Professor  Wil- 
son, the  Ohristopher  North  of  that 
inimitable  work,  a  discussion  is 
recorded  on  the  use  of  technical 
terms  in  poetry. 

'^  Tickler,  The  technical  language  of 
no  art  should  ever  be  admitted  into 
poetry.  .  .   . 

"  North.  No  technical  terms  of  art 
in  poetry  1  .  .  .  Lend  me  your  ears. 
Here  are  some  verses  that  give  all 
such  shallow  and  senseless  critics  the 
squabash  1 '' 
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He  then  repeats  "  The  Forging  of 
the  Anchor";  and,  at  the  closing 
of  the  recital,  Tickler  exclaims, 
"  That  will  do.  Three  cheers,  my 
old  boy,  for  the  wooden  walls  !  Is 
*  The  Foiling  of  the  Anchor '  your 
own.  Kit?"  Christopher  North 
replies,  "I  wish  it  were.  But 
the  world  will  yet  hear  of  the 
writer.  Belfast  gave  him  birth, 
I  believe,  and  he  bears  the  same 
name  with  a  true  poet  of  our  own 
Scotland,  Fergusson.  '  Maga '  will 
be  proud  of  introducing  him  to 
the  world." 

Ferguson's  first  translations  from 
Irish  appear  in  the  *  Dublin  Uni- 
versity   Magazine'   of    1834    and 
1835,  and   in   reviews  of  Hardi- 
man*s  <  Irish  Minstrelsy,' ^  where 
he  gives  translations  of  his  own, 
many  of  which  were  republished 
in  his  collected  works.     In  these 
songs  our  author  has  been  singu- 
larly happy  in  the  way  in  which 
he  has  caught  and  expressed  all 
the  subtle  qualities   of  a  genius 
that  is  essentially  Irish, — a  genius 
at  once  wild  and  tender,  playful, 
delicate,  impassioned — now  laugh- 
ing, now  wailing,  and  now  stirred 
by   deep  and    enduring    emotion, 
which  characterises  the  occasional 
outbursts    of    song  or  of    native 
melody    for   which    at    all   times 
Ireland    has    been    distinguished. 
We   say  at  all  times,  for  a  very 
misleading  idea  prevails  that  every- 
thing   admirable    in    the     native 
poetry  and  art  of  Ireland  may  be 
relegated  to  an  early  and  remote 
period  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  fact  is  that  many  of  the 
most   delightfully   Irish    composi- 
tions that  Ferguson  has  translated 
were  composed  within  the  last  cen- 
tury.   Although  its  flame  has  been 
a  flickering  and  fitful  one,  yet  this 
native  genius   of  our  country,  or 
that  element  in  it  which  is  worthy 


of  our  love,  has  never  been  wholly 
extinguished;  indeed  the  tragic 
interest  of  Ireland's  story  as  that 
of  intellectual  life  paralysed  and 
genius  blighted,  will  never  be  un- 
derstood until  her  literary  history 
is  written.  It  may  be  that  not 
till  her  native  genius  has  quite 
died  away,  will  England  learn  to 
know  its  real  character  or  wherein 
lay  its  idiosyncrasies.  A  genius 
delicate,  tender,  and  fresh  as  that 
of  nature  in  her  finest  moods,  can- 
not live  where  agitation  and  law- 
lessness are  the  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion ;  and  the  few  that  remain  who 
love  that  country  still,  are  like 
dwellers  in  a  forest  by  the  sea, 
when  they  behold  the  grey  lichen- 
growth  on  the  branches  that  will 
eat  the  very  heart  out  of  the 
noble  trees  whose  pillared  stems 
and  cloistered  alleys  form  their 
temple.  The  lichen  has  grown 
throughout  the  land,  and  the  best 
of  the  later  poets  through  whom 
her  native  genius  spoke  was  Samuel 
Ferguson. 

Aa  examples  of  this  modem 
Irish  poetry,  we  would  draw  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  "Elegy 
on  the  ruins  of  Timoleague  Abbey," 
written  about  the  year  1750,  by 
John  O'Oullane,  and  to  the  "  Fair- 
haired  Girl,"  and  then  contrast  the 
hopeless  yet  enduring  love  that 
breathes  in  these  stanzas  with  the 
wild  boatman's  "  Song  to  the 
Whillan  Bock  at  the  mouth  of 
Blacksod  Bay." 

"  Whillan,  ahoy  I  old  heart  of  stone. 
Stooping  80  black  o'er  the  beach  alone, 
Answer  me  well  —  on  the  bursting 

brine 
Saw  you  ever  a  bark  like  mine  ? 

On  the  tide  top,  the  tide  top. 
Wherry  aroon  my  land  and  store  ! 

On  the  tide  top,  the  tide  top. 
She  \&  the  boat  can  sail  go  leor. 


1  Dublin  University  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  465 ;  vol.  iv.  pp.  152,  447,  614. 
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God  of  the  Air  I  the  seamen  shout 
When  they  see  us  tossing  the  brine 

about : 
Give  us  the  shelter  of  strand  or  rock, 
Or  through  and  through  us  she  goes 

with  a  shock. 
On  the  tide  top,  the  tide  top  ! "  &c.i 

"  There  is  not,"  writes  Sir  Sam- 


uel, "  in  the  whole  of  Hardiman's 
collection,  a  sweeter  song  than  the 
untranslated  lament  of  Thomas 
Flavelle."  He  and  his  old  friend 
George  Fox,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  last  volume  of  poems,  between 
them  give  us  the  foUowing  transla- 
tion  of  this  song : — 


THE  COUNTY  MAYO. 

"  On  the  deck  of  Patrick  Lynches  boat  I  sit  in  woful  plight^ 
Through  sighing  all  the  long  day,  and  weeping  all  the  night ; 
Ah  1  but  thieLt  from  my  people  in  sorrow  forth  I  go, 
By  all  that  lives  I  'tis  bravely  I*d  sing  thy  praise.  Mayo  ! 

When  I  was  with  my  people,  and  my  gold  did  much  abound. 

In  the  company  of  fair  young  maids  the  Spanish  ale  went  round  : 

Ah  1  but  for  too  much  drinking  of  that  strong  Spanish  ale. 

And  for  these  wrongful  English  laws  which  overmuch  prevail, 

I  had  not  now — I  had  not  now  to  Santa  Cruz  to  go, 

To  leave  my  bones  beneath  the  sod  far  from  my  own  Mayo. 

The  Irrul  girls  are  altered — 'tis  proud  they're  OTown  and  high, 

With  their  hair-bags  and  their  top-knots — for  I  pass  their  buckles  by. 

But  if  I  were  back  in  Irrul,  for  all  their  haughty  airs, 

I'd  hold  them  for  no  better  than  hateful  foreigners. 

But  Irrul  I  shall  never  see — my  God  will  have  it  so — 

For  I  must  fly  to  foreign  lands,  and  leave  my  own  Mayo. 

But  ah  !— if  Patrick  Loughlin  were  earl  in  Irrul  still, 

If  Brian  Duff,  his  son-in-law,  were  lord  upon  the  hill. 

If  yet  black  Hugh  MacGrady  rode  a  colonelling  in  Clare, 

I'd  not  be  here, — I'd  not  be  here,  and  my  sweet  masters  there  ! 

But  alas  I  these  gallant  gentlemen  are  lying  dead  and  low, 

And  I  am  sailing  swiftly  from  the  county  of  Mayo." 


Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  and  Au- 
brey de  Vere,  in  the  'Foray  of 
Queen  Maeve,  and  other  Irish 
Poems,'  have  followed  the  only  true 
method  of  treating  the  grand  and 
half-barbaric  period  in  Irish  his- 
tory, which,  despite  its  deeds  of 
violence,  has  bequeathed  to  us 
legends  full  of  wild  grace,  and  of 
innate,  as  distinguished  from  con- 
ventional, refinement.  They  tell 
their  tales  as  simply  as  their  mea- 
sure of  power  permits,  and  escape 
the  now  too  common  error  of  mak- 
ing characters  drawn  from  anti- 
quity mere  embodiments  of  modem 


thought  and  views  of  life,  either 
veiled  by  a  diction  bristling  with 
archaisms  or  enveloped  by  a  smooth 
and  subtle  music  in  their  rhythm. 
Piercing  to  the  true  significance 
of  the  moral  that  reaUy  underlies 
these  legends,  Ferguson  draws 
forth  the  genuine  worth  that  lies 
at  the  core  of  the  story;  and  by 
his  treatment  of  it,  making  its 
manifestation  his  first  object,  he 
attains  a  freshness  beyond  that  of 
many  modem  writers,  while  he 
gains  a  unity  in  his  work  which 
earlier  bards  failed  to  achieve. 
The  cycle  of    legends   connected 


^  Lays  of  the  Western  Gael,  p.  217. 
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with  the  history  of  Conor  mac 
Kessa,  and  the  collateral  branches 
of  this  mythus,  telling  the  fate  of 
the  sons  of  IJsnach,  forms  one 
group  of  Irish  tales  wrought  into 
English  verse  by  Samuel  Eei^son. 
And  if  we  would  study  these  poems 
with  regard  to  their  mutual  de- 
pendence and  illustration  of  one 
another,  so  as  to  obtain  their  rela- 
tive beskrings,  we  should  take  them 
in  the  following  order : — 

1.  The  Abdication  of  Fergus  mac 

Roy. 

2.  The  Twins  of  Macha. 

3.  The  Naming  of  Cuchullin. 

4.  Mesgedra. 

5.  Deirdre. 

6.  The  Tain  Quest. 

7.  Conary. 

8.  Healing  of  Conall  Camach. 

Although  Sir  Samuel,  when  he 
desires  that  the  poems  of  this  series, 
called  by  him  the  Conorian  cycle, 
should  be  read  in  the  order  here 
indicated,  by  which  Oonor  becomes 
the  central  figure— yet  it  seems 
as  though  he  himself  had  hardly 
realised  how  great  the  interest  of 
the  story  of  King  Conor  mac  Nessa 
would  become  if  he  worked  out 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  tyrant's 
career  as  fully  as  he  did  the  open- 
ing ones,  and  kept  the  figure  of 
the  king  in  clear  and  bold  relief 
against  a  background  filled  with  in- 
cidents of  mingled  horror  and  ten- 
der pathos.  By  thus  continuing  to 
make  the  form  of  Conor  the  centre 
of  a  tragedy  in  which  the  actors 
are  subordinated  to  the  progress 
of  a  great  catastrophe  that  sweeps 
them  on  in  its  fatal  course,  we 
may  be  reminded  of  the  conception 
of  the  old  Greek  dramas,  where 
one  guilty  deed  of  tyranny  or  pro- 
fanity is  followed  by  a  long  train 
of  disaster,  and  where  punishment 
descends  like  an  heirloom  of  misery 
upon  the  children.      Such  is  the 


destiny  of  the  house  of  Conor  mac 
Kessa,  involving  the  noble  Deirdre 
and  the  Bed  Branch  knights  in 
its  fall ;  and  the  tragic  tale  remains 
for  some  future  poet  to  weave  into 
a  drama,  showing  to  what  degree 
the  old  Qreek  ideas  of  the  awful 
vengeance  ensuing  upon  neglect  of 
divine  oracles,  ideas  of  Nemesis 
passing  into  retribution,  had  pene- 
trated into  the  West. 

We  behold  Conor  first  in  all  his 
youthful  beauty,  and  watch  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  his  char- 
acter from  the  time  when  Fergus 
wooed  his  mother  Kessa  to  be  his 
wife,  and  won  her  upon  the  terms 
that  her  boy  Conor  should  sit  at  his 
right  hand  at  the  council  board. 

"  Conor,"  writes  Judge  CHagan,  in 
hia  analysis  of  the  first  of  the  poems,^ 
'*  thoughtful,  ambitious,  cool,  self- 
centred,  poeeessed  the  qualities  in 
which  Fergus  was  wanting.  And 
so  it  chanced  that  one  day  at  coun- 
cil there  arose  a  litigated  Question, 
weighty  and  involved,  in  which  the 
decision  upon  the  right  and  the  wrong 
demanded  the  most  minute  and  pa- 
tient attention  to  the  details,  and  the 
clearest  judgment  as  to  the  arguments. 
The  dreamy  Fergus  felt  that  the  case 
had  escaped  him,  and  that  to  make  a 
decision  was  impossible.  So  scoruing 
an  affectation  of  knowing  what  he  did 
not  know,  he  turned  to  Conor  and 
said,  *  Boy  judge,  do  thou  decide.*  * 

"  Conor,  with  unaltered  mien, 
In  a  clear  sweet  voice  serene. 
Took  in  hand  the  tangled  skein, 
And  began  to  make  it  plain. 

As  a  sheep-dog  sorts  his  cattle, 
As  a  king  arrays  his  battle. 
So,  the  facts  on  either  side 
He  did  marshal  and  divide. 


As  a  charging  cohort  goes 
Through  and  over  scattered  foes, 
So,  from  point  to  point,  he  brought 
Onward  still  the  weight  of  thought, 


^  See  the  Irish  Monthly,  vol.  xii.  p.  384. 
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Through  all  error  and  confusion, 
Till  he  set  the  clear  conclusion 
Standing  like  a  king  alone, 
All  things  adverse  overthrown."  * 

And  80  donor  mac  Kessa  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  Fergus  mac  Boy, 
and  reigned  over  Ulster — at  first 
proving  himself  a  wise  and  vigi- 
lant, resolute  and  cunning  admin- 
istrator of  his  realm,  but  in  time 
degenerating  into  a  character  of 
utmost  cruelty  and  treachery.  In 
contrast  to  this  fierce  tyrant,  we 
have  the  exquisite  presence  of 
the  seer's  daughter  Deirdre.^  Cas- 
sandra-like, herself  gifted  with 
some  of  her  father's  prescience,  we 
follow  her  delightedly  from  the 
moment,  in  her  first  infant  love- 
liness, when  Banshee  and  Druid 
foretell  her  fatal  share  in  the  im- 
pending doom  of  the  house  of  Oonor, 
through  her  maidenhood,  passed 
as  a  prisoner  in  an  island  fort,  to 
the  moment  when  the  noble  Bed 
Branch  Knight  Naisi  wooed  her, 
and  freed  her  from  the  power  of 
the  wicked  king.  The  lovers  fly 
to  Scotland,  hiding  by  the  shores 
of  Loch  Etive,  with  the  sons  of 
XJsnach  for  their  companions. 
"Here,"  says  the  writer  already 
quoted,  "  the  character  of  Deirdre 
shines  forth  with  singular  beauty. 
All  the  romance  of  nature  which 
she  had  hived  and  secreted  in  her 
insular  seclusion  was  poured  forth 


n 


without  stint  upon  her  husband. 
He  learns  to  say — 

**  Love  makes  the  woman's  life 
Within  doors  and  without." 


And  she — 

"  Were  the  world 
Peopled  by  bat  us  two,  I  were  content. 


*> 


But  she  was  gifted  with  an  intel- 
lectual discernment  far  beyond 
that  of  Kaisi — ^with  that  feminine 
insight  which  penetrates  the  real 
designs  of  men;  and  she  is  pre- 
scient of  coming  danger.  The 
return  of  the  exiled  sons  of  TJsnach 
is  required  by  the  chiefs  of  Ulster, 
and  their  king  (Conor)  treacher- 
ously gives  the  credulous  Fei^gns, 
son  of  Boy,  his  word  that  i£  he 
will  go  forth  to  seek  the  fugitives, 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  return 
free  and  unscathed  to  their  in- 
heritance. Fergus  finds  Deirdre, 
Kaisi,  and  their  brethren,  surpris- 
ing them  in  the  midst  of  Uieir 
tranquil  life  amid  the  Highland 
lochs  and  glens.  Naisi,  wearied 
of  his  life  of  inaction,  gladly  agrees 
to  return  to  Ireland  under  the  safe- 
conduct  of  Fergus.  Deirdre  ac- 
companies him,  her  mind  filled 
with  foreboding  of  sorrow.  On 
the  voyage  she  takes  her  harp,  and 
as  her  nurse  undoes  the  fastenings 
of  her  hair,  and  her  long  tresses 
mingle  with  the  wind,  she  sings — 


"  Harp,  take  my  bosom's  burthen  on  thy  string, 
And,  turning  it  to  sad,  sweet  melody. 
Waste  and  disperse  it  on  the  careless  air. 

Air,  take  the  harp-string's  burthen  on  thy  breast, 
And,  softly  thrilling  soulward  through  the  sense. 
Bring  my  love's  he^  again  in  tune  with  mine. 

Blest  were  the  hours  when,  heart  in  tune  with  heart. 
My  love  and  I  desired  no  happier  home 
Than  Etive's  airy  glades  and  lonely  shore. 

Alba,  fai*ewell !    Farewell,  fair  Etive  bank  ! 
Sun  kiss  thee  ;  moon  caress  thee  ;  dewy  stars 
Befresh  thee  long,  dear  scene  of  quiet  days  ! " 


*  Lays  of  the  Western  Gael,  p.  27. 
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We  follow  the  fair  mourning 
woman  and  her  companions,  as, 
like  a  long  flight  of  wild  birds, 
they  cross  the  ocean,  only  to  fall 
blindly  into  the  trap  laid  for  them 
by  the  wily  Conor.  Besieged  in 
the  house  given  for  their  shelter, 
the  palace  of  the  Red  Branch  at 
Emania,  by  the  mercenary  bands 
of  Conor,  Naisi  and  the  sons  of 
XJsnach  resolve  to  shelter  Deirdre 
behind  their  shields,  and  cut  their 
way  to  some  place  of  safety.  "  But 
Deirdre  cherished  no  illusions. 
She  saw  too  clearly  the  end  which 
she  had  from  the  first  foreboded, 
and  she  prepared  a  cup  for  her 
own  drinking.  The  valorous  on- 
set of  the  three  was  vain  against 
overwhelming  numbers,  and  their 
corpses  were  carried  in  and  laid 
on  the  floor  of  the  Red  Branch 
house.  Deirdre,  before  quaffing 
the  poisoned  cup,  poured  forth  her 
fond  lament,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  verses  : — 

"  The  lions  of  the  hill  are  gone, 
And  I  am  left  alone — alone  ; 
Dig  the  grave  both  wide  and  deep, 
For  I  am  sick,  and  fain  would  sleep. 

The  falcons  of  the  wood  are  flown. 
And  I  am  left  alone — alone  ; 
Dig  the  grave  both  deep  and  wide, 
And  let  us  slumber  side  by  side. 

The  dragons  of  the  rock  are  sleeping, — 
Sleep  that  wakes  not  for  our  weeping  ; 
Dig  the  grave,  and  make  it  ready, 
Lay  me  on  my  true  love's  body. 


Oh,  to  hear  my  true  love  singing ! 
Sweet  as  sounds  of  trumpets  ringing ; 
Like  the  sway  of  ocean  swelling, 
Rolled  his  deep  voice  round  our  dwell- 
ing. 

Oh,  to  hear  the  echoes  pealing 
Round  our  green  and  fairy  sheeling  I 
When  the  three  with  soaring  chorus 
Made  the  skylark  silent  o'er  us. 

Echo  now,  sleep,  mom  and  even — 
Lark  ^one  encoant  the  heaven ; 


Ardan's  lips  are  scant  of  breath, 
Naisi's  tongue  is  cold  in  death. 

Stag,  exult  on  glen  and  mountain — 
Salmon,  leap  from  loch  to  f oimtain — 
Heron,  in  the  free  air  warm  ye, — 
Usnach's  sons  no  moro  will  hann  ye.'' 


The  poems  of  <^  The  Naming  of 
OuchulUn  "  and  of  "  Conary  "  may 
be  cited  as  among  the  finest  in  this 
cycle,  as  well  as  the  most  original. 
Ouchullin  was  the  greatest  of  Cel- 
tic legendary  heroes.  His  original 
name  was  Setanta ;  but  the  poem 
tells  how  it  was  changed  in  early 
boyhood.  Having  killed  the  ar- 
mourer Cullane's  favourite  wolf- 
hound, the  boy,  in  his  sorrow  for 
the  pain  his  rash  act  caused,  ofiers 
to  take  the  place  of  the  dog  he 
has  slain,  and  be  henceforth  the 
armourer's  hound  and  friend.  The 
lament  of  the  old  servant  for  his 
dog  is  most  touching : — 

'*  For  thou  hast  slain  my  servant  and 
my  friend, 

The  hound  I  loved,  that,  fierce,  in- 
tractable 

To  all  men  else,  was  ever  mild  to  me. 

He  knew  me ;  and  he  knew  my  ut- 
tered words. 

All  my  commandments,  as  a  man 
mi^ht  know ; 

Moro  than  a  man,  he  knew  my  looks 
and  tones. 

And  turns  of  gesture,  and  discerned 
mv  mind, 

Unspoken,  if  in  grief  or  if  in  joy. 

He  was  my  pride,  my  strength,  my 
company, — 

For  I  am  childless  ;  and  that  hand  of 
thine. 

Has  left  an  old  man  lonely  in  the 
world." 

"  Conary,"  though  drawn  di- 
rectly from  the  earliest  Irish  ro- 
mance, is,  nevertheless,  not  trans- 
lation, but  an  ancient  story  passed 
through  ^he  refining  fire  of  a  poet's 
imagination,  yet  losing  nothing  of 
its  first  wild  freshness  and  vigour. 
The  agents  of  divine  retribution  in 
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held  there  spellbound.  When  at 
the  king's  command  these  &irj 
pipers  sound  the  charge, — 


this  tale  are  three  red-capped  fairy 
men,  at  the  sound  of  whose  magic 
music  the  warriors  are  beguiled 
from  their  posts  into  the  forest  and 

"  At  once — 
It  seemed  as  earth  and  sky  were  sound  alone, 
And  every  sound  a  maddening  battle-call, — 
So  spread  desire  of  fight  through  breast  and  brain. 
And  every  arm  to  feat  of  coml^t  strung. 
Forth  went  the  sallying  hosts :  the  host  within 
Heard  the  enlarging  tumult  from  their  doors 
Boll  outward ;  and  the  clash  and  clamour  heard 
Of  falling  foes  before ;  and,  over  it. 
The  yelling  pibroch ;  but,  anon,  the  din 
Grew  distant  and  more  distant ;  and  they  heard 
Instead,  at  every  door  new  onset  loud, 
Andcryof  *Fire!'  <  Bring  fire  I '"  i 


Fine  as  each  poem  in  this 
Oonorian  series  is,  yet  we  hold 
that  <  Oongal,' 2  published  in  1872, 
is  the  best  and  greatest  work 
that  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  has  left 
us.  It  is  an  Irish  epic  founded 
on  an  ancient  tale  of  the  battle  of 
Moyrath,  fought  a.d.  637,  in  itself 
a  story  suitable  for  epic  purposes, 
since  it  embodies  not  only  the  one 
historic  occurrence,  but  also  the 
strife  of  races  and  religions — the 
struggle  of  the  native  against  for- 
eign auxiliary  forces,  the  final  strug- 
gle between  paganism  and  Ohris- 
tianity.  The  wrathful  Oongal,  like 
Achilles,  brings  untold  woe  upon  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  avenge  a  pri- 
vate wrong;  and  the  pivot  on  which 
the  tale  revolves,  is  the  judgment 
on  one  who  invoked  foreign  aid 
to  assist  him  in  his  vengeance. 
Wounded  pride  and  jealous  rage 
drive  him  to  forget  all  softer  ties, 
and  war  becomes  the  purpose  of 
his  life.  Neither  pagan  nor  Chris- 
tian, he  listens  to  the  heathen 
bards,  whose  ready  tool  he  becomes, 
merely  because  his  foemanDomnall, 
King  of  Ireland,  is  a  Christian; 
and  thus  unwittingly  he  finds  him- 
self champion  of  the  cause  of  an 
expiring  religion  with  which  he  has 
no  real  sympathy.     Domnall  has 


deceived  Congal   and   broken   his 
pact:    the    realms    of   Ulster    he 
should  have  restored  to  him,  their 
rightful    heir,    are    treacherously 
withheld.     This  is  the  theme  of 
the  pagan  bard  Ardan,  on  hearing 
whose  song  the  heart  of  Congal 
is  stirred,  and  all  his  hidden  im- 
pulses   of  ambition   and    revenge 
are  aroused.     He  nevertheless  pre- 
serves his  control,  till,  stung  by  a 
fancied  insult  in  the  banqnet-hall 
of  Domnall,  which  served  as  spark 
to  his  long-smouldering  flame,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  turning  on 
the    king,  in  burning  words    he 
accuses   him  of  having  formed  a 
matured    design   to   degrade    and 
to  dishonour  him  in  the  sight  of 
the   princes   of    Erin.      He  th^i 
casts  defiance  to  King  Domnall, 
and  calls  upon  his  train  to  follow 
him   forth   from   that  ungracious 
hall.    He  next  encounters  Kellach, 
the  sworn  enemy  of  Domnall,  be- 
neath whose  shelter  the  deposed 
bards  of  heathen  times  still  linger. 
How  grand  is  the  picture  in  the 
following  lines  of  the  gloom  that 
filled   the  dark   mountain  valley, 
haunted  by  the  forms  of  the  ban- 
ished pagan   bards  who   found   a 
sanctuary  there ! — 


1  Poems,  1880,  p.  61. 
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"  Far  on  the  steep  gap's  further  side,  a  rugged  tract  they  found, 
With  barren  breasts  of  murky  hills  and  crags  encompassed  round  : 
A  hollow  sound  of  blustering  winds  was  from  the  margin  sent, 
A  river  down  the  middle  space  with  mighty  tumult  went ; 
And  still,  as  further  on  they  fared,  the  torrent  swifter  flowed. 
And  mightier  and  murkier  still  the  circling  mountains  showed ; 
A  dreadful  desert  as  it  seemed :  till  Congai  was  aware 
Of  divers  goodly-visaged  men  and  youths  resorting  there. 
Some  by  the  flood-side  lonely  walked ;  and  other  some  were  seen 
Who  rapt  apart  in  silent  thought  paced  each  his  several  green ; 
And  stretched  in  dell  and  dark  ravine  were  some  that  lay  supine, 
And  some  in  posture  prone  that  lay,  and  conned  the  written  line." 


Kellach  whets  the  anger  of  Oongal, 
and  promises  him  the  aid  of  his 
seven  sons ;  nevertheless,  he  allows 
Oongal  is  too  weak  to  enter  on  the 
war  without  foreign  help,  and  so 
advises  him  to  appeal  to  Scotland 
for  allies.     Oongal,  ere  he  departs, 


seeks  his  betrothed  to  bid  her  fare- 
well In  the  following  scene  of 
tender  pastoral  beauty,  we  read 
how  the  Irish  chieftain's  daughter 
is  found  by  her  lover  outside  the 
fort  (p.  38)  :— 


**  The  Princess  with  her  women- train  without  the  fort  he  found, 
Beside  a  limpid  running  stream,  upon  the  primrose  ground. 
In  two  ranks  seated  opposite,  with  soft  alternate  stroke 
Of  bare,  white,  counter-thrusting  feet,  fulling  a  splendid  cloak 
Fresh  from  the  loom  :  incessant  rolled  athw^  the  fluted  board 
The  thick  web  fretted,  while  two  maids,  with  arms  uplifted,  poured 
Pure  water  on  it  diligently ;  and  to  their  moving  feet 
In  answerinj^  verse  they  sang  a  chaunt  of  cadence  clear  and  sweet. 
Princess  Lannda  stood  oeside ;  her  feet  in  dainty  shoes 
Laced  softly ;  and  her  graceful  limbs  in  robes  of  radiant  hues 
Olad  delicately,  keeping  the.  time." 


In  few  words  Oongal  told  her 
all, — how  he  was  impelled  to  go 
forth  to  war,  how  indefinite  the 
delay  of  their  nuptials.  The  part- 
ing over,  he  sails  for  Scotland, 
thence  to  Britain,  and  finding 
auxiliaries  also  in  the  kings  of  the 
lands  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons, 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  he  returns 
with  his  collected  host  to  Erin.  But 
from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  on 
land  one  omen  more  terrible  than 
another  confronts  them.  Spirits 
of  heaven  and  hell  conspire  against 
him,  and  the  poet's  imagination  has 
full  play  in  the  weird  visions  and 
spectral  apparitions  that  attend 
the  doomed  warrior  on  his  march 
through  a  land  of  mists  and  cloud- 


capped  mountains.  First  (p.  55) 
his  ear  is  met  by  the  hollow  fall  of 
giant  footsteps  along  the  mountain- 
side, and  the  continuous  sound 
still  echoes  through  the  night,  till 
through  the  white  mists  breaks  the 
vision  of  the  angiy  Sea-god  Manan- 
nan  MacLir,  with  his  heavy  tramp, 
like  one  who  walks  alone  brooding 
on  some  cruel  wrong.  Next,  he 
beholds  a  hag  in  the  middle  of  a 
mountain -ford,  laving  the  bloody 
corpses,  severed  limbs,  and  ghastly 
heads  of  some  butchered  army,  hiis 
own  fair  soldiers,  as  she  tells  the 
king,  lifting  the  semblance  of  his 
own  head  above  the  water.  Then 
the  heavenly  powers  oppose  his 
march, — 


"  Till  on  a  car  afar  were  seen,  by  two  swift  coursers  drawn, 
Herself,  lofinda,  and  her  nurse,  advancing  through  the  dawn. 
Swift  they  approached  :  the  ruddy  blaze  of  sunrise  round  them  spread 
Seemed  with  a  diadem  of  rays  to  crown  each  radiant  head." 
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As  he  springs  forward  to  meet  hallowed  project.  He  will  not 
her,  she  tells  him  she  comes  with  a  Usten  to  her  warnings,  and  to  re- 
message  from  the  holy  Brigid  to  velatlons  that  to  him  are  bat 
implore  him  to  desist  from  his  un-  "  visions  of  a  feverish  night." 

"  *  Congal,'  the  Princess  pale  replied  ;  *  No  bridal  pomp  for  me 
Is  destined,  if  thou  hearkenest  not  to  Brigid's  embassy, 
Save  haply  such  a  bridal  pomp  as,  entering  Brigid's  cell, 
A  handmaiden  of  Christ  may  nope.' 

Said  he,  *  The  powers  of  hell 
Have  sought  to  turn  me,  and  have  failed ;  and  though  in  thee  I  find 
My  only  heaven,  yet  neither  thou  shalt  bend  my  steadfast  mind.' 

'  Ah  me  ! '  she  cried.    ^  What  fate  is  mine  1    The  daughter  of  a  king 
Wooed  by  a  king,  and  well  content  to  wear  the  marriage  ring ; 
Who  never  knew  the  childish  want  not  granted,  nor  desire 
Of  maiden  bosom,  but  good  saints  and  angels  would  conspire 
To  bring  the  innocent  wish  to  pass ;  who  with  the  streams  and  flowers. 
So  happy  was  I,  turned  to  joy  the  very  passing  hours. 
From  flowery  earth  and  fragrant  air,  and  all  sweet  sounds  and  sights 
Filling  my  heart,  from  mom  to  eve,  with  fresh  and  pure  delights, — 
Just  when,  in  bloom  of  life,  I  said,  this  world  is  wondrous  fair. 
Now  in  one  hour  see  nothing  left  to  live  for,  but  despair.* " 


Then  the  nurse  turns  the  horses' 
heads,  and  as  the  chariot-wheels 
round,  the  aged  woman's  aspect 
changes  awfully,  and  the  saint 
stood  plain  revealed,  while  steeds 
and  car  glow  with  white  flame 
from  the  nimbus  that  surrounds 
her. 

Princess  Lafinda  is  now  a  nun 
in  the  convent  on  Slieve  GuUion, 
and  Congal,  pursuing  his  headlong 
course,    plunges    into    the    fatal 


battle.  One  by  one  his  followers 
are  mown  down  or  swept  away 
before  the  awful  forms  of  the  pre- 
ternatural agents  that  have  sided 
with  his  foes.  Congal  remains  the 
last  and  greatest  hero  in  the  field. 
We  see  him  in  his  final  combat; 
he  falls  before  the  champion  Conal 
of  Sil  Setna,  whose  onslaught  is 
pictured  by  a  simile  magnificent 
both  in  conception  and  expression 
(p.  115)  :— 


"  And  one  n'eat  heave  he  gave 
Of  his  whole  heroic  body,  as  the  sea  upheaves  a  wave, 
A  long  strong-rising  wave  of  nine,  that  from  the  wallowing  floor 
Of  ocean,  when  a  storm  has  ceased,  nigh  to  some  beachy  shore. 
Shows  with  a  sudden  black-piled  bulk,  and  swallowing  in  its  sweep 
Accumulated  water-heap  from  all  the  hollowed  deep. 
Soars,  foams,  o*erhangs  its  glassy  gulfs ;  then,  stooping  with  a  roar 
Immeasurable  of  sea-cascades,  stuns  all  the  sounding  shore  : 
With  such  a  heave  great  Conal  rose,  rushed  onwfud,  overhung 
His  down-bent  foe,  and  to  the  earth  the  King  of  Ulster  flung." 

Finally,  the  hero  receives  his  death-    to  the  ground : — 
wound  in  the  side ;  he  falls  (p.  132) 

"  And  with  a  swooping  wing, 
Sudden  and  black,  the  storm  came  down  ;  with  scourge  of  hissing  hail. 
It  lashed  the  blinded,  stumbling  hosts  :  a  shrill  loud- whistling  wail 
And  thunderous  clamours  filled  the  sky,  it  seemed  with  such  a  sound 
As  though  to  giant  herdsman's  call  there  barked  a  giant  hound 
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Within  the  cloud  above  their  heads  ;  and  loud  rebounding  strokes 
They  also  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear,  and  claps  of  flapping  cloaks 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  cloud  :  so  deemed  they ;  but  anon 
The  storm  rolled  northward ;  and  the  hosts  perceived  the  king  was  gone." 


Swooning  in  anguish  and  despair, 
and  wrapped  in  darkness  as  in  a 
whirlwind,  Oongal  is  borne  away. 
The  bard  Ardan  has  caught  him  in 
his  car,  and  the  steeds  have  borne 
him  back  to  his  native  vales  of 
Antrim.  Standing  hard  by  is  the 
holy  oratory  where  Lafinda  daily 
kneels  in  prayer  for  him.  Awaken- 
ing from  his  swoon,  his  first  cry  is 
that  of  rage  and  shame,  that  he 
should  thus  return  home,  his  name 
a  byword  of  reproach.  But  when 
he  calls  to  Ardan  to  take  him  back 
again,  the  bard  replies  his  steeds 
are  dead,  his  work  is  done.  Mean- 
while 

"  A  voice,  that  seems  to  cry 
Make  way,  make  straight  another  way, 
is  filling  earth  and  sky." 

The  dark  spirit  passes  from  Oon- 
gal's  soul.  He  looks  into  his  own 
erring  past ; — 

*'  Tears  sent  from  whence  the  thought  had 
come, — let  faith  divine  their  source," 

come  to  his  relief,  and  lifting  his 
chastened  gaze  across  the  daisied 
lawn,  he  is  aware  of  the  approach 
of  a  veiled  nun,  whose  peerless 
gesture  and  indelible  grace  he  could 
not  mistake. 

"  She,  when  she  saw  the  wounded  man 

was  Congal,  stood  and  prayed 
A  little  space,  and  trembled  much : 

then  came,  and  meekly  said, 
'  Sir,  thou  art  wounded  ;  and  I  come 

from  Brigid's  cell  hard  by 
To  tend  thy  wants,  if  thou  wilt  brook 

a  sister^s  charity.' " 

Our  readers  must  turn  to  the  clos- 
ing stanzas  of  this  noble  poem,  if 
they  would  learn  all  it  has  power 
to  teach  of  sacred  influences  work- 
ing man's  redemption. 


When  all  ds  said,  it  may  perhaps 
appear  that  the  quality  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  poetic  genius  of 
Samuel  Ferguson  from  that  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries  is  simplicity 
— his  sympathy  with  pastoral  life 
and  love  of  rural  scenery.  Whether 
princess  of  high  degree  or  peasant 
maiden  of  modest  worth,  his  hero- 
ines are  true  studies  from  nature — 
no  affectation  in  one,  no  drawing- 
room  sentiment  in  the  other.  Not 
only  in  the  exquisite  picture  of 
Lafinda,  already  quoted,  but  in 
that  of  Oscar's  loved  Aideen,  this 
healthful  sentiment  pervades  his 
work  like  the  odour  of  new  milk 
or  fresh-mown  hay.  Thus,  in  the 
opening  verses  of  the  poem,  we 
stand  beside  her  lover,  watching 
her — 

"  When  duteous  in  the  lowly  vale. 
Unconscious  of  my  Oscar's  gaze. 
She  filled  the  fragrant  pail. 
And  duteous  from  the  running  brook, 
Drew  water  for  the  bath ;  nor  deemed 
A  king  did  on  her  labour  look, 
And  she  a  fairy  seemed." 

So  also  with  Anna  Grace,  as  she 
lays  the  rock  and  weary  wheel 
aside,  that  she  may  join  the  merry 
maidens  in  their  dance  around 
the  fairy  thorn;  or  the  blushing 
grace  of  Mary  of  Loch  Dan,  as 
with  wonted  hospitable  zeal 

'^  She  brought  us  in  a  beechen  bowl 
Sweet  milk  that  smacked  of  mountain 
thyme." 

And  the  picture  of  her  face  when, 
hearing  the  traveller's  kindly 
words, — 

'^  She  stooped,  she  blushed,  she  fixed 
her  wheel. 
'Tis   all   in   vain  —  she   can't  but 
smile  1 
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Just  like  sweet  April's  dawn  appears 

Her  modest  face — I  see  it  yet-— 
And  though  I  lived  a  hundred  years, 

Methinks  I  never  could  foi^t 
The  pleasure  that,  despite  her  heart, 

FiDs  all  her  downcast  eyes  with 
light. 
The  lips  reluctantly  apart, 

The  white   teetii   struggling    into 
sight, 


The  dimples  eddying  o'er  her  cheek — 
The    rosy    cheek    that    won't    be 
still!" 

We  seem  to  have  lived  and 
dreamed  away  our  days  in  Willj 
Gilliland's  country,  so  vividly  is 
the  picture  brought  before  us  in 
such  verses  as  the  following : — 


"  It  was  a  summer  evening,  and  mellowing  and  still ; 
Glenwhirry  to  the  setting  sun  lay  bare  trom  hUl  to  hill ; 
For  all  that  valley  pastoral  held  neither  house  nor  tree, 
But  spread  abroad  and  open  all,  a  full  fair  sight  to  see  ; 
From  Slemish  foot  to  CoUon  top  lav  one  unbroken  ffreen, 
Save  where  in  many  a  silver  coil  the  river  glanced  between. 

And  on  the  river's  grassy  bank,  even  from  the  morning  grey, 
He  at  the  angler's  pleasant  sport  had  spent  the  sunmier  day. 
Ah  !  manv  a  time  and  oft  I've  spent  the  summer  day  from  dawn. 
And  wondered,  when  the  sunset  came^  where  time  and  care  had  gone. 
Along  the  reaches  curling  fresh  the  wmipling  pools  and  streama. 
Where  he  that  day  his  cares  forgot  in  those  delightful  dreams. 

His  blithe  work  done,  upon  a  bank  the  outlaw  rested  now. 

And  laid  the  basket  from  his  back,  the  bonnet  from  his  brow ; 

And  there,  lus  hand  upon  the  Book,  his  knee  upon  the  sod. 

He  filled  Uie  lonely  valley  with  the  gladsome  word  of  Ood, 

And  for  a  persecuted  Kirk,  and  for  ner  martyrs  dear. 

And  against  a  godless  Church  and  King  he  spoke  up  loud  and  dear." 


Little  wonder  is  it  that  he  paints 
this  scene  from  "Slemish  foot  to 
Oollon  top"  with  such  a  loving 
finger.  This  was  the  scene  of  his 
own  childhood  and  boyhood,  where 
the  pure,  strong  spirit  was  nour- 


ished that  gave  us  "  The  Forging 
of  the  Anchor"  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  In  after -years  the 
country  surrounding  Dublin  Bay 
is  touched  with  like  fidelity : — 


"  Delicious  Liffey !  from  thy  bosoming  hills 

What  man  who  sees  thee  issuing  strong  and  pure. 
But  with  some  wistful,  fresh  emotion  fills. 
Akin  to  Nature's  own  clear  temperature  ? 


The  heath,  the  fern,  the  honey-fragrant  furze 
Carpet  thy  cradling  steeps :  thy  middle  flow 

Laves  lawn  and  oak-wood :  o'er  thy  downws^  course 
Laburnums  nod  and  terraced  roses  blow. 


Not  all  inglorious  in  thy  elder  day 

Art  thou,  Moy  Liffey ;  and  the  loving  mind 
Micht  round  thy  borders  many  a  gracious  lay 

And  many  a  tale  not  unheroic,  find. 
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For  others,  these.     I,  from  the  twilight  waste 
Where  paJe  Tradition  sits  by  Memory's  grave, 

Gather  this  wreath,  and,  ere  the  nightfall,  haste 
To  fling  my  votive  garland  on  thy  wave. 

Wave,  waft  it  softly :  and  when  lovers  stray 
At  summer  eve  by  stream  and  dimpling  pool, 

Gather  thy  murmurs  into  voice  and  say, 
With  liquid  utterance  passionate  and  full : 

Scorn  not,  sweet  maiden,  scorn  not^  vigorous  youth, 
The  lay,  though  breathing  of  an  Iri^  home. 

That  tells  of  woman-love  and  warrior-ruth. 
And  old  expectancy  of  Christ  to  come." 
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Still  dearer  to  our  poet  than  the 
river-banks  was  the  scenery  of  the 
bold  headland  of  Howth  —  the 
Ben  Edar  of  early  Ireland.  We 
seem  to  breathe  its  fragrant  air  as 


we  read  these  lines  from  '  Oongal ' 
(p.  145),  where  the  dying  hero  sees 
in  a  vision  a  divine  form  whose 
very  presence  brings  to  him  fore- 
shadowings  of  heaven  : — 


"  No  longer  soiled  with  stain  of  earth,  what  seemed  his  mantle  shone 
Kich  with  innumerable  hues  refulgent,  such  as  one 
Beholds,  and  thankful-hearted  he,  who  casts  abroad  his  gaze 
O'er  some  rich  tillaffe-country-side,  when  mellow  autumn  days 
Gild  all  the  sheafy  f oodf ul  stocks ;  and  broad  before  him  spread, — 
He  looking  landward  from  the  brow  of  some  great  sea-cape's  head. 
Bray  or  Ben  Edar — sees  beneath,  in  silent  pageant  grand, 
Slow  fields  of  sunshine  spread  o'er  fields  of  rich,  corn-bearing  land  ; 
Bed  glebe  and  meadow-margin  green,  commingling  to  the  view 
With  yellow  stubble,  brownmg  woods,  and  upland  tracts  of  blue ; — 
Then,  sated  with  the  pomp  of  fields,  turns,  seaward,  to  the  verge 
Where,  mingling  with  the  murmuring  wash  made  by  the  far-down  surge. 
Comes  up  the  clangorous  song  of  bir(£i  unseen,  that,  low  beneath. 
Poised  off  the  rock,  ply  undenoot ;  and,  'mid  the  blossoming  heath, 
And  mint-sweet  hero  that  loves  the  ledge  rare-aired,  at  ease  reclined 
Surveys  the  wide  pale-heaving  floor  crisped  by  a  curling  wind ; 
With  all  its  shifting,  shadowy  belts,  and  chasing  scopes  of  green, 
Sun-strown,  foam-freckled,  sail-embossed,  and  blackening  squalls  between, 
And  slant,  cerulean-skirted  showers  that  with  a  drowsy  sound. 
Heard  inward,  of  ebullient  waves,  stalk  all  the  horizon  round ; 
And,  haply,  being  a  citizen  just  'scaped  from  some  disease 
That  long  has  hela  him  sick  indoors — now,  in  the  brine-fresh  breeze 
Health-salted,  bathes ;  and  says,  the  while  he  breathes  reviving  bliss, 
*  I  am  not  good  enough,  O  God,  nor  pure  enough  for  this  ! ' " 


In  the  "Welshmen  of  Tirawley," 
and  the  "  Elegy  on  Thomas  Davis," 
the  leader  of  the  Young  Ireland 
party,  we  have  two  of  this  author's 
most  original  and  most  thoroughly 
Irish  poems.  The  barbaric  power 
and  wildness  of  the  first  remind  us 
of  Scott's  Border  ballads ;  and  the 
second,  while  possessing  a  native 
character  as  distinct  as  that  of 
any  old  Irish  or  Scottish  melody, 
still   appeals  to  universal  human 
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sympathy.  The  attitude  of  such 
men  as  Samuel  Ferguson  towards 
Thomas  Davis  and  many  of  his 
party  may  require  explanation  to 
some  minds ;  and  the  previous  his- 
tory of  that  repeal  agitation  against 
which  the  reaction  of  Young  Ire- 
land sprang  should  be  known,  be- 
fore we  can  understand  the  influ- 
ence of  Thomas  Davis  in  his  short 
career.  There  was  nothing  in  this 
movement  which  could  enlist  the 
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higher  intelligences  of  the  country, 
or  prove  that  the  actors  in  it  had 
ever  warmed  to  the  consciousness 
of  a  great  purpose.  Yet  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  hold  that  this 
was  owing  to  any  want  of  true 
patriotism  in  the  country,  or  any 
paralysis  of  intellectual  life. 

Between  the  years  1825  and 
1840,  Irish  society  had  gradually 
awakened  from  a  state  of  collapse 
into  which  it  fell  after  the  Union, 
and  from  which  it  had  scarce 
power  to  emerge  until  a  new 
generation  had  sprung  up.  But 
from  1830  to  1850,  society  in 
Dublin  and  its  University  was 
characterised  by  very  remarkable 
intellectual  activity.  In  1827  Sir 
William  Hamilton  succeeded  to 
the  Chair  of  Astronomy ;  in  1836 
Dr  Lloyd  became  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  when  he  intro- 
duced French  mathematics,  and 
initiated  other  educatiomd  re- 
forms. The  periodic  literature 
and  schools  of  medicine  felt  the 
impulse  of  the  time,  and  the  en- 
ergies of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
in  its  scientific,  literary,  and  archae- 
ological departments,  began  to  re- 
develop. But  the  men  at  the  head 
of  this  renaissance — ^such  men  as 
Hamilton,  M^CuUagh,  Hincks, 
Todd,  Petrie,  and  Frederic  Burton 
— they  who  really  loved  Ireland, 
and  never  ceased  to  labour  for  her 
honour,  and  therefore  for  her  mental 
and  material  progress,  had  no  sym- 
pathy for,  but  rather  a  rooted  an- 
tipathy to,  the  agitation  that  was 
demoralising  their  land,  as  they  be- 
held that  country  sinking  into  the 
degradation  which  systems  of  organ- 
ised deception  were  inducing  on 
the  national  character.  Pretence 
of  devotion  to  a  high  cause  that 
might  yet  be  won  by  meanest 
methods;  the  cant  of  patriotism 
which  covered  the  falsest  self- 
seeking  ;  the  growth  of  a  national 
hypocrisy  which,  if  allowed  to  gain 


power,  must  ultimately  degrade 
and  enslave  the  people  infected 
by  it) — these  were  the  conditions 
of  Irish  politics  at  the  time.  Oan 
we  wonder  that  when  Thomas 
Davis  rose  as  the  leader  of  a 
reaction  against  the  working  of 
such  a  party,  he,  in  his  great 
sincerity,  should  have  won  the 
respect  and  attention  of  such  men 
as  Samuel  Ferguson,  and  even  have 
numbered  many  stanch  Conserva- 
tives among  his  friends  1  Their  re- 
spect, it  is  true,  was  mingled  with 
regret  for  his  attachment  to  an 
impracticable  cause;  yet  no  one  can 
read  the  writings  of  Thomas  Davis 
without  feeling  that  honour,  and 
manliness,  and  honesty  were  fore- 
most in  his  mind  as  the  virtues  he 
would  teach  Young  Ireland.  The 
ardent  friend  of  many  of  the  scien- 
tific and  literary  men  of  Dublin, 
member  of  and  fellow-worker  in 
their  institutions,  he  strove  to  help 
forward  every  project  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  literature  and  arL 
And  unlike  many  so-called  Irish 
^'  Nationalists  "  of  the  present  day, 
whom  to  name  in  the  same  breath 
with  him  is  like  blasphemy,  he 
taught  his  country  to  scorn  foul 
play  and  base  conspiracy,  and  that 
if  they  were  to  fight^  Uiey  should 
fight  like  men  and  soldiers.  Sam- 
uel Ferguson  gladly  gave  his  syia- 
pathy  to  an  enthusiast  so  young 
and  pure;  yet  he  always  hoped 
that  he  would  in  time  perceive  the 
unwise  nature  of  his  political  as- 
pirations, and  in  the  end  separate 
himself  from  projects  which  must 
ultimately  endanger  the  futoze 
condition  of  Irekuid.  He  stimu- 
lated Davis  where  true  patriotism 
finds  ample  scope  in  Ireland,  in  his 
efforts  for  the  moral  elevation  of 
her  people,  and  the  love  of  her 
scenery,  antiquities,  music,  and 
national  genius;  and  he  conse- 
crated his  memory  in  death  by  the 
following  noble  elegiac  stanzas :— 
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THOMAS  DAVIS. 

"  I  walked  through  Ballinderry  in  the  spring-time, 

When  the  bud  was  on  the  tree  ; 
And  I  said,  in  every  fresh-ploughed  field  beholding 

The  sowers  striding  free, 
Scattering  broadcast  forth  the  com  in  golden  plenty. 

On  the  quick  seed-clasping  soil, 
'  Even  such,  this  day,  among  the  fresh-stirred  hearts  of  Erin, 

Thomas  Davis  is  thy  toil ! ' 

I  sat  by  Ballvshannon  in  the  summer, 

And  saw  the  salmon  leap ; 
And  I  said,  as  I  beheld  the  gallant  creatures 

Spring  flittering  from  the  deep. 
Through  the  spray,  and  throu&^h  tne  prone  heaps  striving  onward 

To  the  calm  clear  streams  aoove, 
*  So  seekest  thou  thy  native  founts  of  freedom,  Thomas  Davis, 

In  thy  brightness  of  strength  and  love ! ' 

I  stood  on  Derrybawn  in  the  autumn, 

And  I  heard  the  eagle  call. 
With  a  clangorous  cry  of  wrath  and  lamentation, 

That  filled  the  wide  mountain-hall, 
O'er  the  bare  deserted  place  of  his  plundered  eyrie ; 

And  I  said,  as  he  screamed  and  soared, 
'  So  callest  thou,  thou  wrathful-soaring  Thomas  Davis, 

For  a  nation's  rights  restored ! ' 

And  alas  !  to  think  but  now,  and  thou  art  l3ring. 

Dear  Davis,  dead  at  thy  mother's  knee  ; 
And  I,  no  mother  near,  on  my  own  sick-bed. 

That  face  on  earth  shall  never  see  : 
I  may  lie  and  try  to  feel  that  I  am  not  dreaming, 

I  may  lie  and  try  to  say,  *  Thy  will  be  done ' ; 
But  a  hundred  such  as  I  will  never  comfort  Erin 

For  the  loss  of  the  noble  son  ! 

Young  husbandman  of  Erin's  fruitful  seed-time, 

In  the  fresh  track  of  danger's  plough  1 
Who  will  walk  the  heavy,  toilsome,  perilous  furrow. 

Girt  with  freedom's  seed-sheets  now  ? 
Who  will  banish  with  the  wholesome  crop  of  knowledge 

The  flaunting  weed  and  the  bitter  thorn, 
Now  that  thou  thyself  art  but  a  seed  for  hopeful  planting 

Against  the  resurrection  mom  1 

Young  salmon  of  the  flood-tide  of  Freedom 

That  swells  round  Erin's  shore  ! 
Thou  wilt  leap  against  their  loud  oppressive  torrent 

Of  bigotry  and  hate  no  more  ; — 
Drawn  downward  by  their  prone  material  instinct 

Let  them  thunder  on  their  rocks  and  foam — 
Thou  hast  leapt,  aspiring  soul,  to  founts  beyond  their  raging, 

Where  trouoled  waters  never  come  I 

But  I  grieve  not,  eagle  of  the  empty  eyrie. 
That  thy  wrathful  cry  is  still ; 
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And  that  songs  alone  ofpeaceful  mourners 

Are  hesj^l  to-day  on  Erin's  hill : 
Better  far,  if  brothers'  war  be  destined  for  us 

(God  avert  that  horrid  day,  I  pray  !) 
That  ere  our  hands  be  stained  with  slaughter  fratricidal. 

Thy  warm  hand  should  be  cold  in  clay. 

But  my  trust  is  strong  in  God,  who  made  us  brothers, 

That  He  will  not  suffer  those  right  hands. 
Which  thou  hast  joined  in  holier  rites  than  wedlock. 

To  draw  opposing  brands. 
Oh,  many  a  tuneful  tongue  that  thou  mad'st  vocal 

Would  lie  cold  and  silent  then  I 
And  songless  long  once  more,  should  often- widowed  Erin 

Mourn  the  loss  of  her  brave  young  men. 

Oh,  brave  young  men,  my  love,  my  pride,  and  promise, 

'Tis  on  you  my  hopes  are  set. 
In  manliness,  in  kinaliness,  in  justice, 

To  make  Erin  a  nation  yet ! 
Self-respecting,  self -relying,  self-advancing, 

In  union  or  in  severance,  free  and  strong ; 
And  if  God  grant  this,  then,  under  God,  to  Thomas  Davis 

Let  the  greater  praise  belong  ! " 
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There  are  passages  in  this  poem 
which  come  to  us  now  with  all  the 
power  of  prophecy.  To  the  enthu- 
siast Davis  succeeded  the  fanatic 
Mitchell;  and  the  strong  and  tem- 
perate, who  refused  to  follow  this 
new  voice,  seceded  from  the  ranks 
of  Young  Ireland.  The  purer  in- 
fluences that  governed  the  move- 
ment once,  were  overpowered  by 
the  evil  forces  it  had  first  risen  to 
resist — ^the  forces  of  those  who, 
"  drawn  downward  by  their  prone 
material  instincts,"  have  dragged 
the  cause  into  a  sea  of  mire. 
With  the  efforts  of  such  fanatics 
no  high-souled  and  clear-sighted 
man  could  have  sympathy;  and 
Ireland  must  look  to  poets  of  a 
very  different  stamp  from  Samuel 
Ferguson  if  she  seeks  a  voice  for 
such.  The  wisdom,  the  philosophic 
spirit  that  imbues  his  verse,  has 
never  guided  the  genius  of  Irish 
Nationalism,  nor  has  it  ever  yet 
had  power  of  self-control  and 
noble  submission  to  the  inevitable. 
Bat  there  is  a  strong  enduring 
life,  the  offspring  of  Resignation, 


which,  though  it  has  not  yet  oome 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  may  still 
be  felt  to  permeate  the  writiiigs 
of  some  of  her  teachers  and  her 
poets.  With  Samuel  Ferguson  it 
appears  in  the  broad  and  lofty 
vein  of  thought  that  is  found  at 
the  close  of  such  poems  as  "  The 
Cromlech  on  Howti,"  «  The  Burial 
of  King  Oormac,"  or  the  words 
of  Gonidl  at  the  close  of  Oonary 
(p.  95). 

Whether  in  the  hour  of  strongest 
passion  or  most  graceful  play,  we 
are  conscious  in  the  work  of  this 
master  of  a  temperate  and  wise- 
ly governed  force  beneath,  which, 
like  the  pedal  note  in  an  ancient 
chant,  gives  unity  and  depth  to 
the  changing  melody  above.  Such 
deep  religious  inspiration  fills  hina 
when,  in  his  sonnet  on  the  "  Peni- 
tent at  the  Feet  of  Christ,"  as 
painted  by  Paul  Veronese,  he  de- 
fends that  artist  against  the  objec- 
tion of  such  critics  as  demand 
literal  and  local  fact  in  the  back- 
grounds and  accessories  of  such 
sacred  scenes  : — > 
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Sir  Samuel  Ferguson, 

"  They  err  who  say  thia  long-withdrawing  line 
Of  palace-fronts  Palladian,  this  brocade 
From  looms  of  Genoa,  this  gold-inlaid 
Besplendent  plate  of  Milan,  that  combine 
To  spread  soft  lustre  through  the  grand  design, 
Show  but  in  fond  factitious  masquerade 
The  actual  feast  by  leper  Simon  made 
For  that  ^eat  Guest^  of  old,  in  Palestine. 
Christ  wtdks  amongst  us  still ;  at  liberal  table 
Scorns  not  to  sit :  no  sorrowing  Magdalene 
But  of  those  dear  feet  kindly  gets  her  kiss 
Now,  even  as  then  ;  and  thou,  be  honourable^ 
Who,  by  the  mi^ht  of  thy  majestic  scene, 
Bringest  down  that  age  and  minglest  it  with  this." 
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There  is  something  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  quaint  manner  of 
George  Herbert  in  the  following 
verses,  where  the  poet  —  sincere 
in  his  humble  piety — invokes  the 
aid  of  Thought, — sweet,  pure,  and 
holy: 

THREE  THOUGHTS. 

"  Come  in.  Sweet  Thought^  come  in  ; 

Why  linger  at  the  door  1 
Is  it  because  a  shape  of  sin 

Defiled  the  place  before  1 
Twas  but  a  moment  there  ; 

I  chased  it  soon  away ; 
Behold,  my  breast  is  clean  and  bare — 

Come  in,  Sweet  Thought,  and  stay. 
The  Sweet  Thought  said  me,  *  No  ; 

I  love  not  such  a  room. 
Where  uncouth  inmates  come  and  go. 

And  back,  unbidden,  come. 
I  rather  make  my  cell 

From  ill  resort  secure. 
Where  love  and  lovely  fancies  dwell 

In  bosoms  virgin-pure.* 

Oh,  Pure  Thought,  then  I  said, 

Come  thou,  and  bring  with  thee 
This  dainty  Sweetness,  fancy-bred. 

That  flouts  my  house  and  me. 
No  peevish  pride  hast  thou. 

Nor  tumest  glance  of  scorn 
On  aught  the  laws  of  life  allow 

In  man  of  woman  bom. 
Said  he,  '  No  place  for  us 

Is  here  ;  and,  be  it  known. 
You  dwell  where  ways  are  perilous 

For  them  that  walk  alone  : 
There  needs  the  surer  road. 

The  fresher-sprinkled  floor. 
Else  are  we  not  for  vour  abode  * — 

And  turned  him  from  my  door. 


Then,  in  my  utmost  need, 

Oh,  Holy  Thought,  I  cried. 
Come  thou,  that  cleansest  will  and 
deed, 

And  in  my  breast  abide. 
^  Yea,  sinner,  that  will  I. 

And  presently  begin ; 
And  ere  the  heart  had  heaved  its  sigh, 

The  Guest  Divine  came  in. 
As  in  the  pest-house  ward 

The  prompt  Physician  stands. 
As  in  tne  leaguered  castle-yard 

The  Warden  with  his  bands, 
He  stood,  and  said,  *  My  task 

Is  here,  and  here  my  home  ; 
And  here  am  I,  who  only  ask 

That  I  be  asked  to  come.' 

See  how  in  huddling  flight 

The  ranks  of  darknefis  run. 
Exhale  and  perish  in  the  light 

Streamed  from  the  risen  sun ; 
How,  but  a  drop  infuse 

Within  the  turbid  bowl, 
Of  some  elixir's  virtuous  juice, 

It  straight  makes  clear  the  whole  ; 
So  from  before  his  face 

The  fainting  phantoms  went, 
And,  in  a  freiui  and  sunny  place, 

My  soul  sat  down  content ; 
For — mark  and  understand 

My  ailment  and  my  cure — 
Love  came  and  brought  me,  in  his 
hand, 

The  Sweet  Thought  and  the  Pure.*' 

So  much  for  Sir  Samuel  Fer- 
guson as  a  writer  and  a  patriot. 
Our  loss  is  much  too  recent  to 
write  calmly  of  him  as  a  man. 
Those  who  enjoyed  the  blessing 
of  his  friendship  will  feel  that  all 
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Sir  Sa/mn-el  Ferguson, 
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that  could  be  said  would  seem  but 
trite  and  empty, — ^hey  are  made 
so  poor  by  this  great  loss.  There 
is  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
his  last  days  were  spent  at  Howth 
— a  place  which,  of  all  others,  he 
lovec^  and  where  some  of  his  great- 
est works  were  written.  Here, 
too,  he  was  occupied  in  his  last 
literary  work,  an  admirable  trans- 
lation of  the  Ode  of  Horace,  <<  Mae- 
cenas atavis  "  (Od.,  i.  1).  To  us  it 
is  touching  to  record  that  *  Maga,' 
where  his  poetical  genius  was  first 


recognised,  is  the  mAgA^KinA  to 
which  this  his  latest  contribution 
was  sent.  Up  to  the  last  he  could 
sit  in  the  open  air,  and  from  the  deep 
bay-window  of  his  bedroom  both 
sunrise  and  sunset  could  be  seen. 
The  house  was  on  the  beach,  and 
the  lapping  of  the  tide  upon  the 
sand  was  audible  in  the  stillness 
of  his  chamber.  Faithful  in  death, 
as  he  was  in  life,  his  last  whispered 
words  were,  "  All  is  well.** 

The  following  is  the  translation 
referred  to : — 


MiECENAS  ATAVIS. 


The  closest  packed  of  the  Hora- 
tian  Odes.  Here,  in  the  compass 
of  six-and-thirty  lines  of  twelve 
syllables,  Horace  presents  the  lead- 
ing pursuits  of  the  life  of  his  day 
in  what  would  now  be  called  the 
Turf,  the  Platform,  the  Commer- 
cial Ring,  the  Farm,  Trade,  Idleaae, 
the  Army,  the  Field,  and  in  his  own 
peculiar  traffic  with  the  Muses.  All 
through  there  are  touches  of  char- 
acter and  philosophy  impossible  to 
reproduce  by  net  equivalents,  and 
much  of  the  aroma  of  which  escapes 
in  necessaiy  Anglification.      The 


general  impression  it  leaves  is  that 
human  life  continues  in  the  main 
the  same ;  but  that  the  poetic  fac- 
ulty is  now  more  exercised  in  ex- 
pressing and  less  in  enjoying  itself. 
Scores  of  good  translations  of  the 
Ode  are  in  print.  Any  merit  the 
present  version  can  pretend  to  con- 
sists in  its  conciseness,  being  ex- 
actly of  equal  syllabic  length  with 
— but  neither  the  writer  nor  any 
other  translator  can  say  of  his  work 
that  it  is  in  anything  else  the  exact 
equivalent  of — the  original. 

S.  F. 


MjECEnas  of  the  royal  line. 
Protector  and  sweet  pride  of  mine, 
See,  some  there  be  delight  to  roll 
The  dust  Olympic;  whom  the  goal, 
By  hot  wheels  turned,  and  palmy  crown. 
Raise  to  the  gods  themselves,  who  own 
Earth  and  its  regions.     Other  some. 
If  but  the  fickle  voice  of  Rome 
Oonfer  its  honours  twice  or  thrice. 
Are  blest;  and  he's  in  paradise 
Who  locks  within  his  proper  stores 
The  sweep  of  Lybia's  threshing-floors. 

Him  who  delights  with  his  own  hands 
To  till  the  old  paternal  lands 
You'll  never  tempt,  try  what  you  please 
Of  promises  of  wealth  and  ease, 
To  change  his  homely  ways,  and  choose 
The  anxious  life  that  sailors  use; 
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To  toss  on  plank  of  Cyprus  pine, 
And  plough  the  rough  Myrtoan  brine. 

The  merchant,  housed,  though  much  he  fears 
The  Icarian  billows  by  the  ears, 
With  Afric  blasts,  and  prizes  high 
His  villa's  calm,  yet  by-and-by 
Befits  his  barque,  and  won't  secure 
The  quiet  life  of  living  poor. 

Nor  wants  there  he  who  thinks  no  wrong 
To  quaff  his  Massic  old  and  strong, 
Or  give  a  half  day  or  a  whole 
In  season,  to  refresh  his  soul. 
I^ow  on  a  bank  supinely  laid 
Beneath  the  grateful  greenwood  shade, 
Now  laid  along,  at  ease,  to  dream 
By  well-head  of  a  sacred  stream. 

Many,  the  camp  and  loud  fanfare 
Of  trumpets,  (and  the  stirs  of  war. 
Which  make  the  mothers  heave  the  sigh,) 
Ah  me !  enrapture  mightily. 

The  hunter,  in  the  freezing  air, 
Forgets  the  wife,  though  soft  and  fair. 
Be  it  his  dogs  have  spied  a  doe, 
Or  Marsian  boar,  in  brake  below. 
Has  burst  his  netted  pitfalL 

Me 
A  wreath  from  Learning's  ivy-tree 
Makes  equal  with  the  gods  above ; 
Me  the  cool  gret,  the  silent  grove. 
And  dances  light  of  Nymph  and  Faun, 
Keep  separate  and  far  withdrawn 
From  sordid  crowds  and  wealth's  pursuit^ 
Let  but  Euterpe  fetch  her  flute, 
Nor  Polyhymnia  stint  her  lyre; 
But  rank  me  in  the  sacred  quire 
Of  Lyric  Poets,  and  I  rise 
With  loftier  head,  and  touch  the  skies. 

S.  F. 
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Some  Metnortes  of  a  Border  Manse 
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SOME  MEMORIES  OF  A  BORDER  MANSE  AND  A  BORDER  DISTRICT. 


Sixty  years  since  is  a  far-away 
time  to  look  back  to,  and  under  all 
circumstances  the  contrast  in  the 
individual  between  now  and  then 
must)  in  the  nature  of  things,  have 
a  tinge  of  melancholy.  But  when 
it  is  a  well-seasoned  Londoner  who 
looks  along  the  retrospective  years, 
and  sees  at  the  young  end  of  the 
vista  a  country  home,  and  the 
country  delights  of  his  childhood, 
there  is  a  heightened  pathos  in 
the  contemplation  unknown  by  the 
town-bred  man.  ^'  Like  a  dream," 
say  some  people;  ** Like  another 
world  altogether,"  say  others :  and 
perhaps  the  last  of  these  time-worn 
illustrations  is  nearer  the  feeling 
of  us  all,  as  we  look  back  from  old 
age  to  the  days  of  our  youth.  For 
however  fabulously  remote  the 
<Mong  ago"  may  appear,  its  re- 
membered scenes  and  events  have 
a  vividness  all  their  own,  and 
belong  distinctly  to  real  life  some- 
where, rather  than  to  dreamland. 

A  celebrated  Autocrat  has  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  "  every 
articulate  -  speaking  human  being 
has  in  him  the  stuff  for  one  novel," 
which  may  be  true ;  but  mercifully 
(a  Fiction-famine  not  being  an  im- 
minent calamity),  in  the  majority 
of  cases  there  are  sundry  obstacles 
to  the  inward  stuff  coming  to  fru- 
ition, in  the  shape  of  three  volumes 
octavo.  In  short,  we  have  not  aU 
got  the  scribbling  faculty  properly 
developed.  Although,  however,  this 
dictum  of  Mr  Holmes  may  be  dis- 
regarded in  its  most  alarming  sense, 
some  of  us  non- literary  fellows 
may  be  allowed  to  nourish  a  more 
modest  ambition,  and  to  believe, 
with  the  same  genial  author,  that 
every  person,  not  absolutely  a 
dolt)  who  reaches  say  threescore 
years,  must,  on  looking  back,  have 


memories  of  some  few  old-world 
things — "memories  buried  under 
the  leaves  of  many  summers" — 
which,  if  written  from  the  heart  in 
simple  style,  should  be  of  interest 
to  a  later  generation,  especially  if 
there  be  any  local  colour  in  the 
retrospect. 

Thinking  much  lately  over  long 
bygone  days  in  a  charming  coun- 
try-side, not  over-written  about, 
the  desire  is  strong  upon  me  to 
put  a  few  recollections  of  it  on 
paper;  and  peradventure,  if  I 
carefully  eschew  antiquarian  or 
historical  padding,  except  such  as 
lies  on  the  very  surface,  they  may 
afford  not  unpleasant  reading  for 
an  idle  half-hour. 

There  are  two  things  which  I 
think  we  elderly  people  of  the 
present  day  are  all  agreed  upon: 
we  are  sure  that,  somehow,  we  are 
not  old  in  the  same  way  that  our 
fathers  were ;  and  we  are  still 
more  positively  certain  that  we  did 
not  grow  up  like  mushrooms  in  a 
night)  as  children  unfortunately  do 
nowadays.  This  modem  rapidity 
of  growing  up  is  becoming  really  too 
ridiculous.  Your  friend  now  is  no 
sooner  married  than,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, you  find  he  has  a  great  hulking 
fellow  of  a  son  ready  for  setting  out 
into  the  world ;  or,  you  are  called 
upon  to  choose  a  wedding-present 
for  his  daughter,  who,  to  your 
mind,  takes  one  spring  from  the 
cradle  to  the  altar.  No !  we  were 
very  much  longer  about  it  long  ago. 
Ohildhood  then  lasted  a  tremen- 
dous and  glorious  period  of  time. 
At  least  it  did  at  the  Manse,  where 
we  spent  ages  in  getting  even  into 
our  teens.  And  where,  it  will  be 
asked,  may  this  enchanted  land  be  f 

The  traveller  going  north  by  the 
Midland  or  North-Westem  Rail- 
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way,  shortly  after  leaving  Carlisle, 
branches  away  either  to  the  right 
by  the  Waverley  route,  through 
the  famous  wilds  of  Liddesdale,  or 
to  the  left  by  the  more  prosaic 
Caledonian  line.  But  between  the 
two,  due  north  by  the  old  coach- 
road,  past  Netherby  and  "Canobie 
Lea,"  lies  one  of  the  loveliest  dis- 
tricts in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
rarely  visited  by  tourists.  Less 
well  sung  than  Yarrow  and  Tweed, 
it  is  not  so  widely  known  as  those 
classic  vales,  though  its  natural 
attractions  are  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  theirs. 

Looking  up  this  central  country, 
as  the  Pullman  whisks  past  Bidd- 
ings Junction  towards  the  Liddel, 
a  tall  column  may  be  seen  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  some  eight  miles 
distant.  The  hill  is  Whita,  and 
the  column  thereon  is  in  memory 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  of  Indian 
and  Persian  fame.  It  was  erected 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  I  have 
a  vision  of  the  breezy  hill-top 
(whence  the  native  Bumfoot  of 
the  four  brother  knights  is  almost 
visible)  when  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid,  with  much  local  ceremony, 
by  Sir  James  Graham,  the  minister 
of  the  parish  by  his  side  giving  the 
Church's  benediction. 

To  the  east  of  the  hill  is  Liddes- 
dale, while  at  the  foot  of  its  long 
western  slope,  nestling  amid  wooded 
heights  and  circling  green  hills,  lies 
the  little  capital  of  Eskdale, 

**  Where  three  fine  waters  meet," 

as  a  local  poet  has  it.  From  the 
north  comes  the  Ewes,  from  the 
north-west  the  Esk,  and  from  the 
south-west  the  wan  Wauchope 
water,  each  down  its  own  sweet 
vale.  Ascend  to  the  top  of  any  of 
these  hills,  and  looking  south,  you 
will  see  the  Solway  with  its  wide- 
spreading  sands  glistening  in  the 
sun;  and  if  very  clear,  perhaps 
"merrie"  Carlisle,  or  even  the  Cum- 


berland mountains  in  the  shadowy 
distance.  But  turn  to  any  other 
point  of  the  compass,  and,  except 
the  valley  at  your  feet,  nothing 
but  hill  upon  hill  is  visibla  Far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  they  roll  away 
towards  Ettrick  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Teviotdale  on  the  other,  in  au 
endless  succession  of  fainter  and 
fainter  billows — really  a  wonder- 
ful sight,  and  sometimes,  on  a  quiet 
summer's  evening  when  coloured 
by  the  setting  sun,  inexpressibly 
beautiful. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town  up 
the  western  valley,  on  a  little  ele- 
vated plateau  flanked  by  wooded 
heights,  and  peeping  from  out  its 
birchen  bower,  stands  the  bonnie 
manse  of  Langholm ;  on  one  side, 
under  the  heights,  a  deep  romantic 
dell,  through  which  the  Wauchope 
flows  in  its  secluded  rocky  bed — on 
the  other,  the  highway  which  passes 
the  lilac-embowered  gate.  Surely 
it  must  be  centuries  ago  that  a 
band  of  small  beings  stood  at  that 
'< little  gate"  and  watched  with 
wonder-absorbing  eyes  the  droves 
of  bleating  lambs  going  past  to  the 
"Simmer  Fair,"  the  white  dust 
floating  along  in  the  July  heat; 
for  it  was  always  July  and  always 
hot  in  those  days. 

About  a  mile  higher  up  the 
road  meets  the  ravine  at  its  upper 
end,  the  two  forming  an  acute 
angle,  within  which  is  a  curious 
little  pasture-field  of  mysterious 
reputation.  It  consists  mainly  of 
a  flat-topped  mound,  circled  with 
grand  old  beeches,  and  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  sort  of  fosse, 
the  other  side  dropping  sheer  into 
the  tangled  gorge.  On  the  face  of 
this  steep,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
there  are  traces  of  some  old  founda- 
tion-walls, and  there  certainly  is  a 
cave-like  excavation  known  as  the 
"  Devil's  Hole."  The  field  is  called 
the  "Auld  Waa's,"  and  was  un- 
doubtedly the  site  of  an  ancient 
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castle  (mentioned,  I  fancy,  in  the 
'Lives  of  the  Lindsays'),  which 
tradition  associates  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  who  is  said  to  have 
spent  a  night  there  when  on  some 
warlike  expedition.  The  name  of 
the  neighbouring  hill  of  Worbla'  or 
Warbla',  whence  all  the  English 
border  may  be  surveyed,  is  suffi- 
ciently suggestive  of  those  days  of 
feud  and  foray. 

Midway  between  this  spot  and 
the  manse,  and  also  bordering  on 
the  picturesque  ravine,  is  old 
Wauchope  churchyard,  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Wordsworth's  son- 
nets, written  in  1831,  but  which 
romains  true  to  the  present  day 
in  sentiment  and  description  — 
although,  from  the  requirements  of 
poor  mortality,  the  ground  has  of 
late  years  invaded  a  part  of  the 
"  Auld  Waa's." 

"  Part  fenced  by  man,  part  by  a  rugged 
steep 

That  cnrbs  a  foaming  brook,  &  grave- 
yard lies ; 

The  hare*s  best  couching-place  for  fear- 
less sleep ; 

Which  moonlit  elves,  far  seen  by  credu- 
lous eyes, 

Enter  in  dance.  Of  church,  or  Sabbath 
ties, 

No  vestige  now  remains;  yet  thither 
creep 

Bereft  ones,  and  in  lowly  anguish  weep 

Their  prayers  out  to  the  wind  and  naked 
skies. 

Proud  tomb  is  none ;  but  rudely  sculp- 
tured knights. 

By  humble  choice  of  plain  old  times, 
are  seen 

Level  with  earth,  among  the  hillocks 
green: 

Union  not  sad,  when  sunny  daybreak 
smites 

The  spangled  turf,  and  neighbouring 
thickets  ring 

With^'u^i/o^e  from  the  choirs  of  spring ! " 

The  companion  sonnet  refers 
to  the  neighbouring  manse,  from 


which  a  footpath,  after  leaving 
the  orchard,  leads  along  the  edge 
of  the  "  rugged  steep "  to  this  ro- 
mantic old  kirkyard. 

"Say,  ye  far-travelled  clouds,  far-see- 
ing hills — 
Among  the  happiest  homes  of  men 
Scattered  all  Britain  over,  through  deep 

glen. 
On  airy  upland,  and  by  forest  rills. 
And  o'er  wide  plains  cheered  by  the 

lark  that  trills 
His  sky -bom  warblings  —  does  aoghi 

meet  your  ken 
More  fit  to  animate  the  poet's  pen, 
Aught  that  more  surely  by  its  aspect 

fills 
Pure  minds  with  sinless  envy,  than  the 

abode 
Of    the    good    Priest :    who,    faithful 

through  all  hours 
To  his  high  charge,  and  truly  serving 

God, 
Has  yet  a  heart  and  hand  for  trees  and 

flowers. 
Enjoys  the  walks  his  predecessors  trod, 
Nor  covets  lineal  rights  in  lands  and 

towers  1 " 

With  reverent  hand  I  would 
fain  recall,  however  faintly,  the 
image  of  the  '^good  priest"  who, 
for  wellnigh  half  a  centmy, 
moved  amid  these  familiar  soenes^^ 
and  who  now  lies  beside  his  loved 
and  life -long  helpmeet,^  on  the 
grassy  brink  of  the  "  rugged 
steep,"  with  the  ceaseless  lullaby 
of  the  Wauchope  below. 

Bom  in  1774,  ordained  1801, 
he  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  the 
father  of  the  Ohurch  of  Scotland 
when  he  died  in  1856. 

There  must  still  be  some  few 
who  remember  him  as  he  appeared 
in  his  later  years, — the  venerable 
figu«.  the  sLer-Vhite  hair,  and 
the  ever -kindly  greeting  which 
endeared  him  to  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor.  Benign  of  aspect, 
there  was  an  unaffected  dignity 
and  simplicity  in  all  his  actions, 


1  The  Rev.  William  Berry  Shaw,  minister  of  Langholm  from  1812  to  1856. 

>  Mrs  Shaw  was  the  <*  Bonnie  Lass  of  Deloraine  "  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  song. 
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a  gentlemanly  old-world  courtesy 
in  his  manner,  springing  straight 
from  the  heart,  which  surrounded 
him,  as  a  brother  clergyman  has 
said,  with  a  moral  charm  wher- 
ever  he  went.  Of  infinite  com- 
passion, he  never  could  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  any  tale  of  distress,  how- 
ever questionable  the  applicant; 
and  this  was  only  too  well  known 
in  the  parish.  Many  a  time  would 
he,  after  a  momentary  grumble, 
rise  from  the  breakfast -table  on 
hearing  that  thus  early  Jenny 
This  or  Betty  That  "wanted  to 
see  him";  and  on  his  return  on 
such  occasions,  it  was  easy  to  see, 
from  the  kindly  half  -  humorous 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  that  once  more 
his  heart  had  succumbed  against 
his  better  judgment. 

But  though  a  man  of  the  tenderest 
sensibilities,  and  one  in  whom  there 
was  absolutely  no  guile,  Mr  Shaw 
was  yet  no  Nathanael.  He  fully 
enjoyed  life  and  the  pleasures  of 
social  intercourse,  while  a  healthy 
robustness  in  his  tastes  gave  him 
a  keen  relish  for  manly  outdoor 
recreations,  and  led  him  to  coiin- 
tenance  all  harmless  amusements. 
He  had  followed  the  hounds  in  his 
early,  even  clerical  days,  and  was 
fond  of  horse  exercise  to  the  last. 
In  an  old  letter  to  Mrs  Shaw, 
written  while  on  an  equestrian  ex- 
pedition to  his  native  Fife,  he  tells 
her  that  when  galloping  along  a  cer- 
tain braeside,  thinking  of  his  wife, 
his  children,  and  his  home  at  the 
manse,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
singing  and  shouting  aloud  to  the 
hills  in  the  very  gladness  of  his 
heart.  An  expert  swimmer  too,  he 
used,  in  his  prime,  to  take  a  morn- 
ing plunge  before  breakfast  in  the 
"Plump" — a  deep  clear  pool  at 
the  foot  of  the  orchard  where  the 
Wauchope  issues  from  the  precipi- 
tous gorge, — in  winter  even  brestk- 
ing  the  ice  for  the  purpose  of  the 
bath. 


It  was  characteristic  of  him  that 
he  kept  the  glebe,  though  extend- 
ing to  seventy  acres,  entirely  in  his 
own  hands,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the 
necessary  farming  operations,  look- 
ing carefully  after  his  little  flocks 
and  herds— -doubtless  more  to  the 
pecuniary  advantage  of  others  than 
of  himself,  for  he  was  easy  at  a 
bargain;  and  in  dealings  with 
"Watty  the  Butcher,"  which  it 
was  delicious  to  overhear,  was  like 
clay  in  the  potter's  hands.  But 
Watty  had  a  real  admiration — a 
genuine  affection — ^for  "the  min- 
ister ; "  and  I  am  sure,  if  he  ever 
"  took  him  in,"  it  was  done  in  the 
kindliest  spirit  and  with  much  in- 
ward compunction. 

Like  all  generous  natures,  Mr 
Shaw  could  be  choleric  enough  on 
occasion ;  but  his  anger  was  soon 
spent,  if  it  did  not  indeed  melt 
into  pity  for  the  object  of  his 
momentary  wrath.  An  amusing 
instance  of  this  occurs  to  me  here. 
Strolling  up  the  peaceful  valley 
("stepping  westward")  one  fine 
evening,  as  was  oft  the  family  cus- 
tom at  sunset  or  in  the  gloaming, 
a  rather  rough  lot  of  tramps  or 
gipsies  were  seen  pitching  their 
camp  among  the  alders  by  the 
water-side.  Some  depredations  by 
stranger  vagrants  having  recently 
been  committed,  from  which  we 
had  suffered,  he  waxed  hot  at 
once,  anticipating  further  raids  on 
the  stackyard,  and  perchance  the 
hen-roost,  and  resolving  in  vigor- 
ous language  to  send  for  "  Jemmy 
Little  "  to  keep  watch  on  the  vaga- 
bonds—  Jemmy  being  the  town 
constable,  and  the  sole  embodiment 
of  law  and  order  in  the  district. 
A  few  hours  later  and  the  scene  is 
changed  to  the  manse  dining-room. 
Without,  the  weather  had  sudden- 
ly broken  up ;  the  wind  is  now 
howling,  and  a  cold  rain  dashing 
against  the  windows.  Within,  all 
is  warmth  and  comfort,  a  bright 
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fire  glowing  in  the  hearth,  and  a 
well-furnished  supper-table  spread, 
when,  the  minister's  thoughts  going 
out  to  the  erewhile  "  vagabonds,'' 
there  come  pitying  words  for  their 
sorry  plight  out  in  the  storm,  and 
the  half-shy  suggestion  is  made, 
with  a  delicious  consciousness  of 
the  humour  of  the  idea,  whether 
we  could  not  send  '<  those  poor 
people "  something  to  eat  and  a 
jorum  of  hot  toddy  to  drink ! 

In  the  pulpit  there  was  an 
apostolic  simplicity  in  Mr  Shaw's 
appearance,  and  an  unaffected  gray, 
ity  in  his  manner,  which,  combined 
with  a  manly  and  persuasive  de- 
livery, and  a  prevailing  "  note  "  of 
compassion  in  all  he  said,  made 
his  preaching  singularly  attractive, 
and  never  failed  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  his  congregation.  He 
laid  no  claim  to  extempore  elo- 
quence (rather  despised  it  indeed), 
his  sermons  being  most  carefully 
composed,  and  his  language  chosen 
with  literary  nicety ;  yet  Dr  Chal- 
mers, in  an  undated  letter  (1803  ?), 
could  pass  on  to  him  a  compliment 
like  this :  ''  I  have  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  deep  impression  that 
your  merits  as  a  pulpit  orator  have 
made  on  our  Kilmany  critics.    Mrs 

C ,  a  lady  from  Angus,  and  of 

great  literary  accomplishments,  was 
present.  She  is  quite  in  raptures, 
and  declares  it  to  be  the  first 
[finest]  exhibition  of  the  kind  she 
ever  heard."  Then  follows  a  sly 
dig  of  the  Doctor's  own :  "  You 
see  how  current  heterodoxy  is  in 
our  degenerate  neighbourhood." 
He  certainly  preached  no  "high- 
flying "  doctrines,  nor  did  he  beat 
the  drum  ecclesiastic  in  any  sense. 
Anything  that  savoured  of  cant  or 
insincerity  he  had  in  abhorrence — 
an  aversion,  he  used  to  say,  he  had 
sucked  in  at  his  mother's  breast. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  austere 


narrowness  in  his  composition,  too 
commonly  associated  in  the  South- 
ron  mind   with  the  Presbyterian 
creed.     In  his  weekly  prayer  for 
the  Church  of  Scotland  he  never 
failed  to   embrace    by  name  the 
sister  English  Establishment)  whose 
service  he  always  attended  when 
across  the  Border.    Sabbatarianism 
in  its  rampant  formalism  he  could 
not  away  with ;  and  nothing  annoy- 
ed him   more  than  when  obUffed 
officially  to  read  from  the  pulpit 
some  missive  of  the  GeneraJ  As- 
sembly enjoining  more  "  strict  ob- 
servance."    On  such  an  occasion 
he  would  read  the  Assembly's  docu- 
ment first)  and  then  preach  his  own 
views  afterwards  from  perhaps  Uie 
text,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,'' 
subsequently  giving  out  with  great 
gusto  as  a  parting  shot  the  hymn- 
paraphrase — 

''  Your  rites,  your  fasts,  your  prayers  I 
BOom, 

And  pomp  of  solemn  days ; 
I  know  your  hearts  are  full  of  galley 

And  crooked  are  your  ways. " 

The  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who 
had  a  great  personal  liking  for  Mr 
Shaw,  always  came  to  the  parish 
church  of  Langholm  when  at  the 
Lodge,  although  never,  I  believe, 
attending  the  Presbyterian  service 
elsewhere.  It  was  sometimes,  how- 
ever, more  difficult  to  please  the 
proverbial  "  old  wives " ;  and  Mr 
Shaw  used  to  tell  with  glee  how 
one  Sunday,  in  his  earlier  days  at 
Langholm,  after  reading  out  a  text 
from  the  Psalms,  he  began  his  ser- 
mon (after  Sterne?)  with  an  em- 
phatic "  That  I  deny  1 "  when  one 
of  these  worthy  souls,  without 
waiting  for  anything  more,  bounc- 
ed up,  and  exclaiming  that  "she 
couldna  sit  there  and  hear  her  auld 
freen'  Daevid  ca'd  a  leear  to  his 
face,"  hobbled  out  of  the  church^ 


^  This  recalls  the  well-known  story  of  the  old  Dissenting  minister  at  Kirk- 
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After  all  this,  need  it  be  said 
that  in  Ohurch  matters  he  was  a 
"Moderate" — a  follower  of  Dr 
Cook  (was  it  ?),  and  not  of  his  old 
friend  Dr  Chalmers  ^  Indeed  the 
then  Presbytery  of  Langholm  in 
its  entirety  was  a  compact  little 
force  on  that  side,  and  was  not 
unknown  to  fame  as  being  delight- 
fully homogeneous  in  those  dis- 
ruptive days.  They  had  their 
shortcomings,  no  doubt,  though 
"e'en  their  failings  leant  to  vir- 
tue's side."  I  daresay  they  were 
not  consumed  with  a  very  fiery 
zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
and  suchlike  "  schemes,"  but  they 
were  full  of  the  milk  of  human- 
kindness,  and  beloved  by  the  poor. 

Another  letter  from  Dr  Chal- 
mers, dated  St  Andrews,  1801,  is 
fuU  of  gratitude  in  connection  with 
his  appointment  to  Cavers ;  while 
it  incidentally  reveals  that  even 
then  a  something  was  stirring  in 
his  mind  —  a  foreshadowing  per- 
haps, of  the  important  changes 
in  his  own  future  career. 

The  passage  may  be  worth  quot- 
ing on  that  account : — 

"  Be  ajssured,  my  dear  sir,"  he  writes 
in  conclosion,  "I  feel  a  sincere  im- 
pression of  your  kindness  and  of  your 
anxiety  for  my  accommodation  and 
comfort  I  cannot  soon  forget  the 
solicitude  you  discovered  for  my  suc- 
cess in  Cavers,  the  many  efibrte  you 
have  made  in  my  behalf,  and  the  un- 
wearied assiduity  with  which  you 
have  all  along  promoted  my  interests. 
My  future  situation  in  life  may  per- 
haps be  widely  different  from  what 
we  have  hitherto  proposed,  but  I  hope 


I  shall  ever  recollect  your  conduct 
with  that  candour  which  regards  only 
the  pure  and  disinterested  intention 
and  not  the  event,  so  often  the  sport 
of  blind  and  unmeaning  accident  I 
cannot  helj)  expressing  a  sentiment 
of  friendship,  which  I  hope  neither 
absence  nor  length  of  time  will  ever 
e£face." 

Other  letters  there  are  from  him 
of  much  later  date,  chiefly  express- 
ing high  approval  of  a  system  of 
poor-relief  organised  at  Laneholm 
by  his  old  fnW ;  but  they  krely 
met  in  after-life,  though  never 
ceasing,  I  believe,  to  entertain  the 
old  affection  and  esteem  for  each 
other. 

The  only  trace  of  another  col- 
lege intimacy  is  a  single  cordial 
letter  from  Lord  Campbell ;  but  in 
that  letter  (1846)  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  of  England  showed  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  either  St 
Andrews  days  or  St  Andrews 
ways,  for  he  wrote  with  "a  lively 
recollection"  of  their  close  com- 
panionship, and  of  the  great  de- 
light it  would  give  him  if  they 
could  meet  again  after  so  many 
years  and  have  a  "  booze  "  together. 

In  spite  of  this  old  Whig  friend- 
ship, can  it  be  doubtful  to  which 
political  party  Mr  Shaw  belonged  ? 
If  so,  here  is  a  valid  certificate : — 

"  I  have  spun  you  a  long  yam," 
writes  Lord  John  Scott  in  March 
1835,  "upon  what  I  daresay  you 
care  little  about,  but  you  are  too 
good  a  Tory  not  to  wish  to  see  Sir 
It.  Feel  have  a  better  chance  than 
false  reasoners  on  our  own  side 
wish  to  give  him ; "  the  subject  of 


caldy  preaching  from  a  text  in  the  Psalms,  *<  I  said  in  my  haste.  All  men  are 
liars,"  whose  opening  remark  was,  according  to  Mr  Shaw,  even  more  familiar 
than  in  Dean  Ramsay^s  version — viz.,  "  Ye  said  it  in  yer  haeste,  did  ye  Dtavief 
Had  ye  leeved  in  the  lang  toon  o'  Kirkaldy,  ye  wad  ha*  said  it  at  yer  leesure. " 
I  don't  know  that  it  has  ever  been  told  how  the  same  eccentric  minister  was  once 
praying  in  a  field,  with  an  anxious  crowd  round  him  watching  Paul  Jones,  the 
famous  privateer,  coming  up  the  Firth,  when,  thinking  he  perceived  an  answer 
to  his  petition  in  a  chai^  of  wind,  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  encouragement, 
'<  Weel  done,  Lord  I  another  puff  I " 
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the  letter  being  Lord  Ohandos's 
motion  on  the  MaJt-duty,  which  is 
declared,  with  other  taxes  on  the 
agricultural  interest,  to  be  a  trifle, 
'<if  we  only  had  more  protection 
against  the  foreign  grain." 

Yes,  he  was  a  Tory  of  the  good 
old  school ;  and  what  terrible  blood- 
and-iron  Bismarcks  those  old  Tories 
were — in  speech !  In  private  life 
the  most  amiable  of  men,  incapable 
of  injuring  a  human  being,  and 
with  bowels  of  compassion  even  for 
a  beetle,  the  ^ivourite  "whijQT  of 
grape-shot "  was  yet  ever  ready  in 
the  tongue  as  their  ideal  remedy 
for  most  political  ills.  Well,  who 
knows?  —  perhaps  we  have  since 
travelled  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  kindly  eye  with  which  Mr 
Shaw  regarded  all  harmless  amuse- 
ments has  already  been  alluded  to. 
He  would  not  only  take  a  hand  at 
family  whist,  and  look  on  with  de- 
light at  a  family  dance,  but  (name 
it  not  in  Gath — or  Aberdeen  !)  he 
refused  even  to  taboo  the  local 
races  !  The  meeting — a  very  in- 
nocent one— was,  and  is,  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  sights,  being  held 
on  the  Castle  Holm,  in  front  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  seat,  in  a 
most  lovely  situation.  It  is  the 
one  great  outing  of  the  year,  and 
is  really  a  gathering  from  all  the 
surrounding  dales  for  wrestling 
and  athletic  games,  as  well  as  for 
the  races.  The  minister's  view 
was  that  the  more  respectable  the 
company,  the  more  respectable 
would  be  the  proceedings ;  and  so 
for  many  years  he  looked  annually 
on  from  the  beautiful  grounds 
within  the  Lodge  gate.  I  re- 
member on  one  occasion  Ohris> 
topher  North   being   present,  his 


striking  figure  and  leonine  looks 
conspicuous  in  the  crowd. 

"  Who's  that  f "  asked  a  stranger 
of  a  townsman.  The  response  came 
quick,  and  who  shall  say  not  ap- 
preciative f 

"Eh,  man!  d'ee  no  ken  whae 
that  isf  That's  Wilson  o'  the 
Billhohn's  faither ! "  ^ 

The  riding  of  the  marches 
("common  riding,"  in  local  par- 
lance), extending  up  to  the  top 
of  Whita,  takes  place  before  the 
races  begin,  the  cavalcade  being 
marshalled  at  an  early  hour  at 
the  town  cross,  close  by  a  statae 
of  Sir  Fulteney  Malcolm,  where  a 
quaint  old  proclamation  is  made, 
and  many  ancient  customs  are 
observed,  among  which  a  barlej- 
bannock  and  a  "  saut "  herring  plaj 
distinguished  parts,  each  upon  a 
pole.  Town  worthies  of  ail  de- 
grees assist  at  these  ceremonies; 
and  well  to  the  front  to  this  day 
(in  connection,  I  fancy,  with  the 
"saut  herring")  is  still  Willie 
Armstrong,  a  "minister's  man" 
of  fifty  years  ago. 

The  name  is  suggestive  of  the 
district.  On  the  Holm,  within 
the  course,  stands  the  ruin  of  an 
old  castle,  the  scene  of  the  treach- 
erous hanging  of  the  renowned 
Johnnie  Armstrong  and  his  merrie 
men  by  Eing  James  V.  His 
famous  Border  stronghold  of  Gil- 
nockie  is  on  the  Esk,  about  five 
miles  below  Langholm,  in  a  pleas- 
ant position,  and  must  have  been 
very  handy  for  harrying  the  Eng- 
lish side.  The  drive  to  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Scotland,  by 
Watch  Knowes,  the  Skipper's 
Bridge,  and  through  the  richly 
beautiful  Dean  Banks  opposite 
Broomholm  —  Mr    Maxwell's   old 


^  The  Profe88or*8  eldest  son,  John  Wilson^brightest  of  wits  and  pleasantest  of 
acoompliihed  gentlemen^—was  tenant  of  the  Dice's  sheep*farm  of  Billholm  in 
Bskdale. 
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place  embosomed  in  its  woods, 
with  its  romantic  little  "island" 
in  the  river — a  fairy  paradise  of 
bygone  school-days. 

Another  old  custom  of  those 
days  was  the  observance  of  Hag- 
manay  (so  locally  pronounced)  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year.  In  the 
dark  of  early  morning,  as  we  lay 
in  bed  eagerly  listening  for  hours 
before,  came  the  sound  of  troops 
of  children  and  others  tramping 
by  to  the  farm-houses  up  the 
water  for  their  "  Hagmanay," 
singing  out  the  word  as  they 
passed,  or  maybe  the  old  dog- 
gerel— 

*'  Get  up,   gadewife,  and   shake    yer 

feathers, 
An*  dinna  gie  us  ony  yer  blethers ; 
We're  only  balms  come  oot  to  play — 
Get  up  and  gie's  our  hagmanay. " 

By  breakfast-time  there  would 
be  quite  a  crowd  outside  the  big 
gate  into  the  manse  court- yard, 
which  they  would  almost  fill  with 
a  rush  on  the  gate  being  opened, 
each  getting  a  small  dole  of  coin 
or  cake;  a  few  old  wives  coming 
inside  later  for  something  rather 
more  substantial.  This  old  cus- 
tom has,  I  imagine,  long  since 
fallen  into  disuse  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  tweed -mills  and  factory 
"  hands ''  from  the  hand  -  loom 
weaving  of  fifty  years  ago. 

At  that  time  there  were  many 
"  characters  "  in  the  town,  among 
others  the  two  inevitables  of  weak 
intellect.  Of  one  of  these  nothing 
need  be  said :  "  Daft  Tommy  "  no 
doubt  is  Daft  Tommy  still,  for  he 
was  as  sly  as  he  was  silly,  and  not 
the  least  likely  to  die  from  over- 
work. The  other  was  a  man  of 
different  type  altogether.  Of  strong 
square  build,  but  emaciated  in  ap- 
pearance, with  haggard  face,  un> 
kempt  hair,  and  a  sad  far-away 
eye,  Tom  Oaims  was  a  true  ma- 
niac.    Yet  for  years,  until  a  cer* 


tain  event,  he  was  under  no 
restraint)  living  alone  and  roaming 
alone  where  he  listed.  Absent  all 
day  in  the  woods  or  on  the  hills, 
he  would  return  in  the  gloaming 
with  an  armful  of  sticks;  and  it 
was  not)  I  confess,  an  agreeable 
sensation  for  a  small  boy  to  meet 
him  on  these  occasions  in  a  lonely 
country  road.  It  was  a  popular 
legend  that  when  out  foraging  he 
lived  upon  snails  and  other  crawl- 
ing things,  his  own  avowal  being 
cited  that  he  found  them  all  very 
good,  except  the  "hairy  oobit," 
which  he  confessed  was  rather 
difficult  to  dispose  of. 

Love  or  religion,  it  was  said,  had 
upset  the  balance  of  his  mind — 
apparently  the  latter  chiefly,  for 
his  notable  exploits  had  their  root 
in  a  fear  of  eternal  perdition.  He 
felt  that  he  miMt  do  certain  things, 
else  he  would,   to  use  his    own 

words,  "  go  to  ."     And,  poor 

man,  to  avert  this  supposed  alter- 
native fate,  he  was  found  one  day 
hanging  from  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge  by  his  fingers,  over  the  deep 
and  rocky  Esk  below.  The  really 
remarkable  occurrence,  however, 
which  brought  his  freedom  to  a 
close,  remains  to  be  told. 

It  was  a  hot  Sunday  in  July. 
The  usual  forenoon  service  was  in 
progress  in  the  old  parish  church 
(now  an  ivy-covered  ruin  on  the 
slope  of  Whita),  all  the  doors  being 
wide  open  owing  to  the  heat.  A  bout 
the  middle  of  the  sermon  a  strange 
scuffling  noise  was  heard  at  one 
of  these  open  dodrs.  Mr  Shaw 
abruptly  stopped  in  his  discourse, 
with  a  look  of  inexpressible  pain 
towards  the  door,  while  the  occu- 
pants of  the  gallery  opposite  shrank 
back  as  if  in  horrified  amazement. 
As  those  in  the  body  of  the  church 
turned  round  to  see  the  cause  of 
all  this  commotion,  there,  entering 
from   the  outer  sunshine,  was  a 
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gaunt  unearthly  figure,  stark  naked 
from  head  to  foot,  who  marched 
right  through  the  middle  of  the 
church  in  front  of  the  pulpit  and 
full  in  the  face  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation, muttering  some  text  of 
Scripture  as  he  went.  It  was  an 
appaHing  apparition.  Everyone 
was  paralysed  for  a  moment ;  and 
many,  seeing  the  graveyard  all 
around,  thought  that  some  one 
had  risen  from  the  dead.  The 
sad  truth,  however,  soon  flashed 
upon  all  that  it  was  poor  Tom 
Cairns ;  and  Mr  Shaw  having  given 
some  directions  in  broken  tones  to 
the  verger  and  others,  brought  the 
service  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

The  unhappy  maniac  was  traced 
up  to  a  cleft  in  the  Ewes  hills, 
where  it  seems  he  had  taken  ofl 
his  clothes,  cunningly  eluding  ob- 
servation on  his  way  to  the  churoh 
— the  necessity  of  creeping  through 
some  thorn -hedges  on  the  route 
being,  he  said,  his  severest  trial. 
His  removal  to  the  Dumfries  Asy- 
lum of  course  became  inevitable 
after  this. 

In  contrast  to  this  rather  ghastly 
scene,  a  droll  incident  comes  to 
mind  in  connection  with  a  funny 
little  old  couple,  known  as  Geordie 
the  Pether,  and  his  wife,  who  car- 
ried on  some  sort  of  traffic  with 
a  cuddy -cart.  In  common  with 
others,  in  1831,  they  had  received 
sanitary  instructions  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  first  dreaded  visitation 
of  the  cholera — ^generally  spoken 
of  then  as  the  *' cholera  morbus." 
But,  as  afterwards  appeared,  the 
visitor  they  expected  was  a  re- 
nowned Colonel  Forbes^  of  whose 
exacting  character  they  had  heard 
so  much  ;  and  being  determined  to 
be  thoroughly  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception, they  whitewashed  not  only 
their  hovel  of  a  house  and  the  cart, 
but  the  donkey  itself.  They  were 
from  the  sister  isle. 


We  children  of  the  manse  en- 
joyed a  wholesome  liberty  to  do 
pretty  well  what  we  liked,  and 
after  lessons  or  school  were  free  to 
ramble  or  scramble  to  our  hearts' 
content,  with  no  timid  or  strait- 
laced  restrictions. 

Biding  and  tumbling  ojQT  a  bare- 
backed pony,  and  dnving  "the 
gig," — ^that  wonderful  old  gig  ! — 
were  important  features  in  the 
earliest  home  curriculum  —  with 
perhaps  the  natural  result  that  be- 
fore he  was  well  into  his  teens  one 
of  the  flock  had  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  *Youat  on  the  Horse,' 
and  used  to  instruct  the  old  black- 
smith in  the  true  principles  of 
shoeing.  And  gunpowder !  What 
with  juvenile  blasting  operations^ 
an  old  flint-lock  that  would  not 
stay  at  half-cock,  and  the  firing  of 
marbles  from  a  "  beautiful "  rifle, 
bought  for  16s.  from  a  Cheap  Jack, 
and  in  existence  to  this  day — 
unburst, — ^it  is  a  miracle  how  any 
of  the  household  escaped  sadden 
death.  I  should  be  afraid  to  say 
at  what  age  the  same  limb  b^an 
to  "shoot  rabbits,"  a  convenient 
phrase,  elastic  enough  to  include 
the  chance  pheasant  and  the  occa- 
sional hare;  for  if  the  glebe  had 
uncertain  privileges,  it  had  irre- 
sistible opportunities  in  this  re- 
spect. Fearful  moments  there 
sometimes  were,  of  mingled  ecstasy 
and  trepidation,  when  the  Duke's 
keeper  would  suddenly  appear 
from  behind  a  hedge  at  an  awk- 
ward crisis.  Mais  que  vovlez-wms  f 
He  was  trespassing,  while  the 
youthful  culprit)  whatever  "li- 
cence" he  might  be  taking,  was 
at  all  events  on  his  own  ground. 
These  interviews  were  not  with- 
out their  comic  side. 

As  for  fishing,  who  does  not 
remember  the  rapture  of  his  first 
trout,  caught  perhaps,  like  mine^ 
with  a  crooked  pin,  and  literally 
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dashed  to  death  overhead  on  to  the 
sandbed? 

The  lovely  dell  was  an  Eden 
in  this  connection ;  so  near  the 
manse,  you  could  on  a  still  even- 
ing, at  an  open  window,  hear  the 
plash  of  the  water — and  yet  so 
remote  in  its  quiet  seclusion.  It 
was  a  never-ending  delight  to 
clamber,  rod  in  hand,  up  the  diffi- 
cult channel  by  which  the  Wauch- 
ope  finds  its  troubled  way  through 
the  goige  in  ever- varying  mood; 
now  by  pebbly  bits  of  rippling 
shallow,  now  by  deep  rock-bound 
pools  of  crystal  clearness,  and  now 
by  swift  cascades  plunging  into 
darker  profundities— always  with 
the  interlacing  branches  over- 
head, through  which  the  checkered 
sunshine  fidls  upon  the  water. 
Not  easy  of  access,  the  place  never 
lost  the  charm  of  mystery,  and  to 
the  last  it  was  with  an  eerie  feel- 
ing that  we  glanced  up  to  the  old 
churchyard  or  to  the  "Auld  Waa's." 

But  perhaps  chief  of  the  enchant- 
ments of  those  young  days  was 
the  occasional  wandering  far  away 
over  the  hUls  to  some  mountain- 
bum,  where  the  charm  even  then, 
if  I  mistake  not,  was  not  so  much 
in  the  big  trout  as  in  the  natural 
poesie  of  the  scene.  One  such  spot 
of  pastoral  simplicity  remains  a 
vision  to  the  inward  eye,  a  memory 
cherished  beyond  all  others,  and 
oft  since  conjured  up  for  refresh- 
ment amid  the  foggy  glooms  of 
the  great  city.  It  lies  over  two 
ranges  of  those  billowy  hiUs.  A 
long  ascent,  passing  two  sheep- 
farm  houses  on  the  western  up- 
lands, brings  you  to  the  summit  of 
the  first  ridge.  Descending  the 
other  side,  you  are  already  far 
from  the  abodes  of  men;  and 
climbing  the  further  steep,  the 
crest  is  reached  whence  you  look 
into  my  happy  valley  —  a  very 
poem  in  itself  of  tenderest  green. 
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Grassy  slopes  on  either  side,  a 
twinkling  bum  far  below  which 
"glides  the  bare  hills  under,"  a 
single  small  cottage  by  a  bit  of 
white  pebbly  beach  (for  it  is  a 
sunny  little  stream).  That  is  the 
whole  picture,  nothing  else;  and 
yet  as  seen  through  all  those  years 
(linked  in  imagination  somehow 
with  the  'Gentle  Shepherd'  of 
Allan  Ramsay),  a  vision  of  "meek 
loveliness,"  than  which  Yarrow 
itself  can  show  nothing  more  fair. 
How  it  would  stand  the  test  of 
1886 1  dare  hardly  try,  though  the 
longing  is  great  to  go  to  the  top 
of  that  grassy  hill,  and  look  over 
once  again  into  the  other  side. 

Repassing  the  two  hill-ranges, 
and  descending  the  nether  slopes, 
we  come  again  upon  the  two  fcurm- 
steads  already  mentioned  —  the 
lower  one  in  its  own  pretty  valley 
between  two  bums  (hence  its  name 
— the  Becks),  the  other  perched 
sentinel-like  on  high,  whence  the 
outlook  is  grand.  Right  in  face 
Warbla'  rears  his  broad  steep  side, 
and  far  down  belowat  the  foot  is  the 
primitive  Wauchope  valley.  Carry- 
ing the  eye  downwards  along  the  ra- 
vine, and  through  the  wooded  gap  at 
the  manse,  the  little  town  is  ^intly 
seen  in  the  furthest  hollow,  under 
the  shadow  of  Whita,  where  the 
waters  meet.  The^  wide  Esk, 
which  divides  the  town  into  old 
and  new,  traverses  Oanonbie  in 
its  southward  course  to  the  Sol- 
way.  Above  Langholm,  Eskdale 
proper  begins,  richly  wooded  till 
past  the  Duke's  grounds,  and  de- 
lightfully varied  beyond,  as  the 
river  winds  among  the  brown  hills 
— the  valley  getting  wilder  and 
wilder  as  you  ascend,  till  the  Esk 
and  the  Ettrick  almost  lay  their 
heads  together. 

There  remains  the  Ewes,  the 
most  pastoral  of  the  three  sister  val- 
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leys.  Very  pleasant  are  its  rounded 
green  hills  and  its  dainty  rippling 
stream.  Nor  does  the  ^e  lack  a 
certain  grandeur  higher  up,  where 
the  smooth  hills  grow  bolder,  and 
come  steeply  down  upon  the  road 
on  either  side,  leaving  but  a  narrow 
pass  between  at  Mosspaul.  This 
old  hostelry,  now  a  lonely  shep- 
herd's house,  must  be  still  remem- 
bered by  old  coach  travellers  in 
the  days  when  the  Boyal  Mail 
and  the  "  Engineer "  used  to  race 
each  other  da^y  through  the  quiet 
valley.  Here  it  is — ^by  Oanonbie, 
Langholm,'  and  Ewes  —  that  the 
central  railway  ought  to  have 
come,  and  would  have  come, 
had  the  long  Parliamentary  battle 
been  decided  on  the  merits  of 
the  rival  lines,  and  not  by  the 
weight  of  the  rival  companies' 
guns.  I  remember  being  in  the 
Committee-room  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  critical  day,  when 
the  silent  presence  of  the  doughty 
knight  of  Netherby,  in  a  seat  of 
honour  near  the  table,  seemed  to 
dominate  the  proceedings,  and 
backed  by  that  memorable  myth, 
the  "  Flashetts  coal-field,"  gave  the 
victory  to  the  North  British  arms, 
and  the  line  to  the  bleak  wilds  and 
fearsome  gradients  of  Liddesdale, 
instead  of  to  the  smiling  valleys 
on  the  Eskdale  side.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  one  member  of  the 
committee  was  Mr  RoupeU;  so 
that  what  would  have  been  the 
finest  railway  entrance  into  Scot- 
land was  possibly  lost  by  a  con- 
vict's vote,  who  probably  knew  as 
much  of  the  locality  as  of  Saturn. 
Thus  was  Langholm  left  out  in  the 
cold,  being  shunted  to  the  end  of 
a  branch ;  and  those  who  know 
the  beauties  of  the  little  line — 
pity  'tis  they  are  so  few — cannot 
but  lament  all  the  more  that  it 
should  be  a  cul  de  eax^y  and  not  the 
through  route. 


But  this  is  comparatively  mod- 
em history.  €k>ing  back  again  for 
a  tnoment  to  the  thirties,  and  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  place  in 
the  pre-railway  days,  it  cannot,  I 
fear,  be  said  with  truth  that  ton- 
perance  was  its  strong  point  half 
a  century  ago.  On  the  contrary, 
it  must  be  confessed,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  hard  drinking  in  those 
days,  both  among  town  and  coun- 
try people.  One  rollicking  blade 
there  was,  I  know,  whose  ideal 
of  perfect  bliss  was  the  "  worm  " 
of  the  distillery.  If,  he  said,  he 
could  only  be  that  enviable  gul- 
let, through  which  I  suppose  all 
the  spirit  passes,  he  would  be 
happy  and  contented.  But  let 
me  hasten  to  admit  that  he  was 
an  extremist^  and  not  a  type  of 
the  community.  As  to  the  rural 
districts,  the  farms  are  mainly  ex- 
tensive hill-pastures  for  sheep,  and 
the  tenants  for  the  most  part  were 
of  the  gentleman  class ;  but  there 
was,  without  doubt,  a  set  who,  on 
market-days,  like  Tam  O'Shanter, 
sat  late  and  rode  home  furiously. 
Of  one  of  these  it  was  crediUy 
related  that  finding  the  homeward 
gallop  by  the  turnpike  road  too 
tame  for  his  exuberant  spirits,  he 
on  one  occasion  chose  the  channel 
of  the  river  for  his  wild  nocturnal 
career.  Yet  he  never  broke  his 
neck — such  people  seldom  do — ^bnt 
died  quietly  in  his  bed  years  after 
this  exploit. 

In  private  life  too,  as  we  all 
know,  "  the  tumblers  "  and  "  hot 
water"  (euphemisms  for  whisky- 
toddy)  then  played  an  important 
part  in  the  hospitality  of  almost 
every  household.  Put  on  the 
table  after  early  dinner  (in  honour 
of  a  visitor),  they  would  be  re- 
moved for  tea,  only  to  be  replaced 
immediately  as  the  merest  matter 
of  course — a  custom  not  by  any 
means    confined    to    old -fashion- 
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ed  &irm-houses.  But  Twtis  avons 
chomge  tout  cela  in  these  modem 
days ;  and  in  many  houses  where 
the  visitor  fifty  years  ago  would 
have  had  to  go  through  a  whole 
afternoon  of  the  "hot- water  sys- 
tem," he  will  now  most  likely  get 
a  recherche  seven -o'clock  dinner 
and  a  glass  of  claret.  To  the  occa- 
sional visitor  from  the  south,  in- 
deed, who  remembers  the  perpetual 
toddy  -  drinking  of  former  days, 
there  is  no  change  more  marked 
than  this.  Not  that  whisky  is  no 
longer  the  national  beverage  of 
Scotland,  or  has  ceased  to  be  con- 
sumed. Very  far  from  it.  But 
it  certainly  has  found  new  couches 
sociales,  and  has  disappeared  from 
many  circles  where  it  formerly 
reigned  supreme.  I  have  not  seen 
a  "  ladle  "  in  the  north  for  twenty 
years. 

Changes  of  another  kind  there 
are  in  my  native  town  less  sat- 
isfactory to  the  eesthetic  mind. 
Tweed-mills  may  have  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  but 
no  one  can  say  they  add  to  its 
attractions  Even  tall  chimneys, 
however,  if  they  mar,  cannot  de- 
stroy the  natural  beauty  of  the 
situation,  —  still  less  that  of  its 
sylvan  surroundings.  And  al- 
though there  has  been  a  slight 
outbreak  of  competitive  house- 
building amongst  the  manufac- 
turers, the  attack  has  been  mild 
in  comparison  with  the  alarming 
development  of  the  same  disease  at 
Hawick  and  Galashiels.  Happily 
at  Langholm  it  culminated  early  in 
one  supreme  "  folly,"  which  merci- 


fully carried  off  the  complaint,  and 
acted  as  a  wholesome  deterrent. 
Hence  the  neighbouring  valleys 
are  left  in  their  native  simplicity, 
and  are  not  yet  commanded  by  the 
baronial  castles  so  common  on 
Teviot  and  the  Gala. 

But,  as  ever  in  such  cases,  the 
pathos  of  change  to  the  boy  on 
his  return  in  long  after-years  is 
not  in  the  place  but  in  the  people 
— in  the  second  and  third  gener- 
ations now  there  which  knew  not 
Joseph. 

Three  years  ago,  after  an  inter- 
val of  a  decade,  I  walked  up  the 
familiar  street  without  one  friendly 
greeting,  or  seeing  one  known  face. 
On  a  sudden  impulse,  I  had  turned 
aside  from  a  journey,  running  up 
from  Carlisle  just  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  it  chanced  to  be  "  the 
races."  Forty  years  had  elapsed 
since  last  I  looked  on  the  pretty 
scene  on  the  Holm.  The  day  was 
surpassingly  lovely,  and  there  in 
the  ducal  grounds  are  the  pictur- 
esque groups  as  of  old,  under  the 
trees  and  over  the  lawns.  Across 
the  park-like  course  is  the  clear- 
running  Esk  under  the  dark  woods, 
with  the  green  hills  above.  But 
here,  too,  of  known  faces  not  one. 
Like  a  dream  is  this  in  very  truth 
— a  ghost-like  walk  among  shadows 
of  the  past.  Inside  the  Lodge  gate, 
instead  of  simple  Jemmy  Little,  as 
of  yore,  there  is  an  Ajax-looking 
apparition  in  a  helmet.  Of  him  I 
ask  some  wistful  questions,  his  re- 
plies only  tending  to  deepen  the 
Hades-like  impression.  Then  we 
turn  sadly  away — my  wife  and  L 


This  is  my  "small  store  of  recollections" — very  poor,  I  make  no 
doubt,  viewed  from  the  outside,  but  all  aglow  from  within,  and  relat- 
ing, at  all  events,  to  an  interesting  district,  not  so  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be ;  a  district,  alas  !  sorely  stricken  at  the  present  time. 
For  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  tragical  death  of  the  young  Earl 
of  Dalkeith  has  deeply  moved  the  hearts  of  every  man  and  woman 
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in  what  may  be  called  his  native  dale.  In  Langholm,  as  Lord  Esk- 
daill,  he  had  been  for  years  the  central  figure, — going  in  and  oat  among 
the  people  from  his  earliest  boyhood.  Not  in  the  Border  country  only, 
however,  is  he  mourned ;  the  wretched  mischance  which  has  wrecked  so 
fair  a  career,  and  dashed  so  many  high  aspirations  and  brilliant  hopes, 
has  elicited  a  burst  of  genuine  sorrow  from  high  and  low  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  He  was — as  all  who  knew  him 
declare— one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men.  His  high  aims,  his  chival- 
rous courtesy,  his  stainless  life,  endeared  him  to  his  intimates ;  the 
unfailing  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  the  happy  frankness  of  his  bearing, 
made  him  the  popular  favourite  that  he  was.  "  Come  along,  doctor ! 
I  wonder  if  I  too  shall  be  following  the  hounds  when  I'm  sevenly- 
four ! "  was  his  last  cheery  greeting  in  the  hunting-field  to  a  well-known 
Border  worthy.^  It  had  been  otherwise  appointed;  the  threescore 
years  and  ten  of  the  Psalmist  were  not  for  him.  He  has  died  young; 
the  eager  and  ardent  life  has  been  cut  short ;  the  early  promise  will 
never  ripen  now  into  the  maturity  of  thought  and  deed ;  but  among 
the  "  bold  Buccleuchs,"  the  memory  of  the  bright  and  intrepid  lad  who 
died  upon  the  hillside,  as  so  many  of  his  race  died  in  the  old  time^ 
will  be  long  cherished. 


^  Dr  Anderson  of  Selkirk  has  ridden  with  '*  the  Duke's  "  hounds  for  more  tfaia 
half  a  century,  and  will,  we  hope,  still  be  often  seen  with  them  in  seasons  to 
come. 
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A    TALE    BESIDE    ULLESWATER. 


Geoffrey.  Shall  we  pause  under 
the  shadow  of  this  rock?    I  see 
that  it  can,  occasionally,  be  hot  in 
>  your  Lake  country. 

BaM.  I  always  like  to  hear  that 
confession  from  a  Southerner.  It 
is  usually  an  unwilling  one.  But 
endure  a  little  farther,  and  we 
shall  be  among  the  birch-trees  in 
the  hollow  on  the  fellnsida 

Theodora.  I  know  of  a  rocky 
seat  there  which  will  hold  us  all 
three. 

Geof.  A  rocky  seat  indeed,  flint- 
hearted  lady !  Is  that  all  you  offer 
to  a  weary,  wa3rwom  wanderer? 
Have  you  no  smooth  flower-enam- 
elled turf,  no  feiy-trodden  depth  of 
moss,  to  bid  me  rest  on  ? 

T^heo,  Not  here.  Let  the  view 
as  it  bursts  upon  us,  now  we  have 
rounded  the  comer  of  Place-Fell, 
refresh  you  instead.  This  is  our 
Cornice  —  no  broad  road,  dusty, 
din-full,  and  tourist  -  full,  but  a 
narrow  track  on  a  mountainnside. 
Here  at  your  right  hand  you  have 
our  lake,  blue  to-day,  Uke  Italian 
waters,  lapping  its  stony  bays ;  at 
your  left  the  fell-side  rocks  cut 
clear  into  the  pure  azure  sky;  and 
in  front  rises  Helvellyn,  not  yet 
wholly  eclipsed  (though  soon  to  be) 
by  his  tall  children,  who  cluster 
round  him  in  such  fine  shapes. 
Look  at  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
upon  them.  Are  you  not  more 
than  contented  ? 

Geof,  Yes.  At  least  I  should  be, 
if  the  eye  could  be  satisfied  with 
seeing.  I  thought  I  knew  your 
lake  well ;  but  this  walk  is  to  me 
a  revelation.  Never  shall  I  again 
distrust  your  guidance.  Our  walk 
down  Boardale  was  picturesque, 
the  waterfall  you  led  us  under  just 
now  was  lovely,  but  you  have  kept 
the  best  for  the  last.     The  view 


we  are  now  looking  at  cannot  be 
characterised  in  words — at  least 
not  by  any  that  I  have  at  present 
at  my  command. 

Theo,  You  have  regained  the 
use  of  your  eyes  at  the  right 
moment.  Still  I  wish  you  had 
condescended  to  employ  them  at 
the  outset.  When  we  first  left 
Patterdale  and  began  to  climb  the 
hill,  I  asked  you  to  look  at 
Brotherswater  and  Deepdale,  but 
I  have  no  reason  to  thin^  you  did 
so ;  and  when,  as  we  rose  higher, 
I  tried  to  taice  advantage  of  a 
momentaiy  pause  in  your  discus- 
sion to  show  you  Fairfield  and 
Helvellyn,  I  am  not  sure  that  you 
even  heard  me. 

Geqf,  Oh  yes,  I  did.  I  looked 
round  and  saw  your  two  giants 
lifting  their  great  heads  above 
those  other  big  fellows  who  screen 
them  from  the  vale  below. 

Baa,  As  Shakespeare  shows  to 
us  now,  above  that  crowd  of  clever 
dramatists  who  in  his  own  time 
were  taken  for  his  equals. 

Geof,  And  as  the  next  genera- 
tion may  see  one  or  two  of  our  own 
contemporaries;  whom  we,  to  our 
loss,  stand  too  near  to  discern  in 
their  full  proportions. 

Theo.  Then  my  words  were  not 
quUe  wasted  f 

Geof,  They  never  can  be  —  at 
least  on  me.  I  heard  and  obeyed 
them.  I  paused  to  drink  in  the 
beauty  of  your  fine  converging 
valleys  and  to  reverence  your 
mighty  hiUs,  and  then  prepared 
to  pour  into  your  receptive  ear 
the  sublime  thoughts  which  they 
had  breathed  into  my  soul — such 
of  them  at  least  as  I  could  trans- 
late into  our  vulgar  tongue. 

Ba8.  A  wise  proviso.  The  pas- 
tor of  one  of  our  mountain  parishes 
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used  to  tell  me  that,  as  he  walked 
its  solitudes,  ideas  immeasurably 
grander  than  anything  to  be  met 
with  in  Shakespeare  or  Milton  had 
frequently  occurred  to  him.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  he  said,  he 
had  never  been  able  to  express 
them. 

Geqf,  Did  you  believe  him  % 

Bos,  No.  But  I  quite  believe 
that  he  thought  he  was  telling  the 
truth. 

Theo.  (to  Geof.)  But  what  de- 
prived me  of  the  gold  (precious 
even  if  not  yet  coined)  of  your 
thoughts  f 

Chqf.  Your  own  fleetness  of  foot. 
You  were  so  far  ahead  when  I 
turned,  that  the  little  breath  the 
steep  ascent  and  my  friend  here's 
arguments  had  left  me,  failed  to 
convey  them  to  you.  Why,  we  had 
scarcely  passed  the  ruined  chapel, 
where  the  dwellers  in  Fatterdale 
and  Martindale  used  to  join  in 
worship,  when  you  were  swiftly  de- 
scending the  rocks  into  the  valley. 

Theo.  If  so,  it  is  odd  that  I 
heard  so  much  of  your  conversa- 
tion. Shall  I  run  over  its  heads  1 
When  you  declined  to  look  at 
Helvellyn,  one  of  you  was  almost 
tearfully  bewailing,  the  other  vig- 
orously abusing,  Mr  Gladstone. 
On  the  summit  you  were  both 
hard  at  work  pacifying  and  gener- 
ally  reorganising  Ireland.  But  as 
you  traversed  Boardale  you  fled 
from  the  painful  present,  and  set 
to  work,  under  Bishop  Lightfoot's 
guidance,  to  reconstruct  the  Church 
of  the  second  century  from  the  Ig- 
natian  Epistles.  And  when,  cross- 
ing with  trembling  foot  the  step- 
ping-stones under  the  cascade,  I 
looked  round  for  a  helping  hand, 
you  were  both  so  busy  in  discuss- 
ing the  revised  version  of  the  Bible, 
that — that  I  had  to  shift  for  my- 
self. 

Bas,  (smiling).  Witches  always 
fear  to  cross  running  streams. 


Geo/.  The  sorceries  of  the  Lady 
Theodora  are  too  mighty  to  be  so 
dissolved.  Over  them  Lethe  it- 
self has  no  power.  {ConfidefniiaUy 
to  Theo.)  Would  you  really  have 
accepted  the  help  of  a  feeble  South- 
ron like  myself?  If  so,  what  a 
subject  for  vaunting  I  have  lost ! 

Theo.  No,  no.  I  should  have 
"declined  with  thanks."  But  I 
should  have  been  flattered  by  your 
offer. 

Geof.  Can  you  forgive  us !  Im- 
pose your  own  penance. 

Theo.  IAaj  1 1  Then,  now  that 
we  have  reached  the  shade,  you 
two  sit  down  there  —  this  stone 
opposite  you  will  make  a  nice 
seat  for  me.  Look,  what  a  picture 
the  boughs  have  framed  for  us  of 
the  lake  and  mountains !  It  is 
just  cool  enough  and  not  too  cooL 
Let  us  have  a  few  minutes'  quiet 
talk,  and  let  me  choose  the  subject 

Bos.  That  is  only  fair.  Yoa 
have  been  an  attentive  listener 
during  three-quarters  of  our  walk. 

Geof.  Do  you  think  that^  in  the 
primeval  Church,  deaconesses  ever 
acted  as  confessors  1  and  if  so,  did 
they  ever  impose  penances  so  agree- 
able? JmpercUrioe  mia/  Your 
punishment  is  a  reward.  Propose 
your  subject. 

Theo.  Shall  I  startle  you  if  I  say, 
death,  —  or  rather  death -scenes! 
For  I  want  to  know  which  poet  has, 
in  your  opinion,  described  a  death 
most  pathetically. 

B<i8.  Epic  or  dramatic  1 

Theo.  Either. 

Geof.  What  say  you  to  the  death 
of  Dido  1 

Theo.  She  was  a  widow. 

Geqf.  You  are  of  the  mind  of 
Prospero's  wicked  brother.  You 
remember  how  he  exclaims  at 
"  Widow  Dido  "  1  May  no  widow, 
then,  be  a  heroine  ? 

Theo.  If  Dido  had  died,  like 
Evadne,  on  her  first  husband's 
funeral  pile 
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Geo//  You  might  contribute  a 
tear  to  quench  it.  But  as  it  iB, 
the  deep  despair  which  makes  her 
"loathe  heaven's  blessed  blue 
above,"  leaves  you  uncompassion- 
ate.  At  that  rate,  a  host  of  other 
heroines — Cleopatra  herself  queen- 
ing it  over  death — have  no  chance 
with  you. 

Theo,  I  pity  Dido,  although  I 
blame  her.  Cleopatra  was  a  clever 
actress,  and  played  her  last  and 
hardest  part  the  best ;  but  she  was 
too  bad  and  heartless  for  any  one 
to  waste  tears  on.  Besides,  she 
had  lived  her  life  fully,  such  as  it 
was. 

B<i8.  Yes.  We  cannot  bewail 
the  full-blown  rose,  when  at  last  it 
richly  paints  the  earth  with  its 
gorgeous  scattered  petals,  as  we 
do  the  rose-bud,  blighted  in  its 
early  promise.  Elaine,  killed  by 
her  innocent  love  for  Lancelot, 
Iphigenia  about  to  die  for  gods, 
father,  and  country — fair  maidens 
who  are  never  suffered  to  know  all 
that  those  two  sacred  words,  wife 
and  mother,  mean — affect  me  in  a 
far  different  manner.  The  Greeks, 
masters  of  emotion,  knew  that 
source  of  pity  well.  The  noble 
and  sweet  nature  of  their  virgin 
offerings  raises  compassion  and  ad- 
miration to  their  highest.  That 
is,  to  me,  the  most  pathetic  class 
of  deaths. 

Theo,  Chthonia's,  for  instance. 

Bas.  Who  on  earth  was  she  1 

Geo/.  Your  adjuration  is  well 
chosen;  for  her  name  is  of  the 
earth  earthy.  She  is  the  hero- 
ine of  Swinburne's  "  Erechtheus." 

Bos.  I  don't  read  Swinburne. 

Theo.  I,  only  his  "Atalanta" 
and  his  "  Erechtheus."  Ohthonia 
dies  for  her  country.  The  gods 
demand  a  maiden's  life  as  the  price 
of  safety  for  Athens,  and  she  gives 
hers.  This  is  her  address  to  her 
countrymen  on  her  way  to  the 
altar : — 


''People,  old  men  of  my  city,  lordly 

wise  and  hoar  of  head, 
I,  a  sponseless  bride  and  crownlesB  save 

with  garlands  of  the  dead, 
From  the  fruitful  light  tarn  silent  to 

my  dark  nnchilded  bed." 

Biw.    After   Sophocles  —  good ; 
say  us  another  triplet. 
Theo,  (recites) — 

*  *  Day  to  day  makes  answer,  first  to  last, 

and  life  to  death ;  but  I, 
Bom  for  death's  sake,  die  for  life's  sake, 

if  indeed  this  be  to  die, 
This  my  doom  that  seals  me  deathless 

till  the  springs  of  time  ran  dry.*' 

Bos.  That  second  line  is  good; 
the  posthumous  vanity  of  the  third 
does  not  please  me  so  well.  Your 
heroine  says  too  much  about  her- 
self and  too  little  about  her  coun- 
try. Give  us  her  most  pathetic 
speech. 

Theo.  She  says  too  much  alto- 
gether, I  remember;  but  I  was 
much  struck  by  the  passage  in 
which  she  speaks  of  herself  as 
about  to  be — 

"  A  silent  sonl  led  of  a  silent  god 
Toward  sightless  things  led  sightless: 

and  on  earth 
I  see  now  bat  the  shadow  of  mine  end. 
And  this  last  light  of  all  for  me  in 

heaven." 

Bos,  Folyxena  said  that  before, 
you  know. 

Theo,  Ah!  And  did  Hecuba 
answer,  like  Ohthonia's  mother, — 

"  Farewell  I  bid  thee ;  so  bid  thoa  not 

me, 
Lest  the  gods  hear  and  mock  as  "  ? 

Bas.  Yes ;  only  better.  Did  not 
you  and  I  read  Folyxena's  death 
last  year  together) 

Theo.  I  shall  never  know  Eurip- 
ides as  you  do ;  but  what  a  touch- 
ing scene  it  is !  What  a  pity  that 
the  rest  of  the  "  Hecuba  "  is  so  in- 
ferior !  These  are  Chthonia's  last 
words  to  Athens  : — 
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**  Be  blest  and  beloved  as  I  loTe  thee, 
Of  all  that  shall  draw  from  thee  breath ; 
Be  thy  life  as  the  sun's  is  aboye 
thee, — 
I  go  to  my  death." 

Bos,  Good ;  bnt  your  heroine  is 
too  self-possessed.  Ah  !  when  we 
read  the  "Antigone"  together,  I 
shall  hope  to  show  you  what  real 
pathos  is.  There  you  have  my 
ideal  maiden,  dying  willingly  for 
eternal  right  and  justice,  prefer- 
ring the  claims  of  her  dead  kin- 
dred to  those  of  her  living  lover, 
upheld  by  the  thought  that  more 
righteous  judges  will  praise  in  the 
under  world  the  deed  for  which  a 
tyrant  thrusts  her  out  of  the  land 
of  the  living.  But  she  knows  the 
full  worth  of  what  she  is  resign- 
ing ;  and  the  stronger  she  has 
shown  herself  in  her  defiance  of 
Creon,  the  more  does  the  behold- 
er's heart  feel  rent  by  her  wail  of 
anguish,  as  "unwept,  unfriended, 
and  unwed,"  she  looks  her  last  at 
Thebes,  her  childhood's  home,  and 
on  the  sun — 

"  This  once,  but  never  more ;  for  Hades 

vast, 
'  Drear  home  of  all  the  dead, 
Leads  me,  in  life,  where  Acheron  flows 
fast, 
Undecked  my  marriage-bed ; 
No  marriage-hymn  was  mine  in  all  the 
past. 
But  Acheron  I  wed. " 

Geo/,  Whose  version  are  you 
quoting  1 

B<i8.  Plumptre's,  slightly  varied 
in  one  line. 

Theo,  Is  not  the  catastrophe  of 
the  "Antigone"  something  like 
that  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  ? 

Bos.  Yes ;  allowing  for  the  great 
difference  in  such  matters  between 
ancient  and  modem  thought,  sur- 
prisingly so.  Both  Romeo  and 
Haemon  die,  each  in  his  lady's  sep- 
ulchre, because  they  cannot  survive 
the  mistress  of  their  heart.  But 
Antigone  does  not  love  Hsemon 
as  Juliet  loves  Romeo. 


Theo.  Which  catastrophe  la  the 
more  pathetic  f 

Bm.  Shakespeare's,  if  you  weigh 
Romeo  against  Haemon — if  yoa 
have  respect)  as  yoa  natunUy 
would,  to  the  happiness  so  nar- 
rowly missed  by  £he  newly  wed- 
ded and  parted  pair,  so  strangely 
reunited  by  deatii ;  for  it  is  the 
sudden  reverse  from  joy  to  soirow 
that  is  always  so  striking.  But 
Juliet's  passionate  love,  though 
pure,  is  but  an  earthly  thing. 
Antigone  dies  for  a  noble  cause: 
she  is  a  martyr,  Juliet  the  mere 
victim  of  circumstances.  Juliet^ 
too,  has  had  her  first  sweet  dran^t 
of  the  golden  cup  of  happiness ;  no 
second  would  ever  seem  to  her 
its  equal.  But  Antigone  hean 
the  voice  of  duty,  and  sets  down 
the  cup  untasted.  With  lips  that 
its  enticing  liquids  have  never 
moistened,  she  goes  to  drink  of 
the  dark  stream  that  all  men 
shun.  Her  majestic  sadness,  her 
ill-requited  piety,  affect  me  more 
than  Juliet's  evil  fortune. 

Geo/,  There  is  much  in  what 
you  say.  But  is  not  comparing  a 
Greek  with  an  English  play  aboat  as 
satisfactory  as  comparing  a  statue 
with  a  picture  f  Each  is  a  wori[ 
of  genius ;  but  materials  and  style 
of  execution  are  wholly  different 

TJ^eo.  Yes;  but  my  question 
was  about  the  effect  on  the  mind, 
however  produced.  My  idea^  from 
what  you  say,  is,  that  I  shall  most 
reverence  and  admire  Antigone, 
but  love  Juliet  most;  and,  after  all, 
our  sorrow  at  a  death  is  measnred 
by  our  love. 

But  I  do  not  quite  think  that 
you  have  yet  discovered  the  most 
pathetic  class  of  death.  What 
do  you  say  to  a  son's  caused  by 
a  parent,  like  the  fate  of  Melea- 
ger  in  Swinburne's  "Atalanta"f 
Surely  the  mother's  distress,  when 
most  unwillingly,  but  for  sufficient 
cause,  she  recalls  the  gift  she  gave, 
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and  the  son's  anguish  at  being 
dismissed  from  life  by  the  hand 
which  he  so  loves  and  honours, 
affect  us  more  deeply  than  even 
the  maiden's  early  doom  whose 
fate  touches  you  so  much. 

Geof.  I  feel  inclined  to  agree 
with  you ;  that  is  to  say  as  to  the 
situation.  Mr  Swinburne's  suc- 
cess in  delineating  it  is  another 
matter.  His  lines  have  generally 
more  fury  than  force,  more  sound 
than  sense,  and  more  rhyme  than 
reason.  Besides,  he  never  knows 
when  to  stop.  His  dying  hero's 
long-winded  harangues  made  me 
say,  with  Sancho  Panza  of  Gam- 
acho's  rival,  "  This  youth,  consider- 
ing his  weak  state,  has  an  amazing 
power  of  speech  left  him." 

Theo,  I  like  the  lyric  portions 
of  the  play  best.  Who  can  re- 
main unmoved  when  the  young 
soldier,  dying  far  from  the  field 
of  honour,  cries — 

"  I  would  that  in  clamour  of  battle  mine 
hands  had  laid  hold  upon  death  "  ? 

Or  when  the  old  father,  who  had 
hoped  to  see  his  own  triumphs 
revived  by  his  son,  sadly  rejoins — 

"  Thou  shouldst  die  as  he  dies 

For  whom  none  sheddeth  tears ; 
Filling  thine  eyes 

And  fulfilling  thine  ears 
With  the  brilliance  of  battle,  the  bloom 

and  the  beauty,  the  splendour  of 

spears"? 

Or  at  Meleager's  veiled  reproach 
to  his  mother — the  mother  whom 
he  forbears  to  curse,  recognising 
in  her  the  instrument  of  his  birth- 
fate,  as  he  reminds  her  of  her  own 
irreparable  loss  and  his — 

"  But  thou,  0  mother. 

The  dreamer  of  dreams. 
Wilt  thou  bring  forth  another 
To  feel  the  sun's  beams 
When  I  move  among  shadows  a  shadow 
and  wail  by  impassable  streams  "  ? 

Ba8»  Will    you    lend    me    the 


book  ?  You  have  made  me  wish 
to  read  it.  I  can  repay  you  rich- 
ly; for  we  will  read  the  grand 
death  -  scene  of  EUppolytus  in 
Euripides  together, — a  scene  of 
which  I  feel  sure  that  we  shall 
both  see  the  immense  superiority 
to  the  one  from  which  you  are 
quoting.  To  begin  with :  the 
situation  is  even  more  pathetic. 
Meleager's  offence  was  a  i^  one ; 
but  Hippolytus  is  the  blameless 
victim  of  a  false  accusation,  and 
his  unhappy  father's  curse  has 
taken  its  deadly  effect  upon  him 
before  his  innocence  is  revealed. 
He  is  borne  on  the  stage  mangled 
and  dying.  His  celestial  patron- 
ess— the  great  goddess  Artemis — 
bends  over  him,  and  his  pain  is 
softened  by  her  presence ;  while 
she  longs  for  the  tears  which  the 
Greeks  denied  to  deity,  that  she 
may  bewail  her  young  votary's 
undeserved  and  untimely  fate. 
Theseus  sees  too  late  of  what  a 
son  his  own  rashness  has  bereaved 
him.  Never  can  he  hope  for  such 
another  as  the  youth  in  whose 
place  he  passionately  wishes  to 
die.  But  EUppolytus,  with  his 
hand  on  the  gate  of  death,  turns 
round  to  forgive  and  console  the 
father,  whom  he  assures  that  he 
pities  more  than  himself. 

Geof,  Do  you  remember  those 
two  especially  moving  rejoinders) 
one,  when  Theseus,  amazed  at  his 
son's  free  forgiveness,  is  prais- 
ing and  bewailing  his  piety  and 
goodness,  Hippolytus  —  doubtless 
wounded  in  former  time  by  his 
father's  preference  for  his  younger 
children — ^bids  him  pray  that  they 
may  act  towards  him  as  he  has 
himself  done;  and  the  other,  when, 
Theseus  having  weakly  and  vainly 
entreated  the  dying  youth  "to  bear 
up,"  he  answers  with  suppressed 
bitterness  and  sad  resignation : 
"I  have  borne  to  the  full — 'tis 
over;  cover  my  face." 
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Bos,  Yes;  well.  Those  fine 
sharp  strokes  must  make  modem 
imitations  look  thick  and  coarse 
when  set  beside  them.  Theodora, 
I  look  forward  to  a  happy  hour 
with  you  in  my  study  as  you  make 
your  first  acquaintance  with  them. 

Theo,  The  death  of  Racine's 
Hippolyte,  which  I  once  learned 
by  heart,  gives  one  no  notion  of 
the  beautiful  scene  you  are  de- 
scribing. 

Bos,  Eacine  would  not  have  met 
with  his  great  success  with  the 
ladies  of  Louis  XIY.'s  Court,  if 
they  had  known  even  as  much 
Greek  as  you  do.  What  could  he 
understand  of  a  classic  Sir  Gala- 
had's mystic  devotion  to  the 
heavenly  lady  of  his  .  heart,  the 
mighty  huntress  Diana  ?  He  must 
needs  provide  his  Hippolytus  with 
a  mortal  love  named  Aricie.  As 
to  the  scene  we  have  been  talking 
of,  he  happily  does  not  profane  it 
by  imitation.  But  then  his  whole 
conception  of  the  subject  is  dif- 
ferent. His  protagonist  is  not 
the  innocent  Hippolytus,  but  the 
guilty  Phaedra. 

Geof,  Yes.  St  Beuve,  perhaps 
justly,  considers  his  FhMre  a  great 
improvement  on  her  Greek  pro- 
totype. 

Theo.  Which  is  most  to  be 
pitied,  Theseus  or  Kustum? 

Bas,  Who  was  he  1 

Tlieo,  Did  you  never  read  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rus- 
tum  "  1    What  a  pity ! 

Bas,  Is  it  very  long  t 

Theo,  No;  it  is  an  episode  in 
an  unwritten  epic. 

Bas,  You  shall  read  it  to  me 
then  some  day,  with  that  voice  of 
yours  which  interprets  the  music 
of  poetry  so  well. 

Theo.  Really?  But  no  !  I  must 
not  believe  you.  You  are  partial 
to  your  pupil. 

Geof,  No,  he  is  not. 

Bas,  G  eofirey  shall  have  a  farther 


opportunity  of  judging  if  I  am. 
Say  us  the  best  thing  you  can 
remember  in  it.  But,  first,  what 
is  the  poem  about  f 

Theo,  Rustum,  the  great  Persian 
hero,  married  a  Tartar  princess, 
and  departed  to  the  wars  before 
the  birth  of  their  child.  It  was 
a  son ;  but  she  sent  him  word  that 
it  was  a  girl,  because  she  feared  to 
part  with  it.  But  when  the  boy 
Sohrab  grew  to  man's  estate,  he 
went  forth  to  meet  his  sire.  He 
marched  with  troops  who  were 
going  to  attack  the  Persian  army, 
and,  hearing  that  his  father  was 
far  away,  strove  to  distinguish 
himself,  so  that  his  name  mig^ht 
worthily  meet  his  ear.  To  this 
end  he  challenged  the  bravest  of 
the  host  to  fight.  Most  unhappily 
Rustum  (newly  returned)  heard  o^ 
and  accepted,  the  challenge.  Sok-- 
rab,  with  chivalric  feelii^,  spares 
his  great  antagonist's  life  when  a 
chance  places  it  at  his  mercy.  He 
is  only  vanquished  and  slain,  when 
the  warrior  opposed  to  him  sud- 
denly discloses  who  he  really  is  by 
rushing  on  him  with  the  shout  of 
'<  Rustum ! "  for  the  name  bewilders 
his  filial  heart ;  although  he  is  still 
so  far  from  realising  the  truth 
that  he  reveals  it  by  faltering 
forth,  as  he  lies  bleeding  on  the 
ground,  "My  sire,  the  mighty 
Rustum,  shall  avenge  my  death." 

Ba>s,  A  pathetic  death-scene  in- 
deed ! 

Geof,  It  is  years  since  I  have 
looked  at  the  poem ;  but  I  recall 
it  as  you  speak.  There  were  in  it 
some  fine  Yirgilian  and  Homeric 
echoes,  and  the  local  colouring  was 
good.  One  simile,  though,  made 
me  laugh.  You  will  scarcely 
choose  it  for  your  recital  New 
similes  are  haid  to  find,  but  I  had 
rather  that  Arnold  had  employed 
an  old  one,  than  compared,  as  he 
does,  Rustum's  contemptuous  pity 
for  the  stripling  who  comes  to  en- 
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counter  him  to  a  lazy  London  or    and  forgotten  the  fine  verses  which 

Parisian  belle,  peeping  out  of  bed     depict    the    desperate    encounter 

in  cold  weather  at  the  housemaid  :     beside    the    rolling    Oxus  —  that 

unnatural  combat  which  the  clouds 
"As  Bome  nch  woman  on  a  winters     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^   g^^y  whirlwind 

Eyes'Xugh  her  silken  curtains  the     from  the  desert  rises  up,  to  shroud ; 
poor  dnidge  while  at  Kustum's  imminent  penl 

Who    with    numb    blackened   fingers     his  great  war-horse,  Buksh,  utters 
makes  her  fire  .  .  ."  a  cry  like  to  a  wounded  lion. 

Geo/,  Lady — 
Theo,  For  shame!      You   have     ,  „    ,        .,  ,.      .     i. 

forgotten  Xenophon's  most  excel-  ^  ^^'Jeir'StuT''''"          "" 

lent  saying.  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  „ 

Geo/.  Which? 

Theo.  KaXov  koi  Stxaiov.    .    .    .  Theo.    You   should    not.      But 

No ;  I  had  better  not  venture  on  this  is  what  comes  of  being  **  noth- 

the  Greek  :    I  generally  come  to  ing  if  not  critical" 

grief  there.      But  what  he  told  Geo/  I  plead   guilty.      Let  us 

his  comrades  was,  that  it  is  hon-  have  the  fruit  of  your  better  em- 

ourable,  righteous,  holy,  and  also  ployed  memory, 

pleasant  to  the  mind,  to  remember  Theo.  I  will  begin  where  Kustum 

men's  good  deeds  rather  than  their  is  wholly  overwhelmed  by  the  dis- 

evil.     You,  on  the  contrary,  have  covery  that  the  dying  man  is  his 
treasured  up  a  displeasing  simile, .  son,  and  Sohrab  says — 

« I  find 
My  father  ;  let  me  feel  that  I  have  found. 
Come  sit  beside  me  on  this  sand,  and  take 
My  head  betwixt  thy  hands,  and  kiss  my  cheeks 
And  wash  them  with  thy  tears,  and  say,  My  Son  ! 
Quick  !  Quick  !  for  numbered  are  my  sands  of  life. 
And  swirt ;  for  like  the  lightning  to  this  field 
I  came,  and  like  the  wind  I  go  away." 

Bos.  Should  not  those  two  Tlieo.  Perhaps.  But  lightning 
metaphors  exchange  places  ?  The  is  destructive.  Sohrab  hoped  to 
lightning  is  gone  in  a  moment,  and  fall  on  his  foes  like  a  thunder- 
leaves  darkness  behind  it ;  like  bolt,  and  lo  !  he  departs  swiftly  in- 
this  young  hero's  meteoric  career,  to  the  unseen,  and  leaves  no  trace 
quickly  extinguished  by  death.  behind  him.     Shall  I  go  on  1 

'*  So  said  he  :  and  his  voice  released  the  heart 
Of  Eiistum,  and  his  tears  broke  forth  ;  he  cast 
His  arms  round  his  son^s  neck  and  wept  aloud. 
And  kissed  him.     And  woe  fell  on  both  the  hosts 
When  they  saw  Kustum's  grief :  and  Euksh,  the  horse, 
With  his  head  bowing  to  the  ground  and  mane 
Sweeping  the  dust^  came  near.   .   .    . 
t.  >.•*•* 

But  Sohrab  looked  upon  the  horse,  and  said  : 
^  Is  this  then  Ruksh  ?    How  often  in  past  days 
My  mother  told  me  of  thee,  thou  brave  steed  ! 
My  terrible  father's  terrible  horse  ;  and  said 
That  I  should  one  day  find  thy  lord  and  thee 
Come,  let  me  lay  my  hand  upon  thy  mane. 
0  Ruksh,  thou  art  more  fortunate  than  I 
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For  thou  hast  gone  where  I  shall  never  go, 
And  snuffed  the  breezes  ef  my  father's  home. 
And  thou  hast  trod  the  sands  of  Selstan 
And  seen  the  river  of  Helmund ;    .    .    • 

whereas  I 

Have  only  drunk  the  desert  rivers,  and  this, 
The  yellow  Ozus,  by  whose  brink  I  die.' 

And,  with  a  heavy  groan,  Bustum  replied  : 
*  Oh  that  its  waves  were  flowing  over  me  ! 
Oh  that  I  saw  its  mdns  of  yellow  silt 
Boll  tumbling  in  we  current  o'er  my  head ! '  * 


[Nov. 


B<i8,  What  say  you,  Geoffrey  1 

Geo/,  That  verses  far  inferior 
to  those  we  have  just  heard  might 
seem  beautiful  so  recited.  I  must 
read  them  to  myself,  in  order  to 
form  an  impartial  judgment.  But 
that  they  depict  a  most  touching 
scene  very  pathetically,  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

Theo,  I  know  that  it  is  absurd 
to  compare  an  epic  with  a  tragedy : 
the  former  must  express  many 
things  which  are  conveyed  by  an 
actoPs  look  and  gesture  in  the 
latter.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  death-scene  of  which  I  have 
recited  to  you  a  portion  is  even 
sadder  than  that  of  Hippolytus. 

Geof,  In  what  respects  ? 

Theo.  Hippolytus  dies  victori- 
ous over  his  false  accuser — and 
you  know  what  Lord  Bacon  says 
abates 'the  pains  of  death ;  whereas 
Sohrab  falls  defeated.  And  Bus- 
tum gains,  and  in  the  self-same 
moment  loses,  a  son  who  would 
liave  made  life  sweet  to  him ;  and 
that  son,  too,  fate  insists  on  his 
slaying  with  his  own  hand. 

Geqf.  Yes ;  but  Theseus  is  con- 
scious of  having  misjudged  and 
wronged  his  son,  which  Bustum 
is  not.  And,  besides,  the  latter 
loses  a  blessing  of  which  he  has 
had  no  experience;  the  former, 
one  which  he  has  long  possessed. 

Theo.  Does  not  hope  always 
paint  with  brighter  colours  than 
memory? 

Bets.  No.  Autumn's  hues  are 
more  brilliant  than  those  of  spring. 


I  side  with  Creoffrey  against  yon. 
The  sorrow  for  the  known  must 
be  greater  than  that  for  the  on- 
known;  and  then  Rustnm's  heart 
is  not  torn  by  the  self-reproach 
which  rends  that  of  Theseus. 

Geof.  That  device  of  an  uncon- 
scious warrior  slaying  the  thing 
dearest  to  him  in  battle  is  indeed 
ingeniously  distressing.  How  well 
one  Torquato  Tasso  knew  how  to 
employ  it ! 

Theo.  Clorinda's  death.  Yes:  it 
is  lovely,  it  is  pathetic;  but  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  shed  tears  over 
it. 

Geof.  Why  not? 

Theo.  When  I  first  learned 
Italian,  Herminia  was  my  favour- 
ite; and  I  am  afraid  that  I  was 
not  altogether  sorry  to  see  her 
rival  removed  from  her  patL 
Then,  too,  Glorinda  is,  like  Bryn- 
hild  in  the  northern  Saga,  a 
Shield-Maiden.  You  cannot  faacy 
her,  any  more  than  Yirgil's  Oamil- 
la^  stooping  to  obey  a  husband- 
least  of  all  such  a  tearful  senti- 
mentalist as  Tancred.  I  most 
own  that  I  like  to  see  her  depart 
heaven's  bride,  not  his.  Tancred 
is  only  too  highly  honoured  by 
being  allowed  to  open  its  sacred 
portal  to  her. 

Geo/.  Bemember  his  self-mas- 
tery at  that  supreme  moment.  His 
will  keeps  death  at  bay,  and  col* 
lects  all  the  powers  of  his  mind 
to  prevent  his  heart  from  break- 
ing, in  order  that  he  may  have 
strength  to  bestow  eternal  life  on 
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her  whose  mortal  career  his  arm 
has  so  nnwittingly  cut  short.  Can 
you  despise  a  man  who  so  bears 
himself  under  such  a  trial  ? 

Theo,  Perhaps  not  wholly.  But 
you  know  Tancred  survives  after 
all  and  marries  another. 

Geo/,  That  does  not  prevent 
our  feeling  for  him,  and  with  him, 
as  he  mfl^es  the  fatal  discovery. 
I  advise  you  to  read  that  scene 
over  again,  and  see  what  your  ma- 
turer  judgment  says  to  it. 

Let  me  remind  you,  too,  that  if 
a  certain  amount  of  weakness  in 
the  hero  destroys  his  claim  on  our 
compassion,  Bakiustion's  strictures 
on  the  ''  Alcestis "  are  just ;  and 
Admetus,  that  cowardly  husband 
who  accepts  his  wife's  too  gen- 
erous offer  to  die  in  his  place,  has 
nothing  to  expect  from  us  but  scorn. 

Bas,  Browning's  clever  sarcasm 
takes  too  little  account  of  a 
Greek's  intense  love  of  life,  and 
of  the  fact  that  the  princely  Ad- 
metus might  think  it  his  duty  to 
preserve  his  life  for  his  family  and 
his  subjects'  sake,  even  at  the  vast 
expense  of  that  of  his  loved  Al- 
cestis. It  is  from  that  point  of 
view  that  his,  to  us,  repulsive  dis- 
course with  his  father  must  be 
looked  at.  The  sire  is  too  old  to 
render  that  service  to  the  State 
which  it  is  in  the  son's  power  to 
perform.  Why  has  he  not  given 
his  brief  remnant  of  life  for  his 
more  valuable  one  % 

Geof,  No  noble  mind  asks  such 
questions. 

Theo,  I  feel  inclined  to  pity 
Alcestis  most  in  the  last  scene. 
To  have  visited  the  unseen  world 
and  be  led  back  from  it  with  the 
enlaiged  knowledge  which  such  a 
visit  could  not  fail  to  give,  only  in 
order  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life 
with  her  very  small-minded  hus- 
band, seems  a  hard  fate. 

Baa,  To  you.  But  you  must 
not  import  modem  thought  into 


antique  legend  in  that  way.  It 
spoils  one's  power  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  it.  Though  you  may, 
Alcestis  does  not,  despise  the  man 
she  dies  for. 

Geof,  Why,  then,  does  she  show 
so  little  confidence  in  his  care  of 
their  young  children  ? 

Ba8,  Because  she  is  a  mother. 
She  would  have  trusted  him  with 
anything  else. 

Geof,  Why,  then,  think  it  nec- 
essary to  so  earnestly  charge  him 
never  to  wed  another? 

B<M,  I  must  confess  that  Al- 
cestis knows  her  lord's  nature  to 
be  not  precisely  heroic.  Still, 
such  as  he  is,  she  loves  him. 

Geof,  Your  proof  % 

Bas,  Her  own  simple  words: 
"Unconstrained,  of  my  own  free 
will,  since  no  one  else  would,  I 
give  my  life  for  thee,  accounting 
thee  more  precious  than  my  own 
soul.  I  had  my  choice,  and  I 
could  not  choose  to  live  torn 
asunder  from  thee." 

Geof.  That  doesn't  sound  like 
contempt,  certcdnly. 

Bas,  No.  Her  love  for  her 
husband  stands  out  in  strong  relief 
from  her  horror  at  Oharon's  boat, 
its  dark  ferryman,  and  the  gloomy 
halls  to  which  he  stands  prepared 
to  carry  her ;  great  it  must  truly 
be  to  triumph  over  her  intense 
delight  in  the  happy  life  under  the 
blue  sky  of  Greece  which,  as  she 
says,  she  has  to  quit^  not  to-mor- 
row, or  on  the  third  day,  but  now. 
I  must  always  look  on  the  fare- 
well of  Alcestis  to  Admetus  as 
inexpressibly  pathetic. 

Theo,  You  will  allow  that  such 
a  heart  deserved  a  nobler  object 
on  which  to  pour  its  treasures. 
Tell  me  while  we  climb  the  next 
rock — for  it  is  time  we  moved  for- 
ward— whether  the  most  affecting 
element  in  the  pathos  of  the  "  Al- 
cestis "  is  not,  after  all,  the  sense  it 
brings  us  of 
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<*  The  straitened  bounds  of  women's 
happiness," 

as  Goethe  calls  them  1 

BcL8.  We  may  make  such  re- 
flections on  the  play  if  we  please. 
They  did  not  occur  to  its  author. 
Now  they  are  the  intention,  as 
well  as  the  result,  of  one  of  Brown- 
ing's best  speeches — I  know  there 
is  vastly  too  much  of  it — that  of 
his  dying  Pompilia. 

Geof,  You  have  read  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book  "  then  ? 

Bas,  Yes;  all  of  it.  It  much 
needs  boiling  down;  but  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  hook.  Mind  I  do 
not  say  poem.  Now  his  dying 
PompiHa  is  a  very  pathetic  figure ; 
and  the  deep  pathos  of  her  death- 
bed speech  arises  from  this,  that 
she  has  realised  the  utter  baseness 
of  the  man  whom  she  was  forced 


to  wed ;  that  for  her,  yet  through 
no  fault  of  hers,  all  the  true  aven^ 
ues  to  womanly  pride  and  happi- 
ness are  closed;  and  that  her 
white  soul  has  seen  no  altar  to 
flee  to  as  a  refuge  from  intolerable 
degradation,  till  the  pitying  hand 
of  the  Angel  of  Death  points  one 
out  to  her.  And  so  she  loves  the 
death  which  Alcestis  hates,  and 
gives  her  wicked  husband  the  life 
of  which  he  unjustly  deprives  her 
with  even  greater  readiness  than 
that  with  which  the  Greek  heroine 
lays  down  hers  for  the  spouse 
whom  she  loves.  Pompilia  is  a 
wife  and  a  mother  at  seventeen; 
yet  the  unutterable  horror  of  be- 
ing the  wife  of  such  a  man  as 
Guide  reconciles  her  even  to  the 
parting  with  her  infant,  and  makes 
the  poniard  welcome  to  her.  Do 
you  remember  her  words 


"  For  that  most  woeful  man,  my  husband  once. 
Who,  needing  respite,  still  draws  vital  breath, 
I  pardon  him  ?    So  far  as  lies  in  me 
I  give  him  for  his  good  the  life  he  takes, 
Praying  the  world  will  therefore  acquiesce. 
Let  him  make  God  amends,  none,  none  to  me  ; 
Who  thank  him  rather  that,  whereas  strange  fate 
Mockingly  styled  him  husband  and  me  wife, 
Himself  this  way  at  least  pronounced  divorce, 
Blotted  the  marriage-bond :  this  blood  of  mine 
Flies  forth  exultingly  at  any  door. 
Washes  the  parchment  white,  and  thanks  the  blow.** 


Now  the  young  girl  with  whom  life 
has  so  dealt  that  this  is  how  she 
quits  it,  is  a  moving  sight  indeed. 

Theo.  Here  we  are  at  the  top 
of  the  rock.  I  declare  that  UUes- 
water  is  as  blue  this  afternoon  as 
the  ^gean  in  Leighton's  lovely 
picture  of  the  dead  Alcestis,  which 
our  talk  has  brought  to  my  mind. 
Look  at  the  light  on  the  Stybarrow 
Crags. 

Geof,  Down  which  the  valiant 
men  of  Patterdale,  led  by  Moun- 
sey  their  king,  hurled  the  rocks 
on  the  invading  Scotch.  You  see 
I  know  your  traditions.  Did  the 
women   and   children  survey   the 


conflict  from  under  the  firs  on  that 
rocky  islet,  I  wonder,  like  Dun- 
craggan's  widow  and  her  company 
in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  ?  By 
the  way,  how  much  smaller  your 
islands  are  than  those  on  Winder- 
mere and  Derwentwater ! 

Theo,  Ours  are  just  the  right 
size,  tiny  specks  on  the  blue 
water.  On  those  other  two  lakes 
they  seem  to  block  your  way,  and 
only  look  well  when  you  are  a  con- 
siderable height  above  them. 

Geof,  I  know  that  the  superior- 
ity of  UUeswater  to  all  the  other 
lakes  is  here  an  article  of  faith. 
It  is  one  I  feel  much  inclined  to 
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subscribe  to  on  this  particular 
afternoon.  What  a  lovely  shadow 
that  light  cloud  is  casting  on  Glen- 
mara  at  the  head  of  the  lake  ! 

Bos,  Look,  too,  at  the  bright 
rays  on  St  Sundays  Orag  to  the  right 
of  it,  and  its  grand  perpendicu- 
lar sweep  into  GrisedsJe,  the  gap 
between  Fairfield  and  Helvellyn. 
Bight  under  the  shadow  cast  by 
that  giant  warder  of  the  pass,  one 
of  our  highest  lakelets,  Grisedale 
Tarn,  refreshes  the  weary  climber 
on  his  way  to  scale  their  heights. 
There  is  a  third  course  open  to 
him,  though,  when  he  rests  beside 
it,  for  he  is  on  the  bridle-road  to 
Grasmere. 

Geof,  If  all  your  bridal-roads  are 
like  that,  marriage  must,  in  this 
country,  be  a  privilege  reserved 
for  the  superlatively  active.  Of 
a  truth  "jE>er  aspera  ad  astra" 

Theo,  You  made  that  mistake 
on  purpose.  We  are  on  a  bridle- 
road  now. 

Geqf,  (in  a  stage  whisper).  Heaven 
forbid ! 

Tlieo,  Any  rough  path  along 
which  a  nimble  mountain-pony  can 
scramble  bears  that  name  here. 
But  let  us  return  to  our  own 
track.  And  while  you  admire  the 
light  and  shade  on  the  hills  to  the 
left  of  the  Kirkstone  Pass, — just 
now  inexpressibly  lovely, — or  let 
your  eyes  rove  from  one  to  another 
of  the  fairy  islets  in  that  molten 
sapphire — tell  me— 

Geo/,  Your  imperial  majesty  is 
pleased  to  deviate  into  poetry. 

Theo,  We  were  talking  of  the 
poets,  you  know.  But  I  will  put 
my  question  in  plain  prose.  Which 
death  has  produced  the  most  pa- 
thetic effects  in  poetry :  that  of  a 
husband  slain  by  his  wife,  or  of  a 
wife  by  her  husband  ? 

Geo/,  Unquestionably  the  latter. 
The  former,  to  begin  with,  is  an 
expedient  rarely  resorted  to  by  the 
poets. 


Bas,  ^schylus,  as  we  all  know, 
employed  it  with  tremendous  tragic 
effect.  The  fall  of  Agamemnon,  on 
his  victorious  return  from  Troy, 
heralded  by  Cassandra's  warning 
notes,  when  the  avenging  deity 
nerves  Olytemnestra  to  her  fell 
determination,  and  one  blow  re- 
pays in  a  single  moment  the  wrongs 
over  which  she  has  brooded  for 
years,  is  one  of  the  grandest  ex- 
amples of  that  sudden  reverse  of 
fortune  which  impressed  the  Greek 
mind  so  forcibly.  And  where  the 
wife  stands,  in  her  wretched  and 
guilty  triumph,  over  the  two  dead 
bodies,  there  we  know  will  the 
avenger  of  blood  stand  at  no  dis- 
tant period  over  her  own  prostrate 
form  and  that  of  her  accomplice. 

Geqf.  ^schylus  awakens  awe 
rather  than  pity. 

Bas.  Then  take  the  death  of 
Hercules.  Dei'anira  is,  above  all 
women,  to  be  commiserated;  for 
the  expedient  which  she  has  every 
reason  to  believe  will  enable  her  to 
regain  her  husband's  affection,  to 
her  unspeakable  surprise  and  hor- 
ror causes  his  death. 

TTieo.  There  is  something  absurd 
in  Ovid's  plan  of  "  Epistles  of  Hero- 
ines," most  of  whom  could  not  have 
known  how  to  write,  and  some  of 
whom  write  under  circumstances 
which  would  prevent  the  readiest 
scribe  from  putting  pen  to  paper. 
But  if  you  forget  that  she  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  them  down, 
how  pathetic  are  his  last  words  of 
Deianira ! 

Geo/  I  have  forgotten  them. 
Bepeat  them. 

Theo. 

'*Jamque  valoi  seniorqiie   pater,  ger- 
manaque  Gorge, 
£t  patria,  et  patrise  frater  ademte 
tu£e  1 
Et  tu,  lux  ocuUb  hodiema  novissiina 
nostris; 
Virque  (sed  0  possis  1),  et  puer  Hylle^ 
vale!" 
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Bos,  You  will  pity  her  still 
more  when  you  reaid  the  "  Trach- 
inise."  Sophocles  himself  compas- 
sionates her,  and  does  not  let  her 
live  to  see  the  tremendous  ruin 
which  she  has  caused.  What  wife- 
slayer  could  wake  our  pity  more 
thfi[n  this  involuntary  destroyer  of 
the  greatest  hero  that  ever  lived, 
the  husband  of  her  own  youth  1 

Geof,  Othello;  because  he  was 
not  blameless  like  Deianira.  The 
Centaur's  tale,  which  she  foolishly 
believed,  involved  no  such  moral 
impossibility  as  did  lago's.  Des- 
demona's  living  face  should  have 
"  looked  the  lie  dead  "  to  any  eye 
not  judicially  blinded  as  his  was. 
What  an  idecd  of  womanhood,  what 
innocence,  what  purity,  what  self- 
sacrificing  love ! 

Theo.  To  her  husband.  But 
she  was  an  undutiful  daughter. 
I  like  Cordelia  much  better. 

Baa.  When  I  spoke  last  I  had 
the  wife-killers  of  the  Spanish  stage 
chiefly  before  me :  those  "  honour- 
able murderers  "  who  put  a  fair  wo- 
man to  death  for  a  doubtful  punc- 
tilio, and  who,  having  salved  their 
wounded  honour  with  her  blood, 
find  it  possible  enough  to  survive 
her.  Othello  alone  amply  justifies 
your  answer  to  Theodora's  ques- 
tion. I  suppose  that,  for  pathetic 
effect,  its  last  Act  stands  unri- 
valled. 

Geof,  Except  by  Shakespeare 
himself.  To  some  moods  of  mind 
his  dying  Katharine  appeals  yet 
more  irresistibly.  Desdemona  par- 
dons a  fatal  error,  she  a  deliberate 
wrong.  Desdemona,  a  happy  young 
wife,  till  a  wicked  enchanter's 
breath  suddenly  wraps  her  in  a 
dark  cloud,  is  all  in  all  to  her  hus- 
band :  Katharine  has  watched  her 
lord's  love  decline  and  die,  and 
been  reduced,  though  daughter, 
wife,  and  mother  of  mighty  mon- 
archs,  to  do  battle  for  her  own  and 
her  child's  honour,  and  seen  her- 


self worsted  in  the  ^ht.  Des- 
demona's  scarcely  cold  cheek  is 
warmed  by  the  dying  Othello's 
kiss ;  Katharine  knows  that  Henry 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  her  death, 
and  sends  him  word  that 

"  His  long  trouble  now  is  passixig 
Out  of  this  world.'* 

Theo.  Why  did  we  not  come  to 
Shakespeare  sooner  % 

Geof,  Perhaps  from  a  sense  of 
our  unworthiness  to  talk  about  hinu 

Theo,  "  Why,  so  can  we  3  and  so 
can  any  man,"  if  the  learned  lady 
who  wanted  you  to  review  her 
book  is  right. 

Ba8,  What  did  she  say  ? 

Geof,  That  Shakespeare  did  not 
write  the  plays  ascribed  to  him; 
for  she  thinks  she  can  prove  that 
they  were  written  by  Lord  Bacon. 

Bas,  She  must  be  colour-blind, 
then.  She  may  be  able  to  prove 
— ^which  would  be  very  interesting 
— that  one  of  those  two  great  co- 
temporaries  had  a  perceptible  in- 
fluence on  the  other ;  as  a  speech  of 
Ulysses,  in  "  Troilus  and  Oressida," 
has  always  given  me  the  satisfac- 
tion of  believing  that  Shakespeare 
had  read  some  of  the  '  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity.'  When  will  England 
again  contain  three  such  minds 
simultaneously  at  work  as  Shake- 
speare, Bacon,  and  Hooker? 

Geof  Never.  The  twilight  of 
the  gods  will  come  first. 

Theo,  Do  not  desert  our  subject. 
You  must  have  much  more  to  say 
on  the  pathos  of  Shakespeare's 
death-scenes. 

Geof,  Dominaetimperatrixmea/ 
your  wishes  are  law.  I  will  tell 
you,  then,  what  struck  me  as  I 
rapidly  ran  through  as  many  of 
those  scenes  as  I  could  call  to  mind. 
It  is  that  Shakespeare,  beyond  all 
things  lifelike  and  true  to  nature, 
has  seen — ^what  I  trust  you  do  not 
know  yet,  what  may  experience 
never  teach  you  I  —  namely,  that 
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well  calculated  as  death  is  to  move 
human  compassion,  life  is  often  far 
more  so.  His  death  of  Henry  IV . 
is  very  pathetic;  Richard  II. 's 
resignation  is  far  more  moving. 
His  living  Constance  suffers  far 
more  than  his  dying  Juliet. 

Bos.  That  is  one  of  the  numer- 
ous points  of  contact  between 
Shakespeare  and  Sophocles.  We 
were  talking  a  little  while  ago 
of  the  pathos  of  the  "Antigone." 
Are  there  not  at  least  two  of  the 
personages  of  Sophocles  whom 
you  pity  more? 

Geo/,  (Edipus,  certainly. 

Bos.  And  when  most?  When 
his  sun  is  setting  at  Colonos,  or 
when  he  makes,  and  survives,  the 
fatal  discovery  at  Thebes  ? 

Geo/,  Who  could  doubt  which  ? 
Life  was  his  misery ;  not  death. 
Now  look  at  his  far-distant  Shake- 
spearean parallel,  Lear,  the  man 
who  of  all  men  Shakespeare  makes 
us  pity  most.  After  what  we  have 
seen  life  do  to  him,  death  seems  to 
approach  him  with  a  friendly  as- 
pect ;  and  the  faithful  Kent  speaks 
for  each  of  us  when  he  exclaims — 

**yex  not  his  ghost:  O,  let  him  pass! 

He  hates  him, 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough 

world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. " 

Tlieo,  Yes ;  Lear's  death  is  a 
relief,  after  much  sorrow.  Now 
Edmund's,  just  before,  is  truly 
tragic ;  for  it  lets  one  see  that  he 
was  not  wholly  bad,  as  he  had 
seemed  before,  and  so  makes  it 
possible  to  pity  his  untimely  death. 
You  were  criticising  Mr  Swin- 
burne's length  of  speech  in  dying 
heroes.  What  a  contrast  those 
few  words  which  Edmund  finds 
breath  to  utter  are  to  them !  and 
how  much  more  he  says  in  them ! 

Geo/  Remind  me  of  them. 

Theo,  First  when,  pardoning  his 
unknown  antagonist,  he  owns  his 
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crime,  and  acknowledges  the  justice 
of  his  overthrow,  thus — 

'*What  you   have   charged   me  with, 

that  have  I  done  ; 
And  more,  much  more :  the  time  will 

bring  it  out ; 
*Tis  past,  and  so  am  L" 

How  plainly  those  words  unveil 
a  soul  just  about  to  be  arraigned 
before  the  highest  judgment-seat, 
knowing  that  it  must  plead  guilty 
there,  and  so  absorbed  in  the  pros- 
pect as  to  lose  its  power  to  care 
for  human  censure! 

Bos,  His  second  I  can  supply. 
It  is  his  rejoinder  to  the  brother 
who,  while  making  himself  known 
as  the  avenger  of  his  own  and  his 
father's  wrongs  on  one  who  had  so 
foully  betrayed  both,  has  learned 
nevertheless  from  that  father's 
fate,  that 

*<  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant 

vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us." 

A  strong  sense  of  what  Jeremy 
Taylor  calls  "the  descending  and 
entailed  curse "  of  sin  fills  Ed- 
mund's brief  answer — 

**  Thou  hast  spoken  right,  'tis  true ; 
The  wheel  has  come  full  circle ;  I  am 
here." 

Theo.  Then,  when  those  un- 
natural monsters,  Goneril  and 
Began,  have  met  their  deserts, 
and  Edmund,  who  pretended  love 
to  both  and  loved  neither,  hears 
of  their  end,  how  fine  is  the 
awakening  of  remorse  in  his 
heart ! — 

**I  was  contracted  to  them  both;  all 

three 
Now  marry  in  an  instant." 

And  how  it  deepens  and  grows 
stronger  as  their  dead  bodies  are 
carried  in,  and  he  remembers  how, 
enemies  to  all  the  world  beside, 
those  wretched  women  had,  never- 
theless, been  true  to  him  ! — 

2y 
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*'  Yet  Edmand  was  beloyed : 
The  one  the  other  poisoned  for  my  sake, 
And  after  slew  herself." 

When  good  Albany  rejoins — 
"  Even  so. — Cover  their  faces." 

I  suppose  that  with  his  horror  at 
having  been  husband  to  such  a 
woman  as  Groneril,  and  with  his 
unspeakable  thankfulness  at  hav- 
ing got  rid  of  her,  is  blended  a 
surprised  recognition  that  she  too 
had  a  heart,  and  was,  after  all, 
capable  of  loving. 

jBflw.  You  think,  then,  as  Ed- 
mund did.  Or  did  she  only  kill 
herself  for  fear  of  Albany's  ven- 
geance ? 

Theo.  She  despised  him  too  much 
to  fear  him.  No ;  she  could  not 
survive  the  man  for  whose  sake 
she  had  committed  such  crimes. 

Geo/.  I  congratulate  you  on  this 
your  first  appearance  (at  least  to 
me)  as  a  Shakespearean  critic. 

Now,  let  us  take  Hamlet  as  our 
second  instance.  Are  the  per- 
plexity, the  disenchantment  with 
life,  the  loss  of  faith  in  man,  and — 
still  worse — in  woman,  which  build 
up  a  Cyclopean  wall  betwixt  him 
and  happiness,  easier  for  him  to 
bear  than  the  death  he  longs  for ; 
and  which  only  religious  faith  re- 
strains him  from  laying  hold  of 
for  himself?. 

Bos.  That  Laertes's  rapier  did 
Hamlet  good  service,  his  own 
words  to  his  second  self,  Horatio, 
bear  witness. 

**  Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath 
in  pain," 

are  not  the  words  of  one  to  whom 
life  has  been  sweet. 

Theo,  No.  I  suppose  we  all 
pity  Hamlet  more  when  he  mis- 
construes Ophelia,  when  he  repents 
too  late  over  her  grave,  and,  above 
all,  when  he  has  to  sit   as  judge 


over  his  own  mother  and  condemn 
her,  than  when  death  makes  easy 
to  him  what  life  had  made  so  hard. 
By  the  way,  do  you  know  why, 
when  the  Ghost  means  to  appear 
to  both  his  wife  and  his  son,  and, 
fully  believing  that  Queen  Grertmde 
sees  him,  bids  Hamlet  speak  to 
her, — 

"  O  step  between  her  and  her  fighting 

soul,"— 

only  one  of  the  two  is  sensible  of 
the  apparition  1 

Geo/.  Tell  me. 

Theo.  Because  only  the  innocent 
can  have  communion  with  the  in- 
visible world.  The  Queen's  sin  had 
blinded  her  inner  eye. 

Geqf.  Very  good. 

Bas.  Dr  Johnson's  criticisms  on 
Shakespeare  are  often  highly  amus- 
ing.  His  plain  English  comnion- 
sense,  valuable  as  it  is,  supplies 
him  with  no  measuring-rule  for 
genius.  One  of  his  observations  on 
Hamlet  is :  "  The  apparition  left 
the  regions  of  the  dead  to  little 
purpose;  the  revenge  which  he 
demands  is  not  obtained  but  by 
the  death  of  him  that  was  required 
to  take  it."  It  never  occurred  to 
him  to  consider  whether  Hamlet's 
filial  piety  could  meet  with  a  bet- 
ter reward  than  that  earned  of 
old  by  Gleobis  and  Biton, — the 
death  which  restored  to  him  that 
father's  society,  the  like  of  whom 
in  worth  he  never  expected  to  see 
again. 

Theo.  Still,  there  is  a  deep  sad- 
ness about  Hamlet's  death  after  aU ; 
for  he  carries  so  much  unfulfilled 
promise  to  the  grave. 

* '  The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye, 
tongue,  sword," 

were  all  there  in  perfection,  as  the 
person  who  knew  him  best  bore 
witness,  and  had  none  of  them 
achieved  what  they  were  capable 
of.     I  always  love  Fortinbras  for 
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ordering  him  a  military  funeral, 
and  pledging  his  princely  word 
that 

**  He  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To  have  proved  most  royally. " 


Have  you  not  felt  the  same  on 
attending  other  funerals? 

Geo/,  Yes ;  indeed  I  have. 

Theo,  A  friend  of  mine  returning 
from  one  such  wrote  these  lines  : 


"  When  Hamlet  went  unto  his  grave,  men  bore  him 
Forth  like  a  soldier  with  his  sword  and  shield, 
The  cannons  thundered  loud  their  music  o'er  him 
As  he  had  died  upon  the  tented  field. 

And  yet,  he  never  knew  the  joys  of  battle, 

Felt  his  heart  bound  to  meet  the  trumpet's  call. 

Heard  roimd  his  head  the  splintered  spear- wood  rattle. 
Standing  erect  to  mark  his  foeman's  falL 

Nay  :  but  a  noble  heart,  his  will  discerning 
By  its  own  thoughts,  knew  what  he  would  have  done, 

Had  not  the  father,  from  the  tomb  returning. 
To  one  dread  office  set  apart  the  son. 

£ven  so  the  turf  by  which  thou  seest  me  kneeling 
Covers  a  head  that  might  great  things  have  planned. 

Had  not,— from  out  the  frame  its  vigour  stealing,— 
A  chilling  touch  too  soon  unnerved  the  hand. 

Eevere  what  might  have  been,  had  Grod  been  willing, — 
What  yet,  if  God  so  please,  in  higher  sphere. 

On  vaster  scale,  may  find  more  rich  fulfilling ; 
And  o'er  such  hope  deferred  let  fall  one  tear." 


Geo/,  Those  lines  are  not  bad. 
Who  did  you  say  wrote  them  1 

Theo.  That  is  a  secret.  Has 
Hamlet  any  distant  kinsman  among 
the  personages  of  Sophocles  1 

Geo/  Orestes  as  to  outward  his- 
tory, though  with  a  dififerent  catas- 
trophe. 

Bos.  Yes ;  but  the  true  Sopho- 
clean  parallel  is  Ajax.  One  simple, 
but  unbearable,  evil  produces  on 
the  Greek  hero's  mind  the  efifect 
wrought  on  Hamlet's  by  a  far 
greater  complexity  of  woes.  Each 
sees  in  self-destruction  the  readiest 
end  to  griefs  very  hard  to  bear ; 
but  whereas  the  spiritual  horizon 
grows  ever  darker  to  the  one,  it 
clears  towards  sunset  to  the  other. 
Ajax  ceases  to  appeal  by  prayer 
or  sacrifice  to  the  gods  whose  juris- 
diction in  the  upper  world  he  is 
about  to  quit ;  while  Hamlet  goes 
cheerfully  to  meet  the  fate  which 
he  has  not  called  down  on  himself, 


with  the  thought  that  '*  There  is 
a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of 
a  sparrow." 

Geo/  Few  scenes  distress  me 
more  than  the  parting  of  Ajax 
with  his  child.  Can  we  fairly  in- 
clude it  among  those  which  we 
have  been  considering? 

Bas.  I  should  say  ito.  For 
though  his  friends  and  wife  do 
not  know  it,  it  is  the  farewell  of 
one  about  to  die.  But,  though 
worthy  of  infinite  compassion,  Ajax 
— the  victim  of  his  own  wounded 
pride — does  not  appeal  to  the  same 
higher  feelings  that  Hector  touches 
in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
"  Iliad,"  which  Sophocles  here  imi- 
tates so  successfully. 

Geo/  True.  Why  have  we  not 
discussed  Hector's  death  1 

Bas.  Perhaps  because  the  full 
pathos  which  attends  it  is  revealed 
beforehand  in  the  "  parting  of 
Hector    and     Andromache,"    and 
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after  it  in  Priam's  supplication  to 
Achilles,  and  in  the  lamentations 
of  the  mother,  the  wife,  and,  above 
all,  of  Helen ;  through  whose  fault 
Hector  died,  and  who  yet  says 
that  he,  almost  alone  among  the 
Trojans,  never  reproached  her  with 
one  scornful  word.  In  the  death 
itself  Achilles  dominates  our  imagi- 
nation. Our  minds  are  full  of  his 
revenge  for  Fatroclus,  and  of  the 
unconquerable  courage  with  which 
he  learns  from  his  dying  foe  thatr— 

"Thee  too  await 
The  shafts  of  Phoebus  by  the  Scsean 
gate." 

Geqf,  If  your  decision  about  the 
"  Ajax"  was  right,  the  most  pathetic 
scene  in  the  German  drama  might 
also  come  within  our  range.  I 
mean  that  which  concludes  the 
first  part  of  "  Faust,"  as  it  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  Margaret's 
execution. 

£a8.  Perhaps ;  but  we  are  near 
the  end  of  our  walk,  not  to  men- 
tion other  objections  to  a  pro- 
longed examination  of  it — one  be- 
ing that  I  cannot  read  it  in  the 
original. 

Geo/,  Have  you  read  it  in  Mar- 
tin's most  admirable  translation? 
If  you  have,  you  will  be  prepared 
for  my  opinion  that  the  spirit  of 
Shakespeare  took  possession  of 
Goethe  for  a  brief  season  when 
he  wrote  the  original. 

Bos,  It  is  certainly  more  like 
Shakespeare's  handiwork  than  sev- 
eral plays  which  Schlegel  was  good 
enough  to  credit  him  with. 

Geo/.  Goethe  had  studied  "Ham- 
let" most  carefully,  and  Ophelia's 
madness  suggested  Margaret's  to 
him ;  but  their  circumstances  are 
so  different,  that  his  mad  scene, 
with  its  tremendous  power  of  mov- 
ing the  heart  towards  the  sufferer, 
so  discerningly  unconscious,  so  ig- 
norantly  conscious,  of  all  the  hor- 


rors of  her  situation,  is  no  imita- 
tion, but  a  grand  development  of 
the  genius  which  inspir^  it. 

Theo,  Tou  would  not  say  the 
same  of  the  close  of  ^'Egmonff 

Geo/  No.  Its  earlier  scenes, 
though  meritorious,  are  more  like 
Ben  Jonson's  work  than  Shake- 
speare's—history dramatised  with- 
out any  grand  pervading  unity. 
Its  conclusion — the  vision  part  I 
mean — is  a  stupid  plagiarism  from 
that  priceless  scene  in  "  Henry 
VIII."  which  we  talked  of  before. 
Goethe  did  better  than  that  in 
his  earlier  play,  "Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichingen." 

Theo,  Yes ;  that  play  always  de- 
lighted me.  Only  it  is  so  sad. 
That  weak,  foolish  Weislingen, 
who  makes  the  noble  Marie  so  un- 
happy, and  himself  dies  such  a 
miserable  death !  I  can  scarcely 
pity  him  after  his  folly  in  pre- 
ferring to  her  that  evil  woman, 
Adelheide. 

Geo/  It  is  the  death  of  Gotz 
himself  that  is  so  touching.  He 
is  a  survivor  of  a  bygone  state  of 
things,  and  the  new  order  finds  no 
place  for  him.  Do  you  remember 
how  on  that  fine  spring  day  in  his 
prison  garden  he  looks  his  last  at 
the  budding  trees,  and  says,  "I 
am  cut  off  by  the  roots  and  sinking 
to  my  grave  "  ?  The  last  of  a  long 
line  of  brave  knights,  dishonoured 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he 
looks  in  the  face  of  the  only  faithful 
retainer  who  is  left  to  him  for  the 
courage  with  which  he  was  himself 
wont  to  inspire  his  followers  in  the 
fight,  and  expires  murmuring  that 
all  his  other  friends  are  dead  and 
his  good  old  emperor  gone. 

Tlieo.  The  play  should  have 
ended  there.  Do  you  remember 
how  unreal  and  claptrap  the  two 
last  speakers  become  ? 

Geqf.  Suffer  me  to  remind  you  of 
Xenophon  and  your  own  rule. 

Theo,  You  do  well.     Which  of 
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Schiller's  numerous    death -sce&es 
is  the  finest? 

Geo/.  He  has  none  equal  to 
Goethe's  two  best,  in  my  opinion. 

Theo.  Do  you  not  admire  the 
close  of  his  "Maid  of  Orleans"? 

Geo/,  It  is  such  a  falsification  of 
history ;  to  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  keeps  close  in  his  death 
of  Wallenstein. 

Theo,  I  cannot  care  much  for 
that  traitor's  end.  My  favourite 
scene  in  Schiller  is  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  Posa  in  "  Don  Carlos." 

Geqf.  It  will  not  maintain  that 
place  always  in  your  favour.  You 
will  read  it  again  some  day,  and 
see  how  it  violates  all  historical 
possibility  in  transforming  Philip 
II. 's  son  and  his  friend  into  senti- 
mental German  students.  Mary 
Stuart's  execution  is  better. 

Theo.  It  is  wrong  of  Schiller, 
though,  to  make  her  own  herself 
guilty  of  Damley's  murder. 

Bos,  Very  wrong,  if  he  does 
that.  We  may  have  our  strong 
suspicions ;  but  for  poetic  and  dra- 
matic purposes  she  should  assured- 
ly be  pronounced  innocent. 

Ge(^.  Do  you  remember  her 
words  to  the  traitor  Leicester, 
when  she  has  to  accept  his  sup- 
port on  her  way  to  the  scaffold  ? 

Theo.  Well!— 

'*  Yon  keep  your  word,  Lord  Leicester. 

Once  you  promised 
Your  arm  to  lead  me  forth  from  out 

this  dungeon ; 
Tis  as  you  said — that  arm  is  lent  me 

now." 

Will  that  do  for  an  impromptu 
version  ? 

Geo/  Excellently. 

Now,  have  we  done  your  bidding 
sufficiently  ?  Will  the  leagues  we 
have  travelled  mentally,  the  many 
lands,  the  many  centuries,  we  have 
reviewed  suffice,  and  may  we  each 
claim  an  especially  good  cup  of 
tea  from  your  fair  hands  as  our 


reward?  Are  you  satisfied?  Or 
shall  we  survey  the  drama  of  China 
and  of  India?  or  ransack  the 
Persian  epic? 

Theo.  You  had  better  leave 
Asia  for  our  ascent  of  Helvellyn. 
Europe  has  been  more  than  enough 
for  our  circuit  of  Place-Fell. 

Geo/  True.  It  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  We  have  scarcely 
touched  on  the  French  drama,  clas- 
sic or  romantic.  We  have  left 
the  tragedy  of  Spain  unexamined. 

Bos.  By  doing  so  you  have 
missed  one  of  the  most  affecting 
of  death  -  scenes  :  that  of  Calde- 
ron's  "Constant  Prince." 

Geqf,  A  true  martyr,  as  I  dimly 
remember.  But  has  her  imperial 
majesty  learned  Spanish  also? 

Tlieo.  Her  proficiency  in  that 
language  is  about  equaJ  to  your 
skill  in  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  and 
Chinese ;  so  she  releases  you, 
with  many  thanks. 

Bos.  Do  not  call  it  a  release. 
We  have  kept,  for  the  most  part, 
very  good  company  this  after- 
noon; and  anything  that  makes 
one  walk  for  a  while  with  "the 
mighty  spirits  of  the  elder  day" 
is  welcome. 

Tlieo.  Yet  we  have  not  reached 
any  very  definite  conclusion. 

Geo/  No :  because  the  most 
pathetic  is  not  a  measurable  quan- 
tity. It  varies  according  to  the 
sex,  the  age,  and  the  experience  of 
the  person  who  tries  to  define  it. 
Even  of  us  three,  each  looks  at  it 
from  a  different  point  of  view. 
Imagination  invests  one  subject 
with  pathos  to  you  :  to  me  memory 
another.  Take,  for  instance,  those 
parting  words  of  Ajax  to  his  little 
son,  which  I  feel  as  so  affecting. 
They  would  not  touch  a  sanguine 
youth,  who  had  as  yet  experienced 
no  disappointments,  in  the  same 
way. 

Theo.  Do  you  admire  Virgil's 
version  of  them  ? — 
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"Disce,   puer,   virtutem  ex  me,    ver- 

umque  laborem, 
Fortunam  ex  aliis  ?  " 

Bas.  It  is  perfect  as  to  expres- 
sion ;  but  it  fits  the  place  into  which 
Virgil  thrusts  it  very  badly. 

Geof,  Yes :  the  Mantuan  gen- 
erally disposes  his  stolen  goods 
more  artistically.  A  poet  loses 
his  licence  to  steal,  if  he  does  no 
better  than  that  with  what  he 
has  borrowed  without  leave.  We 
expect  him  to  justify  his  doubt- 
ful deed  by  an  ennobling  process, 
under  which  pewter  changes  to  sil- 
ver and  copper  to  gold.  But  here 
the  alchemy  is  reversed ;  and  the 
richer  is  turned,  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, into  the  baser  metal,  ^neas, 
when  he  says  those  touching  words 
to  lulus,  is  not  about  to  die  like 
Ajax  or  like  Hector.  He  is  going 
instead  to  kill — and  in  no  very 
magnaminous  manner — the  brave 
Turnus  for  defending  his  country ; 
and  to  reward  himself  for  his  own 
infidelity  to  Dido,  by  marrying  the 
much-to-be-pitied  and  highly  reluc- 
tant Lavinia. 

Tlieo,  I  think  Dido's  dying  pro- 
phecy, "Exoriare  aliquis,"  reached 
farther  than  to  Hannibal.  Her 
ashes  find  in  you  a  mighty  aven- 
ger. Say  what  you  like,  however, 
against  ^neas — he  is  too  great  a 
prig  to  find  a  defender  in  me. 
But  you  shall  not  insult  Virgil. 
If  you  do,  I  shall  call  our  greatest 
living  poet  to  judge  between  us. 

Oeof.  I  should  be  very  unmind- 
ful of  Xenophon's  maxim  if  I  did. 
Who  satisfies  our  artistic  sense  as 
Virgil   does?     The  final  revision 


which  death  forbade  his  giving  to 
the  ^neid,  would  perhaps  have 
expunged  the  bit  of  false  imitation 
that  I  complain  of.  But  can  yoa 
repeat  Tennyson's  fine  tribute  to 
hismemorjrf    If  so.  please  do. 

BaA.  Let  us  hear  it.  I  read  it 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  last 
spring.  It  is  even  better — and 
that  is  saying  much  —  than  his 
grand  Alcaics  to  Milton.  It  is  one 
of  the  noblest  offerings  poet  ever 
made  to  poet ;  and  one  of  the  best 
characterisations  of  VirgiUs  pecu- 
liar genius  that  any  scholar  ever 
produced.  Alas !  it  is  a  parting 
ray,  I  fear,  of  a  setting  sun, — ^such 
a  sun  as  that  which  is  still  bathing 
Place -Fell  in  glorious  light — see 
how  lovely  its  reflection  is  in  the 
lake ! — although  it  has  left  us  in 
the  deep  shadow. 

Theo,  May  I  put  two  English 
words  in,  in  place  of  one  Italian, 
in  the  last  stanza  ? 

Geof.  I  think  you  had  better. 
Now,  as  we  linger  at  the  garden 
gate,  fulfil  to  us  in  a  milder  sense 
what  we  have  already  been  experi- 
encing in  our  very  tragic  review, 
that 

'*  The  setting  sun  and   music  at  the 

close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest 

last; 
Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things 

long  past. " 

Send  us  in,  as  the  light  begins  to 
fade  from  the  mountain,  with  Ten- 
nyson's expressive  echoes  of  each  of 
VirgiFs  many-sided  and  delightful- 
ly varied  charms  caressing  our  ears. 
Tlieo,  {Recites  vnth  deep  feeling) 


"  Roman  Virgil,  thou  that  singest 

I  lion's  lofty  temples  robed  in  fire, 
Ilion  falling,  Rome  arising, 

Wivrs,  and  filial  faiui,  and  Dido's  pyre  ; 

Landscape-lover,  lord  of  language — 

more  than  he  that  sang  the  Works  and  Days, 
All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy 

flashing  out  from  many  a  golden  phrase ; 
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Thou  that  singest  wheat  and  woodland, 

tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  horse  and  herd ; 

All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses 

often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word ; 

Poet  of  the  happy  Tityrus 

piping  underneath  his  beechen  bowers ; 
Poet  of  the  poet-satyr 

whom  the  laughing  shepherd  bound  with  flowers ; 

Chanter  of  the  Pollio,  glorying 

in  the  blissful  years  acain  to  be, 
Summers  of  the  snakeless  meaaow, 

unlaborious  earth  and  oarless  sea ; 

Thou  that  seest  Universal 

Nature  moved  by  Universal  Mind ; 
Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness 

at  the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind ; 

ft 

Light  among  the  vanished  ages ; 

star  that  gildest  yet  this  phantom  shore ; 
Golden  branch  amid  the  shadows, 

kings  and  realms  that  pass  to  rise  no  more ; 

Now  thy  Forum  roars  no  longer, 

fallen  every  purple  Caesar's  dome — 
Though  thine  ocean-roll  of  rhythm 

sound  for  ever  of  Imperial  Eome— 

Now  the  Eome  of  slaves  hath  perish'd, 

and  the  Eome  of  freemen  holds  her  place : 

I,  from  out  the  Northern  Island 

sunder'd  once  from  all  the  human  race, 

I  salute  thee,  mighty  Mantuan, 

I  that  loved  thee  since  my  day  began, 

Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 

ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man." 
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WE  ARE  changed! 

We  feel  our  love  has  long  grown  cold, 

And  yet  we  dare  not  own 
That,  day  by  day,  a  silent  change 

Has  o'er  our  spirits  grown. 
We  see  it,  though  our  eyes  the  while 

Are  blinded  by  our  tears; 
With  words  of  former  tenderness 

We  strive  to  mock  our  fears. 
But  we  are  changed.     We  are  not  one, 

As  we  were  once  of  old. 
Oh,  would  to  Crod  that  we  had  died 

Before  our  love  grew  coldl 

We've  struggled  hard  against  our  fate. 

Our  hearts  still  warm  to  keep. 
As  wayworn  men  strive  with  the  cold 

That  numbs  them  into  sleep. 
We  have  not  let  one  unkind  word 

The  bitter  truth  reveal : 
The  world  knows  not,  must  never  know 

What  both  of  us  now  feel, 
That  we  are  changed.     We  are  not  one, 

AlS  we  were  once  of  old. 
Oh,  would  to  God  that  we  had  died 

Before  our  love  grew  cold  1 

Bound,  like  the  felon  bound  of  yore. 

Unto  the  lifeless  clay. 
Linked  to  a  love  long  dead,  that  shows 

Each  moment  more  decay. 
In  secret  we  must  hug  our  bonds, 

Till  death  will  set  us  free. 
I  weep,  my  wife,  to  think  that  I 

Have  forged  these  chains  for  thee; 
For  we  are  changed.     We  are  not  one. 

As  we  were  once  of  old. 
Oh,  would  to  God  that  we  had  died 

Before  our  love  grew  cold ! 


R.  G.  Haliburton. 
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EUROPE  VERSOS    ENGLAND. 


The  maxim  that  each  should 
mind  his  own,  and  which,  while 
this  country  understood  it  and 
acted  up  to  it,  made  England  the 
first  of  European  nations,  ought 
to  be  insisted  on  at  the  present 
time,  with  the  more  force  that  the 
foreign  policy  pursued  by  succes- 
sive Ministries  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  placed  it 
in  the  background,  and  by  so  do- 
ing has  blinded  the  country  gener- 
ally to  the  national  aspirations  of 
Continental  States,  to  the  imperial 
requirements  of  Great  Britain  her- 
self, and  to  the  clear  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  those  who  govern 
us,  both  in  relation  to  our  interests 
and  to  the  position  of  the  several 
countries  with  whom  we  are  on 
terms  of  amity.  It  is  a  trite  ob- 
servation that  national  histories 
are  but  the  extended  histories  of 
individual  families :  still  the  fact 
remains  that  for  being  common- 
place the  observation  is  none  the 
less  a  true  one. 

Concord  in  families  is  a  bene- 
fit, to  obtain  which  countless  sac- 
rifices are  daily  made.  Applied 
to  nationalities,  the  desire  for 
unity  has  steeped  itself  in  con- 
flicts of  every  description  and  in 
wars  of  the  most  stupendous  char- 
acter, regardless  of  ruin  and  death 
and  disaster,  to  effect  its  aim.  To 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  dependence 
is  the  prime  lever  which  stim- 
ulates the  energy  of  man  in  his 
relation  to  man;  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence has  wrought  prodigies  of 
courage,  perseverance,  and  suffer- 
ings. If  we  take  this  century  alone, 
these  remarks  would  apply  to  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  and  Germany,  as  much 
as  to  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Roumania, 
Montenegro,    and    generally    the 


great    Slav  -  speaking    peoples    of 
Eastern  Europe. 

It  is  true  that  Belgium  enjoys 
but  a  limited  and  defined  independ- 
ence. Her  people  are  allow^  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  national  uni- 
ty at  the  price  of  their  surrender 
of  all  patriotic  aspirations  for  in- 
creased territory  or  exterior  influ- 
ence. So  cheap  a  crown  was  well 
made  to  allure  the  first  Leopold, 
who  was  not  a  Belgian ;  but  the 
present  king,  who  has  honestly 
taken  up  his  position  as  the  head 
of  the  Belgian  nation,  smarts  un- 
der the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  liberty  of  his  country,  and 
is  seeking  to  extend  it  upon  the 
African  continent.  The  day  may 
come  when  the  Powers  that  guar- 
antee his  country's  independence 
may  find  fault  with  his  natural 
and  patriotic  aspirations. 

Italy  has  won  her  unity  by  the 
cleverness  of  her  statesmen  and 
the  craft  of  her  diplomatists,  even 
more  than  by  the  valour  of  her 
soldiers;  but  Italy  has  still  her 
task  unfinished,  and  though  the 
world  may  yet  live  some  years 
before  the  event  takes  place,  Ital- 
ians will  not  lose  sight  of  Nice  and 
Savoy,  two  of  the  fairest  provinces 
which  belong  to  her  by  right  of 
geographical  limits,  language,  race, 
and  character,  until  she  reunites 
them  to  her  crown.  Suum  cuir 
que:  it  is  her  rightful  ambition 
at  present,  until  it  becomes  her 
rightful  possession  in  the  future. 

Germany  has  become  one  so  far ; 
but  not  far  enough.  Alas  for 
France  1  Germany  is  not  Germany 
yet,  nor  will  be  complete  till  she 
holds  out  her  hand  to  Italy  in  the 
south,  at  Trieste,  and  thus  en- 
circles France  with  an  iron  grip 
that  will  defy  all   her  efforts  at 
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alliances  with  enemies  of  Germany 
or  Italy  to  the  detriment  of  either. 

Clbocun  pour  aai:  it  is  but  a 
natural  desire  to  guard  our  house 
against  the  enemy,  to  strengthen 
it  against  attack,  to  minimise  the 
sources  of  danger. 

Strong  with  Teutonic  blood  and 
German  language  spoken  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  proud  of  a 
country  that  will  reach  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  rich  in  a  northern  and 
southern  outlet,  Germany,  while 
creating  an  effectual  barrier  against 
France,  will  then  monopolise  the 
commerce  of  Central  Europe,  and 
become  the  reserve-force  of  Aus- 
tria  against  future  Russian  aggres- 
sions  towards  the  west. 

Much  has  to  be  done  and  much 
is  being  done  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  task,  worthy  of 
a  great  empire  like  Germany. 

Austria's  fears  have  to  be  allay- 
ed, and  Russian  apprehensions 
have  to  be  lulled  to  sleep.  That 
is  the  secret  of  the  triple  alliance, — 
an  alliance  which  prevents  Russia 
and  France  uniting  together  for  a 
common  object ;  an  alliance  which 
permits  Austria  to  be  quietly 
moulded  into  the  willing  instru- 
ment of  Germany's  plans,  and 
still  more  quietly  transformed  into 
a  Slav  empire,  and  deprived  of 
the  last  historical  possessions  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

No  one  need  much  fear  the 
triple  alliance,  unless  it  be  Austria, 
who  is  befooled,  and  must  lose 
something  in  the  long-run ;  while 
Russia,  who  is  equally  being  be- 
fooled, but  more  active,  may  find 
compensation  for  the  future  in  all 
she  reaps  at  present  under  the 
patronage  of  Germany.  It  is 
clear  that  it  cannot  serve  German 
interest  at  present  to  prevent  this, 
even  though  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor Bismarck  may  dance  with 
rage  in  his  private  apartments  of 
Varzin   at   what   is    being    done 


under  that  patronage,  for  the 
future  is  too  important  to  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  present.  The  triple 
alliance  itself  has  no  present 
thought  of  England,  though  Ros- 
sia,  who  forms  part  of  it,  may  per- 
sonally wish  to  annoy  us;  but  to 
that  point  we  will  apply  ourselves 
presently. 

The  stakes  are  too  heavy  for 
secondary  considerations ;  and  Eng- 
land, except  for  Egypt,  would  not 
even  trouble  the  minds  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  the  Austro  -  Hungarian 
premier,  or  M.  de  Giers.  The  par- 
tition of  the  East  is  no  small  mat- 
ter to  settle,  but  it  will  be  settled 
without  England's  participation  in 
it :  because  it  does  not  concern 
England,  in  the  minds  of  the  three 
Continental  empires ;  because  it 
is  well  ascertained  that  England 
cannot  and  will  not  back  her  pro- 
tests by  open  warfare ;  and  because 
the  so-called  common-sense  of  Lord 
Derby,  the  gentleman  -  like  weak 
courtesy  of  Lord  Granville — de- 
spite the  spirited  protestations 
made  by  Lord  Salisbury  last  year 
— have  reduced  this  country's  for- 
eign policy  to  nil  in  the  active 
factors  of  the  world's  history  and 
development. 

No  wonder,  however,  that  France 
indulges  in  a  "  wild  unrest "  ;  for 
she  apprehends  the  truth  without 
realising  it.  No  wonder  that  Aus- 
tria is  troubled  and  anxious ;  for 
she  scents  breakers  ahead,  and  is 
conscious  how  little  the  future 
which  she  knows  to  be  in  store 
for  her,  will  please  the  fancies  of 
the  Hungarian  portion  of  her 
monarchy.  No  wonder,  in  fact^ 
that  the  world  experiences  the 
heaviness  of  a  coming  storm,  and 
little  guessing  the  direction  of  its 
blast,  is  rather  desirous  of  pooh- 
poohing  the  idea  than  of  making 
preparations  to  meet  it.  With 
the  instinct  which  children  and 
drunkards  possess,    France   sends 
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to  Germany  England's  bitterest 
foe  in  Egyptian  matters  —  M. 
Herbette  —  so  as  to  ensure,  if 
possible,  Prince  Bismarck's  pro- 
tection in  her  doings  against  us 
in  Egypt,  apprehending  that  some 
day,  when  she  is  shut  out  of  the 
Continent  by  the  great  Teutonic 
and  South  Slav  combinations,  she 
may  yet  link  herself  with  Russia 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  French 
Governments  may  be  bad  and 
ignorant,  but  the  follies  of  youth 
and  ignorance  do  not  exclude 
the  happy  knack  of  children 
of  falling  on  their  feet;  and  if 
France  itself  be  an  old  country, 
its  constitutions  incessantly  re- 
newed, its  political  men  for  ever 
changing,  and  its  forms  of  govern- 
ment so  constantly  being  modified, 
are  sufficient  proof  that  youth  is 
the  special  characteristic  of  the 
present  French  republic.  To  that 
youth  belongs  the  instinctive  fear 
of  which  we  speak  ;  to  that  youth 
belongs  the  diplomatic  tremor 
which  marks  her  present  foreign 
policy. 

It  may  suit  Germany  to  humour 
such  plans  one  day  or  to  discoun- 
tenance them  the  next;  for  what 
cares  she  about  the  naval  fights  of 
the  future,  when,  having  secured  her 
populations  against  disastrous  wars 
upon  her  own  territory,  she  may 
by  means  of  her  own  navy  in  the 
Adriatic  encourage  or  discourage 
French  ambition  against  England  1 
What  matters  it  even  if  France 
and  Russia  ally  themselves  in 
the  Mediterranean  against  herself, 
when,  having  taken  from  Austria 
her  German  -  speaking  provinces, 
she  becomes  so  powerful  as  to 
prevent  these  alliances  as  well? 
German  interests  first;  the  rest 
after.  If  France  can  show  through 
M.  Herbette  that  it  is  the  Prince's 
interest,  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
views,  to  favour  French  projects  in 
Egypt,  then  M.  Herbette  will  carry 
the  day ;  but  if  not,  then  M.  Her- 


bette will  return  to  the  dignified 
mediocrity  from  which  a  piece  of 
ill-timed  humour  against  us  on  the 
part  of  M.  de  Freycinet  has  at  pre- 
sent drawn  him. 

Thus  it  is  that  France  intuitive- 
ly knows  that  Germany  is  her  mas- 
ter, and  timidly  apprehends  a  single- 
handed  conflict  with  us  in  Egypt. 

In  the  case  of  Austria,  matters 
are  somewhat  different.  She  has 
to  lose,  but  also  to  gain ;  and  while 
her  loss  must  be  borne  ungrudg- 
ingly, it  is  from  her  spoliator  that 
she  expects  help  to  gain  her  com- 
pensating territory. 

Her  occupation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina — viz.,  her  seizure  of 
4;he  heart  of  that  South  Slav  coun- 
try which  embraces  Servia  and 
Bulgaria  to  the  east,  and  Monte- 
negro and  Albania  to  the  west — 
took  place  at  the  very  time  that 
the  Berlin  Congress  was  sitting 
in  1878,  and  constituted  the  first- 
fruit  of  that  Gerraano  -  Austrian 
alliance  into  which,  soon  after,  the 
German  Chanceller  graciously  per- 
mitted proud  Russia  to  enter. 

II  faut  dorer  la  pilule^  and 
the  newly  emancipated  States  from 
the  mild  though  impossible  yoke 
of  Turkey  were  given  short  leases 
of  existence,  with  permission  to  par- 
ade as  many  symbols  of  royalty  as 
pleased  the  vanity  of  their  respec- 
tive heads;  but  a  year  had  not 
elapsed  before  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  Bosnia  were  informed 
right  and  left  that  there  must  be 
an  end  to  their  gratitude  to  Russia 
for  their  emancipation;  that  the 
pan  -  Slavonic  agitation  in  those 
countries  must  be  arrested ;  and 
that  close  alliance  with  Austria 
meant  salvation  in  the  present 
and  perhaps  autonomy  in  the  fu- 
ture. A  strategic  line  to  the 
south,  in  the  direction  of  Adrian- 
ople,  soon  showed  that  business 
was  intended;  and  that,  should 
Russia  in  the  future  intend  to 
press   her  claims   on  Bulgaria  as 
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her  own  particular  property,  an 
amicable  arrangement  might  be 
arrived  at  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
old  Servia,  on  the  principle  of  give 
and  take — that  is  to  say,  Eastern 
Boumelia  might  belong  to  Russia, 
but  Macedonia  down  to  Salonica 
would  remain  to  Austria.  If  this 
could  not  be,  then  a  fight  must 
ensue. 

In  the  first  case,  Germany  would 
not  move,  as  the  arrangement 
would  suit  her  interests ;  in  the 
other,  she  would  back  Austria,  as 
Salonica  must  never  be  Russian. 

The  problem  is  complicated  by 
the  presence  of  Hungary,  as  we 
have  stated :  but  just  as  the 
Austrian  empire  now  boasts  of. 
a  dual  character,  that  character 
would  only  become  the  more  de- 
fined by  the  elimination  of  the 
German  element  from  its  councils. 
To  wait  with  patience  on  the 
German  Chancellor's  notions  of 
time  and  fitness,  is  therefore  the 
game  of  diplomacy  to  be  played 
by  Austria. 

But  what  is  Russia's  aim  ?  In- 
triguing and  for  ever  on  the  alert, 
Russia  makes  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  knowing  that  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  William  may  reveal 
the  truth  that  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, and  still  more  Germany  it- 
self, is  not  her  friend ;  and  how 
could  they  be  ?  How  can  ambitious 
nations  care  for  one  another  when 
still  their  aims  may  clash  ?  Russia 
knows  that  her  late  successful  war 
against  Turkey,  by  giving  her 
Batoum  and  Bessarabia,  has  landed 
her  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople, 
and  that  as  no  one  can  eject  her 
from  that  position,  she  holds  the 
key  of  that  Eastern  question  which 
the  triple  alliance  has  been  formed 
to  solve  in  the  interest  of  Germany 
and  Austria  and  herself ;  but  she 
is  only  just  realising  that  by  hav- 
ing been  permitted  to  enter  that 
alliance  at  the  time  when  Eng- 
'  ^nd's  name  had  not  yet  fallen  to  so 


low  an  ebb  in  the  esteem — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  fears — of  the  Continent, 
as  to  exclude  her  from  their  reckon- 
ings, she  has  now  practically  sub- 
scribed by  that  alliance  to  a  tripar- 
tite division  of  south-east  Europe, 
— by  which  she  is  not,  after  all,  to 
get  the  lion's  share, — and  given  up 
the  key  she  had  won. 

Constantinople  was  the  dream 
of  Peter  the  Great,  just  as  Jeru- 
salem was  that  of  the  Crusaders — 
indeed  in  holy  Russia  it  may  be 
so  still ;  but  in  governing  Russia, 
the  Dardanelles,  the  ^gean  Sea,  a 
free  board  on  the  waters  that  mix 
with  the  Mediterranean,  constitute 
the  practical  aim  of  patriotic  as- 
pirations. Holy  Russia  may 
possess  itself  of  Constantinople, 
but  plotting  Russia  will  remain 
in  St  Petersbuz^ ;  and  in  the 
greater  Russia  that  extends 
to  the  Dardanelles  and  encloses 
three  seas,  it  is  but  fair  that 
the  religious  care  of  centuries 
should  find  a  rest  in  St  Sofia,  and 
that  Constantinople  should  become 
another  KiefT. 

Lulled  as  she  had  been  by  Ger- 
many, and  serving  that  country's 
purpose  by  threatening  us  in  the 
far  East  (for  no  trouble  from 
France  could  be  apprehended  while 
Russia  was  thus  engaged),  our 
successful  efforts  at  peace  opened 
Russia's  eyes  to  what  was  going  on 
in  the  West ;  and  waking  from  a 
pleasant  dream  of  pleasant  friends 
watching  her  interests  when  en- 
gaged elsewhere,  she  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  the  Slavonic  provinces 
wrested  from  Turkey  by  her  arms, 
were  slipping  away  from  her  into 
the  arms  of  Austria. 

What  was  the  good  of  placing 
a  nephew  on  the  throne  of  Bul- 
garia, marrying  a  trusted  friend 
in  Montenegro  to  the  daughter  of 
Karageorgewic,  late  Prince  of  Ser- 
via, or  fomenting  discord  in  East- 
em  Roumelia  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Bulgaria,  and  getting  up 
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a  hostile  faction  in  Boumania 
against  a  German  ruler,  if  the 
nephew  was  to  become  the  patri- 
otic sovereign  of  a  new  hostile 
nation;  the  trusted  friend,  a  de- 
pendant of  Austria ;  the  late  Ser- 
vian dynasty  to  be  lost  for  ever  to 
the  Austrian-protected  Servia  of 
the  present  day ;  and  the  King  of 
Roumania  to  be  upheld  on  his 
throne  by  German  and  Austrian 
arms? 

Were  Russian  intrigues  in  the 
Balkans,  on  the  Danube,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  to  be  as  a 
dead  thing?  E  com^  corpo  morto 
cadde  f  Impossible !  Such  pro- 
ceedings must  be  taken  in  hand  at 
once ;  the  difficulties  with  Eng- 
land in  respect  to  the  Afghan 
frontier  must  remain  in  statu  qtw 
— leaving  a  loophole  for  further  an- 
noyances to  that  country,  if  neces- 
sary; but  all  Russia's  energies  must 
be  concentrated  in  the  West,  and 
the  Panslavonic  Emperor  informed 
his  brethren  of  the  triple  alliance 
that  the  Slav  nationalities  of 
Southern  Europe  belonged  to  him 
and  to  him  only.  He  suited  his 
action  to  his  words ;  and  what 
does  a  wild  nation  and  a  still 
wilder  Emperor  care  for  honour 
and  dignity  in  their  proceedings  ? 

The  treacherous  capture  of  that 
noble  young  prince,  Alexander  of 
Bulgaria,  and  Russia's  protection 
of  his  dastardly  would-be  assassins, 
are  a  proof  of  it,  if  General  Kaul- 
bars's  proceedings  did  not  show  that, 
coming  from  Austria  to  undo  an 
Austrian  game,  he  had  been  speci- 
ally selected  by  Russia  to  mark  her 
sense  of  the  confidence  she  in  future 
will  place  in  the  triple  alliance  of 
which  Austria  is  a  member. 

Prince  Bismarck  is  not  a  man  to 
allow  his  cards  to  be  seen  before 
the  game  requires  it ;  and  to  have 
betrayed  anger  with  Russia's  pro- 
ceedings would  have  meant  ex- 
posure of  the  original  understand- 
ing between  him  and  Austria  before 


Russia  entered  the  triple  compact 
for  the  settlement  of  the  East. 

Therefore  it  was  that  from  his 
official  organ  no  note  of  disapn 
proval  came  at  first,  but  signs  are 
already  visible  that  his  patience 
will  not  stand  much  more ;  and 
hence  it  is  that,  with  an  irate  Russia 
at  seeing  her  plots  and  intrigues 
frustrated,  an  expectant  Austria 
resolved  to  keep  the  advantages 
obtained  since  1878,  and  a  power- 
ful Germany  waiting  her  oppor- 
tunity, matters  are  in  a  state 
which  justifies  alarm. 

But  the  triple  alliance  may  come 
to  a  better  understanding,  and  the 
necessity  of  war  in  the  state  of 
impoverished  Europe  may  yet  be 
averted.  It  depends  not  on  Ger- 
many, who,  having  something,  does 
not  care  to  lose  it — or  on  Austria, 
who,  having  less,  is  not  anxious  to 
become  insolvent — so  much  as  on 
Russia,  who,  being  bankrupt,  cares 
not  whether  the  money  lent  her 
by  foreigners  is  lost,  provided  she 
adds  to  her  territories. 

These  are  the  aims  of  the  contin- 
ent of  Europe ;  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
their  ultimate  object  is  to  have, 
each  and  all,  a  debouch  in  the  Medi- 
terranean—  France  at  Marseilles, 
Italy  wherever  she  likes,  Germany 
at  Trieste,  Austria  at  Salonica, 
and  Russia  at  the  ^gean  mouth 
of  the  Dardanelles.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  must  have  had  a  presentiment 
of  this  when  he  insisted  on  taking 
Cyprus  under  England's  protector- 
ate ;  whilst  Providence  marked  for 
us  the  point  where  England's  pres- 
tige will  have  to  be  maintained  in 
the  future,  when  by  Arabi's  rebel- 
lion our  occupation  of  Egypt  was 
brought  about. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss 
the  past,  or  the  subtle  arguments 
suggested  by  party  politics  in  Eng- 
land.    We  have  a  higher  aim. 

Very  little  knowledge  of  foreign 
politics  is  necessary  to  discover  at 
once  the  aims  of  each  of  the  Oon- 
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tinental  Powers,  whose  diplomats 
are  but  mechanical  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  their  Governments, 
intrusted  only  with  the  mission  of 
hiding  behind  well-turned  pl^rases 
the  real  nature  of  those  aims. 

But  when  placed  before  an 
English  public  as  they  have  been 
in  these  pages,  two  points  become 
specially  worthy  of  notice. 

One  is  the  ease  with  which  the 
Continental  policies  of  the  last  ten 
years  suddenly  appear  susceptible 
of  comprehension,  even  when  ap- 
parently most  contradictory  of 
each  other ;  and  the  other  is  the 
forcible  conclusion  that  when  these 
several  objects  are  attained,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  for  Europe  to  make 
the  Mediterranean  a  mare  claii^- 
um  to  our  ships  of  war,  if  Europe 
will  it  so. 

Even  Prince  Bismarck's  counsel 
(actual  or  supposed)  to  us  to  take 
possession  of  Egypt  when  we  have 
the  opportunity,  does  not  in  any 
way  militate  with  his  well-defined 
policy  ;  for,  while  he  will  strive  to 
obtain  his  immediate  ends,  he  is 
not  anxious  to  deprive  his  country 
of  our  possible  aid  in  the  future ; 
nor,  while  utilising  Russia  for  his 
purpose,  is  he  so  friendly  towards 
her  as  to  encourage  a  naval  link 
between  her  and  France  when  that 
purpose  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  char- 
acteristic of  the  German  Chancel- 
lor's policy  is  the  exceptional  unity 
of  purpose  which  he  steadily  pur- 
sues, and  the  absence  of  any  con- 
tradictory element  in  the  advice 
he  tenders  or  the  opinions  he 
expresses. 

If  in  England  we  had  attached 
a  little  more  value  to  the  appreci- 
ation of  foreign  politics,  we  would 
long  ere  this  have  allied  ourselves 
closely  to  the  country  which  owns 
as  its  Chancellor  the  only  political 
genius  of  this  latter  half  of  the 
century.      But  time  presses,  and 


while  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
in  a  ferment  of  expectation  and 
development — while  the  end  of  it 
may  see  their  combined  fleets  ar- 
rayed  against  us  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Kile,  our  road  to  India 
threatened,  foreign  markets  closed 
to  our  commerce,  and  oar  world- 
carrying  trade  stopped — ^let  ns  not 
dismiss  our  clearly  indicated  inter- 
ests by  Gladstonian  and  Quixotic 
desires  to  retreat  from  the  only 
place  which  gives  us  a  ground  of 
vantage,  by  paltry  considerations 
of  money  spent  to  the  detriment 
of  better  objects ;  but  let  us  look 
matters  in  the  fsice,  take  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  do  as  Russia 
does  —  make  hay  while  the  son 
shines. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  nonsense 
about  retreating  from  Egypt.  L<et 
us  on  the  contrary,  if  necessary, 
insist  on  our  share  in  the  partition 
of  Turkey,  which  is  as  certain  as 
the  morrow  treads  on  the  day, 
and  claim  some  of  those  islands 
which  command  the  Dardanelles. 
Let  us  fortify  what  we  have.  Let 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Cyprus  be- 
come yet  stronger  than  thej  are. 
Let  the  capitulations  in  Egypt  be 
put  an  end  to,  and  British  law 
command  there  from  one  end  of 
Egypt  to  the  other.  Let  no  unde- 
cided voice  be  heard  in  Parliament 
in  respect  of  it,  and  a  stop  be  put 
on  French  calculations  as  to  the 
advantage  of  supplanting  us  in 
those  fertile  regions  of  the  Nile. 

If  there  be  pluck  in  our  men,  in 
our  statesmen,  let  England  rise 
and  defend  her  own.  The  time 
has  come,  and  more  than  come, 
when  patriotism  should  assert  it- 
self;  for  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact,  when  their  own  purposes  are 
served,  the  whole  of  the  political 
questions  of  the  future  will  be 
summed  up  in  one  phrase  — 
Europe  versus  England. 

DiPLOMATICUS. 
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In  dealing  with  the  letter  which 
Mr  Gladstone  has  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  *  Blackwood's  Magazine,'* 
upon  my  recent  article  therein, 
I  am  anxious,  in  the  first  place, 
to  offer  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  recognition  which 
it  contains  of  the  "  fair  and 
temperai^e  tone "  with  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  treat  the 
subject  under  discussion.  In  such 
a  matter,  "  unfair  "  or  "  intemper- 
ate "  language  would  be  wholly 
out  of  place,  disrespectful  towards 
the  eminent  man  whose  assertions 
I  venture  to  dispute,  and  only  cal- 
culated to  lead  readers  astray  from 
the  calm  and  judicial  consideration 
of  the  points  which  I  desire  to 
bring  under  their  notice. 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  can- 
not but  add  that,  to  my  mind,  the 
issue  before  us  seems  to  be  of  an 
essentially  plain  and  simple  char- 
acter. In  his  desire  to  forward 
and  recommend  to  the  public  his 
recent  Irish  policy,  Mr  Gladstone 
has  appealed  to  history  and  made 


certain  statements  with  regard  to 
historical  facts.  I  venture  to  im- 
peach the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments. I  support  my  impeach- 
ment by  reference  to  the  history 
which  they  profess  to  represent, 
and  I  rest  myself  upon  authorities 
to  the  study  of  which  I  invite  all 
those  who  care  to  examine  such  a 
question  for  themselves.  More- 
over, I  humbly  submit  that  such 
an  examination  is  a  duty  impera- 
tive upon  those  who  will  probably 
have  to  decide  at  the  polling- 
booths  questions  of  enormous  na- 
tional importance,  the  rightful 
solution  of  which  must  to  a  great 
extent  depend  upon  their  accurate 
reading  of  history,  and  their  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  the  lessons 
which  it  conveys.  I  would  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  add  that  nothing  is 
further  removed  from  my  inten- 
tions than  to  seek  for  a  mere  dia- 
lectic triumph  over  Mr  Gladstone, 
or  to  impute  any  personal  or  un- 
worthy motives  to  his  recent  and 
present   position   with    regard   to 


*  The  following  la  the  letter  referred  to,  along  with  the  Editor's  reply : — 

'*  Hawabdek  Castle,  Chksteb, 
Sept.  29.  86. 

**  Mb  Gladstone  thanks  the  Editor  of  *  Blackwood  *  for  his  courtesy,  and  has 
at  once  carefully  perused  the  interesting  article  by  Lord  Braboume. 

*M.  With  respect  to  Lord  Braboume's  first  contention,  Mr  Gladstone  calls 
the  old  Insh  Parliament  *  national/  as  meaning  that  it  was  not  given  to  Ireland 
by  any  exterior  agency,  like  the  statutory  Assemblies  and  Parliaments  of  our 
colonies,  but  was  a  growth  of  the  soil  in  the  settled  part  of  the  country. 

"  2.  As  respects  Lord  Braboume's  second  contention,  Mr  Gladstone  holds  that 
Ireland  was  satisfied  with  the  Parliament  of  1782  as  between  herself  and  England ; 
and  in  this  sense  only.  In  almost  all  that  is  said  in  the  article  against  the  Irish 
Parliament  Mr  Gladstone  concurs.  But  the  article  omits  all  reference  to  the  good 
acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament;  most  of  all,  to  its  endeavours  to  arrest  the  recall  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam.  During  the  whole  eighteen  years,  Mr  Gladstone  xb  not  aware 
of  any  attempt  made  by  the  Executive,  with  its  vast  power,  to  do  good,  which 
was  frustrated  or  opposed  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

*'  3.  On  the  third  proposition  of  Lord  Braboume,  Mr  Gladstone  can  only  say 
that  (except  as  to  the  mere  phrase,  'blackguardism,'  which  was  never  meant  for 
publication)  he  is  obliged  to  adhere  to  his  propositions,  and  to  his  very  strong 
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the  Irish  question.  I  only  say, 
and  I  do  so  boldly  and  confidently, 
that  from  some  cause  or  reason 
unknown  to  me,  Mr  Gladstone  has 
misread  and  consequently  mis- 
stated certain  most  important  facts 
with  regard  to  Irish  history,  and 
has  drawn  inferences  therefrom 
which  those  facts  do  not  warrant. 
Ajid  as  the  statements  of  one  so 
eminent  are  accepted  and  adopted 
by  many  persons  who  do  not  care 
to  search  out  the  truth  for  them- 
selves, I  have  deemed  it  my  duty 
to  institute  such  a  search,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  my  countrymen  to  the  real 
facts,  and  inviting  them  to  draw 
the  only  inferences  and  conclusions 
which  can  fairly  be  drawn.  Those 
who  have  read  my  article  in  the 
October  number  of  *  Blackwood ' 
will  hardly  fail  to  remark  that 
its  statements  are  not  called  in 
question  by  Mr  Gladstone's  letter, 
and  that  the  difference  between  us 
is  rather  as  to  the  deductions  to  be 
drawn  from  admitted  facts  than 
from  any  dispute  as  to  the  facts 
themselves.  I  have  contended  that 
Mr  Gladstone  has  misstated  his- 
torical truth,  especially  upon  three 
points : — 


1.  As  to  the  status  and  charac- 
ter of  what  he  calls  "  the  old 
Irish  Parliament." 

2.  As  to  "Grattan's  Parliament." 

3.  As  to  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  [Jnion. 

1.  With  respect  to  my  "first 
contention,"  Mr  Gladstone  says 
that  he  *'  calls  the  old  Irish 
Parliament  '  national,'  as  meaning 
that  it  was  not  given  to  Ireland 
by  any  exterior  agency^  like  the 
statutory  Assemblies  and  Parlia- 
ments of  our  colonies,  but  was  a 
growth  of  the  soil  in  the  settled 
part  of  the  country."  Now  the 
"  Assemblies  and  Parliaments " 
of  our  colonies  have  been  given 
them  by  Acts  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, duly  sanctioned  by  the 
Crown.  The  "old  Irish  Parlia- 
ment" was  called  into  existence 
at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  King 
of  England,  when  and  where  he 
pleased.  Mr  Gladstone's  conten- 
tion therefore  is,  that  a  Parliament 
"  given "  by  a  sovereign  acting 
without  the  constitutional  assist- 
ance of  his  own  Parliament  is  the 
"  growth  of  the  soil "  upon  which 
it  exists,  but  that  such  a  Parlia- 
ment given  with  such  assistance. 


language,  of  which  he  fully  admits  the  responsibility,  and  will  endeavour  to  find 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  purpose.  Especially,  in  unison  with  Mr  Burke, 
he  holds  the  vast  and  cardinal  importance  of  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 

*'  Mr  Gladstone  has  great  pleasure  in  perceiving  the  fair  and  temperate  tone  of 
the  article  generally,  and  he  rejoices  in  this  indication  of  a  desire  to  treat  the 
subject  historically. " 

"  45  Oeoroe  Street,  EDnrBURGB, 
bth  October  1886. 

**  The  Editor  of  '  Blackwood  '  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr  Gladstone,  and 
while  thanking  him  for  his  kind  permission  to  make  public  his  interesting  letter  of 
the  29th  ultimo,  containing  Mr  Gladstone's  comments  on  Lord  Braboume's  article, 
the  Editor  begs  to  inform  Mr  Gladstone  that  it  will  give  him  pleasure  to  send  it 
to  the  press  for  publication.  The  Editor  is  of  Mr  Gladstone's  opinion,  that  if  the 
subject  of  Ireland  be  treated  temperately  and  historically,  it  will  be  of  immense 
use  in  allaying  public  excitement,  while  it  will  conduce  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  past  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  the  sister  country.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Editor  reserves  for  the  next  number  of  his  Magazine  the  answer 
which  he  presumes  Lord  Braboume  may  wish  to  make  to  Mr  Gladstone's 
letter." 
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and  in  a  constitutional  manner, 
must  be  held  to  be  given  "  by  ex- 
terior agency."  Mr  Gladstone's 
position  appears  to  me  to  be  of  a 
somewhat  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble nature.  The  **  exterior  agency  " 
is,  to  an  ordinary  comprehension, 
identical  in  both  cases;  and  to 
deny  it  on  Mr  Gladstone's  lines, 
involves  us  in  the  absurdity  of 
contending  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  a  thing  in  its  nature  more 
unjust  and  oppressive  than  an  act 
of  arbitrary  power. 

I  must  observe,  however,  upon  two 
points  with  respect  to  this  "  con- 
tention," which  is  by  no  means 
disposed  of  by  Mr  Gladstone's  ex- 
planation of  the  sense  in  which  he 
intended  to  use  the  word  "nation- 
al." The  first  is,  that  the  use  of  the 
word  at  all  in  the  present  contro- 
versy could  have  had  no  meaning 
or  force,  unless  it  was  intended  to 
signify  Irish  as  against  English 
"nationality."  Unless,  therefore, 
he  is  prepared  to  dispute  the  fact 
that  the  "old  Irish  Parliament" 
was  an  institution  imported  by 
British  settlers,  and  called  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  British  sovereign, 
I  submit  that  Mr  Gladstone  is 
bound  to  confess  that  the  word 
"national,"  as  signifying  something 
which  Ireland  possessed  as  a 
"growth  of  her  own  soil,"  has 
been  misused  and  misapplied  by 
him  in  the  present  discussion. 

Now,  does  Mr  Gladstone  serious- 
ly contest  this  point)  The  "old 
Irish  Parliament"  is,  by  Irish  as 
well  as  English  writers,  habitually 
termed  "the  Parliament  of  the 
Pale,"  or,  the  Colonial  Parliament. 
In  his  speech  of  April  1834,  Mr 
O'Oonnell  used  the  former  appel- 
lation, nor  has  it  ever  been  con- 
tended that  it  was  not  a  correct 
description  of  the  body  to  which 
it  referred.     It  seems  almost  un- 


necessary to  heap  proof  upon  proo^ 
but  it  is  an  easy  task  to  do  so. 
In  Spenser's  *  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland,'  published  in  the  year 
1596,  we  find  him  speaking  of  the 
"  conquest "  of  the  Irish  by  Henry 
II.,  so  that  no  enemy  was  able  to 
hold  up  head  against  his  power, 
and  then  follow  these  words : — 

"In  which  their  weaknes  hee 
brought  in  his  lawes,  and  settled 
them  as  now  they  there  remaine ;  like 
as  William  the  Conquerour  did ;  so  as 
in  thus  much  they  agree ;  but  in  the 
rest,  that  is  the  chiefest,  they  vane  : 
Jwr  to  whom  did  King  Henry  the  Second 
impose  those  lawes  f  not  the  Irishy  for 
the  most  part  of  them  fled  from  his 
power,  into  deserts  and  mountaines, 
leaving  that  wyde  oountiy  to  the  .con- 
querour, who  m  their  stead  eftsoones 
placed  Englishmen,  who  possessed  all 
their  lands  and  did  quite  shut  out  the 
Irish,  or  most  of  them.  And  to  those 
new  inhalntants  and  colonies  he  gave 
his  lawes,**  &c.,  &c.  ^ 

The  above  passage  shows  the 
entire  division  which  at  that  period 
was  established  between  the  new 
English  settlers  and  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Ireland.  Mr  Glad- 
stone must  show  that  the  latter 
had  a  "  Parliament  of  their  own," 
if  his  "old  Irish  Parliament"  is 
to  be  quoted  as  against  the  power 
and  supremacy  of  England.  He 
cannot  show  this,  because  no  such 
Parliament  ever  existed,  and  his 
use  of  the  word  "  national "  is 
therefore  wholly  misleading. 

The  second  point  is,  that  Mr 
Gladstone  writes  of  my  "  first  con- 
tention" as  if  it  had  been  con- 
fined to  an  objection  to  his  use  of 
the  word  "national"  as  applied 
to  the  Irish  Parliament,  whereas 
in  reality  it  went  much  further. 
My  great  objection  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone's language  upon  this  head 
was  that  it  claimed  for  Ireland 
that   "for  500  years    or    more" 


1  Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  pp.  19,  20. 
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she  had  possessed  a  Parliament 
(whether  fairly  to  be  called  "na- 
tional "  or  not)  which  was  endowed 
with  legislative  powers  independ- 
ent of  England.  Such  an  assertion 
is  distinctly  contrary  to  historical 
truth.  I  have  proved  it  to  be  so 
by  references  to  historians  whom 
Mr  Gladstone  does  not  attempt  to 
refute,  and  I  could  furnish  abund- 
ant proof  in  addition  if  it  were 
necessary,  or  if  my  statements  had 
been  denied.  It  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  these  provincial  assem- 
blies, which  are  now  dignified  by 
the  name  of  "the  old  Irish  Par- 
liament," were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  conventions  of  the  Brit- 
ish, settlers,  summoned  in  order  to 
devise  the  best  means  of  securing 
them  against  the  native  Irish,  and 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  habits 
and  adopting  the  laws  of  the  latter. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  at  this  period  to  pre- 
vent the  connection  of  the  two 
races,  and  the  main  object  of  the 
famous  "  Parliament "  of  Kilkenny 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was, 
as  Sir  John  Davies  informs  us 
(pp.  210,  211),  to  "  reforme  the  de- 
generate English  colonies,"  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  their  "many  mar- 
riages and  alliances"  with  the 
Irish,  "  which  tended  to  the  utter 
mine  and  destruction  of  the  com- 
monwealth." It  is  somewhat  ludi- 
crous that  the  existence  of  such 
conventions  should  be  quoted  as 
proof  that  Ireland,  as  against  Eng- 
land, had  a  "Parliament  of  her 
own";  and  if  the  proposition  had 
not  been  advanced  by  so  high  an 
authority  as  Mr  Gladstone,  it 
would  never  have  been  considered 
worth  discussion  by  any  student 
of  history. 

I  feel  that  I  need  not  further 
allude  to  this  point  unless  and  un- 
til an  attempt  be  made  to  contro- 
vert the  facts,  which  appear  to  me 
to  be  so  incontrovertible  as  to  re- 
quire no  further  corroboration. 


2.  With  regard  to  my  **  second 
contention,"   Mr  Gladstone  holds 
that  "Ireland  was  satisfied  with  the 
Parliament  of   1782   as    between 
herself  and  England ;  and  in  this 
sense  only."     In  all   hamility  I 
confess   myself  unable   to   under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  sentence. 
If  it  is  intended  to  signify  that 
Ireland  was  "  satisfied  "  at  having 
a  separate  Parliament^  whatever 
its    defects    of    constitution    and 
limits  of  authority,  I  do  not  pre- 
cisely understand  how  this  can  be 
shown,  or  what  bearing  it  has  up- 
on our  present  controversy.     Mr 
Gladstone's  words,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr  Buxton,  were  of  a  much  more 
definite    and    forcible    character. 
He  stated  that  we  "had  given  to 
Ireland  a  free  Parliament  of  her 
own,  with  which  she  was  satisfied,^ 
and  had  added  that  this  Parliament 
"  was  working  out  the  regeneration 
of  the  country  patiently  and  stead- 
ily," when  the  British  Crovemment 
interfered  and  prevented  it  from 
"  consummating  its  beneficent  un- 
dertaking."   Tlus  certainly  seemed 
to  imply  that  it  was  with  the  "^  free 
Parliament"  as  it  existed,  and  with 
the  work  which  it  was  doin^  that 
"  Ireland  was  satisfied."     In  r^ly, 
I    proved   by   several    quotations 
that,  so  far  as  "Ireland"  was  re- 
presented by  the  "independent" 
party  within  and  without  the  Par- 
liament itself  the  constitution  and 
the  conduct   of   that  Parliament 
were  constantly  denounced  and  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  language. 
I  showed  that  Plowden  had  spoken 
of  "  the  ductile  and  instantaneous 
versatility  "  of  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  Parliament;  that  a  public 
meeting  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  pre- 
sided  over    by  the    Sheriff    two 
years  after  the  "giving"  of  the 
constitution  of  1782,  had  passed  re- 
solutions condemning  the  "venal- 
ity and  corruption  of  the  House 
of  Oommons;"  that  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Parliament  had  been 
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shown  by  the  invasion  of  the  sit- 
tings of  the  House  by  turbulent 
mobs ;  and  that  during  the  whole 
of  its  eighteen  years'  existence,  it 
had  been  denounced  by  the  "pa- 
triots" of  the   day   in  vehement 
and  unmeasured  language.     This 
section  of  Irishmen,  at  least,  were 
certainly  not  "  satisfied  "  with  the 
Irish  Parliament.   They  made  con- 
stant but  ineffectual  motions  for 
its  reform ;  they  endeavoured,  but 
always  in  vain,  to   induce  it  to 
attack  the  system  of  Oastle  patron- 
age and  Grovemment  pensions  by 
which   they  were  governed;  and 
they  tried  to  wring  from  it  mea- 
sures of  relief  for  their  Catholic 
fellow  -  countrymen, — but    always 
failed   to  obtain   more  than  that 
modicum  of  relief  which  the  Gov- 
ernment from  time  to  time  pro- 
posed.    It  is  simply  preposterous 
to  allege  that  Irelsmd  was  "satis- 
fied"  with   this   Parliament.      It 
was  condemned  alike  by  speakers 
within  its  own  walls  and  by  the 
public  voice  without.     Fox,  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  termed 
it   "a    legislature    in  which    the 
people  are  not  even  virtually  rep- 
resented."    Grattan  heaped  abuse 
upon  its  venality  and  corruption, 
and  described  this  "free  Parlia- 
ment   with    which    Ireland    was 
satisfied"  as  "an  assembly  whose 
restricted    constitution    excluded 
freedom,  and  whose  servile  com- 
pliances had  collected   upon   the 
country  an    accumulation   of   ca- 
lamities." 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that 
I  should  labour  the  point  further, 
because  Mr  Gladstone  "  concurs  in 
almost  all  that  is  said  in  the 
article  against  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment." He  charges  me,  however, 
with  having  omitted  "  all  reference 
to  the  good  acts  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament; most  of  all,  to  its  en- 
deavours to  arrest  the  recall  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam."  With  regard 
to  the  latter  episode,  it  is  perfectly 


true  that  addresses  were  carried  in 
both  branches  of  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature in  support  of  Lord   Fitz- 
william's  position,  whilst  he  was 
still  holding   the  office  of    Lord 
lieutenant,  and  whilst  there  was 
still  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
Oovenunent  would  persist  in  his 
recall     But,  considering  that  this 
same  Parliament,  which  was  pre- 
pared to  support  Grattan's  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  Bill  at  the  bid- 
ding   of    Lord   Fitzwilliam,   with 
equal  readiness  and  by  an  enor- 
mous majority  rejected  the  same 
measure  as  soon   as  he  had  left 
office,  I  cannot  regard  its  conduct 
at  this  epoch  in  any  other  light 
than  as  affording  another  proof  of 
its  abject  subservience  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government.     With  respect  to 
its  "  good  acts  "  generally,  I  must 
again  call  Mr  Gladstone's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  almost  all  its  legis- 
lative action  was  carried  into  effect 
by  the  "  Castle  majority,"  at  the 
bidding  of  the  same  Government, 
and  was   continually  opposed  by 
the  "  independents."    I  cannot  see 
how  he  can  contend  this  was  a 
"free"  Parliament,  unless  he  de- 
nies its  corruption  and  serviHty, 
which  I  understand  him  to  admit. 
I  cannot  see  how  he  can  believe 
that  Catholic  Ireland  was  "  satis- 
fied," even  "  as  against  England," 
with    an     exclusively    Protestant 
Parliament;  nor  can   I   see  how 
"good  acts"  can  be  laid  to  the 
credit  of  "  Grattan's  Parliament " 
as  an    Irish    Legislature,   if,    in- 
stead   of  being   the   spontaneous 
acts  of  a  "free"  Parliament  and 
of  "national"  feeling,  they  were 
all  carried    under  the  influences 
which  I  have  described.     When 
Mr  Gladstone  goes  on  to  declare 
that,  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
existence  of  that  Parliament,  he 
"is   not  aware    of    any  attempt 
made  by  the  Executive,  with  its 
vast  power,  to  do  good,  which  was 
frustrated  or  opposed  by  the  Par- 
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liament  of  Ireland,"  I  confess  that 
I  read  his  words  with  some  as- 
tonishment. The  Parliament  as 
a  whole  certainly  did  not  <' frus- 
trate" those  good  measure  which 
the  Executive  proposed  and  pass- 
ed, because  the  majority  of  the 
Parliament  supported  the  Gov- 
ernment. But,  undoubtedly,  the 
'<  Independent "  party  in  that 
Parliament  opposed  every  measure 
introduced  by  the  Executive ;  and 
but  for  the  "  servile  majority,"  the 
Qovemment  of  the  country  could 
not  have  been  carried  on.  When- 
ever, for  the  moment)  the  Inde- 
pendent party  became  powerful, 
the  Executive  was  at  once  *^  frus- 
trated" as  well  as  "opposed."  I 
am  surprised  that  the  most  flagrant 
instance  of  this  kind  should  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Mr  Gladstone. 
In  1785,  Mr  Pitt  introduced  com- 
mercial resolutions  in  the  direction 
of  free  trade,  with  the  intention, 
as  Mr  Froude  ^  justly  describes  it, 
**  to  present  Ireland  with  a  genial 
offering  of  national  goodwill,  to 
abolish  the  memory  of  ancient 
grievances,  and  to  open  a  road  to 
sound  reconciliation."  But,  be- 
cause it  was  required  that  in  shar- 
ing the  commercial  advantages  of 
England,  Ireland  should  contribute 
a  proportional  part  of  the  expense, 
the  party  of  Irish  independence 
denounced  the  proposals  as  tend- 
ing to  make  Ireland  "  a  tributary 
nation  to  Great  Britain;"  and 
being  backed  by  the  protectionist 
feelings  of  the  great  towns  of  Eng- 
land, their  opposition  "  frustrated  " 
the  good  which  the  Executive  had 
attempted,  and  the  proposals  were 
withdrawn.  I  must  again  refer 
Mr  Gladstone  to  the  speech  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  in  1834,  as  proving  the 
fact  that  the  existence  of  two  Par- 
liaments in  one  empire  was  fraught 
with  continual  danger  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  countries ; 


and  that  within  the  eighteen  years 
in  which  Mr  Gladstone  is  ''not 
aware  that  any  attempt  by  the 
Executive  to  do  good  was  opposed 
or  frustrated  by  the  Irish  Parlu^ 
ment,"  that  Parliament  differed 
from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Brit- 
ain upon  the  three  most  important 
questions  of  (1)  our  relations  with 
foreign  countries,  (2)  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  (3)  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  first  point  was  illustrated 
by  an  "  address  to  the  Crown  upon 
the  special  relations  of  Ireland  to 
Portugal,"  which,  as  Sir  R.  Peel 
declared,  "might  either  have  dis- 
turbed our  relations  with  a  foreign 
Power,  or  have  involved  Ireland 
in  a  war  to  which  Great  Britain 
refused  to  be  a  party;"  the  sec- 
ond concerned  the  question  of 
the  Regency  upon  the  illness  of 
George  III. ;  and  the  third  related 
to  Mr  Pitt's  commercial  propo- 
sitions, to  which  I  have  already 
alluded. 

These  three  questions,  said  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  "were  the  subjects 
of  litigation  and  dispute,  and  it 
was  owing  more  to  accident  than 
to  any  other  cause  that  they  did 
did  not  produce  actual  alienation 
and  rupture."  With  these  words 
before  us,  let  us  think  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  probability  of  simi- 
lar differences  arising  between  the 
two  Parliaments  upon  kindred 
subjects,  in  the  event  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's plan  of  separation  being 
adopted.  Take,  for  example,  the 
question  of  our  relations  with  for- 
eign countries.  Mr  A.  M.  Sulli- 
van, in  his  interesting  book,  '  New 
Ireland,'^  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Irish  on  behalf 
of  the  Pope  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion of  his  dominions  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  which  was  fol- 
low^ by  their  absorption  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Italy.  An  Irish  legion 
was  formed,  and  we  are  told  of 
their  conduct  and  courage,  and  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  with 
which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Bightly  or 
wrongly,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
took  a  different  view  of  the  Italian 
question  at  that  time;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  that,  had 
an  Irish  Parliament  been  sitting  in 
Dublin,  "the  special  relations  of 
Ireland  with  Italy''  might  have 
caused  as  much  trouble  as  her 
relations  with  Portugal  in  1782. 
I  may  be  told  that  foreign  rela- 
tions would  be  among  the  sub- 
jects forbidden  to  the  '^  statu- 
tory "  Parliament  proposed  by  Mr 
Gladstone;  but,  once  granted  a 
separate  Parliament,  and  I  have 
no  faith  whatever  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  limitations  and  restrictions 
which  would  be  found  intolerable 
to  "  national  independence."  With 
regard  to  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  from  1782  to  1800,  my 
position  is,  that  nothing  but  the 
fact  (disguise,  or  explain,  or  con- 
demn it  as  we  may)  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  subservient  to  the 
British  Executive,  prevented  a  col- 
lision between  the  two  Parliaments 
of  a  grave  character,  and  that 
the  history  of  those  eighteen  years 
proved  to  demonstration  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Act  of  (Jnion. 

3.  As  to  my  third  proposition, 
Mr  Gladstone,  withdrawing  one 
objectionable  phrase  which  was 
inadvertently  published,  adheres 
to  his  '^  very  strong  language,"  and 
cites  Mr  Burke  in  support  of  his 
views  as  to  "  the  vast  and  cardinal 
importance  of  the  recall  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam."  I  have  dealt  so  fully 
with  the  latter  question  in  my  re- 
cent article,  that  I  need  hardly  do 
more  than  point  out  the  extra- 
ordinary nature  of  Mr  Gladstone's 


contention  —  namely,  that  the 
events  connected  with  the  eight 
weeks'  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william  were  the  cause  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1798,  and  of  all  the 
miseries  and  calamities  which  fol- 
lowed. These  views,  indeed,  are  not 
original,  since  they  are  very  much 
those  advanced  by  Mr  Lecky  in 
his  '  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in 
Ireland.'^  The  prejudice,  how- 
ever, which  Mr  Lecky  displays 
against  Pitt,  weakens  the  weight 
of  his  authority  in  the  narration 
of  an  incident  in  which  he  attempts 
to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon 
that  Minister.  But  in  order  to 
maintain  this  contention,  it  is  ne- 
cessary either  to  ignore  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  twelve  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  year  of  LordFitzwilliam's 
recall,  or  to  believe  that  the  state 
of  anarchy,  sedition,  and  conspiracy 
which  prevailed  in  Ireland  more 
or  less  during  the  whole  of  that 
period,  would  have  been  suddenly 
exchanged  for  one  of  loyal  tranquil- 
lity if  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  not 
been  recalled.  Whether  or  not  the 
rebellion  of  '98  was  precipitated  by 
this  recall  is  a  fair  subject  for  dis- 
cussion ;  and  I  readily  admit  the 
probability  that  those  who  had 
all  along  been  anxious  for  rebellion 
against  British  authority,  may  have 
actively  traded  upon  Catholic  dis- 
appointment, and,  believing  that  it 
would  have  produced  Catholic  dis- 
affection, may  have  consequently 
hastened  the  outbreak  which  they 
already  contemplated.  I  prefer, 
however,  Mr  GiLung's  opiidon  to 
that  now  adopted  by  Mr  Gladstone, 
and  to  the  theory  of  Mr  Lecky. 
Speaking  in  April  1799,  Mr  Can- 
ning deprecated  the  idea  of  consid- 
ering the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
as  ''the  only  cause  of  the  malady  by 
which  Ireland  has  been  convulsed, 
and  almost  destroyed."  He  de- 
clared that  in  view  of  the  con- 
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fessions  of  traitors  that  "French 
principles  and  French  intrigue 
were  the  ingredients  of  the  in- 
fectious draught  which  they  had 
administered  to  their  country," 
and  considering  that  '^  other  causes 
of  such  dreadful  efficacy  were 
manifestly  operating  in  Ireland, 
precisely  as  they  had  operated  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,''  he  could 
not  "compliment  so  outrageously 
and  so  unseasonably,  as  to  ascribe 
the  distractions  of  that  country 
to  anything  personal  to  an  indi- 
vidual." It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Mr  Canning,  with  reference 
to  the  predictions  of  evil  to  follow 
the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
called  to  mind  the  influence  which 
Columbus  obtained  over  the  people 
of  Hispaniola  by  foretelling  an 
eclipse  of  which  his  pocket  al- 
manac made  him  aware,  and  which 
he  described  as  a  darkness  which 
his  displeasure  would  bring  upon 
their  land. 

"  I  conceive,"  said  Mr  Canning, 
^'that  it  required  not  much  more 
knowledfl^e  of  moral  than  Columbus 
poesessea  of  physical  causes,  to  dis- 
cover in  the  situation  of  Ireland,  in 
the  distribution  of  the  different  classes 
of  society,  in  the  state  and  temper  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  mate- 
rials which,  if  a  spark  from  the  dread- 
ful conflagration  of  the  French  Bevo- 
lution  should  fall  upon  them,  would 
presently  burst  into  explosion :  for 
the  sagacilT  which  enabled  them  to 
foresee  and  foretell  this  I  give  those 
who  did  foretell  it  full  cr^t  But 
as  to  the  connection  of  this  event  with 
the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  I  con- 
fess I  believe  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam*s 
recall  was  not  more  immediately  the 
occasion  of  the  rebellion  than  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Columbus  was  the  cause 
of  the  eclipse.''  * 

Mr  Gladstone  has  marshalled  no 
new  facts  against  my  "  third  con- 
tention," and  I  should  have  been 
content  to  leave  the  matter  here, 
but  for  a  speech  which  appears  al- 


most simultaneously  with  his  let- 
ter to  the  Editor  of  '  Blackwood's 
Magazine,'  and  was  deUvered  by 
him  to  an  Irish  deputation  at  Ha- 
warden,  by  whom  he  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  several  Irish 
cities,  and  a  laudatory  address  from 
a  large  number  of  Irish  women. 
Although  Mr  Gladstone  did  not 
specifically  allude  to  the  'Black- 
wood' article,  it  was  evidently 
in  his  mind  during  the  delivery 
of  the  speech  in  question;  for 
it  was  to  the  special  historical 
facts  dealt  with  by  the  article  that 
much  of  that  speech  referred.  Not 
one  of  those  facts  is  disproved 
in  the  speech ;  but  Mr  Gladstone 
somewhat  changes  and  modifies 
his  statements  as  to  "Grattan's 
Parliament^"  of  which  he  still  says 
that  "it  made  great  and  beneficial 
changes  in  the  laws  of  Ireland;" 
but^  without  specifying  those 
changes,  he  declares  tiiat  ''a  dis* 
tinction  is  to  be  drawn  between 
the  Irish  Parliament  before  1795 
and  the  Irish  Parliament  after 
1795,  when  a  spirit  of  what  may 
be  called  ferocious  aJarmism  was 
instituted  by  the  British  Gavem- 
ment,  and  by  the  jobbing  clique  voh 
called  themselves  FrotestantsJ'  It 
is  a  pity  that  Mr  Gladstone  has 
not  more  clearly  specified  the 
"great  and  beneficial  changes 
which  took  place  between  1782 
and  1795;  because  it  is  evident 
that  if  his  assertion  is  sustainable, 
he  must  show  us  measures  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  before  1796,  the 
spirit  and  tendency  of  which  were 
plainly  and  essentially  different 
from  those  which  were  passed  sah- 
sequently  to  that  year.  This,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  difiicnlt  to  da 
Both  before  and  after  1795,  mear 
sures  intended  to  conciliate  Irish 
feeling  were  introduced  by  the 
British  Government;  but  the 
period  before,  equally  with  that 
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after  1795,  witnessed  the  introduc- 
tion of  measures  of  repression 
which  were  rendered  necessary  by 
the  state  of  the  country  during 
the  whole  of  the  time.  Mr  Glad- 
stone is  so  determined  to  trace 
every  evil  to  the  recall  of  Lord 
FitzwiUiam  in  1795,  that  he  really 
seems  to  have  persuaded  himself 
that  up  to  that  moment  everything 
had  been  going  on  well  and 
smoothly  in  Ireland.  But  this 
is  historically  untrue.  It  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  open  to  any  one 
to  believe  and  maintain  that  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  policy  would  have 
made  Ireland  tranquil  and  loyal, 
and  that  his  recall  was  a  mis- 
fortune and  a  mistake.  But  to 
shut  out  of  sight  the  undoubted 
fact  that  discontent  and  disloyalty 
had  been  rife  in  Ireland  for  many 
years  before  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was 
sent  there ;  that  the  country  was 
undermined  with  secret  societies; 
and  that  the  British  Executive, 
through  the  Irish  Parliament,  was 
unceasingly  engaged,  both  before 
and  after  1795,  in  counteracting 
those  evil  agencies  which  continu- 
ously threatened  the  peace  of  the 
country, — is  to  set  history  at  defi- 
ance in  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
permitted  even  to  the  most  eminent 
of  disputants.  Speaking  in  1797, 
Mr  Fox  said :  "  From  the  period 
of  1782  there  have  been  groio- 
ing  sources  of  dissatisfaction  and 
discontent  in  that  country;  and 
at  this  moment  Ireland  is  in  a 
condition  at  which  no  man  can 
look  without  the  greatest  alarm.'' 
Whatever  may  have  been  the 
effect  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  re- 
call, it  cannot  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  state  of  Ireland  for 
twelve  previous  years;  and  to 
make  it  a  starting-point  after  the 
arbitrary  fashion  in  which  Mr 
Gladstone  treats  the  question,  is 
hardly  in  accordance  with  reason- 
able discussion  or  the  fair  criticism 
of  history.     Mr  Gladstone  tells  us 


in  his  Hawarden  speech,  that  he 
has  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
"  master  of  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  Irish  history,  especially  in  the 
last  century; "  but  this  surely  can- 
not be  effected  by  ignoring  facts. 
In  the  same  speech  he  declares 
that  "  the  nature  of  his  argument 
is  that "  from  1782  to  1800  Ireknd 
was  a  nation  with  a  national  exist- 
ence, and  "  a  national  Parliament 
independent  of  all  the  world"; 
whilst  in  another  sentence  he 
declares  that  "the  whole  of  the 
mischiefs  that  followed  from  1795 
to    1800   were   due   to   the   fact 

that       THE       FOREIGN      EXECUTIVE 

controlled  the  country,  and  dic- 
tated the  proceedings  of  the 
Parliament  Uirough  its  enormous 
power  over  the  placemen  and 
others  subject  to  its  influence." 
I  am  most  desirous  not  to  say 
anything  which  may  appear  want- 
ing in  respect  to  Mr  Gladstone, 
but  I  cannot  see  how  his  state- 
ments can  be  reconciled  either 
with  consistency  or  fact.  How 
could  "  Grattan's  Parliament " 
have  been  at  the  same  time 
''independent  of  all  the  world" 
and  controlled  by  a  ''  foreign 
Executive  "  ?  How  could  Ireland 
be  "  satisfied  "  with  a  Parliament 
so  circumstanced?  and  how  can 
it  be  true  that  it  was  engaged 
in  "patiently  and  steadily  work- 
ing out  the  regeneration  of  the 
country"? — unless  it  is  implied 
(which  does  not  seem  to  be  Mr 
Gladstone's  meaning)  that  this 
was  the  object  and  intention  of 
the  "  foreign  Executive  "  which 
it  obeyed)  Perhaps  it  was  Mr 
Gladstone's  intention  in  the  above 
passage  simply  to  convey  that  Ire- 
land had  by  right  "  a  Parliament 
independent  of  all  the  world,"  and 
that  it  was  a  wrong  against  her 
that  her  Parliament  was  *'  con- 
trolled by  a  foreign  Executive." 
In  the  very  same  sentence,  how- 
ever, he  declares  that  her  Parlia^ 
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ment  was  '*by  the  admission  of 
the  British  Parliament,  Kings, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  alone  en- 
titled to  make  laws  binding  in 
Ireland/'  Mr  Gladstone  is  here 
referring  to  "the  constitution  of 
1782,"  in  which,  by  the  by,  the 
assent  of  the  sovereign  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  (not  of  Ire- 
land) was  still  required  to  any  Acts 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament; 
and  no  Parliament  could  be  held 
without  licence  under  the  said 
Great  Seal.  If  there  is  any  force 
at  all  in  the  argument^  in  the 
direction  of  showing  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Irish  Parliament,  it 
evidently  proves  that  it  depended 
upon  the  "  admission "  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The 
plain  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the 
"old  Irish  Parliament  "—or,  in 
other  words,  the  Parliament  of  the 
British  settlers  in  Ireland — having 
shown  itself  to  be  a  troublesome 
body,  constantly  claiming  powers 
which  it  did  not  possess,  and  which 
were  as  often  refused  to  it,  the 
British  Government  consented  to 
try  the  experiment  of  making  it 
into  that  qtuuii  independent  body 
which  was  constituted  in  1782, 
and  has  since  been  called  "Grat- 
tan's  Parliament."  The  experi- 
ment egregiously  failed.  The 
Irish  Parliament  neither  lost  its 
previous  corruption  nor  achieved 
real  independence ;  and  after  eight- 
een years  of  trial,  the  statesmen 
of  the  day  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  the  interests  of  Ireland 
as  well  as  of  England,  a  union  of 
the  Legislatures  was  the  only  safe 
solution* 

Mr  Gladstone  has  scarcely  im- 
proved his  position  with  regsuxl  to 
the  "  old  Irish  Parliament "  by  the 
"  addendum  "  to  the  cheap  edition 
of  his  pamphlet  which  he  has  just 
given  to  the  world.  Therein  he 
throws  at  our  heads  the  opinions 
of  Mr  Lecky  and  Mr  Goldwin 
Smith,  in  support  of  his  conten- 


tion that  the  Act  of  Union  was 
not  "a  compact  morally  binding 
at  the  time,"  or  one  which  became 
so   "by  subsequent    ratification." 
He  appears  to  consider  that  his 
present  Irish  policy  acquires  valu- 
able support  because  two  writen 
of  high   reputation,    who  are  its 
"  determined  opponents,"  agree  to 
some  extent  in  his  views  as  to  the 
manner  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Union.   Of  course  it  might  be  urged 
with  equal  force  that  the  opposition 
to  his   policy  acquires   additional 
strength    from    the    circumstance 
that  two  able  writers  who  agree 
with  him  up  to  a  certain  point  in 
his  views  upon  the  Act  of  Union, 
find  themselves  utterly  unable  to 
assent  to  the  policy  based  upon 
those  views.     But  why  was  there 
"  no  moral  validity  "  in  the  Act  of 
Union  f    If  this  be  true,  it  must 
be  because  the  Irish   Parliament 
had  no  power  to  bind  the  Inah 
people.     But  this  was  the  vexy 
"  free  Parliament  with  which  Ire- 
land was  satisfied  "  !   Mr  Gladstone 
blows  hot  and   cold.      When   he 
desires,  for  the  purpose  of  his  ar- 
gument, to  hold  up  the  Irish  Fa^ 
liament  before  our  eyes  as  some- 
thing good  and  valuable,  of  which 
England  robbed   Ireland,  we  are 
told  that  we  must  not  forget  its 
"good  acts,"  and  are  assured  that 
it   "made    many  and    great   im- 
provements," was  a  "  free  "  Parlia- 
ment,   and    was    "patiently  and 
steadily  working  out  the  regener- 
ation of  the    country."    But   as 
soon  as  the  course  of  the  contro- 
versy renders  it  necessary  for  Mr 
Gladstone  to  deny  and  condemn 
the  same  Parliament,  we  are  calmly 
told  that  the  Act  which  it  passed, 
not  without  long  deliberation  and 
debate,  was  of  "  no  moral  validity. 
But,  surely,  the  gift  which  Mr 
Gladstone     says     that     EngUm<l 
"gave"  to  Ireland  was  either  a 
real   and   competent   Parliament, 
or  else  it  was  a  meaningless  and 
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useless  gift.  In  the  latter  case, 
Mr  Gladstone  has  misrepresent- 
ed it  from  first  to  last  during 
this  controversy;  in  the  former 
case  its  acts  were  legally  and 
morally  "  valid ''  against  all  objec- 
tors. Mr  Gladstone  says  that 
"  this  is  a  matter  not  of  rhetoric 
or  of  sympathy,  or  of  a  contested 
expediency,  but  of  strictly  canstitti- 
tional  and  juridical  arguments." 
Be  it  so.  Upon  what  "constitu- 
tional or  juridical "  grounds  can  Mr 
Gladstone  contend  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  legally  passed  by  a 
legislature  duly  elected  under  the 
existing  laws  of  the  country  in 
and  for  which  it  acts,  is  not  to  be 
"  morally  valid "  unless  ratified 
by  some  extra-constitutional  au- 
thority, and  some  form  totally  un- 
known to  the  lawl  He  admits 
that  "had  the  Union  constituted 
morally  a  valid  covenant,  the 
Irish  nation  would  have  been 
morally  bound  by  it."  In  what 
respect,  then,  was  it  not  a  "  valid 
covenant")  It  is  obvious  to  the 
simplest  comprehension  that  its  val- 
idity can  only  be  impeached  upon  the 
ground  of  the  incompetence  of  the 
legislative  assembly  which  passed 
it.  But  the  moment  that  incom- 
petence is  established  and  admit- 
ted, the  whole  fabric  of  the  "  old 
Irish  Parliament"  falls  to  the 
ground ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
at  the  same  time  that  Ireland, 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  Crown 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
had  no  right,  morally  or  legally,  to 
object  to  any  arrangement  which 
was  made  for  her  good  government 
by  the  only  competent  parliament- 
ary authority  which  existed  within 
the  empire — namely,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  It  is  to 
this  conclusion  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone's argument  would  bring  us, 
and  thus  his  "addendum"  abso- 
lutely undermines  and  destroys 
the  position  which  he  had  previ- 
ously taken  up  with  reference  to 


the  possession  by  Ireland  of  "an 
independent  Parliament  of  her 
own  for  500  years." 

But  this  is  not  all  the  additional 
difficulty  in  which  Mr  Gladstone 
has  landed  himself  by  his  "  adden- 
dum." After  the  bold  assertion 
that  there  was  no  "  moral  validity  " 
in  an  Act  solemnly  passed  by  the 
Parliaments  of  Ireland  and  of  Great 
Britain,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "  it 
is,  if  possible,  still  more  plain  that 
there  has  been  no  subsequent  rati- 
fication "  such  as,  according  to  Mr 
Goldwin  Smith,  might  have  "  ren- 
dered a  compact  morally  binding," 
even  if  it  hsid  been  "  invalid  at  the 
outset."  But  almost  in  the  very  next 
sentence  Mr  Gladstone  claims  it 
for  the  "  Irish  nation  "  that,  "  with 
the  increase  of  political  privilege 
and  power,"  their  "  attitude  has  be- 
come more  and  more  pronounced," 
and  they  are  now  "in  the  high- 
est constitutional  sense  demand- 
ing, not  indeed  the  repeal,  but  an 
important  cmd  profoimd  modifica^ 
tion,  of  the  incorporating  Parlia- 
mentary Union."  But  is  it  not 
clear  as  daylight  that  if  the  Irish 
nation  does  not  demand  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  it  must  be 
held  to  have  given  that  very  rati- 
fication which,  according  to  Mr 
Gladstone's  own  contention,  renders 
that  Act  of  Union — that  "com- 
pact " — "  morally  binding,"  even  if 
invalid  before?  If  Mr  Gladstone 
has  "  put  into  the  witness-box  two 
determined  opponents,"  I  have  here 
the  advantage  of  his  own  evidence 
against  his  own  contention.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  this  matter  is 
one  for  "  strictly  constitutional  ar- 
gument"; and  I  submit  that,  even 
if  Mr  Gladstone  was  absolutely 
and  entirely  right  in  all  his  asser- 
tions as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Act  of  Union  was  passed,  the 
conduct  of  its  authors  and  pro- 
moters, and  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  Ireland  at  the  time, 
there  is  no  argument  of  a  "con- 
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stitutional "  character  by  which  he 
can  prove  that  act  of  a  legally  con- 
stituted Legislature  to  be  invalid. 
The  validity  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment does  not  depend  upon  the 
character  or  conduct  of  those  who 
introduced  and  passed  it,  but  upon 
the  competence  or  incompetence  of 
the  Parliament  itself.  But  is  ^Mr 
Gladstone  right  in  his  assertions! 
I  would  earnestly  ask  all  searchers 
after  the  truth  of  this  matter  to 
examine  for  themselves  before  they 
give  an  affinnative  ai»w«r.  I 
would  ask  them,  moreover,  to  re- 
member that,  with  regard  both  to 
the  existence  of  an  "  old,  indepen- 
dent Irish  Parliament,"  and  as  to 
the  character  of  "Grattan's  Par- 
liament," Mr  Gladstone  has  so  un- 
doubtedly been  led  into  making 
statements  which  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plain  facts  of  history, 
that  his  assertions  upon  this  further 
part  of  the  controversy  cannot  be 
accepted  without  caution.  Again 
I  say  that  the  value  of  the  Union 
at  the  present  time,  as  a  political 
arrangement  which  has  lasted  for 
eighty-six  years,  cannot  be  affected 
by  the  conduct  or  character  of 
those  by  whom,  at  that  distance 
of  time,  it  was  accomplished.  I 
say  aJso,  that  we  must  not  judge 
of  that  character  or  conduct  by 
the  standard  of  to-day.  But  I  do 
not  by  any  means  stop  here.  I 
maintain  that  the  blame  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  British  statesmen 
of  1799-1800  who  were  responsible 
for  the  Act  of  Union  has  been 
enormously  and  cruelly  exagger- 
ated. What^  after  all,  was  their 
crime  ?  They  found  the  system  of 
parliamentary  government  in  Ire- 
land hopelessly  corrupt.  They  hon- 
estly believed  (in  common  with  nine* 
tenths  of  the  leading  statesmen 
of  to-day)  that  the  existence  of 
two  Parliaments  in  one  empire 
was  an  immense  hindrance  to  gen- 
eral good  government,  and  that  the 
union  of  the  two  legislatures  would 


be  for  the  common  and  permanent 
benefit  of  both  countries.  How 
was  it  to  be  effected  1  Apart  from 
the  influence  which  the  Grown  was 
enabled  to  exercise,  the  preponde^ 
ating  influence  in  the  Insh  Parlia- 
ment was  that  of  the  owners  of 
boroughs,  who  had  for  a  long  time 
worked  the  parliamentary  system 
to  their  own  advantage.  The  only 
way  to  bring  this  influence  to  the 
side  of  the  Union  was  to  secure  its 
possessors  from  pecuniary  loss,  and 
this  was  done  by  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  the  owners.  If 
this  payment  had  been  made  only 
to  those  who  agreed  to  support  the 
Union  in  return,  there  might  have 
been  some  colour  for  the  chai^  of 
bribery ;  but  the  contrary  was  the 
case,  and  the  owners  of  parliament- 
ary seats  received  a  fixed  sum  by 
way  of  compensation  without  refer- 
ence to  their  votes. 

It  is  marvellous  to  me  that 
whilst  hurling  his  anathemas 
against  the  evil-doings  of  British 
statesmen  in  this  matter  of  brib- 
ery, Mr  Gladstone  has  not  a  word 
of  condemnation  for  the  Iijshmen 
who  were  so  ready  to  be  bribed. 
Moreover,  he  assumes,  without  (as 
it  seems  to  me)  the  slightest  reason, 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  who  received  peerages, 
places,  borough-money,  or  pensions 
at  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
were  bought  and  bribed  by  the 
sama  Why  are  we  to  jump  to 
this  conclusion?  A  Minister  pro- 
poses a  measure  upon  which  some 
people  take  one  view  and  some 
another :  he  bestows  marks  of  ap- 
proval upon  those  who  have  sup- 
ported him,  but  it  is  somewhat  of 
a  harsh  conclusion  to  say  that  they 
gave  their  support  in  order  to 
obtain  those  rewards,  and  all  the 
while  were  in  reality  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  It  is  certain  that  there 
was  a  great  division  of  Irish  opioioi^ 
upon  the  question  of  the  Union; 
and  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
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tween  the  man  who  votes  against 
his  conscience  for  the  sake  of  re* 
ward,  and  the  man  who  endeavours 
to  obtain  such  a  reward  for  sup- 
porting a  measure  which  he  ap- 
proves, but  upon  which  every  vote 
is  of  importance. 

There  is  another  passage  in  the 
Hawarden  speech  which  I  own 
causes  me  some  surprise  as  well  as 
pain.  Writing  to  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  in  July  last,  Mr 
Gladstone  observed  that  a  political 
controversy  with  his  Grace  was 
comparatively  agreeable  in  this  im- 
portant  respect,  that,  while  using 
free  language  as  to  acts,  he  "did 
not  impute  a  motive."  I  should 
hardly  have  expected,  after  this 
remark,  to  have  found  the  writer 
using  the  following  words  in  the 
speech  to  which  I  allude :  "  In  the 
Irish  Parliament,  with  all  its 
faults,  the  spirit  of  nationality 
subsisted;  and  I  see  with  grief 
and  shame  —  but  it  is  my  own 
conclusion  and  my  own  convic- 
tion—  that  the  main  object  of 
the  Irish  Legislative  Union  on 
the  part  of  those  who  planned 
and  brought  it  about,  was  to 
depress,  to  weaken,  and  if  possible 
to  extinguish,  that  spirit  of  Irish 
nationality." 

Does  it  never  strike  Mr  Glad- 
stone, when  indulging  in  such  ob- 
servations as  the  above,  that  they 
contain  imputations  and  insinuar 
tions  of  motives  which  he  would 
•  be  the  first  to  denounce  if  directed 
against  himself  1  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  I,  or  any  other  Union- 
ist, were  to  declare  that  it  was 
"  our  own  conclusion  and  our  own 
conviction  that  the  main  object  of 
the  proposed  Irish  l^islation  of 
1886,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
planned  and  strove  to  bring  it 
about,  was  to  depress,  to  weaken, 
and  if  possible  to  extinguish,  that 
spirit  of  unity  which  bound  Great 


Britain  and  Ireland  together  in 
one  empire  "  ? 

Such  an  insinuation  would   be 
promptly    repudiated    in    "  very 
strong  language,"  and  I  should  be 
told  that  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues,  who  planned  and  strove 
to  bring  about  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  of  1886,  were   following   (in 
the  words  we  again  find  in  the 
speech   at  Hawarden)  '*a  policy 
which  ends  in  bringing  about  that 
union  of  hearts  and  minds  "  which 
they  desire  as  much  as  any  man 
who  calls  himself  a  '^  Unionist." 
Yet  the  imputation  cast  by  Mr 
Gladstone  upon  the  authors  of  the 
"  Legislative  Union  "  differs  in  no 
respect  from  that  which  might  at 
the  present  moment  be  hurled  at 
his  own  head,  save  that,  in  the 
latter  case,  it  would  be  directed 
against  a  living  man,  able  to  defend 
himself  and  repel  the  accusation, 
whilst  in  the  former  it  is  the  mem- 
ory of  the  illustrious  dead  which 
Mr  Gladstone  attacks,  and  asperses 
the  motives  of  those  who  are  no 
longer  able  to  repudiate  the  charges 
so  recklessly  brought  against  them. 
I  venture  to  hope  that,  upon  fur- 
ther consideration,  these  words  may 
be  placed  by  Mr  Gladstone  in  the 
list  of  those  "never  intended  for 
publication,"  and  the  charge  frankly 
withdrawn.    What  justification  for 
such  a  charge  can  the  pages  of  his- 
tory afford  ?    It  is  a  fair  subject  for 
argument  whether  or  not  the  emi- 
nent men  who  introduced  and  sup- 
ported the  Act  of  Union  were  mis- 
taken in  their  estimate  of  its  prob- 
able results.    It  is  cruel  and  unjust 
to  say  that  they  believed  in  and 
expected  totally  different  results, 
and  avowed  false  reasons  for  the 
introduction  of  the  measure.     Yet 
this  is  what  Mr  Gladstone  prac- 
tically asserts.     Mr  Pitt^  stated 
his  object  to  be  "  to  identify  Irish- 
men with   Englishmen,   to  make 
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them  a  part  of  the  same  commun- 
ity, hj  giving  them  a  full  share  of 
those  accumulated  blessings  which 
are  diffused  throughout  Great 
Britain ;  in  a  word,  by  giving 
them  a  full  participation  of  the 
wealth,  «the  power,  and  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  British  empire." 

Lord  Clare  ^  said  that  by  the 
Union  he  wished  "  to  advance  Ire- 
land from  the  degraded  post  of  a 
mercenary  province  to  IJie  proud 
station  of  an  integral  and  govern- 
ing member  of  the  greatest  empire 
in  the  world;''  and  he  added 
"  that  the  sober  and  rational  part 
of  the  Irish  nation  saw  in  the  mea- 
sure a  fair  prospect  of  peace,  and 
wealth,  and  happiness  for  their 
country."  Mr  Canning  professed 
himself  "confident|Of  the  purity 
of  the  motives  which  dictated  the 
present  measure,  and  convinced 
of  its  essential  importance  to  the 
welfare,  the  salvation  of  Ireland." 
In  the  same  spirit  he  described  the 
measure  in  the  following  words : 
"  The  object  is  indeed  most  impor- 
tant :  it  is  not  the  making  of  a 
provincial  regulation,  not  the  ad- 
justment of  an  internal  difference, 
not  the  arrangement  of  a  plan  for 
the  balancing  of  parties;  the  ob- 
ject is  nothing  less  than  to  9ecure 
Ireland  to  ua  and  to  herself,  and 
thereby  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  security  of  the  whole  empire." 

In  the  teeth  of  this  language, 
and  of  the  whole  tone  and  temper 
of  the  speeches  delivered  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Union  in  1800,  I 
must  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
impartial  minds  whether  it  is  right 
and  just  to  impute  to  them  mo- 
tives other  than  those  which  they 
professed  and  continually  urged  in 
its  support.  Such  an  imputation, 
absolutely  incapable  of  proof,  can 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  em- 
bitter   controversy,    and    to    ren- 


der more  difficult  the  "union  of 
hearts"  between  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen. 

As  to  the  feeling  of  the  Irish 
people  with  respect  to  the  Union, 
Mr  Gladstone  quotes  figures  given 
by  Mr  Lecky,  who  believes  tluit 
700,000  signatures  were  given 
against,  and  only  7000  in  favour  of 
the  measure.  I  do  not  know  the  data 
upon  which  Mr  Lecky  founds  this 
statement,  which  in  fact  he  makes 
somewhat  vaguely,  his  words  being 
that  "the  petitions  against  it  are 
said  to  have  been  signed  in  this  pro- 
portion." In  a  note  he  tells  us  that 
his  information  is  gathered  from  the 
**  Life  of  Grattan,  by  his  son,"  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  doubting 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
These  reasons  will  be  found  in  the 
account  of  the  popular  feeling 
given  by  Flowden  and  Massey ;  ^ 
and  in  the  former  author  will  he 
found  a  curious  account  of  the 
means  adopted  by  the  leaders  of 
the  anti-Unionists  to  obtain  sig- 
natures in  support  of  their  oppo- 
sition. It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  leaders  comprised  men 
who  held  high  positions,  were 
possessed  of  great  wealUi,  and 
were  at  the  h^td  of  that  Orange- 
Protestant  party  whose  asoenr 
dancy  was  threatened  by  the 
Union.  It  was  but  natural  that 
they  should  make  great  efforts  to 
show  that  the  popular  feeling 'was 
on  their  side.  Since  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was  able  to  declare  at  the 
debates  that  nineteen  counties  had 
come  forward  in  support  of  the 
Union,  and  seventy-four  declara- 
tions had  been  presented  in  its 
favour,  and  since,  moreover,  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  a  large  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  took  the  same 
side,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr 
Lecky  has  been  misled  as  to  the 
number    of     signatures    for    and 


^  Speeches  of  the  Earl  Clare,  p.  83. 
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against.  Mr  Grattan  may  easily 
have  been  mistaken ;  and  it  is  very 
abundantly  proved  that  between 
the  early  part  of  1799  and  1800 
there  was  a  considerable  change 
in  public  opinion,  and  that  the 
Union  had  many  more  friends,  as  its 
object  and  expected  results  became 
better  understood.  This,  however, 
is  a  matter  of  comparatively  small 
moment.  No  one  has  ever  denied 
that  there  was  a  strong  Irish  feel- 
ing against  the  Union;  but  what 
it  does  not  suit  the  Separatists  of 
to-day  to  see  and  to  admit,  is  the 
fact  that  the  strength  of  that  feel- 
ing existed  among  that  dominant 
Orange-Protestant  party,  who  saw 
their  absolute  ascendancy  about  to 
slip  from  their  grasp — and  that 
there  was  a  large  party.  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  who  honestly  be- 
lieved in  the  advantages  of  the 
measure  which  they  supported. 
As  to  the  constitution  of  the 
majority  which  carried  the  Union, 
I  have  answered  Mr  Gladstone  by 
anticipation.  Of  course  it  con- 
tained all  the  '* placemen"  (and 
we  know  that  they  were  shame- 
fully numerous)  who  had  seats  in 
the  House,  just  as  a  Ministerial 
majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to-day  contains  the  thirty-five 
or  forty  members  who  fill  official 
positions  under  the  Government. 
Of  course  Sir  John  Pamell  was 
not  allowed  to  remain  in  office 
when  he  announced  that  he  must 
oppose  the  Government  measure; 
and  the  same  thing  would  certainly 
happen  to  any  official  who  made 
a  similar  announcement  at  the 
present  time.  But  the  division 
list  (February  6,  1800)  will  show 
that  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
in  the  minority  will  be  found 
**an  enormous  majority  of  those 
who  were  in  every  sense  represen- 
tative of  the  people."  This  Ust 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to 
Mr  Montgomery  Martin's  '  Ireland 
before  and  after  the  Union;'  and 


to  the  names  of  the  majority  (159) 
for,  and  the  minority  (112)  against 
the  Union,  are  affixed  the  names 
of  the  places  which  they  repre- 
sented. It  will  be  found  that  the 
facts  scarcely  bear  out  Mr  Glad- 
stone's statement.  Out  of  64 
county  members,  21  voted  for  and 
38  against  the  Union ;  but  out  of 
64  members  for  the  largest  cities 
and  towns  —  those  which  were 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  retain  parliamentary  represen- 
tation after  the  Union — 32  voted 
for  and  19  against  the  Act;  so 
that,  taking  the  counties  and 
principal  borough  constituencies 
together,  53  members,  who  may 
fairly  be  called  '^  representative 
of  the  people,"  voted  for,  and  57 
against  the  Act.  Taking  it  in 
another  way,  it  will  be  found 
that,  apart  from  the  City  of  Dub- 
lin and  Trinity  College  (which 
constituencies  were  locally  inter- 
ested in  keeping  the  Parliament 
in  Dublin),  between  60  and  70 
of  the  minority  were  borough 
members.  Moreover,  in  the  ma- 
jority appear  the  names  of  the 
members  for  Cork,  Limerick,  Wa- 
terford,  and  Belfast,  besides  those 
who  represented  the  largest  coun- 
ties, and  who  were  "  in  every  sense 
representatives  of  the  people." 
Thus  the  fact  seems  to  be,  as 
nearly  as  it  can  now  be  ascer- 
tained, that  of  the  '<  representa- 
tive" opinion  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  a  fair  share  was  in 
favour  of  the  Union.  It  is  of 
course  incontestable  that  the  ma- 
jority was  composed  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  representatives  of 
small  and  '* rotten"  boroughs  in 
the  possession  of  '^owners";  but 
this  exactly  bears  out  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  statement  in  the  debate, 
that  **a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  property  "  of  the  country  was 
in  favour  of  the  measure. 

There  is  another  serious  question 
involved  in  the  present  discussion 
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to  which  I  invite  attention.     Mr 
Gladstone  indignantly  rejects  the 
term  ''Separatists"  as  applied  to 
himself   and  his  friends,  and   de- 
clares  that    it    is  the  self-called 
"  Unionists "  who  are  not  really 
"Unionists"  at   all    "as  regards 
union  between  the  mind  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  mind  of  Ireland — 
the  heart  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
heart  of  Ireland."     Let  us   read 
this  protest  and  declaration  by  the 
light    of    Mr    Gladstone's    recent 
pamphlet     and     the     Hawarden 
speech.     Upon  the  face  of  it,  the 
man  who  is  continually  appealing 
to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  to 
assert  their  several  and  separate 
nationalities,  deserves  the  title  of 
"  Separatist "   rather  than    those 
who  make  the  recognition  and  the 
upholding  of  joint  nationality  the 
fundamental  article  of  their  creed. 
But  there  is  something  more  to 
which  I  am  bound  to  a^  the  con- 
sideration of  all  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
issues  involved.      Mr  Gladstone's 
appeals  to   Irish   nationality  are, 
in    word    and    in    spirit,    made 
against  EngUmd.     These  are  not 
the  appeals  of  one  who,  recognising 
the  close  ties  of  blood  and  kindred 
by  which  the  Englishmen  and  Irish- 
men of  to-day  are  united,  alleges 
that  in  the  constitutional   setUe- 
ment  which  prevails  between  us, 
one  "nationality"  is  not  sufficiently 
considered,  and  that  some  further 
adjustment  of  relative  claims  may 
be  attempted  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
They  are  appeals  which  treat  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  as  if  they  were 
inhabited  by  races  wholly  distinct 
and    separate    from    each     other 
— which,  ignoring  anything  that 
England  has  ever  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Ireland,  and,  still  more, 
any  of  the  benefits  that  the  latter 
has  derived  from  the  connection 
between  the  two,   rake    up    and 
exaggerate     the     "  misdeeds "    of 
England,    speak    of    the    British 


Government     as     "  the     foreign 
Executive,"  and,  in  a  word,  take 
a  line  which,  whether  intentionally 
or  not,  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
alienate    and    estrange    the   sym- 
pathies   of    Ireland    from    Great 
Britain,    and    make    her    believe 
that  the  Union  has  been  to  her, 
from   first  to  last^   a  misfortune 
and  a  wrong.      And  yet  we   are 
calmly  told   that   the    author    of 
these  appeals  is  the  statesman  ^who 
desires  above  all  things  "  the  union 
of  the  heart  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  heart  of  Ireland  "  1      It  may 
be  so.     I  cannot  but  believe  that 
it  is  BO,  when  Mr  Gladstone  de- 
clares it ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  the  means  which  he  adopts 
are  likely  to  conduce  to  the  end 
which  he  desires.      It  appears  to 
me    that    every    word    which    is 
spoken  and  every  step  which  is 
taken  in  the  direction  of  asserting 
the  distinct  and  separate  nation- 
ality of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
or  Wales  (in  the  sense,  I  mean,  of 
showing  that  their  interests  are 
otherwise  than  identical),  pro  ta/nJto 
diminishes  the  strength  which  is 
derived   from   the    union  of    the 
four.     Much  more  so,  of  course, 
when  the  assertion  is  supported  by 
reference  to   the   "misdeeds"  of 
one  "  nationality"  against  another. 
Be  it  always  remembered  that 
this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  question  of    local  self- 
government.     The  extension  and 
development  of    the    latter   is  a 
question  wholly   apart  from   the 
"spirit  of  nationality";  and  local 
government  may  be  extended  to 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  just 
as  to  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
other  parts  of  England,  not  be- 
cause  those   parts   are  inhabited 
by  men  of  different  nationalities, 
but  because  their  distance  from  the 
English  metropolis    renders  such 
an  arrangement  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
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But  if  claims  are  advanced  on  be- 
half of  any  of  the  four  nationalities 
based  upon  alleged  historical  facts 
and  supported  by  reference  to  past 
events,  above  all  things  let  us  have 
those  facts  and  events  placed  truth- 
fully before  us,  and  do  not  let  us 
be  carried  away  by  eloquent  argu- 
ments based  upon  an  assumption 
of  facts  which  may  not  be  war- 
ranted by  historical  truth. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Rosebery  at 
Newcastle  on  the  19th  October 
can  hardly  have  afforded  much 
gratification  to  Mr  Gladstone,  or 
be  regarded  by  him  as  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  defence  of  his 
Irish  policy.  It  is  hard  to  see 
one's  first  lieutenant  start  upon  a 
voyage  which  for  many  months 
will  remove  him  from  the  active 
arena  of  home  politics,  but  harder 
still  to  find  in  his  parting  words 
so  little  of  comfort  and  consolar 
tion.  Lord  Bosebery  complains, 
indeed,  of  the  ''insignificant  min- 
ority "  of  peers  who  support  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  the  "  Liberal " 
party,  and  of  the  constant  gravita- 
tion to  Conservatism  of  men  who 
have  been  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  a  Liberal  Premier.  Had  Lord 
Bosebery  been  able  to  raise  him- 
self for  a  moment  above  the 
level  of  party  politics,  he  would 
have  discovered  the  reason  of  this 
gravitation  without  any  great  trial 
of  his  reasoning  powers.  It  has 
arisen  from  the  simple  fact  that, 
under  Mr  Gladstone's  leadership, 
especially  during  the  last  seven 
years,  the  "  party  "  which  follows 
him  has  ceased  to  be  *'  Liberal "  in 
anything  but  the  name,  and  has 
drifted  into  a  policy,  or  a  want  of 
policy,  totally  opposed  to  the  most 
cherished  principles  of  the  Liberal 
creed,  and  to  the  views  of  those 
who  place  country  first  and  party 
afterwards.  This  was  never  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  of  1881,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  leaving  men  free  and  un- 


fettered in  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  life,  as  well  as  the  axiom 
that  supply  and  demand  may  be 
trusted  to  regulate  each  other  (two 
fundamental  articles  of  the  old 
"  Liberal "  creed),  were  arbitrarily 
thrown  to  the  winds  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  followers  of 
Mr  Pamell  and  the  disciples  of 
Irish  agitation.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill,  many  Liberals,  who  had  pre- 
viously looked  to  Mr  Gladstone  as 
their  leader,  felt  that  they  could 
do  so  no  longer.  Many  of  those  who 
still  followed  him  now  find  that  they 
have  given  the  weight  of  their 
names  and  influence  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  party  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  same  leader,  has 
reached  a  point  at  which  they  have 
been  obliged  to  stop.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  Lord  Bosebery.  He 
is  still  ready  to  play  the  game  of 
"  follow  my  leader  " ;  but  there  may 
be  a  point  at  which  even  this  faith- 
ful follower  may  hesitate.  At 
present,  however,  this  catastrophe 
has  not  occurred.  Lord  Bosebery 
meekly  follows  Mr  Gladstone,  and 
although  desiring  the  reunion  of 
Unionists  and  Gladstonian  liber- 
als, declares  that  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  surrender  on 
the  part  of  the  former  of  principles 
which  they  believe  to  be  of  national 
importance.  They  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  "  particular  lines  "  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  Irish  policy,  and 
once  more  to  follow  Mr  Gladstone 
as  their  leader.  This  is  the  decree 
of  the  "  rising  young  man  "  of  the 
Gladstone  section  of  Liberals,  who 
is  certainly  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  acute  members  of  his  party. 
But  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  is  making  this  declaration, 
what  does  he  say  of  the  Irish  policy, 
the  "particular  lines"  of  which 
the  Unionists  are  required  to  fol- 
low? In  seeking  to  account  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Separatist  party 
at  the  recent  polls,  Lord  Bosebery 
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says :  "  My  belief  is  that  the  ma- 
jorUy  represented  the  wish  of  the 
cowntry  to  have  time  to  make  up 
its  mvnd  on  a  very  difficult  and 
very  complicated  question."  What  is 
this  but  a  confession  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone brought  forward  his  recent 
Home  Rule  proposals  in  a  hasty 
and  premature  manner,  and  would, 
if  he  had  been  permitted,  .have 
pressed  them  through  Parliament 
before  the  country  had  time  to 
understand  and  appreciate  their 
importance?  This  indeed  is  a 
charge  which,  even  without  the 
frank  admission  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
Mr  Gladstone  to  repel.  It  is 
for  those  who  put  the  inter- 
ests of  parliamentary  morality  be- 
fore the  tactics  of  parliamentary 
strategy,  to  determine  whether 
in  this  case  the  former  were 
not  sacrificed  to  the  latter.  Ko 
one  can  read  the  array  of  his- 
torical facts  which  I  have  collected 
and  arranged  without  feeling  that, 
if  Mr  Gladstone's  proposals  had 
been  adopted  by  Parliament,  it 
would  have  been  in  reliance  upon 
statements  respecting  Irish  history 
which  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 
Those  proposals  have  been  rejected, 
but  Lord  Rosebery  informs  us  that 
the  policy  upon  which  they  were 
based  "still  survives."  Rightly 
and  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  that  policy, 
history  must  be  studied,  and  the 
events  of  the  past  duly  weighed 
before  we  legislate  for  the  future. 
To  induce  such  a  study  has  been 
my  humble  and  earnest  desire,  and 
tbuBit  desire  alone  has  been  the 
cause  and  origin  of  my  interfer- 
ence in  the  controversy. 

I   cannot  but   enter   here   my 


respectful     but     earnest     protest 
against  the  manner  in  which,  ap 
to  the  present  moment,  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  treated    this  question. 
I  impute  no  motive  whatever,  but 
I  affirm  it  as  a  simple  truth  that 
he  stands  convicted  of  having  mis- 
led the  public  by  misstatements 
upon    two    important    historical 
facts,    and   of    having   given    an 
exaggerated  and   one-sided  view 
of  a  third.     Yet,  without  ventur- 
ing to  contradict,  or  endeavouring 
to  refute,  the  evidence  upon  which 
this  charge  is  made,  and  by  which 
it    is    sustained,    Mr    Gladstone, 
no  later  than  the  20th  October, 
writes  to  "a  Cork  gentleman"  a 
letter  which  has  appeared  in  the 
London  newspapers,  in  which  he 
calmly  remarks  that  "  the  "Rngliah 
constituencies  to  a  lai^ge  extent^ 
and,   indeed,    also    the    majority 
which  rejected  the  Bill  of  the  late 
Government,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
still  deplorably  ignorant  of  sound 
historical  information" !      Surely 
it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose, 
and  a  fairer  mode  of  conducting 
the  discussion,   if  Mr  Gladstone 
would  furnish  us  either  with  the 
"  sound  historical  information  "  to 
which  he  alludes,   or  with  refer- 
ences to  the  quarter  from  which  it 
may  be  obtained.     Until  he  does 
this,  I  submit  that  up  to  the  present 
moment  the  "  contentions  "  in  my 
article  of  last  month  remain  ab- 
solutely unrefuted;  and  that  the 
more  Irish  history  is  studied  with 
a  simple  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,   the    more    certain  it  will 
appear  that  the  assertions  against 
which  I  took  the  field  cannot  stand 
against  fair  criticism  and  impartial 
investigation. 

Braboubns, 


Printed  bjf  Wittiam  Blackwood  ds  Scms. 
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The  relation  of  Scotland  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  is  a  subject 
that  for  a  good  many  years  back 
—  during  the  dull  season  especi- 
ally, and  those  rare  intervals  of 
political  repose  which  the  feverish 
legislation  of   Mr  Gladstone   per- 
mitted us  to  enjoy — has  excited  a 
fitful  and  languid  interest.     Two 
or  three  members  of  Parliament, 
who  fancied  that  their  importance 
was    not    sufficiently  appreciated 
by  the  party  which  happened  to 
be  in  power,  used  to  shout  them- 
selves hoarse  on   local   platforms 
about  the  misgovemment  of  Scot- 
land   by   Edinburgh   Boards   and 
Whig   Lord   Advocates;   but  no- 
body minded  them  much,  and  no- 
body was  a  bit  the  better  or  the 
worse.     It  might  be  perfectly  true 
that  the  complaints  and  claims  of 
these  gentlemen  did  not  meet  with 
the  attention  they  expected;  but 
people  in  general  appeared  to  be 
fairly  satisfied  with   the   existing 
order  of  things,  and  the  vigorous 
editor  of  the   'Scotsman'   (there 
lave  been  few  brighter  or  wittier 
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controversialists  than  the  late  Alex- 
ander Russel)  laughed  the  gram- 
biers  out  of  court. 

The  attack,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  mainly  directed  against  the 
national  boards.  The  domestic 
administration  of  Scotland  had 
been  judiciously  confided  to  bodies 
composed  of  Scotsmen ;  and  these 
bodies  had  dischai*ged  their  duties 
with  discretion,  economy,  and  effi- 
ciency. The  agitation  against  them 
would  probably  have  died  a  natu- 
ral death,  for  its  hollo wness  was 
recognised  by  those  in  authority ; 
but  private  influence  was  brought 
to  beifiir  upon  the  Qovemment,  and 
to  satisfy  the  agitators,  a  Oom- 
mission,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Camperdown,  and  composed  of  a 
few  Treasury  officials,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mr  Gladstone,  in  1871, 
to  inquire  into  the  allegations. 
The  Report  of  the  Commission 
was  exactly  what  was  looked  for. 
After  going  the  round  of  the  Scot- 
tish offices,  the  Commissioners  ex- 
pressed, in  the  strongest  terms 
consistent  with  official  courtesy, 
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their  conviction  that  the  charges 
which  had  been  preferred  were 
baseless,  and  that  Scottish  public 
business  in  Scotland  was  con- 
ducted with  perfect  efficiency  and 
surprising  economy.  It  was  im- 
possible, indeed,  that  they  could 
have  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion. They  were  able,  from  their 
own  experience,  to  compare  the 
work  done  in  Scotland  by  a  hand- 
ful of  men  with  the  work  done  in 
England  by  a  regiment  of  costly 
officials;  and  the  results,  as  the 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr  Robert  Lowe,  frankly  admit- 
ted, were  sufficiently  remarkable. 
It  was  found  that  the  most  highly 
placed  officer  in  Scotland  did  not 
receive  the  salary  of  a  Treasury 
clerk,  and  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  departments  were,  in  com- 
parison with  those  employed  in 
similar  capacities  south  of  the 
Tweed,  miserably  underpaid. 

The  agitation  against  the  con- 
duct of  Scottish  business  in  Scot- 
land was,  by  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  nipped  in  the  bud  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
which  the  inquiry  provoked,  an- 
other and  more  substantial  issue 
was  raised.  The  grievance,  though 
partly  sentimental,  was,  to  some 
extent,  real.  The  system  on  which 
Scottish  business  had  been  con- 
ducted in  London  was  unquestion- 
ably defective,  if  not  anomalous. 
The  Home  Secretary  was  respon- 
sible to  Parliament;  but  the  re- 
sponsibility was  illusory;  and  the 
entire  burden  of  Scottish  business 
fell  on  the  Lord  Advocate,  who 
was  commonly  a  lawyer  in  large 
practice,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  when 
first  called  to  office,  had  had  little 
or  no  experience  of  public  affistirs. 
Yet  the  system  had,  on  the  whole, 
worked  fairly  well.  Andrew 
Rutherfurd,  Duncan  M*Neill,  John 
Inglis,  James  Moncreiff,  were  all 
politicians  of  exceptional  capacity 


— the  natural  leaders  of  the  Scotch 
members,  who  were  justly  proud 
of  their  distinguished  countrymen. 
To  them  we  are  indebted  for  much 
useful,  if  not  heroic,  legisLation. 
The  name  of  Andrew  Rutherford 
is  associated  with  the  simplifica- 
tion of  feudal  conveyancing,  Dan- 
can  McNeill's  with  the  reform  of 
the  poor-law,  James  MoncreifPs 
with  the  reform  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  John  Inglis'a  with 
the  reform  of  the  universities. 
Many  academical  arguments  might 
have  been  advanced  in  defence  of 
an  arrangement  under  which  such 
excellent  results  had  been  obtained; 
yet  when  seriously  assailed,  it 
could  not  be  seriously  defended. 
So  long  as  the  Lord  Advocate  was 
supreme  there  was  little  friction ; 
but  Lord  Advocates  are  not  always 
strong,  and  even  Home  Secretaries 
are  sometimes  obstinate  and  un- 
reasonable. The  scheme  of  a  dual 
government  became,  as  business 
increased  and  engagements  multi- 
plied, more  and  more  anomalous. 
Scotsmen  going  to  London  on  mu- 
nicipal or  parochiid  affiurs  could 
find  no  official  who  would  listen 
to  their  complaints.  The  Lord 
Advocate  was  in  the  House  of 
Lords  attending  to  an  appeal;  while 
at  the  Home  Office  there  was  not 
even  a  clerk  to  whom  the  language 
of  the  North  Briton  was  familiar, 
or  who  knew  more  of  Scotland 
than  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 
We  are  not  among  those  who  hold 
that  the  sole  duty  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  to  grind  out  Acts 
of  Parliament  as  a  coffee-miU  grinds 
out  coffee,  and  that  the  session 
which  cannot  show  a  bulky  volume 
of  statutes  has  been  worse  than 
wasted.  We  have,  on  the  contrary, 
a  great  deal  too  much  grand-mo- 
therly government  already;  and 
the  feverish  fussineas  of  our  socia\ 
reformers  does  not  require  to  be 
encouraged.    We  cannot  fence  out 
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evil  by  Act  of  Parliament  any 
more  than  we  can  fence  out  disease 
and  death.  John  Milton,  Puritan 
as  he  was,  did  not  love  "  a  fugitive 
and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised 
and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies 
out  and  seeks  her  adversary,  but 
slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that 
immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for, 
not  without  dust  and  heat," — a 
vigorous  and  robust  national  life 
not  being  possible  under  such  con- 
ditions. Still  there  were  some 
modest  legislative  reforms  to  which 
we  had  really  no  objection — a  mo- 
dest Burgh  Police  Bill,  a  modest 
Universities  Bill,  being  among  the 
number ;  but  even  these,  as  it  ap- 
peared, were  not  to  be  had  on  any 
terms.  It  could  not,  indeed,  be 
denied  that  Scottish  business  in 
Parliament  had,  for  some  years 
back,  plainly  come  to  a  dead-lock. 
Each  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  had 
enough  to  do  in  looking  after  his 
own  bantlings,  and  the  legislative 
eggs  laboriously  laid  by  Lord  Ad- 
vocate Balfour  were  never  even 
hatched — being  indeed  studiously 
left  out  in  the  cold  by  an  unsym- 
pathetic Home  Secretary. 

The  creation  of  a  distinctively 
Scottish  ofSice  in  London  was  thus, 
for  divers  reasons,  a  wise  and  sal- 
utary movement.  At  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  understand  why 
it  should  have  been  so  ardently 
desired  by  those  who  protest 
against  what  is  rather  vaguely 
called  "  centralisation.''  The  Scot- 
tish Secretary  may,  from  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Government,  be  able  to 
secure  a  better  place  for  Scottish 
legislation  in  the  Cabinet  menu 
of  the  session.  That  is  undoubt- 
edly the  main  advantage  of  the 
appointment ;  and  it  will  be  sacri- 
ficed— we  may  say  in  passing — if 
the  Scottish  Minister  is  not  includ- 
ed in  the  Cabinet.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet;    so  was  Mr  Trevelyan; 


but  Mr  Gladstone  could  not  find  a 
seat  for  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  an 
evil  precedent  has,  we  regret  to 
say,  been  followed  by  the  exclusion 
of  Mr  Arthur  Balfour.  Mr  Bal- 
four is  not  only  a  highly  accom- 
plished man  of  letters  and  a  keen 
and  liberal  thinker,  but  he  is 
essentially  a  strong  man — a  man 
who  does  not  shirk  responsibility ; 
and  from  every  point  of  view, 
imperial  as  well  as  local,  his  exclu- 
sion is  to  be  deplored.  It  is  a 
real  loss  to  the  Cabinet  and  the 
country.  But  the  transference  of 
Scottish  local  government  from 
Edinburgh  to  London  cannot  be 
said  to  tend,  wherever  else  it  may 
tend,  in  the  direction  of  "decen- 
tralisation." We  are  aware,  of 
course,  that  such  a  transfer  is  not 
provided  for  by  the  letter  of  the 
Act — the  powers  of  the  Scottish 
Secretary  being  identical  with 
those  which  had  been  previously 
exercised  by  the  Home  Secretary. 
But  an  active  and  ambitious  Min- 
ister cannot  be  expected  to  con- 
fine his  activities  within  the  letter 
of  the  Act.  The  duties  of  the 
Home  Secretary  were  formal  and 
ministerial,  and  had  in  course  of 
time  become  more  and  more  nomi- 
nal. The  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Departments  were  presented  to 
him,  and  (when  he  had  read  them — 
if  he  did  read  them,  and  blue-books 
are  not  the  light  reading  which 
even  the  most  ponderous  of  Home 
Secretaries  can  be  expected  to 
relish)  he  laid  them  before  Parlia- 
ment. If  this  were  to  be  the  limit 
of  the  Scottish  Secretary's  official 
labours,  the  staff  at  Dover  House 
might  take  a  six  months'  holiday. 
But  we  are  probably  not  far  wrong 
when  we  say  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cases  disposed  of  by 
the  National  Boards  in  Edinburgh 
will  now  be  brought  under  the 
review  of  the  Scottish  Secretary 
in  London.     Ko  decision  is  ever 
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given  which  satisfies  all  the  parties 
to  a  suit,  and  wherever  there  is 
the  ghost  of  a  chance  that  the  de- 
cision may  be  upset,  an  appeal  will 
be  taken.  In  this  way  a  Secretary, 
greedy  for  work,  will  find  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  occupy  himself 
with  purely  local  and  domestic  ad- 
ministration;  but  for  our  own 
part,  we  fail  to  see  how  the  deter- 
mination of  Scottish  matters  in 
London  by  an  official  who  may  or 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  Scot- 
land, instead  of  by  a  local  Scottish 
Board,  tends  to  discourage  "  cen- 
tralisation.'' It  may  prove  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  (although  the 
multiplication  of  offices  unquestion- 
ably leads  to  circumlocution  and 
delay ;  and  the  number  of  letters 
that  must  now  be  written  before 
an  application  for  an  additional 
charwoman  can  reach  the  Treasury 
is  simply  farcical);  it  may  prove, 
we  say,  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  will  probably  not  be  un- 
popular with  those  peripatetic 
politicians  who  feel  that  they 
are  no  longer  the  victims  of  a 
vicious  system  of  central  govern- 
ment when  they  are  required,  in 
the  public  interest  and  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  to  spend  the  Easter 
holidays  in  the  metropolis. 

Any  apprehensions,  however, 
that  may  be  entertained  on  this 
score  are  purely  speculative.  The 
Scottish  Office,  since  its  institu- 
tion, so  far  as  we  have  heard,  has 
been  conducted  with  discreet  re- 
serve and  circumspection.     Yet  it 


is  hard  to  please  everybody,  and 
already  the  more  restless  of  the 
Scottish  members  are  showing  their 
gratitude  for  the  boon  they  have 
obtained  by  frivolous  criticism. 
One  member  cannot  understand 
why  a  palatial  residence  like  Dover 
House  is  required  to  lodge  a  Secre- 
tary and  a  clerk ;  another  directs 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  army 
consists  entirely  of  general  officers 
on  full  pay,  and  that  the  rank  and 
file  are  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence. Even  if  it  were  all  true, 
what  then?  Visible  show  and 
circumstance  are  potent  factors  in 
human  affairs,  and  the  decisions  of 
a  Scottish  Minister  will  command 
a  readier  assent,  we  may  presume, 
when  issued  from  an  imposing 
mansion  in  Downing  Street.  A 
philosopher,  indeed,  might  attrib- 
ute the  eclipse  of  one  of  the  great 
offices  of  State  of  the  old  Scottish 
monarchy  to  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
Advocate  had  been  obscurely 
housed  from  time  immemorial  in 
a  couple  of  closets  off  Spring  Gar- 
dens. It  is  true  that  the  clerks  at 
Dover  House  are  not  very  numer- 
ous ;  but  the  nature  of  the  work, 
what  of  it  there  is,  requires  that  it 
should  be  discharged  by  officials  of 
weight  and  position.^  The  Under- 
Secretary  is  a  trained  official  whose 
wide  experience  and  mature  judg- 
ment it  was  expedient  to  utilise, 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  his 
experiment.  Sir  Francis  Sand- 
ford,  moreover,  is  a  Scotchman  by 


^  It  was  stated  in  the  debate  on  the  Estimates  that  the  Scottish  Secretary  had 
£2000  per  annum,  the  Under-Secretary  about  the  same,  the  Assistant  Under- 
Secretary  about  £1000,  and  the  private  secretaries  £400  or  £500  between  them« 
A  statistical  clerk  and  two  lower  division  clerks  completed  "the  8ta£  The  total 
charge  for  salaries  was  over  £8000.  The  salaries  of  the  Scottish  Education  De- 
partment officials  at  Dover  House  amount,  we  observe,  to  nearly  £9000.  We 
do  not  think,  in  spite  of  the  critics,  that  these  salaries  are  excessive;  but  it 
would  only  have  been  fair,  when  the  new  office  was  being  organised,  that  the 
services  of  certain  veteran  officers  in  Scotland,  who  for  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
years  had  discharged  highly  responsible  and  laborious  duties  on  a  wretched  pit- 
tance  (£300  or  £400  per  annum),  should  not  have  been  overlooked* 
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birth ;  and  in  the  Education  De- 
partment, which  he  conducted  for 
many  years  with  unfailing  suavity 
and  eminent  common-sense,  he  was 
brought  into  close  relations  with 
Scotsnien  of  every  class.  It  is 
probably  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
parochial  and  municipal  machinery 
of  Scotland  was,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  an  indispensable  qualification. 
It  is  notorious,  for  instance,  that 
the  excellence  of  the  decisions  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a 
Scotch  Court  of  Appeal,  is  mainly 
due  to  the  happy  ignorance  of 
Scotch  law  which  English  judges 
enjoy;  and  it  is  quite  true  that 
greater  freedom  of  judgment  is 
usually  manifested  by  men  who 
are  untrammelled  by  the  techni- 
calities of  a  system  with  which 
they  are  unfamiliar. 

Whether  the  Scottish  Secretary 
will  succeed  in  obtaining  a  fair 
hearing  for  Scottish  measures  in 
Parliament  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
is  true  that  a  Crofters  Bill  was 
almost  the  only  measure  which  Mr 
Gladstone's  last  Ministry  was  able 
to  pass ;  but,  with  or  without  a 
Scottish  Secretary,  such  a  measure 
would  probably  have  been  produced. 
On  the  eve  of  an  election  cam- 
paign it  was  desirable  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  conciliate 
the  sympathies  of  Radical  electors, 
and  to  terminate  the  state  of 
anarchy — the  more  than  Irish  law- 
lessness— which  prevailed  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  and  for 
which  the  Home  Secretary  was 
directly  responsible.  It  is  hard  to 
say  as  yet  whether  that  measure  is 
likely  to  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
to  the  misguided  people  who  are 
now  vicariously  expiating  the  sins 
of  omission  and  commission  of 
which  Sir  William  Harcourt  was 
guilty  during  his  tenure  of  office. 
We  hold  now,  as  we  have  held 
always,   that   if    such   a  perilous 


experiment  was  to  be  tried  at  all, 
its  execution  should  have  been 
directed  by  first-rate  men.  The 
Land  Commission,  in  fact,  should 
have  been  presided  over  by  a  law- 
yer enjoying  the  authority  and 
position  of  a  Senator  of  the  College 
of  Justice.  The  validity  of  the 
decisions  of  a  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  aided  by  competent  as- 
sessors, could  not  have  been  seri- 
ously impeached;  and  it  is  little 
less  than  a  public  scandal  that  the 
conduct  of  a  radical  revolution  in 
the  tenure  of  Highland  property 
should  have  been  intrusted  to  any 
inferior  tribunal. 

We  have  never  disguised  our 
opinion  that  (in  so  far  as  the 
conduct  of  Scottish  business  in 
Scotland  was  concerned)  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Scottish  Secretary 
was  a  matter  of  secondary  import- 
ance. We  were  willing,  and  in- 
deed anxious,  for  the  reasons  we 
have  stated,  that  the  London  de- 
partments should  be  reorganised; 
and  we  can  merely  now  express 
the  hope  that,  as  a  remedy  for 
legislative  neglect,  the  change 
which  has  been  effected  may  meet 
the  moderate  expectations  of  rea- 
sonable men.  But  there  is  another 
measure,  closely  affecting  the  re- 
lations of  Scotland  with  the  im- 
perial Parliament,  which  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  us  of  first-rate 
importance,  and  which,  through 
good  and  evil  report,  we  have 
steadily  advocated.  We  venture 
to  hope  that  some  such  measure 
may  be  carried  by  the  Government 
now  in  office;  but  it  is  vain  to 
disguise  from  ourselves  that  its 
progress  is  obstructed  by  serious 
obstacles  of  which  it  is  foolish  to 
make  Hght,  —  obstacles,  due  not 
merely  to  the  opposition  of  power- 
ful interests,  which  can  only  be 
removed  by  the  most  discreet  and 
delicate  management. 

In  the  agitation  for  a  Scottish 
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Minister  of  Cabinet  rank,  the  far 
more  vital  matter  to  which  we 
allude  was  allowed  to  drop  out 
of  sight.  While  the  Home  Rule 
propaganda  was  being  promoted 
by  Mr  Gladstone,  the  claim  was 
incidentally  revived;  but  it  ap- 
peared in  such  questionable  shape, 
and  such  disreputable  company, 
that  a  perfectly  safe  and  innocent 
proposal  excited  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust— of  which  those  who  per- 
sistently oppose  it  are  not  being 
slow  to  take  advantage.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  if  a  combined 
and  resolute  effort  is  made  during 
the  existence  of  the  present  Par- 
liament to  transfer  the  Scottish 
private  bill  legislation  now  trans- 
acted by  Parliamentat^  Commit- 
tees to  a  Court  sitting  in  Scotland, 
the  transfer  will  be  effected.  But 
this  devolution  of  authority  will 
be  sanctioned  by  a  Parliament 
elected  for  the  maintenance  of 
Imperial  Unity  on  one  condition 
only — there  must  be  a  distinct 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  its 
promoters  that  the  measure  is 
simply  what  it  professes  to  be; 
for  any  attempt  to  associcUe  it  with 
other  proposals  which  in  the  mas- 
querade of  Local  Government  in- 
volve more  or  less  directly  tJie  prin- 
ciple of  Horns  Eule,  would  be  imme- 
diately fatal.  We  are  of  opinion, 
besides,  that  to  delegate  any  fur- 
ther powers — any  powers  other 
than  those  to  which  we  refer — ^to 
a  Provincial  Assembly,  would  be 
a  proceeding  at  variance  not  only 
with  constitutional  practice,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
We  do  not  propose  at  this  time 
to  enter  into  any  elaborate  exposi- 
tion of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  strictly  limited  parliamentary 
devolution.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  transference  of  Scottish 
private  business  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  would  from 
every  point  of  view  (except  that 


of  the  English  parliamentary  bar) 
be  attended  with  advantage  to 
Scotland.  (1.)  The  business  is  at 
present  done  badly.  The  just  de- 
termination of  the  questions  sub- 
mitted for  adjudication  implies  the 
possession  of  judicial  aptitudes 
which  members  of  Parliament  do 
not  profess  to  cultivate.  It  is 
transacted,  moreover,  in  a  per- 
functory manner  by  men  who  are 
mainly  occupied  with  other  work, 
and  under  conditions  which  deprive 
their  decisions  of  any  intrinsic 
weight.  (2.)  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  establish  a  Court  in 
Scotland  which,  from  the  legal 
knowledge  and  scientific  trEuning 
of  its  members,  would  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  We  do 
not  enter  into  details ;  but  we  arc 
satisfied  that  the  decisions  of  a 
tribunal  presided  over  by  one  of 
the  Scotch  Lords  of  Appeal  (who 
have  plenty  of  spare  time  on  their 
hands),  and  comprising  among  its 
members  (let  us  say  at  a  venture) 
a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
an  eminent  engineer  or  accountant, 
the  provosts  of  the  larger  burghs, 
the  conveners  of  counties,  and  the 
presidents  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  (in  rotation),  would  be 
accepted  without  hesitation  or  de- 
mur. (3.)  The  cost  attending  an 
inquiry  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or 
Aberdeen  (that  is  to  say,  on  the 
spot),  and  proceeded  with  uninter- 
ruptedly from  Monday  till  Satur- 
day until  completed,  would  be 
enormously  less  than  that  of  an 
inquiry  at  irregular  intervals  before 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  sitting 
in  London.  (We  say  a  Parliamen^ 
ary  Committee ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  every  private  bill 
is  submitted  to  two  Committees— 
a  Committee  of  the  Lords  and  a 
Committee  of  the  Commons, — and 
that  a  bill  which  has  passed  the 
one  may  be  rejected  by  the  other). 
(4.)   The   old   maxim  of  keeping 
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"  our  ain  fish-guts  for  our  ain  sea- 
maws  "  is  taken  to  represent  with 
substantial  accuracy  the  convic- 
tions of  the  representative  Scots- 
man. Yet  year  after  year  he  is 
content  (although  otherwise  heav- 
ily overtaxed  for  the  common 
good)  to  allow  an  immense  sum — 
probably  not  less  than  £100,000 
per  annum — to  be  taken  out  of  his 
pockets,  and  recklessly  lavished 
upon  parliamentary  agents  and 
parliamentary  counsel  at  West- 
minster.^ 

It  cannot  therefore  be  denied, 
we  think,  that  the  proposed  change, 
by  substituting  a  cheap  and  efficient 
for  a  costly  and  cumbrous  inquiry, 
would  be  attended  with  advantage 
to  Scotland.  If,  as  we  have  said, 
Scotsmen  would  rest  content  with 
such  a  safe  and  salutary  measure 
of  reform  as  we  have  roughly  out- 
lined, we  are  confident  that  it 
might  be  obtained  without  extreme 
difficulty  or  undue  delay.^  Un- 
happily this  is  not  the  case. 

The  evil  that  men  do  Hves  after 
them  ;  and  though  Mr  Gladstone's 
bill  is  dead  and  buried,  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  was  recommend- 
ed are  still  potent  for  mischief. 
Sophistry  and  rhetoric  between 
them  have  much  to  answer  for  in 
this  world;  but  rhetoric  and  so- 


phistry are  never  more  indecently 
employed  than  when  used  to  stir 
the  slumbering  animosities  of  race. 
Mr  Gladstone's  history  is  history 
in  hysterics.  It  was  not  the  Irish 
Celt  only  who  had  been  trodden 
down  by  the  iron  heel  of  brutal 
England, — dear  old  Scotland  and 
poor  little  Wales  were  in  as  evil  a 
plight.  What  was  sauce  for  the 
Irish  goose  was  sauce  for  the  Scotch 
gander  (and  the  Welsh  gosling  as 
well);  and  Scotland  would  never 
stand  where  she  stood,  and  where 
she  would  have  continued  to  stand 
but  for  the  base  and  blackguardly 
Act  of  Union,  until  her  national 
Parliament  had  been  restored.  So 
that  Home  Rule  for  Ireland ! 
Home  Rule  for  Scotland  !  Home 
Rule  for  Wales !  Home  Rule  all 
round  !  became  the  election  cry. 

The  Scottish  people  as  a  whole 
(Professor  Blackie  excepted)  were 
quite  contented.  They  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  iniquity  of 
the  Act  of  Union.  They  had  not 
the  least  suspicion  that  they  were 
a  down-trodden,  dishonoured,  and 
disaffected  race.  On  the  contrary, 
the  proverbial  petition  —  "  Lord 
gie  us  a  gude  conceit  o'  oorsels  ! " 
— had,  it  was  thought,  been  abun- 
dantly answered.  But  when  they 
were  passionately  urged  by  a  great 


^  Only  an  approximation  to  the  cost  of  private  bill  legislation  can  apparently 
be  arrived  at.  Mr  Craig  Sellar  haa  recently  obtained  a  return  on  the  snbject ; 
but  it  is  far  from  complete — only  the  expenses  incurred  by  certain  public  bodies 
being  shown.  But  whenever  a  bill  is  opposed  by  private  parties,  their  expenses 
have  also  to  be  paid ;  and  the  numbers  of  biUs  which  are  opposed  by  individuals 
must  include  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  whole.  The  bills  promoted  during 
the  years  of  severejcommercial  depression  to  which  the  return  applies — 1883, 
1884,  1885 — were  far  below  the  average.  Gas,  water,  railways,  tramways, 
harbours,  were  among  the  purposes  for  which  the  bills  were  sought;  and  the 
details  are  as  follows :  Cost  of  bills  promoted  by  certain  public  bodies,  £41,000; 
by  railway  companies,  £154,000 ;  by  tramway  companies,  £10,000 ;  by  harbour 
authorities,  £21,000 — ^making  together,  £226,000.  The  entire  cost  of  private 
bill  legislation  affecting  ScotUmd  only  for  these  years  cannot  therefore  have  been 
less  than  £300,000. 

'  Since  the  text  was  written  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  Mr  Balfour  has 
undertaken  to  introduce  a  bill  for  this  purpose.  The  urgent  necessity  for  "a 
long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,"  should  be  at  once  recognised. 
Unless  Scotland  is  united  the  bill  will  be  lost. 
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statesman  to  reconsider  their  posi- 
tion, we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
vision  of  a  Scottish  Parliament  in 
the  High  Street  should  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  patriotic  susceptibil- 
ities of  Knox's  "rascal  multitude." 
The  fever  did  not  last  long;  but 
while  it  lasted  it  was  difficult  to 
resist  the  infection.  The  fit  has 
passed,  it '  is  true  ;  but  while  an 
Independent  Parliament  and  an 
Independent  Executive  are  no 
longer  clamoured  for,  except  by  a 
few  heady  enthusiasts,  the  agita- 
tion for  some  sort  of  National  As- 
sembly or  Convention,  by  which 
what  are  called  "purely  Scottish 
questions"  may  be  discussed  and 
determined,  still  continues.  Even 
the  'Scotsman,'  which  for  many 
months  has  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  the  cause  of  Union,  has 
conjured  up  for  the  benefit  of  its 
readers  some  feeble  and  attenu- 
ated phantom  of  Home  Rule. 

To  Home  Rule  in  any  shape  we 
are  steadfastly  opposed.  If,  in- 
deed, Home  Rule  is  to  come,  we 
incline  to  prefer  the  genuine  article 
to  a  grotesque  make-believe.  Our 
objections  to  the  proposed  Conven- 
tion may  be  summed  up  in  a  sen- 
tence,— the  proposal  is  at  once  mis- 
chievous and  unworkable. 

The  scheme,  indeed,  has  only  been 
presented  to  us  as  yet  in  the  rudest 
outline.  To  reduce  it  into  the  sec- 
tions of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
would  require,  we  suspect^  more 
than  Gladstonian  adroitness.  So 
far  as  we  can  gather,  however, 
it  comes  to  something  like  this. 
A  popularly  elected  Convention  is 
to  meet  annually  at  Edinburgh. 
The  qualifications  of  the  electors, 
the  areas  of  the  constituencies, 
have  not  yet  been  settled.  The 
subjects  on  which  it  may  compe- 
tently legislate,  however,  are  to  be 
strictly  limited.  They  are  subjects 
which  concern  Scotland  and  Scot- 
land only.    Whether  its  legislation 


is  to  be  final,  or  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
does  not  appear ;  but  we  shall  as- 
sume that  a  parliamentary  sanc- 
tion, more  or  less  formal,  will  be 
required. 

Our  first  contention  is,  that  such 
a  scheme  is  unworkable.  We  are 
told,  when  the  delinquencies  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  are  reviewed, 
that  it  has  failed  to  pass  a  Burgh 
Police  Bill  and  a  Univeraities  Bill 
— ^bills,  it  is  added,  which  a  Scottish 
Convention  would  certainly  have 
passed.  We  are  willing  to  admit 
provisionally  that  Police  Bills  and 
University  Bills  are  purely  Scot- 
tish in  their  scope;  though  it  is 
open  to  remark  that  restrictions 
upon  individual  freedom,  involving 
the  lai^est  questions  of  policy,  may 
be  introduced  into  a  Police  Bill, 
and  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  Universities  Bill  have  been 
mainly  difficulties  of  finance ;  and 
finance,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
cannot  be  withdrawn  from  impe- 
rial control.  Let  it  be  granted, 
however,  that  the  Convention  may 
competently  deal  with  bills  affect- 
ing the  Universities  and  the  Police ; 
what,  we  would  like  to  know,  is 
the  Convention  to  do  when  these 
have  been  disposed  off  Try  as 
hard  as  we  like,  we  really  cannot 
add  to  the  number  of  "purely 
Scottish  questions."  Even  the 
most  ravenous  appetite  for  police 
and  professors  must  get  cloyed  in 
time ;  and  unless  the  members  of 
the  Convention  choose  to  devote 
their  leisure  to  the  discussion  of 
speculative  resolutions  on  theology 
.and  morals,  or  to  passing  votes  of 
censure  on  the  Government  of  the 
day,  as  represented  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  and  the  Lord 
Advocate,  they  will  be  forced  to 
adjourn  their  sittings  until  snch 
time  as  the  Police  and  the  Univer- 
sities require  readjustment. 

The  truth  is  that  the  process  of 
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amalgamation,  the  fusion  of  the 
races,  has  been  so  thorough  that 
almost  all  Scottish  questions  (as 
well  as  almost  all  English  ques- 
tions) have  become  matters  of  im- 
perial concern.  It  is  not  legisla- 
tion only — not  the  union  of  the 
Crowns,  or  the  union  of  the  Par- 
liaments— that  has  made  the  Scots 
and  the  English  one  people.  Trade, 
commerce,  art,  letters,  education, 
religion,  the  daily  press,  railways, 
telegraphs,  the  cultivation  of  wider 
sympathies,  the  progress  of  social 
ideas,  have  drawn  the  "auld  ene- 
mies "  into  the  most  intimate  and 
vital  u^ion.  Innumerable  ties  of 
the  finest  and  subtlest  kind  bind 
us  together.  We  are  members  one 
of  another,  and  whatever  hurts  a 
limb  or  an  organ,  however  remote 
and  insignificant,  hurts  the  whole 
body.  If  the  Union  were  not  sound 
and  natural,  indeed,  something 
might  be  said  for  division.  But 
there  is  now  a  true  identity,  and 
patriotism,  ceasing  to  be  a  sectarian 
passion,  has  become  an  imperial 
bond.  The  establishment  of  local 
parliaments  in  these  circumstances 
would  be  a  measure  of  reaction 
and  not  of  progress — a  measure  op- 
posed to  the  whole  current  of  the 
national  life  for  many  generations. 
There  are  superficial  varieties  of 
habit,  and  dialect,  and  tempera- 
ment, no  doubt,  among  our  people; 
but  the  difierence  between  a  native 
of  Yorkshire  and  a  native  of  the 
Lothians  is  not  more  marked  than 
the  difierence  between  a  Scotsman 
bom  in  Fife  and  a  Scotsman  bom 
in  the  Lews.  (No  one,  indeed,  is 
required  to  be  more  of  an  English- 
man and  less  of  a  Scotsman  than 
he  chooses  to  be,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Scot  who  is  proud 
of  Vittoria  and  Salamanca  should 
be  ashamed  of  Bannockbum.)  A 
distinctively  Scottish  Parliament 
would  now  be  an  anomalous  and 
essentially  artificial  contrivance — 


resting  upon  no  sound  basis  of 
principle  or  any  natural  line  of 
division;  and  the  surgical  opera- 
tion which  cut  England  and  Scot- 
land asunder  would  sever  the  most 
vital  arteries  of  our  corporate  life. 

We  do  not  deny,  we  have  ex- 
pressly admitted,  that  Parliament 
may  devolve  certain  of  its  powers, 
certain  of  its  functions,  on  a  sub- 
ordinate assembly.  What,  then,  are 
the  powers  which  it  can  constitu- 
tionally delegate?  What  are  the 
functions  of  which  it  may  compe- 
tently divest  itself? 

Parliament  has  already  devolved 
upon  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Oourt  the  power  to  dispose  of  elec- 
tion petitions ;  and  it  is  now  pro- 
posed that  the  whole  private  busi- 
ness afiecting  Scotland  should  be 
handed  over  to  a  Scottish  Commis- 
sion. These  are  duties,  be  it  ob- 
served, of  a  judicial  or  qiuisi  judi- 
cial character.  They  are  as  nearly 
as  possible  identical  with  the  duties 
which  are  discharged  by  the  courts 
of  law;  and  (as  we  have  shown) 
they  are  duties  which  a  legislative 
assembly  is  neither  bound  nor 
qualified  to  undertake.  They  re- 
quire the  sifting  of  evidence ;  they 
are  mixed  up  with  questions  of 
legal  title;  they  involve  private 
and  patrimonal  rights.  These,  and 
all  similar  duties,  it  appears  to  us, 
may  be  safely  and  constitutionally 
remitted  by  Parliament  to  a  com- 
petent tribunal, — to  a  tribunal, 
that  is,  properly  equipped  and  duly 
qualified. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  devolve 
tion  of  the  legislative  power ,  prop- 
erly so  called,  we  are  met  at  once 
by  constitutional  and  practical 
difficulties  which  we  believe  to  be 
insurmountable.  We  do  not,  in- 
deed, attach  much  weight  to  the 
formal  and  pedantic  objections 
which  occur  to  the  mere  lawyer 
(however  conversant  with  consti- 
tutional practice) ;  it  is  with  sub- 
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stance,  not  form,  that  we  desire  to 
deal.  Assuming,  then,  for  the  mo- 
ment, that  it  is  competent  to  remit 
local  legislation  to  local  parlia- 
ments, the  qaestion  arises.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  separate  local  from  imperial 
legislation  ?  A  hundred  years 
ago,  perhaps,  the  separation  might 
have  been  effected;  but  with  a 
network  of  wire  and  rail  covering 
the  land,  and  stretching  from  the 
metropolis  like  a  huge  spider-web 
in  every  direction,  how  is  it  to 
be  donef  The  Treasury,  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice, Somerset  House,  must  ob- 
viously remain  in  London, — fin- 
ance, the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
our  foreign  and  imperial  policy, 
being  admittedly  objects  of  im- 
periaJ  concern.  There  remain,  in- 
deed, after  these  have  been  with- 
drawn, a  variety  of  matters  more 
or  less  local :  ecclesiastical,  paro- 
chial, and  municipal  affairs;  the 
Church,  the  poor-law,  education, 
police.  But  do  these  involve  ques- 
tions of  local  interest  only  ?  Take 
the  Church.  The  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  is  surely  one  of  the 
largest  questions  of  public  policy 
that  any  legislature  can  face. 
Could  the  E(&nburgh  Convention 
disestablish  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Scotland  without  seriously  affect- 
ing the  Protestant  Church  in  Eng- 
land? Or  suppose  that  the  Con- 
vention (at  the  instance  of  the 
anti-vaccinators)  introduced  a  pro- 
vision into  the  irrepressible  Police 
Bill  by  which  the  performance  of 
vaccination  was  made  a  criminal 
offence  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment 1  or  (on  the  motion  of  Dr 
Rainy)  passed  a  sumptuary  law 
prohibiting  all  persons  (including 
English  tourists  and  English  bag- 
men) from  leaving  their  places  of 
abode  (except  to  attend  public 
worship  in  a  Free  Kirk)  during 
the  whole  of  Sunday  ?  These  are 
extreme  illustrations,  it  may  be; 


but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  first  act  of  a  popalarly 
elected  Convention  would  be  to 
repeal  the  Conscience  Clause  of  the 
Education  Act,  while  a  majority 
of  the  members  would  certainly 
support  any  proposal  by  which  the 
attendance  of  Roman  Catholic 
children  at  a  Presbyterian  service 
was  effectually  secured.  Or  take 
the  land, — Is  the  nationalisation 
of  the  land,  in  which  English  capi- 
tal is  largely  invested,  a  porelj 
Scottish  question?  Or  the  poor- 
law, —  If  the  parochial  boards 
were  enjoined  by  the  Convention 
to  afford  relief  to  those  panpera 
only  who  were  active  members 
of  the  Land  Restoration  League, 
would  no  one  out  of  Scotland  have 
a  word  to  say  ?  It  is  needless  to 
go  on;  the  argument  that^  in  a 
highly  complicated  civilisation  like 
ours,  a  hard  and  fast  line  can  be 
drawn  between  imperial  and  local 
interests,  will  not  hold  water. 

We  have  proved,  we  think,  that 
the  scheme  of  a  Scottish  Conven- 
tion on  the  lines  proposed  is  ab- 
solutely unworkable;  but  even 
granting  that  it  could  be  got  into 
working  order,  we  are  convinced 
that  its  influence  would  be  distinct- 
ly mischievous.  The  proposition 
that  an  Imperial  Legislature,  in 
which  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  are  represented,  is  as  a  rale 
more  moderate  and  reasonable, 
more  Catholic  and  liberal-minded, 
than  a  provincial  assembly,  cannot 
well  be  controverted.  The  Scot- 
tish Town  Council  is  an  institu- 
tion against  which  the  shafts  of 
ridicule  have  been  directed  from 
time  immemorial;  and  the  Scot- 
tish Convention  would  be  the 
Town  Council  "writ  large."  A 
Town  Council  composed  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  active  and  voluble 
North  Britons  (airing  their  re- 
spective fads  in  the  vernacular  of 
their  respective  constituencies)  is 
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a  conception  which  the  boldest 
imagination  fails  adequately  to 
grasp. 

Mr  Boyd  Kinnear,  the  Badical 
Unionist  candidate  for  East  Fife, 
has  stated  the  case  against  the  Con- 
vention with  admirable  lucidity. 
Differences  of  opinion  between 
the  Convention  at  Edinburgh  and 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster  are 
certain  to  arise.  Who  is  to  judge, 
who  is  to  mediate,  between  the 
rival  authorities  1  How  is  a  con- 
flict to  be  averted  1  The  Supreme 
Court  is  an  American  institution 
that  will  hardly  bear  to  be  trans- 
planted. The  men,  moreover,  who 
will  consent  to  enter  a  Convention 
with  limited  powers,  with  no  exec- 
utive force  at  its  back,  will  be  of 
a  distinctly  inferior  order, — the 
local  busybody,  the  wire-puller  of 
the  caucus.  Then  there  must  be 
an  English  as  well  as  a  Scottish 
Convention,  and  the  English  Con- 
vention might  so  order  the  course 
of  traffic  and  the  wages  of  labour 
in  England  as  injuriously  to  affect 
the  industries  of  the  Clyde  and 
the  Tay.  Why  should  we  incur 
these  risks  ?  What  boon  has  Scot- 
land been  denied  ?  What  amend- 
ment of  her  institutions  has  she 
failed  to  obtain?  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Scottish  legislation  materially  pro- 
fits from  being  subjected  to  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  criticism.  Mr 
Kinnear  continues: — 

"  Neither  let  us  in  this  question  be 
selfish  in  our  nationality.  We  are 
so  closely  linked  with  England  and 
Englishmen  in  all  our  concerns,  that 
wenave  an  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  law  of  England  also.  If 
Scotsmen  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
English  Convention  which  must  be 
established  to  legislate  for  England, 
the  law  of  England  will  be  so  much 
the  worse  for  it.  And  again,  while  I 
am  no  advocate  for  forced  assimilation 
of  law,  yet  no  one  can  deny  that 
diversity  of  law  has  inconveniences. 


which  it  is  not  wise  to  extend  further 
than  can  be  helped.  In  the  United 
States  very  grave  evils  arise  from  the 
diversity  of  local  State  laws,  both  as 
regards  family  relations  and  com- 
mercial questions.  It  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  our  present  constitu- 
tion, an  advantage  unique  among 
constitutions,  that  while  we  agree  to 
allow  to  each  part  of  the  realm  the 
maintenance  ot  laws  to  which  it  is 
attached,  yet  in  legislating  we  meet 
together,  consult  together,  and  en- 
deavour by  mutual  concession  to  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer  to  a  common 
system.  None  but  lawyers  benefit 
from  a  conflict  of  laws.  The  union 
of  the  legislatures  was  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  union  of  the  kingdoms. 
Do  not  let  us,  in  mock  patriotism  or 
unreflecting  impatience  with  imper- 
fections, break  mto  fragments  a  con- 
stitution which,  beyond  any  that  are 
on  earth,  has  solved  the  problem  of 
real  unity  combined  with  real  inde- 
pendence?* 

These  considerations  are  so 
pertinent  and  unanswerable,  that 
some  of  the  more  discreet  advo- 
cates of  Home  Rule  have  already 
indicated  an  intention,  before  the 
scheme  indeed  is  fairly  launched, 
to  retrench  and  modify  its  pro- 
visions. "Make  the  Convention 
consultative  only,  and  it  cannot  do 
very  much  mischief.  Let  the 
members  talk  as  much  as  they 
please,  let  them  draft  resolutions 
which  nobody  will  read,  and  frame 
bills  which  are  not  intended  to 
pass;  but  so  long  as  the  power 
to  legislate  is  vested  solely  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  no  harm 
will  come  of  it." 

The  late  Mr  Carlyle  proclaimed 
a  gospel  of  silence  (which  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  practise);  and  the 
flatulent  rhetoric  which  during 
many  years  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  divine  afflatus  has  latterly 
lost  its  charm  —  even  in  Mid- 
Lothian.  The  nation  is  not  in  the 
least  disposed  to  welcome  any  fresh 
"ootbrak"  of  oratory.  And  it 
is  an  utter  mistake  to  fall  back 
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upon  the  dilatory  plea  that  "no 
harm  will  come  of  it."^  The 
mission  of  the  men  who  enter 
the  Convention  will  be  simply  to 
"swear  at  lairge."  The  convic- 
tion of  their  impotence  will  add 
fuel  to  the  flame;  they  will  be 
restrained  by  no  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, or  by  the  scruples  of  serious 
politicians,  from  airing  the  most 
pernicious  crotchets  j  morning  and 
evening  inflammatory  appeal  and 
incendiary  denunciation  will  appear 
in  the  newspapers.  The  Assembly 
will  become  a  tame  provincisd 
copy  of  the  noisy  Jacobin  clubs  of 
the  metropolis,  where  it  is  all  play 
and  no  work,  and  where,  in  the 
course  of  a  convivial  evening,  the 
fact  that  Satan  finds  some  mischief 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do  is  vigor- 
ously illustrated. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
Grovemment  will  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  advocates  of  either  scheme. 
Do  not  let  them  be  misled  by  the 
plea  that  the  Convention,  if  de- 
prived of  "  legislation's  sovereign 
powers,"  can  do  no  harm.  Law- 
breakers are,  as  a  rule,  more  skil- 
ful and  astute  than  law-makers; 
and  it  is  easy  to  drive  a  coach-and- 
four  through  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Give  the  Convention  an 
inch,  and  it  will  take  an  ell  before 
it  is  finally  dismissed  to  limbo. 
Even  the  most  humble  locid  bodies 


can  become  unexpectedly  mischiev- 
ous.    Did  the  framers  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  Act  anticipate  that  the 
Boards  of   Guardians   thej    were 
creating  would  be  converted  into 
political  clubs?     Yet  it  is   true 
that  at  the   present   moment   in 
certain   districts  of    Ireland    the 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  the  most 
effective    allies    of    the    National 
League.   Outdoor  relief  is  lavished 
upon  the  paupers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  association ;  the  pauper 
who  has  not  been  enrolled  is  sent 
to  'the  workhouse.     (We  observed 
quite  lately,  indeed,  that  "  wards  of 
honour"  were  being  prepared  for 
the  victims  of  eviction ;  so  that  the 
workhouse  itself  is  being  turned 
to  demagogic  uses.)     If  a  farmer 
is    obnoxious  to  the    local   wire- 
pullers, the  best  of  his  acres  are 
taken  for  labourers'  allotments,  and 
labourers'  cottages  are  planted  be- 
fore his  windows.    All  this  is  done 
out  of  the  assessments  imposed  by 
Act  of  Parliament ;  and  the  land- 
lord who  has  to  pay  a  poor-rate 
of  twenty  shillings  in  the  ponnd 
(the  assessment  in  Ireland  is  vir- 
tually a  rate  upon  owners)  is  as 
effectually   divested   of    any   ben- 
eficial interest  in  his  land   as   if 
it  had  been  taken  from  him  by 
force.* 

It  is    necessary  to    speak    out 
plainly.     We  are  satisfied  that  the 


^  Suppose,  for  inatance,  that  the  Convention  should  issue  an  anti-rent  manifesto, 
would  no  harm  come  of  it  7  Would  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  social  disorder  in  districts  where  social  disorder  is  already  rife  ? 

'  The  evidence  (especially  that  of  Colonel  Spaight)  appended  to  the  Report 
on  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  (Ireland)  Bill,  1885,  should  be  closely  studied 
by  politicians  who  are  preparing  to  release  local  boards  from  central  as 
well  as  imperial  controL  Immense  progress  has  been  made  during  recent 
years  throughout  Great  Britain  in  improving  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  Public  Health  Acts.  But  this  has  been  due,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
remote  and  rural  areas  are  concerned,  to  the  steady  pressure  of  the  central 
authorities.  Outdoor  relief  (except  in  Ireland)  has  been  more  intelligently  dis- 
pensed, hospitals  have  been  built,  water  and  drainage  have  been  introduced,  to 
the  immense  advantage  of  the  people  at  large;  but  in  the  first  instance  the 
momentum  has  almost  invariably  come  from  officials  who  have  learnt  that 
pauperism  and  disease  are  capable  of  scientific  treatment ;  and  in  many  places 
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creation  of  provincial  parliaments, 
under  whatever  disguises  and  what- 
ever limitations,  must  in  the  end 
lead  to  Home  Rule, — in  other 
words,  to  political  disintegration 
and  social  anarchy.  Scotland  might 
possibly  be  saved  from  immediate 
disaster  by  the  common -sense  of 
its  people;  but  what  we  give  to 
Scotland,  we  cannot,  of  course, 
withhold  from  Ireland.  Unionists, 
battling  for  bare  life  during  Mr 


Gladstone's  midnight  raid  on  the 
constitution,  may  have  gone  fur- 
ther than  they  intended  to  go,  may 
have  made  concessions  which  their 
better  judgment  disapproved ;  but 
an  interval  for  calm  reflection  has 
been  happily  afforded  them;  and 
the  more  the  problem  is  revolved, 
the  more  clearly  will  it  appear  that 
the  reform  and  extension  of  Local 
Government  must  be  conducted 
upon  other  and  safer  lines.^ 


the  advance  has  been  made  in  spite  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  localities. 
When  the  pressure  of  the  central  boards  is  withdrawn,  it  is  to  be  feared  (unless 
the  constitution  of  the  local  boards  can  be  immensely  improved)  that  an  annual 
panic  of  cholera  or  plague  will  be  needed  to  prevent  much  that  has  been  gained 
from  being  lost.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  see,  in  so  far  as  economy  and  effi- 
ciency are  concerned,  how  any  great  improvement  on  the  existing  boards  is  to  be 
effected.  The  popular  superstitions  about  local  government  require  extensive 
revision.  At  one  time  the  consolidation  of  the  various  boards,  and  the  extension 
of  the  administrative  and  assessable  areas,  were  the  favourite  panaceas.  The 
reformers  of  the  present  day,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  certain  Continental  cities,  are  beginning  to  favour  the  system  of 
limited  areas  and  thorough  supervision.  It  has  been  found,  they  declare,  that 
whenever  an  elective  body  is  created  with  large  administrative  powers  over  a 
wide  area,  it  is  apt  to  neglect  its  primary  duties, — ceasing  to  be  a  working,  and 
becoming  a  political  organisation,  it  grows  careless,  extravagant,  and  wasteful. 

^  Powerful  corroboration  of  the  position  we  have  taken  up  will  be  found  in 
a  volume  entitled  '  England's  Case  against  Home  Rule,*  by  Mr  Dicey,  which  has 
appeared  just  as  we  go  to  press.  Mr  Dicey  removes  the  subject  entirely 
from  the  region  of  partisan  politics  and  race  sentiment,  and  with  definitions  as 
clear,  and  reasoning  as  logical,  as  those  of  a  geometrical  demonstration,  refutes  all 
the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  whether  as  an 
abstract  principle  or  in  its  immediate  application  to  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 


Anastase  Gouache  worked  hard 
at  the  Gardinars  portrait,  and  at 
the  same  time  did  his  best  to  satisfy 
Donna  Tullia.  The  latter,  indeed, 
was  not  easily  pleased,  and  Gouache 
found  it  hard  to  instil  into  his 
representation  of  her  the  precise 
amount  of  poetry  she  required, 
without  doing  violence  to  his  own 
artistic  sense  of  fitness.  But  the 
other  picture  progressed  rapidly. 
The  Gardinal  was  a  restless  man, 
and  after  the  first  two  or  three 
sittings,  desired  nothing  so  much 
as  to  be  done  with  them  altogether. 
Anastase  amused  him,  it  is  true, 
and  the  statesman  soon  perceived 
that  he  had  made  a  conquest  of 
the  young  man's  mind,  and  that, 
as  Giovanni  Sarracinesca  had  pre- 
dicted, he  had  helped  Gouache  to 
come  to  a  decision.  He  was  not 
prepared,  however,  for  the  prac- 
tical turn  that  decision  immedi- 
ately took,  and  he  was  just  begin- 
ning to  wish  the  sittings  at  an  end 
when  Anastase  surprised  him  by  a 
very  startling  announcement. 

As  usual,  they  were  in  the  Car- 
dinal's study;  the  statesman  was 
silent  and  thoughtful,  and  Gouache 
was  working  with  all  his  might. 

"I  have  made  up  my  mind," 
said  the  latter,  suddenly. 

"  Concerning  what,  my  friend  ? " 
inquired  the  great  man,  rather  ab- 
sently. 

"Concerning  everything,  Emi- 
nence," answered  Gouache — "  con- 
cerning politics,  religion,  life,  death, 
and  everything  else  which  belongs 
to  my  career.  I  am  going  to  en- 
list with  the  Zouaves." 

The  Cardinal  looked  at  him  for 


a  moment,  and  then  broke  into  a 
low  laugh. 

"Extremis  malts  extrenia  rem- 
dia/"  he  exclaimed. 

"Precisely — atix  grands  mauj 
les  grands  rem^des,  as  we  say.  1 
am  going  to  join  the  Church  mili- 
tant. I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
the  best  thing  an  honest  man  can 
do.  I  like  fighting,  and  I  like  the 
Church — therefore  I  will  fight  for 
the  Church." 

"  Very  good  logic  indeed,"  an- 
swered the  Cardinal.  But  he 
looked  at  Anastase,  and  marking 
his  delicate  features  and  light 
frame,  he  almost  wondered  how 
the  lad  would  look  in  the  garb  of 
a  soldier.  "  Very  good  logic ;  but, 
my  dear  Monsieur  Gouache,  what 
is  to  become  of  your  art  1 " 

"  I  shall  not  be  mounting  gnard 
all  day,  and  the  Zouaves  are  allow- 
ed to  live  in  their  own  lodginga  I 
will  live  in  my  studio,  and  paint 
when  I  am  not  mounting  guard." 

"And  my  portrait?"  inquired 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  much  amused. 

"  Your  Eminence  will  doubtless 
be  kind  enough  to  manage  that  1 
may  have  liberty  to  finish  it." 

"  You  could  not  put  oflf  enlisting 
for  a  week,  I  suppose  1 " 

Gouache  looked  annoyed;  he 
hated  the  idea  of  waiting. 

"  I  have  taken  too  long  to  make 
up  my  mind  already,"  he  replied. 
"  I  must  make  the  plunge  at  once. 
I  am  convinced — ^your  Eminence 
has  convinced  me — ^that  I  have 
been  very  foolish." 

"I  certainly  never  intended  to 
convince  you  of  that,"  remarked 
the  Cardinal,  with  a  smile. 
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"  Very  foolish,"  repeated  Gou- 
ache, not  heeding  the  interruption. 
"  I  have  talked  great  nonsense, — I 
scarcely  know  why  —  perhaps  to 
try  and  find  where  the  sense  really 
lay.  I  have  dreckmed  so  many 
dreams,  so  long,  I  sometimes  think 
I  am  morbid.  All  artists  are  mor- 
bid, I  suppose.  It  is  better  to  do 
anything  active  than  to  lose  one's 
self  in  the  slums  of  a  sickly  ima- 
gination." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  answered 
the  Cardinal ;  "  but  I  do  not  think 
you  suffered  from  a  sickly  imagin- 
ation,  —  I  should  rather  call  it 
abundant  than  sickly.  Frankly, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  in 
following  this  new  idea  you  were 
in  any  way  injuring  the  great 
career  which,  I  am  sure,  is  before 
you;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
cannot  help  wishing  that  a  greater 
number  of  young  men  would  fol- 
low your  example." 

"  Your  Eminence  approves, 
then  1 " 

<<  Do  you  think  you  will  make  a 
good  soldier  ? " 

"  Other  artists  have  been  good 
soldiers.     There  was  Cellini " 

"  Benvenuto  Cellini  said  he  made 
a  good  soldier ;  he  said  it  himself, 
but  his  reputation  for  veracity  in 
other  matters  was  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least.  If  he  did  not  shoot  the 
Conn^table  de  Bourbon,  it  is  very 
certain  that  some  one  else  did. 
Besides,  a  soldier  in  our  times 
should  be  a  very  different  kind  of 
man  from  the  self-armed  citizen  of 
the  time  of  Clement  the  Eighth 
and  the  aforesaid  Conn^table.  You 
will  have  to  wear  a  uniform  and 
sleep  on  boards  in  a  guard-house ; 
you  will  have  to  be  up  early  to 
drill,  and  up  late  mounting  guard, 
in  wind  and  rain  and  cold.  It  is 
hard  work;  I  do  not  believe  you 
have  the  constitution  for  it.  Never- 
theless, the  intention  is  good.  You 
can  try  it,  and  if  you  f^l  ill  I  will 


see  that  you  have  no  difficulty  in 
returning  to  your  artist  life." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  give  it  up," 
replied  Gouache  in  a  tone  of  con- 
viction. "  And  as  for  my  health, 
I  am  as  strong  as  any  one." 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  Cardinal, 
doubtfully.  "And  when  are  you 
going  to  join  the  corps  1 " 

"In  about  an  hour,"  said 
Gouache,  quietly. 

And  he  kept  his  word.  But  he 
had  told  no  one,  save  the  Cardinal, 
of  his  intention ;  and  for  a  day  or 
two,  though  he  passed  many  ac- 
quaintances in  the  street,  no  one 
recognised  Anastase  Gouache  in 
the  handsome  young  soldier  with 
his  grey  Turco  uniform,  a  red  sash 
round  his  slender  waist,  and  a 
small  kejpi  set  jauntily  upon  one 
side. 

It  was  one  of  the  phenomena 
of  those  times.  Foreigners  swarmed 
in  B/ome,  and  many  of  them  joined 
the  cosmopolitan  corps  —  gentle- 
men, noblemen,  artists,  men  of  the 
learned  professions,  adventurers, 
duellists  driven  from  their  country 
in  a  temporary  exile,  enthusiasts, 
strolling  Irishmen,  men  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions.  But,  take  them 
all  in  all,  they  were  a  fine  set  of 
fellows,  who  set  no  value  whatever 
on  their  lives,  and  who,  as  a  whole, 
fought  for  an  idea,  in  the  old  cru- 
sading spirit.  There  were  many 
who,  like  Gouache,  joined  solely 
from  conviction;  and  there  were 
few  instances  indeed  of  any  who, 
having  joined,  deserted.  It  often 
happened  that  a  stranger  came  to 
Home  for  a  mere  visit,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  month  surprised  his  friends 
by  appearing  in  the  grey  uniform. 
You  met  him  the  night  before  at  a 
ball  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  civilisa- 
tion, covered  with  cotillon  favours, 
waltzing  like  a  madman ;  the  next 
morning  he  entered  the  Caf^  de 
Bome  in  a  braided  jacket  open  at 
the  throat,  and  told  you  he  was 
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a  soldier — a  private  soldier,  who 
touched  his  cap  to  every  corpo- 
ral of  the  French  infantry,  and 
was  liable  to  be  locked  up  for 
twenty-four  hours  if  he  was  late 
to  quarters. 

Donna  TuUia's  portrait  was  not 
quite  finished,  and  Gouache  had 
asked  for  one  or  two  more  sittings. 
Three  days  after  the  artist  had 
taken  his  great  resolution,  Madame 
Mayer  and  Del  Ferice  entered  his 
studio.  He  had  had  no  difficulty 
in  being  at  liberty  at  the  hour  of 
the  sitting,  and  had  merely  ex- 
changed his  jacket  for  an  old  paint- 
ing-coat, not  taking  the  trouble  to 
divest  himself  of  the  remainder  of 
his  uniform. 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  this 
time?"  asked  Donna  TuUia,  as 
she  lifted  the  curtain  and  entered 
the  studio.  He  had  kept  out 
of  her  way  during  the  past  few 
days. 

"  Good  heavens,  Gouache  !  " 
cried  Del  Ferice,  starting  back, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  artist's 
grey  trousers  and  yellow  gaiters. 
'^What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
comedy  ? " 

"  What?"  asked  Gouache,  coolly. 
Then,  glancing  at  his  legs,  he 
answered,  **0h,  nothing.  I  have 
turned  Zouave — that  is  all.  Will 
you  sit  down.  Donna  Tullial  I 
was  waiting  for  you." 

"  Turned  Zouave ! "  exclaimed 
Madame  Mayer  and  Del  Ferice  in 
a  breath.     "  Turned  Zouave ! " 

"Weill"  said  Gouache,  raising 
his  eyebrows  and  enjoying  their 
surprise.     "Well — ^why  not?" 

Del  Ferice  struck  a  fine  atti- 
tude, and,  laying  one  hand  upon 
Donna  TuUia's  arm,  whispered 
hoarsely  in  her  ear — 

"Stamo  traditi — ^we  are  betray- 
ed !"  he  said.  Whereupon  Donna 
Tullia  turned  a  little  pale. 

"  Betrayed  !"  she  repeated,  "and 
by  Gouache  I " 


Gouache  laughed,  as  he  drew 
out  the  battered  old  carved  chair 
on  which  Madame  Mayer  was 
accustomed  to  sit  when  he 
painted. 

"Calm  yourself,  Madame,"  he 
said.  "  I  have  not  the  least  in- 
tention of  betraying  you.  I  have 
made  a  counter-revolution — bnt  I 
am  perfectly  frank.  I  will  not 
tell  of  the  ferocious  deeds  I  have 
heard  discussed." 

Del  Ferice  scowled  and  drew 
back,  partly  acting,  partly  in  earn- 
est. It  lay  in  his  schemes  to 
make  Donna  Tullia  believe  herself 
involved  in  a  genuine  plot,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  he  felt 
that  he  must  pretend  the  greatest 
horror  and  surprise.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  knew  that  Gouache 
had  been  painting  the  Gardinars 
portrait)  and  guessed  that  the 
statesman  had  acquired  a  strong 
influence  over  the  artist's  mind— 
an  influence  which  was  already 
showing  itself  in  a  way  which 
looked  dangerous.  It  hsid  never 
struck  him  until  quite  lately 
that  Anastase,  a  republican  bj 
descent  and  by  conviction,  could 
suddenly  step  into  the  reactionaiy 
camp. 

"Pardon  me.  Donna  Tullia," 
said  XJgo,  in  serious  tones,  "par- 
don me — but  I  think  we  should 
do  well  to  leave  Monsieur  Gouache 
to  the  contemplation  of  his  new 
career.  This  is  no  place  for  us— 
the  company  of  traitors " 

"Look  here,  Del  Ferice,"  said 
Gouache,  suddenly  going  up  to 
him  and  looking  him  in  the  &ce, 
— "do  you  seriously  believe  that 
anything  you  have  ever  said  in 
this  room  is  worth  betraying  1  or, 
if  you  do,  do  you  really  think  that 
I  would  betray  it  ?  " 

"  Bah  ! "  exclaimed  Donna  TuJ- 
lia,  interposing,  "it  is  nonsense! 
Gouache  is  a  gentleman,  of  course 
— and    besides,  I   mean  to  have 
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my   portrait,   politics  or  no  poli- 
tics." 

With  which  round  statement 
Donna  Tullia  sat  down,  and  Del 
Ferice  had  no  choice  but  to  follow 
her  example.  He  was  profoundly 
disgusted,  but  he  saw  at  a  glance 
that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt to  dissuade  Madame  Mayer 
when  she  had  once  made  up  her 
mind. 

"  And  now  you  can  tell  us  all 
about  it,"  said  Donna  Tullia. 
''What,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  senseless,  has  induced  you  to 
join  the  Zouaves?  It  really 
makes  me  very  nervous  to  see 
you." 

"  That  lends  poetry  to  your  ex- 
pression," interrupted  Gouache. 
"  I  wish  you  were  always  nervous. 
You  really  want  to  know  why  I 
am  a  Zouave  1  It  is  very  simple. 
You  must  know  that  I  always 
follow  my  impulses." 

"  ImpiUses ! "  ejaculated  Del 
Ferice,  moodily. 

"  Yes ;  because  my  impulses 
are  always  good, — whereas  when 
I  reflect  much  my  judgment  is 
always  bcul.  I  felt  a  strong 
impulse  to  wear  the  grey  uni- 
form, so  I  walked  into  the  re- 
cruiting office  and  wrote  my  name 
down." 

"I  feel  a  strong  impulse  to 
walk  out  of  your  studio,  Monsieur 
Gouache,"  said  Donna  Tullia,  with 
a  rather  nervous  laugh. 

"Then  allow  me  to  tell  you 
that,  whereas  my  impulses  are 
good,  yours  are  not,"  replied  An- 
astase,  quietly  painting.  "  Because 
I  have  a  new  dress — 


>} 


"And  new  convictions,"  inter- 
rupted Del  Ferice ;  "  you  who 
were  always  arguing  about  con- 
victions ! " 

"I  had  none;  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  argued  about  them.  I  have 
plenty  now — I  argue  no  longer." 

"You  are  wise,"  retorted  Ugo. 

VOL.  CXL. — NO.  DCCCLIV. 


"Those  you  have  got  will  never 
bear  discussion." 

"Excuse  me,"  answered  Gou- 
ache ;  "  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  be  introduced  to  his 
Eminence,  Cardinal  Antonelli " 

Donna  Tullia  held  up  her  hands 
in  horror. 

"That  horrible  man!  That 
Mephistopheles  ! "  she  cried. 

'  That  Macchiavelli !  That  arch- 
enemy of  our  holy  Liberty  ! "  ex- 
claimed Del  Ferice  in  theatrical 
tones. 

"Exactly,"  answered  Gouache. 
"If  he  could  be  induced  to  devote 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  his  valu- 
able time  to  talking  with  you,  he 
would  turn  your  convictions  round 
his  finger." 

"  This  is  too  much  ! "  cried  Del 
Ferice,  angrily. 

"I  think  it  is  very  amusing," 
said  Donna  Tullia.  "What  a 
pity  that  all  Liberals  are  not  art- 
ists, whom  his  Eminence  could 
engage  to  paint  his  portrait  and 
be  converted  at  so  much  an  hour  ! " 

Gouache  smiled  quietly,  and 
went  on  with  his  work. 

"  So  he  told  you  to  go  and  turn 
Zouave,"  remarked  Donna  Tullia, 
after  a  pause,  "  and  you  submitted 
like  a  lamb." 

"  So  far  was  the  Cardinal  from 
advising  me  to  turn  soldier,  that 
he  expressed  the  greatest  sur- 
prise when  I  told  him  of  my  in- 
tention," returned  Gouache,  rather 
coldly. 

"Indeed  it  is  enough  to  take 
away  even  a  cardinal's  breath," 
answered  Madame  Mayer.  "I 
was  never,  never  so  surprised  in 
my  life ! " 

Gouache  stood  up  to  get  a  view 
of  his  work,  and  Donna  Tullia 
looked  at  him  critically. 

"  Ttena  /  "  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is 
rather  becoming  —  what  small 
ankles  you  have.  Gouache ! " 

Anastase  laughed.     It  was  im- 
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possible  to  be  grave  in  the  face 
of  such  utterly  frivolous  incon- 
sistency. 

"You  will  allow  your  expres- 
sion to  change  so  often,  Donna 
Tullia — ^it  is  impossible  to  catch 
it." 

"like  your  convictions,"  mur- 
mured Del  Ferice  from  his  comer. 
Indeed  Ugo  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  the  scene.  He  had  mis- 
calculated the  strength  of  Donna 
Tullia's  fears  as  compared  with  the 
longing  she  had  to  possess  a  flat- 
tering portrait  of  herself.  Rather 
than  leave  the  picture  unfinished, 
she  exhibited  a  cynical  indiffer- 
ence to  danger  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  better  man  than 
Del  Ferice.  Perhaps,  too,  she  un- 
derstood Gouache  well  enough  to 
know  that  he  might  be  trusted. 
Indeed  any  one  would  have  trust- 
ed Gouache.  Even  Del  Ferice 
was  less  disturbed  at  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  artist's  repeating  any  of 
the  trivial  liberal  talk  which  he 
had  listened  to,  than  at  the  indif- 
ference to  discovery  shown  by 
Donna  Tullia.  To  Del  Ferice,  the 
whole  thing  had  been  but  a  harm- 
less play ;  but  he  wanted  Madame 
Mayer  to  believe  that  it  had  all 
been  solemn  earnest,  and  that  she 
was  really  impUcated  in  a  danger- 
ous plot;  for  it  gave  him  a  stronger 
hold  upon  her  for  his  own  ends. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  fight  for 
Pio  Nono,"  remarked  Ugo,  scorn- 
fully, after  another  pause. 

" I  am,"  replied  Gouache.  "  And, 
no  offence  to  you,  my  friend,  if  I 
meet  you  among  the  Garibaldini 
in  a  red  shirt,  I  will  kill  you.  It 
would  be  very  unpleasant,  so  I 
hope  that  you  will  not  join  them." 

"  Take  care,  Del  Ferice,"  laughed 
Donna  Tullia,  "  your  life  is  in  dan- 
ger! You  had  better  join  the 
Zouaves  instead." 

"  I  cannot  paint  his  Eminence's 
portrait,"  returned   Ugo,    with   a 


sneer,  "  so  there  is  no  chance  of 
that." 

"You  might  assist  him  vitb 
wholesome  advice,  I  should  think,' 
answered  Gouache.  "I  have  no 
doubt  you  could  tell  him  mnch 
that  would  be  very  useful" 

"And  turn  traitor  to " 

"  Hush !  Do  not  be  80  silly, 
Del  Ferice,"  interrupted  Donna 
Tullia,  who  began  to  fear  that  \k\ 
Fence's  taunts  would  make  trouble. 
She  had  a  secret  conviction  that  it 
would  not  be  good  to  push  the 
gentle  Anastase  too  far.  He  was 
too  quiet,  too  determined,  and  too 
serious  not  to  be  a  little  dangt^r- 
ous  if  roused. 

"Do  not  be  absurd,"  she  rp- 
peated.  "  Whatever  Gouache  may 
choose  to  do,  he  is  a  gentleman, 
and  I  will  not  have  you  talk  of 
traitors  like  that.  He  does  no: 
quarrel  with  you — ^why  do  you  tn 
to  quarrel  with  him  1" 

"I  think  he  has  done  quite 
enough  to  justify  a  quarrel,  I  am 
sure,"  replied  Del  Ferice,  moodilj. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Gouache, 
desisting  from  his  work  and  tun- 
ing towards  Ugo,  "Madame  is 
quite  right.  I  not  only  do  not 
quarrel,  but  I  refuse  to  be  quar- 
relled with.  You  have  my  most 
solemn  assurance  that  whatever 
has  previously  passed  here,  what- 
ever I  have  heard  said  by  you,  bv 
Donna  Tullia,  by  Valdamo,  by  mit 
of  your  friends,  I  regard  as  an  in- 
violable secret.  You  formerly  said 
I  had  no  convictions,  and  you  were 
right.  I  had  none,  and  I  listened 
to  your  exposition  of  your  own 
with  considerable  interest.  My 
case  is  changed.  I  need  not  i^ 
you  what  I  believe,  for  I  wear  the 
uniform  of  a  Papal  Zouave.  When 
I  put  it  on,  I  certainly  did  not 
contemplate  offending  you;  I  do 
not  wish  to  offend  you  now  — I 
only  beg  that  you  will  ref ram  froni 
offending  me.    For  my  part^  I  need 
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only  say  that  henceforth  I  do  not 
desire  to  take  a  part  in  your  coun- 
sels. If  Donna  TuUia  is  satisfied 
with  her  portrait,  there  need  be  no 
further  occasion  for  our  meeting. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  meet 
again,  I  beg  that  we  may  meet  on 
a  footing  of  courtesy  and  mutual 
respect." 

It  was  impossible  to  say  more; 
and  Gouache's  speech  terminated 
the  situation  as  far  as  Del  Ferice 
was  concerned.  Donna  Tullia 
smilingly  expressed  her  approval. 

"Quite  right.  Gouache,"  she  said. 
"  You  know  it  would  be  impossible 
to  leave  the  portrait  as  it  is  now. 
The  mouth,  you  know — you  pro- 
mised to  do  something  to  it — just 
the  expression,  you  know." 

Gouache  bowed  his  head  a  little, 
and  set  to  work  again  without  a 
word.  Del  Ferice  did  not  speak 
again  during  the  sitting,  but  sat 
moodily  staring  at  the  canvas,  at 
Donna  Tullia^  and  at  the  floor.  It 
was  not  often  that  he  was  moved 
from  his  habitual  suavity  of  man- 
ner, but  Gouache's  conduct  had 
made  him  feel  particularly  un- 
comfortable. 

The  next  time  Donna  Tullia 
came  to  sit,  she  brought  her  old 
countess,  and  Del  Ferice  did  not 
appear.  The  portrait  was  ulti- 
mately finished  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties,  and  was  hung  in 
Donna  TuUia's  drawing-room,  to 
be  admired  and  criticised  by  all 
her  friends.  But  Gouache  rejoiced 
when  the  thing  was  finally  re- 
moved from  his  studio,  for  he  had 
grown  to  hate  it,  and  had  been 
almost  willing  to  flatter  it  out  of 
all  likeness  to  Madame  Mayer,  for 
the  sake  of  not  being  eternally 
confronted  by  the  cold  stare  of  her 


blue  eyes.  He  finished  the  Car- 
dinal's portrait  too ;  and  the  states- 
man not  only  paid  for  it  with  un- 
usual liberality,  but  gave  the  artist 
what  he  called  a  little  memento  of 
the  long  hours  they  had  spent  to- 
gether. He  opened  one  of  the 
lockers  in  his  study,  and  from  a 
small  drawer  selected  an  ancient 
ring,  in  which  was  set  a  piece  of 
crystal  with  a  delicate  intaglio  of 
a  figure  of  Victory.  He  took 
Gouache's  hand  and  slipped  the 
ring  upon  his  finger.  He  had 
taken  a  singular  liking  to  Anastase. 

"  Wear  it  as  a  little  souvenir  of 
me,"  he  said  kindly.  "It  is  a 
Victory ;  you  are  a  soldier  now, 
BO  I  pray  that  victory  may  go  with 
you;  and  I  give  Victory  herself 
into  your  hands." 

"And  I,"  said  Gouache,  "will 
pray  that  it  may  be  a  symbol  in 
my  hand  of  the  real  victories  you 
are  to  win." 

"Only  a  symbol,"  returned  the 
Cardinal,  thoughtfully.  "  Nothing 
but  a  symbol.  I  was  not  bom  to 
conquer,  but  to  lead  a  forlorn-hope 
— to  deceive  vanquished  men  with 
a  hope  not  real,  and  to  deceive  the 
victors  with  an  unreal  fear.  Never- 
theless, my  friend,"  he  added,  grasp- 
ing Gouache's  hand,  and  fixing 
upon  him  his  small  bright  eyes, — 
"  nevertheless,  let  us  fight,  fight — 
fight  to  the  very  end ! " 

"We  will  fight  to  the  end, 
Eminence,"  said  Gouache.  He 
was  only  a  private  of  Zouaves,  and 
the  man  whose  hand  he  held  was 
great  and  powerful ;  but  the  same 
spirit  was  in  the  hearts  of  both, 
the  same  courage,  the  same  devo- 
tion to  a  failing  cause — and  both 
kept  their  words,  each  in  his  own 
way. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 


Astrardente  was  in  some  respects 
a  picturesque  place :  the  position 
of  the  little  town  gave  it  a  view 
in  both  directions  from  where  it 
stood ;  for  it  was  built  upon  a 
precipitous  eminence  rising  sud- 
denly out  of  the  midst  of  the  nar- 
row strip  of  fertile  land,  the  long 
and  rising  valley,  which,  from  its 
lower  extremity,  conducted  by 
many  circuits  to  the  Koman  Gam- 
pagna,  and  which  ended  above  in 
the  first  rough  passes  of  the  lower 
Abruzzi.  The  base  of  the  town 
extended  into  the  vineyards  and 
olive-orchards  which  surrounded 
the  little  hill  on  all  sides ;  and  the 
summit  of  it  was  crowned  by  the 
feudal  palace-castle — an  enormous 
building  of  solid  stone,  in  the  style 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Upon 
the  same  spot  had  formerly  stood 
a  rugged  fortress,  but  the  magnifi- 
cent ideas  of  the  Astrardente  pope 
had  not  tolerated  such  remains  of 
barbarism  ;  the  ancient  stronghold 
had  been  torn  down,  and  on  its 
foundations  rose  a  gigantic  man- 
sion, consisting  of  a  main  palace, 
with  great  balconies  and  columned 
front,  overlooking  the  town,  and  of 
two  massive  wings  leading  back 
like  towers  to  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipitous rock  to  northwards.  Be- 
tween these  wings  a  great  paved 
court  formed  a  sort  of  terrace,  open 
upon  one  side,  and  ornamented 
within  with  a  few  antique  statues 
dug  up  upon  the  estates,  and  with 
numerous  plants,  which  the  old 
duke  had  caused  to  be  carefully 
cultivated  in  vases,  and  which  were 
only  exposed  upon  the  terrace 
during  ^e  warm  summer  months. 
The  view  from  the  court  was  to 
the  north — that  is  to  say,  down 
the  valley,  comprehending  ranges 
of  hills  that  seemed  to  cross  and 
recross  into  the  extreme  distance, 


their  outlines  each  time  less  clearh 
defined,  the  masses  in  each  succeed- 
ing range  taking  a  softer  purple  hue. 
Within,  the  palace  preseDted  a 
great  variety  of  apartments.  Ther^ 
were  suites  of  vaulted  rooms  upon 
the  lower  floor,  frescoed  in  the 
good  manner  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  there  were  other  suites  above, 
hung  with  ancient  tapestry  and 
furnished  with  old-fashioned  mar- 
ble tables,  and  mirrors  in  heavily 
gilt  frames,  and  one  entire  win:; 
had  been  lately  fitted  up  in  thf 
modem  style.  In  this  part  of  the 
house  Corona  established  herself 
with  Sister  GabrieUe,  and  began 
to  lead  a  life  of  regular  occupa 
tions  and  profound  retirement 
which  seemed  to  be  rather  a  con- 
tinuation of  her  existence  in  the 
convent  where  she  had  been  edo- 
cated  as  a  girl,  than  to  form  any 
part  in  the  life  of  the  superb  Duch- 
essa  d' Astrardente,  who  for  five 
years  had  been  one  of  the  mo^^ 
conspicuous  persons  in  society. 
Every  morning  at  eight  o'clock 
the  two  ladies,  always  clad  in 
deep  black,  attended  the  Ma^ 
which  was  celebrated  for  them  in 
the  palace  chapel.  Then  Corona 
walked  for  an  hour  with  her  com- 
panion upon  the  terrace,  or,  if  it 
rained,  beneath  the  covered  bal- 
conies upon  the  south  side  Th^ 
morning  hours  she  passed  in  soli- 
tude, reading  such  books  of  devo- 
tion and  serious  matter  as  most 
suited  the  sad  temper  of  her  mind; 
precisely  at  mid-day  she  and  Sister 
Gabrielle  breakfasted  together  in 
a  sort  of  solemn  state;  and  at  thret^ 
o'clock  the  great  landau,  with  its 
black  horses  and  mourning  liveries, 
stood  under  the  inner  gate.  The  two 
ladies  appeared  five  minutes  later, 
and  by  a  gesture  Corona  indicated 
whether  she  would  be  driven  up 
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or  down  the  valley.  The  dashing 
equipage  descended  the  long  smooth 
road  that  wound  through  the  town, 
and  invariably  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  returned,  again  ascended  the 
tortuous  way,  and  disappeared  be- 
neath the  dark  entrance.  At  six 
o'clock  dinner  was  served,  with  the 
same  solemn  state  as  attended  the 
morning  meal ;  Corona  and  Sister 
Gabrielle  remained  together  until 
ten,  and  the  day  was  over.  There 
was  no  more  variation  in  the  rou- 
tine of  their  lives  than  if  they  had 
been  moved  by  a  machinery  con- 
nected with  the  great  castle  clock 
overhead,  which  day  and  night 
chimed  the  hours  and  the  quarters, 
and  regulated  the  doings  of  the 
town  below. 

But  in  spite  of  this  unchanging 
sequence  of  similar  habit,  the  time 
passed  pleasantly  for  Corona.  She 
had  haid  too  much  of  the  bril- 
liant lights  and  the  buzzing  din  of 
society  for  the  last  five  years,  too 
much  noise,  too  much  idle  talk, 
too  much  aimless  movement;  she 
needed  rest,  too,  from  the  constant 
strain  of  her  efforts  to  fulfil  her 
self-imposed  duties  towards  her 
husband — most  of  all,  perhaps,  she 
required  a  respite  from  the  suffer- 
ings she  had  undergone  through 
her  stifled  love  for  Giovanni  Sarra- 
cinesca. All  this  she  found  in  the 
magnificent  calm  of  the  life  at  As- 
trardente.  She  meditated  long 
upon  the  memory  of  her  husband, 
recalling  lovingly  those  things 
which  had  been  most  worthy  in 
him,  willingly  forgetting  his  many 
follies  and  vanities  and  moments 
of  petulance.  She  went  over  in 
her  mind  the  many  and  varied 
scenes  of  the  past,  and  learned  to 
love  the  sweet  and  silent  solitude 
of  the  present  by  comparison  of  it 
with  all  the  useless  and  noisy 
activity  of  the  world  she  had  for 
a  time  abandoned.  She  had  not 
expected   to  find   anything   more 


than  a  passive  companion  in  Sister 
Gabrielle;  but  in  the  course  of  their 
daily  converse  she  discovered  in 
her  a  character  of  extreme  refine- 
ment and  quick  perception,  a  depth 
of  human  sympathy  and  a  breadth 
of  experience  which  amazed  her, 
and  made  her  own  views  of  things 
seem  small.  The  Sister  was  devout 
and  rigid  in  the  observance  of  the 
institutions  of  her  order,  in  so  far 
as  she  was  able  to  follow  out  the 
detail  of  religious  regulation  with- 
out interfering  with  the  conveni- 
ence of  her  companion;  but  in 
her  conversation  she  showed  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  character 
which  was  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure  to  Corona,  so  that  she 
would  tell  the  Sister  long  stories 
of  people  she  had  known  for  the 
sake  of  hearing  her  admirable  com- 
ments upon  social  questions. 

But  besides  her  reading  and  her 
long  hours  of  meditation  and  her 
talks  with  Sister  Gabrielle,  Corona 
found  occupation  in  the  state  of 
the  town  below  her  residence. 
She  attempted  once  or  twice  to 
visit  the  poor  cottages,  in  the  hope 
of  doing  some  good ;  but  she  found 
that  she  was  such  an  object  of 
holy  awe  to  the  inmates  that  they 
were  speechless  in  her  presence,  or 
became  so  nervous  in  their  desire 
to  answer  her  questions,  that  the 
information  she  was  able,  to  obtain 
concerning  their  troubles  was  too 
vague  to  be  of  any  use. 

The  Italian  peasant  is  not  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
as  is  generally  supposed;  and  cil- 
though  the  Tuscan,  who  is  con- 
stantly brought  into  familiar  con- 
tact with  his  landlord,  and  ac- 
quires a  certain  pleasant  faith  in 
him,  grows  eloquent  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  his  being,  the  same  is 
not  true  of  the  rougher  race  that 
labours  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sabine 
and  the  Samnite  hills.  He  is 
capable  of  civilisation — he  is  able 
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to  understand  his  superiors,  pro- 
vided that  he  is  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  them,  which  un- 
fortunately occurs  but  rarely. 
Many  of  the  great  Boman  land- 
holders spend  a  couple  of  months 
of  every  year  upon  their  estates : 
old  Astrardente  had  in  his  later 
years  gone  to  considerable  expense 
in  refitting  and  repairing  the  castle, 
but  he  had  done  little  for  the 
town.  Men  like  the  Sarracinesca 
were  great  exceptions  at  that  time ; 
though  they  travelled  much  abroad, 
they  often  remained  for  many 
months  in  their  rugged  old  fortress. 
They  knew  the  inhabitants  of  their 
lands  far  and  wide,  and  were 
themselves  not  only  known  but 
loved ;  they  spent  their  money  in 
improving  the  condition  of  their 
peasants,  in  increasing  the  area  of 
their  forests,  and  in  fostering  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  but  they  cared 
nothing  for  adorning  the  grey  stone 
walls  of  their  ancestors'  strong- 
hold. It  had  done  well  enough 
for  a  thousand  years,  it  would  do 
well  enough  still;  it  had  stood 
firm  against  fierce  sieges  in  the 
dark  ages  of  the  Roman  baronry, 
it  could  afford  to  stand  unchanged 
in  its  monumental  strength  against 
the  advancing  sea  of  nineteenth- 
century  civilisation.  They  them- 
selves, father  and  son,  were  con- 
tent with  such  practical  improve- 
ments as  they  could  introduce  for 
the  good  of  their  people  and  the 
enriching  of  their  land;  a  manly 
race,  despising  luxury,  they  cared 
little  whether  their  home  was 
thought  comfortable  by  the  few 
guests  they  occasionally  invited  to 
spend  a  week  with  them.  But 
they  saw  much  of  the  peasantry,  and 
went  daily  among  them,  under- 
standing their  wants,  and  wisely 
promoting  in  their  minds  the  belief 
that  land  cannot  prosper  unless 
both  landlord  and  tenant  do  their 
share. 


But  Astrardente  was  a  holding 
of  a  very  different  kind,  and  Corona, 
in  her  first  attempts  at  under- 
standing the  state  of  things,  found 
herself  stopped  by  a  dead  wall  of 
silence,  beyond  which  she  guessed 
that  there  lay  an  undiscovered 
land  of  trouble.  She  knew  next 
to  nothing  of  the  condition  of  her 
people ;  she  only  imperfectly  under- 
stood the  relations  in  which  they 
actually  stood  to  herself  the  ex- 
tent of  her  power  over  them,  and 
of  their  power  over  her.  The  mys- 
teries of  emphyteuaUj  emphytetnua^ 
and  emphytetUa  were  still  hidden 
to  her,  though  her  steward  spoke 
of  them  with  surprising  loquacity 
and  fluency.  She  laboured  hard 
to  understand  the  system  upoc 
which  her  tenants  held  their 
lands  from  her,  and  it  was  som 
time  before  she  succeeded.  It  b 
easier  to  explain  the  matter  at 
once  than  to  follow  Corona  in  her 
attempts  to  comprehend  it. 

To  judge  from  the  terms  ea 
ployed,  the  system  of  holdinc^ 
common  in  the  Pontifical  States 
had  descended  without  iittemip- 
tion  from  the  time  of  the  Bomani 
to  the  present  day.  As  in  Roman 
law,  emphytevbsus^  now  spelt  th.p' 
teuse^  means  the  possession  o: 
rights  over  another  person's  hmd. 
capable  of  transmission  by  inheri- 
tance ;  and  to-day,  as  under  tbf 
Romans,  the  holder  of  such  rights 
is  called  the  emphyteiUa,  or  €h{i- 
teuta.  How  the  Romans  came  to 
use  Greek  words  in  their  tenant- 
law  does  not  belong  to  the  matter 
in  hand  :  these  words  are  the  only 
ones  now  in  use  in  this  part  ot 
Italy,  and  they  are  used  precb*ly 
as  they  were  in  remote  times. 

A  tenant  may  acquire  rights  o: 
emfiieuae  directly  from  the  owner 
of  the  land,  like  an  ordinary  lease: 
or  he  may  acquire  them  by  settle- 
ment— "  squatting,"  as  the  popular 
term  is.     Wherever  land  is  lyin? 
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waste,  any  one  may  establish  him- 
self upon  it  and  cultivate  it,  on 
condition  of  paying  to  the  owner  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  yield  of 
the  land — ^generally  one  quarter — 
either  in  kind  or  in  money.  The 
landlord  may,  indeed,  refuse  the 
right  of  settlement  in  the  first  in- 
stance, which  would  very  rarely 
occur,  since  most  people  who  own 
barren  tracts  of  rock  and  heath  are 
only  too  glad  to  promote  any  kind 
of  cultivation.  But  when  the  land- 
lord has  once  allowed  the  right,  the 
right  itself  is  constituted  there- 
by into  a  possession  of  which  the 
peasant  may  dispose  as  he  pleases, 
even  by  selling  it  to  another.  The 
law  provides,  however,  that  in  case 
of  transfers  by  sale,  the  landlord 
shall  receive  one  year's  rent  in 
kind  or  in  money  in  addition  to 
the  rent  due,  and  this  bonus  is 
paid  by  the  buyer  and  the  seller 
according  to  agreement.  Such 
holdings  are  inherited  from  father 
to  son  for  many  generations,  and 
are  considered  to  be  perpetual 
lenses.  The  landlord  cannot  expel 
a  tenant  except  for  non-payment 
of  rent  during  three  consecutive 
years.  In  actual  fact,  the  right  of 
the  ernfiteuta  in  the  soil  is  far  more 
important  than  that  of  the  land- 
lord ;  for  the  tenant  can  cheat  his 
landlord  as  much  as  he  pleases, 
whereas  the  injustice  of  the  law 
provides  that  under  no  circum- 
stance whatsoever  shall  the  land- 
lord cheat  the  tenant.  In  actual 
fact,  also,  the  rents  are  universally 
paid  in  kind,  and  the  peasant  eats 
what  remains  of  the  produce,  so 
that  very  little  cash  is  seen  in  the 
land. 

Corona  discovered  that  the  in- 
come she  enjoyed  from  the  lands 
of  Astrardente  was  collected  by 
the  basketful  from  the  threshing- 
floors,  and  by  the  barrel  from  the 
vineyards  of  some  two  hundred 
tenants.     It  was  a  serious  matter 


to  gather  from  two  hundred  thresh- 
ing-floors precisely  a  quarter  of 
the  grain  threshed,  and  from  fifty 
or  sixty  vineyards  precisely  a  quar- 
ter of  the  wine  made  in  each.  The 
peasants  all  made  their  wine  at 
the  same  time,  and  all  threshed 
their  grain  in  the  same  week. 
If  the  agent  was  not  on  the  spot 
during  the  threshing  and  the  vin- 
tage, the  peasant  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  hiding  a  large  quan- 
tity of  his  produce.  As  the  rent 
was  never  fixed,  but  depended 
solely  on  the  yield  of  the  year,  it 
was  pre-eminently  the  advantage 
of  the  tenant,  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  landlord  whenever  he 
got  a  chance.  The  landlord  found 
the  business  of  watching  his  ten- 
ants tedious  and  unprofitable,  and 
naturally  resorted  to  the  crowning 
evil  of  agricultural  evils — the  em- 
ployment of  a  rent-farmer.  The 
latter,  at  all  events,  was  willing 
to  pay  a  fixed  sum  yearly;  and  if 
the  sum  paid  was  generally  con- 
siderably below  the  real  vsdue  of 
the  rents,  the  arrangement  at  least 
assured  a  fixed  income  to  the  land- 
lord, with  the  certainty  of  getting 
it  without  trouble  to  himself.  The 
middleman  then  proceeded  to 
grind  the  tenants  at  his  leisure 
and  discretion  in  order  to  make 
the  best  of  his  bargain.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  while  the  tenant 
starved  and  the  landlord  got  less 
than  his  due  in  consideratioB  of 
being  saved  from  annoyance,  the 
middleman  gradually  accumulated 
money. 

Upon  this  system  nine-tenths  of 
the  land  in  the  Pontifical  States 
was  held,  and  much  of  the  same 
land  is  so  held  to-day,  in  spite  of 
the  modem  tenant-law,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  clearly  explained  in 
another  part  of  this  history.  Co- 
rona saw  and  understood  that  the 
evil  was  very  great.  She  discussed 
the  matter  with  her  steward,  or 
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miniatro  as  he  was  called,  who 
was  none  other  than  the  aforesaid 
middleman ;  and  the  more  she 
discussed  the  question,  the  more 
hopeless  the  question  appeared. 
The  steward  held  a  contract  from 
her  dead  husband  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  had  regularly  paid  the 
yearly  sums  agreed  upon,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  remove 
him  for  several  years  to  come. 
He,  of  course,  was  strenuously  op- 
posed to  any  change,  and  did  his 
best  to  make  himself  appear  as  an 
angel  of  mercy  and  justice,  pre- 
siding over  a  happy  family  of  re- 
joicing peasants  in  the  heart  of  a 
terrestrial  paradise.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  himself,  however,  he  had 
not  at  first  understood  the  motive 
which  prompted  Corona's  inquiries. 
He  supposed  in  the  beginning  that 
she  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  rent  he  paid,  and  that 
at  the  expiration  of  his  contract 
she  intended  to  raise  the  sum ;  so 
that,  on  the  first  occasion  when 
she  sent  for  him,  he  drew  piteous 
pictures  of  the  peasants'  condition, 
and  expatiated  with  eloquence  on 
his  own  poverty,  and  on  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  collecting  any 
rents  at  all.  It  was  not  until  he 
discovered  that  Corona's  chief  pre- 
occupation was  for  the  welfare  of 
her  tenants  that  he  changed  his 
tactics,  and  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  all  was  for  the  best  upon  the 
best  of  all  possible  estates. 

Then,  to  his  great  astonishment. 
Corona  informed  him  that  his  con- 
tract would  not  be  renewed,  and 
that  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
she  would  collect  her  rents  her- 
self. It  had  taken  her  long  to 
understand  the  situation,  but  when 
she  had  comprehended  it,  she  made 
up  her  mind  that  something  must  be 
done.  If  her  fortune  had  depend- 
ed solely  upon  the  income  she  re- 
ceived from  the  Astrardente  lands, 
she  would  have  made  up  her  mind 


to  reduce  herself  to  penuiy  rather 
than  allow  things  to  go  on  in  Uie 
way  they  were  going.  Fortunate- 
ly she  was  rich,  and  if  she  had 
not  all  the  experience  necessary  to 
deal  with  such  matters,  she  had 
plenty  of  goodwill,  plenty  of  gener- 
osity, and  plenty  of  money.  In 
her  simple  theory  of  agrarian  econ- 
omy the  best  way  to  improve  an 
estate  seemed  to  be  to  spend  the 
income  arising  from  it  directly 
upon  its  improvement,  until  she 
could  take  the  whole  management 
of  it  into  her  own  hands.  The 
trouble,  as  she  thought,  was  that 
there  was  too  little  money  among 
the  peasants ;  the  best  way  to  help 
them  was  to  put  money  within 
their  reach.  The  only  question 
was  how  to  do  this  without  de- 
moralising them,  and  without  in- 
creasing their  liabilities  towards 
the  m%ni%tro  or  middleman. 

Then  she  sent  for  the  curate. 
From  him  she  learned  that  the 
people  did  well  enough  in  ^e 
summer,  but  that  the  winter  was 
dreaded.  She  asked  why.  He 
answered  that  they  were  not  pro- 
vident ;  that  the  land  system  was 
bad ;  and  that  even  if  they  saved 
anything  the  vninisiro  would  take  it 
from  them.  She  inquired  whether 
he  thought  it  possible  to  indnce 
them  to  be  more  thrifty.  He 
thought  it  might  be  done  in  ten 
years,  but  not  in  one. 

"In  that  case,"  said  Corona, 
"the  only  way  to  improve  their 
condition  is  to  give  them  work  in 
the  winter.  I  will  make  roads 
through  the  estate,  and  build  large 
dwelling-houses  in  the  town.  There 
shall  be  work  enough  for  every- 
body." 

It  was  a  simple  plan,  but  it  was 
destined  to  be  carried  into  execn- 
tion,  and  to  change  the  face  of  the 
Astrardente  domain  in  a  few  years. 
Corona  sent  to  Rome  for  an  en- 
gineer who  was  also  a  good  archi* 
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tect,  and  she  set  herself  to  study 
the  possibilities  of  the  place,  giving 
the  man  sufficient  scope,  and  only 
insisting  that  there  should  be  no 
labour  and  no  material  imported 
from  beyond  the  limits  of  her  lands. 
This  provided  her  with  an  occu- 
pation whereby  the  time  passed 
quickly  enough. 

The  Lenten  season  ended,  and 
Eastertide  ran  swiftly  on  to  Pente- 
cost. The  early  fruit-trees  blos- 
somed white,  and  the  flowers  fell 
in  a  snow-shower  to  the  ground, 
to  give  place  to  the  cherries  and 
the  almonds  and  the  pears.  The 
brown  bramble-hedges  turned  leafy, 
and  were  alive  with  little  birds; 
and  the  great  green  lizards  shot 
across  the  woodland  paths  upon 
the  hillside,  and  caught  the  flies 
that  buzzed  noisily  in  the  spring 
sunshine.  The  dried-up  vines  put 
forth  tiny  leaves,  and  the  maize 
shot  suddenly  up  to  the  sun  out  of 
the  rich  furrows,  like  myriads  of 
brilliant  green  poignards  piercing 
the  brown  skin  of  the  earth.  By 
the  roadside  the  grass  grew  high, 
and  the  broad  shallow  brooks 
shrank  to  narrow  rivulets,  and 
disappeared  in  the  overgrowing 
rushes  before  the  increasing  heat 
of  the  climbing  sun. 

Corona's  daily  round  of  life 
never  changed,  but  as  the  months 
wore  on,  a  stealing  thought  came 
often  and  often  again — shy,  as 
though  fearing  to  be  driven  away ; 
silent  at  first,  as  a  shadow  in  a 
dream,  but  taking  form  and  reality 
from  familiarity  with  its  own  self, 
and  speaking  intelligible  words, 
saying  at  last  plainly,  "Will  he 
keep  his  promise  ?  Will  he  never 
come  ? " 

But  he  came  not  as  the  fresh 
colours  of  spring  deepened  with 
the  rich  maturity  of  summer ;  and 
Corona,  gazing  down  the  valley, 
saw  the  change  that  came  over  the 
fair  earth,  and  half  guessed  the 


change  that  was  coming  over  her 
own  life.  She  had  sought  solitude 
instinctively,  but  she  had  not 
known  what  it  would  bring  her. 
She  had  desired  to  honour  her  dead 
husband  by  withdrawing  from  the 
world  for  a  time  and  thinking  of 
him  and  remembering  him.  She 
had  done  so,  but  the  youth  in  her 
rebelled  at  last  against  the  con- 
stant memory  of  old  age — of  an  old 
age,  too,  which  had  passed  away 
from  her  and  was  dead  for  ever. 
It  was  right  to  dwell  for  a  time 
upon  the  thought  of  her  widow- 
hood, but  the  voice  said  it  would 
not  be  always  right.  The  calm 
and  noiseless  tide  of  the  old  man's 
departing  life  had  ebbed  slowly 
and  reluctantly  from  her  shore, 
and  she  had  followed  the  sad 
sea  in  her  sorrow  to  the  furth- 
est verge  of  its  retreat;  but  as 
she  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the 
stagnant  waters,  gazing  far  out  and 
trying  to  follow  even  further  the 
slow  subsiding  ooze,  the  tide  had 
turned  upon  her  unawares,  the 
fresh  seaward  breeze  sprang  up 
and  broke  the  dead  calm  with  the 
crisp  motion  of  fresh  ripples  that 
once  more  flowed  gladly  over  the 
dreary  sand,  and  the  waters  of  life 
plashed  again  and  laughed  gladly 
together  around  her  feet. 

The  thought  of  Giovanni — the 
one  thought  that  again  and  again 
kept  recurring  in  her  mind— grew 
very  sweety — as  sweet  as  it  had 
once  been  bitter.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  stop  its  growth  now,  and 
she  let  it  have  its  way.  What  did 
it  matter,  so  long  as  he  did  not 
come  near  her — for  the  present? 
Some  day  he  would  come;  she 
wondered  when,  and  how  long  he 
would  keep  his  promise.  But 
meanwhile  she  was  not  unhappy, 
and  she  went  about  her  occupa- 
tions as  before;  only  sometimes 
she  would  go  alone  at  evening  to 
the  balcony  that  faced  the  higher 
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mountains,  and  there  she  would 
stand  for  half  an  hour  gazing 
southwards  towards  the  precipi- 
tous rocks  that  caught  the  red  glare 
of  the  sinking  sun,  and  she  asked 
herself  if  he  were  there,  or  whether, 
as  report  had  told  her,  he  were  in 
the  far  north.  It  was  but  half  a 
day's  ride  over  the  hills,  he  had 
said.  But  strain  her  sight  as  she 
would,  she  could  not  pierce  the 
heavy  crags  nor  see  into  the  wood- 
ed dells  beyond.  He  had  said  he 
would  pass  the  summer  there;  had 
he  changed  his  mind  1 

But  she  was  not  unhappy. 
There  was  that  in  her  which  for- 
bade unhappiness,  which  would  have 
broken  out  into  great  joy  if  she 
would  have  let  it ;  but  yet  she 
would  not.  It  was  too  soon  yet 
to  say  aloud  what  she  said  in  her 
heart  daily,  that  she  loved  Gio- 
vanni with  a  great  love,  and  that 
she  knew  she  was  free  to  love  him. 
In  that  thought  there  was  enough 
of  joy.  But  he  might  come  if  he 
would;  her  anger  would  not  be 
great  if  he  broke  his  promise  now, 
he  had  kept  it  so  long — six  whole 
months.  But  by-and-by,  as  the 
days  passed,  the  first  note  of  happi- 
ness was  marred  by  the  discordant 
ring  of  a  distant  fear.  What  if 
she  had  too  effectually  forbidden 
him  to  see  her?  What  if  he  had 
gone  out  disappointed  of  all  hope, 
and  was  really  in  distant  Scan- 
dinavia, as  the  papers  said,  risking 
his  life  in  mad  adventures  ? 

But  after  all,  that  was  notVhat 
she  feared.  He  was  strong,  young, 
brave — he  had  survived  a  ^ousand 
dangers,  he  would  survive  these 
also.  There  arose  between  her  and 
the  thought  of  him  an  evil  shadow, 
the  image  of  a  woman,  and  it  took 
the  shape  of  Donna  Tullia  so 
vividly  tiiat  she  could  see  the  red 
lips  move  and  almost  hear  the 
noisy  laugh.  She  was  angry  with 
herself  at  the  idea,  but  it  recurred 
continually  and  gave  her  pain,  and 


the  pain  grew  to  an  intolerable 
fear.  She  began  to  feel  that  she 
must  know  where  he  was,  at  any 
cost,  or  she  could  have  no  peace. 
She  was  restless  and  nervous,  and 
began  to  be  absent-minded  in  her 
conversation  with  Sister  Gabrielk 
The  good  woman  saw  it,  and  ad- 
vised a  little  change — anything,  an 
excursion  of  a  day  for  instance. 
Corona,  she  said,  was  too  young  to 
lead  this  life. 

Her  mind  leaped  at  the  idea. 
It  was  but  half  a  day's  ride,  he 
had  said ;  she  would  climb  those 
hills  and  look  down  upon  Sarracin- 
esca— only  once.  She  might  per- 
haps meet  some  peasant,  and  bj 
a  careless  inquiry  she  would  learn 
whether  he  was  there— or  would 
be  there  in  the  summer.  No  one 
would  know;  and  besides,  Sist<»r 
Gabrielle  had  said  that  an  excur- 
sion would  do  Corona  good.  Sister 
Gabrielle  had  probably  never  heard 
that  Sarracinesca  was  so  near,  and 
she  certainly  would  not  guess  that 
the  Duchessa  had  any  interest  in 
its  lord.  She  announced  her  inten- 
tion, and  the  Sister  approved — she 
herself,  she  said,  was  too  weak 
to  undergo  the  fatigue. 

On  the  following  morning,  Co- 
rona alone  entered  her  carriage  and 
was  driven  many  miles  up  the 
southward  hills,  till  the  road  vas 
joined  by  a  broad  bridle-path  that 
led  eastwards  towards  the  Abruzzi. 
Here  she  was  met  by  a  party  of 
horsemen,  her  own  fftiardiani,  or 
forest-keepers,  as  they  are  called, 
in  rough  dark -blue  coats  and 
leathern  gaiters.  Each  man  wore 
upon  his  breast  a  round  plate  of 
chiselled  silver,  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  Astrardente;  each  had  a 
long  rifle  slung  behind  him,  and 
carried  a  holster  at  the  bow  of  his 
huge  saddle.  A  couple  of  sturdj 
black-browed  peasants  held  a  mule 
by  the  bridle,  heavily  caparisoned 
in  the  old  fashion,  under  a  great 
red   velvet    Spanish    saddle,  with 
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long  tarnished  trappings  that  had 
once  been  embroidered  with  silver. 
A  little  knot  o{  peasants  and 
ragged  boys  stood  all  around  watch- 
ing the  preparations  with  interest, 
and  commenting  audibly  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  great  lady. 

Corona  mounted  from  a  stone 
by  the  wayside,  and  the  young 
men  led  her  beast  up  the  path. 
She  smiled  to  herself,  for  she  had 
never  done  such  a  thing  before, 
but  she  was  not  uneasy  in  the 
company  of  her  rough  -  looking 
escort.  She  knew  well  enough 
that  she  was  as  safe  with  them  as 
in  her  own  house. 

As  the  bridle-path  wound  up 
from  the  road,  the  country  grew 
more  rugged,  the  vegetation  more 
scanty,  and  the  stones  more  plenti- 
ful.  It  waa  a  wilderness  of  rocky 
desolation ;  as  far  as  one  could  see 
there  was  no  sign  of  humanity,  not 
a  soul  upon  the  solitary  road,  not 
a  living  thing  upon  the  desolate 
hills  that  rose  on  either  side  in 
jagged  points  to  the  sky.  Corona 
talked  a  little  with  the  head-keeper 
who  rode  beside  her  with  a  slack 
rein,  letting  his  small  mountain 
pony  pick  its  own  way  over  the 
rough  path.  He  told  her  that  few 
people  ever  passed  that  way.  It 
was  the  short  road  to  Sarracinesca. 
The  princes  sometimes  sent  their 
carriage  round  by  the  longer  way 
and  rode  over  the  hills ;  and  in  the 
vintage-time  there  was  some  traffic, 
as  many  of  the  smaller  peasants 
carried  grapes  across  the  pass  to 
the  larger  wine-presses,  and  sold 
them  outright.  It  was  not  a 
dangerous  road,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  was  so  unfrequented.  The 
Duchessa  explained  that  she  only 
wanted  to  see  the  valley  beyond 
from  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and 
would  then  return.  It  was  past 
mid-day  when  the  party  reached 
the  highest  point, — a  depression 
between  the  crags  just  wide  enough 
to   admit  one  loaded   mule.     The 


keeper  said  she  could  see  Sarra- 
cinesca from  the  end  of  the  nar- 
row way,  before  the  descent  be- 
gan. She  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  as  she  reached  the  spot. 

Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  right,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
broad  hill-road,  she  saw  the  huge 
towers  of  Sarracinesca,  grey  and 
storm-beaten,  rising  out  of  a  thick 
wood.  The  whole  intervening 
space— and  indeed  the  whole  deep 
valley  as  far  as  she  could  see- 
was  an  unbroken  forest  of  chest- 
nut-trees. Here  and  there  below 
the  castle  the  houses  of  the  town 
projected  their  tiled  gables,  but 
the  mass  of  the  buildings  was 
hidden  completely  from  sight.  Co- 
rona had  had  no  idea  that  she 
should  find  herself  so  near  to  the 
place,  and  she  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  fear  lest  Giovanni  should 
appear  upon  the  long  straight  path 
that  led  into  the  trees.  She  drew 
back  a  little  among  her  followers. 

"Are  the  princes  there  now?" 
she  asked  of  the  head-keeper. 

He  did  not  know;  but  a  mo- 
ment later  a  peasant,  riding  astride 
of  a  bag  of  com  upon  his  donkey's 
back,  passed  along  the  straight  road 
by  the  entrance  to  the  bridle-path. 
The  keeper  hailed  him,  and  put  the 
question.  Seeing  Corona  upon  her 
mule,  surrounded  by  armed  men  in 
livery,  the  man  halted  and  pulled 
off  his  soft  black-cloth  hat. 

Both  the  princes  were  in  Sarra- 
cinesca, he  said.  The  young  prince 
had  been  there  ever  since  Easter. 
They  were  busy  building  an  aque- 
duct which  was  to  supply  the  whole 
town  with  water;  it  was  to  pass 
above,  up  there  among  the  woods. 
The  princes  went  almost  every  day 
to  visit  the  works.  Her  Excel- 
lency would,  perhaps,  find  them 
there  now,  or  if  not,  they  were 
at  the  castle. 

But  her  Excellency  had  no  inten 
tion  of  finding  them.    She  gave  the 
fellow  a  coin,  and  beat  a  somewhat 
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hasty  retreat.    Her  followers  were 
silent  men,  accustomed  to  obey,  and 
they  followed  her  down  the  steep 
path  without  even  exchanging  a 
word  among  themselves.    Beneath 
the  shade  of  an  overhanging  rock 
she  halted,  and,  dismounting  from 
her  mule,  was  served  with  the  lunch 
that  had  been  brought.     She  ate 
little,  and   sat  thoughtfully   con- 
templating the  bare  stones,  while 
the  men  at  a  little  distance  hastily 
disposed   of    the   remains    of    her 
meal.    She  had  experienced  an  ex- 
traordinary emotion  on  finding  her- 
self suddenly  so  near  to  Giovanni ; 
it  was  almost  as  though  she  had 
seen  him,  and  her  heart  beat  fast, 
while  a  dark  flush  rose  from  time 
to  time  to  her  cheek.     It  would 
have  been  so  natural  that  he  should 
pass  that  way,  just  as  she  was  halt- 
ing at  the  entrance  to  the  bridle- 
path.    How  unspeakably  dreadful 
it  would  have  been  to  be  discov- 
ered thus  spying  out  his  dwelling- 
place  when  she  had  so  strictly  for- 
bidden him  to  attempt  to  see  her  ! 
The  blush  burned  upon  her  cheeks 
— she  had  done  a  thing  so  undigni- 
fied, so  ill  befitting  her  magnificent 
superiority.     For  a  moment  she 
was  desperately  ashamed.    But  for 
all  that^  she  could  not  repress  the 
glad  delight  she  felt  at  knowing 
that  he  was  there  after  all ;  that, 
if  he  had  kept  his  word  in  avoid- 
ing her,  he  had,  nevertheless,  also 
fulfilled  his  intention  of  spending 
the  summer  in  Sarracinesca.     He 
had  even  been  there  since  Easter, 
and  the  story  of  hia  going  to  the 
North   had   been   a   mere    inven- 
tion of  the  newspapers.    She  could 
not  understand  his   conduct,  nor 
why  he  had  gone  to  Paris — a  fact 
attested  by  people  who  knew  him. 
It  had  probably  been  for  some  mat- 
ter of  business — that  excuse  which, 
in  a  woman's  mind,  explains  almost 
any  sudden  journey  a  man  may 
undertake.     But  he  was  there  in 


the   castle  now,   and    her   heart 
was  satisfied. 

The  men  packed  the  things  in 
the  basket,  and  Corona  was  helped 
upon  her  mula  Slowly  the  party 
descended  the  steep  path  that  grew 
broader  and  more  practicable  as 
they  neared  the  bottom ;  there  the 
carriage  awaited  her,  and  soon  she 
was  bowlimr  alans  the  smooth  road 
towttnls  h^me,  living  &r  behind 
her  the  mounted  guards,  the  peas- 
ants, and  her  slow -paced  mule. 
The  sun  was  low  when  the  carriage 
rolled  under  the  archway  of  As- 
trardente.  Sister  Gabrielle  said 
Corona  looked  much  the  better  for 
her  excursion,  and  she  added  that 
she  must  be  very  strong  to  bear 
such  fatigue  so  well.  And  the 
next  day — and  for  many  days— 
the  Sister  noticed  the  change  in 
her  hostess's  manner,  and  promised 
herself  that  if  the  Duchessa  be- 
came uneasy  again  she  would  ad- 
vise another  day  among  the  hills, 
so  wonderful  was  the  effect  of  a 
slight  change  from  the  ordinary 
routine  of  her  lifa 

That  night  old  Sarracinesca  and 
his  son  sat  at  dinner  in  a  wide  hall 
of  their  castle.  The  faithful  Fas- 
quale  served  them  as  solemnly  as 
he  was  used  to  do  in  Rome.  This 
evening  he  spoke  again.  He  had 
ventured  no  remark  since  he  had 
informed  them  of  the  Duca  d'As- 
trardente's  death. 

"  I  beg  your  Excellency's  par- 
don," he  began,  adopting  his  usual 
formula  of  apologetic  address. 

"Well,  Pasquale,  what  is  it!" 
asked  old  Sarracinesca. 

"  I  did  not  know  whether  your 
Excellency  was  aware  that  the 
Duchessa  d'Astrardente  had  been 
here  to-day." 

"  What ?"  roared  the  Prince. 

"  You  must  be  mad,  Pasquale  !*' 
exclaimed  Giovanni  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  beg  your  Excellencies'  par- 
don if  I  am   wrong,  but  this  is 
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how  I  know.  Gigi  Secchi,  the 
peasant  from  Aquaviva  in  the 
lower  forest,  brought  a  bag  of  com 
to  the  mill  to-day,  and  he  told  the 
miller,  and  the  miller  told  Ettore, 
and  Ettore  told  Nino,  and  Nino 
told " 

"What  the  devil  did  he  tell 
him  ? "  interrupted  old  Sarra- 
cinesca. 

"  Nino  told  the  cook's  boy,"  con- 
tinued Pasquale  unmoved,  "  and 
the  cook's  boy  told  me,  your  Ex- 
cellency, that  Gigi  was  passing 
along  the  road  to  Serveti  coming 
here,  when  he  was  stopped  by  a 
number  of  guardiani  who  accom- 
panied a  beautiful  dark  lady  in 
black,  who  rode  upon  a  mule,  and 
the  guardiani  asked  him  if  your 
Excellencies  were  at  Sarracinesca ; 
and  when  he  said  you  were,  the 
lady  gave  him  a  coin,  and  turned 
at  once  and  rode  down  the  bridle- 
path towards  Astrardente,  and  he 
said  the  guardiani  were  those  of 
the  Astrardente,  because  he  re- 
membered to  have  seen  one  of 
them,  who  has  a  scar  over  his  left 
eye,  at  the  great  fair  at  Genazzano 
last  year.  And  that  is  how  I 
heard." 

"That  is  a  remarkable  nar- 
rative, Pasquale,"  answered  the 
Prince,  laughing  loudly,  "  but  it 
seems  very  credible.  Go  and  send 
for  Gigi  Secchi  if  he  is  still  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  bring  him 
here,  and  let  us  have  the  story 
from  his  own  lips." 

When  they  were  alone  the  two 
men  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
moment,  and  then  old  Sarracinesca 
laughed  again ;  but  Giovanni  look- 
ed very  grave,  and  his  face  was 
pale.  Presently  his  father  became 
serious  again. 

"  If  this  thing  is  true,"  he  said, 
"  I  would  advise  you,  Giovanni,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  other  side  of  the 
hills.     It  is  time." 

Giovanni  was  silent  for  a  mo- 


ment. He  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  situation,  but  he  could  not 
tell  his  father  that  he  had  promised 
Corona  not  to  see  her,  and  he  had 
not  yet  explained  to  himself  her 
sudden  appearance  so  near  Sarra- 
cinesca. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  best  for 
you  to  go  first,"  he  said  to  his 
father.  "  But  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
this  story  is  true." 

"  I  ?  Oh,  I  will  go  when  you 
please,"  returned  the  old  man,  with 
another  laugh.  He  was  always 
ready  for  anything  active. 

But  Gigi  Secchi  could  not  be 
found.  He  had  returned  to  Aqua- 
viva  at  once,  and  it  was  not  easy 
to  send  a  message.  Two  days  later, 
however,  Giovanni  took  the  trouble 
of  going  to  the  man's  home.  He 
was  not  altogether  surprised  when 
Gigi  confirmed  Pasquale's  tale  in 
every  particular.  Corona  had  ac- 
tually been  at  Sarracinesca  to  find 
out  if  Giovanni  was  there  or  not ; 
and  on  hearing  that  he  was  at  the 
castle,  she  had  fled  precipitately. 
Giovanni  was  naturally  grave  and 
of  a  melancholy  temper ;  but  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  he  had 
been  more  than  usually  taciturn, 
occupying  himself  with  dogged  ob- 
stinacy in  the  construction  of  his 
aqueduct,  visiting  the  works  in  the 
day  and  spending  hours  in.  the 
evening  over  the  plans.  He  was 
waiting.  He  believed  that  Corona 
cared  for  him,  and  he  knew  that 
he  loved  her,  but  for  the  present 
he  must  wait  patiently,  both  for 
the  sake  of  his  promise  and  for 
the  sake  of  a  decent  respect  of  her 
widowhood.  In  order  to  wait  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  constant  oc- 
cupation, and  to  that  end  he  set 
himself  resolutely  to  work  with 
his  father,  whose  ideal  dream  was 
to  make  Sarracinesca  the  most 
complete  and  prosperous  commun- 
ity in  that  part  of  the  mountains. 

"  I  think  if  you  would  go  over," 
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he  said,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  "  it 
would  be  much  better.  I  do  not 
want  to  intrude  myself  upon  her 
at  present,  and  you  could  easily 
find  out  whether  she  would  like  to 
see  me.  After  all,  she  may  have 
been  n^erely  making  an  exf««ion 
for  her  amusement,  and  chanced 
upon  us  by  accident.  I  have  often 
noticed  how  suddenly  one  comes 


in  Tiew  of  the  castle  from  that 
bridle-path. 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  returoed 
the  Prince  with  a  smile,  *'  any  one 
would  tell  her  that  the  path  leads 
nowhere  except  to  Sarracinesca. 
But  I  will  go  to-morrow,"  he  added. 
"  I  will  set  your  mind  at  rest  in 
twenty-four  hours," 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Giovanni. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


Old  Sarracinesca  kept  his  word, 
and  on  the  following  morning,  eight 
days  after  Corona's  excursion  upon 
the  hills,  he  rode  down  to  Astrar- 
dente,  reaching  the  palace  at  about 
midday.  He  sent  in  his  card,  and 
stood  waiting  beneath  the  great 
gate,  beating  the  dust  from  his 
boots  with  his  heavy  whip.  His 
face  looked  darker  than  ever,  with 
the  constant  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  his  close  -  cropped  hair  and 
short  square  beard  had  turned  even 
whiter  than  before  in  the  last  six 
months,  but  his  strong  form  was 
erect,  and  his  step  firm  and  elastic 
He  was  a  remarkable  old  man; 
many  a  boy  of  twenty  might  have 
envied  his  strength  and  enei^etic 
vitality. 

Corona  was  at  her  mid-day  break- 
fast with  Sister  Gabrielle,  when 
the'old  Prince's  card  was  brought. 
She  started  at  the  sight  of  the 
name ;  and  though  upon  the  bit  of 
pasteboard  she  read  plainly  enough, 
" II Principe  di  Sarracinesca"  she 
hesitated,  and  asked  the  butler  if 
it  was  really  the  Prince.  He  said 
it  was. 

"  Would  you  mind  seeing  him  1 " 
she  asked  of  Sister  Gabrielle.  "  He 
is  an  old  gentleman,"  she  added,  in 
explanation — "a  near  neighbour 
here  in  the  mountains." 

Sister  Gabrielle  had  no  objection. 
She  even  remarked  that  it  would  do 
the  Duchessa  good  to  see  some  one. 


"Ask  the  Prince  to  come  in, 
and  put  another  place  at  the  table,'' 
said  Corona. 

A  moment  later  the  old  man 
entered,  and  Corona  rose  to  receive 
him.  There  was  something  refresh- 
ing in  the  ring  of  his  deep  voice 
and  the  clank  of  his  spurs  as  he 
crossed  the  marble  floor. 

"  Signora  Duchessa,  yon  are  very 
good  to  receive  me.  I  did  not 
know  that  this  was  your  breakfast- 
hour.  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  glancing 
at  Sister  Gabrielle,  who  had  also 
risen  to  her  feet^  "good  day,  mv 
Sister." 

"  Sister  Gabrielle,"  said  Corona* 
as  an  introduction;  "she  is  good 
enough  to  be  my  companion  in 
solitude." 

To  tell  the  truth.  Corona  felt 
uneasy ;  but  the  sensation  was 
somehow  rather  pleasurable,  al- 
though it  crossed  her  mind  that 
the  Prince  might  have  heard  of 
her  excursion,  and  had  come  to 
find  out  why  she  had  been  so  near 
to  his  place.  She  boldly  faced  the 
situation. 

"I  nearly  came  upon  yoa  the 
other  day  as  unexpectedly  as  yon 
have  visited  me,"  she  said  witii  a 
smile.  "I  had  a  fancy  to  look 
over  into  your  valley,  and  when  I 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill  I  found 
I  was  almost  in  your  house." 

"I  wish  you  had  quite  been 
there,"  returned  the  Prince.     **  Of 
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course  I  heard  that  you  had  been 
seen,  and  we  guessed  you  had 
stumbled  upon  us  in  some  moun- 
tain excursion.  My  son  rode  all 
the  way  to  Aquaviva  to  see  the 
man  who  had  spoken  with  you." 

Sarracinesca  said  this  as  though 
it  were  perfectly  natural,  helping 
himself  to  the  dish  the  servant 
offered  him.  But  when  he  looked 
up  he  saw  that  Corona  blushed 
beneath  her  dark  skin. 

"It  is  such  a  very  sudden  view 
at  that  point,"  she  said,  nervously, 
"  that  I  was  startled." 

"  I  wish  you  had  preserved  your 
equanimity  to  the  extent  of  going 
a  little  further.  Sarracinesca  has 
rarely  been  honoured  with  the 
visit  of  a  Duchessa  d'Astrardente. 
But  since  you  have  explained  your 
visit — or  the  visit  which  you  did 
not  make  —  I  ought  to  explain 
mine.  You  must  know,  in  the 
iirst  place,  that  I  am  not  here  by 
accident,  but  by  intention,  precon- 
ceived, well  pondered,  and  finally 
executed  to  my  own  complete 
satisfaction.  I  came,  not  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  your  valley  nor  a  dis- 
tant view  of  your  palace,  but  to 
see  you,  yourself.  Your  hospi- 
tality in  receiving  me  has  there- 
fore crowned  and  complemented 
the  desire  I  had  of  seeing  you." 

Corona  laughed  a  little. 

"  That  is  a  very  pretty  speech," 
she  said. 

"Which  you  would  have  lost 
if  you  had  not  received  me,"  he 
answered,  gaily.  "  I  have  not  done 
yet.  I  have  many  pretty  speeches 
for  you.  The  sight  of  you  induces 
beauty  in  language  as  the  sun  in 
May  makes  the  flowers  open." 

"  That  is  another,"  laughed  Co- 
rona. "Do  you  spend  your  days 
in  studying  the  poets  at  Sarra- 
cinesca? Does  Don  Giovanni 
study  with  youl" 

"  Giovanni  is  a  fact,"  returned 
the  Prince;  "I  am  a  fable.     Old 


men  are  always  fables,  for  they 
represent,  in  a  harmless  form,  the 
follies  of  all  mankind;  their  end  is 
always  in  itself  a  moral,  and  young 
people  can  learn  much  by  studying 
them." 

"Your  comparison  is  witty," 
said  Corona,  who  was  much  amus- 
ed at  old  Sarracinesca's  conversa- 
tion; "but  I  doubt  whether  you 
are  so  harmless  as  you  represent. 
You  are  certainly  not  foolish,  and 
I  am  not  sure  whether,  as  a  study 

for  the  young "  she  hesitated, 

and  laughed. 

"  Whether  extremely  young  per- 
sons would  have  the  wit  to  com- 
prehend virtue  by  the  concealment 
of  it — to  say,  as  that  witty  old 
Roman  said,  that  the  images  of 
Cassius  and  Brutus  were  more  re- 
markable than  those  of  any  one 
else,  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen — like 
my  virtues?  Giovanni,  for  in-, 
stance,  is  the  very  reverse  of  me 
in  that,  though  he  has  shown  such 
singularly  bad  taste  in  resembling 
my  outward  man." 

"  One  should  never  conceal  vir- 
tues," said  Sister  Gabrielle,  gently. 
"One  should  not  hide  one's  light 
under  a  basket,  you  know." 

"My  Sister,"  replied  the  old 
Prince,  his  black  eyes  twinkling 
merrily,  "if  I  had  in  my  whole 
composition  as  much  light  as 
would  enable  you  to  read  half-a- 
dozen  words  in  your  breviary,  it 
should  be  at  your  disposal.  I 
would  set  it  in  the  midst  of  Piazza 
Colonna,  and  call  it  the  most  won- 
derful illumination  on  record.  Un- 
fortunately  my  light,  like  the  Ian- 
tern  of  a  solitary  miner,  is  only 
perceptible  to  myself,  and  dimly 
at  that." 

"  You  must  not  depreciate  your- 
self so  very  much,"  said  Corona. 

"No;  that  is  true.  You  will 
either  believe  I  am  speaking  the 
truth,  or  you  will  not.     I  do  not 
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know  which  would  be  the  worse 
fate.  I  will  change  the  subject. 
My  son  Giovanni,  Duchessa,  de- 
sires to  be  remembered  in  your 
good  graces." 

" Thanks.     How  is  he ?" 

"  He  is  well,  but  the  temper  of 
him  is  marvellously  melancholy. 
He  is  building  an  aqueduct,  and  so 
am  I.  The  thing  is  accomplished 
by  his  working  perpetually  while  I 
smoke  cigarettes  and  read  novels." 

"The  division  of  labour  is  to 
your  adveintage,  I  should  say," 
remarked  Corona. 

"  Immensely,  I  assure  you.  He 
promotes  the  natural  advantages 
of  my  lands,  and  I  encourage  the 
traffic  in  tobacco  and  literature. 
He  works  from  morning  till  night, 
is  his  own  engineer,  contractor, 
overseer,  and  master-mason.  He 
does  everything,  and  does  it  well. 
If  we  were  less  barbarous  in  our 
bachelor  establishment  I  would 
ask  you  to  come  and  see  us — in 
earnest  this  time — and  visit  the 
work  we  are  doing.  It  is  well 
worth  while.  Perhaps  you  would 
consent  as  it  is.  We  will  vacate 
the  castle  for  your  benefit,  and 
mount  guard  outside  the  gates  all 
night." 

Again  Oorona  blushed.  She 
would  have  given  anything  to  go, 
but  she  felt  that  it  was  impos- 
sible. 

"  I  would  like  to  go,"  she  said. 
"  If  one  could  come  back  the  same 
day." 

"You  did  before,"  remarked 
Sarracinesca,  bluntly. 

"  But  it  was  late  when  I  reached 
home,  and  I  spent  no  time  at  all 
there." 

"  I  know  you  did  not,"  laughed 
the  old  man.  "You  gave  Gigi 
Secchi  some  money,  and  then  fled 
precipitately." 

"  Indeed  I  was  afraid  you  would 
suddenly  come  upon  me,  and  I  ran 
away,"  answered  Corona,  laughing 


in  her  turn,  as  the  dark  blood  roap 
to  her  olive  cheeks. 

"As  my  amiable  ancestors  did 
in  the  same  plaoe  when  anybody 
passed  with  a  full  purse,"  suggested 
Sarracinesca.  "  But  we  have  im- 
proved a  little  since  then.  We 
would  have  asked  you  to  break- 
fast.    Will  you  comet" 

"  I  do  not  like  to  go  alone :  T 
cannot,  you  see.  Sister  Gabiiellr 
could  never  ride  up  that  hill  on  a 
mule." 

"  There  is  a  road  for  carriages,*^ 
said  the  Prince.  "  I  wiU  propose 
something  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
promise. I  will  bring  GioTumi 
down  with  me  and  our  team  of 
mountain  horses.  Those  great 
beasts  of  yours  cannot  do  this 
kind  of  work.  We  will  take  yoa 
and  Sister  Gabrielle  up  almost  as 
fast  as  you  could  go  by  the  bridle- 
path." 

"And  back  on  the  same  dajT 
asked  Corona. 

"  No ;  on  the  next  day." 

"But  I  do  not  see  where  the 
compromise  is,"  she  replied. 

"  Sister  Gabrielle  is  at  once  the 
compromise  and  the  cause  that  yon 
will  not  be  compromised.  I  heg 
her  pardon " 

Both  ladies  laughed. 

"I  will  be  very  glad  to  go," 
said  the  Sister.  "I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  anything  extraordi- 
nary in  the  Prince's  proposal." 

"  My  Sister,"  returned  Sarracin- 
esca, "you  are  on  the  way  ^ 
saintship;  you  already  enjoy  th« 
beatific  vision;  you  see  with  a 
heavenly  perspicuity." 

"It  is  a  charming  proposition," 
said  Corona;  "but  in  that  case 
you  will  have  to  come  down  the 
day  before."  She  was  a  little  em- 
barrassed. 

"  We  will  not  invade  the  clois- 
ter," answered  the  Prince.  "Gio- 
vanni and  I  will  spend  the  night 
in  concocting  pretty  speeches,  and 
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will  appear  armed  with  them  at 
dawn  before  your  gates," 

"  There  is  room  in  Astrardente," 
replied  Corona.  "You  shall  not 
lack  hospitality  for  a  night.  When 
will  you  come  ? " 

"To-morrow  evening,  if  you 
please.  A  good  thing  should  be 
done  quickly,  in  order  not  to  delay 
doing  it  again." 

"Do  you  think  I  would  go 
again  ? " 

Sarracinesca  fixed  his  black  eyes 
on  Corona's,  and  gazed  at  her  some 
seconds  before  he  answered. 

"  Madam,"  he  said  at  last,  very 
gravely,  "I  trust  you  will  come 
again  and  stay  longer." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  returned 
Corona,  quietly.  "At  all  events, 
I  will  go  this  first  time." 

"  We  will  endeavour  to  show 
our  gratitude  by  making  you  com- 
fortable," answered  the  Prince,  re- 
suming his  former  tone.  "  You 
shall  have  a  mass  in  the  morning 
and  a  litany  in  the  evening.  We 
are  godless  fellows  up  there,  but 
we  have  a  priest." 

"  You  seem  to  associate  our  com- 
fort entirely  with  religious  ser- 
vices," laughed  Corona.  "  But 
you  are  very  considerate." 

"  I  see  the  most  charming  evi- 
dence of  devotion  at  your  side,"  he 
replied ;  "  Sister  Gabrielle  is  both 
the  evidence  of  your  piety  and  is 
in  herself  an  exposition  of  the 
benefits  of  religion.  There  shall 
be  other  attractions,  however,  be- 
sides masses  and  litanies." 

Breakfast  being  ended,  Sister 
Gabrielle  left  the  two  together. 
They  went  from  the  dining-room 
to  the  great  vaulted  hall  in  the 
inner  building.  It  was  cool  there, 
and  there  were  great  old  arm-chairs 
ranged  along  the  walls.  The  closed 
blinds  admitted  a  soft  green  light 
from  the  hot  noonday  without. 
Corona  loved  to  walk  upon  the 
cool  marble  floor  ]  she  was  a  very 
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strong  and  active  woman,  delight- 
ing in  mere  motion — not  restless, 
but  almost  incapable  of  weariness ; 
her  movements  not  rapid,  but  full 
of  grace  and  ease.  Sarracinesca 
walked  by  her  side,  smoking 
thoughtfully  for  some  minutes. 

"Duchessa,"  he  said  at  last, 
glancing  at  her  beautiful  face, 
"  things  are  greatly  changed  since 
we  met  last.  You  were  angry 
with  me  then.  •  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  were  so  justly,  but 
you  were  very  angry  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. I  am  going  to  return  to 
the  subject  now ;  I  trust  you  will 
not  be  offended  with  me." 

Corona  trembled  for  a  moment, 
and  was  silent.  She  would  have 
prevented  him  from  going  on,  but 
before  she  could  find  the  words  she 
sought  he  continued. 

"Things  are  much  changed,  in 
some  respects;  in  others,  not  at 
all.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose 
that  in  the  course  of  time  you  will 
think  of  the  possibility  of  marrying 
again.  My  son,  Duchessa,  loves 
you  very  truly.  Pardon  me,  it  is 
no  disrespect  to  you  now  that  he 
should  have  told  me  so.  I  am  his 
father,  and  I  have  no  one  else  to 
care  for  now.  He  is  too  honest  a 
gentleman  to  have  spoken  of  his 
affection  for  you  at  an  earlier 
period,  but  he  has  told  me  of  it 
now." 

Corona  stood  still  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  hall,  and  faced  the  old 
Prince.  She  had  grown  pale  while 
he  was  speaking.  Still  she  was 
silent. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say — 
that  is  all,"  said  Sarracinesca,  gaz- 
ing earnestly  into  the  depths  of 
her  eyes.  "I  have  nothing  more 
to  say." 

"  Do  you  then  mean  to  repeat 
the  warning  you  once  gave  me  1 " 
asked  Corona,  growing  whiter  still. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  there 
is  danger  to  your  son  ? " 
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"There  is  danger — great  danger 
for  him,  unless  you  will  avert  it." 

"  And  how  ? "  asked  Oorona,  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  Madam,  by  becoming  his  wife." 

Corona  started,  and  turned  away 
in  great  agitation.  Sarracinesca 
stood  still  while  she  slowly  walked 
a  few  steps  from  him.  She  could 
not  speak. 

"  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more, 
Duchessa,"  he  said,  as  she  came 
back  towards  him.  "  I  could  say 
that  the  marriage  is  not  only  fit- 
ting in  every  way,  but  advan- 
tageous from  a  worldly  point  of 
view.  You  are  sole  mistress  of 
Astrardente;  my  son  will  before 
long  be  sole  master  of  Sarracinesca. 
Our  lands  are  near  together — that 
is  a  great  advantage,  that  question 
of  fortune.  Again,  I  would  ob- 
serve that,  with  your  magnificent 
position,  you  could  not  condescend 
to  accept  a  man  of  lower  birth 
than  the  highest  in  the  country. 
There  is  none  higher  than  the  Sar- 
racinesca— pardon  my  arrogance, 
— and  among  princes  there  is  no 
braver,  truer  gentleman  than  my 
son  Giovanni.  I  ask  no  pardon 
for  saying  that;  I  will  maintain 
it  against  all  comers.  I  forego  all 
questions  of  advantage,  and  base 
my  argument  upon  that.  He  is 
the  best  man  I  know,  and  he  loves 
you  devotedly." 

"  Is  he  aware  that  you  are  here 
for  this  purpose  1"  asked  Corona, 
suddenly.  She  spoke  with  a  great 
effort. 

"No.  He  knows  that  I  am 
here,  and  was  glad  that  I  came. 
He  desired  me  to  ascertain  if  you 
would  see  him.  He  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  thought  of  address- 
ing you  at  present.  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  I  feel  I  must  do  things 
quickly.     That  is  my  excuse." 

Corona  was  again  silent.  She 
was  too  truthful  to  give  an  evasive 
answer,  and  yet  she  hesitated  to 
speak.     The  position  was  an  em- 


barrassing one ;  she  was  taken  un- 
awares, and  was  terrified  at  the 
emotion  she  felt.  It  had  never 
entered  her  mind  that  the  old 
Prince  could  appear  on  his  son's 
behalf,  and  she  did  not  know  hov 
to  meet  him. 

"I  have  perhaps  been  too 
abrupt,"  said  Sarracinesca.  *'I 
love  my  son  veiy  dearly,  and  hii 
happiness  is  more  to  me  than  what 
remains  of  my  own.  If  from  the 
first  you  regard  my  proposition  as 
an  impossible  one,  I  would  spare 
him  the  pain  of  a  humiliation,—! 
fear  I  could  not  save  him  from  the 
rest,  from  a  suffering  that  might 
drive  him  mad.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  implore  you,  if  too 
are  able,  to  give  me  some  answer, 
not  that  I  may  convey  it  to  him, 
but  in  order  that  I  may  be  gaided 
in  future.  He  cannot  forget  yoo; 
but  he  has  not  seen  you  for  six 
months.  To  see  you  again  if  he 
must  leave  you  for  ever,  would 
only  inflict  a  fresh  wound."  He 
paused,  while  Corona  slowly  walked 
by  his  side. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  con- 
ceal the  truth  from  you,"  she  said 
at  last.  "  I  cannot  conceal  it  from 
myself.  I  eun  not  a  child  that  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  it  There  is 
nothing  wrong  in  it  —  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be.  Yon  are 
honest,  too — ^why  should  we  tiy  to 
deceive  ourselves  f  I  trust  to  your 
honour  to  be  silent,  and  I  own 
that  I — that  I  love  your  son." 

Corona  stood  still  and  turned 
her  face  away,  as  the  burning 
blush  rose  to  her  cheeks.  The  an- 
swer she  had  given  was  character 
istic  of  her,  straightforward  and 
honest.  She  was  not  ashamed  of 
it,  and  yet  the  words  were  so 
new,  so  strange  in  their  sound, 
and  so  strong  in  their  meaning, 
that  she  blusLhed  as  she  uttered 
them.  Sarracinesca  was  greatly 
surprised  too,  for  he  had  exp^t^ 
ed  some  evasive  turn,  some  hint 
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that  he  might  bring  Giovanni. 
But  his  delight  had  no  bounds. 

"  Duchessa,"  he  said,  "  the 
happiest  day  I  can  remember  was 
when  I  brought  home  my  wife  to 
Sarracinesca.  My  proudest  day 
will  be  that  on  which  my  son 
enters  the  same  gates  with  you 
by  his  side." 

He  took  her  hand  and  raised 
it  to  his  lips,  with  a  courteous 
gesture. 

"  It  will  be  long  before  that — 
it  must  be  very  long,"  answered 
Corona. 

"  It  shall  be  when  you  please, 
Madam,  provided  it  is  at  last. 
Meanwhile  we  will  come  down 
to-morrow,  and  take  you  to  our 
tower.  Do  you  understand  now 
why  I  said  I  hoped  you  would 
come  again  and  stay  longi  I 
trust  you  have  not  changed  your 
mind  in  regard  to  the  excursion." 

"  No.  We  shall  expect  you 
to-morrow  night.  Remember,  I 
have  been  honest  with  you  —  I 
trust  to  you  to  be  silent." 

"  You  have  my  word.  And 
now,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
return  to  Sarracinesca.  Believe  me, 
the  news  that  you  expect  us  will  be 
good  enough  to  tell  Giovanni." 

"  You  may  greet  him  from  me. 
But  will  you  not  rest  awhile  be- 
fore you  ride  back?  You  must 
be  tired." 

"  No  fear  of  that !  "  answered 
the  Prince.  "  You  have  put  a 
new  man  into  an  old  one.  I  shall 
never  tire  of  bearing  the  news  of 
your  greetings." 

So  the  old  man  left  her,  and 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  up  the 
pass.  But  Corona  remained  for 
hours  in  the  vaulted  hall,  pacing 
up  and  down.  It  had  come  too 
soon  —  far  too  soon.  And  yet, 
how  she  had  longed  for  it !  how 
she  had  wondered  whether  it 
would  ever  come  at  all ! 

The  situation  was  sufficiently 
strange,  too.     Giovanni  had  once 


told  her  of  his  love,  and  she  had 
silenced  him.  He  was  to  tell  her 
again,  and  she  was  to  accept  what 
he  said.  He  was  to  ask  her  to 
marry  him,  and  her  answer  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  It  seemed 
as  though  this  greatest  event  of 
her  life  were  planned  to  the  very 
smallest  details  beforehand  ;  as 
though  she  were  to  act  a  part 
which  she  had  studied,  and  which 
was  yet  not  a  part  because  it  was 
the  expression  of  her  life's  truth. 
The  future  had  been,  as  it  were, 
prophesied  and  completely  fore- 
told to  her,  and  held  no  surprises ; 
and  yet  it  was  more  sweet  to 
think  of  than  all  the  past  to- 
gether. She  wondered  how  he 
would  say  it,  what  his  words 
would  be,  how  he  would  look, 
whether  he  would  again  be  as 
strangely  violent  as  he  had  been 
that  night  at  the  Palazzo  Frangi- 
pani.  She  wondered,  most  of  all, 
how  she  would  answer  him.  But 
it  would  be  long  yet.  There 
would  be  many  meetings,  many 
happy  days  before  that  happiest 
day  of  all. 

Sister  Gabrielle  saw  a  wonderful 
change  in  Corona's  face  that  after- 
noon when  they  drove  up  the  valley 
together,  and  she  remarked  what 
wonderful  effect  a  little  variety 
had  upon  her  companion's  spirits — 
she  could  not  say  upon  her  health, 
for  Corona  seemed  made  of  velvet 
and  steel,  so  smooth  and  dark,  and 
yet  BO  supple  and  strong.  Corona 
smiled  brightly  as  she  looked  far 
up  at  the  beetling  crags  behind 
which  Sarracinesca  was  hidden. 

"  We  shall  be  up  there  the  day 
after  to-morrow,"  she  said.  "  How 
strange  it  will  seem  !  "  And  lean- 
ing back,  her  deep  eyes  flashed, 
and  she  laughed  happily. 

On  the  following  evening,  again, 
they  drove  along  the  road  that  led 
up  the  valley.  But  they  had  not 
gone  far  when  they  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance a  cloud  of  dust,  from  which 
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in  a  few  moments  emerged  a  vehicle 
drawn  by  three  strong  horses,  and 
driven  by  Giovanni  Sarracinesca 
himself.  His  father  sat  beside 
him  in  front,  and  a  man  in  livery 
was  seated  at  the  back,  with  a  long 
rifle  between  his  knees.  The  ve- 
hicle was  a  kind  of  double  cart, 
capable  of  holding  four  persons, 
and  two  servants  at  the  back. 

In  a  moment  the  two  carriages 
met  and  stopped  side  by  side. 
Giovanni  sprang  from  his  seat, 
throwing  the  reins  to  his  father, 
who  stood  up  hat  in  hand,  and 
bowed  from  where  he  was.  Corona 
held  out  her  hand  to  Giovanni  as 
he  stood  bareheaded  in  the  road 
beside  her.  One  long  look  told  all 
the  tale ;  there  could  be  no  words 
there  before  the  Sister  and  the  old 
Prince,  but  their  eyes  told  all — the 
pain  of  past  separation,  the  joy  of 
two  loving  hearts  that  met  at  last 
without  hindrance. 

"Let  your  servant  drive,  and 
get  in  with  us,''  said  Corona,  who 
could  hardly  speak  in  her  excite- 
ment. Then  she  started  slightly, 
and  smiled  in  her  embarrassment. 
She  had  continued  to  hold  Gio- 
vanni's hand,  unconsciously  leav- 
ing her  fingers  in  his. 

The  Prince's  groom  climbed  into 
the  front  seat,  and  old  Sarracinesca 
got  down  and  entered  the  landau. 
It  was  a  strangely  silent  meeting, 
long  expected  by  the  two  who  so 
loved  each  other — long  looked  for, 
but  hardly  realised  now  that  it 
had  come.  The  Prince  was  the 
first  to  speak,  as  usual. 

"You  expected  to  meet  us, 
Duchessa  ? "  he  said ;  "  we  expected 
to  meet  you.  An  expectation  ful- 
filled is  better  than  a  surprise. 
Everything  at  Sarracinesca  is  pre- 
pared for  your  reception.  Don 
Angelo,  our  priest,  has  been  warned 
of  your  coming,  and  the  boy  who 
serves  mass  has  been  washed.  You 
may  imagine  that  a  great  festivity 


is  expected.  Giovanni  has  turned 
the  castle  inside  out,  aad  had  a 
room  hung  entirely  with  tapestries 
of  my  great -grandmothers  own 
working.  He  says  that  since  the 
place  is  so  old  its  antiquity  should 
be  carried  into  the  smallest  details. 

Corona  laughed  gaily — she  would 
have  laughed  at  anything  that  day 
— and  the  old  Prince's  tone  was 
fresh  and  sparkling  and  merry. 
He  had  relieved  the  first  embar- 
rassment of  the  situation. 

"There  have  been  preparations 
at  Astrardente  for  your  reception, 
too,"  answered  the  Duchessa 
"  There  was  a  difficulty  of  choice, 
as  there  are  about  a  hundred  Tacant 
rooms  in  the  houses  The  butler 
proposed  to  give  you  a  suite  of 
sixteen  to  pass  the  night  in,  but  I 
selected  an  airy  little  nook  in  one 
of  the  wings,  where  you  need  only 
go  through  ten  to  get  to  your  bed- 
room." 

"There  is  nothing  like  space, "^ 
said  the  Prince ;  "  it  enlar^ges  the 
ideas." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  what  my 
father  would  do  if  his  ideas  were 
extended,"  remarked  Giovanni 
"  Everything  he  imagines  is  co- 
lossal already.  He  talks  about 
tunnelling  the  mountains  for  my 
aqueduct,  as  though  it  were  no 
more  trouble  than  to  run  a  stick 
through  a  piece  of  paper." 

"Your  aqueduct,  indeed!"  ex- 
claimed his  father.  "  I  would  like 
to  know  whose  idea  it  was  f  " 

"  I  hear  you  are  working  like  an 
engineer  yourself,  Don  Giovanni," 
said  Corona.  "  I  have  a  man  at 
work  at  Astrardente  on  some  plans 
of  roads.  Perhaps  some  day  you 
could  give  us  your  advice." 

Some  day  I  How  sweet  the 
words  sounded  to  Giovanni  as  he 
sat  there  opposite  the  woman  he 
loved,  bowling  along  through  the 
rich  vine  lands  in  the  cool  of  the 
sum'mer  evening  I 
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MUSINGS    WITHOUT    METHOD. 


MUTINY   QUELLED   BY   ONE   DETERMINED   MAN. 


Persons  who  have  lived  to  be 
elderly,  and  whose  hearts  are  not 
weighed  upon  by  too,  too  much 
perilous  stuff,  find  out  that  a  good 
memory  is  a  precious  gift.  I  find 
that  I  have  been  well  endowed  in 
that  respect;  and  considering  the 
period  over  which  my  retrospect 
extends,  I  have  little  reason  to 
complain  of  my  accuracy  as  to 
particulars,  though  a  blunder  may 
be  brought  home  to  me  sometimes. 
As,  lately,  autumnal  days  grew 
chill,  I  one  evening  stretched  my- 
self before  the  fire  in  the  twilight, 
and  was  lost  in  old  scenes  of  long, 
long  ago.  My  thoughts  wandered, 
I  know  not  how — I  think  a  line 
in  Byron's  "  Island "  must  have 
brought  up  the  subject — to  strange 
tales  which  I  had  heard  of  pira- 
cies and  mutinies.  One  of  these 
tales,  which  I  had  received  only 
orally,  passed  before  my  mind's 
eye  with  great  distinctness  as  to 
its  main  and  as  to  its  particular 
incidents  ;  and  I  was  so  impressed 
by  the  apparent  clearness  of  my 
vision,  that  I  doubted  myself,  and 
suspected  that  imagination  had 
been  at  work  as  well  as  memory. 

Wishing  to  test  the  question 
whether  I  could  trust  my  recollec- 
tion or  not,  I  repaired  next  morn- 
ing to  a  library  where  I  made  sure 
of  finding  among  the  Royal  Naval 
biographies  an  authentic  record  of 
the  transaction  on  which  I  had 
mused.  Wonderful  to  relate,  al- 
though I  found  with  ease  the 
Life  under  which  I  had  de- 
pended on  seeing  the  account,  the 
early  service  of  the  person  princi- 
pally concerned  in  my  tale — ^the 
hero  of  it,  as  I  may  say  —  was 
given  in  very  few  words,  no  men- 


tion at  all  being  made  of  the  very 
remarkable  event  which  had  been 
occupying  me.  If  biographers 
trusted  to  information  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  principal  actor  him- 
self, I  can  quite  understand  how 
they  failed  to  get  possession  of  an 
exploit  performed  when  he  was  of 
comparatively  low  rank  in  the  ser- 
vice ;  for,  from  the  description  ren- 
dered to  me  by  one  who  knew  him 
well,  he  would  have  recoiled  from 
anything  like  an  attempt  to  cele- 
brate his  own  deeds.  Such  a  deed, 
however,  as  I  know  of,  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  forgotten ;  and  I, 
after  being  disappointed  in  my 
quest  as  aforesaid,  began  to  reflect 
whether,  as  the  memory  of  it  will 
probably  disappear  with  the  men 
of  my  generation,  and  as  we  have 
the  story  only  at  second-hand,  I 
ought  not  to  make  some  memoran- 
dum of  what  I  believe  to  have 
happened.  I  have  considered,  too, 
whether  I  should  do  well,  in  giving 
my  version  of  the  story,  to  name 
the  chief  actor.  As  1  cannot  see 
that  by  doing  so  I  can  ofiend  any 
one,  and  as  the  chronicle  of  a  bold 
deed  loses  half  its  force  if  real 
names  be  suppressed,  I  decide  to 
speak  openly  as  far  as  I  can. 

The  exploit,  then,  to  which  I 
refer,  occurred  somewhere  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century. 
H.M.S.  Ferret,  an  18-gun  sloop, 
was  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
her  commander  being  the  Honour- 
able George  Cadogan,  afterwards 
Earl  Cadogan  and  an  admiral. 
The  commander  was  certainly 
what  is  called  in  the  service  i 
taut  hand.  Probably  there  may 
have  been  some  bad  spirits  among 
his  crew.   About  the  circumstances 
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which  immediately  preceded  the 
acts  which  I  am  about  to  describe 
I  can  give  no  information,  except 
that  by  some  means  or  other  the 
crew  were  in  a  most  disaffected 
state. 

It  was  night.    The  weather  was 
very  warm.    Cadogan,  in  his  draw- 
ers  and   shirt,  lay  asleep  on   his 
cot.     The  skylight  had  been  taken 
off  to  give  air  to  the  cabin  (a  most 
important  item  in  the  account,  as 
will  be  seen).      On  a  sudden  an 
old  quartermaster,  who  fortunately 
remained  faithful,  called  down  in 
a  hoarse  stage-whisper  from  the 
deck,  "  Sir,  the  ship's  company  ! " 
Cadogan,  who  slept  with  one  eye 
open,  as  the  saying  is,  understood 
the   warning,    and    had   his   wits 
about  him  in  an  instant.     Having 
seized  and  drawn  his  sabre,  which 
lay  near  him,  he  sprang  up  through 
the  skylight  on  to  the  deck.     Ar- 
rived  there,   he  saw  —  it  was   a 
tropical  night  and  not  very  dark 
—  a   tall  mulatto  with  a  naked 
cutlass  on  his  shoulder  standing 
over  the  companion  ladder  or  stair, 
by  which,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
it  was  the  wont  of  the  commander 
to  ascend  from  his  cabin  to  the 
deck.      Him  without  an  instant's 
hesitation  Cadogan  felled  with  a 
stroke  of  his  sabre,  saying,  as  he 
did  so,  "You  infernal  scoundrel, 
what  are  you  doing  here?"     "I 
stood  here,"  answered    the  man, 
doggedly,   "to  cut  you   down  as 
you  came  up  the  ladder."    "  Damn 
you !  you're  a  brave  man  at  any 
rate,  and  I'll  save  your  life  if  I 
can,"  answered  Cadogan,  who  in- 
stantly called  to   the  sentries  to 
turn    up    the    marines    and    the 
officers.      All    this    passed    more 
rapidly  than  it  has  been  narrated. 
The  commander  then  passed  for- 
ward  and   encountered  the   body 
of  his  ship's  company,  who  with 
mutinous  intent  were  moving  aft 
from  the  forecastle.     "God  damn 


you,  ye  rascals!  what  does  this 
mean?"  or  very  similar  words, 
formed  his  salutation  to  them. 
They  may  not  have  immediately 
cognised  his  person,  clad  as  he 
in  his  night-clothes,  but  there 
no  mistering  his  voice.  His  un- 
daunted appearance  staggered  them 
for  a  moment,  and  that  moment's 
hesitation  saved  the  ship.  Things 
had  not  gone  quite  according  to 
programme,  and  the  malcontoitB 
were  not  prepared  to  act,  although 
their  power  was  really  irresistible 
now,  just  as  much  as  if  all  had 
fallen  out  as  they  intended.  While 
they  paused  for  an  instant,  discon- 
certed, Cadogan,  never  losing  him- 
self, ordered  the  marines  to  load 
with  ball.  The  officers  were  tum- 
bling up  now,  and  the  chance  of 
the  mutineers  was  getting  every 
second  worse.  "  Up  into  the  rig- 
ging every  man  of  ye ! "  shouted  the 
commander;  "I'll  shoot  any  sea- 
man who  is  seen  on  deck  five 
minutes  hence.  Up  with  you,  I 
say ! "  The  crew  was  beaten.  One 
or  two  began  to  mount  the  ladders, 
and  presently  the  whole  were  aloft. 
They  were  informed  that  any 
man  who  came  down  would  do 
so  to  his  death.  And  with  tilings 
in  this  state  the  sloop  made  her 
way  to  Jamaica,  and  came  to  an- 
chor in  Port  Boyal  Harbour. 

The  question  will  probably  occur 
to  my  reader — "How  could  the 
ship  be  navigated  with  all  the  crew 
in  the  rigging)"  The  answer  is, 
that  they  were  in  the  trade-winds, 
which  blow  steadily  and  give  little 
trouble  in  the  way  of  adjusting 
canvas;  also,  that  it  is  presumed 
there  were  some  few  sound  men 
like  the  quartermaster  who  gave 
the  alarm,  who  could  be  trusted  on 
the  deck.  The  seamen's  food  was 
probably  sent  up  by  boys  and 
cooks  during  the  two  or  three 
days  that  their  voyage  to  Jamaica 
lasted.   How  it  was  <£at  the  officer 
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of  the  watch  was  unable  to  give 
some  alarm  at  the  beginning,  I 
know  not.  Most  likely  he  was 
stealthily  set  npon  and  gagged. 

An  admiral's  flag  was  flying  at 
Port  Royal;  so,  when  the  Ferret 
came  in  and  her  condition  was  re- 
ported, there  was  no  difficulty  in 
assembling  a  court-martial  capable 
of  dealing  with  capital  ofiences. 
Eleven  mutineers  were  there  hanged 
at  the  yard  -  arm.  I  know  not 
whether  Oadogan  saved  the  mu- 
latto. But  he  probably  did ;  for 
he  was  a  wilful  man,  and  had 
powerful  interest.  After  the  exe- 
cutions, the  commander  went  to 
sea  again  with  the  same  crew  / 

When  I  was  very  young  I  used 
to  handle  sometimes,  by  permission, 
a  straight  light  sword  which  had 
hung  by  the  side  of  a  French 
general — the  commandant  of  the 
fortress  of  Zara,  in  the  Adriatic. 
During  the  wars  of  the  Empire 
the  French  had  seized  Zara,  as  they 
did  so  many  other  places.  It  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Cadogan,  who  by  that 
time  commanded  the  Havannah 
frigate,  to  come  in  the  way  while 
this  usurpation  was  going  on. 
Zara  could  not  be  dealt  with  by 
the  ship's  broadsides,  by  reason  of 
its  situation  with  regard  to  the 
water.  Cadogan  determined,  never- 
theless, to  try  and  drive  the  enemy 
out.  To  make  this  attempt^  he 
landed  a  great  portion  of  his  arma- 
ment, and  opened  trenches  secun- 
dum ariem  against  the  place.  It 
was  not,  it  appears,  permitted  to 
the  captain  to  leave  his  ship ;  and 
so  the  land  operations  were  com- 
mitted to  the  direction  of  the  first 
lieutenant,  who  got  the  guns  into 
field-batteries,  and  for  thirteen  days 
maintained  the  attack.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  French  garrison 
surrendered,  and  my  acquaintance, 
the  straight  sword,  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Havannah's  first 
lieutenant  in  token  of  submission. 


The  exploit  attracted  much  notice 
at  the  time.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  sent  an  autograph  letter 
of  acknowledgment  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  decorated  his  comman- 
der and  him.  The  munitions  and 
stores  yielded  with  the  place  were 
undoubtedly  the  prize  of  the  cap- 
tors. The  right  to  them  was  never, 
as  I  believe,  disputed ;  but,  of  ne- 
cessity, they  had  to  pass  into  the 
keeping  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, which  undertook  to  dispose 
of  them,  and  to  pay  the  value  to 
the  credit  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Havannah.  This  obligation 
they  never  found  it  convenient  to 
fulfil.  A  correspondence  on  the 
subject  was  maintained  for  some- 
where about  twenty  years,  but 
not  a  farthing  of  the  prize-money 
(estimated  at  £300,000)  was  ever 
paid. 

I  remember  being,  many  years 
after  these  things  were  done,  in 
company  with  the  naval  officer 
who  told  me  of  them.  While  we 
were  together,  a  sailor,  a  miser- 
able-looking creature,  came  up  and 
spoke  to  him,  giving  his  name, 
and  affirming  that  he  had  served 
in  one  of  Cadogan's  crews.  The 
officer  had  some  difficulty  in  re- 
cognising the  broken  tar,  but  at 
last  made  him  out.  "I  assure 
you,  sir  "  (those  were  not  the  exact 
words),  the  man  said,  "  IVe  been 
living  on  a  farthing  biscuit  a-day 
for  the  last  week."  After  the 
sailor  had  gone  away,  comforted 
by  some  coin  in  hand,  and  a  pro- 
mise that  eflbrts  should  be  made 
to  procure  him  employment,  my 
naval  friend  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "  It  was  no  wonder  that  I 
didn't  know  that  man  at  first. 
He  used  to  be  as  fine -looking, 
lusty  a  fellow  as  you  ever  saw. 
He  was  very  brave,  and  on  the 
whole  a  steady  seaman  :  his  faults 
were  dare-devilism  suid  reckless- 
ness when  his  spirits  were  up.     I 
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have  seen  him  eat  bank-notes  be- 
tween biscuits,  and  fry  gold  watches 
in  a  pan  when  there  was  prize- 
money  going:  now  he's  on  a  far- 
thing biscuit  a-day." 

Thoughtless  dogs  like  that  were 
only  too  common  in  the  glorious 
British  navy  of  those  days.  In 
forming  our  opinion  of  them,  we 
must  consider  the  exploits  that  they 
performed,  and  not  their  follies 
and  extravagances  only.  We  must 
remember  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  fine  fellows  were  "pressed" 
men,  compulsorily  sent  to  serve 
their  country  afloat.  They  were 
not  taken  by  ballot  or  any  regular 
process,  but  were  just  seized  upon 
by  armed  parties  and  compelled  to 
go  on  board  of  men-of-war.  Such 
being  their  relation  to  the  service, 
it  was  perhaps  good  policy  to  en- 
courage wild  and  lavish  enjoyment 
when  the  men  were  off  duty,  as  a 
means  of  keeping  up  their  spirits. 
A  multitude  of  irregularities  were, 
I  am  afraid,  winked  at  when  the 
effect  of  them  was  to  get  smart 
crews  for  our  ships.  Men  who  were 
exempted  from  the  King's  press, 
but  who  nevertheless  were  likely- 
looking  fellows,  and  in   the  way 


of  their  business  could  not  always 
keep  aloof  from  press-gangs^  were 
furnished  with  protections.  And 
I  am  afraid  that  these  protections 
were  frequently  not  duly  respected 
by  officers  anxious  to  get  to  sea 
and  make  prize-money.  Some 
captains  —  men  like  Cadogan,  of 
strong  will,  and  with  great  cozi- 
nections — would  forbid  the  release 
of  men  once  pressed  until  they 
(the  captains)  had  themselves  exa- 
mined the  protections.  Then  they 
would  occasionally  say,  "  Such  and 
such  men  will  have  to  be  eventu- 
ally landed,  no  doubt ;  but  let  us 
misunderstand  the  protection  for 
the  moment  and  keep  the  men. 
Before  their  friends  can  make  a 
fuss  we  shall  be  out  of  harbour; 
we  are  going  for  only  a  short 
cruise,  and  when  we  come  back 
they  can  be  landed  with  an  apol- 
ogy-"     • 

We  can't,  in  these  times  of  peace 

and  democracy,  understand  how 
such  practices  could  have  been 
tolerated ;  but  an  exhausting  ^v-ar, 
should  such  occur,  would  no  doubt 
make  us  acquainted  once  more 
with  some  little  invasions  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject. 


OP   PATTENS   AND   STAGE-WAGGONS. 


When,  a  few  mornings  since, 
my  sleeping-room  looked  very  dark 
as  I  lay  awaiting  a  knock  at  the 
door,  the  wish  arose  that  I  could 
know  whether  it  was  the  gloom  of 
rain  or  fog  ;  for  I  had  planned  an 
occupation  which  might  be  pursued 
in  mist,  but  to  which  decided  wet 
would  be  fatal.  Presently  I  re- 
membered that  a  doubt  of  this 
kind  would  hardly  have  occurred 
— certainly  would  not  have  lasted 
long — in  my  early  days,  for  there 
used  then  to  be  a  clear  token  of 
the  ground  being  wet.  On  a  damp 
morning  my  ears  would  certainly 


be  greeted,  on  my  first  waking,  by 
the  clanking  of  pattens — an  abom- 
inable omen  as  I  thought.  I 
should  wait  long  enough  nowa- 
days for  the  tell-tale  ring  of  the 
metal  on  the  stones ;  morning  foot- 
falls are  pretty  much  the  same, 
whether  it  be  wet  or  dry.  The 
relief  used  to  be  immense  when, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  chance 
holiday,  if  there  were  not  sunshine, 
there  was  decidedly  no  clatter. 

I  suppose  that  those  who  ramble 
beyond  railways  may  yet  come 
upon  females  underpinned  with 
the  useful  and  once  indispensable 
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pattens,  but  for  a  long  time  it  has 
not  been  my  lot  to  look  upon  a 
pair.  Goloshes,  clogs,  cork-soles, 
and  other  inventions,  have  quite 
superseded  the  noisy  old  resource  ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  mod- 
em appliances  could  make  out  a 
perfect  claim  to  superiority  over 
the  old,  for  the  pattens  not  only 
kept  the  feet  dry,  they  also,  by 
raising  the  wearer  from  one  to 
two  inches,  kept  the  garments 
out  of  the  mire. 

After  pausing  some  little  time 
to  consider  the  subject,  I  remain 
undecided  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  generation  has  any  particular 
knowledge  of  what  pattens  are,  or 
were,  like.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
risk  of  being  pronounced  superflu- 
ously didactic,  I  devote  three  lines 
to  a  description.  They  were  flat, 
or  nearly  flat,  wooden  soles,  with- 
out joint,  mounted  upon  iron 
frames,  which,  to  a  horizontal 
view,  were  circular  or  elliptical,  so 
that  they  made  round  marks  on 
the  ground.  Leather  ears,  tacked 
to  the  sides  of  the  wood,  were 
joined  by  a  lace  or  string,  so  that 
a  pair  should  meet  over  each  of 
the  wearer's  insteps.  The  wood 
was,  I  think,  always  stained  black 
or  some  dark  colour,  and  the  lea- 
ther ears  admitted  of  degrees  of 
ornament.  Feet,  with  the  ordinary 
shoes  or  boots  on,  were  thrust  into 
the  pattens,  to  walk  on  which 
securely  required  some  little  prac- 
tice. The  appliances,  as  one  sees, 
could  not  well  be  taken  into  rooms, 
or  into  church,  and  had  to  be  left 
in  halls  or  porches,  or  carried  by 
hand  with  the  owners. 

The  making  of  pattens  was  not 
a  profound  craft,  but  it  furnished 
employment  for  many  artisans. 
Oft  have  I  witnessed  the  passage 
of  elm-wood  (I  think  it  was  gen- 
erally elm)  from  the  log  to  the 
patten-sole;  for  I  knew  a  quaint 
old  fellow  who  made  pattens,  and 


anybody  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
follow  my  Musings  must  know 
that  I  was  always  attracted  by 
quaint  characters.  My  patten- 
making  friend  was  a  solemn  odd- 
ity, nicknamed  the  Fhilosopherj — 
in  a  higher  stratum  of  society  he 
would  have  been  deservedly  called 
a  coxcomb.  His  knowledge  was 
really  very  small ;  but  by  profess- 
ing a  regard  for  wisdom,  and  ac- 
quiring a  pompous  manner  and 
delivery,  he  managed  to  impose 
on  persons  of  his  own  class.  He 
was  a  Dissenter,  and  followed  very 
closely  the  tones  and  motions  of 
his  preachers ;  yet  I  cannot  recol- 
lect that  he  preached  himself.  Al- 
thou&^h  he  would  occasionally  con- 
descend  to  a  grim  joke.  I  never 
saw  a  smile  on  his  countenance, 
where,  however,  I,  or  any  ob- 
server, could  see  a  squint  or  con- 
tortion of  some  kind  on  one  side, 
by  reason  of  which  profane  youth 
gave  him  a  second  sobriquet^  call- 
ing him  Goggh^ye, 

The  Philosopher  went  back  to 
the  very  egg  in  forming  his  pat- 
tens; that  is  to  say,  he  went  to 
work  first  on  rough  poles  or 
branches,  which  (to  borrow  Fal- 
stafTs  expression)  he  sawed  into 
quantities  of  a  length  convenient 
for  yielding  a  patten  or  pattens. 
The  sawing  was  performed  outside 
his  shop -door;  the  rough  wood 
was  placed  on  a  wooden  frame — 
technically,  a  horse — the  points  of 
section  having  been  previously 
marked  on  them,  and  then  divided 
with  a  cross-cut  saw,  a  rather 
fine  instrument,  in  a  setting  tall 
enough  to  require  but  a  light 
stoop  of  the  sawyer.  These  saw- 
ing days  were  the  occasions  on 
which  the  old  sage  poured  forth 
the  greatest  part  of  his  philosophy 
— he  had  no  porch,  alas !  but  he 
taught  on  his  threshold.  The  saw- 
ing was  sure  to  collect  some  half- 
dozen  of  idle  boys,  and  to  them 
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were  the  riches  of  his  wisdom  im- 
parted.     He    was   very  eloquent 
concerning  taxes,  tithes,  and  official 
corruption ;  took  sometimes  an  op- 
portunity of    disseminating  false 
views  of  natural  history;  and  not 
infrequently  he    promulgated  in- 
different, trite,  or  misstated  max- 
ims for  guidance  in  daily  life.    The 
orations  did  not  make  much  im- 
pression;  the  urchins  seemed  to 
know   them   to   be  for  the  most 
part  humbug,  but  they  very  rarely 
gave  evidence  of  unbelief.   Goggle- 
eye  preserved  always  his  dignity : 
he  awed  the  small-fry  by  his  man- 
ners; he  was  a  big  man  with  a 
heavy  hand,  which  nobody  doubted 
that  he  would  use  if  provoked ; 
any  small  hearer  profane  or  rash 
enough  to  scoff,  took  care  to  do  so 
at  long  range,  and  took  to  his  heels 
as  soon  as  the  gibe  had  found  voice. 
The   dissected  wood  was  next 
split  into  thicknesses  for  patten- 
soles  ;  but  this  operation  was  per- 
formed inside  the  house  and  in  a 
remote  comer,  and  could  not  be 
witnessed  except  by  a  person  hav- 
ing the  entree.     As  soon,  however, 
as  the  slabs  were  formed,  they  were 
placed   on  a  broad  bench  in  the 
front  window,  and  the  process  was 
once  more    manifest   to   all  who 
would  be  at  the  trouble  of  looking 
in  from  the  street.    The  next  stage 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  attrac- 
tive to  beholders ;  and  after  dark, 
when  there  was  a  bright  light  on 
the  bench,  it  was  much  observed. 
A  heavy  knife  with  a  very  sharp 
blade  was  hooked  on  at  its  upper 
end  to  the  bench,  where  was  a  ful- 
crum.     The  long  handle,   which 
gave  a  good  purchase,  was  held  in 
the  Philosopher's  right  hand;  he 
took  the  slabs  one  by  one  in  his 
left,  and,  with  his  knife  cunningly 
handled,  sliced   them   into  forms 
resembling  that  of  the  human  sole. 
The  flakes  of  wood  seemed  to  be 
taken  off  as  easily  as  parings  from  a 


turnip ;  and  Goggle-eye,  though  he 
turned  about  the  slabs  with  appar- 
ent recklessness,  and  cut  into  them 
unhesitatingly  in  all  directions,  yet 
guided  his  fingers  wittingly,  and 
brought  his  work  to  the  proper 
pattern.  This  cutting  stage  did 
not  admit  of  any  deliverance  of 
instruction,  because  the  bench  was 
in  a  sitting-room  to  which  tyros 
could  not  be  admitted,  and  the  in- 
tervention of  the  glass  cat  off  out- 
siders from  the  improving  fount. 

After  the  soles  had  been  stained 
and  dried,  it  only  needed  to  attach 
to  them  the  irons  and  the  ears,  and 
the  pattens  were  complete.  The 
former  were  supplied  by  the  iron- 
monger, and  the  latter  by  the  car- 
rier, ready  for  fixing ;  screws  held 
on  the  irons,  and  tacks  the  ears. 
Pattens  used  to  be  manufactured 
by  tens  of  thousands.  I  wonder 
how  many  have  been  made  in  the 
year  of  grace  1886  ! 

I  wonder,  too,  whether  the  de- 
mand for  pattens  lasted  poor  old 
Goggle-eye's  time.  Unhappily,  I 
am  ignorant  concerning  his  latter 
years. 

The  Philosopher  always,  while  I 
knew  him,  kept  a  pig.  I  presume 
that  he  fattened  and  managed 
generally  the  animal  upon  scientific 
principles,  for  he  used  to  make  a 
huge  fuss  on  the  subject.  Before 
he  had  been  ten  minutes  at  his 
morning's  work,  he  might  be  heard 
calling  to  his  wife,  who  would  be 
getting  the  fire  lighted  and  the 
water  in  the  pot — 

"  Rebekah,  Rebekah  !  the  pig's 
awake.     Give  him  his  food." 

"  Lor',  Joseph,  what  nonsense ! 
how  you  do  go  on  about  thecky 
pig !  I  seed  en  only  this  minnit. 
He's  asleeped,  sound." 

This  assurance  would  only  pacify 
the  Philosopher  (who  was  quite 
nervous  on  the  point)  for  a  few 
moments.  Presently  he  would 
call  again,  in  his  peculiar  drawl — 
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"  Rebekah,  Bebekah !  the  pig's 
awake  now.  I  hear  him.  Give 
him  his  food." 

"Lor'  'a  massy,  Joseph,  'tis  no 
sich  a  thing !  He  sleep'th  like  a 
top.  Come  here  and  you'll  hear 
en  snoring." 

"Then  don't  disturb  him  on  any 
account.  It  is  most  injudicious  to 
startle  pigs.  What's  that  knock- 
ing? John  Brace,  John  Brace, 
don't  make  such  a  noise!  Pig's 
asleep." 

"How  can  I  help  that?"  de- 
mands John  Brace.  "  I  be  bound 
to  go  on  wi'  my  work." 

"  Not  at  all,  John  Brace,  not  at 
all.  Wait  till  the  pig  wakes ;  then 
hammer  away.  Any  other  course 
is  inhuman.  Pigs  should  never  be 
disturbed.  He'U  be  awake  in  five 
minutes,  and  Rebekah  will  then 
feed  him.  Noise  won't  injure  him 
after  that.  But  do  some  quiet 
work  now,  John.  It  will  be  most 
unkind  if  you  don't.  Consequen- 
ces of  disturbing  the  pig  unseason- 
ably may  be  very  serious." 

If  I  shut  my  eyes  now  while 
sitting  at  my  desk,  I  can  look 
back  over  the  third  of  a  century 
and  see  old  Goggle-eye  in  his  Sun- 
day suit  going  to  meeting,  with  a 
broad-brimmed  beaver  on  his  head, 
and  his  "rib"  (as  he  called  Re- 
bekah) on  his  arm.  The  last  in- 
cident that  I  remember  about  the 
old  fellow  is  characteristic,  but  not 
exactly  to  his  credit.  He  must 
have  been  philosophising  over  the 
days  of  Caius  Marcius,  as  the 
reader  will  probably  judge.  One 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  vet- 
erans, a  person  of  high  rank,  was 
a  candidate  for  Parliament,  and 
came  to  solicit  the  Philosopher's 
vote.  The  learned  elector  received 
him  in  quite  a  condescending  way, 
and,  postponing  for  the  present  all 
reply  as  to  support^  began  to  ply 
him  with  questions  about  his  po- 
litical opinions    and    acts,   all   of 


which  were  unnecessary,  and  many 
of  them  little  short  of  insulting. 
The  old  soldier  stood  this  pretty 
well  (he  was  not  renowned  for 
patience),  but  still  he  had  not 
secured  the  coveted  vote.  Sud- 
denly the  oblique  eye  fixed  him, 
while  its  proprietor  demanded — 

"  You've  been  in  the  wars,  eh  ? " 

"  Certainly.     What  about  it  1 " 

"  Seen  sieges  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Been  a  captive  to  the  enemy?" 

"  Never." 

"  Been  wounded  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately  I  have." 

"  Can  you  show  me  a  scar  ?  1 
should  like  to  see  a  wound  that 
had  been  really  taken  on  the 
battle-field." 

"Well,  there"  (turning  up  his 
cuff),  "that  was  a  sabre-cut  re- 
ceived at  Waterloo." 

"  Ah !  that  is  interesting.  Got 
any  more  ? " 

"  Plenty  more,  but  none  that  I 
can  show  you.  They  are  all  in 
places  not  easy  to  uncover." 

"Well,  you  might  step  inside 
and  take  off  some  of  your  clothes." 

The  old  warrior  had  for  some 
time  been  restraining  himself  with 
great  difficulty ;  he  now  exploded. 

"  G — d  damn  you  and  your  in- 
fernal impertinence  !  Go  to  hell ! " 
With  which  testimony  against 
Goggle-eye  (equivalent,  as  I  should 
think,  to  idiaking  the  dust  from 
his  feet),  the  gallant  candidate  de- 
parted. 

Before  parting  company  with  the 
pattens  I  will  mention  an  old  story. 
It  has  been  related  in '  Maga '  before, 
but  many  yeare  ago,  and  perhaps 
it  will  bear  repetition,  being  short. 
When  the  painter  Opie  was  at  the 
height  of  his  renown,  his  old 
mother,  a  very  homely  person, 
travelled  from  the  far  west  to 
London  by  the  waggon  to  see  his 
glory.  After  a  long  journey,  she 
was  set  down  in  the  quadrangle 
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of  one  of  the  old  East-end  inns, 
where,  turning  to  a  horse-boy  or 
porter,  she  said,  "Now,  young 
man,  take  up  my  pattens,  and 
show  me  the  way  to  Jan  Opie's." 
As  the  town  was  ringing  with 
Opie's  name,  the  direction  sufficed. 

Telling  of  the  old  lady's  convey- 
ance, I  am  spirited  back  to  those 
ponderous  vehicles  which,  before 
the  railway  era,  oppressed  our 
turnpike  roads  and  performed 
most  of  our  transport.  I  can 
recollect  the  bulky  waggon,  with 
its  broad  wheels,  its  tall  circular 
roof  with  dreadnought  cover,  and 
its  team  of  four  or  six  heavy  horses. 
Some  wag  named  it  the  Colossus 
of  RoadSy  and  so  it  was — an  awful 
structure.  The  waggon  which  I 
used  to  see  can  have  differed  but 
little,  if  at  all,  from  that  celebrated 
by  Smollett,  which  was  the  scene 
of  Oaptain  Weasel's  boasts  and 
threats,  or  that  which  carried  Mrs 
Opie.  We  had,  in  my  time,  the 
advantage,  which  Smollett's  con- 
temporaries had  not,  of  macadam- 
ised roads — and  these,  no  doubt, 
added  to  the  speed  of  the  waggon ; 
but  the  vehicle  itself,  as  I  knew  it, 
was  sufficiently  primitive.  Rus- 
sell was  the  great — or,  at  any  rate, 
a  great  —  chief  of  the  waggons 
which  plied  between  London  and 
the  provinces.  He  generally  had 
some  passengers  who  endured  the 
tedium  of  so  travelling  rather  than 
the  expense  of  the  coach  fare ;  and 
on  occasions  of  conveying  specie, 
two  guards  would  ts^e  post  in 
the  vehicle,  men  to  all  appearance 
quite  guiltless  of  horrentia  Martis 
arma,  but  understood,  for  all  that, 
to  be  within  arm's-reach  of  loaded 
blunderbusses,  deadly  pistols,  gash- 
ing sabres — in  short,  an  armoury 
of  weapons. 

I  have  a  not  very  clear  remem- 
brance of  being,  in  early  years, 
taken  to  the  window  or  the  door 
to  see  Russell's  waggon  go  by ;  but 


my  oldest  distinct  impression  of 
the  great  ark  upon  wheels  vas 
created  (like  many  of  our  vivid 
impressions,  I  am  afraid),  not  bj 
the  great  and  useful  means  k 
transport^  but  by  an  infirmity  d 
human  nature — a  wandering  from 
the  straight  path  by  the  waggoner. 
The  man's  erratic  course,  contrast- 
ed as  it  was  by  the  solid,  straight, 
imperturbable  roll  of  the  waggon, 
was  indeed  remarkable.  He  was 
a  huge  fellow,  some  six  feet  high, 
with  a  whip  over  his  shoulder, 
which  raised  remembrance  of  that 
weaver's  beam  to  which  Goliath's 
spear-shaft  was  compared — a  splen- 
did animal,  and  no  doubt  a  mighty 
man  of  valour ;  but  he  was  drank 
Russell's  local  agent,  who  had,  1 
presume,  had  some  advice  of  the  on- 
propitious  circumstances  inwhidi 
the  waggon  was  traversing  his  pro- 
vince,  coming  along  the  road  with 
rapid  strides,  headed  the  gyrating 
conductor,  and  began  then  and 
there  to  call  him  to  account  for 
being  so  incapable.  The  man  onlj 
smiled,  and  gave  some  thidiy 
delivered  utterances  of  a  jovial 
complexion,  while  his  gait  became 
more  uncontrolled  and  staggering. 
The  agent  demanded  a  serious  an- 
swer, and  of  course  got  in  reply  an 
amalgam  of  words  from  which  no 
separate  distinct  sound  could  he 
extricated,  any  more  than  a  whole 
guava  can  be  recovered  from  a 
pot  of  jelly.  Still  the  man  was 
smiling,  and  wholly  benevolent; 
yet  the  agent  only  waxed  more 
and  more  furious,  and  in  the  end 
declared  he  would  knock  the  other 
down  if  he  did  not  immediately 
drop  his  nonsense  and  speak  ration- 
ally. This  threat  he  at  length  ca^ 
ried  into  act :  though  he  was  not 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  wag- 
goner, generous  liquor  had  placed 
them  on  a  temporary  equality,  and 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  smiting  the 
huge  fellow  to  the  ground.    He 
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went  down  with  an  elastic  roll 
rather  than  a  heavy  thud,  turned 
over,  and,  with  drunken  delibera- 
tion, scrambled  to  his  feet  again, 
still  apparently  regarding  the  situ- 
ation as  a  pleasant  one.  The  sun- 
shine within  him  gave  a  roseate 
hue  to  external  things,  and  made 
him  smile  amid  circumstances  which 
a  less  supported  being  would  have 
considered  to  be  disagreeable. 

I  was  too  small  to  understand 
the  ill-advised  conduct  of  the  agent 
in  wrangling  with  a  man  who  was 
so  evidently  "  overtook,"  as  old  Mr 
Weller  termed  the  case;  I  had 
never  before  witnessed  a  real  en- 
counter of  men;  but  I  imagine 
that  I  had  been  taken  to  a  circus, 
and  screamed  over  that  convulsing 
tug  of  war  in  which  mountebank 
meets  mountebank.  Therefore, 
when  I  saw  the  big  man  smitten 
and  rolling  on  the  ground,  I  had 
a  vague  idea  that  the  scene  was 
being  acted  for  my  amusement, 
and  I  gave  unreserved  expression 
to  approbation  and  delight.  A 
near  relation,  who  stood  by,  checked 
my  enraptured  utterances,  but  only 
for  a  moment.  The  waggoner,  to 
prove  how  entirely  capable  and 
smart  he  was,  cracked  his  great 
whip  and  attempted  to  step  briskly 
to  his  place  beside  his  team,  but 
the  effort  exhausted  his  power  of 
locomotion.  He  came  down  once 
more,  and  rolled  again  in  the  dirt. 
No  admonition  could  restrain  me 
now,  and  I  was  borne  from  the 
scene  in  a  state  of  high  gratifica- 
tion. As  I  was  much  given  to 
reproductions  of  interesting  scenes, 
I  fancy  that  I  must  have  been 
rather  tiresome  about  this  period, 
especially  to  a  younger  brother, 
who  had,  bon  gre  mal  gre,  to  ac- 
cept the  part  of  the  waggoner,  and 
to  be  knocked  down  whenever  my 
spirit  was  histrionically  moved.  I 
understood  afterwards  that  the  big 
waggoner  was    replaced    for    the 


journey  by  a  temporary  charge 
d'affaires;  and  that,  though  he  was 
not  in  general  a  bad  or  an  un- 
trustworthy fellow,  he  lost  his  em- 
ployment through  this  escapade, 
the  agent's  want  of  judgment  in 
entering  into  a  contest  with  him 
having  probably  rendered  his  par- 
don impossible. 

My  mind  is  led  on  beyond  these 
very  early  days  to  an  occasion 
when  the  waggon  furnished  mate- 
rial for  a  trag^y  which^  brought  a 
gloom  over  our  whole  neighbour- 
hood. This  time  the  waggoner  was 
a  steady,  stout,  decent  young  man, 
who  had  gained  the  affections  of  a 
respectable,  good  girl.  They  had 
been  asked  twice  in  the  banns,  and 
the  wedding-day  was  fixed.  Then 
came  the  stroke  of  fate.  Some 
accident  to  a  wheel  or  axle  oc- 
curred on  the  road,  and  the  poor 
waggoner,  endeavouring  to  mini- 
mise the  damage  to  his  employers, 
was  crushed  under  a  heavy  weight, 
and  lay  long  unassisted.  At  length 
he  was  found  with  both  his  thighs 
broken,  and  otherwise  sadly  in- 
jured. After  being  taken  home 
he  recovered  consciousness,  but 
could  not  rally  from  the  shock 
which  he  had  sustained.  He  was 
faithfully  nursed  by  his  affianced 
bride,  who  bent  over  him  as  he 
breathed  his  last.  The  day  which 
had  been  fixed  for  their  marriage 
was  the  day  of  his  funeral.  The 
poor  girl,  dressed  in  widow's  weeds, 
followed  him  to  the  grave;  and 
her  sorrows  for  long  engrossed  the 
sympathies  of  the  whole  place.  I 
saw  the  funeral,  which  was  very 
largely  attended ;  and  remember 
well  the  general  depression,  and 
the  awe-struck  feeling  which  even 
boys'  elasticity  could  not  for  a 
time  overcome. 

I  have  one  more  memory  to  note 
while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  wag- 
gons. It  was,  on  a  time,  my  for^ 
tune  to  possess  a  dog  which,  not 
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being  exactly  of  sang  pur^  and  not 
of  very  comely  form  or  of  graceful 
motions,  my  friends  and  gossips 
were  accustomed  to  speak  of  in 
depreciatory  terms.  Those  were 
days  in  which  Lord  Byron's  verses 
were  on  everybody's  lips;  so  I 
used  frequently  to  be  asked  whether 
my  delectable  Argus  had  bitten  me 
by  the  breeches.  I  was  also  sub- 
jected to  interrogatories  as  to  the 
particular  sporting  line  in  which 
my  four-legged  favourite  was  sup- 
posed to  excel,  his  fighting  quali- 
ties, the  general  accomplishments 
which  he  had  mastered,  and  as  to 
my  intention  to  exhibit  him  at  the 
first  competitive  show.  If  my  poor 
dog  was  not  absolutely  a  genius,  he 
had  qualities  which  to  me  were 
patent  enough.  I  felt  sure  that 
he  was  worthy  of  my  regard,  and 
I  only  hoped  that  an  opportunity 
would  be  a£forded  him  of  evincing 
some  of  his  merits.  But  I  had  to 
suffer  for  him  long  in  silence ;  and 
at  last,  before  he  had  made  a 
move  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  reputation  of  any  kind,  it 
became  necessary  that  he  and  I 
should  part.  I  was,  no  matter 
why,  obliged  to  proceed  on  short 
notice  to  the  oUier  side  of  the 
world.  It  was  uncertain  when, 
or  if  ever,  I  should  return.  It 
would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
take  a  dog  with  me ;  yet  who  at 
home  would  adopt  my  much- 
ridiculed,  hardly-judged  Blucher? 
In  vain  did  I  endeavour  to  enlist 
the  goodwill  of  any  of  my  ac- 
quaintances on  his  behalf.  Not 
one  of  them  seemed  willing  to 
open  his  kennel  to  him.  I  began 
negotiations  for  putting  the  dog 
to  board  with  different  people  in 
the  country,  but  hesitated  to  close 
any  of  them,  not  feeling  confidence 
that  the  contracting  parties  would 
do  justice  by  him.  As  time  wore 
on,  a  sort  of  despair  came  over 
me,  and  the  horrible  idea  presented 


itself  that  perhaps  the  kindest 
thing  I  could  do  for  the  poor 
animal  would  be  to  have  him 
painlessly  destroyed  and  pot  be- 
yond the  chance  of  ill-treatment 
At  this  conjuncture  I  received  a 
visit  from  a  waggoner — not  one  of 
the  august  conductors  of  Russell's 
Colossus,  but  a  much  less  preten- 
tious individual — 

othi  r6aos  7c  Scot  TcA-OfA^cos  A&u, 
hXKk  iroXd  fi^lcty, 

— indeed  a  district  carrier  plying 
between  a  seaport  and  the  interior. 
This  man,  of  whose  history  and 
connections  I  had  some  knowledge, 
announced  that  he  had  been  Ion? 
seeking  for  a  useful  dog  to  keep 
him  company  on  his  lonesome 
journeys,  and  to  have  an  eye  to  the 
goods.  He  had  heard  from  some 
relations  that  I  was  about  to  part 
with  my  dog,  and  that  the  said 
dog  might  be  just  what  he  was 
in  quest  of.  If  I  did  not  disap- 
prove of  the  project,  would  I  let 
him  see  the  beast.  They  weiv 
speedily  introduced ;  and  the  man 
said  it  was  all  right,  and  he  would 
take  charge  of  Blucher,  if  I  liked, 
before  starting  on  the  next  journey, 
adding,  "He  shall  sleep  in  the 
waggon,  in  a  snug  berth ;  he  shall 
live  as  I  live ;  and  111  take  eveiy 
care  of  'n."  It  was  not  exact!? 
the  arrangement  that  I  would  have 
chosen ;  but  having  such  small 
choice,  I  was  glad  that  the  offer 
was  no  worse,  and  finally  clenched 
the  bargain.  When  it  was  done, 
I  got  some  relief  to  my  mind  ;  and 
I  wanted  it  much,  for  there  was 
plenty  for  me  to  attend  to. 

Nine  or  ten  months  after  this 
I  had  got  nearly  half  round  the 
world,  and  had  put  my  foot  to 
ground  in  the  mountains  of  Ja- 
maica, made  acquaintance  with 
star*apples  and  land-crabs,  and  had 
my  temper  tried  by  negroes  and 
brown  people.      There,    one    day. 
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after  some  hot  outdoor  work,  I 
got  into  a  grass  -  hammock,  and 
proceeded  to  master  the  contents 
of  one  or  two  English  newspapers, 
six  weeks  old  or  thereabouts, 
which  had  been  sent  for  my  per- 
usal. Among  them  was  a  local 
paper,  full  of  the  gossip  of  the 
district  in  which  I  had  resided 
before  leaving  home ;  and  this  I, 
among  the  tropical  hills,  studied 
with  much  interest.  All  at  once 
my  eye  was  caught  by  a  heading : 
Sharp  Encounter  with  Foot- 
pads— Gallant  Behaviour  op  a 
Doo ;  and  underneath  I  read  as 
follows : — 

"Last  Wednesday  night,  as  Wil- 
son's cart  was  crossing  the  moor 
about  five  miles  from  Plymouth,  it 
was  stopped  by  three  stout  fellows  in 
masks,  who  desired  the  waggoner  to 
come  down  from  the  cart-front,  where 
he  was  sitting.  The  man,  on  first 
sight  of  the  assailants,  with  presence 
of  mind  grasped  the  wrench  which 
he  kept  for  his  wheels  and  awning, 
and  bade  the  fellows  not  to  molest 
him  on  the  turnpike  road.  Hereupon 
two  of  the  robbers  sprang  upon  the 
shaft  while  the  third  stood  at  the 
horses'  heads,  and  the  two  attacked 
the  man,  endeavouring  to  drag  him 
down.  He  was  defending  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  when  suddenly  a 
dog,  which  had  been  within  the  cart, 
sprang  to  the  front,  and  seizing  one 
villain  by  the  throat,  bore  him  quite 
back  from  the  shaft  to  the  ground, 
falling  with  him,  and  never  loosing 
his  hold.  Hereupon  the  waggoner, 
a  tolerably  stout  fellow,  getting  a 
blow  at  the  second  assailant  with 
his  wrench,  fairly  smashed  the  rascal's 


nose,  and  sent  him  wild  with  pain. 
He  now  advanced  upon  the  man  who 
held  the  horses,  determined  to  give 
him  also  a  taste  of  the  iron ;  but  he 
proved  a  difficult  customer,  not  easy 
to  master.  They  struggled  some  time, 
the  footpad  calhng  lustily  at  intervals 
upon  number  two  to  come  and  settle 

tne waggoner ;  but  nimiber  two, 

it  would  seem,  was  completely  hors  de 
combat  with  his  wounded  face.  They 
were  therefore  man  to  man,  but  the 
waggoner  was  getting  the  worst  of 
the  contest.  All  this  time  the  dog^s 
teeth  had  never  let  go  of  the  first 
robber's  throat ;  but  now  the  animal, 
probably  judging  that  he  had  for  a 
time  provided  against  active  hostilities 
from  this  quarter,  let  the  first  man 
o,  and  rushed  to  the  assistance  of 


master,  who  was  wellnigh  over- 
powered. In  a  moment  he  had  sprung 
on  the  third  ruffian's  shoulder,  ana 
torn  his  left  cheek  from  the  bones. 
The  waggoner,  using  his  opportunity, 
now  stunned  the  third  man,  after 
which  the  cart,  with  the  victorious 
dog  and  man,  drove  on  to  the  next 
viflage,  a  party  from  which  soon 
secured  the  man  with  the  broken  nose 
and  the  fellow  whose  throat  was 
mauled.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  other  fellow,  whose  cheek  was 
terribly  lacerated,  will  be  taken  too. 
It  seems  that  there  was  much  valu- 
able property  in  the  cart.  The  affray 
has  attracted  widespread  attention. 
People  from  far  and  near  are  coming 

to  S to  see  the  man  and  dog.   For 

the  latter  (who  answers  to  the  name 
of  Blucher)  it  is  said  that  the  cartman 
has  been  offered  £20  ;  but  he  declares 
that  he  will  never  part  with  him." 

So,  so,  dear  old  Blucher !  You 
corrected  the  opinion  of  that  ill- 
judging  neighbourhood,  I  think ! 


ROHAN   JACK. 


Koman  Jack  was  a  character 
who  rather  suddenly  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  a  country  town  where 
a  good  deal  of  my  boyhood  was 
spent.  He  was  first  seen  on  a  mar- 
ket-day, and  he  attracted  general 
attention.  Slung  to  his  neck  and 
hanging  down  his  breast  was  a  cir- 


cular barometer,  at  his  back  was  a 
store  of  spectacles.  Gunter's  scales 
embellished  the  sides  of  his  coat ; 
over  one  shoulder  hung  a  profusion 
of  garters,  laces,  bundles  of  lead- 
pencils,  sealing-wax,  and  glaziers' 
diamonds ;  over  the  other,  luggage- 
straps,  riding-belts,  tooth  and  nali 
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brushes,  dog  -  collars,  measuring- 
tapes,  and  leather  gaiters.  Jack 
was  heavily  weighted,  but  not  op- 
pressed with  his  burden ;  you  could 
see  his  head  and  his  feet,  but  very 
little  else  of  his  person.  He  dis- 
tributed handbills,  in  which  were 
detailed  the  numerous  commodities 
in  which  he  dealt,  and  by  which 
the  public  were  informed  that  any 
scheduled  article  which  did  not 
happen  to  be  at  the  moment  on  his 
person  could  be  procured  at  short 
notice.  He  did  not  cry  his  wares 
— indeed  at  that  time  his  know- 
ledge of  English  hardly  sufficed  for 
that  method  of  advertisement. 

Much  excitement  and  tolera- 
bly extensive  dealing  followed  on 
Jack's  first  appearance  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  when  business  was  over, 
and  little  parties  congregated  round 
the  fires  of  public-houses,  he  was 
the  subject  of  remark.  The  bump- 
kins were  familiar  with  pedlars, 
but  Jack  was  to  them  a  new  spe- 
cies of  that  genus. 

"  Who  is  er  ?  A  forriner,  I 
knows ;  but  where  do  er  come 
from  1 "  was  the  substance  of  a  re- 
mark which  proceeded  from  many 
mouths,  and  in  most  instances 
found  no  response.  One  group, 
however,  luckier  than  its  fellows, 
included  a  member  who  was  able 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

"  I've  seed  en  afore.  Till  I  come 
back  lately  I  was  biding  up  the 
country,  as  you  knows.  'Twas 
there  I  seed  en  and  heerd  about 
en.  He  just  is  a  forriner — you're 
right  there,  neighbour ;  and  what's 
more,  he's  a  High-talian.  More 
than  that,  I  can  tell  his  name, 
which  is  a  odd  one,  only  it  don't 
mean  the  same  as  in  our  tongue. 
He's  called  John  Mangybelli  (what 
d'ye  think  of  that  by  way  of  a  hap- 
pellation  ?),  and  he's  took  twelve  or 
fourteen  markets  hereabout,  which 
he  means  to  attend  in  turn.  He 
don't  live  nowhere  in  particular, 
but  is  a  soart  of  a  vagrant ;  only 


they    say    he's   quite   honest  and 
'spectable." 

This  information  was  very  much 
improved  upon  after  a  short  time 
when  the  pedlar  became  an  insti- 
tution, and  it  was  made  known  to 
those  who  cared  for  the  knowledge 
that  his  name  was  written  Gio- 
vanni Mongibello.  After  a  few 
tentative  rounds,  he  made  his  prin- 
cipal depot  in  the  town  ^rhere  I 
resided ;  and  though  he  remained 
peripatetic,  he  gave  us  more  thaa 
our  share  of  his  company — the 
reason  of  which  could  be  under- 
stood by  any  who  studied  his 
natural  history,  as  thus :  He 
hired  a  little  store-room  from  a 
wheelwright  who  had  a  chamber 
to  spare,  and  after  a  while  he  took 
to  sojourning  on  his  visits  at  th^ 
wheelwright's  house.  Now  the 
wheelwright  had  a  marriageable' 
daughter. 

Miss  Harris  (so  was  the  damsil 
called)  was  a  bouncing  girl,  whole- 
some and  comely  if  a  little  coarse. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  she 
was  well-behaved;  her  peculiaritr 
was  that  she  was  somewhat  quick 
in  temper,  and  when  the  fire  kin- 
dled she  spake  with  her  tongue. 
Whether  she  set  snares  for  the 
Roman,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I 
rather  think  not ;  for  she  was  an 
industrious  baggage,  taking  a  bur^ 
share  of  the  house-work  off  ht-r 
mother's  shoulders,  and  not  at  all 
given  to  manslaughter  in  a  gener&l 
way,  nor  greedy  of  admiration. 
She  did,  however,  obtain  the 
pedlar's  good  opinion,  and,  pos- 
sibly by  mere  indifierenoe,  turned 
his  fancy  into  a  flame.  Thus  it 
was  that  he  spent  all  the  time  he 
could  command  in  our  confines,  and 
thus  it  was  that  our  people  began 
to  have  something  more  than  a 
commercial  acquaintance  with  him. 

The  man  had  the  facility,  w^hich 
we  observe  so  frequently  in  for- 
eigners, of  adapting  himself  to  the 
society  among  which  he  found  him- 
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self;  he  had  seen  enough  of  men 
and  cities  to  have  a  good  deal  to 
tell  to  our  untravelled  wights  ;  he 
did  not  dislike  a  glass  of  brandy, 
and  he  had  learned  to  smack  his 
lips  over  a  draught  of  ale  (being 
nevertheless  a  strictly  temperate 
man) :  so  that  he  was  generally 
pretty  well  esteemed.  He  ob- 
tained, indeed,  credit  for  superior 
wisdom ;  but  this,  I  think,  may 
have  been  because  he,  Joeing  neces- 
sarily outside  of  all  local  prejudices 
and  superstitions,  could  take  dis- 
passionate views  of  things,  which 
no  doubt  were  the  wise  views,  and 
because  his  foreign  accent  gave 
quaintness  and  piquancy  to  his 
expressions. 

Now  it  was  Giovanni's  policy, 
his  lot  having  been  cast  in  a 
strange  land,  where  he  must  be 
ignorant  to  a  serious  extent  of 
language  and  customs,  to  deal  in 
a  liberal  spirit,  especially  as  to 
trifles,  suffering  advantages  to  be 
taken  of  him  rather  than  get  the 
character  of  over-shrewdness.  And 
our  people  were  high  -  minded 
enough  in  general  to  appreciate 
this,  and  to  say  that  the  Italian 
was  a  liberal,  honest  fellow.  But 
of  course  there  would  be  here  and 
there  a  sneaking  knave  who  would 
try  to  make  unfair  profit  out  of 
this  urbanity.  I  should  have 
mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  the 
pedlar's  store  being  adjacent  to 
his  lodging  in  the  wheelwright's 
house,  he  frequently  asked  infor- 
mation of  the  family  concerning 
affairs,  and  sometimes  left  them 
to  settle  matters  for  him  during 
his  absences.  And  Miss  Harris, 
having  a  better  head  than  her 
mother,  was  generally  the  agent. 
Now,  whatever  may  have  been 
Giovanni's  real  sentiments  with 
regard  to  dealing,  he  certainly  had 
not  the  faults  with  which  they 
were  familiar  in  our  town.  There 
are  tricks,  it  is  said,  in  all  trades ; 
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but  the  pedlar  had  not  the  tricks 
of  the  wheelwright,  and  Miss  Har- 
ris, coming  by  acting  for  him  to 
understand  this,  conceived  a  very 
high  opinion  of  his  integrity. 

Things  being  so,  it  fell  upon  a 
day  that  some  worthless  fellow, 
with  a  measure  or  two  of  liquor 
inside  him,  came  to  the  store  to 
see  if  he  couldn't  get  the  better  of 
the  pedlar  in  a  small  matter  that 
was  between  them.  It  was  a  gross 
attempt ;  but  the  dealer  gave  soft 
answers,  and  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  yielded  the  point  when 
he  saw  that  the  savage  was  im- 
practicable— only  for  this.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  swaggerer  had 
had  what  he  would  have  called  his 
half -pint;  he  was  consequently 
very  loud,  and  not  disposed  to 
lower  his  tone  when  a  fair  pros- 
pect appeared  of  his  gaining  what 
he  had  come  for.  Miss  Harris 
heard  high  words,  recognised  the 
voice  of  the  intruder,  and  forth- 
with came  upon  the  scene.  The  fel- 
low then  turned  to  her  and  made 
an  attempt  to  explain  his  pretend- 
ed grievance,  while  she,  to  do  her 
justice,  listened  patiently.  But 
when  he  passed  from  bare  state- 
ments, and  began  to  gird  at  their 
lodger  as  fraudulent  and  grasping, 
which  she  sincerely  believed  him 
not  to  be,  then  the  young  lady 
laid  her  knuckles  on  her  hips  and 
delivered  her  stuffed  bosom  of 
some  perilous  observations  which 
speedily  took  the  starch  out  of 
the  half -pint,  and  reduced  the 
assailant,  I  will  not  say  to  weak- 
ness as  another  man,  but  to  a 
much  more  abject  condition  than 
many  another  man  could  descend 
to,  exposing  and  demolishing  his 
dirty  attempt  at  over  -  reaching. 
Furthermore,  she,  being  wholly 
conversant  with  the  scandal  of  the 
place,  deskeletonised  the  wretch's 
closet  with  unsparing  dexterity, 
and  marched  the  anatomies  past 
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him  not  to  the  Dorian  mood.  No 
crime  or  folly  done  by  three  gen- 
erations of  a  very  fallible  house 
but  was  made  to  cower  in  the 
daylight,  and  harrow  up  the  soul 
of  the  living  representative,  who, 
having  no  more  spirit  in  him  after 
the  ordeal,  beat  an  ignominious 
retreat  from  the  store,  and  found 
a  job  for  two  months  at  a  place 
ten  miles  from  home. 

A  less  than  Italian  susceptibility 
might  have  seen  ground  for  hope 
in  this  championship.  It  was  evi- 
dence that  if  his  beloved' was  not 
attached  to  him  already,  she  was 
ready  to  become  attached.  The 
lover,  therefore,  ventured  a  little 
on  the  hint,  and  found  that  his  bold- 
ness was  not  resented.  My  readers 
may  be  inclined  to  ask  why  all 
this  beating  about  1  Why  not 
ascertain  his  fate  at  once)  Well, 
the  reason  I  believe  to  have  been, 
that  he  had  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
value  which  we  English  set  on 
settled  homes  and  domestic  com- 
forts. As  yet  he  had  no  home  to 
offer,  and  could  not  arrange  to 
have  one,  although  he  hoped  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  it 
might  be  managed.  So,  while  he 
could  not  deny  himself  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  little  courting,  nothing 
was  said  about  matrimony.  And 
then  there  was  the  difference  of 
religion ! 

The  story  of  the  baffled  cheat 
got  wind,  so  did  one  or  two  other 
stories.  The  gossips,  never  slow 
at  "  putting  two  and  two  together," 
had  an  arrangement  invented  in  a 
twinkling,  and  frequently  went  into 
tea-board  committee  on  the  a£fair. 

"  A  fine  thing,"  Mrs  Jones  would 
observe,  "to  wed  a  body  like  that ! " 

**  Well,"  Mrs  Green  would  reply, 
"he's  a  steady  enough  body,  and 
speak'th  fair  to  women,  as  if  they 
was  something  better  than  cattle. 
I  wish  my  Jan,  though  he's  a 
Englishman,  drat  en,  was  half  so 
steady  or  half  so  sober." 
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Gently     there,     neighbour ! 
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would  Mrs  Jones  resume ; 
knows  all  the  faults  of  your 
but  don't  know  the  faults  of  str&n 
gers.  I  reckon  they've  enough  d 
'em,  and  perhaps  more  aggra^t- 
tinger  than  ours.  This  poor  crv^ 
ture  can  neither  box  nor  wrastlr, 
and  he  seem'th  to  have  mortal  litt  - 
money  though  he  work'th  hard.* 

"  That's  where  I  think  he  mi:ri' 
prove  better  than  we  suspect.  He  = 
carefuL  Indeed  he'th  many  good 
qualities." 

"But,  my  dear,"  Mrs  Jone& 
driven  to  her  citadel,  ^vonld  urrr. 
"  'tis  no  use  argifying  about  siDall-r 
matters  which  may  be  here  or  there. 
There's  a  bar-yer  that  there*s  nr 
getting  over.  The  man's  a  Roman.' 

"  Ay,  that  indeed  ! "  Mrs  Grt-i 
would  be  forced  to  a^pree ;  "I? 
afeard  he  is  a  Roman.  1  don: 
know  what  we  shall  do  about  tha:. 
though  I've  heerd  such  things  csll 
be  done.  She'll  have  to  say  th^ 
Lord's  Prayer  backwards,  and  bun: 
the  Bible  in  goose-fat  to  make  z 
blaze.  Then  the  Popell  acoef: 
her  for  a  subjec*." 

"And  I've  heerd  that*s  a' 
nonsensa" 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  th- 
stumbling-block  here  dwelt  upri 
was  Giovanni's  being  a 
Catholic,  not  his  bein^ 
Romanus,  ;Not  three  people  oi 
our  community  knew  whether  be 
was  the  latter  or  not ;  and  it  w^ 
not  his  native  State  but  his  religiozi 
which  they  thought  of  when  thej 
called  him  Roman  Jack.  Giovanxi 
they  couldn't  manage  at  all ;  bet 
they  were  told  that  it  was  the  same 
as  John  ;  and  then  he  was  a  cheap- 
Jack.  So  Roman  Jack  was  easily 
arrived  at.  As  for  Jack's  sur- 
name, it  was,  as  they  pronounced  it 
unpleasant;  and  it  was  only  used  in 
scornful  or  denunciatory  rhetoric 

The  period  during  which  gossip 
of  the  kind  above  quoted  was  com- 
mon— that  is  to  say,  during  which 
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Roman  Jack's  courtship  hung  fire 
— was  shortened  in  a  way  not  com- 
mon in  real  life,  but  often  to  be 
met  with  in  romances.  I  must 
step  aside  for  a  few  sentences  to 
explain  what  it  was. 

There  had  been  a  villanous  libel 
published  in  our  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  not  inserted  in 
a  newspaper,  but  printed  on  broad- 
sheets, and  stuck  on  walls  or 
thrown  through  windows  or  into 
areas.  The  person  libelled  was  a 
woman.  The  whole  neighbourhood 
was  indignant,  and  her  relatives 
and  friends  furious.  But  not  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  vile  author 
could  for  many  days  be  found. 
The  printer's  name  and  address 
had  been  cut  off  from  the  bottom 
of  each  sheet ;  there  seemed  to  be 
no  likelihood  of  the  libeller  being 
unmasked,  unless  out  of  the  few 
people  who  must  necessarily  have 
aided  in  the  printing  some  one 
should  betray  his  employer.  It 
was  thought  that  the  thing  had 
been  printed  in  some  distant  town 
where  the  workmen  knew  nothing 
of  the  family  that  had  been  out- 
raged, and  never  thought  about 
the  character  of  what  they  were 
giving  to  the  world.  The  perpe- 
trator himself  was  imagined  to 
have  exposed  and  dispersed  his 
foul  work  without  much  assistance 
from  any  one. 

A  very  large  reward,  as  things 
went  in  our  quiet  district,  was 
offered  for  discovery  of  the  author 
or  printer — I  think  it  was  as  much 
as  £200.  All  the  cleverest  in- 
habitants failed  to  penetrate  the 
secret;  but  Koman  Jack,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  apparently  very  little 
of  our  ways  of  doing  things,  solved 
the  mystery  and  got  the  reward. 
He  was,  as  we  know,  always  on 
the  tramp ;  and  one  day  returning 
to  us  from  a  round  of  markets,  he 
produced  a  sheet  from  which  the 
printer's  name  had  not  been  sepa- 


rated. His  account  of  his  find 
was  very  simple;  he  had  acci- 
dentally, in  a  distant  town,  seen 
the  unmutilated  broadsheet  badly 
stretched  against  a  hoarding,  and 
had  taken  it  down.  Though  his 
story  was  not  disbelieved,  it  was 
rather  astonishing.  The  towns 
in  Jack's  beat  had  most  of  them 
only  one  printer,  none  of  them 
more  than  two.  The  master-print- 
ers probably  did  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  with  their  own  hands, 
and  in  such  a  case  as  this  would 
have  shared  the  knowledge  with 
only  very  confidential  assistants. 
The  person  (supposed  to  be  the 
author)  who  stretched  the  copies 
on  the  walls  was  too  deeply  im- 
plicated to  have  done  his  work 
carelessly,  or  to  let  the  printer's 
name  appear.  My  opinion,  not 
formed  at  the  time,  is  that  the 
Roman,  as  he  visited  town  after 
town,  contrived,  under  cover  of 
offering  his  wares,  to  communicate 
with  some  one  nearly  concerned  in 
the  printing,  to  whom  he  offered 
a  share  of  the  reward  if  an  un- 
mutilated copy  could  be  supplied 
to  him,  and  whom  he  guaranteed 
against  a  quarrel  with  his  em- 
ployer by  undertaking  to  do  all 
the  work  of  detection  himself,  and 
to  invent  a  story  which  should 
show  no  one  else  to  have  been 
concerned.  Before  I  have  done 
with  my  Roman  friend,  I  may 
bring  some  readers  to  think  as  I 
do  about  this. 

However,  the  excitement,  when 
Jack  came  back  with  his  damning 
document,  was  about  the  discovery 
of  the  printer,  not  about  how  it 
had  been  made.  The  printer  at 
once  gave  up  the  author,  who  got 
soundly  punished,  and  the  gossips 
enjoyed  their  favourite  pabulum 
even  to  satiety. 

Roman  Jack  was  thought  to 
have  fairly  earned  the  reward, 
and  he  got  it.  Whereupon  he 
boldly  paid  his  addresses  to  Miss 
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Harris,  won  her  consent,  encoun- 
tered no  opposition  from  the  wheel- 
wright and  his  family,  and  found 
that  even  the  matter  about  the 
Ohurch  could  be  arranged.  The 
gossiping  ladies  looked  at  things 
now  in  a  very  new  light.  A 
Roman  might  be  objectionable  in 
himself;  but  a  Roman  who  had 
been  the  undoubted  recipient  of 
£200  had  cured  a  large  volume 
of  objections.  I  need  hardly  add 
that,  by  reason  of  the  dastardly 
character  of  the  crime  which  Jack 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
to  light,  no  sort  of  odium  attached 
to  him  as  an  informer. 

Jack  now  acquired  a  local  habi- 
tation and  Miss  Harris  acquired 
his  name.  She  was,  however,  vul- 
garly spoken  of  and  to  as  Mrs 
Jack  or  Mrs  Roman;  only  on  most 
solemn  occasions  was  she  styled 
Madam  with  Jack's  patronymic, 
locally  rendered,  at  the  back  of 
it.  Signora,  her  proper  appella- 
tion if  she  was  to  be  translated, 
was  miles  beyond  our  attainment. 
Her  husband  continued  to  go  his 
rounds  after  marriage  as  before; 
she  minded  the  shop  during  his 
absences,  and  there  was  every  sign 
that  the  concern  flourished.  Gio- 
vanni and  his  helpmate  appeared 
entirely  well  pleased  with  each 
other.  She  went  to  meetings,  and 
Jack  when  at  home  on  Sundays 
smoked  pipes  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 
We  had  no  such  thing  as  a  res- 
ident priest  to  help  him ;  but  he 
would  fall  in  with  one  in  his 
wanderings,  get  whitewashed  once 
a-year  or  so,  and  then  begin  a 
new  score.  This  peaceful  existence 
may  sometimes  have  been  a  little 
checkered — 

"  For  even  in  the  tranquillest  climes 
Light  breezes  will  ruffle  the  blossoms 
sometimes.  ** 

But  so  far  as  the  public  could  see, 
life  was  exceptionally  smooth  for 
them.     Jack  was  sober,  led  a  de- 


cent life,  and,  as  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  show,  understood  th^ 
expediency  of  keeping  a  guard  on 
his  temper.  Mrs  J.,  though  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  in  r^ard  to 
speech,  did  not  (as  the  manner  of 
some  eloquent  women  is)  squand*rr 
her  strength  in  domestic  eruptions, 
but  reserved  it  for  business  alter- 
cations and  defence  against  com- 
mon enemies.  Towards  Jack  sh^ 
showed  all  the  forbearance  whic. 
was  his  due;  while  to  hear  h^r. 
away  from  the  hearth,  n^  Sri- 
^vov  or  In  Pisonemj  was  an  int«:l- 
lectual  luxury. 

There  did,  however,  once  com^ 
a  cloud  over  the  little   domicile, 
which  was  in  many  of  its  features 
so  unlike  the  cloud  which  on  sim- 
ilar occasions  may  overshadow  i 
purely  English  group,  that  I  will 
try  to  describe  it.     The  oceasioi 
was  an  election  of  a  member  for 
Parliament ;  and  Jack,  now  at  azr 
chor  and  nationalised,  had  a  vot-f 
to  give,  and  intended  to  give  it. 
He  knew  nothing  and   cared  iv:t 
a  farthing  about  either  candidate 
personally;  but  he  took  what  tr 
him  seemed  a  reasonable  view  if 
the  political  situation,  and  decid 
ed  to  give  his  voice  acoordini^.v 
Howbeit,  in  so  deciding,  he  reckoc- 
ed  much— very  much— without  his 
host.     It  was  the  will  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  wheelwright,   his  rek- 
tives,  and  admirers,  to  be  devoted 
adherents   of    the  yellow.      Why 
they  chose  that  side,  I  believe  thej 
knew  no  more  than  the   £mperor 
of  China  did.     Yellow  enjoyed  th? 
distinction  of  being  their  choice: 
they  intended  to  bawl  and  bniwi 
for  yellow,  and  to  get  drunk  in 
yellow     publics,     and     that     was 
enough.     Roman  Jack  was  a  sen- 
sible fellow  enough    in    his   own 
place ;  they  were  willing  and  glad 
to  listen  to  him  on  subjects  which 
he   understood.      But   was   he^   a 
wretched    foreigner,    to    have    an 
opinion  of  his  own  on  this  most 
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English  of  English  questions,  and 
to  enter  into  judgment  concerning 
it  with  intelligences  like  theirs? 
A  thing  not  to  be  borne.  The 
heart  of  the  wheelwright  was 
moved,  and  the  heart  of  his  people, 
as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  shaken 
by  the  wind.  They  would  stand 
no  contradiction  here.  Nobody 
who  presumed  to  vote  blue  could 
or  should  have  part  or  lot  with 
them.  They  wanted  no  argument. 
This  was  their  decree  —  "Vote 
yellow  or  we  disown  you."  Jack 
would  probably  have  treated  the 
importunities  of  the  wheelwright 
and  of  his  house  with  the  greatest 
coolness,  and  followed  his  own 
judgment,  but  for  one  factor  in 
the  business  which  was  not  so  easy 
to  manage.  I  am  sorry  to  record 
that  Mrs  Jack,  swayed  in  this 
matter  by  old  habits,  by  ingrained 
prejudice,  or  I  know  not  what 
perversity,  fell  away  from  her 
husband,  and  took  rather  violent 
part  with  her  father's  house,  de- 
claring, by  no  means  in  dumb 
show,  for  yellow,  and  ceasing  not 
day  or  night  to  reiterate  her  indig- 
nation and  advice. 

The  Boman  felt  this  treason 
pretty  keenly.  It  was  the  only 
item  in  the  business  that  he  cared 
for.  He,  however,  concealed  what 
he  felt,  and  took  things  with  his 
usual  placidity,  though  he  was 
cruelly  set  upon.  As  the  election 
day  approached,  the  trouble  inten- 
sified; and  by  the  time  the  poll 
was  open,  things  had  been  made 
very  hot.  He  was  about  to  vote. 
Before  he  did  so  his  wife  contrived 
to  get  him  into  her  father's  house 
for  a  last  remonstrance.  The  wheel- 
wright was  there  in  a  somewhat 
subdued  condition.  He  had  been 
drunk  for  six  days,  and  incapable 
of  active  exertion  for  three;  and 
his  personal  action  at  this  period 
amounted  to  not  much  more  than 
fixing  his  eyes,  which  were  par- 
ticularly   bloodshot    and   without 


lustre,  and  smiting  his  fist  on  the 
table,  each  time  that  he  did  so 
reiterating  in  husky  tones  a  phrase, 
which  seemed  to  be  as  much  as  he 
could  manage,  "  Any  fellar  what 
goes  and  votes  agin  yeller  oft  to 
be "  He  in  no  instance  fin- 
ished it,  but  let  the  sound  die 
away  in  his  throat.  The  house, 
however,  was  full  of  his  connec- 
tions and  gossips,  all  more  or  less 
approaching  the  condition  in  which 
alone  a  free  Briton  can  exercise 
his  inestimable  privileges.  They 
tormented  the  pedlar  unsparingly, 
without,  however,  moving  him. 
Even  poor  delicate  Mrs  Harris, 
usually  placid  and  shrinking,  look- 
ed at  her  son-in-law  with  tearful 
eyes,  and  asked  him  how  he  could 
ever  think  of  doing  so  dreadful  a 
thing  as  voting  blue  ?  She  couldn't 
have  believed  it. 

These  things  were  only  prefaces. 
The  great  interest  of  the  scene 
arose  when  Mrs  Jack,  perceiving 
all  ordinary  persuasion  to  be  use- 
less, proceeded  to  give  to  her 
spouse  a  bit  of  her  mind,  which 
she  did  with  the  power  peculiar  to 
her,  winding  up  with  these  words— 

"  Now  mind,  John,  you  can  vote 
blue  if  you  like;  but  if  you  do, 
from  that  hour  I  disown  you.  I 
neither  eat  with  you,  drink  with 
you,  nor  sleep  with  you.  So  it 
shall  be  done  by  everybody  in 
father's  house.  You  shall  be  a 
outcast.     Now  make  your  choice." 

"  I  make  my  choice  at  once,"  her 
husband  replied.  '^  I  intended  for 
to  have  vote  for  the  blue,  because 
I  tink  him  better  for  me,  better 
for  you,  and  better  for  all  of  us 
dan  the  oder.  I  care  not  enough 
for  the  election  to  have  the  world 
talking  about  me  and  my  vife.  I 
shall  vote  for  yellow.  When  dat 
is  done  I  shall  again  speak.  I 
go."     And  he  moved  off. 

"  That's  right ! "  cried  the  party 
in  chorus;  "f oiler  en,  somebody, 
and  see  that  he  doeth  as  he  saith." 
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"Somebody"  followed.  Those 
were  not  the  days  of  the  ballot- 
box.  Jack  went  to  the  polling- 
place,  where  he  was  immediately 
claimed  by  the  blues.  But  he 
shook  them  off  with  a  melancholy 
look,  saying,  "No,  I  cannot,  I 
cannot,"  and  gave  his  voice  for 
yellow  amid  their  derision  and 
reproaches.  He  was  glad  to  get 
away  from  the  crowd,  and  went 
straight  back  to  the  wheelwright's, 
where  he  was  received  by  those 
assembled  as  by  persons  who,  hav- 
ing persisted  in  a  good  cause,  had 
at  last  prevailed.  But  he  came  in 
very  coolly  and  said,  */  Now,  I  give 
the  vote  as  you  say.  It  is  done. 
I  veesh  to  speak  alone  vis  my  vife 
and  her  relations,  eef  you  allow 
me."  This  was  not  refused,  as 
Jack  had  now  been  "conformable"; 
and  they  were  soon  reduced  to  a 
strictly  family  party. 

"Veil,"  said  he,  "I  have  done 
as  you  veesh.  I  vould  not  have  my 
private  affairs  made  amusement 
for  the  idle  peoples.  So  I  yield." 
Then  turning  to  his  wife,  "Now 
this  I  tell  you,  sposa  mia, — I  vill 
not  eat  wis  you,  nor  drink  wis  you, 
nor  sleep  wis  you,  nor  have  nosing 
to  do  wis  you  as  your  osband,  till 
you  go  down  on  your  knees  before 
your  relations  and  ask  my  forgive- 
ness for  the  shame  you  have  make 
me  to  bear."  Having  so  spoken, 
he  retired  to  his  shop,  got  out  his 
pack,  and  in  five  minutes  was  off 
on  one  of  his  circuits. 

Mrs  J.  thought  very  little  of 
what  he  had  threatened.  She  had 
carried  her  point  about  the  vote, 
and  had  no  doubt  that  Jack  would 
return  in  better  humour,  having 
pretty  well  forgotten  the  little  dis- 
turbance. But  this  was  a  mis- 
take. When  Jack  came  back  in 
ten  days  or  so,  all  the  excitement 
of  the  election  was  over.  The 
wheelwright  was  sober,  and  had 
returned  to  his  regular  work ; 
everything   looked   quiet  and   re- 


spectable. But  Jack  did  not  cois- 
home.  He  took  up  his  quarters  &t 
an  inn  where  he  had  lodged  wb- 1 
he  first  visited  us.  Of  coune  h- 
had  to  call  at  the  shop  to  replenish 
his  travelling  stock  and  see  hov 
business  had  been  going;  but  1:^ 
treated  his  wife  quite  as  a  sales- 
woman, would  have  nothing  to  sar 
to  her  except  about  the  iwares  anu 
the  money,  and  was  off  again  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

Of  course  Mrs  J.  made  many  di. 
effort  to  get  within  his  guard,  ani 
was  surprised  that  she  could  no: 
do  so.     It  was  only  "when  he  had 
departed  again  that  she  began  w 
realise  the  state  of   things.     Sht- 
was  not  one  to  take  a  desponding 
view   of  anything;    but    she  haJ 
been  treated  to  the  last  as  a  shop- 
woman  —  nothing     better  —  and 
John  had  left  without  one  word 
of  adieu  or  saying  when  he  would 
be  at  home  again.     From  astonish- 
ment and  anger,  which  were  her 
first  sensations,  a  consciousness  of 
desolation  stole  over  her.     She  had 
been  sustained  more  than  she  knev 
of  by  Giovanni's  quiet  guidance. 
She    herself    was    considered    bv 
others,  and  perhaps  considered  her- 
self, the  "  real  managing  man,''  be- 
cause the  bustling  and  smartnes 
were  all  hers ;  she  knew  novr  how 
her  energy  had  been  economised 
and  made  effective  by  Jack's  able 
direction,  always  gently   and  un- 
pretendingly given.     Her  parents 
and  kinsfolk,  who  tried  to  sustain 
her,  "because  she'd  certainly  a  den 
the  right  thing  'bout  th'  election,*" 
proved  but  very  poor  counsel,  and 
brought  out   in  striking  contrast 
the  difference  between  them  and 
her  own  goodman.    Little  by  little 
it  became  apparent  that  she    had 
procured   the  vote   at  a   ruinous 
price ;  it  occurred  to  her  that  her 
behaviour  —  though    she  did    not 
consider  it  so  at  the  time  —  had 
been  exceedingly  rude  and  impro- 
per.     Her    "  sperrit  "   gave    -way 
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from  day  to  day;  and  one  dull 
evening,  after  Jack  had  not  been 
heard  of  for  a  fortnight,  seated  by 
her  mother's  side  on  the  settle,  she 
lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept — a 
practice  to  which  she  was  by  no 
means  addicted.  From  this  time 
she  "  went  softly " ;  and  though 
she  did  not  ask  for  pity,  two  or 
three  gossips  began  to  call  her  "poor 
thing."  She  knew  that  there  was  a 
process  by  which  the  breach  might 
be  healed,  but  she  asked,  "  Was 
she,  a  Englishwoman,  to  abase 
herself  in  sich  a  way  to  a  mean- 
sperrited  furriner  1   Of  course  not." 

When  Jack  came  again  he  went 
once  more  to  his  inn.  He  was 
there  waited  upon  by  a  member  of 
the  house  of  Harris  who  enjoyed 
some  reputation  as  a  bruiser.  This 
person's  mission  was  to  exhort  the 
pedlar,  as  an  alternative  to  being 
knocked  into  next  week,  to  go 
home  to  his  wife  and  behave  pro- 
per. It  was  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner that  might  well  be  termed 
highly  offensive.  The  Roman,  who 
seemed  to  have  prepared  himself 
for  something  of  the  kind,  took 
care  to  have  his  landlord  for  wit- 
ness of  the  interview,  and  subse- 
quently took  the  bruiser  before 
a  magistrate,  who,  having  vainly 
required  the  pugilist  to  find  secu- 
rity for  his  orderly  behaviour, 
locked  him  up.  This  threw  a 
damp  over  bullying  expedients, 
but  did  not  exhaust  the  resources 
of  civilisation  as  recognised  among 
us.  An  individual  who  was  thought 
to  have  a  persuasive  tongue,  and 
who  sometimes  did  duty  as  a  local 
preacher,  went  to  remonstrate,  and 
to  represent  to  Roman  Jack  the 
scandal  of  "  going  on  "  as  he  was 
doing — of,  in  effect,  deserting  his 
wife. 

"  I  desert  not  her,"  Jack  re- 
plied ;  "  she  have  a  'ouse  over  her 
'ead,  and  she  feel  not  cold  nor 
famine." 

"Perhaps  so.     But  your  treat- 


ment of  her  is   cruel    and  onnat- 
ural." 

"  Yell,  if  so  it  is,  she  also  to  me 
vas  cruel  and  against  nature,  for 
she  has  treatened  to  do  to  me 
exactly  the  same ;  in  trut,  she  'ave 
invented  the  idea," 

"  That  was  only  her  talk ;  she 
never  would  have  done  it." 

"  Veil,  it  is  my  talk  too ;  and  I 
shall  do  it,  till  she  make  the  sub- 
mission— ecco  !  " 

And  that  was  all  they  could 
make  out  of  him.  It  was  getting 
to  be  a  nasty  aggravating  case; 
and  one  could  hardly  see  how  it 
was  to  end.  He  came  to  overhaul 
the  shop  and  the  books  as  before ; 
but  all  his  wife's  devices  failed  to 
take  him  off  his  guard,  or  to  make 
him  abate  one  iota  of  the  frozen 
demarcation.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished and  was  about  to  depart,  she 
went  up  to  him  and  said  humbly — 

"John,  ain't  you  never  coming 
to  your  home  1 " 

"  Dipendcy  I  mean  dat  is  doubt," 
answered  Jack,  coolly. 

"  Do  you  never  mean  to  be  kind 
and  loving,  and  to  treat  me  like 
your  wife,  again?" 

"  Dipende  ancora.  It  is  again 
doubt;  it  rest  vis  you." 

"  What !  you  mean  that  nonsense 
about  asking  your  forgiveness  1  1 
don't  mind  doing  that ;  I  think  I 
was  wrong." 

"  No,  it  is  not  nonsense ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  done  in  secret." 

"  You  want  me  to  humble  my- 
self before  father  and  mother,  and 
all  of  them  which  thought  I  did 
right  1 " 

"Dat  is  just  de  ting.  They 
tink  you  do  right." 

"Oh,  but  surely  I  can't  do 
that ! " 

"  Va  bene;"  and  Jack  went 
through  the  doorway.  The  Sig- 
nora  was,  however,  after  him  most 
promptly.  Their  house  was  close 
to  the  wheelwright's.  She  did  not 
speak  again ;  but  she  took  him  by 
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the  arm  and  drew  him  into  the 
paternal  premises,  and  into  the 
apartment  where  Mr  and  Mrs 
Harris,  and  two  or  three  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Harris,  were 
present  at  a  meal.  She  wisely  did 
not  waste  a  moment  in  prologue 
or  explanation,  but  took  the  leap 
while  her  heart  was  warm.  Ai3 
soon  as  her  lord  was  fairly  in  the 
room,  she  went  down  on  the  hard 
floor — a  not  unfamiliar  feat,  as 
she  had  scrubbed  it  times  out  of 
mind — and,  in  becoming  enough 
terms,  besought  him  to  forgive 
her.  Jack  raised  her  up  and 
kissed  her  with  a  very  good  grace. 
Then  he  did  not  give  time  for  any 
remark  from  the  company  (which 
might  have  led  to  further  alterca- 
tion), but  said — 

"Now  den,  I  not  go  away  to- 
night ;  I  sleep  at  home.  Some 
one  shall  fetch  my  bag.  Send  to 
the  cook's  shop ;  ve  veel  have  the 
pie  of  meat  and  the  ponch-grog. 
Ve  veel  be,  as  you  say,  joUee." 

The  treat  gave  geneztd  satisfac- 
tion, and  prevented  all  remark  on 
what  led  to  it.  So  that  breeze 
blew  over. 

After  these  things  the  joint  life 
of  Roman  Jack  and  his  wife  was 
without  tempest,  as  far  as  I  know, 
and  decidedly  prosperous.  I  wish 
I  could  say  that  the  prosperity 
was  all  the  reward  of  honest  effort ; 
but  I  cannot.  I  have  come  now 
to  a  period  of  darkness  and  foul 
weather.  Hitherto  my  narrative 
has  been  given,  as  far  as  I  could 
so  give  it,  in  a  cheerful  key ;  but 
now,  I  fear,  we  must  sink  to  a 
minor.  There  was  a  daring  rob- 
bery committed  not  far  from  where 
I  lived ;  and  I  grieve  to  say  that, 
after  several  weeks,  some  of  the 
spoil  was  found  in  Roman  Jack's 
possession.  He  was,  and  I  fear 
he  for  long  had  been,  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods.      Great  excitement 


arose  when  it  was  known  Uiat  he 
was  in  custody,  and  many  of  as  for 
a  long  while  refused  to  believe  him 
guilty.     There  was  no  averting  a 
committal,  but  the  magistrates  sig- 
nified that  they  would  take  bail, 
and    the    bail   was    heavy  —  two 
securities  in  J&50  each,   and   the 
Roman  himself  in  I  don't  know 
what.     The  amounts  were  beyond 
what  Jack's  connections  and  friends 
could  manage,  and  the  public  w^ere 
disconcerted   when    they   learned 
that  a  certain  shopkeeper,  and  an 
associate  of  his  much  under  his 
influence,  had   agreed  to   be   the 
securities.     For  the  shopkeeper,  as 
was  well  known,  would  not  have 
risked  a  sixpence  to  save  his  father 
and   mother  from   hanging.     The 
inference  was  that  Jack  had  paid 
them    the  amount    of    the    bail- 
money,  with,  no  doubt,  daueeurs 
for  their  trouble  in  the  matter, 
and  that  he  intended  to  bolt.     He 
did  abscond.     It  was  to  the  char- 
acter which  Jack  bore  as  a  middle- 
aged  man  that  I  referred  when  I 
professed  my  belief  that  he  used 
more  art  in  discovering  the  printer 
of  the  libel  than  was  at  the  time 
suspected. 

It  was  a  miserable  wind-up. 
Jack  was  missing.  Mrs  Jack  sold 
away  their  little  stock  as  she 
could.  She  had  not  known  of 
Jack's  doings ;  but  she  must  have 
suspected  for  some  time  that  all 
was  not  straightforward.  After 
being  sadly  depressed  for  a  long 
time  she  disappeared  suddenly, 
and  was  understood  to  have  se- 
cretly rejoined  the  Roman  some- 
where abroad.  I  daresay  the 
wheelwright  knew  where,  but  he 
did  not  proclaim.  They  had  no 
child,  fortunately. 

Alas,  Roman  Jack  !  You  prob- 
ably came  to  us  an  honest  man  ; 
nay,  I  feel  sure  you  did.  But  you 
got  into  bad  hands. 
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THE    POPULAR    PASTIME — CRICKET. 


"  Give  me  the  making  of  the  bal- 
lads of  a  people,  and  I  care  not 
who  makes  their  laws/'  said  a  stu- 
dent of  history  and  of  human 
nature  as  long  ago  as  Shakespeare's 
time;  another,  but  a  similar  say- 
ing, might  be  adopted  as  better 
applicable  to  our  present  state  of 
society — "  Give  me  the  fashioning 
of  the  games  of  the  people,  I  will 
give  the  law-making  to  the  people 
themselves."  The  intrinsic  love  of 
right  and  justice,  the  self-denial 
and  hardihood,  the  subordination 
of  one's  self  to  one's  cause,  the  in- 
ability to  realise  defeat,  the  pleas- 
ure in  an  uphill  fight,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  modem  Englishman, 
are  all  characteristics  of  a  game 
which,  uncertain  as  its  origin  may 
be,  and  confined  as  it  was  for  many 
years  to  a  small  fraction  of  the 
population,  is  now  among  the  edu- 
cated youth  of  the  three  kingdoms 
the  pastime  most  interwoven  with 
their  daily  habits.  As  the  wise 
and  witty  writer,  who  has  redeemed 
the  phrase  "  clerical  humourist " 
from  the  besmirched  flavour  it  had 
contracted  by  unworthy  pretenders 
to  the  title,  has  aptly  said — 

"  With  a  bat  for  a  sceptre,  and  a 
billycock  for  a  crown,  and  with  a  ball 
in  his  left  hand  like  Britannia,  King 
Cricket  sits  enthroned  on  an  enormous 
roller,  and  is  beloved  through  the 
land.  When  his  royal  mandate  is 
issued,  and  when,  with  the  majestic 
brevity  of  an  emperor,  he  bids  men 
*  Play  ! '  every  CTade  of  society,  from 
prince  to  plougnman,  begins  to  divest 
itself  of  upi^er  clothing,  and  all  de- 
nominations begin  to  bowl.  By  noble- 
men, gentlemen,  tradesmen,  workmen ; 
by  clubs  aristocratic  and  rustic,  mili- 
tary and  civil,  collegiate  and  scholas- 
tic, local  and  locomotive,  one-armed 
and  one-legged  ;  by  clubs  with  extra- 
ordinary titles,  and  clubs  with  extra- 
ordinary vestments,  rivalling  the  coat 


of  many  colours,  but  not  provoking  a 
spark  of  envy,  because  the  brethren 
know  that  the  old  flannel  uniform  is 
cooler,  cleaner,  more  neat  and  work- 
man-like ;  by  cricketers  wherever  you 
go;  on  village  greens  with  a  dozen 
spectators  smoking  their  clays  under 
an  ancient  rick-cloth,  and  in  the  great 
city  where  the  upper  ten  thousand  go 
to  cheer  their  Eton  and  Harrow  boys 
— Semper,  uhique^  ah  omnibut  is  King 
Cricket  obeyea  and  loved." 

And  since  these  words  were  writ- 
ten we  have  learned  how  exten- 
sive is  the  area  of  his  kingdom. 
True,  that  twenty  years  ago  the 
English  tenure  of  Corfu  had  left 
its  mark  in  the  heading  Xpt^^  in 
the  vernacular  newspapers ;  but  we 
little  knew  then  that  the  young 
giants  of  the  antipodes  were  pre- 
paring to  send  team  after  team  to 
school  their  English  progenitors  in 
the  noble  game,  until  the  pi(;ture 
of  the  old  man  beaten  by  the  boy 
whom  he  had  instructed  came  to 
be  reversed,  and  audacious  Young 
England  taught  Old  England  how 
to  beat  him. 

Yes ;  cricket  now  stands  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cultivated 
and  law  -  upholding  folk  of  this 
country  in  as  near  a  relation  to 
godliness  and  morality  as  in  those 
antique  days  when  the  parson  of 
Alresford,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  Sunday  in  May,  instead  of 
ascending  the  pulpit  as  usual  af- 
ter the  prayer  of  St  Chrysostom, 
doffed  his  surplice,  and  having 
sallied  out  at  the  head  of  his 
congregation  to  where  the  wickets 
stood  ready  pitched,  then  and  there 
in  his  cassock  solemnly  bowled  the 
first  ball  as  a  signal  that  the  sea- 
son had  fairly  begun.  There  is 
hardly  a  town  or  a  parish  in  south 
Britain  which  has  not  its  cricket- 
ground  and  its  club  or  clubs.     In 
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Scotland  there  are  so  many  more 
outlets  for  manly  activity,  that  our 
game  can  but  be  classed  as  an 
exotic ;  while  the  lymphatic  atmo- 
sphere to  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
referred  so  many  of  the  evils  of 
that  distressful  country,  militates 
against  the  propagation  of  cricket 
in  Ireland.  And  in  the  Principal- 
ity) A  pastime  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  connect  either  with  Druidic 
or  Methodistical  tradition,  has  few 
charms  for  the  natives,  especially 
as  no  money  is  to  be  made  by  it. 
The  counties  of  the  south-east  are 
the  original  home  of  the  game,  and 
the  course  of  cricket  empire  has 
taken  its  way  not  only  westward 
but  northward,  while  still  claiming 
for  its  own  the  favoured  kingdoms 
of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Wessex. 

The  increase  in  the  popularity 
and  reputation  of  the  game  of 
cricket  is  quite  a  matter  of  the 
present  century.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  it  not  only  was  practised  over 
a  very  small  portion  of  England, 
but  stood  in  the  scale  of  sports 
between  the  amusements  of  school- 
boys and  the  wager-winning  de- 
vices of  idle  gamesters.  For  a 
respectable  man  of  mature  age  to 
be  seen  playing,  or  even  taking  an 
interest  in  cricket,  was  discredit- 
able in  the  days  of  Swift  and  Pope. 
What  would  Ohief-Justice  Pratt 
have  thought  of  one  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's judges  breaking  his  leg  at 
cricket,  as  Justice  Grantham  did 
the  other  day  1  In  1719,  at  Guild- 
hall, the  Chief-Justice  was  called 
upon  to  decide  a  plea  between  the 
men  of  Kent  and  the  men  of  Lon- 
don for  £60,  played  for  at  cricket ; 


and,  says  'Mist's  Journal/  "after 
a  long  hearing,  and  near  JL200  ex- 
pended in  the  cause,  my  lord,  not 
understanding  the  game,  ordered 
them  to  play  it  over  again."  In 
1743  the  pages  of  the '  Gentleman's 
Magazine'  contained  a  serious  di- 
atribe against  cricket  advertise- 
ments, which  are  accused  not  only 
of  drawing  together  great  crowds 
of  people,  "  who  ought  all  of  them 
to  be  somewhere  else — ^noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  clergymen  have  no 
right  to  invite  thousands  of  people 
to  be  spectators  of  their  agility,  at 
the  expense  of  their  duty  and  hon- 
esty," but  also  of  being  a  great 
encouragment  to  gaming ;  "  the  ad- 
vertisements most  impudently  re- 
citing that  great  sums  are  hdd/'^ 
Something  of  the  same  feeling 
manifests  itself  in  a  rather  smart 
parody  on  Chevy  Ohase,  recording 
the  defeat  of  the  Kentish  eleven 
by  Surrey,  written  by  a  Rev.  J. 
Duncombe  in  1773,  whose  last 
verse  runs  as  follows : — 

"God  save  the  king,  and  bless  the  land 
With  plenty  and  increase. 

And  grant,  henceforth,  that  idle  games 
In  harvest-time  may  cease." 

The  captains  of  the  respective 
sides  on  this  occasion  were  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  and  Lord  Tanker- 
ville,  to  whom,  under  the  title  of 
the  two  idlest  lords  in  his  Majesty's 
three  kingdoms,  was  addressed,  in 
1778,  a  satirical  poem  of  some  four 
hundred  lines,  the  scope  of  which 
will  be  discovered  from  the  dedi- 
cation : — 

"  My  Lords,  the  following  trifle  was 
intended  for  your  perusal  last  year, 


1  Cricket  advertisement  in  1705.— **  This  is  to  give  notice  that  a  Match  at 
Cricket  is  to  be  plaid  between  1 1  Gentlemen  of  the  west  part  of  the  county  of 
Kent  against  as  many  of  Chatham,  for  1 1  guineas  a  man,  at  Mauldon  in  Kent,  on 
the  7th  of  August  next.*' 

Ditto  in  1707. — "There  will  be  two  great  Matches  at  Cricket  plaid  between 
London  and  Croydon;  the  first  at  Croydon  on  Thursday,  July  1 ;  and  the  other  to 
be  plaid  in  Lamb's  Conduit  fields,  near  Holbom,  on  the  Thursday  following,  being 
the  8th  of  July." 
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but  not  being  one  of  the  genus  irri- 
tahile  vatum,  but  on  the  contrary,  a 
bard  of  meekness  and  Christian  for- 
bearance, I  deferred  the  publication 
from  the  fond  hope  that  as  you  grew 
older  you  might  grow  wiser.  Dis- 
appointed in  my  wishes,  and  despair- 
ing of  a  reformation  (for  I  am  informed 
that  you  have  got  a  fresh  cargo  of  bats 
and  balls,  and  that  Lumpy,  Small, 
Horseflesh,  with  several  other  equally 
respectable  personages,  are  ordered  to 
prepare  their  shins  for  another  cam- 
paign), I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting 
to  your  Lordships  this  testimonial  of 
my  regard.  May  it  produce  an  amend- 
ment. Tis  said  that  Nero  fiddled 
when  Eome  was  burning.  The  con- 
duct of  your  Lordships  seems  nearly 
similar.  For  God*s  sake,  fling  away 
your  bats,  kick  your  mob-companions 
out  of  your  house,  and  though  you  can 
do  your  bleeding  country  no  service, 
cease  to  accumulate  insult  on  mis- 
fortune by  making  it  ridiculous." 

These  final  sentences  allude  to 
the  American  war,  then  verging  on 
its  unsuccessful  close ;  but  should 
a  modem  satirist  seek  to  lampoon 
the  noble  president  of  the  Maryle- 
bone  Club,  or  the  Kentish  senator 
who  represents  cricket  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  could  not,  with  a 
shadow  of  justice,  charge  Lords 
Lyttelton  and  Harris  with  ex- 
pending less  zeal  and  labour  in 
the  service  of  the  country  than 
they  have  given  to  their  favourite 
game,  ^otcs  avans  changer  tout 
cela.  Nor  is  there  probably  a 
less  change  in  the  "respectable" 
personages  on  whom  the  binint 
of  the  cricket  contests  falls.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  of  pads  and 
gloves ;  when  the  hands  of  an  old 
cricketer  could  be  described  by  Mr 
Jesse  as  worthy  to  be  preserved  in 
a  glass  case  in  the  pavilion  at 
Lord's,  like  Galileo's  at  Florence, 
as  trophies  of  his  sufferings  and 
glory, — "  Broken,  distorted,  muti- 
lated, half-nailless,  they  resemble 
the  hoof  of  a  rhinoceros  sdmost  as 
much  as  a  human  hand,'' — it  is  not 


surprising  that  roughness  of  ad- 
dress rather  than  refinement  of 
manner  was  characteristic  of  the 
personage  who  made  his  living  by 
cricket,  and  that  he  should  occa- 
sionally turn  his  battered  digits  to 
more  violent  ends.  A  newspaper 
of  1752  records,  for  instance,  that 
"  Slack,  the  Norwich  butcher,  beat 
Faulkner,  the  cricket-player  (who 
before  beat  Smallwood  and  others), 
at  Broughton's  Amphitheatre, 
after  a  very  severe  contest  of 
twenty-seven  minutes."  One  great 
cause  of  these  terrible  injuries  to 
the  hands  was  the  rule  which 
existed  when  the  wicket  played 
at  consisted  of  two  stumps  and 
one  bail, — that  to  run  a  player  out 
the  ball  must  be  returned  into  a 
hole  in  the  ground  between  the 
stumps  before  the  batsman  could 
place  his  bat  in  the  same  hole,  a 
race  which  must  have  made  the 
contact  of  hard  wood  and  bruised 
fingers  a  matter  of  constant  occur- 
rence. The  increase  of  the  stumps 
to  three  abrogated  this  barbarous 
usage;  and  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  swift  round-arm  bowling, 
by  making  defensive  armour  a 
matter  of  necessity,  obviated  many 
accidents.  Not  that  the  fast  un- 
derhanders  which  were  bowled 
before  this  innovation  could  be 
treated  with  indiflference.  This  is 
how  the  great  David  Harris  is 
depicted  by  a  cricket  chronicler : 
"His  attitude  when  preparing  to 
deliver  the  ball  was  masculine, 
erect,  and  appalling.  Firsts  he 
stood  like  a  soldier  at  drill — 
upright.  Then,  with  a  graceful 
and  elegant  curve,  he  raised  the 
fatal  ball  to  his  forehead,  and 
drawing  back  his  right  foot, 
started  off.  Woe  be  to  the  un- 
lucky wight  who  did  not  know 
how  to  stop  these  cannonades; 
his  fingers  would  be  ground  to 
dust  against  the  bat,  his  bones 
pulverised,    and    his    blood  scat- 
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tered  over  the  field !"  And  yet^ 
though  pads  and  gloves  would 
seem  almost  a  precaution  of  ordi- 
nary prudence,  there  are  men 
educated  at  Westminster  school, 
long  after  the  era  of  the  late 
Primus  of  Scotland  and  the  pre- 
sent Laird  of  Methven,  who 
remember  the  Queen's  scholars' 
eleven  arrayed  for  their  annual 
match  with  the  Town -boys,  in 
nankeen  knee-breeches  and  silk 
stockings. 

But  after  all,  the  great  dead- 
weight which  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  cricket  was  the  taint  of 
gambling,  which  clung  to  the  sport 
far  into  the  present  century.  Miss 
Mitford,  who  was,  as  became  a 
Wessex  woman,  an  enthusiast  for 
cricket,  writes  "  quite  spitefully  " 
to  Hay  don  in  1823  about  a  match 
which  ^e  had  been  to  Bramshill 
Park  to  see. 

"  There  thejr  were,  a  set  of  ugly 
old  men,  white-headed  and  b£ud- 
headed,  for  half  of  Lord's  was  engaged 
in  the  combat,  players  and  gentle- 
men, Mr  Ward  and  Lord  Frederick 
Beauclerk,  the  veterans  of  the  green, 
dressed  in  ti^ht  white  jackets  (the 
Apollo  Belvioere  could  not  bear  the 
hideous  disguise  of  a  cricketing  jacket), 
with  neckcloths  firmly  tied  round 
their  throats,  fine  japanned  shoes,  silk 
stocking,  and  gloves,  .  .  .  there  they 
stood,  silent,  solemn,  slow,  playing  for 
money,  making  a  business  of  the  thing. 
I  never  was  so  disappointed  in  my 
life;  but  everything  is  s]>oilt  when 
money  puts  its  ugly  nose  in.  To 
tliink  or  playing  cricket  for  hard 
cash!" 

Whether  the  charming  authoress 
of  *  Our  Village '  took  quite  a  fair 
view  of  the  proceedings  in  this 
match,  which  was  between  Hamp- 
shire and  England,  it  might  not 
be  safe  to  assert,  remembering  how 
much  her  pictures  are  coloured  by 
her  predispositions;  but  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  sympathise  with 
her  denunciation  of  **  making  the 


noble  game  of  cricket  an  afiair  of 
bettings  and  hedgings,  and  maybe 
of  cheatings." 

There  should  be  little  question 
as  to  the  improvement  in  the  spirit 
of   the  game,  which  was  inaugu- 
rated when  county  matches    (the 
genius  loci  taking  the  place  of  the 
fames  auri)  were  substituted   for 
the     contests     between     selected 
elevens,  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  rule.    Some  twelve  years  later 
William    Howitt  writes   to    Miss 
Mitford  a  most  animated   narra- 
tive of  a  match  between  Sussex 
and  Nottingham,  which  he  and  his 
sister  Msuy  witnessed.    He  b^ns 
by  a  lively  picture  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Sussex  men  by  the  coach 
one  fine  Sunday  morning,  <<  in  their 
white  hats,"  and,  we  may  presume, 
their  other  paraphernalia.    He  then 
graphically  sketches  the  scene  in 
the  "  Forest "  ground  on  Monday : 
the    amphitheatre    crowded    with 
an    eager,   forward  -  leaning    mass 
of  twenty  thousand  spectators — 
silent,  except  when  some  exploit 
of  the  players  produced  a  sudden 
thunder  of  applause.     His  picture 
of  the  play  and  the  result  is  equal- 
ly vivid ;  but  the  cream  of  his  let- 
ter is  in  the  conclusion : — 

"I  could  not  help  seeing  what  a 
wide  difference  twenty  years  has  pro- 
duced in  the  character  of  the  English 
population.  What  a  contrast  is  this 
play  to  bull-baiting,  dog  and  cock 
fightings !  So  orderly,  so  manly,  so 
generous  in  its  character.  It  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  athletic  games 
of  the  Greeks  that  we  have  made,  and 
the  effect  on  the  general  mass  of  the 
people  by  the  emulation  it  will  excit-e 
must  be  excellent.  There  is  some- 
thing very  beautiful  in  one  distant 
county  sending  out  its  peaceful  cham- 
pions to  contend  with  those  of  another 
in  a  sport  which  has  no  drawback  of 
cruelty  and  vulgarity  in  it,  but  has 
every  recommendation  of  skill,  taste, 
health,  and  generous  rivalry.  You, 
dear  Miss  Mitford,  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  promote  this  better  spirit^  and 
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you  could  not  have  done  more  had 
you  been  haranguing  Parliament  and 
bringing  in  bills  for  the  purpose." 

The  writer's  instinct,  Quaker 
and  Radical  as  he  might  be,  was 
thoroughly  British.  He  grasped 
the  truth  that  athletic  training 
developed  the  elements  of  his  ideal 
of  John  Bull,  though  it  made  men 
contented  with  their  lot  in  life  and 
loyal  to  their  Queen.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawsoa  is  credited  with  a  desire 
that  his  sons  should  be  good  crick- 
eters. The  wish  is  honourable  and 
wise,  but  hardly  compatible  with 
the  strong  advocacy  of  those  opin- 
ions for  which  the  author  of  the 
sentiment  is  so  notorious.  Mr  W. 
G.  Grace  is  understood  to  be  at  one 
with  Sir  Wilfrid  in  his  avoidance 
of  alcohol ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  prominent  Badical, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr  Herbert 
Gladstone,  has  ever  distinguished 
himself  in  the  cricket-field. 

On  the  contrary,  the  rise  of 
cricket  as  a  popular  pastime  is 
in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. About  1830,  the  University 
(known  for  a  long  time  as  the 
Magdalen)  Club  was  founded  at 
Oxford  by  Chfiu-les  Wordsworth — 
afterwards  Bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
— and  F.  B.  Wright,  who  became 
Bector  of  Broughton,  Manchester, 
in  whose  possession  are  the  first 
minutes  of  the  Club.  The  many 
exemplary  clergymen  who  from 
that  time  made  cricket  a  feature 
in  their  curriculum  of  parish  ele- 
vation, can  hardly  be  counted ;  but 
lists  of  the  University  and  public 
school  matches  include  names,  from 
the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  and  other 
prelates  downwards,  which  would 
do  honour  to  any  religious  society. 
Much  of  the  popularity  of  Rugby 
School,  under  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  arose  from  the 
soundness  of  its  cricket  tuition; 
and  through  the  influence  of  mas- 


ters and  tutors,  the  game  found  its 
way,  under  the  happiest  auspices, 
to  town,  village,  and  hamlet — from 
Berwick-on-Tweed  to  Penzance. 

The  taint  of  gaming  under  such 
influences  soon  became  slight,  if  it 
did  not  entirely  disappear  from 
the  cricket-field.  An  old  univer- 
sity and  public -school  man  may 
stake  his  half-sovereign  or  half- 
crown  on  his  alma  mater  with  an 
equally  enthusiastic  crony  of  by- 
gone years;  but  the  professional 
betting -man  finds  Lord's  or  the 
Oval  the  most  unproductive  field 
he  can  frequent,  and  even  in  the 
exhibition  matches  which  have 
been  in  vogue  of  late  years,  has 
been  heard  to  complain  how  little 
there  is  to  pick  up.  Certainties 
are  unknown  at  cricket,  and  ^*  good 
things"  are  as  uncertain.  There 
is  no  room  for  the  chicanery  of  the 
turf,  and  in  the  remoter  quarters 
of  the  game  alone  are  umpires  sus- 
pected of  partial  dealing.  Where 
this  occurs,  it  is  in  no  small  de- 
gree a  remnant  of  the  superstition 
that  an  umpire  was  a  sort  of  coun- 
sel for  the  defence,  on  whom  the 
victory  of  his  side  depended  in  no 
slight  degree.  It  is  not  so  many 
years  since  a  first-class  county 
paper  contained  in  its  comments 
upon  an  impending  All  England 
contest,  an  exhortation  to  the  local 
umpire  to  be  careful  how  he  placed 
his  men  in  the  field  !  It  was  only 
a  development  of  this  idea  which 
inspired  a  country  umpire  to  ex- 
claim, on  an  appeal  as  to  the  last 
ball  in  a  match,  "Not  out,  and 
our  side  has  won!''  when  in  fact 
they  had  only  escaped  a  defeat  in 
a  single  innings.  Such  a  partisan 
is  not  necessarily,  or  even  presum- 
ably, a  rogue. 

While  the  love  of  cricket  and 
its  practice  was  fostered  with  tra- 
ditional  aflection  in  its  parent 
counties,  a  strong  rivalry  was 
springing  up  among  the  vigorous 
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Norsemen     of    Kottingham     and 
York,  and  the  eager  lads  of  Lan- 
cashire.    Nottingham,  as  Howitt 
relates,  beat  Sussex  in  1835.    Soon 
after  that  date  Norfolk  became  a 
stronghold  of  cricket ;  Cambridge, 
Leicester,  and  other  midland  shires 
helped  to  swell  the  catalogue  of 
cricketers  of  mark,  and  the  south 
of  the  Thames  no  longer  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  the  game.     Yet  it 
was  some  time  before  it  crossed 
the  Tweed.     In  an  amusing  article 
on  Ancient  and  Modem  Oricket, 
published     in     the    *  Gentleman's 
Magazine'  in  1833,  Lord  Strath- 
avon,      afterwards      Marquis     of 
Huntly,  is  dismissed  with  the  ob- 
servation  that  he  ought  to  play 
in  private;  and   he   is   the   only 
Scotsman  thought  worthy  of  men- 
tion.   But  very  soon  after  this  date 
the  formation  of  the  Grange  Olub 
at  Edinburgh,   and   the  exertions 
made  by  amateurs  of  cricket  like 
Sir  Thomas  Moncreiffe  at  Perth, 
Major  Dickins  at  Kelso,  and  Col- 
onel Buchanan  of  Drumpellier,  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  brought  the 
game  into  vogue  with  a  respect- 
able and   numerous  class   of  the 
community.      It  is,  however,  far 
more  probable  that  the  great  im- 
petus to  the  acclimatisation  of  the 
game  in  Scotland  should  be  con- 
sidered as  due  to  its  introduction 
into   several  of   the  new  schools, 
which  about  this  date  sprang  up 
in  various  parts  of  North  Britain 
—  as    the    Edinburgh    Academy, 
under  Principal  Williams,  and  Glen- 
almond,  under  the  immediate  eye 
of    the    Bishop    of    St   Andrews, 
could  hardly  fail  to  emulate  Eng- 
lish public  schools  in  its  cultiva- 
tion of  their  principal  sport ;  and 
a  little  later  on  Loretto  throve,  as 
many  an  adventurous  academy  in 
England  has  done,  upon  its  repu- 
tation for  sending  out  not  only  fair 
scholars  but   well-trained  cricket 
ers.     It  should   not  be  forgotten 


that,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
noblemen  and   gentlemen  already 
referred   to,  the  Marylebone  and 
other  'well-known   English   clubs 
paid  occasional  visits  to  the  North ; 
and   one  —  the  Free   Foresters  — 
made   a   series   of  cricket    tours, 
ranging  over  several  years,  with 
a  noticeable  improvement  in  the 
ratio  of  success  obtained  by  the 
local    clubs    against    whom    they 
played.     The  late  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
did  much  in  the  same  direction, 
by  bringing  I  Zingari  over  to  play 
in  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  to  visit 
several   county   clubs ;   but    their 
colours  caused  them  to  be  hooted 
and  pelted  by  the  "  wearers  of  the 
green  "  in  the  wilder  districts :  and 
if  such  was  the  spirit  in  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  Eglinton  and  Aber- 
com,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  now 
little  cricket  intercourse  will  take 
place  with  Ireland.     It  is  not  the 
least  melancholy  part  of  the  present 
gloomy  outlook   in  that  country, 
that  the  natural   manly   love   of 
sport  is  to  a  great  extent  eradi- 
cated   by    the    agitators,    among 
whom    "all    the    reptile's   venom 
rankles   in    the  man."     Notwith- 
standing  those   who   would    fain 
create  the  same  state  of  civil  war 
in  England,  the  peaceful  combat 
is  waged  in  Britain  by  every  class 
and  in  every  shire  with  no  quar- 
rels,   except  sometimes  with  the 
decision  of  umpires — and  no  class 
or     sectarian    jealousies,     except 
when  a  silly  curate  boxes  the  ears 
of  a  scorer  in  whom  he  detects  a 
truant  treble  from  his  choir,  or  a 
stupid  cobbler  walks  off  the  ground 
because  he   has    been    given   out 
by  the  village  schoolmaster,  with 
whom  he  had  a  squabble  during 
luncheon    about    Mr    Bradlaugh. 
Wherever  the  Union  flag  is  dis- 
played in  our  colonies  and  depend- 
encies there  a  cricket  -  ground  is 
extemporised,    even   if  it   be  the 
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dusty  surface  of  the  sun-parched 
barrack  -  yard,  with   an  asphalted 
patch  for  a  wicket,  or  perchance, 
after    the    bitter    experience    of 
grass  -  seeding,  producing  nothing 
but  a   few   radishes   and   a   dan- 
delion  or    two,   five  -  and  -  twenty 
yards    of    cocoanut  -  matting   laid 
down  for  the  nonce.     One  of  the 
most  gleeful  scenes  which  can  be 
imagined  is    exhibited   when    an 
English  man-of-war  comes   to  an 
anchor  in  some  foreign  port,  and 
a  couple  of  elevens  are  landed  for 
a  game  on  the  beach  :  not  only  are 
their  comrades  interested,  but  the 
native   population  seldom   fail  to 
form  an  appreciative  ring  of  spec- 
tators, who  are  now  and  then  led 
by  their  curiosity  and  enthusiasm 
to  take  up  positions  of  consider- 
able danger,  to  the  high  diversion 
of  all  the  lookers-on,  who  are  in 
ecstacies  when  the  syndic  involun- 
tarily fields  a  hit  in  the  region  of 
the  waistcoat — or  the  mule  of  some 
market-woman,  startled  by  a  ball 
in  its  ribs,  careers  wildly  between 
the  wickets  or  among  the  crowd. 
The  cricket  monarch  is,  as  far  as 
the  British   empire  is  concerned, 
much  in  the  position  of  the  Greek 
conqueror  to  the  habitable  globe  of 
his   own  day — supreme,    with   no 
new  worlds  to  conquer. 

But  whispers  are  afloat  that 
there  are  indications  of  the  wan- 
ing popularity  of  cricket.  Why 
should  this  be — if,  indeed,  it  is  a 
facti  Looking  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  game,  it  would  certain- 
ly seem  that  it  grows  in  public 
favour  every  year.  The  Maryle- 
bone  Olub,  with  three  thousand 
members,  and  an  annual  addition 
of  about  a  hundred  to  its  numbers, 
sufiers  from  congestion,  and  has 
candidates  for  election  sufficient 
for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 
Were  it  not  for  the  latitude  ex- 
tended to  the  committee  of  select- 
ing half  the  names  to  be  elected 


from  the  ranks  of  the  young  crick- 
eters  of  the   day,   "grey-headed 
and  bald-headed ''  would  indeed  be 
the  description  of  the  members  of 
Lord's.    And  the  balance-sheet  for 
1885    shows    receipts    amounting 
to  upwards  of  £17,000,  of  which 
£2778  were  the  proceeds  of  the 
Universities'  and    the   Eton  and 
Harrow  matches.     This  year  the 
elections  for  the  new  Parliament 
took  place  in  the  same  week  as 
these  matches ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
drawback,  the  attendance  was  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  last  year ; 
and   it   is   stated,   probably   with 
accuracy,  that  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  spectators  were  present  at 
the  Trent  Bridge  ground  and  at 
Kennington  Oval  on  the  occasion 
of  the  two  matches  between  the 
premier   counties   of    Surrey   and 
Nottingham.       Every    year,    too, 
fresh  counties  put  in  their  claim 
to  have  representative   teams  in 
the  provincial  championships :  each 
school — old  or  new,  large  or  small 
— has  its  eleven ;  and  to  gain  the 
colours  is  as  high  an  object  of  am- 
bition with  a  schoolboy  as  a  prize 
or  a  scholarship.     All  this  looks 
like    a    permanent    predominance 
among   sports.      But    shrewd   ob- 
servers will  tell  you  that  to  the 
million,  football — with  its  simpler 
rules,  its  speedier  results,  its  ever- 
changing   action  —  is   less  caviare 
than  the  subtler  excitements,  the 
comparative  tameness  of  cricket; 
while  the  fashionable  crowd  will 
gather  to  see  players  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  or  lions  from 
distant  counties,  but  take  no  real 
interest  in  the  game  for  its  own 
sake. 

Writing,  not  so  much  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  scientific  stu- 
dent of  the  game  as  from  that  of 
one  appreciative  of  its  popular 
side,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  some  amount  of  truth  in 
the   assertion    that  the  improve- 
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ments  in  our  cricket  -  grounds, 
and  the  alteration  in  the  style 
of  our  bowlers,  have  made  the 
game  somewhat  more  mechanical 
and  less  amusing.  The  wickets 
are  now  as  smooth  as  a  billiard- 
table  by  comparison  with  those 
remembered  by  the  elder  genera- 
tion, where  molehills,  worm-casts, 
and  even  a  mouse-hole  or  two  were 
not  always  avoided. 

"  He  ne'er  could  pitch,  but  o*er  a  brow,** 

was  the  description  of  a  famous 
bowler  of  the  olden  day.  The 
hand,  once  held  at  the  level  of 
the  knee  when  the  ball  was  bowled 
at  the  wicket,  has  risen  to  the 
waist,  the  elbow,  the  shoulder 
(where  round-arm  bowling  made 
a  stop  for  some  time,  when  LUly- 
white  no-balled  the  great  Kentish 
bowler  Willsher),  and  now  the  ball 
is  generally  delivered  overhand  at 
the  highest  stretch  of  the  arm, 
with  the  simple  limitation  that  it 
must  not  be  thrown  or  jerked — 
a  stipulation  which  some  think 
might  be  abolished.  The  effect  of 
this  perpendicular  delivery  on  a 
true  wicket  is,  that  the  batsman 
knows  that  so  long  as  he  can 
guard  his  stumps,  runs  must  come 
occasionally — are  sure,  indeed,  to 
come  in  time;  while  the  really 
dangerous  balls  which  baffle  his 
defence  often  just  rise  high  enough 
to  pass  harmless  over  the  bails. 
Thus  the  performance  of  a  bats- 
man in  the  present  day,  however 
brilliant  in  its  culmination,  always 
involves  a  tedious  preface — be- 
cause the  minutuB  of  the  play 
must  be  tedious  to  the  compara- 
tively uninitiated  bystanders,  who 
applaud  a  "  leg-bye,"  or  a  catch 
from  a  '^bump  ball,"  as  if  the 
one  were  a  skilful  "  draw,"  or  the 
other  involved  the  dismissal  of  the 
batsman.  Mr  Hornby  and  Mr 
Thornton  give  more  pleasure  than 
Shrewsbury   and    Mr   Rocke,    be- 


cause the  event  for  which  the 
public  longs  is  sooner  arrived  at 
in  the  former  than  the  latter 
instances ;  while  the  old  stager 
regrets  to  see  loose  balls  let  alone, 
and  straight  balls  tamely  blocked, 
which  in  his  younger  days  would 
have  been  cut  for  four  mnsy  or 
driven  for  two.  It  is  a  just  meas- 
ure of  -the  French  picturesque, 
that  the  author  of  a  Parisian  arti- 
cle on  cricket  should  thus  describe 
it  :  "  The  bowler,  grasping  the 
ball  in  his  hand,  watches  for  the 
favourable  moment  when  the  at- 
tention of  the  batsman  is  dis- 
tracted, and  then  launches  it  at 
him  with  incredible  force ;  the 
batsman,  however,  is  on  the  alert, 
he  strikes  it  to  an  enonnous 
height,  and  immediately  runs." 
Yet  absurd  as  this  sounds,  it  is 
but  a  travesty  of  the  kind  of 
play  which  brings  down  galleiy 
applause,  where  the  mob  (well 
dressed  or  ill  attired,  as  the  case 
may  be)  is  wont  to  resort  in  its 
thousands. 

Nevertheless,  a  "bowlers'  match  " 
is  hardly  the  highest  form  of  the 
game ;  the  ideal  lies,  as  usual,  be- 
tween two  extremes,  and  to  give 
rational  pleasure,  all  parts  of  the 
play  ought  to  be  fairly  in  balance 
with  each  other.  It  is  a  sugges- 
tive fact  that  nearly  half  the  runs 
in  every  innings  are  credited  to 
two  batsmen  only,  so  that  the  as- 
sumed superiority  of  the  bat  over 
the  ball  is  not  so  general  as  is  sur- 
mised. Nor  does  the  other  com- 
plaint that  three  days  are  often  in- 
sufficient to  finish  a  match  abso- 
lutely imply  a  want  of  power  in 
the  bowlers,  when  we  remember 
for  how  much  actual  overwork 
steam  is  answerable;  and  ho^w 
precious  is  a  little  interval  of 
dawdle,  or  a  half-hour  subtracted 
from  the  beginmng  or  the  end  of 
the  day,  to  the  player,  stale  with  all- 
night  travelling,  and  jaded  with 
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the  perpetual  reiteration  of  the 
call  upon  physical  power  in  one 
direction  only,  devoid  of  elfiisticity, 
and  craving  above  all  things  rest— 
the  natural  consequence  of  endeav- 
ouring to  cram  into  six  working 
days  the  engagements  of  more. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  height  of  the  wicket, 
or  to  simplify  the  conditions  under 
which  the  fatal  fiat  "  leg  before  " 
is  given,  our  cricket  legislation  is 
ample  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
necessity  once  clearly  proved,  will 
no  doubt  take  action.  As  the 
wicket  has  already  had  its  dimen- 
sions altered  several  times,  and  the 
rules  of  the  game  have  received 
constant  modifications,  there  is 
nothing  revolutionary  in  such  sug- 
gestions. It  is  more  probable  and 
more  desirable  that  the  needful 
impetus  to  renewed  interest  in  the 
game  will  come  from  greater  suc- 
cess in  amateur  bowling.  Twice 
in  the  present  generation  has 
cricket  experienced  a  decided  re- 
vival :  once,  when  Mr  Kempson 
taught  gentlemen  to  make  the  ball 
their  weapon  as  well  as  the  bat ; 
and  again,  more  recently,  from  the 
"demon"  bowlers  of  Australia. 
Let  public  -  school  cricket  •  tutors 
t^e  the  hint. 

It  will  never  do  for  cricket  to 
lose  its  hold  on  the  favour  of  all 
classes.    Golf,  archery,  tennis,  foot- 


ball, and  "  all  the  single  and  the 
double  "  wheels  have  much  to  com- 
mend them  as  manly  exercises ;  but 
there  is  no  game  so  varied,  so  full 
of  surprises,  so  good  to  school  the 
temper  and  foster  self-control,  as 
cricket ;  above  all,  there  is  no  game 
so  suitable  to  every  rank  and  sta- 
tion in  society,  or  in  which  repre- 
sentatives of  every  class  can  join 
on  those  principles  of  social  equal- 
ity which  are  free  from  servility, 
insubordination,  or  jealousy.  It 
has  been  truly  described  as  a  "co- 
operative sport ; "  it  is  confined  to 
no  stratum  of  rank,  but  is  best 
practised  where  it  is  most  fused. 
The  advice  of  one  of  our  best  gen- 
tlemen cricketers  is  worth  repeat- 
ing as  a  conclusion  to  these  desul- 
tory remarks  :  "  Our  noble  game 
will  cease  to  be  the  pure  and  ge- 
nial pastime  of  our  fathers,  if 
their  sons  content  themselves  with 
looking  on,  instead  of  mixing  with 
the  practical  element.  Let  not 
cricket  descend  to  the  inferior 
grade  of  a  gladiatorial  exhibition 
— the  trained  combatant  and  the 
pampered  spectator.  Let  the  am- 
ateur go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
professional,  with  one  object  in 
view  —  the  maintenance  of  our 
game  on  its  original  principle " 
— a  sport  alike  for  the  peer  and 
the  peasant,  the  parson  and  the 
parishioner. 
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THE     FALL     OF     AN     ISLAND. 

[In  an  oak  chest  which  has  stood  time  out  of  mind  in  a  garret  of 
the  house  which  has  been  the  home  of  my  fathers  for  many  genera- 
tions, I  lately  found  a  packet  of  papers  endorsed  with  the  name  of 
my  great-uncle,  William  Douglas.     Hidden  beneath  a  heterogeneous 
mass   of    antique   silk  hangings,    damask   chair-covers  and    curtains, 
the  time-stained  parcel  had   either  escaped  the  observation  of   less 
keen-eyed  searchers,  or  had  been  thrown  aside  as  being  too  unin- 
viting in   appearance   to  justify  further  investigation.      Bat    to   me 
the  endorsement  at  once  invested  it  with  interest,  for  the   name  of 
this  great-uncle  had  from  my  earliest  years  been  associated   in  my 
mind  with  weird  tales  of  travel  and  adventure.     He  had   been  in 
his  day  a  free-lance  in  commerce  with  India,  or  an  "  Interloper/'  as 
all  those  who  competed  with  "  The  Company "  were  then  called,  and 
had  undergone  numberless  vicissitudes  both  by  land  and  sea.     Hie 
most  notable  event  in  his  history  was  his  escape  from  a  shipwrecked 
vessel  off  Polo  Mumin,  an  island  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Sumatra, 
in  the  year  1775.     The  ship,  the  "  James  Young"  of  London,  struck 
in  a  gale  of  wind  on  a  coral-reef,  and  went  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes. 
A  furious  sea,  which  swept  over  the  vessel  just  before  she  settled 
down,  carrying  all  the  remaining  hands  with  her,  washed  my  great- 
uncle  overboard  and  beyond  the  reef.     Fortunately  for  him  he  was 
a  good  swimmer,  and   thus  kept  himself  afloat  in  a  current  which 
carried  him  rapidly  to  the  shores  of  Mumin.     There  he  lived,  as  the 
following  narrative  describes,  for  twelve  years;  and  though  driven 
from  the  island  at  a  moment's  notice,  while  it  was  in  the  throes  of 
a  revolution,  he  yet  eventually  secured  from  his  mercantile  venture 
among  the  islanders  a  sufficient  fortune   to  enable  him  to  live  the 
remainder  of  his  days  at  Dover  in  comfort,  if  not  in  luxury. 

Though  aware  of  this  general  outline,  I  had  never  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  wreck,  and  his  subsequent  residence 
on  Mumin,  and  I  was  therefore  delighted  to  And  among  the  papers 
spoken  of  a  full,  and  I  have  no  doubt  true  and  accurate,  account 
of  it  all,  in  his  own  handwriting.  As  the  narrative  is  too  long  to 
appear  in  'Maga'  in  extenso,  I  will  condense  in  a  few  words  the 
geographical  particulars  given  of  the  island,  leaving  my  great-uncle  to 
speak  for  himself  as  to  his  adventures  on  it.  The  only  liberty  I  have 
taken  with  his  MS.  in  making  a  transcript  has  been  to  modernise 
the  spelling,  and  to  substitute  for  some  now  obsolete  expressions  their 
equivalents  in  use  at  the  present  time. 

Polo  Mumin,  or  '*  Happy  Island,"  as  the  name  means,  is  situated 
off  the  south-east  coast  of  Sumatra,  which  I  imagine  to  be  the  main- 
land spoken  of  in  the  following  pages,  at  a  distance  of  about    20 
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miles.  The  island  itself  is  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  popula- 
tion was  reckoned  by  my  great-uncle  at  about  100,000.  The  gazet- 
teers describe  the  climate  as  temperate,  and  the  soil  as  fertile.  My 
great-uncle  says  little  of  the  business  which  he  carried  on  in  Mumin, 
but  I  gather  from  things  I  have  heard  in  the  family  that  he  occupied 
himself  as  a  general  merchant,  and  I  know  that  he  rented  a  large 
and  profitable  nutmeg  plantation  which  surrounded  the  house  in  which 
he  lived.  R.  D.] 


That  I  may  make  this  part  of 
my  narrative  intelligible,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  I  should  sketch, 
as  briefly  as  may  be,  the  political 
constitution  of  Polo  Mumin,  as  it 
was  when  I  was  first  borne  to  its 
shores  in  the  year  1775.  The  su- 
preme government  of  the  "  Happy 
Island "  was  vested  in  the  BAJah, 
whose  province  it  was  to  decide 
on  all  matters  relating  to  peace 
and  war,  the  formation  and  disso- 
lution of  alliances,  the  enactment 
of  laws,  and  sentences  of  death, 
exile,  or  confiscation.  The  execu- 
tive consisted,  in  the  first  case, 
of  an  adviser  or  Prime  Minister, 
subordinate  to  whom  were  four 
Pungulu  negrij  or  governors,  one 
of  whom  presided  over  each  of 
the  four  provinces  into  which  the 
island  was  parcelled  out;  and  under 
these  dignitaries  were  a  number  of 
local  magistrates,  customs  officers, 
and  a  host  of  minor  officials.  The 
Prime  Minister,  governors,  and 
magistrates  were  without  excep- 
tion chosen  from  the  richer  classes, 
it  being  considered  that  as  they 
were  the  most  highly  educated 
members  of  the  community,  they 
were  best  fitted  to  govern;  and 
that,  being  in  possession  of  those 
things  for  which  crimes  were  com- 
monly committed,  they  were  less 
likely  to  be  guilty  of  any  deed  of 
violence  or  injustice  than  those 
who  were  not  so  well  provided. 
Experience  certainly  proved  the 
wisdom  of  these  considerations. 
When    I    first   knew   the   island, 


no  State  could  have  been  better 
ordered  than  it  was.  The  Bajah, 
Budaman  by  name,  had  inherited 
the  love  of  justice,  the  lofty  cour- 
age, and  the  sound  common-sense 
which  seemed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  reigning  sovereign  for  many 
generations.  In  Kraling,  his  Min- 
ister, he  had  a  sapient  counsellor 
and  a  true  patriot;  and  without 
exception  the  governors  were  men 
who  had  been  chosen  as  being 
persons  well  versed  in  affairs  and 
upright  in  conduct.  In  these 
happy  conditions,  justice  was 
firmly  and  wisely  administered, 
and  the  rights  of  all  were  re- 
spected. The  industrious  felt  sure 
of  having  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bour secured  to  them ;  and  those 
who  were  already  possessed  of 
riches,  being  free  from  all  the 
cares  which  beset  the  wealthy  in 
less  settled  communities,  were 
able  to  devote  their  time  and 
energies  to  the  protection  of  the 
island  from  foreign  foes,  and  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth. 

By  an  easy  and  well-ordered 
system  of  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice, every  man  in  ^e  island  had 
to  pass  through  the  ranks,  with  the 
result  that,  small  as  was  the  king- 
dom, the  Bajah's  power  was  held 
in  respect  not  only  by  the  princes 
of  the  neighbouring  islands,  but 
also  by  the  monarchs  on  the  main- 
land. For  more  than  a  generation 
this  system  of  avoiding  war  by 
being  prepared  for  war  had  pre- 
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served  the  State  in  absolute  quiet- 
ude, and  the  result  of  this  rest 
from  their  enemies  was  on  all  sides 
observable  in  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  island.  The  nutmeg 
plantations  were  the  most  valuable 
possessions ;  but  in  addition,  sugar- 
canes,  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  other 
kinds  of  grain,  were  much  grown. 
The  seats  of  the  governorships  were 
four  good-sized  seaport  cities,  where 
a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on 
in  native  produce  and  foreign  im- 
ports; and  besides  these  centres 
of  commerce  there  were  numerous 
villages  scattered  about,  some  of 
which  came  near  the  dignity  of 
towns. 

But  to  return  to  the  narration 
of  my  adventures.  When  first 
washed  on  to  the  island  I  was  more 
dead  than  alive,  and  owe  my  re- 
covery to  the  kind  offices  of  a  cus- 
toms official  by  whom  I  was  found, 
who  carried  me  to  his  house,  and 
who,  by  the  application  of  kindly 
warmth,  restored  consciousness  to 
my  mind  and  feeling  to  my  limbs. 
Fortunately  both  Tingra,  as  my 
friend  was  called,  and  his  wife 
spoke  a  little  Hindustani,  so  that 
I  was  able  to  make  known  my 
wants  and  gratitude  to  them.  The 
language  of  the  island  was,  I 
found,  a  dialect  of  Malay,  in  which 
tongue  I  soon  began  to  make  pro- 
gress underthe  tuition  of  Tingra  ni6 
(Mistress  Tingra),  a  pretty,  bright, 
little  lady,  who  seemed  intuitive- 
ly to  understand  what  I  wanted  to 
say,  and  who  corrected  my  blunders 
with  an  artless  amusement  which 
prevented  the  possibility  of  shame. 

When  quite  recovered  Tingra 
took  me  to  Klinga,  the  neighbour- 
ing provincial  city,  and  introduced 
me  to  Bakushak,  the  Governor,  a 
venerable  old  man,  who  received 
me  with  considerable  kindness, 
listened  to  my  story  with  exem- 
plary patience,  and  eventually  sent 
me  forward  to  the  capital  with  a 


letter  of  commendation  to  K^raling. 
I  parted  from  Tingra  with  sincere 
regret,  and  started  for  the  capital 
fifteen  miles  distant,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  officer  of  the  Savil- 
dar  class,  provided  by  the  gover- 
nor. Our  road  lay  directly  inland, 
and  I  thus  had  an  exceUent  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  features  of 
the  country.  A  range  of  moun- 
tains was  plainly  visible  ranning 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the 
island ;  while  from  the  foot  of  this 
range  there  stretched  away  to  the 
sea  on  the  south  a  rich,  allovial, 
undulating  plain,  teeming  with  all 
the  fertility  of  the  tropica.  Every- 
where the  signs  of  careful  cnlti^ii- 
tion  were  visible,  and  I  gathered 
from  my  guide  that  every  enoonr- 
agement  was  given  to  furmers  bj 
the  Gk)vemment.  It  was  eTident 
also  that  the  farmers  on  their  part 
took  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  labourers,  as  I  judged  from 
the  substantial  construction  of  the 
workmen's  huts,  and  the  cheerful 
and  contented  appearance  of  the 
men  themselves. 

On  arriving  at  the  metropolis,  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  streets  and  the  general 
air  of  prosperity  which  pervaded 
the  town.  My  guide  took  me  direct 
to  Kraling's  palace — a  handsome 
building,  consisting  of  three  court- 
yards, one  behind  the  other.  With- 
out any  unnecessary  delay,  I  was 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
Minister,  who  graciously  listened 
to  my  story  and  expressed  sym> 
pathy  with  my  misfortunes.  As 
well  as  I  was  able  I  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness,  and  farther 
begged  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  help  me  to  find  a  means  of  re- 
turning to  India.  He  combated 
my  desire  to  depart^  and  added 
that,  being  desirous  to  encour- 
age the  settlement  of  English 
merchants  in  Mumin,  he  would, 
if  I  were  willing,  make  arrange- 
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ments  to  give  me  a  good  start 
either  in  the    capital  or  in  one 
of  the  provincial  towns.      In  my 
then   unfortunate   plight^    having 
lost  all  I  possessed  in  the  wreck, 
this  offer  was  too  advantageous  to 
be  declined,  and  I  therefore  acoep* 
ted  it  with  gratitude.     Meanwhile 
the  Minister  allotted  me  lodgings  in 
the  town,  and  on  the  next  morning 
introduced  me  to  the  Rajah.    From 
that  day  I  date  the  beginning  of 
my  prosperity,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  rejoice  that  I  closed  with 
Kraling's    proposal.      During  my 
stay  in  the  capital,  I  saw  much 
of  both  the   Rajah  and  Kraling, 
and  was  mightily  impressed  by  the 
width  and  wisdom  of  their  views, 
and  the  soundness  of  their  philo- 
sophy.    Without  the  political  ex- 
perience of   European  statesmen, 
and  with  no  such  literary  wealth 
as  that  bequeathed  to  us  by  Greece 
and  Rome,  they  seemed  to  have  ar- 
rived at  conclusions  on  ethical  and 
political  subjects  quite  as  true,  and 
quite  as  firmly  based    on  logical 
reasoning,  as  those  propounded  by 
our  wisest  and  best  thinkers.    This 
was  the  more  remarkable,  because 
they  were  both  in  the  prime  of 
youth.    The  Rajah  could  not  have 
been  more  than  thirty,  and  Kra- 
ling was  about  the  same  age.     In 
appearance,  Budaman  was  rather 
under  the  middle  height,  and  had 
strongly  marked  features,  with  a 
somewhat  heavy  expression,  unless 
when  talking,  at  which  time  his 
face  lit  up  in  a  marvellous  man- 
ner,  giving  grace  and  power  to 
his  utterances,  which  were  always 
worth    listening    to.      So    far    at 
least    as    looks    were    concerned, 
Kraling  had  the  advantage  of  his 
royal    master.     He  was  six  feet 
high,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  a 
commanding   presence.     His  face 
was  singularly  handsome,  and  was 
full  of  dignity,  firmness,  and  be- 
nevolence.   Altogether,  his  appear- 


ance inspired  admiration  and  re- 
spect; and  in  the  many  years 
during  which  I  was  brought  into 
frequent  communication  with  him, 
I  saw  much  in  his  character  to  call 
forth  my  sincere  regard,  and  noth- 
ing which  could  be  considered  for  a 
moment  as  mean,  or  in  any  sense 
unworthy. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  two 
statesmen  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  island  continued  without  a 
break,  until  one  season,  about  five 
yeam  after  my  arrival,  the  nut- 
meg  crop  failed  in  the  province  of 
Subata.     Oonsiderable  distress  fol- 
lowed;  and  Governor  Rakushak, 
who    was    perhaps    more    distin- 
guished for  his  benevolence  than 
his  wisdom,  wrote  to  the  Rajah  en- 
treating him  to  supplement  by  all 
means  in  his  power  the  relief  fur- 
nished to  the  impoverished  district 
by  the  wealthy  inhabitants.    After 
holding  frequent  councils  with  Elra- 
ling,  the  Rajah  consented  to  bestow 
money  and  food,  but  accompanied 
the  gift  with  a  letter,  in  which  he 
commanded  the  Governor  to  pro- 
claim "  that  the  suddenness  of  the 
calamity  had  alone  induced  him 
to  supply  by  charity  what  should 
have  been  earned  by  honest  work. 
Nothing,"  he  continued,  "  impover- 
ishes people  more  than  the  reception 
of  indiscriminate  alms;  and   the 
greatest  misfortune   which    could 
overtake  a  population  would   be 
the  growth   of  the  idea  that,  in 
any  strait  or  difficulty,  their  wants 
would   be    supplied   without   any 
effort   on   their  part.     You   will 
publish  it  abroad,  therefore,  that 
this  is  an  unusual  gift  to  meet  an 
unusual  emergency,  and  is  not  to 
be  construed  into  a  precedent  for 
any  future  occasion." 

In  obedience  to  the  Rajah's 
commands,  this  letter  was  publicly 
read  in  the  market-place,  but  the 
wisdom  it  contained  was  lost  on 
its  hearers,  who  cared  only  for  the 
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loaves  and  fishes  which  accom- 
panied it.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  they  had  lent  a  more  ready 
ear  to  the  weighty  words  of  their 
sovereign,  for  before  long  there 
were  not  wanting  signs  that  some 
of  the  evils  which  he  had  fore- 
shadowed were  already  germinat- 
ing. Two  months  of  idleness  pro- 
duced a  decided  disinclination 
among  many  of  the  men  to  begin 
work  again,  when  the  ploughing  sea- 
son came  round.  The  most  part,  it 
is  true,  were  glad  once  again  to  earn 
an  honest  day's  wage  for  an  honest 
day's  work,  but  there  was  a  residu- 
um of  idle  vfiigabonds  who,  having 
tasted  the  sweets  of  doing  nothing 
in  comfort,  showed  a  manifest  de- 
sire to  continue  in  the  same  pleas- 
ant way.  And  not  only  did  they  de- 
cline work  themselves,  but  strove, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  to 
prevent  the  more  honest  men  from 
hiring  themselves  out.  Though 
at  first  confining  their  complaints 
to  their  pressing  physical  wants, 
they  soon  began  to  cry  out  for 
general  and  visionary  improve- 
ments, and  an  increase  of  democra- 
tic influence.  It  was  absurd,  they 
said,  that  the  government  of  the 
country  should  be  entirely  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy 
class,  who,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  could  not  properly  sympa- 
thise with  the  labourers  in  their 
toils  and  privations.  There  should 
be  at  least,  they  ssud,  one  magis- 
trate in  each  province  who  should 
be  chosen  from  the  people,  and 
who  would  understand  their  wants 
and  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
throna 

By  the  exercise  of  constant  agi- 
tation, the  ringleaders  in  the  move- 
ment succeeded  in  bringing  a  crowd 
to  the  Governor's  palace,  to  press 
these  views  on  his  Excellency. 
Being  entirely  unused  to  demon- 
strations of  such  a  kind,  Raku- 
shak,   after    some    faint    demurs, 


promised  to  forward  the  petition 
handed  in  by  the  mob  to  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Rajah.  Unfortnnatelj 
the  views  put  forward  by  the  agi- 
tators had  been  adopted  by  8a]^ 
batu,  an  able,  restless,  and  un- 
scrupulous man  of  wealth,  who 
was  devoured  with  a  democratic 
ambition,  and  who  thought  he  saw 
in  the  success  of  the  popular  de- 
mands the  means  of  gaining  for 
himself  the  exercise  of  nncon- 
troUed  power.  Although  disliked 
by  the  Rajah,  and  distrusted  by 
Kraling,  Sakabatu  succeeded  in 
urging  his  views  on  Budaman, 
who  was  so  far  persuaded  by  bis 
specious  arguments  as  to  consult 
his  faithful  vizier  on  the  proposal 

"May  it  please  your  Majesty." 
replied  Kraling,  "I  should  meet 
the  petition  with  a  direct  negative. 
What  these  men  desire  is  not  liber- 
ty to  labour  without  molestation — 
that  they  already  have — but  it  is 
a  freedom  from  all  legitimate  re^ 
straint.  They  see,  or  at  least  their 
leaders  do,  that  the  quickest  way 
to  reach  this  conclusion  is  to  gain 
political  influence;  and  if  tiieir 
present  request  is  granted,  it  will  be 
but  a  first  step  in  a  long  ladder  of 
demands  which  will  land  us  all  in 
constant  agitation,  and  possibly  in 
revolutionary  outbreaks." 

"There  is,  however,"  rejoined  the 
Rajah,  "something  plausible  in  the 
argument  advanced  for  the  people 
by  Sakabatu,  that  since  they  far 
outnumber  the  propertied  class, 
they  should  be  zepresented  in  the 
Government." 

"That  is  an  ai^ument,  may  it 
please  your  Majesty,  which,  with 
all  dutiful  respect,  I  consider  will 
not  hold  water.  If  the  tests  of 
wisdom,  learning,  experience,  and 
honesty  be  applied  to  the  quali- 
tative  and  quantitative  elements 
in  the  State,  who  wiU  deny  for 
an  instant  that  the  qualitative  sur- 
passes the  quantitative  element  as 
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surely  as  your  Majesty's  wisdom  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  coolie  at 
the  palace-gate  1 " 

''But  you  will  admit  that,  as 
Sakabatu  has  been  urging  on  me, 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
people  is  superior  to  the  wisdom 
of  indiyidufitLs  among  the  upper 
classes." 

"But  it  is  not  suggested  that 
the  people  as  a  body  should  be- 
come magistrates,  but  only  indi- 
vidual members  of  their  body. 
And  I  would  beseech  your  Majesty 
to  remember  what  care  has  always 
been  taken. to  prefer  men  of  learn- 
ing and  political  experience  to 
the  administrative  posts,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  that  those  who 
govern  should  first  have  learnt 
to  govern.  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  if  any  one  of  these  agitators 
who  had  not  been  brought  up  as  a 
butcher  were  asked  to  kill  a  sheep, 
he  would  decline ;  and  yet  the  same 
man  would  undertake  to  govern  a 
commonwealth  without  any  pre- 
paration, at  a  moment's  notice. 
Can  anything  be  more  absurd  1 
What  man  is  there  who,  never 
having  ridden,  and  wishing  to  learn 
the  equestrian  art,  does  not  engage 
the  services  of  a  riding-master? 
And  so,  likewise,  with  all  the 
arts  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  governing,  which  is  the  most 
difficult  art  of  all." 

"  But  although,  as  you  say,  the 
magistrates  have  been  carefully 
chosen,  I  am  told  by  Sakabatu 
that  the  people  complain  of  their 
justice,  or,  as  he  says,  injustice." 

"To  that  I  would  reply,  your 
Majesty,  by  asking.  Are  they  in  a 
position  to  decide  on  such  a  mat- 
ter 1  When  a  question  arises  as  to 
whether  a  suffering  patient  has 
been  properly  treated  by  his  phy- 
sician, to  whom  is  the  inquiry 
submitted  ?  To  the  people  in  the 
street,  or  to  a  committee  of  ex- 
perts?    Surely  to  experts.     And 


so  it  should  be  in  this  affair; 
for  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  these  tillers  of  the  soil  are 
capable  of  deciding  on  questions 
of  government,  as  it  would  be  to 
imagine  that  they  would  be  able 
to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the 
treatment  of  an  obscure  medical 
case." 

"  I  shall  weigh  well  your  words," 
rejoined  his  Majesty,  "and  shall 
consider  what  course  should  be 
taken  in  this  very  difficult  busi- 
ness." 

'  Happening  to  call  on  Kraling 
on  the  evening  after  this  inter- 
view, I  found  the  good  man 
anxious  and  disturbed.  It  was 
plain,  he  said,  that  Sakabatu  was 
acquiring  considerable  influence 
over  the  Rajah,  who,  being  as  in- 
capable of  imputing  unworthy  mo- 
tives to  any  one  as  he  was  of  doing 
an  unworthy  thing  himself,  was 
imposed  upon  by  the  insidious 
and  able  arguments  of  his  false 
counsellor. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  Saka- 
batu 1 "  I  asked.  "  I  hear  that  his 
personal  influence  is  unbounded 
among  those  who  are  brought  into 
contact  with  him;  and  I  myself 
know  that  he  is  a  most  devout 
Buddhist,  for  he  passes  my  house 
on  his  way  to  the  temple  more 
frequently  than  any  other  of  the 
notables." 

"Well,  it  is  possible  that  my 
judgment  may  be  biassed  by  cir- 
cumstances, but  I  look  upon  him 
as  the  most  dangerous  man  in  the 
island.  He  is  a  designing  hypo- 
crite, eaten  up  with  ambition,  and 
persistently  vindictive  towards  all 
who  thwart  his  schemes.  It  is 
plain  to  me  that  he  has  gained  the 
ear  of  the  Rajah,  and  I  quite  ex- 
pect the  promulgation  of  an  edict 
granting  the  request  of  the  agita- 
tors. The  instant  it  appears,  I 
shall  retire  to  my  nutmeg  groves 
for  a  time ;  for  at  such  a  juncture 
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my  presence  at  Court  would  only 
be  mischievous,  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  misunderstood." 

Kraling  was  right.  On  the 
second  day  after  our  conversation 
the  edict  was  issued,  and  there 
were  great  rejoicings  among  the 
agitators  and  their  friends  in  con- 
sequence. For  several  days  the 
island  was  en  fete^  and  sleep  at 
night  was  made  impossible  by  the 
constant  beating  of  tom-toms  and 
the  explosion  of  fireworks,  by 
which  means  the  people  testified 
their  joy  at  the  victory  gained 
over  the  classes  above  them. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Sakabatu^ 
whose  influence  had  now  become 
paramount,  two  mechanics  and  two 
agricultural    labourers    were    ap- 
pointed magistrates,  one  in  each  of 
the  four  provinces.     Every  effort 
was  made  by  their  friends  to  sup- 
port  them  kt  their  new  digmtiJk 
The  eccentricities  of  their  justice 
were  concealed,  and  some  doubts 
concerning   their    honesty,   which 
before  long  were  rumoured  abroad, 
were  studiously  repelled.      In  re- 
turn for  the  cloak  thus  kindly  cast 
over  their  failings,  they  devoted 
themselves  heart  and  soul  to  the 
promotion  of  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  men  who  had  raised  them 
to  their  present  rank.     One  point 
time  and  experience  clearly  proved, 
and  that  was,  that  the  appointment 
of  these  magistrates  did  not  con- 
tain the  secret  for  recovering  the 
prosperity  of  the  island.     Partly, 
no  doubt,  the  seasons  were  in  fault, 
but  the  weather  was  not  bad  enough 
to  have  produced  distress  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances.      What  with 
the  growing  idleness,  however,  of 
the  working  classes,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  uncertainty  which  was  as- 
serting itself  in  the  minds  of  the 
employers,  myself  among  the  rest, 
the    crops   were    sdlowed   to   fall 
very  short  on  several  succeeding 
seasons. 


Although  the  Rajah  bad,  in  the 
first  instance,  publicly  declared  Uiat 
his  earliest  donation  for  the  relief 
of  the  distressed  would  be  his  last, 
he  was  yet  persuaded   by    Saka- 
batu,  who  had  become  his  vizier 
vice  Kraling,  to  vouchsafe  money 
in  support  of  the  funds  raised  by 
the  wealthy  for  the  succour  of  the 
destitute.     If  one  could  have  been 
certain  that  the  efforts   of   these 
philanthropists    were    wisely    di- 
rected,   nothing    but     admiratioia 
and  praise  would  have  been  their 
due.     Not  only  did  they  subscribe 
large  sums  to  supply  the  inrants  of 
the  poor,  but  they  provided   for 
their  amusement  by  giving  them 
theatrical  and  musical  diversions 
free  of  cost.     It  was  curious,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  in  spite  of 
all  that  was  done  for  the  lower 
classes,  the  ill-will  they  bore  their 
benefactors  sensibly  increased.     It 
seemed  to  me,  who,  being  a  loc^er- 
on,  perhaps  saw  most  of  the  game, 
that    they  regarded    every   kind- 
ness as  an  admission  of  a  previ- 
ous wrong,  much  as  a  savage  looks 
upon  any  act   of  mercy   on   the 
part  of  an  enemy  as  a   sign   ol 
weakness.     Instead  of  diminishing 
in  rancour,   the  speeches   of   the 
mob-orators  increased  in  virulence, 
until  the  people  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  those  who  were  so  freely 
spending  their  time  and    money 
on    their   behalf    were   worthless 
tyrants.      Under    the    stimulant 
supplied     by     these    mischievous 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  the  pop- 
ular excitement  reached  a  height 
at  which  all   self-control  was   in 
danger  of  being  lost.    The  police, 
formerly  so  admirably  oi^ganised 
under  Elraling,  had  sensibly  de- 
clined  in    efficiency  since  events 
had  suggested  an  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  people  or  the  patri- 
cians were  to  be  in  the  ascendant, 
and  since  the  repugnance  of  the  Ra- 
jah to  violent  measures,  under  Sak- 
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abatu's  evil  guidance,  had  reduced 
the  local  authorities  to  a  state  of 
vacillating  impotence.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance,  a 
mob,  which  had  been  regaled  with 
sedition  by  a  hireling  lecturer 
at  Klinga,  marched  into  the 
wealthy  quarter  of  the  town,  and 
plundered  the  shops  and  dwel- 
lings on  their  way.  As  no  effort 
was  made  in  the  first  instance  to 
check  these  disorders,  the  mob 
swelled  in  proportions,  and  the 
whole  city  would  probably  have 
been  sacked  had  not  a  body  of  ' 
troops  been  summoned  to  disperse 
the  assemblage.  At  first  the  mob 
"  showed  fight "  and  assailed  the 
troops,  who  returned  the  fire  and 
killed  one  of  the  rioters.  At  this 
the  people  became  enraged,  and  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  soldiers,  some 
of  whom  were  killed,  and  the  re- 
mainder beat  a  retreat  to  their 
barracks.  The  exultant  mob  march- 
ed through  the  streets  uttering  loud 
cries  in  celebration  of  their  triumph, 
and  were  only  dispersed  by  the  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene  of  a  mixed 
body  of  police  and  military,  who 
showed  a  determined  front  to  the 
rioters. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  such  an 
event  to  have  occurred  during  the 
viziership  of  Kraling,  we  should 
have  seen  a  swift  measure  of  justice 
dealt  out  to  the  ringleaders  of  the 
mob,  and  to  the  local  authorities 
who  could  have  allowed  such  an 
indignity  on  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity to  occur.  But  with  cul- 
pable weakness  the  Rajah,  at  Saka- 
batu's  suggestion,  declined  to  pro- 
secute the  authors  of  these  dis- 
orders, and  even  went  the  length 
of  placing  the  commander  of  the 
troops  on  his  trial  for  the  use  of 
unnecessary  violence.  The  result 
of  these  taraperings  with  sedition 
soon  became  apparent  in  the  in- 
creased violence  of  the  mob.  The 
whole  balance  of  the  State  was 


upset.  Trade  came  to  a  standstill, 
as  I  found  to  my  cost,  and  as  many 
of  the  resident  foreign  merchants 
as  were  able  removed  their  stocks- 
in-trade  to  the  mainland. 

This  and  similar  symptoms  of 
the  approach  of  national  calamities 
induced  the  Rajah  to  invite  Kra- 
ling once  more  to  assume  the  reins 
of  power.  Like  a  true  patriot,  the 
ex-vizier,  though  fully  recognising 
the  almost  hopeless  nature  of  his 
task,  at  once  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility thrown  upon  him.  The 
people  of  the  metropolis,  overjoyed 
at  his  return  to  power,  received  him 
with  every  expression  of  delight. 
His  progress  through  the  streets 
to  his  official  residence  was  a  com- 
plete ovation.  The  Rajah  received 
him  with  open  arms,  and  the 
courtiers  flocked  round  him  in 
crowds  as  he  entered  the  palace. 
For  the  moment  public  confidence 
was  restored,  and  as  if  by  a  stroke 
of  magic  all  violence  ceased.  His 
first  act  was  to  remove  those 
officials  who  were  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  disorders,  and 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
civil  and  military  authorities. 
At  the  same  time,  he  strove  to  the 
utmost  to  assuage  individual  dis- 
tress. But  it  was  too  late.  The 
poison  which  had  been  circulated 
for  months  by  professional  agita- 
tors had  permeated  too  deeply  into 
the  national  life  to  be  eliminated 
by  simply  remedial  measures.  And 
though  all  overt  acts  of  turbulence 
had  for  the  moment  disappeared, 
sedition  in  the  more  insidious  forms 
of  complaint  and  class  hatred  was 
still  busily  disseminated  among  the 
people. 

The  general  aspect  of  afiairs, 
though  thus  less  immediatelyalarm- 
ing,  was  still  very  disquieting.  Dis- 
tress was  everywhere  rife ;  and  so 
rude  had  been  the  shock  to  popular 
confidence,  that  when  Kraling  was 
requested  to  receive  a  deputatiou 
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of  the  representatives  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  refuse  them.  At  his 
request  I  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view. After  the  usual  salutations, 
the  deputation  seated  themselves 
on  cushions  facing  the  divan  on 
which  the  vizier  sat.  With  an 
air  of  studied  politeness,  Kraling 
invited  the  spokesman,  a  voluble, 
crafty-looking  native,  to  state  his 
case,^and  he  thus  began: — 

"  May  it  please  your  Highness, 
we  have  been  requested  by  our  fel- 
low-workmen to  lay  before  you  a 
statement  of  the  distress  which  has 
been  produced  among  the  working 
classes  by  the  late  succession  of 
bad  seasons,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  trade.  During  each 
winter  since  the  year  1780,  an  in- 
creasingly large  number  of  men 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, until,  at  this  present  moment, 
it  is  calculated  that  5000  men  are, 
with  their  families,  left  without 
any  means  of  support.  I  need  not 
tell  your  Highness  how  ardently 
these  men  are  longing  for  employ- 
ment, nor  need  I  remind  you  of 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  fact 
that  while  they  are  starving,  the 
richer  classes  are  living  in  every 
luxury,  and  are  every  day  wasting 
that  which  would  feed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  now  des- 
titute. In  these  circumstances  our 
prayer  is  that  his  Majesty  the 
Rajah  should  deign  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  men  by  con- 
structing roads,  streets,  houses, 
docks,  or  any  public  works  which 
his  Majesty  may  deem  desirable 
from  a  public  point  of  view ;  and 
we  earnestly  entreat  your  High- 
ness to  be  pleased  to  cast  a  fa- 
vourable eye  on  our  petition." 

To  this  prayer  Kraling  replied  : 
"His  Majesty  is  well  aware  of 
the  want  that  now  unfortunately 
exists  in  his  dominions,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  has,  by  largesses 


and  the  institution  of  public  irorics, 
done  all  that  he  wisely  can  to  re- 
lieve it.  He  fully  recognises  the 
great  misfortune  which  has  be- 
fallen his  realm  in  the  late  bad 
seasons ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  £act 
that  the  political  agitation  which 
has  been  so  mischievously  carried 
on  has  not  been  without  its  influ- 
ence in  increasing  the  evil.  I 
suppose  I  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  I  am  speaking  to  genuine 
working  men?" 

"  You  may,  your  Highness ;  we 
are  all  engaged  at  the  present 
time  in  one  or  other  of  the  trades 
of  the  island." 

"  Well,  then,  to  take  your  own 
cases.  You  have  lost  one  day's 
wage  at  least  by  coming  here,  and 
you  and  your  families  are  so  much 
the  poorer.  But  I  fear  that  this 
is  not  by  any  means  the  only  day 
you  have  given  up  to  agitation 
instead  of  to  work.  And  I 
would  have  you  know  that  the 
consequences  of  this  agitation  ex- 
tend further  than  the  immedi- 
ate results.  They  tend  seriously 
to  diminish  confidence,  and  how 
can  we  expect  merchants  to  come 
from  foreign  lands  to  trade  with  us, 
or  our  own  merchants  to  lay  out 
their  money  largely,  when  soch 
scenes  as  those  which  have  lately 
disgraced  our  towns  may  at  any  mo- 
ment occur  again  ?  Then  I  would 
have  you  remember  that  the  gulf 
which  separates  the  lowest  from 
the  highest  classes,  though  to  be 
regretted  on  some  accounts^  is 
inseparable  from  a  high  state  of 
civilisation  such  as  we  happily 
have  attained  to.  If  you  were  to 
go  among  a  barbarous  people,  yoa 
would  find  that  a  feather  worn  in 
the  hair,  or  some  such  trifling 
badge,  is  the  only  thing  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  king  from  his  mean- 
est subjects.  In  a  higher  stage,  we 
find  a  few  who  have  distinguished 
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themselves  in  war  or  in  successful 
barter  living  apart,  and  surrounding 
themselves  with  some  few  domestic 
comforts.  In  a  more  advanced 
civilisation  will  be  found  a  distinct 
official  class,  who  are  separated 
from  the  masses  by  tradesmen  and 
petty  merchants ;  and  then,  again, 
you  get,  as  among  ourselves,  an 
upper  class,  which,  by  the  exercise 
of  intelUgence,  temperance,  and 
energy,  have  acquired  an  honour^ 
able  position  in  the  realm;  and 
below  them  a  number  of  merchants 
and  others,  who,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  same  good  qualities,  are 
working  their  way  up  to  the  same 
high  position.  In  such  a  state  of 
society,  the  road  to  wealth  and  hon- 
our is  open  to  every  one  who  has 
the  necessary  intelligence  and  self- 
control.  And  I  would  impress  on 
you  that  no  part  of  this  divergence 
is  produced  by  the  degradation  of 
even  the  lowest  class,  which  is,  after 
all,  in  an  infinitely  superior  position 
to  that  of  the  savages  of  whom  I 
first  spoke.  Every  class  has  risen, 
but  by  the  exercise  of  the  virtues 
certain  members  of  the  community 
have  risen  higher  and  quicker  than 
the  rest.  While,  therefore,  I  bit- 
terly regret  that  any  of  our  coun- 
trymen should  be  in  the  condition 
you  describe,  I  at  the  same  time 
heartily  rejoice  at  the  widespread 
intelligence  which  has  enabled 
others  to  reach  a  condition  of  com- 
fort and  refinement;  and  I  dis- 
tinctly deprecate  the  use  of  the 
menace  implied  in  your  remarks  on 
this  part  of  your  case.  But,  as  I 
have  already  said,  his  Majesty  is 
fully  alive  to  the  existence  of  the 
distress,  and  I  give  you  my  word 
that  I  will  lay  your  petition  before 
him,  with  every  certainty  that  it 
will  be  fully  and  wisely  considered." 
At  these  words  Kraling  rose, 
and,  having  received  the  not  very 
cordial  acknowledgments  of  the 
petitioners,  retired  from  the  hall. 


The  result  of  this  interview,  from 
which  the  working  people  had 
been  led  by  their  representatives 
to  expect  so  much,  produced  wide- 
spread disappointment,  more  es- 
pecially as  the  Bajah,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Kraling,  directed  the  efforts 
of  the  State  to  prevent  those  who 
were  on  the  verge  of  destitution 
from  falling  into  poverty,  leaving 
all  those  who  were  already  des- 
titute to  the  care  of  the  local 
charitable  committees.  The  love 
of  greed,  which  was  the  chief  mo- 
tive of  the  prevalent  discontent, 
became  more  and  more  inflamed 
under  the  influence  of  the  fiery 
rhetoric  of  the  faction  -  mongers 
instigated  by  Sakabatu ;  aiid  when 
they  found  that  the  succour  they 
had  expected  from  the  Hajah  was 
withheld  from  them,  they  gave 
reins  to  their  violence.  Mobs 
marehed  out  from  the  cities  into 
the  country  districts,  and  plun- 
dered and  burnt  the  houses  of 
the  native  proprietors,  and  de- 
stroyed their  plantations  and 
crops.  So  rapid  were  their  move- 
ments that  the  soldiery,  who  had 
become  half-hearted  in  their  op- 
position to  the  people,  only  on 
rare  occasions  succeeded  in  com- 
ing up  with  them. 

These  deeds  of  spoliation,  like 
pufis  of  wind  over  a  parched-up 
prairie,  spread  the  flames  of  agita- 
tion far  and  near,  and  with  each 
raid  the  cireles  of  violence  widened 
and  multiplied.  Trade  became 
paralysed,  and  every  hour  added 
troops  of  unemployed  men  to  the 
ranks  of  disorder.  In  a  small  in- 
flammable community  such  as  that 
of  Polo  Mumin,  events  march  far 
quicker  than  among  larger  and 
less  excitable  populations — just  as 
a  flame  bums  up  quicker  under  a 
boy's  bonfire  than  under  a  heap 
of  coal;  and  Kraling  was  thus 
called  upon  suddenly  to  face  an 
emergency  for  which,  in  a  Euro- 
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pean  nation,  he  would  have  had 
time  to  prepare.  As  it  was,  he 
found  that  the  weapons  which 
should  have  been  capable  of  de- 
fending the  throne  and  State  broke 
off  short  in  his  hand.  The  army 
could  no  longer  be  relied  upon, 
and  the  police  were  absolutely 
powerless.  In  these  circumstances 
the  leading  agitators  waxed  bold, 
and  demanded  from  the  Bajah 
the  dismissal  of  Kraling,  and 
the  restoration  of  Sakabatu.  To 
this  the  Rajah  unwillingly  con- 
sented, and  Sakabatu  resumed 
office  as  the  avowed  leader  of 
the  malcontents.  His  first  mea- 
sure was  to  throw  all  the  taxes 
upon  the  land,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  population  free  from  all  pay- 
ments to  the  State.  Against  this 
the  Bajah  vehemently  protested, 
but  eventually  had  to  yield. 
Finding  themselves  able  to  carry 
this,  the  agitators  next  demanded, 
through  Sakabatu,  that  all  land 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  State, 
and  be  let  out  to  small  farmers 
at  low  rentals.  This  act  of  confis- 
cation was  more  than  the  Bajah 
could  submit  to,  and  he  resolutely 
refused  to  put  his  hand  to  the 
order  of  State  prepared  for  him. 
Finding  persuasion  to  be  of  no 
avail,  Sakabatu  employed  threats, 
and  plainly  told  his  royal  master 
that  the  existence  of  his  throne 
depended  on  his  signing  the  edict. 

"  If  that  be  so,"  said  the  Hajah, 
"I  shall  not  hesitate  which  alter- 
native to  choose.  I  had  rather  re- 
sign my  throne  ten  thousand  times 
over,  than  be  guilty  of  such  a  deed 
of  dishonesty." 

"  Your  Majesty  is  the  best  judge 
of  your  feelings  on  the  subject," 
replied  Sakabatu,  with  ill-concealed 
insolence.  "Your  slave  can  only 
tell  you  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men." 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  Sa- 
kabatu had  used  no  idle  menace,  for 


the  very  next  night  the  palace 
surrounded  by  armed  mutineen, 
who  demanded  the  Rajah's  abdi- 
cation. To  the  ringleaders,  who 
forced  their  way  into  the  palace, 
the  Rajah  declared  his  readiness 
to  vacate  the  throne ;  and  withoat 
more  ado  he  was  put  into  a  car- 
riage, and  driven  to  the  nearest  hai^ 
hour,  whence  he  was  transported 
to  the  mainland.  Living,  as  I  did, 
at  some  distance  from  Uie  capital, 
I  was  unaware  of  what  had  hi^>- 
pened  until  a  messenger  from  Kia- 
ling  awoke  me  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, bringing  a  note  urging  me  to 
meet  him  the  next  night  after 
dark,  at  a  spot  which  he  indicated 
on  the  coast.  I  knew  well  what  this 
meant,  and  spent  the  few  honn 
remaining  to  me  in  the  honae 
which  I  had  occupied  for  twelve 
years,  in  collecting  all  my  money, 
valuables,  and  papers.  Through- 
out the  day,  rumours  reached  me 
of  deeds  of  violence  and  plunder 
on  all  sides.  For  many  hours  the 
capital  was  in  the  hiuids  of  the 
rebels,  who  spoiled  and  ransacked 
every  building  beyond  the  grade 
of  a  hoveL  Golunms  of  smoke, 
which  darkened  the  horizon,  bore 
ample  testimony  to  the  work  of 
destruction  that  was  goin^  on; 
and  as  I  made  my  way  to  the 
trysting-place  appointed  by  Kra- 
ling, my  path  was  illumined  by  the 
blaze  of  burning  houses  and  plan- 
tations, which  lit  up  the  countiy 
on  all  sides. 

It  so  happened  that  our  place 
of  embarkation  was  close  to  the 
spot  at  which  I  had  been  thrown 
on  the  shore  from  the  wreck,  and 
that  it  was  to  my  friend  Tingra 
that  the  ex-minister  had  intrusted 
the  preparation  of  the  vessel  whii^ 
was  to  carry  us  from  the  island. 
Learning  in  answer  to  inquiries 
that  Tingra's  loyalty  to  the  throne 
had  cost  him  his  place,  I  persuaded 
Kraling  to  allow  him  and  his  wife 
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to  accompany  us ;  and  it  was  with 
these  friends  and  a  few  faithful  re- 
tainers that  on  the  next  day  we 
rejoined  the  Rajah  in  his  enforced 
exile  on  the  mainland.  Some 
weeks  later  I  resolved  to  venture 
back  to  the  island  to  see  if  there 
was  any  chance  of  my  being  able 
to  return  to  my  farm.  This  I 
could  the  more  easily  do,  being  a 
foreigner,  and  one  who  had  taken 
no  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
the  island.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  scene  of  desolation  which  met 
my  eyes  on  landing.  Few  traces 
could  be  found  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  the  cultivation  which  had 
formerly  made  them  blossom  like 
the  rose.  Blackened  ruins  only 
remained  to  mark  the  places  where 
houses  once  stood,  and  over  the 
scorched  fields  and  plantations  a 
rich  undergrowth  of  luxuriant  weeds 
was  growing  up,  with  a  rapidity 
and  profusion  known  only  in  trop- 
ical lands.  Scarcely  a  soul  was  to 
be  seen,  and  the  few  straggling 
wretches  I  met  with  ran  and  hid 
themselves  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger, 
thus  revealing,  even  plainer  than 
words  could  speak,  the  reign  of 
terror  which  had  taken  possession 
of  the  land.  I  found  my  own 
house  a  heap  of  ruins;  and  as, 
with  a  sorrowing  heart,  I  turned 
my  back  once  more  on  my  former 
peaceful  home,  I  chanced  to  en- 
counter an  old  neighbour,  an 
honest  hard-working  man,  who 
had   been  one  of  the  most  suc- 


cessful nutmeg-growers  on  the  is- 
land. At  sight  of  me  he  started 
as  though  I  had  been  a  spirit  from 
another  world ;  but  being  reassured 
by  my  voice  and  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand,  he  related  the  course 
events  had  taken  since  I  had  left 
the  island.  Things  had  rapidly 
gone  from  bad  to  worse.  All 
work  had  been  suspended,  and 
the  poor  had  deliberately  lived 
on  the  plunder  of  the  rich.  The 
attempts  to  establish  a  system  of 
government  had  failed,  through 
the  fierce  quarrels  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  mob,  who  were  now 
united  only  in  their  hatred  and  dis- 
trust of  Sakabatu.  For  some  days 
that  mischief-maker  had  been  prac- 
tically powerless,  and  a  report  was 
then  current  that  he  had  been 
poisoned.  My  neighbour  had  lost 
everything  he  possessed  in  the 
world,  but  was  determined  to  re- 
main about  the  place,  in  the  be- 
lief that  so  soon  as  the  political 
intoxication  of  the  moment  should 
have  subsided,  the  people  would 
return  to  their  right  mind,  and 
recall  the  Rajah  and  Kraling  to 
revive  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
past. 

Not  being  tied  to  the  soil  by  links 
so  strongly  forged  as  those  which 
bound  my  friend,  I  bade  him  adieu, 
and  returned  to  the  mainland 
mourning  over  the  perversity  of 
man,  which  could  turn  so  blooming 
a  garden  into  so  desolate  a  wilder- 
ness. 


[Here  the  manuscript  ends ;  but  I  gather  &om  private  letters  that 
on  the  eventual  re -establishment  of  order,  consequent  on  the  for- 
tunate restoration  of  the  Rajah,  my  uncle  succeeded,  through  the 
good  offices  of  Kraling,  in  realising  his  property  on  the  island.  The 
negotiations,  however,  were  lengthy  and  difficult,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  gap  of  a  year  and  a  half  between  the  date  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  above  and  the  first  letter  I  find  written  from  Dover, 
whither  he  at  once  betook  himself  on  finally  leaving  the  islancT. 

B.  D.] 
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NOVELS:    *THE  CHILDREN  OF  GIBEON;'    *  PRINCESS  CASAMASSIMA 
'SIR  PERCIVAL;*   'A  BACHELOR'S  BLUNDER,' 


The  beginning  of  the  publishing 
season  is  more  interesting  than  usual 
this  year,  so  far  as  novels  at  least  are 
concerned.     A  larger  number  than 
is  at  all  ordinary  of  those  books 
which  have  some  claim  to  be  called 
literature  as  well  as  fiction,  and  in 
which  we  may  hope  to  find  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  banal 
complications  of  that  love-story 
which  has  now  gone  through  all 
combinations  possible  in  the  way 
of  misunderstanding,  misrepresen- 
tation, and  all  other  artificial  post- 
ponements   of   the   catastrophe — 
come  to  us   from  all  sides;  and 
this    is    very    welcome    in    more 
ways  than  one.     If  it  is  true,  as 
statistics  seem  to  indicate,  that  the 
real  staple  reading  of  the  country 
is  NOVELS — let  us  give  the  word 
the  weight  of  capitals — there  can 
be   nothing  more  important  than 
to  secure  for  the  novel  those  fea- 
tures of  interest  which  make  it  a 
true  representation  of  life  and  of 
the  age  to  which  it  belongs.     We 
are   as   strong    believers    as    any 
romancist   can  be  in   the  perma- 
nent  attraction    of    Love — Love, 
honest,   genuine,   and   young — as 
the  main  thread  of  fiction.     With- 
out this  central  interest,  even  to 
our  elderly  taste,  the  story,  how- 
ever clever  and  interesting,  fiags. 
There  is  no  period  of  our  lives  to 
which   we   universally  look   back 
with  so  tender  an  interest  as  that 
in  which  this  passion  or  sentiment 
— ^whether  it  may   reach   to   the 
height  of  the  first  or  only  breathe 
the  softness  of  the  second — is  the 
leading  inspiration.     Youth  is  not 
always,  perhaps,  the  happiest  time 
of  our  lives, — its  pangs  are  more 
poignant  and  its  miseries  are  more 


profound,  in  temponuy  sensation 
at  least,  even  if  its  delights  are 
more  sweet.     But  at  all  events  it 
is  the  period  to  which  our  thoughts 
go  back  with  fond  reflection,  what- 
ever may  be  their  manner  or  form. 
We  look  back  upon  the  boy  or 
girl   who    was    ourself    with    an 
amused,  indulgent,  loving   specta- 
torship.      How   silly  that   young 
fellow  was,  what  fancies  he  had, 
how    high    he    held    his    foolish 
young  head,  how  many  fine  things 
he  was  capable  of  !    When  he  was 
in    trouble,    how    heartbreaking; 
when  he  was  wronged,  how  spien- 
didly  indignant !    Kothing  was  in- 
different to  him,  as  so  many  things 
are  to  us.    We  look  back  upon  him 
with  an  interest  which  not  even  our 
son  has  for  us — not  at  all  anxious 
as  we  are  about  our  son,   indul- 
gent, apt  to  laugh  at  him  softly 
at  his  worst,  with  mild   laughter 
which  is  touched  by  the  possibility 
of  a  tear.     He  was  in  love,  per- 
haps, lightly  a  dozen  times,  or  he 
was  in  love  tragically  and    most 
seriously  once :  in  either  case  the 
remembrance  fixes  in  us  a   sym- 
pathy  and    perennial  interest  in 
Love.     It  is  some  one  else's  story 
to-day,  it  was  our  own  story  dans 
lea  temps.    We  may  never  have 
had  great  ambitions,  great  enter- 
prises, tremendous  failures  or  sac- 
cesses  like  many  heroes,  but  we 
have  all  been  in  love  more  or  less ; 
and   therefore   this    remains    the 
spell   which  it  is   most  effectual 
to    conjure  withal.     As   for  the 
youthful  reader,  who  bounts   for 
perhaps  still  more  than  the  elder- 
ly, he  is  himself  in  the  arena,  and 
these   combats  and  victories    are 
his  proper  occupation  ;  so  that  we 
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allow  the  love-story  pure  and 
simple  to  be  a  necessity  of  all 
genuine  fiction,  the  one  chord 
which  must  always  be  touched, 
the  main  thread  which  gives  uni- 
versal acceptance  to  every  design. 
The  few  curious  exceptions  which 
exist  give  force  to  the  general 
rula  Such  a  strange  maze  of  fate, 
for  instance,  as  '  Caleb  Williams,' 
or  the  more  horrible  romance  of 
<  Frankenstein,'  are  weird  and  un- 
canny examples  of  a  magic  which 
has  little  in  common  with  the 
wholesome  devices  of  natural  art. 
'  Pickwick '  stands  entirely  on  the 
other  side,  though  it  is  almost  as 
much  out  of  nature.  Its  sparkling 
wit,  its  ever  amusing  and  ludicrous 
combinations,  its  roving  freedom 
from  all  method  or  rule,  place  it 
apart  from  every  category.  Dick- 
ens was  not  at  any  time  great  at 
the  love-story.  That  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  which  over- 
balanced everything  else  in  his 
imagination,  makes  his  sentiment 
generally  ring  false  in  this  respect ; 
but  in  all  his  later  books  he  re- 
spected the  prejudice  of  mankind, 
and  produced  something  like  the 
ordinary  fable.  Indeed  there  is 
no  more  delightful  picture  of  the 
nonsensical,  yet  absolutely  sweet 
and  pure,  idyll  of  very  young  life, 
than  in  David  Copperfield's  woo- 
ing. The  child -wife  is  another 
matter,  and  open  to  criticism  of  a 
very  different  kind. 

However,  with  this  large  ad- 
herence to  the  necessity  of  Love  as 
an  important— we  are  wilUng  to 
say  the  most  important — element  in 
fiction,  never,  or  in  the  very  rarest 
and  most  exceptional  instances,  to 
be  left  out — we  must  at  the  same 
time  lift  up  our  protest  as  to  the 
feeble  art  and  deficient  compre- 
hension which  makes  this  the 
sole  theme  and  object  of  fiction. 
If  the  art  of  story-telling  is  really 


to  be  one  of  the  greatest  solaces 
and  amusements  of  life,  as  it  evi- 
dently is  in  places  where  life  is 
hardest, — in    grimy    towns     and 
manufacturing  centres,  much  shut 
out  from  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
and  restricted  in  all  other  enjoy- 
ments,— it  must  be  something  with 
more  stamina  and  meaning  than  a 
prolonged  imbroglio  of  love-mak- 
ing.    We  say  nothing  of  the  sub- 
ject when  it  is  present  as  intrigue, 
or  the  mere  brutal  attraction  of 
one  sex  to  the  other,  or  the  crav- 
ing   for    sentimental     sensation, 
which    unfortunately    prevail    in 
what  is  called  Society,  and  lend 
charms  to  the  newspapers  and  the 
fictions  which   are   especially   ad- 
dressed to  that  happily  not  very 
extensive  world,  and  which  express 
its  sentiments.     For  example,  the 
latest  work,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
of  M.  Ohnet,  the  '  Dames  de  Croix 
Morte,'  embodies  in  the  most  offen- 
sive    form     that     preoccupation 
with  one   class  of  instincts   and 
feelings    which    is    the  curse  of 
fiction  in  France,  and  of  the  social 
life  of  that  great  country  as  repre- 
sented therein.     Were  it  merely 
French   it  would  not   matter  so 
much;    but  while  many   of    the 
masterpieces    of    French     fiction 
remain  untranslated,  artificial  rub- 
bish like  this — not  even  the  natural 
production   of  the   dunghill,   like 
Zola,    but  rather  of  an  elaborate 
melon-frame,  or  other  fashionable 
forcing-pit — is  poured  out  upon  us 
at  once  in  versions  of  which  the 
only  alleviation  is  that  their  Eng- 
lish  is  almost  worse   than  their 
sentiment.     Happily,  however,  in 
discussing  the  subjects  chosen  by 
our  own  writers  of  fiction,  we  are 
not  called  upon  even  to  glance  at 
such  nauseous  and  abominable  in- 
ventions.    There  are  four  or  five 
books  at  present  before  us  of  ex- 
ceptional ability,  each  of  which  we 
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may  venture  to  say  will  open  to 
the  reader — ^whether  he  (or  she) 
lives  in  marble  halls,  with  all  the 
pleasures  of  civilisation  at  com- 
mand, or  up  three  pair  of  stairs 
in  a  London  lodging,  or  in  a  dull 
little  flat  in  Edinburgh  or  Dun- 
dee— a  picture  of  human  life  in 
the  general,  with  all  its  interests 
and  affections,  which  may  charm 
him  out  of  his  cares,  or  soothe 
his  pain  for  an  hour  or  two,  with 
a  gain  of  wholesome  images  and 
human  sympathy,  as  well  as  of  the 
immediate  relief  or  amusement 
of  the  moment.  And  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  a  better  thing 
of  any  art. 

We  give  without  hesitation  the 
foremost  place  to  Mr'  Besant, 
whose  work,^  always  so  admirable 
and  spirited,  acquires  double  im- 
portance from  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  is  inspired.  No  one  can 
blame  him  if  his  last  novel  recalls 
to  us  some  characters,  positions, 
and  even  phrases,  which  we  have 
heard  from  him  before.  The 
'Children  of  Gibeon'  is,  indeed, 
in  some  sort  a  repetition  and  re- 
inforcement of  'All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men,'  —  a  fact  to 
which  the  critic  has  no  reason  to 
object.  For  just  as  we  hope  that 
Mr  Besant  will  at  some  future 
time  elucidate  the  results  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  Valentine 
and  Claude,  so  we  have  always 
anticipated,  now  that  one  les- 
son of  the  previous  work  has 
been  so  fully  accepted  by  the 
public,  that  its  other  indications 
would  be  followed  out.  The 
purpose  of  that  work  was  very 
distinct  and  forcible.  It  was 
the  history  of  an  attempt  at  the 
saving  and  elevation  of  the  poorer 
urban  working  -  class,  especially 
with  regard  to  their  ignorance  of 
their  own  wants,  and  more  especi- 


ally still  to  the  treatment  of  the 
girls  who  waste  their  lives  as  semp- 
stresses  for    the    sort    of    wages 
that  has  been  defined  as  ''nothing; 
a -day  and  find  yourselves."     Mr 
Besant's  first  idea,  developed  and 
enforced  by  details  which,  though 
always  amusing,  were   somewhat 
fanciful  and  startling  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader,  concerned  the  want 
of  pleasure,  the  absence  of  all  the 
nobler  kinds  of    amusement^    or, 
indeed,  of  amusement  at  all,  among 
the  people;  and   on   this    point, 
and  the  suggestions  made  iip<m  it 
by  his  hero,  he  has  just  caose  to 
be  proud.     For  has  not  a  People's 
Palace  been  projected  in  the  East 
End,  has  not  the  Heir  to  the  Throne 
laid  the  foundation-stone  thereof 
and  is  not  the   plan   proceeding, 
even  though  fanatical  oppo6iti<Hi 
may  delay  it,  to  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory conclusion)     So  far  the 
purpose  of  the  book  has  been 
ried    out.     But  it  had, 
another   aim   in  view,  to   which 
the  author  comes  back  with  re- 
newed vigour.     The  intention  is 
still  the  same.     The  raising  of  the 
lower  classes,  by  some  caUed  the 
people^Mr  Gladstone's  phrase  of 
the  masses  is  a  little  more  accu- 
rate but  more  misleading — most, 
Mr  Besant  perceives,  be  managed 
by  themselves.     But  in  their  con- 
fusion  and    incapacity  to    judge 
what  it  is  they  themselves  require, 
they  must  be  led  and  inspired  by 
some    one   from    another    sphere 
—  some   one  who  has,  so  &r  as 
possible,   known  both  lives,   and 
has  learnt  to  understand  by  ex- 
periment the  difficulties  of  both. 
It  is  more  easy  to  build  and  endow 
a  palace  of  delights  than  it  is  to 
procure  such  evangelists  and  am- 
bassadors between   the  rich   and 
poor.      The    idea,    however,    has 
taken    hold    so  strongly  on    the 
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imagination  of  the  writer,  that  for 
the  second  time,  with  a  change  of 
circumstance  and  motive,  and  a 
narrower  if  more  distinct  purpose, 
he  has  set  himself  to  carry  out  in 
the  person  of  a  young  and  gener- 
ous girl  this  high  intention.  In 
both  cases  the  work  is  a  joint- 
work,  and  the  woman  is  aided  by 
a  man  so  felicitously  adapted  by 
circumstances  to  protect  and  help 
her,  that  the  coincidence  is  little 
less  than  a  miracle.  But  in  both 
cases  the  chief  interest  lies  with 
the  woman,  and  the  chief  objects 
of  her  efforts  are  women — the  most 
helpless  class  of  the  community, 
most  subject  to  oppression,  and 
least  capable  of  resistance. 

The  Prologue  is  pure  romance, 
though  still  and  always  it  is  the 
romance  of  benevolence.  A  young 
widow,  Lady  Mildred  Eldridge, 
pays  a  visit  of  kindness  to  a 
former  servant,  a  washerwoman, 
who  has  been  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band, and  finds  the  poor  woman 
with  a  large  family  to  maintain 
and  provide  for,  and  one  lovely 
little  girl,  the  youngest,  whom  the 
father  had  called  Maria  and  the 
mother  Polly,  and  who  according- 
ly is  spoken  of  very  artificially 
throughout  the  book  as  Polly- 
which  •  is  -  Maria.  The  child  is 
the  same  age  as  Lady  Mildred's 
daughter,  who  adopts  and  carries 
her  away  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  her  up  with  her  own 
child.  This  benevolent  intention, 
however,  develops  into  a  scheme 
which  proves,  we  think,  that  Lady 
Mildred's  benevolence  had  a  little 
gone  to  her  head.  She  determines 
to  "  mix  up  "  the  children,  so  that 
no  one  but  herself  shall  know 
which  is  which;  and  changing 
even  their  names,  brings  them  up 
as  Valentine  and  Violet,  nobody 
being  able  to  tell,  and  themselves 
least  of  all,  which  is  Beatrice,  the 
heiress  of  Sir  Launcelot  Eldridge's 
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great   fortune,   and  which   Polly, 
the  washerwoman's  daughter.  The 
secret   is   to  be    kept    until    the 
young  heiress  comes  of  age;  and 
though  it  is  accidentally  discovered 
by  one  of  the  girls  a  short  time 
before  that  period,  the  knowledge 
is  kept  religiously  to  herself  until 
the  appointed  moment  of  revelar 
tion.     Lady  Mildred,  who  is-  the 
most  far-sighted  and  provident  of 
benevolent   plotters,    has    in    the 
meantime  also  adopted  Claude,  the 
brother  of  Polly,  given  him  a  fine 
education,  and  stimulated  his  am- 
bition in  every  way  till  he  attains 
the  position  of  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
and  is  "  discovered"  when  the  cur- 
tain rises,  a  barrister  and  a  perfect 
gentleman,  fit  to  be  the  protector 
and  guardian  of  his  sister,  which- 
ever of  the  young  ladies  that  may 
be.     Delighted  to  find  a  brother 
so  different  from  their  trembling 
conception  of  the  probable  British 
workman  to  whom  Lady  Mildred 
is  about  to  introduce  them,  the 
two  girls  decide  that  he  shall  be 
in  the  meantime  the   brother  of 
both,  and  receive  him  with  acclam- 
ations.    They  are  then  introduced, 
under  the  charge  of  Claude,  who 
has  never  been  separated  from  his 
family,  notwithstanding  the  won- 
derful difference  of  his  position,  to 
the  mother,   now  the  inmate  of 
an  almshouse,  blind  and  poor ;  to 
Joe,  the  eldest  brother,  a  worthy 
working  man;   to  Sam,  who  has 
worked  himself  up  into  the  fine 
position  of  a  Board-schoolmaster; 
and  to  the  only  remaining  sister, 
Melenda,  a  work-girl,  and  one  of 
the  most  striking  characters  in  the 
book.      Melenda's  fierce  indepen- 
dence, her  determination  to  resist 
every  overture  which  could  com- 
promise that  savage  freedom — the 
foregone  conclusion  in  her   fiery 
soul  that  her  visitors  intend  to 
patronise,  to  humiliate,  and  scorn 
her,  and  that  their  proffered  kind- 
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ness  is  an  insult — is  drawn  with 
the  most  unflinching  force.  The 
two  ladies  find  her  in  the  little  hot 
and  untidy  room  which  she  shares 
with  two  other  workers  of  her  own 
class,  and  where  they  sit  from 
morning  to  night  hard  at  work  over 
the  buttonhole-making  by  which 
they  gain  their  living  of  eleven- 
pence-halfpenny a-day,  in  all  the 
squalor  of  want  and  ceaseless  toil. 
Her  two  companions,  both  simpler 
and  more  flexible,  are  much  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  the  sweetness  of 
the  visitors;  but  Melenda  takes 
the  visit  of  the  problematical  Folly 
as  an  injuiy,  and  firmly  rejects  all 
offers  of  friendship. 

"  *  Oh  ! '  said  Valentine,  *  if  you  will 
only  let  us  help  you.  We  did  not 
come  here  to  pry  upon  you — not  out 
of  curiosity — on,  not  out  of  curiosity  ! 
We  came  because  we  wanted  to  know 
our  sister.' 

"  *  Now  you  know  her  then,  you 
can  go  awav  again.  I  don't  mind. 
You  see  what  I  am.  Oh,  I  know 
what  I'm  like,  and  what  Liz  ia  like, 
and  Lotty — only  Lotty  is  diflereut 
Fine  manners  ours,  ain't  they?  Go 
away  and  laugh  at  us.' 

'*  *  Indeed  there  is  nothing  to  laugh 
at,'  said  Valentine. 

"  *  Then  cry  over  us  like  her ' — she 
meant  Violet.  'I  daresay  she  likes 
crying.  If  a  girl  had  said  half  to  me 
that  Tve  said  to  her,  I'd  have  had  her 
hair  out  of  her  head  ! ' 

"  *  You  are  cruel,*  said  Violet.  *  Is 
it  our  fault  that  Polly  was  taken  from 
you  ? ' 

"  *  Didn't  say  whose  fault  it  was. 
It's  no  concern  of  mine.  You've  got 
my  thimble,  Liz.  Where's  your 
own  ] ' " 

This  visit  has  an  eflect  curiously 
different  upon  Valentine  and  Vio- 
let. The  latter  is  overwhelmed 
with  alarm  and  nervous  misery, 
and  shrinks  in  spite  of  all  her  res- 
olution from  further  contact  with 
the  repellent  and  insulting  girl 
who  thus  scorns  her  advances. 
But  Valentine  is  inspired  by  what 


revolts  her  sister;  and  presently, 
after  a  struggle  with  Lady  Mildred, 
she  is  permitted  to  carry  out  the 
plan  she  has  formed,  which  is  that 
of  settling  in  Ivy  Lane,  Hoxton, 
where  the  work-girls  live,  and  thus 
becoming  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  their  life,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, gaining  the  confidence  of  her 
supposed  sister.  Then  it  becomes 
apparent  how  careful  Ladj  Mil- 
dred was  in  providing  a  guardian 
in  the  form  of  Claude  for  the  giris 
whom  she  has  brought  up  so 
strangely.  Claude  prepares  a  bower 
in  the  miserable  lodging-house  for 
the  problematical  Polly,  where,  with 
a  good  deal  of  humour,  but  no  small 
trouble,  she  sets  up  her  unaccus- 
tomed housekeeping,  the  first  steps 
of  which  are  amusing  enough. 
"  She  proceeded  to  make  her  own 
breakfast.  There  was  no  milk, 
and  she  did  not  know  where  to  get 
any  more ;  there  was  no  water,  and 
she  had  to  go  down-stairs  and  fill 
her  own  kettle,  and  to  lay  her  fire, 
and  to  brush  up  the  stove,  as  well 
as  to  make  her  own  bed  and  dost 
the  room.  These  things  were  not 
hardships  exactly,"  but  they  took 
away  some  of  the  attractions  of 
the  scheme.  Valentine,  however, 
in  these  new  circumstances,  is 
charming :  she  realises  the  fact 
that  late  dinner  would  be  quite 
out  of  place,  and  at  one  o'clock 
she  sets  about  preparing  her  mid- 
day meal.  But  a  fearful  difficulty 
at  once  arises. 

"  Valentine  had  the  remains  of  her 
ham,  and  part  of  yesterday's  loaf,  but 
she  had  no  potatoes.  She  spread  her 
cloth,  laid  out  these  viands,  which 
looked  very  much  like  lundi  so  far  aa 
they  went  What  about  potatoes? 
If  she  wanted  them  she  would  have 
to  buy  them.  Where  should  she  go 
in  search  of  potatoes?  and  how  was 
she  to  buy  them  ?  Do  they  sell  pota- 
toes by  the  dozen,  like  eggs ;  or  by  the 
peck,  like  peas ;  or  by  the  pound,  like 
cherries ;  or  by  the  pint,  like  beer;  or 
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singly,  like  peaches?  And  how  do 
you  carry  them  home?  Claude  had 
forgotten  one  thing.  He  thought  you 
could  live  in  Hozton  without  a  bas- 
ket for  marketing.  She  had,  it  was 
true,  an  apron,  but  it  was  not  one  of 
those  aprons  which  are  designed  for 
the  carriage  of  things  like  potatoes." 

In  the  end  she  decides  to  content 
herself  with  a  simple  luncheon, 
and  eventually  gets  used  to  the 
situation,  and  surmounts  these  dif- 
ficulties. 

Meanwhile,  living  in  the  mis- 
erable tenement^  every  room  in 
which  is  tenanted  by  its  little 
group  of  toilers,  one  more  hardly 
pressed  and  wretched  than  another, 
the  young  lady  grows  into  a  passion 
of  indignation  and  righteous  wrath 
against  the  taskmasters  who  grind 
this  miserable  population  to  the 
lowest  penny  on  which  life  can  be 
kept  in.  Mr  Besont  does  not  tell 
us  how  it  is  that  the  respectable 
Joe,  and  the  triumphant  Sam, 
whose  consciousness  of  his  own 
success  is  so  profound,  notwith- 
standing the  passion  of  his  Social- 
ism, should  not  have  been  able  to 
help  their  sister  to  work  of  a  bet- 
ter paid  and  less  laborious  de- 
scription. Domestic  service  she 
would  have  scorned,  of  course ;  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
daughter  of  so  capable  a  person  as 
Mrs  Monument,  and  the  sister  of 
brothers  so  respectable,  ought  to 
have  been  fit  for  something  better 
than  buttonhole-making.  Mr  Be- 
sant  tells  us  that  it  is  the  fault  of 
ladies  who  love  bargains  that  the 
work-girls  are  so  wretched;  but 
this,  considering  that  the  button- 
holes are  made  in  male,  not  femi- 
nine, garments,  seems  a  doubtful 
and  uncalled-for  statement.  But 
he  does  not  tell  us  why  Melenda 
had  not  a  chance  of  doing  some- 
thing better,  as  we  think,  consider- 
ing all  her  antecedents,  she  ought 
to  have  had.     One  of  her  com- 


panions, Lotty,  the  sick  girl,  whom 
the  fierce  creature  loves  and  cher- 
ishes, for  whom  she  is  always  ready 
to  work  to  spare  her  aching  back 
and  failing  eyes,  is  a  touching  fig- 
ure ;  and  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  passionate  regard  of  the  social 
rebel,  rejecting  every  kindness  in 
her  own  person,  for  this  failing 
and  fading  girl,  whom  she  at  last 
sees  taken  out  of  her  hands  by 
the  more  effectual  ministrations  of 
Valentine,  with  a  keen  and  fierce 
anguish  which  appeals  irresistibly 
to  our  sympathies.  The  rough 
girl  becomes  pathetic  as  she 
reluctantly  assents  to  Lotty's  re- 
moval for  her  own  good  to  Valen- 
tine's room.  "  I  tried  to  do  for  you, 
Lotty — I  tried  my  best,  I  did," 
she  exclaims,  with  almost  tragic 
feeling.  To  have  done  everything 
of  which  one  is  capable  for  a  loved 
friend,  and  then  to  have  to  con- 
sent that  a  new-comer,  against 
whom  one's  whole  soul  rises  in  re- 
bellion, can  do  more  for  her;  to 
have  her  taken  away,  yet  to  know 
that  whatever  it  costs  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  it  is  for  her  good, — is 
indeed  enough  to  try  the  highest 
nature.  Melenda's  final  submis- 
sion, when  she  can  resist  no  longer, 
her  defeat  at  every  point  by  the 
determined  and  ever-watchful  de- 
votion of  the  young  lady  who 
proves  herself  more  than  a  match 
for  the  untamed  spirit,  is  done 
with  great  power  and  humorous 
perception. 

Through  these  and  many  more 
encounters  Valentine  holds  on  her 
way  with  a  spirit  never  daunted, 
though  sometimes  the  miserable 
circumstances  round  her,  but  still 
more  the  injustice  and  oppression, 
the  hopeless  lot  of  the  workers,  the 
absence  of  any  gleam  of  possi- 
bility in  their  career,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  all  the  world — even  their 
own  flesh  and  blood,  even  the 
brothers   and    fathers    who    have 
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their  trades-unions,  and  can  help 
themselves  more  or  less,  but  never 
help  the  girls  in  their  struggle — 
maizes  her  heart  sink  within  her. 
Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  and 
characteristic  than  her  meetings 
with  the  parson  (assistant  priest,  as 
he  calls  himself,  who  performs  for- 
lorn little  services  all  by  himself, 
but  labours  among  his  flock  with 
endless  devotion)  and  the  doc- 
tor, who  both  most  naturally 
fall  in  love  with  her.  The  pas- 
sion of  indignation  and  deter- 
mination to  help  grows  to  such 
a  white  heat  in  her,  that  at  last 
she  suddenly  seizes  upon  Claude — 
who  is  very  sympathetic,  and  much 
interested,  but  ambitious,  and  de- 
termined to  get  to  the  height  of 
his  profession  —  and  forces  him, 
by  her  eloquence  and  passion,  to 
pledge  himself  also  to  the  wild 
but  fine  enterprise  to  which  she 
devotes  herself.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, she  receives  a  shock  of  sud- 
den enlightenment  which  checks, 
yet  afterwards  redoubles,  her  en- 
ergies. On  one  of  her  visits 
to  the  old  blind  mother  in  the 
almshouses,  who  has  fully  taken 
her  to  her  heart  as  Polly,  the 
blind  woman  strays  into  those  re- 
collections in  which  every  mother 
indulges. 

" '  Oh,  my  dear,  it  was  a  cruel, 
hard  thing  to  part  with  you ! — ^a  hard 
thing  it  was.' 

"  *  Why  did  you,  then,  mother  ? ' 

"  *  It  was  for  your  own  good,  my 
dear ;  and  her  ladyship  promiBed  to 
give  you  a  good  bringlng-up,  which 
she's  done,  I'm  sure.  Besides,  I 
couldn't  bear  to  think  of  that  pretty 
face  brought  to  shame  and  tears.' 

"'But  why  shame  and  tears, 
mother  ? ' 

"*Well,  dear,  some  time  or  other 
p'raps  I'll  tell  you.  Not  to-night. 
1  can't  bear  to  talk  of  it,  nor  to  think 
of  it  But  some  day  I'll  tell  you, 
because  you're  Polly.' 

"  *  You  were  in  trouble,  were  you, 
mother?'     Valentine  laid  her  hand 


upon  the  blind  woman's  cheek.    *  For- 
get it — don't  think  about  it.' 

"*I  won't,  my  dear.  Well,  when 
you  went  away,  the  house  was  doll 
and  quiet,  because  Claude  was  a  grave 
child  always,  and  Melenda  never  had 
your  pretty  ways.' 

"*Had  I  pretty  waysl  Oh,  Pm 
afraid  I  have  lost  them.  WhAt  a  pity 
to  grow  up  and  lose  one's  pretty 
ways ! ' 

"<And  curls  all  over  your  head 
you  had.' 

"'Had  I?  And  now  my  hair  is 
quite  straight' 

" '  And  a  dimple  on  your  cheek 
you  had.' 

"'The  dimple  is  gone  too,  I  am 
afraid  ;  gone  away  with  the  curls  and 
the  pretty  ways.  What  becomes  of 
all  tnese  things,  and  where  do  thf'T 
go  to?' 

"'And  you  had,  besides,  a  little 
brown  mark,  a  birth-mark,  on  vom- 
arm,  just  above  your  elbow.  On  your 
right  arm  it  is,  Polly,  my  dear.  Oh, 
I  remember  it  very  welL' 

"  This  was  enough  for  Valentine ; 
the  secret  hitherto  concealeil  from  her 
was  now  clear.  For,  in  fact,  the 
dimple  in  the  cheek,  the  curiy  hair 
which  would  not  be  brushed  straight 
or  Ue  down,  the  brown  mark  upon 
the  arm,  just  above  the  elbow — not 
to  speak,  Valentine  thought,  of  the 

Eretty  and  caressing  ways, — ^all  these 
clocked,  not  to  herself  at  all,  but — 
to  Violet ! " 

The  shock  of  the  discovety  is 
great,  but,  nevertheless,  Valentine 
goes  on  with  the  work  which  has 
now  become  her  greatest  interest, 
without  change  or  faltering.  No 
word  ever  escapes  from  her  lips 
to  show  her  consciousness  that  she 
is  not  the  long-lost  Polly ;  and  her 
assiduous  siege  of  Melenda,  the 
triply  defended  fortress  of  whose 
heart  she  assails  in  every  possible 
way,  through  the  sick  Lottj  and 
the  foolish  Lizzy,  and  by  every 
point  at  which  there  might  be  a 
crevice  in  the  armour,  is  cairied 
on  without  intermission,  but  still 
in  vain — the  only  sign  of  yielding 
being  a  fiercer  resistance  and  great- 
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er  abuse  than  ever.     At  last,  how- 
ever, there  comes  a  crisis  in  this 
indomitable    girl's    career.       The 
foolish  Lizzy,  whose  head  is  full  of 
other  things,  has  been  careless  of 
her  buttonholes ;  and  Melenda,  who 
is  responsible,  is  subjected,  when 
she  takes  back  the  work  to  the 
shop,  to  a  species  of  torture  which 
is  almost  inconceivable.    We  can- 
not imagine  that  Mr  Besant  can 
either  be  mistaken  or  misinformed 
in  so  monstrous  a  description ;  but 
that  such  a  remorseless  piece  of 
cruelty  should  be  carried  on  under 
our  very  eyes  in  this  charitable  and 
pitiful  age,  makes  the  blood  boil. 
Melenda,  for  the   carelessness   of 
the  work,  is  "drilled," — a  thing 
familiar  to  the    poor    sisterhood, 
and  borne  with  that  stolid  patience 
which  contrasts  so  strongly  with 
the   hot  temper  and  high  spirits 
of  girls  of  Melenda's  cla^.     The 
process  of  "  drilling  "  seems  this : 
that  the  girl  bringing  in  work,  and 
expecting  to  receive  payment  for 
it,  and  a  further  supply  of  material 
for  the  work  of  the  next  week,  is 
made,  should  what  she  brings  be 
considered  unsatisfactory,  to  "stand 
aside  and  wait,"  which  she  has  to 
do,  knowing  that  if  she  leaves  the 
place  for  a  minute,  she  will  be  told 
on  her  return  that  the  work  has 
been  given  to  somebody  else,  un- 
til  it  pleases   the   authorities   of 
the  shop  to  cease  the  persecution. 
Melenda  has  three  days'  "  drilling  " 
— that  is,   for  three  days  she  is 
compelled  to  stand,  having  no  food 
but  the  scanty  breakfast  that  girls 
in  such  employ  can  afford,  from  the 
time  of  opening  till  that  of  closing 
of  the  shop,  with  no  food,  no  rest, 
no  chance   of  doing  anything  to 
earn  the  next  day's  dinner.     On 
the  third  day  Valentine  appears  on 
the  scene  in  a  tempest  of  righteous 
wrath.     After  various  efforts  the 
excited  girl  seizes  upon  the  Senior 
Partner,  who  is  serenely  passing, 


unconscious  of  any  such  small  mat- 
ter, and  pours  out  upon  him  in 
impassioned  words  the  indignation 
of  her  soul.  The  young  lady  ceases 
to  be  Polly  when  she  has  to  face 
this  horrible  force  of  petty  cruelty. 
She  points  out  to  her  astonished 
listener  the  abomination  of  the 
system  under  which  an  unhappy 
girl  is  made  to  suffer  so  much  for 
a  small  fault.  And  between  the 
impassioned  critic  and  the  em- 
ployer, who,  to  do  him  justice,  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Melenda's 
torture,  the  conversation  becomes 
animated. 


(( ( 


*  I  am  a  daughter  of  Lady  Mildred 
Eldridge,'  she  said,  instiuctively  get- 
ting at  a  weak  place.  '  Now,  sir,  will 
you  please  to  tell  me  whether  it  is  by 
your  approval  or  by  your  orders  that 
this  girl  has  been  ordered  to  stand 
here  for  three  days,  from  half-past 
nine  in  the  morning  till  seven  at 
night,  nearly  ten  hours  each  day, 
without  beiu^  permitted  to  leave  the 

5  lace  or  to  sit  down  for  three  whole 
ays  ?  To  stand  all  day  without  food 
from  nine  until  seven !  Would  you 
dare  to  use  your  own  daughter  so  V 

"  *  Really  this  is  very * 

"  *  For  three  days  !  Oh  ! '  Valen- 
tine was  now  so  indignant  that  she 
said  more  than  was  wise.  'Do  you 
understand  at  all  what  it  means  to 
stand  for  ten  hours  in  one  place  ?  Do 
you  understand  what  it  is  to  go  with- 
out food  for  a  whole  day?  Do  you 
know  that  she  has  been  kept  from 
the  money  owing  to  her  all  this  time  ? 
You  have,  I  suppose,  the  right  to  pav 
her  starvation  wages  and  to  overwork 
her.  Have  you  the  right  to  torture 
her?' 

"  '  One  moment,  Miss  Eldridge.' 
He  called  the  clerk,  and  retired 
up  the  shop  in  conversation  with 
hun." 

The  consultation  with  the  clerk 
results  in  a  statement  which,  being 
half  apology  and  half  justification, 
naturally  gives  satisfaction  in  nei- 
ther capacity ;  and  Valentine's 
angry  reply  is  met  summarily 
by  Melenda's  dismissal.     "At  all 
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events,  it  shall  not  occur  again 
with  this  girl.  She  shall  receive 
whatever  money  may  be  owing  to 
her,  and  she  may  go.  We  will 
strike  her  name  off  our  books," 
said  the  senior  partner.  This 
startling  conclusion  brings  the 
work-girFs  impassioned  advocate  to 
herself  with  the  shock  of  a  catas- 
trophe. She  accompanies  Melen- 
da  out  of  the  shop  with  very  un- 
comfortable feelings,  anticipating 
nothing  but  further  hostility  from 
the  girl  to  whom  her  interference 
has  brought  only  harm.  But  here 
again  she  is  mistaken. 

"  *  YouVe  got  my  work  took  from 
me,  Valentine,'  said  Melenda,  not  un- 
graciously. *  Never  mind,  you  gave 
it  him  hot.  He  didn't  like  it,  though 
he  bounced  it  off.  There  won't  oe 
much  more  drilling  done  there  for 
a  month  or  two.  But,  Lord  !  it  isn't 
him  you  should  blame.  He  don't 
know  nothing  about  it.'" 

It  is  a  fine  piece  of  insight  on 
Mr  Besant's  part  to  make  this 
the  turning-point.  As  soon  as 
Melenda  has  something  to  forgive, 
her  proud  spirit  yields.  In 
fact,  this  day's  work  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  full  understanding 
between  the  two  girls,  who,  after 
all,  are  more  capable  of  under- 
standing each  other  than  any  of 
the  softer  spirits.  When  the  rock 
has  once  been  struck,  the  melting 
is  rapid  and  effectual.  The  lion 
becomes  a  lamb,  and  under  Valen- 
tine's hands  Melenda  is  soon  con- 
verted into  a  somewhat  abashed 
but  sensible  young  woman,  ready 
to  pursue  what  is  really  for  the 
best  advantage  of  herself  and  her 
kind.  She  is  not  half  so  interest- 
ing after  her  conversion ;  but  that, 
of  course,  is  not  Mr  Besant's  fault. 

It  is  after  this  great  victory 
that  a  new  interest,  in  which,  per- 
haps, the  strongest  effects  of  the 
book  are  obtained,  both  in  the 
tragic  and  in  the  comic  vein,  is 


introduced.     It  is  no  longer  the 
story  of  the  poor  work-girls  in  Ivy 
Lane,  but  a  personal  episode,  a  part 
of    that   human  tragedy  -  comedy 
which  it  is   the  special   fanctioa 
of  all   artists  to  expound.      The 
father  of  Polly  and  the  rest  is  sup- 
posed, during  most  of  the  story,  to 
have  been   long  dead;  and   he  is 
understood   to  have  been   a   fine 
workman  and  an  honest  man — a 
tradition  particularly  maintained 
by  Joe,   the  elder  brother,   who, 
alone  of  the  family  could  remem- 
ber this  domestic  hero.     However, 
in  one  of  the  long  talks  which 
passes  between  the  blind  mother 
and  the  girl  whom  she  has  so  fond- 
ly recognised  as  Polly,  the  poor  old 
woman  relieves  a  long  •  hardened 
heart  by  confessing  that  her  hus- 
band was  no  hero,  but  a  convict^ 
a  forger  and  burglar  of  notorious 
reputation,  who  was  dead  indeed, 
but  had  died  in  prison  only  a  few 
years  before.    From  this  revelation 
to  the  discovery  that  the  man  is 
still  alive  is  but  a  step.     By  some 
means  or  other  he  finds  out  his 
wife  at  the  almshouse,  where  she, 
contented  and  happy  in  her  new- 
found  daughter,   is  endeavouring 
to  finish  her  life   in  peace.     He 
does  not  disclose  himself  on   his 
first  visit,  though  the  blind  woman 
recognises  his  step,  which  she  be- 
lieves to  be  that  of  his  ghost.    His 
second  visit  takes  place  while  Val- 
entine is  there — at  least  she  makes 
her  appearance  while  he  is  lurking 
outside. 

"'Mother,'  she  said,  taking  the 
blind  woman's  hand,  'what  is  itt 
Oh,  what  is  itr  For  she  connected 
the  terror  and  the  helpless  hands  with 
the  strange  man  standing  silent  oppo- 
8ite  to  the  door. 

"  *  It's  the  dream  come  back.  Oh, 
Polly,  thank  God  you've  come,  my 
dear !  It's  the  dreadful  dream.  I 
heard  his  step  a  fortnight  ago,  in 
the  night,  once — only  once — upon  the 
stones,  and  again  I  heard  it  just  now 
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—once.  My  dear,  my  dear,  I*m  fright- 
ened out  of  my  wits  !  Is  it  the  dead 
come  back  to  plague  me  1  * 

"*  The  step  again  r 

"'Your  father's  step,  my  dear. 
And  something  there  was  in  the  room 
— I  felt  it, — something  in  the  room. 
His  ghost,  most  likely.' 

"Valentine  turned  upon  the  man 
a  face  so  full  of  horror  and  loathing 
and  shame,  that  it  actually  pierced 
him  to  the  heart,  though  his  con- 
science was  long  since  seared  with  a 
hot  iron,  and  twenty  years  of  prison 
had  only  hardened  him.  Yet  those 
eyes  made  hiui  shiver,  and  he  dropped 
his  own. 

"*What  a  strange  thing!'  She 
kept  her  eyes  upon  the  man  as  one 
keeps  his  eye  upon  a  wild  beast. 
*  You  are  sure  you  heard  his  step  ? ' 

"*  Quite  sure.  As  if  I  could  ever 
forget  his  step ! '  The  man  smiled 
complacently.  'I  heard  it  on  the 
boards,  falling  as  soft  as  the  step  of 
a  cat  And  oh,  Polly,  thank  God 
you've  come !  *  she  repeated,  clinging 
to  her  daughter. 

"'Why,  mother,*  she  replied,  in  a 
strange  voice  and  with  burning  cheeks, 
'  he  is  dead  long  ago — five  years  ago.' 
She  held  up  a  warning  finger  to  the 
man.  '  Thank  Heaven !  the  miser- 
able wretched  man  died  in  his  miser- 
able wretched  prison,  where  he  de- 
served to  die,  and  was  buried  in  the 
prison  churchyard,  where  he  deserved 
to  be  buried,  among  the  thieves  and 
rogues,  his  companions  1  Don't  trem- 
ble so,  mother  ;  he  is  dead.  We  have 
forgotten  him  and  all  his  villanies.' " 

The  convict  himself — with  his 
pride  in  his  own  notoriety  and  dis- 
tinction as  the  prince  of  burglan, 
his  determination  to  urge  his  claims 
upon  his  family,  and  absolute  in- 
difference to  any  feeble  plea  of 
mercy  or  respect  for  their  peace — 
is  a  wonderful  being.  His  visits 
to  Claude,  when  he  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  helpless  gentleman 
whose  very  heart  sinks  within  him 
at  the  awful  sight  of  this  stealthy- 
footed  crimincd — his  father !  and 
who  is  helpless  to  keep  him  out,  to 
refuse  him  anything,  to  get  rid  of 
him  in  any  way,  lest  he  should  find 


out  Valentine  and  reveal  to  her  the 
awful  secret  which  she  on  her  side 
is  bribing  the  wretch  to  conceal 
from  Claude — is  a  very  remarkable 
piece  of  work,  stronger  and  more 
effective  perhaps  than  any  other 
part  of  the  book  in  its  perfect  horri- 
ble naturalness  and  human  charac- 
ter. The  villain  is  so  vile  and  yet  so 
comic — ^the  struggles  of  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man  so  profoundly 
tragical,  and  yet  so  mingled  with 
the  farce  of  the  clever  ruffian's 
monologue  and  the  triumph  of  his 
cunning,  clever  stratagems,  and 
unscrupulous,  remorseless  tyranny 
— that  all  the  benevolent  schemes 
and  fine  enthusiasms  of  the  previous 
story  fade  before  this  piece  of  tre- 
mendous life.  The  tragedy  of  the 
convict's  end  in  the  clutches  of  the 
poor  old  visionary  whom  he  has 
ruined,  is  not  in  reality  so  deep 
tragedy  as  is  his  fiddling  and  drink- 
ing in  poor  Claude's  chambers,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  of 
the  unhappy  young  man's  help- 
lessness. We  have,  however, 
lingered  too  long  over  the  scenes 
which,  after  all,  Mr  Besant  would 
no  doubt  prefer  us  to  dwell  upon, 
to  do  justice  to  this  powerful  pic- 
ture. The  end  of  the  story  tingles 
with  marriage-bells.  All  embar- 
rassments on  the  brother  and  sister 
question  have  been  got  over  by  the 
fact  that  Claude  had  found  out 
even  sooner  than  Valentine  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  been  per- 
suaded from  the  first  that  she  was 
not  Polly.  Violet,  the  shrinking 
and  trembling  artistic  nature, 
whose  repugnance  to  all  contact 
with  the  family  had  been  unmis- 
takable from  the  firsts  is  not 
severed,  by  being  proved  to  be 
Polly,  from  the  only  mother  she 
has  known,  and  remains  Lady 
Mildred's  companion;  while  Val- 
entine, who  is  obliged,  we  regret 
to  say,  almost,  if  not  quite,  to 
propose  to  Claude,  sets  out  with 
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him  upon  the  work  to  which  she 
had  pledged  him  before — a  work 
which,  vague  indeed,  but  very 
great,  it  will  probably  be  more 
difficult  to  accomplish  than  to 
anticipate,  but  of  which  we  hope 
Mr  Besant  will  some  time  give  us 
further  news. 

Everybody  knows  by  this  time 
exactly  the  kind  of  highly  delicate, 
fastidious,  and  elaborate  workman- 
ship which  we  have  to  expect  when 
Mr  Henry  James  draws  forth  ^  his 
finely  polished  point,  and  engraves 
his  little  picture  in  every  possible 
variation  of  those  subtle  neutral 
tints  which,  though  not  so  use- 
ful on  a  painter's  palette,  furnish 
by  times  very  striking  effects  of 
black-and-white.  His  work  re- 
minds us  of  those  heroes  whom 
the  American  muse  delights  to 
place  before  us, — beings  with  the 
most  exquisite  manners,  the  ut- 
most calm  self-possession,  the  most 
perfect  taste — and  tastes — ^but  for 
whom  there  seems  no  particular 
use  in  the  world,  except  to  pose 
as  types  of  men.  The  novels  of 
this  remarkable  writer  are  all  most 
carefully  studied.  There  is,  per- 
haps (one  feels),  nothing  in  them 
that  could  not  be  backed  by  the 
authority  of  a  living  model,  no 
incident  that  has  not  actually  hap- 
pened in  some  human  combination 
or  other.  The  scenery,  the  acces- 
sories, the  costume  and  make-up, 
are  all  done  from  the  life.  But  it 
is  rarely  that  we  can  allow  this 
admirable  piece  of  composition  to 
be  what  it  represents  itself.  Some 
of  his  American  pictures  —  the 
sketch  of  Daisy  Miller,  for  in- 
stance, which  was  the  first,  we 
think,  to  give  him  fame  in  Eng- 
land— have  an  air  of  life  and  real- 
ity. But  we  have  increasingly 
come  to  feel  that  this  kind  of 
work   is,   though  of    the   highest 


class,  .after  all  only  art  manufac- 
ture,— a  sort  of  enamel,  highly  fin- 
ished, but  with  so  little  of  the  ac- 
tual in  it  that  it  has  less  real  grasp 
upon  our  interest  than   many  a 
daub  which  is  a  hundred    miles 
below  it  in  point  of  art.     In  the 
present  work  Mr  James  forsakes 
entirely  his  usual  levels.    It  is  not 
to  society,  either  in  America  or 
in  England,  that    he    intitxlaces 
us.     Those  fine  details  of  the  ex- 
istence  cultivated   into    physical, 
and  sometimes  also  into  intellec- 
tual perfection  with  which  he  is 
most  familiar,  are  here  laid  aside. 
It  is  no  longer  his  task  to  show  us 
those   subtle  differences    between 
ban  ton  in  America  and  in  £ng- 
land,   which,    with   much    impar- 
tiality, with   a  wonderfully  clear 
sense  of  the  deficiencies  on  his  own 
side,   yet    a   subdued    superiority 
to  those  gentle  stupidities  which 
are  part  of  the  characteristic  dif- 
ference   on    ours,    have    hitherto 
been  his  favourite  subject.      He 
has  torn  himself  from  that  ever- 
delightful    comparison.     It  is   no 
longer  the  fair  American   armed 
for    conquest,    subtly    moved    by 
the  atmosphere   which  surrounds 
a  lord,  yet  vindicating  her  ideal 
by  making  at  the    end    another 
choice ;  or  the  fair  Englishwoman 
of  denser  perceptions,  who  accepts 
American  wealth  only  to  divert  it 
from  its  natural  channels  and  bring 
back  its  advantages  and  delights  to 
London — who  is  the  subject  of  his 
pen.     He  has  stepped  aside  into  a 
very  different  field.  London,  but  not 
the  London  he  has  hitherto  known, 
— that  London  for  which  it  is  be- 
lieved the  accomplished  American 
has  conceived  a  visionary  passion, 
— is  the  strange  and  novel  scene 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  unfold 
before  us  :  the  London  of  the  out- 
lying wastes,  far  from  fame,  pur- 
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lieus  of  Islington  and  Faddington 
and  Oamberwell  —  widely  spread 
in  point  of  distance,  but  equally 
mean  and  grimy  and  poverty- 
stricken.  The  personages  of  the 
little  drama  are  indeed  of  various 
ranks  and  places  in  the  world.  If 
there  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  hero- 
ine at  all,  the  honours  of  the  posi- 
tion are  divided  between  the  Prin- 
cess from  whom  the  book  takes  its 
title  and  Millicent  Henning,  who  is 
one  of  the  young  ladies  in  a  great 
haberdasher's  establishment  in 
Buckingham  Palace  Road,  probably 
very  well  known  to  the  majority 
of  readers.  And  the  hero  is  a  little 
bookbinder  of  the  most  doubtful 
parentage,  a  child  of  the  streets. 
In  the  narrowest  lanes  and  mean- 
est little  dwellings,  in  workmen's 
clubs  and  secret  societies,  the  dress- 
maker's parlour  and  the  showroom 
in  the  great  shop — all  the  scenes 
are  enacted.  Not  the  wilds  of 
Africa,  certainly  not  the  American 
backwoods,  could  be  so  strange  or 
so  little  -known. 

But  if  any  one  imagines  that 
the  novelist  has  changed  his 
method  on  this  account,  he  will 
be  greatly  mistaken.  The  emo- 
tions of  a  bookbinder  require  quite 
as  prolonged  and  fine  an  analysis 
as  if  he  were  an  American  artist 
surrounded  by  bric'(i-brac,  or  a  ge- 
nial, good-natured,  slightly  opaque 
lord.  There  is  nothing  at  all  opaque 
about  Hyacinth.  He  is  half 
French,  half  visionary  English, 
with  a  suspicion  of  an  aristo- 
cratic paternity,  aiid  a  certainty 
of  a  miserable  mother,  whom  he 
is  taken  to  visit  in  prison,  in 
a  very  effective  scene,  after 
many  doubts  and  uncertainties  on 
the  part  of  Miss  Pynsett,  the 
gentle  little  dressmaker,  who  has 
been  the  good  angel  of  his  life. 
The  convict  mother  has  longed  on 
her  deathbed  to  see  her  child.  The 
guardian   angel  would   fain  keep 


him  back,  but  moved  by  pity  for  • 
the  unhappy  prisoner,  and  by  the 
arguments  of  a  philosophical  fid- 
dler, who  is  her  friend  and  coun- 
sellor, grants  the  meeting.  This 
is  the  key-note  of  the  little 
subdued  but  profound  tragedy. 
Hyacinth  grows  up  full  of  mus- 
ings and  of  self  -  consciousness, 
and  when  he  reaches  the  critical 
moment  of  life,  suddenly  demands 
from  his  careful  guardL  an  ex- 
planation  of  the  scene,  which  he 
had  never  forgotten. 

"  He  had  come  in  from  a  walk : 
she  was  seated  at  her  lamp,  as  usual, 
with  her  work,  and  she  began  to  tell 
him  of  a  letter  that  one  of  tne  lodgers 
had  got,  describing  the  manner  iu 
which  his  brother-in-law's  shop  had 
been  rifled  by  burglars.  He  hstened 
to  her  story,  standing  in  front  of  her, 
and  then,  by  way  of  response,  he  said 
to  her :  *  W  ho  was  that  woman  you 
took  me  to  see  ever  so  long  ago?' 
The  expression  of  her  white  face  as 
she  looked  up  at  him,  her  fear  of 
such  an  attack  all  dormant  after  so 
many  years,  her  strange  scared  sick 
glance,  was  a  thing  he  would  never 
forget,  any  more  tlian  the  tone,  with 
her  breath  failing  her,  in  which  she 
i*epeated,  *  That  woman  ? ' 

"  *  That  woman  in  the  prison  years 
ago  —  how  old   was    11  —  who    was 
dying,  and  who  kissed  me  so,  as  I 
have  never  been  kissed,  as  I  never 
shall  be  asain  I    Who  toas  she  1  who 
WAS  shel       Poor  Pinnie,  to  do  her 
justice,  had  made,  after  she  had  re- 
covered her  breath,  a  gallant  fi^ht. 
It  lasted  a  week ;  it  was  to  leave  ner 
spent  and    sore    for    evermore,  and 
before    it    was    finished    Anastasius 
Vetch  had  been  called  in.    At  his  in- 
stance she  retracted  all  the  falsehoods 
with  which  she  had  tried  to  put  him 
off,  and  she  made  at  last  a  confession 
— a  report  which  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  as  complete  as  her  knowledge. 
Hyacinth  could  never  have  told  why 
the  crisis  occurred  on  such  a  day,  why 
his  question  broke  out  at  that  particu- 
lar moment.     The  strangeness  of  the 
matter  to  himself  was  that  the  germ 
of  his  curiosity  should  have  developed 
so  slowly ;  that  the  haunting  wonder 
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which  now,  as  he  looked  back,  ap- 
peared to  fill  his  whole  childhood, 
should  only,  after  so  long  an  interval, 
have  crept  up  to  the  air.  It  was 
onlv,  of  course,  little  by  little  that  he 
had  recovered  his  bearings  in  his  new 
and  more  poignant  consciousness  — 
little  by  little  that  he  reconstructed 
his  antecedents,  took  the  measure  so 
far  as  was  possible  of  his  heredity. 
His  having  tne  courage  to  disinter  in 
the  'Times,'  in  the  reading-room  of 
the  British  Museum,  a  report  of  his 
mother's  trial  for  the  murder  of  Lord 
Frederick  Purvis,  which  was  very 
copious,  the  affair  having  been  quite 
a  cause  c^Ubre;  his  resolution,  in  sit- 
ting under  that  splendid  dome,  and 
with  his  head  bent  to  hide  his  hot 
eyes,  going  through  every  syllable  of 
the  gnastly  record,  had  been  an 
achievement  of  comparatively  recent 
vears.  .  .  .  From  the  moment  he 
l)egan  to  consider  the  established 
facts,  few  as  they  were,  and  poor  and 
hideous,  he  regarded  himself  irresist- 
ibly as  the  son  of  the  recreant  sacri- 
ficial Lord  Frederick.  He  had  no 
need  to  reason  about  it ;  all  his 
nerves  and  pulses  pleaded  and  testi- 
fied. His  mother  had  been  a  daughter 
of  the  wild  French  people;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  took  an  English 
aristocrat — though  a  poor  specimen 
apparently  had  to  suffice — to  account 
for  him.  This,  with  its  further  im- 
plications, became  Hyacinth's  article 
of  faith:  the  reflection  that  he  was 
a  bastard  involved  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  reflection  that  he  was  a 
gentleman." 

Perhaps  it  needed  an  American 
to  make  this  singular  adaptation 
of  the  love  of  rank  and  birth  sup- 
posed to  be  inherent  in  an  English- 
man. There  is  a  certain  naivete 
about  it  which  only  republican 
institutions  produce.  An  English 
writer  who  had  given  his  unfortu- 
nate little  hero  this  curious  sense 
of  pride  in  his  birth,  would  have 
represented  only  a  mean  mind,  de- 
graded by  his  antecedents  or  sur- 
roundings, as  capable  of  entertain- 
ing such  a  sentiment.  But  Mr 
James  boldly  introduces  it  into  a 
very  finely -drawn  and  attractive 


character,  with  the  full  intention 
of    making    us    understand     tliat 
these  fine  instincts  and    delicate 
tastes,  and  all  the  mystic  poetic 
nature  of  the  lad,  were  tranBmitted 
through  the  dissipated  joung  lord 
who    died    in    so    shameful     and 
miserable  a  way.     The  discovery, 
and  the  musings  that  follow  it^  in 
which  Hyacinth  instinctivelj  con- 
siders himself  as  something  entire- 
ly above  and  beyond  his  natural 
condition,  and,  without  any  envy 
or  baser  feeling,  appropriates   to 
himself,  in  the  youthful  visionaiy 
way,  all  the  fine  things  he  sees  in 
the  streets  and   the  Row,  ^vrhich 
occasionally    he    glances     at     on 
Sunday,  are  thus,  we  think,  per- 
vaded    by    a     mistake.        Qth^ 
humble    heroes    have     been     en- 
dowed, by  the  most  curious  of  all 
the  accidents  of  birth,  with  these 
fine  perceptions  and  that  aristoc- 
racy of  nature,  without   any  at- 
tempted explanation  of  it.       But 
his  perfection  as  a  most  complete 
little    gentleman,      unconsciously 
jarred    by  all   the  vulgarisms   of 
thought  and  untutored   manneis 
with  which  he  is  brought  in  con- 
tact— finding  himself  in  harmony 
with  the  eccentric  Lady  Aurora, 
and     the    still    more    wonderful 
Princess,  is   represented    here   as 
a  freemasonry  which    it    is    evi- 
dent Mr  James  thinks  only  comes 
of  race.     How  Hyacinth  falls  into 
the  wild    and    strange    abyss    of 
revolutionary  societies,  and  how — 
the  poor  little  pot  of  earth  among 
the  vessels  of  iron — ^his  sensitive 
tender  nature  is  driven  to  the  last 
tragic  expedient  of  despair,  ihoo^ 
not  without  one  daialing  wondcf^ 
ful  interlude  of  an  enchanted  castle, 
— we  need  not  attempt  to  trace. 
The  story  has  one  stronger  thread, 
and  comes  to  a  more  firm  conclu- 
sion in  respect  to  this  one  actor 
at    least,   than    is    usual    in    Mr 
James's  work. 
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The   two    ladies  in   the  book, 
^with  both  of  whom  Hyacinth  gets 
to  terms  of  intimacy,  are  women 
animated  by  the  same  desire  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  same  weari- 
ness of  their  own   circumstances 
and  surroundings.     But  they  are 
otherwise  very  different.  The  Prin- 
cess (whom  we  have  met  before  in 
one  of  Mr  James's  earlier  works)  is 
a  perfectly  irresponsible,  brilliant, 
sympathetic  creature,  whose  desire 
for    new  and    pleasurable    sensa- 
tions, or  for  an  escape  from  the 
monotony  inherent  in  every  phase 
of    life  with   which   she  gets  ac- 
quainted,  makes   her  career  one 
series  of  caprices.      It  is  not  so 
much  that  she  tires  of  the  new 
circumstances    and    new    friends 
with   whom   she   insists    on    sur- 
rounding   herself,    as     that    she 
works     them    out,    taking    from 
them  all  they  are  capable  of  giv- 
ing her  by  an  elaborate  exhaustive 
process,  which  makes  her  mistress 
in  a  short  time  of  all  the  novelty 
and  individuality  which  they  pos- 
sess.   To  say  that  she  is  beautiful, 
full   of    inexpressible   fascination, 
and  as  proudly  above  every  touch 
of    scandal  as   she    is  daring   in 
placing  herself  amid  circumstances 
that  make  it  possible,  is  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  perhaps  nothing  quite 
so  daring  or  quite  so  irresponsible 
has  ever  been  put  into  print.     The 
husband  whom   she  has  left,  and 
whom  she  regards  with  a  mixture 
of    loathing  when   he   is   present 
and  absolute  indifference  when  he 
is  absent,  and  who  drifts  two  or 
three  times   across   the   scene,  is 
moved,  in  the  midst  of  his  passion 
for  her,  with  jealous  terror  lest  she 
should  compromise  his  name^but 
to  no  one  else  does  such  a  catas- 
trophe seem   possible.      There   is 
one  way,  however,  in  which  this  fear 
might  be  justified,  and  that  is  in 
the  Princess's   relations   with   all 
sorts  of  conspirators  and  Nihilist 


plots — ^the  vast  underground  so- 
ciety which  both  she  and  poor 
Hyacinth,  the  victim  of  it,  be- 
lieve have  undermined  all  exist- 
ing institutions.  The  Princess 
*'  wanted  to  know  the  people^  and 
know  them  intimately — the  toilers 
and  strugglers  and  sufferers — be- 
cause she  was  convinced  they  were 
the  most  interesting  portion  of 
society."  "I  can't  leave  them 
alone,"  she  says ;  "  they  press  upon 
me,  they  haunt  me,  they  fascinate 
me : "  and  she  implores  her  fascin- 
ated friend,  whom  she  has  adopted 
into  the  closest  intimacy,  the  little 
bookbinder,  "to  take  me  to  the 
worst  slums,"  with  a  delighted 
anticipation  which  has  been  suffi- 
ciently prevalent  in  "  society  "  in 
recent  days.  She  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  little  annoyed  and  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  she  is  not 
the  first  "  noble  lady  "  he  has  en- 
countered being  equally  bent  upon 
enjoying  the  absolute  novelty  of 
his  first  impressions,  and  on  secur- 
ing for  herself  a  novel  sensation 
through  him. 

The   "noble  lady,"  who    is   in 
reality  the  first   whom  Hyacinth 
has  seen — the  Lady  Aurora  Lan- 
grish  (Mr  James  has  really  no  in- 
tuition in  respect  to  English  aristo- 
cratic  names  :    Purvis   and   Lan- 
grish  are  very  poor  shots),  whose 
tall,  awkward,  faded,  yet  angelic 
figure  he  meets  with  suddenly  at 
the  bedside  of  an  impossible  and 
extremely  disagreeable  little  bed- 
ridden girl  of  Dickenish  origin,  is 
devoured  by  the  same  passion  as 
the  Princess,  though  in  her  it  is 
permanent,  and  full  of  the  desire 
to  help.     Lady  Aurora  thinks  that 
the  poor — "  the  terribly,  hopelessly 
poor  " — ^with  whom  she  is  familiar, 
are  a  great  deal  more  interesting 
than   the    members    of    hor   own 
class,  who  are  to  her  much  more 
hopelessly  monotonous,  bomiSy  and 
dulL     "  I'll  tell  you  what  my  posi- 
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tion  is,  if  you  want  to  know,"  she 
exclaims ;  "  it's  the  deadness  of 
the  grave ! "  and  she  gives  the 
sympathetic  but  astonished  book- 
binder, who  finds  his  own  class 
equally  monotonous,  narrow,  and 
miserable,  a  sketch  of  her  circum- 
stances :  one  of  seveA  unmarried 
daughters  of  a  peer — unable  even 
to  work  in  the  village  near  her 
house,  save  in  concert  with  her 
sisters  and  "four  more  daughters 
at  the  vicarage,"  and  finding  a 
refuge  for  her  soul  in  those  same 
London  slums  after  which  Princess 
Casamas^ima  sighs.  Lady  Aurora 
is  struck  with  the  great  talents, 
the  quick  wit  even,  of  her  pauper 
friends,  and  thinks  their  conversa- 
tion "  really  much  more  entertain- 
ing, to  her  at  least,  than  what  was 
usually  heard  in  drawing-rooms." 
Hyacinth  thinks  that  perhaps  it 
may  be  so  "  when  you  go  to  the 
lowest  depths,"  which  he  is  con- 
scious of  not  having  sounded,  and 
suggests  that  ''charity  exists  in 
your  nature  as  a  kind  of  passion." 

"  'Yes,  yes,  it  is  a  kind  of  passion,' 
her  ladyship  repeated  eagerly,  very 
thankful  for  the  word.  *  I  don't  know 
whether  it's  charity — I  don't  mean 
that.    But  whatever  it  is,  it's  a  passion 

— it's  my  life — it's  all  I  care  for ' 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  as  if  there 
might  be  something  indecent  in  the 
confession,  or  dangerous  in  the  recip- 
ient ;  and  then  evidently  she  was  mas- 
tered by  the  comfort  of  being  able  to 
justify  herself  for  an  eccentricity  that 
lad  attracted  notice,  as  well  as  by 
tlie  luxury  of  discharging  her  soul  of 
a  long  accumulation  of  timid,  sacred 
sentiment.  'Already  when  I  was 
fifteen  years  old,  I  wanted  to  sell  all 
I  had,  and  ^ve  to  the  poor.  And 
ever  since  I  nave  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing ;  it  would  seem  as  if  my  heart 
would  break  if  I  shouldn't  be  able  ! ' " 

These  curious  confidences  com- 
ing from  two  members  of  the  no- 
bility, and  having  a  very  peculiar 
attraction  in  thus  proceeding  from 


the  very  purple  —  are  naturally 
startling  to  the  little  artisan,  with 
his  confused  sense  of  belonging  in 
his  own  person,  though  in  so  un- 
savoury a  way,  to  the  nobility  too ; 
and  the  whole  story  is  so  pene- 
trated by  this  fine  sense  of  the 
distinction  between  those  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  clay,  the  porcelain 
and  the  delf,  and  the  impossibility 
of  amalgamating,  conveying  the 
finer  qualities  to  the  one,  or  the 
coarser  to  the  other,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mutual  admiration  that 
may  exist  between  them,  that  the 
book  takes  the  character  of  a  curi- 
ous and  elaborate  study  of  a  fun- 
damental difference,  only  ignored 
to  make  it  more  interesting  by  tiie 
institutions  and  prejudices  of  the 
author's  nationality.  No  English- 
man could  have  written  this.  Mr 
James  knows  English  society  too 
well  to  be  still  overawed  in  his 
own  person  by  the  divinity  that 
doth  hedge  a  ''nobleman."  Bat 
it  remains  to  him  the  most  singu- 
lar and  attractive  of  studies.  He 
cannot  disengage  his  mind  from  it 
He  is  penetrated  by  the  reality 
of  the  difference— the  something 
sacred,  after  all,  which  lies  in  the 
fact  of  noble  blood  (which,  by  the 
by,  his  Princess  does  not  possess, 
though  she  assumes  the  fact  that 
she  is  "  a  noble  lady  "  with  an  in- 
stinctive splendour  which  is  char- 
acteristically American  too).  We 
are  not  always  thinking  of  this 
difference  in  the  old  aristocratic 
countries;  but  Mr  James  cannot 
get  it  out  of  his  mind.  Dakes, 
earls,  marquises,  cultivated  Ameri- 
cans, and  their  respective  families, 
belong  to  this  sacred  order — you 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  it  through 
whatever  drawback.  Its  instincts, 
its  points  of  view,  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  common  clay. 

One  other  thing  seems  to  have 
penetrated  Mr  James's  mind  with 
a  painful  conviction,  and  that  is 


The  impression  whicli  he  must 
have  received  from  bis  investiga- 
tions in  this  resjiect  is  evidently'  so 
gloomy,  that  we  hesitate  to  direct 
attention  to  it.  "  Going  out  with 
throe  or  four  others  in  a  mackin- 
tosh," while  "  the  rain  drips,  drips, 
drips  from  the  trees  in  the  big  dull 
park,  where  my  people  live,"  gives 
us  a  shivering  vista  of  observation 
into  conntiy-houses,  where  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  in  all  prob- 
ability were  not  half  aware  how 
dull  they  were.  And  the  little 
prim  unawakened  English  misses, 
all  speaking  in  the  same  tone,  and 
moving  in  the  same  step,  and 
dressed  in  the  same  way,  tjiongh 
physically  fresh  and  fair  enough, 
who  glide  through  some  of  his 
other  books,  carry  out  the  same 
idea.  Here  is  a  vignette  of  one 
of  these  young  ladies,  which  ex- 
presses Mr  James's  general  opinion 
of  the  young  Englishwoman  : — 

"Hysointh  conversed  nuunly  with 
one  of  the  daughters,  a  very  fine  girl 
with  a  straight  back  and  long  arms, 
whoae  neck  was  encircled  so  tightly 
with  a  fur  bos,  that  to  look  a  tittle  to 
one  side,  she  was  obliged  to  move  her 
whole  body.  She  had  a  handsome 
inanimate  face,  a  beautiful  voice,  and 
the  occasional  command  of  a  few  short 
words.  She  asked  Hyacinth  with 
what  pack  he  hunted,  and  whether 
he  went  in  much  for  tennis ;  and  she 
ate  three  muffins." 

The  daughter  of  the  people, 
however,  furnishes  our  novelist 
with  a  bigger  subject ;  and  there 
is  nothing  better  in  this  book 
than  Millicent  Henning,  the  large, 
buxom,  blooming  sbop-girl,  with 
all  her  outrageous  vulgarities  and 
demonstrations,  her  immense  vital- 
ity, her  expansive  flesh  and  blood, 
her  violent  instincts  and  expres- 
sions. She  too  is  endowed  with  a 
noble  appetite,  and  a  general  relish 


trast  delightfully  with  the  paler 
colour  of  that  noble  dulness  which 
Ur  James  has  accentuated  so 
strongly.  The  mere  life  and  size 
of  her,  her  intense  self-satisfaction 
and  self-admiration,  her  ceaseless 
activity  of  self-love,  give  a  certain 
refreshment  to  the  weaker  nature 
of  the  artisan-aristocrat,  to  whom 
she  gives  a  certain  condescending 
affection.  We  are  a  little  puz- 
zled by  Millicent's  relations  with 
the  conventional  Captain  Sholto, 
though  wo  feel  certain  that  they 
do  not  go  a  step  further  than  she 
is  capable  of  withdrawing  from  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Indeed  there 
is  not  a  word  to  be  said  in  this 
respect  against  Mr  James's  revela- 
tiona.  He  makes  one  huge  mis- 
take, we  think,  in  representing  hia 
Lady  Aurora,  with  her  passion  of 
humanity,  as  so  attracted  by  the 
big,  careless,  intellectual  clown, 
Paul  Muniment,  that  the  vulgar 
spectators  round  are  justified  in 
describing  her  as  "  in  love  with  " 
him.  But  otherwise  his  discrim- 
ination is  never  at  fault,  and  his 
Millicent  is  quite  as  safe,  ui  the 
independent  and  careless  virtue  of 
her  class,  as  if  she  were  surrounded 
by  all  the  precautions  which  the 
Princess  has  set  at  defiance.  It 
is  a  greater  achievement  to  place 
this  glowing,  blooming  figure  on 
the  canvas,  than  it  is  to  make  the 
neat  little  sketches  above  referred 
to,  so  incisive  and  politely  con- 
temptuous of  the  English  young 
lady  as  seen  from  outside. 

"ro  show  the  very  acute  and  life- 
like way  in  which  tSr  James  can 
render  some  of  those  underground 
scenes  which  are  less  congenial  to 
his  genius,  we  may  quote  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  workman's 
club  playing  at  revolutionism. 
The  darker  secret  proceedings 
which  pass  behind  this  veil  of  out- 
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side  impotence,  and  which  cost 
poor  little  Hyacinth  his  life,  calm- 
ly sacrificed  by  his  so-called  friend 
Paul,  are  too  melodramatic,  and 
at  the  same  too  aimlessly  tragic, 
to  be  commented  on  here.  The 
very  folly  of  them  has  a  certain 
ring  of  possibility,  and  makes 
it  appear  possible  that  the  tragic 
farce  of  Nihilism  has  really  un- 
folded a  glimpse  of  its  insane 
senselessness  to  the  writer's  eyes. 

"  Paul  Muniment  had  fits  of  silence 
while  the  others  were  talking  ;  but  on 
this  occasion  he  had  not  opened  his 
lips  for  half  an  hour.  When  he 
talked  Hyacinth  listened,  almost  hold- 
ing his  breath  ;  and  when  he  said 
nothing,  Hyacinth  watched  him  fix- 
edly, listening  to  the  others  only 
through  the  medium  of  his  candid 
countenance.  .  .  .  There  was  plenty 
of  palaver  at  the  '  Sun  and  Moon ' ; 
there  were  nights  when  a  blast  of  im- 
becility seemed  to  blow  over  the  place, 
and  one  felt  ashamed  to  be  associated 
with  so  much  insistent  ignorance  and 
flat-faced  vanity.  Then  every  one, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  made 
an  ass  of  himself,  thumping  the  table 
and  repeating  over  some  inane 
phrase,  which  appeared  for  the  time 
to  constitute  the  whole  furniture  of 
his  mind.  There  were  men  who  kept 
saying,  *Them  was  my  words  in  the 
month  of  February  last,  and  what  I 
say  I  stick  to — what  I  say  I  stick  to  ; ' 
and  others  who  perpetually  inquired 
of  the  company,  *And  what  the 
pla^e  am  1  to  do  with  seventeen 
shillings — with  seventeen  shillings? 
What  am  I  to  do  with  them  1  will  ye 
tell  me  that  ? '  an  interrogation  which, 
in  truth,  usually  ended  in  eliciting 
a  ribald  reply.  There  were  stifl 
others  who  remarked  to  satiety  that 
if  it  was  not  done  to-day  it  would 
have  to  be  done  to-morrow  ;  and  sev- 
eral who  constantly  proclaimed  their 
opinion  that  the  only  way  was  to  pull 
up  the  Park  rails  again — just  to  pluck 
them  straight  up.  A  little  shoemaker 
with  red  eyes  and  a  greyish  face, 
whose  appearance  Hyacinth  deplored, 
scarcely  ever  expressed  himself  but  in 
the  same  form  of  words,  *Well,  are 
we  in  earnest  or  ain't  we  in  earnest  ? 


That's  the  thing  I  want  to  kno^r.'  He 
was  terribly  in  earnest  himself.  b«t 
this  was  almost  the  only  way  he  had 
of  showing  it ;  and  he  had  much  ia 
common,  though  they  were  alwajv 
squabbling,  with  a  large  red -faced 
man  of  uncertain  attributes  and  ster- 
torous breathing,  who  was  under- 
stood to  know  a  good  deal  about  dogs, 
had  fat  hands,  and  wore  on  hia  fore- 
finger a  big  silver  rin^  containing 
some  one's  hair — Hyacinth  believed  it 
to  be  that  of  a  terrier  snappish  in  life 
He  had  always  the  same  refrain — 
*  Well,  now,  are  we  just  starving,  «• 
ain't  we  just  starving?  I  ahoukl 
like  the  v*ice  of  the  company  on  that 
question.'  When  the  tone  fell  as  k>v 
as  this,  Paul  Muniment  held  his  peaee; 
except  that  he  whistled  a  little,  lean- 
ing back  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  his  eyes  on  the  table." 

Paul  Muniment  and  his  sister 
are  the  mistake  of  the  book. 
Does  Mr  James  really  suppose  that 
"a  chemist's  assistant,"  whatever 
that  may  be,  of  North-country  in- 
dependence, and  in  permanent 
work,  would  be  so  poor  as  to  have 
candles  brought  by  way  of  chanty 
by  Lady  Aurora,  to  light  up  the 
strange  little  symposia  which  col- 
lect round  his  sister's  bedside* 
This  augurs  an  absence  of  know- 
ledge singular  in  such  a  carefol 
student.  This  book  is  Mr  James's 
first  illustration  of  purely  Tgy^glfsli 
life.  It  is  remarkable  both  in  its 
perceptions  and  its  mistakes — a 
most  careful  elaborate  panorama, 
full  of  the  finest  observation,  some- 
how marred  by  the  fact  that  the 
aspects  of  things  thus  represented 
might  be  defined  like  one  of  the 
stories  of  our  childhood,  "  How  it 
Strikes  a  Stranger,"  and  that  the 
whole  minute  and  conscientious 
picture  is  painted  from  the  out' 
side. 

We  have  scarcely  come  down 
into  the  common  world  from  Mr 
James's  noble  ladies  and  their 
strange  pursuits,  when  we  find 
ourselves  introduced,  as  it  were. 
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into  the  calm  and  stately  gardens 
and  consecrated  places  in  which 
certain  saintly  personages  walk  and 
take  their  pleasure,  as  in  Mr 
Shorthouse's  great  book,  which 
seems  to  promise  to  be  the  one 
book  of  his  which  shall  ever  win 
fame.  The  present  volume,^  though 
it  has  a  reminiscence  in  it  of  Little 
Gidding  and  its  holy  retirement,  is 
not  a  great  book.  It  is  a  soft  and 
shadowy  idyll  done  in  the  most 
subdued  colours ;  a  tale  of  religious 
self-renunciation  and  denial,  and  of 
those  beautiful  compensations  of 
the  spirit  which  lend  almost  too 
great  an  advantage  over  flesh  and 
blood  to  privileged  souls.  It  is  in 
the  secluded  air  and  motionless 
calm  of  what  is  more  like  a  mon- 
astic establishment  than  a  ducal 
house  that  the  scene  is  laid.  We 
are  still  in  the  finest  company, 
in  the  old  mansion — almost  a 
palace — of  the  old  pair,  whose  sub- 
dued splendour  and  complete  ele- 
vation above  all  the  cares  of  the 
common  world  give  them  a  sort  of 
spiritual  rank  which  seems  involved 
in  the  external,  as  if  the  ducal 
coronet  was  the  fit  completion  of 
such  fine  lives.  The  stately  calm 
routine  in  which  they  live,  with  no 
excitements  or  vanities,  driving 
the  same  round  every  day,  fulfil- 
ling the  same  mild,  partially  imagin- 
ary duties,  is  carried  on  in  a  serene 
monotony  quite  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  mortal  existence.  If  Mr 
Henry  James  cannot  quite  get  the 
better  of  a  certain  awed  curiosity 
peculiar  to  his  race,  in  respect  to 
our  old  nobility,  Mr  Shorthouse 
is  profoundly  imbued  with  the  be- 
lief that  an  aged  duke  is  indeed 
only  a  very  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  that  the  consecration 
of  rank  is  next  to  that  of  the 
Church,  and  enhances  the  eccles- 


iastical greatly  when  it  is  practi- 
cable to  obtain  the  two  together. 

We  pause  to  express  a  respect- 
ful wonder  at  Mr  Shorthouse's 
adoption  of  a  feminine  personality 
in  his  latest  work.  We  remember 
the  description  once  made  to  our- 
selves by  a  venerable  clergyman  of 
some  benevolent  act  in  which,  "  I 
and  two  other  ladies  "  had  been  en- 
gaged ;  but  in  that  case  the  state- 
ment was  rather  due  to  a  slip  in 
language  than  to  absolute  selection 
of  a  r6le  in  life  which  our  reverend 
friend  was  indeed  very  well  fitted 
to  fulfil.  Mr  Shorthouse,  however, 
seems  to  share  with  Mr  Anthony 
TroUope  the  conviction  that  young 
and.  lovely  girls  are  the  beings 
into  whose  minds  and  modes  of 
thinking  he  is  most  thoroughly 
qualified  to  enter.  That  burly 
and  manful  romancer,  however, 
though  he  worked  up  his  Lily 
Dales  and  Griselda  Grantleys 
with  the  greatest  unction,  still 
kept  outside  of  these  young  ladies. 
Mr  Shorthouse  boldly  adopts  the 
maidenly  gear  and  form  and  sweet 
little  mincing  phraseology  of  the 
slim  and  saintly  maiden,  very 
young,  very  devout,  and  full  of 
all  manner  of  holy  dreams  and 
aspirations,  who  is  the  niece  and 
ward  of  the  ducal  pair,  and  their 
soft  companion  in  all  their 
aged  talks  and  promenades.  Con- 
stance Lisle  is  from  the  beginning 
a  consecrated  soul ;  she  has  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  human  na- 
ture's daily  food.  Religious  mus- 
ings and  revelations  of  mystic 
meaning,  reduced  by  the  subdued 
and  chastened  tone  of  everything 
about  her  into  the  vaguest  ele- 
ments of  beatitude,  are  the  sus- 
tenance of  her  ethereal  being.  The 
little  church  in  the  park,  where 
she  forms  the  whole  of  the  congre- 
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gration  on  saint  days  and  festivals, 
under  the  ministrations  of  an  equal- 
ly exquisite  and  chosen  soul — the 
half  French  and  wholly  mystic 
High  Churchman,  Mr  de  Lys — is 
the  home  of  all  her  tenderest  emo- 
tions. When  she  is  supported  in 
moments,  of  great  trial  by  special 
spiritual  strength,  it  breathes  upon 
her  in  something  which  is  like  the 
thrill  of  church  bells  in  the  air — 
a  soft  enthralling  melody.  She  is, 
indeed,  so  completely  the  favour- 
ite of  Heaven,  that  we  feel  towards 
this  constant  consolation  some  such 
sentiment  as  the  classical  sceptic — 
if  there  was  such  a  being  in  these 
earliest  ages — must  have  felt  in 
respect  to  the  frequent  and  meddle- 
some interference  of  the  gods  in 
Homer,  snatching  away  a  protege 
out  of  sight,  or  enveloping  him  in 
a  mist  when  the  profane  spear  is 
about  to  touch  him.  The  result 
of  these  unfailing  consolations  is 
that  Constance  is  not  permitted  to 
feel  at  all :  her  sorrows  are  merely 
the  vehicles  to  her  of  a  more  re- 
fined and  celestial  pleasure — ^which 
is  scarely  fair  to  the  other  person- 
ages concerned. 

The  arrival  of  the  inevitable 
lover  in  these  silent  shades  where 
religion  and  rank  aid  each  other 
to  produce  a  hallowed  calm,  only 
disturbs  in  the  slightest  temporary 
way  the  quiet  of  the  place;  for 
Constance,  instead  of  being  at  all 
moved  out  of  her  own  atmosphere 
by  the  invasion  of  youth  and  love, 
at  once  prepares  to  lead  Sir  Perci- 
val  into  the  realms  of  mystical 
romance  by  identifying  him  with 
the  Sir  Percival  of  the  "Morte 
d' Arthur,"  and  his  quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail.  The  young  soldier's 
bewildered  admiration  for  the 
saintly  maiden,  and  docile  follow- 
ing of  her  lead,  though  he  but  half 
understands  it,  is  pretty  enough'; 
but  the  growing  attachment,  which 
is  almost  too  mild  and  ethereal  to 


deserve   this  name,  is  sammarilT 
interrupted  before  it  comes  to  any- 
thing by  the  sudden  aniTal  of  a 
young  beauty  out  of  the  "worid — a 
girl  of  the  period,  Yii^ginia  Clare, 
who  is  agnostic  in  her  belief,  in- 
dependent in  her    manners,    and 
entirely  regardless  of  the  deooniin 
of  the  solemn  house.     The  a|^>ear- 
ance  of  this  young  lady  is  as  near- 
ly like  the  admittance  of  a  little 
fresh  air  as  is  practicable  in  those 
hallowed  shades  ;  and  even,  the  au- 
thor himself,  though  sadly  shocked 
by   her,    brightens    into    a    little 
humour  under  the  stimulus  of  Vir- 
ginia's bold  talk.     She   has  been 
discoursing  at  the   dinner  -  table 
upon  her  faith,  or  rather  'want  of 
faith — upon  scio-theism,  fetishism, 
and  totemism,  up  to  "  the  present 
state  of  intellectual  shadow-wor- 
ship," some  of  which  she  allows  is 
<*  quite  beautiful."     The  Dnchess 
and  the  heroine  and   young  Sir 
Percival  are  in  different  stages  of 
anxiety  and  perplexity,  wondering 
what  the  Duke  will  say  to  this 
astounding  new  gospel,    preached 
under  his  very  nose.     Constance 
looks  at  him  with  alarm  and  ap- 
prehension« 

'^  A  look  of  trouble  and  anxietv  was 
on  the  Duke's  face,  but  it  dicl  n\A. 
seem  to  me  that  it  had  anything  to 
do  with  '  scio-theiam,'  or  the  wonhip 
of  ancestral  ghosts.  There  was  a 
general  appearance  of  anea8ine6^ 
among  the  domestics  at  the  Duke's 
end  of  the  table.  Something  was 
wrong  with  the  chablis.  MrFriest 
withdrew  a  few  paces,  and  stood  apan 
like  some  supenor  intelligence  w^«e 
advice  was  not  reouired  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture.  Mr  Giles  advanced 
to  the  table,  and  with  an  air  of  quiet 
and  unobtinisive  rectitude  whidi  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  sur- 
pass, presented  his  Grace  with  a  cork. 
The  Duke  took  it — looked  at  one  end 
for  some  moments  very  attentively; 
then  he  turned  it  round,  and  looked 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  with 
equal  care,  at  the  other  end.     Then 


It  is  inexplicable  ;  but  let  it  pasa — 
let  it  pass.  We  will  return  to  the 
ordin&iy  and  trivial  occupationa  of 
life.'  Ue  turned  to  us,  and  evidently 
Ijerceivins  that  Virgiuia  was  domi- 
nating the  conversation,  addreai^ed 
himself  to  her.    '  I  beg  your  pardon, 

Virginia  —  you    were    saying 1 ' 

The  effect  was  irresistible," 

This  is  about  the  only  occasion 
for  a  laugh  that  occurs  amid  all 
those  pompous  sbadows,  and  it  is 
a  mild  one.  The  dreadful  turning- 
point  of  the  tale  comes  shortlj' 
after,  when  Sir  Percival,  carried 
entirely  out  of  his  boyish  rever- 
ential sympathy  for  the  saintly 
cousin  by  the  beauty  and  vivacity 
of  tlie  worldly  one,  elects  to  re- 
main with  Yir^nia  on  the  sunny 
Iftwn  where  she  is  reclining,  in  all 
the  sweetness  of  the  morning,  read- 
ing Shelley,  instead  of  going  to 
church  with  Constance.  The  con- 
secrated maiden  leaves  them  in 
the  bright  scene,  which  indeed  is 
put  very  prettily  on  the  canvas, 
and  passes  out  through  the  garden 
door  into  a  changed  world,  leaving 
the  visions  of  youth  behind  her. 
There  is  a  delicate  pang  of  balf- 
roal  desertion  and  forlorn  solitude 
as  she  goes  away,  but  immediately 
an  "  inexpressible,  sweet,  and  deli- 
cate melody  penetrated  my  sense. 
I  was  about  to  say  that  the  air 
was  full  of  the  sound  of  church 
bells,  but  in  saying  this  I  should 
have  been  altogether  wrong.  There 
was  no  perceptible  sense  of  hear- 
ing, but  a  perception  of  melody  in 
the  mind  which  was  independent 
of  the  ear."  It  can  scarcely  be 
expected  that  the  recipient  of 
these  celestial  impressions  should 
be  very  much  moved  by  the  loss 
ot  her  lover. 

We  do  not  know  if  it  is  Mr 
Shorthouse's  intention  to  pre- 
sent the  high-spirited  but   rather 
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reality  nnea  witn  a,  niucn  more 
helpful  and  generous  humanity 
than  the  pietbt;  but  this  is  the 
impression  which  he  seems  to  con- 
vey. Virginia,  after  taking  the 
lover  from  her  cousin  without  any 
particular  desire  for  the  article, 
makes  a  quite  quixotic  and  un- 
necessary rush  to  the  cottage  of  a 
woman  supposed  to  be  dying  of  a 
mysterioua  epidemic,  without  help. 
Nothing  can  be  more  uncalled-for 
than  this  impetuous  movement,  or 
more  unreal  than  the  tropical 
miasma,  so  unlike  an  English  vil- 
lage, in  which  the  scent  of  tall 
white  lilies  is  made,  in  some  mys- 
tic way,  to  represent  a  baleful 
influence ;  but  it  answers  its  pur- 
pose in  immediately  conveying  the 
deadly  but  incomprehensible  infec- 
tion to  the  charitable  visitor,  who, 
so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  re- 
mains only  a  few  minutes  with  the 
sick  woman,  and  is  of  no  use  what- 
ever. While  Virginia  is  in  the 
bedroom  alone,  Constance  waitd 
for  her  down-stairs,  and  the  fol- 
lowing scene  is  enacted  : — 


"  I  had  not  sat  many  minutes  when 
some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  In 
answer  to  my  invitation  to  enter,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  nice-looking,  re- 
spectable girl  entered.  She  appeared 
to  have  heard  something  about  our 
viijit  to  the  village,  and  to  be  rather 
surprised  and  embarrassed.  *  I  came 
to  see  after  my  aunt,  Mrs  Wilde,'  she 
said.  She  was  very  quietly  and  suit- 
ably dressed,  but  was  covered  with 
dust,  and  seemed  ready  to  drop  with 
fatigue.  '  You  seem  very  tired,'  I 
said.  'Will  you  sit  down  and  let  me 
^et  you  some  water.     I  think  thero 

really  was  not  able  to  do  anything 
else.  I  fetched  her  some  water,  which 
I  had  seen  through  the  open  door,  and 
she  drank  ea^rly.  '  I  am  Miss  Lisle,' 
I  s^d.  '  I  hve  at  Kingswood.  Miss 
Clare,  the  Duke's  niece,  heard  this 
morumg  that  your  aunt  was  ill,  and 
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that  there  was  no  one  to  nurse  her. 
She  insisted  on  coming  down  to  see 
after  her.  She  is  up-stairs  with  her 
now.*  The  young  woman  seemed 
very  much  astonidied.  *  The  Duke's 
niece  1'  she  said.  *I  have  seen  you, 
Miss  Lisle,  at  church,  when  I  have 
been  there  with  my  aunt.'  *  How  did 
you  hear  that  your  aunt  was  ill?* 
said  I.  *My  unde  comes  over  to 
Brisport  on  his  work,*  said  she. 
*  This  morning  he  had  a  letter  telling 
him.  I  was  out  of  service.  I  set  out 
at  once  and  walked  over.  It  is  fifteen 
miles,  and  it  was  very  hot.'  *Will 
you  have  any  more  water  ?  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  get  you  anything 
else.*** 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Mr  Shorthouse  is  anything 
but  in  earnest  in  this  curiously 
childish  scene,  which  is  so  far  true 
to  nature  that  the  mission  of  the 
two  young  ladies  is  proved  to  be 
an  entirely  needless  and  fatuous 
interruption  of  the  sensible  order 
of  daily  affairs.  That  the  "nice- 
looking  girl  **  should  have  walked 
fifteen  miles  in  these  days  is,  how- 
ever, about  as  impossible  as  that 
any  rational  being,  especially  an 
expert,  who  announces  herself  as 
having  "  taken  lessons  at  the  hos- 
pital at  Charing  Cross,**  should 
have  sent  a  new-comer  in  such  an 
exhausted  condition  into  the  fever- 
chamber,  in  which,  in  five  minutes 
or  so,  the  heroic  young  lady  has  got 
her  own  death.  Constance  Lisle, 
however,  is  naturally  above  all  such 
considerations;  and  as  Mr  Short- 
house  is  Constance  Lisle  for  the 
nonce,  his  better  knowledge  is  evi- 
dently of  no  use  to  him.  He  no 
doubt  felt  it  to  be  in  character  with 
the  personality  he  had  assumed  that 
the  whole  affair  should  be  conducted 
with  a  saintly  imbecility.  The 
agnostic  ought  to  have  had  a  little 
more  sense,  however;  but  as  she 
had  to  be  murdered,  this  insane 
enterprise  was  evidently  thought  to 
be  a  heroic  expedient.  Virginia, 
of  course,  catches  the  fever  and 


dies,  the  ethereal  Constanoe  solacing 
her  own  soul  in  the  mean  time  br 
reading  Mrs  Hemans's  poem — "of 
which  I  was  very  fond  " — **  Music 
at  a  Deathbed,**  which  she  is  good 
enough  to  copy  out  and  print  for 
us,  that  we  may  share  her  admin- 
tion  of  its  beautiful  sentimentsi 

Let  not  the    reader,    however, 
suppose  that^  the  rival   being  re- 
moved, this  gentle  creatore  is  to 
be  made  happy  in  the  vulgar  and 
commonplace  way.      That    would 
be  a  poor  conclusion  indeed.     Her 
action,   however,  in   refusing   Sir 
Percival  when  he  is  brought  back 
to  her  by  the  combined  influence 
of  the  ducal  and  other  old  ladies. 
is  much  the  most  sensible  thing  sh«^ 
does.     She  declines  to  marry  him, 
feeling  that  so  much  love  as  h^ 
had  to  bestow  had  been  given  to 
Virginia  j  and  the  young  man  goes 
off,   considerably   relieved    in  his 
mind,  to  Africa.     The  catastrophe 
which  ends  the  book  is  his  murder 
far  inland,  along  with  a  kidnapped 
bishop  whom  he  has  been  sent  to 
rescue.     The  incident  of  the  Com- 
munion service,  which  the  bish<^, 
totally  unsympathetic   and    indif- 
ferent to   the  loss  of  the  young 
man*s  life,  but  delighted  that  some 
one  has  been  sent  to  make  that 
last  ceremonial  possible,  celebrates 
with  three  blades  of  grass  to  serve 
for  the  holy  elements,  touches  upon 
the  profane.     Martyrdom,  'we  all 
know,  can  be  made  to  look  ridicu- 
lous ;  but  to  attach  a  shade  of  pos- 
sible absurdity  to  the  most  sabred 
mysteries  of  religion  is  a  step  too 
much.      Overstrained    and     ficti- 
tious sentiment  could  no  further 
go;  and  we  feel  a  shock  of  that 
irreverence    which    is    the    fatal 
shadow  of  pietism  when  we  learn 
that  in  this  way  Oonstance  con- 
siders her  knight  to  have  found 
the  Holy  Grail. 

Mr    Shorthouse    has    produced 
one  remarkable  book,  and  the  im- 
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this  childish  production  to  a  great  tnoatelf  for  him,  though  not  for 

number  of  readers.      But  it  is  a  his  heiress,  does  not  affect  him  per- 

kind  of  insult  to  the  public,  which  sonallf — the  company  in  question 

has  been  ao  warmly  appreciative  of  being  solvent  up  to  the  date  of  his 

his  efforts,  to  present  them  with  decease.     Aa  the  said  father  has 

such  a  mystic  piece  of  false  senti-  extended   his   imprudence   to  the 

ment  and  monkish  religiousness  as  eitent  of  allowing  his  estates  to 

this.  If  the  modesty  of  nature  is  not  remain  entailed — it  being  the  im- 

to  be  respected  in  other  matters,  it  pression  of  all  novel-readers  that 

shouldatleast preserve thecourtsof  an  entail  is  eternal  and  irrevocable 

heaven  from  such  an  invasion.  — this  event  makes  his  daughter 

It  is  curious,  descending   from  absolutely  penniless,  and  depend- 

the  raretied  air  which  alone  is  fit  ent    on    her    uncle,    the    heir  of 

to  be  breathed  by  Mr  Shorthouse's  entail  —  a     member    of'    Parlia- 

dukea  and  duchesses,  and  which  so  ment,    and    a   very  good    fellow. 

entirely  separates  them  from  the  Her    career    in   her  disappointed 

common  sort,  to  contrast  that  fine  and  fallen  condition  as  heiress  no 

sphere — and  Mr  Henry  James's  re-  longer  has  now  to  be  decided  by 

fined  discrimination  of  the  innate  three  powers  ;  the  uncle  aforesaid ; 

aristocratical   sense  which   makes  his  wife,  a  lady  whose  chief  object 

such  a  difference  between  the  noble  in  life  is  to  obtain  good  marriages 

and  the  plebeian,  and  distinguishes  for  all  young  ladies  in  her  charge, 

even  the  illegitimate  and  untrained  including  in  this  case  her  own  two 

offspring  of  a  noble  lord — with  Mr  daughters;  andourluckjessheroine, 

Besant's  sturdier  world,  in  which  Hope  Xiefroy  herself.     The  young 

the  shrinking  hyper-refinement  and  lady  combines  with  a  will  of  her 

sensibility  to  all  Jars  is  allotted  to  own  a  fair  talent  as  an  artist,  and 

the  washerwoman's  daughter,  while  she   sets   out  with  a    strong  hope 

the  lady  of  high  degree  is  equal  to  of  turning  this  to  account  and  at- 

all  encounters.     Is  this,  however,  taining   independence  for  herself, 

a  subtle  compliment  to  the  aristo-  By  the  time  this  hope  has  bc^n 

cratic  element  tool  to   appear  problematical,  anomer 

We  are  freed  from  all  questions  personage  of  importance,  a  sincere 

of  social   difliculty  by  the   easier  though  not  an  effusive  admirer,  or 

level   on  which  we   find  ourselves  rather  friend,  one  Dick  Herbert, 

in  Mr  Norris'a  book  * — the  level  comes  in,  in  whom  the  forlorn  girl 

of  ordinary  society, — the  familiar  finds  considerable  support  and  sym-  " 

English  country-house  and  London  pathy.    On  finding  that  her  artistic 

drawing-room,  without  either  the  ambition  is  not  likely  to  be  realised, 

sanctity  of  dukedom  or  the  eccen-  Hope  consents  to  marry  tlu«  ec- 

tricity  of  an  exceptional  and  mys-  centric   but   agreeable   person    on 

terious    life.      In    'A   Bachelor's  the    distinct    understanding    that 

Blunder'  Mr  Norris  has  not  given  love  has   nothing  to  do  with  the 

us  anything  particularly  new.    The  arrangement.     The  proposal  is  first 

heroine   is   a   young   lady,   whose  accepted  conditionally  should  Hope 

father — how  imprudent  are  these  find  difSculties  in  her  way  to  suo- 

fathers    in    fiction  !  —  has    taken  cess  as  an  artist.     When  she  has 

shares  in  a  company  with  unlim-  finally  admitted  that  her  chance  is 
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hopeless,  Herbert  returns  to  the 
charge : — 

"  *  Now,  about  the  alternative  sug- 
gestion that  I  have  made  to  you — 
have  you  thought  any  more  about 
it?' 

"  *  Of  course  I  have  thought  of  it,* 
Hope  answered  slowly. 

"  *  And  you  don't  much  fancy  it  ? ' 

"  *  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  I 
can't  feel  about  marriage  as  you  and 
everybody  else  seem  to  feel.  Mr 
Herbert,  do  you  think  we  ought  to 
marry,  not  caring  in  the  letist  for  one 
another  1 ' 

" '  The  case  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that,  is  it?  Our  imderstanding  was 
that  it  wouldn't  be  a  love-match. 
Surely  that  does  not  exclude  affec- 
tion '? ' 

"  That  passing  sensation  of  wonder 
and  resentment  which  H()i)e  had  felt 
once  before  swept  over  her  again,  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  frank  good- 
tempered  face.  She  did  not  wish  him 
to  be  in  love  with  her ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  a  little  strange  and 
a  little  unflattering  that  he  should  be 
so  entirely  free  from  any  idea  of  such 
a  thing.  *  It  does  not  exclude  affec- 
tion, of  course,'  she  Jigreeii,  *  only 
sometimes  I  am  afraid  ;  but  perhaps 
I  may  be  mistaken.  If  you  are  con- 
tent to  have  it  so,  I  am.' 

"  *  Tliat's  all  right ;  then  we'U  con- 
sider it  settled,'  said  he,  with  a  cheer- 
ful air  of  relief." 

Everything  that  follows  in  the 
married  life  of  these  two  eccen- 
tricities is  dependent  on  this. 
They  live  together  for  a  year  very 
comfortably  with  moderate  satis- 
faction upon  these  terms,  neither 
of  them   finding   out  the  other's 


secret.  In  this  point  Mr  Norrs 
taxes  our  credulity  in  rather  ol 
extreme  way.  Here  we  have  hus^ 
band  and  wife,  in  a  lonely  coontrr 
house,  with  only  the  company  of  a 
rather  disagreeable  sister  of  Dick'f. 
the  wife  loring  her  husband,  tb*' 
husband  loving  his  wife,  and  tb^ 
life  in  the  house  as  cold  and  stif  s? 
if  the  marriage  had  been  in  tnub 
what  it  had  seemed  to  m&nj  u 
be,  a  inariage  de  convenanee.  This 
is  very  ditficult  to  understand 
And  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
know  by  what  rules  of  character 
or  duty  the  husband's  action  ii 
leaving  his  wife  summarily  whr: 
he  thinks  her  in  real  moral  daiu.vr 
can  be  defended.  This  is  mom 
than  a  bachelor's  blunder.  It  b 
beyond  the  range  of  practicabl*- 
expedients  which  are  within  i 
novelist's  power.  Mr  Nonris  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  tb" 
younger  writers  of  fiction,  and  k* 
ought  to  take  heed  to  his  stt>f& 
Dick's  conduct  is  entirely  indeftc 
sible  from  every  point  of  view. 

The  novels  we  have  selected  for 
this  brief  survey  are  all  written  bj 
men.  It  would  be  unjust  to  tin- 
other  half  of  the  creation  to  s»y 
that  we  could  not  find  oth«»R 
equally  worthy  of  considewtioc 
from  feminine  pens;  but  space  at 
present  forbids  the  addition.  T^ 
novel-reader,  who  is  so  importan: 
a  member  of  the  public,  is  to  ^^ 
congratulated  in  having  so  many 
capable  minds  working  for  hi* 
entertainment  and  instruction. 
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The  abduction  and  abdication 
of  Prince  Alexander  startled 
Western  Europe  into  fresh  anx- 
iety as  to  the  Eastern  question, 
and  led  to  a  series  of  acts  on 
the  part  of  Russia  which  have 
had  one  great  unintended  effect. 
They  have  proved  the  existence 
of  a  deep-rooted  and  widespread 
desire  in  the  States  of  South- 
Eastem  Europe  for  such  united 
action  as  shall  give  them  strength 
sufficient  to  keep  themselves  in- 
dependent of  all  foreign  domina- 
tion. 

If  the  matter  is  thought  out, 
there  seems  no  valid  reason  that 
the  district  of  Europe  which  com- 
prises Eoumania,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Greece,  and  what  is  left  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  with  a  warlike 
population  approaching  20  mil- 
lion souls,  must  necessarily  be  a 
subject  possession  either  of  the 
Sultan  or  of  the  Czar.  There 
is  an  obvious  petitio  prindpii 
in  the  argument  that  has  lately 
been  advanced,  that  "because  the 
Turk  has  steadily  refused,  what  a 
strong  and  wise  Government  at 
Constantinople  would  have  done, 
to  promote  the  formation  of  strong 
independent  Balkan  States,  there- 
fore these  States  are  to  be  first 
Bussianised,  and  eventually  ab- 
sorbed by  Bussia." 

A  somewhat  new  school  has 
arisen  this  summer  in  England, 
reviving  the  old  argument  that 
British  interests  have  nothing  now 
to  fear  from  the  presence  of  Bussia 
at  Constantinople.  But  is  it  a  fact 
that  the  Russian  is  the  only  alter- 
native to  the  Turk?  Certainly 
among  the  peoples  of  South-East- 
ern  Europe  this  opinion  does  not 
hold  its  ground.     We  see  that  a 


newspaper  is  started  in  Bucharest, 
under  the  title  of  the  *The  Con- 
federation of  the  Balkan  Nations,' 
which  will  be  edited  by  prominent 
authors  from  the  three  Danubian 
States,  and  will  be  printed  in  the 
Boumanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Ser- 
vian languages.  There  is  a  party 
in  Bulgaria  eager  to  persuade  the 
Sobranje  to  elect  King  Milan  of 
Boumania  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  as 
being  a  real  step  towards  the 
union  of  these  two  States.  And 
the  feeling  has  already  spread  fur- 
ther. M.  Philemon,  the  President 
of  the  Athens  Municipal  Council, 
was  recently  at  Bucharest,  and 
there  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
"  Romanul,"  in  which  he  said — 
**  The  Hellenic  race  can  have  no 
greater  guarantee  than  that  of 
having  her  frontiers  on  the  north 
defended  by  a  brave  people,  by  a 
State  well  organised  and  jealoua 
of  its  independence.**  This  is  said 
of  Boumania,  that  did  not  enjoy 
independence  until  1878.  There 
is  much  more  evidence  of  a  similar 
kind,  all  pointing  to  a  political 
rapprochement  of  all  those  quon- 
dam provinces  of  Turkey.  These 
various  peoples  are  eager  individu- 
ally to  prevent  all  foreign  interfer- 
ence in  their  affairs;  and,  collec- 
tively, they  are  possessed  of  the 
same  determination.  But  they 
see  that  their  individual  desires 
can  only  be  secured  by  collective 
action  or  union.  They  are  in  pre- 
cisely reverse  case  to  Canada  or 
Australia.  The  five  million  Cana- 
dians know  that  their  union  with 
the  British  empire  gives  them 
absolute  immunity  from  invasion 
or  interference  by  the  60  millions 
in  the  United  States.  The  three 
million  Australians  know  that  by 
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their  union  with  the  British  em- 
pire neither  36  million  French  nor 
40  million  Glermans  can  violate  or 
annex  any  portion  of  the  soil  of 
Australia.  But  the  five  millions  in 
Broumania,  the  two  millions  in  Ser- 
via,  and  the  two  millions  in  Bul- 
garia, are  conscious  that  at  any 
moment  they  may  individually  fall 
a  prey  to  any  of  the  great  Powers. 
On  the  map  Boumania  resembles  a 
mere  hapless  portion  of  the  fringe 
of  Russia,  while  Servia  seems 
actually  to  belong  to  the  Austrian 
empire;  and  with  Bussia  at  Yama, 
and  Austria  at  Salonica,  the  hopes 
of  these  nationalities  would  be 
inevitably  crushed.  Yet  there  are 
in  these  anomalous  States  of  South- 
Eastem  Europe  altogether  ten  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  and  already,  on  a 
war  footing,  they  are  capable  of 
putting  into  the  field  a  joint  army 
of  four  hundred  thousand  men. 

Boumania  knows  how  she  lay 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Bussia 
in  the  Busso-Turkish  war;  and 
Servia  has  felt  the  spur  of  immi- 
grant officers  and  soldiers,  and  ex- 
perienced how  rapidly  Bussian 
emissaries  can  supplant  Servians 
in  the  control  of  afiairs.  These 
States  are  well  aware  of  what  has 
happened  all  along  the  ever-advanc- 
ing Bussian  frontier.  First  of  all, 
some  Mohammedan  province  has 
its  liberty  and  independence  guar- 
anteed. In  a  year  or  two  it  finds 
itself  a  province  of  Bussia.  On  the 
north  of  the  Black  Sea  the  Treaty 
of  "  Nissa "  declares  the  two  Ka- 
barda  districts  liberated  from  the 
yoke  of  the  foreigner  by  the  mag- 
nanimous Czar.  In  the  year  1774 
these  two  districts  are  incorporated 
by  Bussia,  by  the  Treaty  of  Kai- 
mardji,  which  declares  the  Crimea 
to  be  liberated.  In  the  year  1791 
the  Crimea  becomes  absorbed  into 
Bussia. 

On  the  European  side,  however, 


this  '<  State-grabbing "  destiny  of 
Bussia  has  received  a  fatal  check, 
— due  to  the  action  partly  of  the. 
inhabitants  themselves,  and  partly 
of  interested  foreign  Crovemments. 
The  spirit  of  defiant  national  inde- 
pendence has  worked  with  effect 
in  Servia  and  in  Boumania,  and  is 
now  rearing  its  head  in  Bulgaria ; 
and  it  is  a  spirit  which  'wHl  be 
fostered  and  supported  bj  the 
neighbouring  German  Powers  and 
also  by  the  other  European  Powers. 

Of  these  Danubian  Principalities 
Mr  Freeman  has  written — **We 
see  in  them  a  transitional  state  of 
things,  which  diplomacy  fondly 
believes  to  be  an  eternal  settlement 
of  an  eternal  question,  but  of 
which  reason  and  history  can  say 
only  that  we  know  not  what  a  dav 
may  bring  forth."  Strange  indeed 
and  startling,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  the  births  of  a  day  in 
this  Eastern  comer  of  Europe ;  and 
even  now  the  air  is  surchai^ged 
with  rumours  of  revolts  and  plots 
and  wars,  paralysing  in  the  ex- 
treme to  all  industrial  and  com- 
mercial advance. 

And  yet  if  we  look  beneath  the 
surface  of  passing  events  we  can- 
not fail  to  recognise  two  stormy 
and  at  times  violent  undercurrents. 
The  one  is  that  of  Bussian  ambi- 
tion. Turn  where  we  will  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  we  find  this 
undercurrent,  steady  and  strong, 
ever  setting  in  one  definite  direc- 
tion. The  power  of  the  Turk  is 
undermined  by  giving  to  his  pro- 
vinces, one  after  another,  Home 
Bule,  with  the  unvarying  result 
that  political  separation  immedi- 
ately follows.  Mr  Gladstone,  curi- 
ously enough,  avoided  all  refer- 
ence to  these  cases  when  he  told 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
"last  half -century  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  its  experience  of  cases  to 
show  how  practicable  it  is  to  bring 


into  existence  locaj  autonomy,  and 
yet  not  sacrifice  but  confirm  im- 
perial unity." 

This  undercurrent  of  political 
activity  on  the  part  of  Russia  is 
not  of  very  old  standing ;  and  yet 
in  half  a  century  its  results  are 
visible  in  the  &ict  that  the  greater 
part  of  what  was  European  Tur- 
key at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury is  now  in  the  hands  of  Bussia, 
or  of  qtuisi  independent  Powers. 
Successive  grants  of  self-govern- 
ment to  Boumania,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria,  we  used  to  be  told,  were 
"mere  conduits  for  the  desires 
and  designs  of  a  foreign  despotism," 
although  Mr  Freeman  defined  the 
"administrative  autonomy"  that 
was  granted  with  so  free  a  hand 
at  the  Berlin  Conference  to  be  "  a 
half-way  house  between  bondage 
and  freedom."  But  the  bald  re- 
sults must  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  1839,  not  fifty  years  ago, 
Greece  broke  free  of  the  Turkish 
yoke.  Meanwhile  the  Bomance 
States,  between  Hungary,  Bussia, 
and  the  Danube,  became  so  far 
emancipated  that  the  Forte  exer- 
cised no  further  right  than  to 
receive  tribute  and  to  designate 
and  depose  ruling  princes.  Servia, 
the  remnant  of  an  ancient  Sclav 
State,  all  this  time  paid  tribute, 
and  maintained  Turkish  garrisons 
in  certain  of  its  cities.  But  in 
1867  these  garrisons  were  finally 
withdrawn. 

In  1878,  not  ten  years  ago,  a 
flood  of  change  passed  over  the 
land.  Boumania  was  made  inde- 
pendent, with  the  addition  of  the 
district  of  Dobrutcha,  giving  coast- 
line and  ports  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Servia  was  declared  independent, 
and  her  territory  increased.  Bul- 
garia was  erected  into  a  Principal- 
ity, in  practical  independence.  The 
country  to  the  south,  between  the 
new   Bulgaria    and   the  Balkans, 


was  given  "administrative  auton- 
omy," and  entitled  Eastern  Bou- 
melia.  More  recently,  this  province 
has  joined  itself,  for  better  for 
worse,  to  Bulgaria. 

These  are  the  bald  facts  on  the 
surface.  And  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  Boumania,  which  is  the 
buffer  State  between  the  other 
Danubian  Principalities  and  Bus- 
sia, is  Latin  in  race  and  language. 
Next  to  it  comes  Bulgaria,  in 
blood  and  tongue  a  mixture  of 
Sclav  and  Turanian.  Beyond  this 
to  the  west  is  Servia,  of  which 
Freeman  writes :  "  The  Servian 
people,  the  unmixed  Slavs — as  un- 
mixed, that  is,  as  any  nation  can 
be,  .  .  .  made  a  longer  resistance 
to  the  Turks  than  the  Bulgarian 
people:  they  were  the  first  to 
throw  off  his  yoke;  one  part  of 
them  never  submitted  to  his  yoke 
at  all."  To  the  south  we  have 
"  Macedonia  and  Thrace,"  where 
Greeks  and  Turks  chiefly  face  one 
another;  but  where  Home  Bule 
has  not  as  yet  stepped  in  and  led 
to  separation. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  these  bald  results  of  the  cen- 
tury have  a  long  run  of  precedents 
in  previous  centuries.  The  distinct 
races  of  the  peninsula  have  been 
from  time  immemorial  antagonistic 
in  the  extreme,  and  have  been  from 
time  to  time  subdued  by  alien  con- 
querors, chiefly  because  of  their 
domestic  divisions  and  jealousies. 
So  long  ago  as  the  year  970  A.D., 
the  Rvssian  leader  Sviatoslaf  over- 
ran the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  and 
actually  occupied  Philippopolis. 
In  1346  the  Servians,  under  their 
Czar  Stephen,  established  an  em- 
pire that  practically  included  all 
the  lands  from  the  Danube  to  the 
sea.  Afterwards  the  Turks  entered 
into  possession.  And  now  one 
main  political  undercurrent  of  the 
peninsula  is  the   determined  and 
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persistent  endeavour  of  Kussia  to 
supplant  and  succeed  to  the  Turk. 

But  on  sundry  occasions,  and 
especially  in  this  recent  ebullition 
in  Bulgaria,  another  and  second 
undercurrent  has  given  proof  of 
great  and  growing  power.  Ad- 
ministrative autonomy  may  be  the 
half-way  house  between  bondage 
to  the  Turk  and  national  freedom. 
But  when  it  is  extorted  by  the 
hand  of  Kussia  the  fear  at  once 
grows  strong  that  after  all  it  may 
prove  to  be  but  the  half-way  house 
between  bondage  to  the  Sultan  and 
bondage  to  the  Czar.  At  all  events 
this  is  the  conviction  which  is  lay- 
ing firm  hold  of  the  hearts  and 
heads  of  the  natives  of  the  Dan- 
ubian  Principalities. 

These  peoples  number  ten  mil- 
lion souls,  already  independent,  and 
there  are  ten  million  others,  mostly 
of  their  kith  and  kin,  who  may  in 
time  to  come  find  themselves  sep- 
arated from  the  Turkish  dominion. 
Will  these  peoples  recognise  the 
teachings  of  history,  and  see  that 
their  only  weakness  lies  in  their 
dissensions;  and  that  none  can 
place  them  in  bondage  if  they  will 
but  unite  for  the  one  great  pur- 
pose of  resisting  all  foreign  inter- 
ference or  domination  ?  Roumania, 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  and 
Greece  might  to-morrow  join  hands 
in  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, with  the  view  to  resisting  all 
outside-  pressure  or  interference. 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  an 
alliance  should  not  secure  the 
goodwill  both  of  Austria  and  the 
Forte.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  Czar  sends  messages  of 
a  peremptory  character  to  the 
Bulgarians,  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Sovereign  Emperor,"  and  offers  to 
Bulgaria  his  "  bounteorisly  loving 
protection;"  and  his  agent  holds 
cautious  language ; — "  Russia  never 
thought    of    enslaving    Bulgaria, 


she  desires  only  to  see  the  Prin- 
cipality develop,  and  it  i&  onlj 
by  leaning  trustingly  on  Bu*m 
as  an  elder  brother  tiiat  Bnlg&m 
can  solve  the  question  which 
agitates  her  internally,  and  ex- 
poses her  to  danger  from  the  out- 
side ;"  and  then  calls  upon  the  Bui 
garians  to  act  with  blind  foil  mi- 
fidence  upon  the  advice,  or  rather 
the  specific  instructions,  given  bj 
Bussia.  Austria-Hungary,  on  the 
other  hand,  exhibits  an  entirely 
different  spirit.  The  Hungariac 
Minister  Tisza  used  veiy  signi£- 
cant  and  carefully  weighed  words: 
"  Austria  -  Hungary  must  concen- 
trate its  whole  endeavours  and  ali 
its  influence  with  a  view  to  pn)- 
mote  the  independent  developmer.: 
of  these  States,  and  to  prevent  thy 
establishment  of  a  protectorate  not 
provided  by  treaties,  or  the  per 
manent  influence  of  any  sin?If 
foreign  Power  there."  Such  a 
confederation  would  not  offend 
any  European  Power  or  Powers. 
except  such  as  have  it  at  he»rt 
to  gain  absolute  dominion  over 
these  States.  It  is,  indeed,  proK 
able  that  Europe  would  look  witi 
complacency  on  the  meeting  of 
these  States  in  Constantinople  it- 
self, under  the  hegemony  of  Tur- 
key, for  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing in  common  over  the  mutua. 
defence. 

But  even  without  the  actual  head 
ship  of  Turkey,  although  no  doubt 
with  the  warm  support  both  of 
Turkey  and  of  Austria,  these  a^ 
normally  independent  States  might 
at  once  enter  upon  an  offensive  ana 
defensive  alliance.  Other  interests 
and  responsibilities  and  churns 
would  no  doubt  arise.  Conferences 
might  follow,  and  even  some  form 
of  common  parliament  for  aSaffs 
common  to  all  gradually  he  de- 
veloped. The  Uberty  and  ind^ 
pendence  of  these  States  can  only 
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be  secured  by  their  union;  and 
this  would  find  firm  foundations 
in  a  supreme  parliament  in  which 
all  the  component  States  would  be 
duly  represented,  and  in  which 
specific  common  edSairs  would  alone 
ie  dealt  with,  while  each  State 
could  retain  full  individual  auton- 
omy in  all  other  matters.  Among 
other  points,  in  these  new  United 
States  there  must  be  no  interfer- 
ence whatever  with  the  religion 
and  the  language  of  each  State. 

The  English  people  would  cer- 
tainly rejoice  to  see  such  a  con- 
scious and  spontaneous  and  popu- 
lar desire  for  that  union  which  is 
strength,  establish  in  these  troubled 
regions  a  strong  confederation.  A 
union  of  Roumania,  Servia,  Bul- 
garia, and  Montenegro  for  certain, 
with  the  possible  adhesion  of  Greece 
and  the  contingent  adhesion  of  the 
remaining  European  provinces  of 
Turkey,  could  thus  be  formed  for 
the  one  defined  purpose  of  binding 


each  and  all  to  assist  to  repel  any 
attempts  at  interference  and  in- 
vasion on  the  part  of  foreign 
Powers.  Such  a  confederate  union 
would  do  more  than  repel  outside 
interference,  and  preserve  to  these 
States  their  civil,  political,  and 
religious  liberties ;  for  it  would,  if 
it  came  into  existence,  effectually 
banish  those  mutual  jealousies  and 
local  greeds  which,  on  occasion, 
have  led  some  outsiders  to  the 
opinion  that  the  family  of  States 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  most  re- 
sembles a  family  of  mutually  watch- 
ful tigers.  A  Brotherhood  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  self-defence  and 
independence  ofiers  those  bonds  of 
amity  and  co-operation  which  can- 
not fail  to  achieve  incalculable 
good  for  the  peoples  concerned, 
and  it  would  give  to  this  eternal 
Eastern  question,  at  all  events, 
a  long  respite  from  its  eternal 
troubles. 

George  Baden-Powell. 
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THE    SCOTLAND     OF    MARY    STUABT. 


NO.  IV. 


POLITICS  AND  RELIGION. 


From  the  brief  survey  of  Scot- 
tish literature  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give  in  a  previous 
paper,  it  sufficiently  appeared 
that  long  before  William  Maitland 
was  bom,  the  great  and  indepen- 
dent tribes  which  occupied  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Tweed  had  been  brought  into  or- 
ganic union.  We  are  apt  to  mis- 
judge and  misunderstand  the  forces 
that  form  a  nation.  There  is  no- 
thing more  certain,  however,  than 
the  proposition  which  most  stu- 
dents of  history  are  now  prepared 
to  accept, — that  a  community  does 
not  rise  to  any  true  corporate  life 
until,  so  to  speak,  it  has  been 
"  baptised  in  fire."  The  iron  must 
be  red-hot  before  it  will  fuse ;  and 
a  severe  education,  a  hard  experi- 
ence, is  needed  to  weld  a  nation 
together.  By  common  sufferings 
and  by  common  triumphs  the  Scots 
had  bought  the  right  to  be  a  peo- 
ple. Their  apprenticeship  had  been 
served  in  a  rough  school;  but  it 
had  taught  them  the  lesson  which 
it  was  designed  to  teach.  Oohe- 
sion  had  been  given  to  the  national 
life.  A  true  identity  had  been 
established.  Patriotism  had  be- 
come a  virtue.  A  vivid  sense  of 
their  essential  unity  pervaded  the 
whole  society.  They  were  "  Scots  " 
— high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
peer  and  peasant,  members  of  the 
same  family.  The  feeling  had 
grown  stronger  and  deeper  during 
centuries  of  strenuous  conflict  with 
a  foe  whose  resources  were  vastly 
superior.  The  constant  strain  had 
never  been  relaxed ;  no  breathing- 
space  in  which  to  recruit   their 


strength  had  been  given  them  ; 
year  after  year  the  miserable  and 
exhausting  conflict  had  been  re- 
newed. 

Up  to   the  thirteenth    century 
the  conduct  of  the  Fingliah   kings 
was    fairly  justifiable.       The    ad- 
vantages of  union  to  either  people 
could  not  be  overrated.       It  was 
obviously  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance   that  the  whole    island, 
from  John  o'  Groat's  to  the  Ijand  s 
End,  should  be  under   one  ruler. 
The  existence  of  an  alien  and  hostile 
people  across  the  Border  was  a  con- 
stant menace ;  and  the  English  were 
naturally  inclined  to  maintain,  by 
fair  argument  or  foul,  that  neither 
in  law  nor  in  fact  did  such  a  people 
exist.     But  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence should   have   opened    their 
eyes.     Edward  and  his  successors 
continued  to  insist  on  a  technical 
plea; — they  would  not   recognise 
the  unquestionable  fact  that^  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  past,  Scotland  was 
now  a  separate  kingdom,  and  the 
Scots  a  distinct  people.     Whoever 
has  read  the  letter  which  the  Scot- 
tish nobles  addressed  to  the  Pope 
in  1317,  must  acknowledge  that 
the  English  pretensions  had  ceased 
to  be  tenable,  and,  in  ceasing  to  be 
tenable,  had  become  criminal  and 
foolish.     That  letter — ^written  in 
uncouth  monkish  Latin,  which  is 
yet  unable  to  chill  the  fii^   and 
fervour  of  its   patriotisms-estab- 
lishes beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt 
that)  before  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth    century,    Scottish   nation- 
ality  was  an    accomplished    fact. 
"From  these  evils    innumerable, 


health,  we  were  freed  by  our  most 
gallant  Prince,  King,  and  Lord, 
our  Lord  Robert,  who,  to  rescue 
his  people  and  heritage  from  the 
)iands  of  enemies,  like  a  later  Mac- 
cabeus or  Joshua,  endured  toil  and 
weariness,  hunger  and  danger,  with 
cheerful  mind ;  to  whom  (as  to 
him  by  whom  deliverance  has  been 
wrought  for  our  people)  we,  for 
the  defence  of  our  liberty,  are 
bound,  both  by  right  and  by  his 
deserts,  and  are  determined  in  all 
things  to  adhere ;  but  if  he  were 
to  desist  from  what  he  has  began, 
wishing  to  subject  us  and  our 
kingdom  to  the  King  of  England 
and  the  English,  we  would  imme- 
diately expel  him  as  an  enemy, 
and  the  subverter  of  his  own  rights 
and  ours,  and  make  another  king 
who  should  be  able  to  defend  us. 
For  BO  long  as  a  hundred  remain 
alive',  we  never  will,  in  any  degree, 
be  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Engli^.  Since  not  for  glory, 
riches,  or  honour,  we  fight,  but  for 
liberty  only,  which  no  good  man 
loses  but  with  his  life."  ' 

The  English  kings  never  re- 
nounced the  claim.  It  was  seri- 
ously insisted  on  by  Henry  VIII, 
after  the  rout  at  Solway  Moss  ;  it 
was  a  weapon  that  Cecil  kept  in 
reserve,  and  which  he  liked  to 
play  with  (if  only  in  the  closet) 
when  occasion  served.  For  the 
Iliad  of  woes  of  which  it  was  the 
origin  the  English  kings  are  solely 
responsible.  Had  they  been  con- 
tent to  waive  a  claim  which  they 
could  not  enforce,  the  bitter  hos- 
tility between  the  "auld  enemies" 
would  have  gradually  abated.  The 
memory  of  old  wrongs  could  not 
have  kept  asunder  those  whom 
nature  had  joined,  and  three  cen- 


tish  patriotism,  no  doubt,  was 
fanned  into  a  fiercer  flame  ;  but  in 
&I1  other  respects  the  fruit  was 
evil, — apples  of  Sodom,  grapes  of 
Gomorrah.  The  character  of  the 
nation  deteriorated.  It  may  be 
said  without  exaggeration  that, 
before  the  struggle  had  ended,  the 
only  organised  life  left  in  Scotland 
was  the  intense  patriotic  feeling. 
All  the  other  ligaments  that  unite 
society  were  broken.  The  land 
was  turned  into  a  cock-pit,  and 
the  nation  into  an  army,  which 
was  decimated  as  systematically  as 
soldiers  on  active  service  are  deci- 
mated. Hardly  a  man  died  in  his 
bed.  The  great  nobles,  if  they 
were  not  executed  on  the  scaSbId, 
fell  on  the  battle-field.  One  gener- 
ation followed  another,  —  Stuart, 
Douglas,  Hamilton,  Home,  Scott, 
dying  in  turn  a  violent  death.  It 
is  a  chronicle  of  blood, — two  hun- 
dred years  of  unprofitable  and 
wicked  slaughter.  The  monotony 
of  the  story,  indeed,  is  as  wearisome 
as  its  vileness.  Patriotism  itself 
cannot  touch  with  a  semblance 
of  nobleness  the  raids  of  Border 
ruffians ;  and  the  chivalry  of  Otter- 
bunt  is  but  a  fiction  of  the  poet. 
Like  a  pack  of  the  wild  animals 
that  wore  stilt  found  in  their 
forests,  the  "  gaunt  and  hungry 
nobles  "  of  Scotland  hung  upon  the 
flanks  of  their  richer  neighbours 
—turning  fiercely  at  intervals  to 
worry  one  another.  The  memo- 
rable words  of  Hobbes  may  be 
[deed,  with  eminent  fit- 
to  the  Scottish  anarchy  of 
which  Edward  was  the  author : 
"  In  such  condition  there  is  no 
place  for  industry,  because  the 
fruit  thereof  is  uncertain,  and  con- 
sequently no  culture  of  the  earth ; 


'  Non  eoim  propter  gloriam  diuctai  aat  honorea  pugnamue,  seii  propter  1 
,tem  solnmmodo  quiun  Nemo  bonus  nUi  Bimul  cum  vita  wnitttt. 
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no  navigation,  nor  use  of  the  com- 
modities that  may  be  imported  by 
sea;  no  commodious  building;  no 
account  of  time ;  no  arts ;  no 
letters ;  no  society ;  and,  which  is 
worst  of  all,  continual  fear  and 
danger  of  violent  death ;  and  the 
life  of  man,  solitary,  poor,  nasty, 
brutish,  and  short.*' ^ 

When  James  the  Fourth  was  on 
the  throne,  a  truce  was  concluded 
which  lasted  for  several  years. 
The  progress  in  art  and  letters,  in 
agriculture  and  commerce,  during 
this  comparatively  brief  pause,  was 
astonishing.  But  for  the  vain- 
glorious folly  of  the  King,  it  might 
have  been  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  The  Stuarts,  from  first  to 
last,  were  an  unfortunate — ^in  some 
respects  an  unaccountably  unfor- 
tunate— ^race.  Brave,  frank,  witty, 
versatile,  energetic,  they  were 
ready,  with  a  sort  of  plebeian 
audacity,  to  welcome  good  or  evil 
fortune.  They  had  little  pride 
of  station,  —  they  were  men  and 
women  who  laughed  with  the 
keenest  zest  over  the  humours  of 
the  market-place,  and  who  did  not 
care  to  don  the  mask  which  custom 
prescribes  when  a  king  mixes  with 
the  crowd.  Under  immense  diffi- 
culties— in  a  light,  inconsequent, 
irrelevant  style — they  did  a  good 
deal  for  Scotland.  For  a  few  years 
in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  each 
of  the  Jameses  had  been  King  and 
Ruler :  but  they  were  short-lived ; 
and  during  a  succession  of  pro- 
tracted minorities  the  anarchical 
aristocracy  recovered  the  power 
of  which  it  had  been  temporarily 
shom.^  This  was  an  accident ;  but 
the  Stuart  character  was  itself  at 
fault.  Somewhere  in  the  metal 
there  was  a  flaw.     Infirm  of  tem- 


per, they  could  not  bear  a  pro- 
tracted strain ;  impatient  of  compo- 
sition, they  could  not  play  a  wiait- 
ing  game.  To  form  a  far-rBarhing 
design,  to  mature  it  in  silence,  and 
to  cling  to  it  to  the  end,  was  a 
line  of  policy  which  a  Stoart  miglit 
approve  in  his  heart,  but  which  he 
could  not  follow.  They  were  at 
once  obstinate  and  facUe, — nesei 
more  so  than  when  James,  iq 
spite  of  warning  and  portent,  cast 
away  his  crown  upon  the  field  ol 
Flodden. 

Flodden  was  fought  in  151:^ 
and  during  the  forty  intervenii.j; 
years  little  had  been  done  by 
English  statesmen  to  soothe  the 
jealous  susceptibilities  of  the 
northern  people,  or  to  smooth  the 
way  to  union.  The  old  en^nies 
continued  to  hate  each  other  with 
the  old  cordiality.  But  the  Scots 
now  stood  mainly  on  the  defensive. 
— the  lesson  which  they  had  been 
taught  at  Flodden  not  having  been 
forgotten.  Once — on  the  death  of 
James  the  Fifth — it  appeared  pos^ 
sible  that  a  lasting  peace  mig^t  be 
cemented  ;  but  the  chance  passed 
away,  and  the  "trajedies"  that 
followed  drove  the  nation  wild. 
The  customary  atrocities  -were  re- 
newed with  f  r^sh  vigour.  No  Eng- 
lish king,  since  Edward,  had  been 
hated  as  Henry  came  to  be  hated. 

It  has  been  urged,  indeed,  that 
Henry's  "  rough  wooing  "  was  jus- 
tified by  the  mendacity  and  treach- 
ery of  the  Scots.  An  attentive 
study  of  Sadler's  despatches  to  the 
English  Court,  and  other  cont^n- 
porary  records,  tends,  I  think,  to 
qualify  this  judgment. 

Sadler  had  been  sent  to  bring 
about  the  marriage  between  the 
infant    Mary    and    the    youthfal 


^  Leviathan,  chap.  xiii. 

*  Robert  Birrel,  an  Edinburgh  burgess,  begins  his  "  Diarey  "  with  these  words, 
— "  There  hes  been  in  this  kingdom  of  Scotland  ane  hundred  and  fyve  kings,  of 
whilk  there  wes  slaine  fyftie-sex." 


Edward,  whicli  was  designed  to 
secure  a  definite  and  lasting  union. 
It  was  the  early  spring  of  1543; 
James  the  Fifth  had  died  of  a 
broken  heart  at  Falkland,  —  the 
favourite  hunting-seat  of  royalty, 
where  was  that  "  broad  -  homed 
species  of  stags  "  which  Buchanan 
describes, — on  the  14th  of  the  pre- 
vious December;  the  Douglases, 
Angus  and  his  brother  Sir  George, 
had  returned  from  their  long  exile, 
along  with  the  Lords  who  had 
been  taken  at  Solway  Moss;  the 
.widowed  Queen  with  her  infant 
daughter  was  at  Linlithgow  ;  the 
great  Cardinal,  who  had  been  foiled 
in  his  attempt  to  secure  the  office 
which  James  had  probably  intend- 
ed that  he  should  iill,  was  under  a 
cloud ;  and  Arran — the  weak  and 
facile  Hamilton,  "  altered  by  every 
man's  flattery  and  fair  speech  " — 
was  Governor  of  the  kingdom.  At 
the  moment  the  balance  inclined 
to  England ;  Sadler  was  sanguine ; 
but  it  soon  became  clear  that  the 
conditions  formulated  by  Henry — 
proceeding  upon  the  implied  claim 
of  superiority  which  the  Scots  had 
persistently  and  obstinately  denied 
— were  entirely  inadmissible,  and 
would  never  be  conceded  by  the 
people. 

In  the  garden  at  Holyrood  Sad- 
ler found  the  Governor,  who,  after 
a  brief  interview,  bade  Sir  George 
Douglas  convey  him  to  his  lodg- 
ing. Sir  George  —  one  of  the 
"  English  pensioners,"  as  Bothwell 
offensively  called  them  —  was 
friendly,  but  frank.  He  declared 
that  the  Estates  would  not  consent 
to  send  the  infant  Mary  to  Eng- 
land, and  he  pled  for  patient  delay 
and  gentle  dealing.  "  If  there  be 
any  motion  now  to  take  the  Gover- 
nor from  his  state,  and  to  bring 
the  government  of  this  realm  to 
the  King  of  England,  I  assure  you 
it  is  impossible  to  be  done  at  this 
time.     For,"  he  continued,  "  there 


is  not  so  little  a  boy  but  he  will 
hurl  stones  against  it,  and  the 
wives  will  handle  their  distaffs, 
and  the  commons  universally  will 
rather  die  in  it,  yea,  and  many 
noblemen  and  all  the  clergy  be 
fully  against  it."  Violent  meas- 
ures would  drive  the  Scots  into 
the  arms  of  France ;  whereas  with 
fair  means  the  marriage  might  be 
ultimately  brought  about. 

That  was  Sir  George's  opinion, 
and  Angus  was  much '  influenced 
by  Sir  George, — "  we  shall  advise 
with  our  brother,"  being  his  usual 
answer.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Angus  and  Glencairn  excused 
themselves  for  not  pressing  Hen- 
ry's claim  that  the  government 
should  be  intrusted  to  him  (which 
when  in  England  they  had  admit- 
tedly undertaken  to  promote),  on 
the  ground  that,  before  they  ar- 
rived, a  Regent  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Estates.  "There 
was  no  doubt,  however,  but  that 
your  Majesty  once  having  the 
interest  in  the  young  queen,  all 
the  rest  of  your  desires  would  fol- 
low." Glencairn  sent  a  letter  to 
the  same  effect,  which,  "being 
written  with  his  own  hand,  and 
therefore  not  legible,"  Sadler  was 
forced  to  copy. 

The  negotiations  dragged  on 
through  the  summer — Sadler  us- 
ing all  his  influence  with  Henry 
to  induce  him  to  moderate  his 
demands.  "All  your  Majesty's 
purposes  may  be  wrought  in  time 
without  rigour  " — if  he  would  only 
be  patient;  and  Lord  Maxwell — 
whose  daughter  Angus  had  mar- 
ried— was  equally  urgent, — "fair 
and  gentle  means  are  the  best  and 
most  godly  way."  "The  Lords 
will  not  consent  to  have  an  Eng- 
lish Council  in  Scotland;  but  if 
your  Majesty  will  somewhat  relent 
in  your  demands,  all  may  yet  be 
well." 

Henry's  position  in  the  negotia- 
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tions  was  thus  perfectly  plain. 
Mary,  now  an  infant  a  few  months 
old,  was  to  be  taken  to  England, 
where  she  was  to  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  King  till  the  mar- 
riage could  be  solemnised.  In  the 
meantime  the  government  of  the 
country  was  to  be  intrusted  to 
Henry;  an  English  Council  was  to 
be  installed  at  Holyrood ;  English 
soldiers  were  to  garrison  the  castle. 
Angus  must  indeed  have  forgotten 
the  history  of  his  house,  if  he 
fancied  for  a  moment  that  such  an 
abject  capitulation  would  be  rati- 
fied by  his  countrymen. 

As  time  passed  on  the  clouds 
gathered.  Arran  had  been  well 
affected  to  the  English  Protestants; 
he  had  issued  a  proclamation  on 
19th  March,  making  it  lawful  to 
read  the  Bible  in  the  mother- 
tongue  ;  he  had  made  Henry  Bal- 
naves  his  secretary  ("I  have 
had  mickle  cumber  among  the 
kirkmen  for  his  sake,"  he  told 
the  ambassador) ;  he  had  hated 
the  Cardinal,  and  would  have  been 
well  pleased  if  the  Douglas  plot  to 
carry  him  to  Tantallon  had  suc- 
ceeded. When  Sadler  suggested 
that  the  great  churchman  should 
be  kidnapped  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land, the  Governor  was  immensely 
tickled  by  the  proposal.  "  Hereat 
he  laughed,  and  said,  'The  Car- 
dinal had  lever  go  into  hell ! ' " 
But  Arran,  who  was,  as  Marie  of 
Lorraine  truly  said,  "  the  most 
inconstant  man  in  the  world,  for 
whatsoever  he  determineth  to-day 
he  changeth  to-morrow,"  began  to 
waver.  His  tone  changed.  He 
continued  to  protest  his  attach- 
ment to  Henry,  "swearing  many 
great  oaths  as  wotcnds  and  sides 
(as  indeed  he  is  a  good  swearer) ; " 
and  he  even  persuaded  the  Estates 
to  ratify  an  emasculated  treaty, 
**  at  the  high  mass,  solemnly  sung 
with  shalms  and  sackbuts  in  the 
abbey    church    of    the   Holyrood 


House."     But  the   tide    was    too 
strong  for  him.     The  Cardinal  had 
escaped  to  St  Andrews.      **Theii 
he  told  me,  swearing  a  ^reat  oath, 
that  the  Cardinal's  money  had  cor- 
rupted  Lord   Seton."      Civil   war 
seemed  imminent, — there  will  be 
a  wild  time,  said  Angus,  *'  everr 
man  preparing  jacks  and  spears." 
But  it  soon   became    clear    that, 
though  some  of  the  Lords  were  in 
Henry's  pay,   the   Coniinons   and 
the  kirkmen,   as  well  as   a  great 
party  of  the  nobles,  went  with  the 
Cardinal.     The  clergy  had  refused 
to  perform  the  offices  of  the  Church 
so  long  as  Beaton  was  in  prLscm : 
and  if  a  war  broke  out,  "  thej  will 
give  their  own   and   the    Church 
plate — chalices,   crosses,    censers."* 
The    common    people,     moreover, 
began  to  murmur  against  Amn 
as  a  heretic   and  an  En^lishiiuui 
who  had  sold  the  realm  to  Henry. 
Angus  and  the  Border  Lords  were 
even    more    unpopular.        **  They 
were    commonly   hated    here    iw 
your  Majesty's    sake,    and    such 
ballads  and  songs  made  o£  them 
that  they  have  been  corrupted  by 
the  English  angels.''     Sadler  clear- 
ly perceived  the  gathering  of  the 
storm.    The  struggle  between  "the 
heretics  and  the  English   Ijords^ 
on  the  one  side,  and  "the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  "  on  the  other,  would 
be  decided  by  "  the  neutrals,"  who 
were  already  going   over   to   the 
stronger  faction;  and  the  Gover- 
nor was  going  with  them.     Then 
the  storm  burst.     "The  estate  of 
things  here  is  so  perplexed,  and 
such  malicious  and  despiteful  peo- 
ple, I  think,  live  not  in  this  world 
as  is  the  common  people  of   this 
realm,  specially  towards  English- 
men.''    "  I  think  never  man  had  to 
do  with  such  people."     Henry  in 
his  anger  imprudently  confiscated 
the  Scottish  ships  in  English  ports, 
and  would  only  restore  them  on 
conditions  which,  "making  them 


traitors  to  their  own  country,"  the  denied    that    Henry's    inordinate 

Scots  indignantly   rejected.      For  pretensiona  gave  his  enemies  the 

Eomo  days  the  ambassador  was  not  pretext  they  desired,  and  that  his 

safe  :  he  hod  been  in  great  danger,  impolitic  violence  fanned  the  smoul- 

he  wrote  to  Henry  ;  the  Douglases  daring  flame  into  a  fierce  conflagra- 

werc  unable  to  protect  him — their  tion.     The  cruelties  that  were  per- 

fricnds    forsaking    them    because  petrated  by  the  English  captains, 

they   were    "  English,"   and    even  the   ruth  and  ruin  that  followed 

their   own   servants    "  not    to    be  the   track    of    their    armies,    bad 

trusted    in    such    a   quarrel."    At  never  been  excelled  in  any  of  tiie 

last    he   was    carried    secretly    to  raids  that  had  so  often  desolated 

Tantallon,  from  whence  he  crossed  the  Border  homesteads.    The  Scots 

the  Border.  were  exasperated  beyond  measure. 

Henry's  passion  boiled  over.  He  Peaceful  and  orderly  progress  was 
held  that  the  Cardinal  had  foiled  paralysed.  Union  was  delayed  for 
him  ;  and  it  was  against  the  Car-  half  a  century.  The  barest  record 
dinal  that  he  was  most  bitter,  of  these  atrocities  suffices  to  show 
"  It  may  like  your  lordship  to  un-  that  the  statesman  who,  in  the 
derstand,"  Secretary  Paget  wrote  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  Hertford,  who  was  already —  could  look  forward  with  confidence 
March  11,  1543 — on  his  way  to  to  a  peaceful  union  of  the  crowns, 
Scotland,  "  the  King's  Majesty's  must  have  been  immensely  saga- 
opinion  is  that  it  shall  be  well  done  cious  or  singularly  sanguine.* 
for  such  OS  uiake  raids  into  Scot-  The  burning  of  the  capital  was 
land  to  have  written  upon  the  the  first  argument  that  Henry 
church-door,  or  some  other  not-  used.  There  was  no  need  for  a 
able  place  within  all  such  towns  declaration  of  war.  No  fastidious 
or  states,  these  or  such  other  like  scruples  required  to  be  consulted, 
words  ;  '  You  may  thank  your  Car-  On  a  fine  Sunday  in  the  beginning 
dhtal  for  this ;  for  if  he  had  no(  of  May,  the  citizens  saw  from  the 
been  you  iiivfht  have  been  in  quiet  Castle  -  hill  and  other  "  eminent 
and  rest ;  for  the  contrary  whareof  places  "  that  the  Firth  was  dotted 
he  luith  travelled  as  nrnch  as  can  be  over  with  the  white  sails  of  the  Eng- 
to  brinff  you  to  sorrow  and  trouble.'"  lish  ships.     There  was  no  fear  of 

While  it  is   quite   true,  there-  iiivaBion,however,andtheOovemor 

fore,    that   the  Cardinal  and   the  and  the  Cardinal  went  quietly  to 

Queen -mother  were  all  along  ae-  bed.     "Upon  Wednesday" — May 

cretly  opposed  to  the  English  mar-  7,  1544  —  "the  English  marched 

riage  (which,  indeed,  was  not  cor-  towards  Edinburgh ;  first  spoiled 

dially  accepted    by  any  powerful  and  then  burnt  the  toun  and  the 

party  in  Scotland),   it  cannot   be  palace  of  Holyrood  bous.     There 

I  Powerful  and  bitter  expreBsion  ii  given  to  tbeae  Bentiments  in  the '  CompUynt 
of  Scotland,'  which  was  written  about  1648.  For  twelve  handrcd  yenrs,  we  are 
osaared,  the  English  have  been  the  "aitld  mortal  enemies"  of  the  ScoL  The 
ScottUh  Lords  who  sell  themselveB  for  English  gold  are  sternly  donounced,  and 
oven  the  clergy  are  exhorted  to  take  the  field  ogainat  the  cmel  invasion  of  tiat 
"  falae  seed,"  that  "  nn believing  generation,"  ted  by  a  mim  bloodier  than  Nero  or 
Caligula.  The  writer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  appeals  to  universal  Christen- 
dom to  denotmce  as  "  God's  rebels  "  the  people  who  by  their  infidelity  and  sac- 
rilege, their  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  violent  usurpation  of  other  princes'  dominions, 
without  title  or  provocation,  have  shown  that  they  are  rather  "  Saracens  "  than 
citizens  of  the  Christian  commonwealth. 
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were  few  touiis  and  villages  within 
seven  mile  of  Edinburgh  which 
were  not  spoiled  or  burnt.  There- 
after they  spoiled  and  burnt  Leith. 
When  they  had  consumed  both  the 
touns,  they  loaded  the  ships  with 
the  spoile."  This  is  the  Scottish 
account  of  the  exploit.  An  Eng- 
lishman who  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition contributes  some  charac- 
teristic touches :  "  Finally  it  was 
determined  by  the  said  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant utterly  to  ruinate  the  toun 
with  fire.  We  continued  burning 
all  that  day,  and  the  two  days 
next  ensuing  continually,  so  that 
neither  within  the  waUs  nor  in 
the  suburbs  was  left  any  one  house 
unbrent.  Also  we  burnt  the  Abbey 
called  Holy  Rodehouse,  and  the 
palace  adjoining  to  the  same.  In 
the  meantime  there  came  unto  us 
four  thousand  of  our  light  horse- 
men, who  did  such  exploits  in  rid- 
ing and  devastating  the  country, 
that  within  seven  miles  every  way 
of  Edinburgh  they  left  neither 
peel,  village,  nor  house,  nor  stacks 
of  com,  standing  unbumt.  After 
these  exploits  done  at  Edinburgh, 
and  all  the  country  thereabouts 
devastated,  the  king's  lieutenant, 
thinking  the  Scots  not  to  be  con- 
dignly  punished,  determined  not 
to  return  without  doing  them  more 
displeasure.  ...  To  give  them 
better  occasion  to  show  themselves 
in  the  field  against  us,  we  left 
neither  peel,  village,  town,  nor 
house,  in  our  way  homewards,  un- 
bumt. .  .  .  The  same  day  we 
burnt  a  fair  toun  called  Hadding- 
ton, with  a  great  nunnery  and  a 
house  of  Friars.  That  night  they 
looked  for  us  to  have  burnt  the 
town  of  Dunbar,  which  we  de- 
ferred till  the  morning,  when  those 
within  it  were  newly  gone  to  their 
beds ;  and  in  their  Jirst  sleejys,  closed 
in  with  fire,  men,  women,  and  chil- 


dren were  suffocated  afid  burn!,''  • 
This  was  a  fair  beginning ;  but-  - 
"  as  God  would  be  known  to  favour 
our  master's  cause" — it  was  not 
enough,    or    nearly    enough.      A 
"  bloody  ledger  "  exists,   wherein 
the    *^  exploits    done    upon     tlie 
Scots  "  between  July  and  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  are  duly  en- 
tered.    From  this  it  appears  that 
192    towns,    towers,    and    parish 
churches  had  been  destroyed  ;  403 
Scots   had  been   killed,   and    810 
taken     prisoner ;     while     10,3>0 
cattle,    12,492    sheep,    1296    nags 
and  geldings,  had  been  captured 
and  carried  off.      Next  year  the 
wretched    Borderers    were    again 
scourged.      Between  the  8th  and 
the  23d  of  September,   7   monas- 
teries, 16  castles,  5  market-tow n>, 
243  villages,  13  mills,  3  hospitals, 
were  utterly  wrecked — "cast  do^iu 
burnt,  and  rased  " — to  slake  Hen- 
ry's thirst  for  revenge.     The  Ab- 
beys of  Kelso,  Dryburgh,  Melrose, 
Jedworth,  Eccles,  were  rased  and 
cast  down — the  towns  were  bonit 
The  King's  instructions  were  re- 
ligiously respected ;  and  even  after 
his  death,  the  carnage   went   on 
with    unabated    zest    and    spirit. 
Pinkie  Oleuch  was  fought  on  the 
"Black  Saturday"  of  September 
1547.      The    injury    inflicted    on 
Scotland    during    these    eight  or 
nine    years    was    immense ;     bat 
Henry  profited  not  at  all.      Be- 
fore  the  war  was  finished  jSIarr 
had  been  betrothed  to  the   Dau- 
phin, and   the    English  garrisons 
had  been  driven  across  the  Tweed. 
These  were    the    scenes    which 
Maitland  witnessed  as  a  lad ;  his 
youth  was  passed  among   people 
whose  fathers   and   brothers    had 
been     slaughtered,    whose    home- 
steads had  been  gutted,  by  **  the 
auld  enemy."     Maitland  did    not 
wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve :   he 
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delighted  in  the  "  mockage  "  which 
concealed  his  serious  convictions; 
he  had  an  immense  contempt  for 
exaggerated  sentiment  and  fanat- 
ical excess.  Yet  no  truer  patriot 
was  then  living — no  Scotsman  who 
was  prouder  of  Scotland.  Not,  if 
he  could  help  it,  should  the  long 
heroic  struggle  for  freedom,  for 
independence,  prove  fruitless  at 
the  last.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
saw  with  eminent  directness,  with 
an  almost  poetic  simplicity  of  in- 
sight, of  divination,  that  a  policy 
of  separation  was  becoming  more 
hopeless,  more  impossible,  every 
day.  Irresistible  forces  were  draw- 
ing the  nations  together.  The  stars 
in  their  courses  were  fighting  for 
union.  This  was  the  political 
puzzle  which  English  and  Scottish 
statesmen  were  set  to  solve.  How 
and  on  what  terms  could  the  old 
enemies  be  united?  If  the  na- 
tional jealousies  were  to  be  per- 
manently allayed,  if  the  old  sores 
were  to  be  healed,  there  must  be 
no  arrogant  assumptions  on  the 
one  side,  no  sense  of  humiliation* 
on  the  other.  The  problem  would 
probably  have  proved  insoluble 
had  it  been  left  to  work  itself 
out  through  political  forces  alone. 
But  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
bands  of  patriotism  were  loosed 
by  a  stronger  passion.  In  the  re- 
viving warmth  of  the  spiritual  life 
the  old  animosities  died  out,  the 
ancient  grudges  were  forgotten. 
Religion,  for  once,  brought  peace 
— not  a  sword. 

To  determine  whether  the  policy 
of  Maitland  or  the  policy  of  Knox 
was  most  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  the  Reformers,  it  will 
be  necessary  hereafter  to  treat 
very  fully  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  Reformation  of  religion 
in  Scotland.  In  the  meantime,  I 
need  only  bring  together  in  the 
briefest  possible  survey  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  final  rupture 
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between  the  Queen  and  the  Cath- 
olic Church  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  on 
the  other.  The  Reformation  as  a 
whole  —  the  Reformation  as  the 
wave  of  change  that  in  the  six- 
teenth century  swept  across  Cath- 
olic Europe — lies  outside  the  scope 
of  this  survey,  either  now  or  later; 
yet  it  is  true,  I  may  say  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  ideas  and  feelings 
which  the  Reformation  expressed 
were  everywhere  substantially  the 
same.  The  Reformation,  when  re- 
solved into  its  simplest  elements, 
was  a  protest  against  the  practice, 
as  well  as  against  the  doctrine,  of 
the  Papacy.  The  reviving  spiritual 
life  was  alienated  by  the  doctrinal 
materialism  of  Rome;  the  reviv- 
ing moral  life  was  shocked  by  its 
cynical  licentiousness.  In  Ger- 
many the  insurrection  may  be  said 
to  have  been  in  great  measure  the 
fruit  of  a  profound  spiritual  ex- 
citement ;  in  England  it  was  main- 
ly due  to  the  political  indignation 
which  the  corruptions  of  the  mon- 
astic orders  had  roused;  in  Scot- 
land both  forces  worked  with  nearly 
equal  energy.  But  these  subjec- 
tive national  peculiarities  did  not 
affect  the  vital  unity  of  the  move- 
ment. To  throw  the  imagination 
back  into  that  troubled  age;  to 
watch  the  manifestations  of  the 
strange  new  spirit  which  wajs  mov- 
ing with  an  irresistible  impulse  all 
the  northern  peoples,  from  the  rude 
Prussian  amber-fisher  on  the  Baltic 
Sea  to  the  polished  courtiers  and 
sharp  logicians  of  Paris,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Geneva ;  to  discriminate 
between  the  idioms  which  national 
habit,  idiosyncrasy,  and  tempera- 
ment impressed  upon  it ;  to  appre- 
ciate the  social  changes  in  the  life 
of  Europe  which  it  effected;  to 
track  its  progress, — in  one  nation 
dying  out  after  a  brief  volcanic 
life— in  another  quenched  in  mar- 
tyr blood — ^in  another  clinging  to 
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the  cliffs  and  keeping  a  pure  flame 
alight  in  rough  mountain  hearts; 
in  another  wisely  assimilated  by 
prince  and  prelate,  permitted  to 
work  out  its  mission  unmolested, 
and  to  mould  through  calm  and 
storm  the  policy  of  cabinets  and 
the  history  of  an  empire, — this  is  a 
task  which  has  never  yet,  in  our 
own  country  at  least,  been  ade- 
quately discharged — a  labour,  in- 
deed, of  which  few  are  capable. 
We  have  "  bits,"  as  an  artist  would 
say,  of  rare  excellence;  but  the 
finished  picture  has  not  yet  been 
painted.  The  features  of  the  re- 
presentative leaders,  —  the  genial 
disposition  and  broad  sympathies 
of  Luther,  his  manliness,  his  sim- 
ple aflectionateness,  the  bluntness 
and  heartiness  of  his  temper,  the 
rude  strength  and  hilarious  riot  of 
his  humour;  the  wrapt,  austere, 
and  passionless  Calvin,  his  logical 
directness  and  naked  simplicity  of 
intellect,  his  legislative  capacity, 
and  the  great  practical  and  admin- 
istrative genius  which  cast  the 
stormy  forces  of  the  Revolution 
into  a  compact  and  symmetrical 
mould ;  the  caustic  irony  and  ben- 
evolent piety  of  Latimer ;  the  hu- 
mour, the  narrowness,  the  bitter- 
ness, and  the  harsh  sense  of  Knox, 
— have  been  portrayed  with  ad- 
mirable fairness  by  one  to  whom 
many  of  the  best  and  most  attrac- 
tive traits  of  the  Reformers  had 
been  transmitted  —  the  lamented 
Principal  of  the  University  of  St 
Andrews;  and  if  another  writer, 
of  kindred  yet  contrasted  gifts, 
had  completed  that  history  of  the 
empire  under  Charles  the  Fifth 
which  he  had  begun,  but  from 
which  he  was  unhappily  diverted 
by  other  duties,  the  main  incidents 
of  a  most  momentous  movement 
would  have  been  brought  visibly 
before  us — marshalled  in  brilliant 
procession  by  the  latest  master  of 
English  prose. 


It  is  with  the  city  of  St 
Andrews  that  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Scotland,  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  is  most  intimately 
associated. 

What  St   Andrews  was    when 
Marie  of  Lorraine  landed  there  in 
1537,  or  what  it  was  a  few  years 
later,    when     William     Maitland 
crossed    the    Firth   to  become   a 
scholar  in  the  "humanities" — so 
wide  and  sweeping  are  the  changes 
it  has  undergone  —  we  can  with 
difficulty  conjecture.     Even  with- 
in the  memory  of  men  now  living 
it  has  altered  much.     St  Andrews, 
in  the  days  of  their  boyhood,  was 
a  truly  academic  city  —  a   dark, 
sombre,    ruinous,     mUdewed,    ill- 
lighted,  badly-paved,  old-fashioned, 
old  -  mannered,     secluded      place. 
Then   came  the  era  of  the    utili- 
tarian  reformers,   who   destroyed 
its  scholastic  repose,   and    wiped 
away   its    classic   dust.      Bat   in 
that  earlier    and   darker    age  to 
which  memory  not  unwillingly  i^ 
turns,  a  few  noble  fragments  of 
ancient  ruin  which  had  resisted  the 
fury  of  the   Knoxian  mob, — ^the 
massive  walls  of  a  feudal  castle, 
the  great  tower  of  St  Role,  the 
lovely  windows  and  arches  of  the 
Cathedral,  —  rose  above    an    old- 
fashioned   street,    not    inconveni- 
ently crowded  with  old-fashioned 
houses,  in  which  old-fashioned  pro- 
fessors and  old-fashioned    ladies 
looked  after  keen-eyed,  threadbare 
students,   who  here,   in   red   and 
ragged     gowns,     cultivated      the 
Muses,  like  the  early  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  upon  a  little  oatmeaL 
Very  kindly  and  homely  was  the 
life  they  led, — a  life  through  which 
the    shrill  sea-wind  blew   health- 
fully, and  to  which  the  daily  round 
of  *'  golf  "  on  the  Links,  and  the 
evening  rubber  of  long  whist  in 
the  parlour,  added  the  keen  zest  of 
physical  and    intellectual    excite- 
ment.    Death  has  swept  them  all 


clean  away, — wonderful  old  Scotch  Senzie  Fair  held  in  the  grounds  of 
ladies,  wonderful  old  Scotch  pro-  the  Priory  during  Apnl  —  three 
fesaora ;  and  new  streets,  new  ter-  hundred  vessels  from  France, 
races,  new  men,  new  manners,  have  Flanders,  and  the  Baltic  entered 
tran^ormed  the  modem  city —  its  &mouB  port. 
during  the  auminer  months  at  St  Andrews  was  probably  at  its 
least — into  a  fashionable  loitering-  best  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
place  for  the  lawyers  of  Eldinburgh  teenth  century.  This  venerable 
and  the  traders  of  Dundee.  But  temple  of  the  Christian  faith  had 
let  us  go  to  it  during  winter  or  not  been  built  in  a  day.  It  was 
early  spring — before  the  college  sea-  as  old  as— nay,  older  than — the 
sion  is  over,  before  the  students  in  Scottish  monarchy.  The  promon- 
their  red  gowns  have  deserted  the  tory  of  Muckross  is  described  in 
streets,  before  the  sociable  aoade-  our  earliest  annals  as  one  of  the 
mic  society  has  taken  flight,  before  favourite  hannts  of  the  wild  boar. 
the  east  wind  has  abated,  before  Here,  in  "old  unhappy  far-off 
the  hoarse  complaints  of  a  sea  times,"  not  many  years  after  the 
often  vexed  by  storm  are  silenced,  death  of  our  Lord,  came  a  great 
before  the  snow  has  melted  away  Christian  missionary,  bearing  with 
from  the  distant  Angus  range, —  him  (reverently,  in  a  silver  casket) 
and  we  may  even  to-day  under-  "three  of  the  fingers  and  three  of 
stand  the  bleak  charm  that  thirty  the  toes  "  of  a  yet  greater  apostle, 
or  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  endeared  Here  he  founded  a  Ohristian 
this  sea-girt  seat  of  early  learning  church,  and  converted  to  the  true 
and  piety — this  severe  mother  of  faith  "that  bloody,  savage,  and 
the  intellectual  Graces,  J/at«rwera  barbarous  people,  the  Fighta." 
Cupidinum — to  the  most  thought-  Here  a  long  line  of  saints  and 
less  of  her  sons.  bishops,  from  Adrian  to  Arthur 
The  decline  of  St  Andrews  be-  Boss,  lived  and  died,  and  were 
gan  with  the  Reformation :  less  buried  in  sumptuous  tombs  which 
than  a  hundred  years  thereafter  those  humble  shepherds  took  care 
we  find  the  magistrates  complain-  to  provide  for  themselves.  Here, 
ing  of  its  decaying  trade,  its  on  a  barren  promontory,  rose  an 
diminished  shipping,  its  deserted  exquisite  shrine  (two  hundred  years 
streets,  its  impovensbed  citizens,  they  took  to  build  it),  whose  bur- 
It  had  been  associated  for  cen-  niEhed  copper  roof  was  seen  miles 
turies  with  the  elaborate  ritual  off  by  the  hardy  mariners  of  France 
and  splendid  pageantries  of  the  and  Flanders  who  ploughed  the 
Oatholic  Ohurcb  ;  when  the  Church  northern  seas.  Here  grey  friais 
fell,  it  dragged  the  city  along  with  and  black  friars  grew  fat  and  sleek 
it  Some  Blight  and  imperfect  upon  the  prudent  piety  of  Scottish 
notion  of  the  vicissitudes  it  has  kings;  here  high-bred  and  high- 
experienced  may  be  obtained  by  bom  legates  and  cardinals  dis- 
whoever  visits  its  storm  -  beaten  pensed  a  princely  hospitality ; 
pier.  When  he  finds  only  a  small  here  queens  feasted,  and  martyrs 
coaster  or  two  moored  to  the  quay,  suffered,  and  the  fingers  and  toes  - 
and  half-a-dozen  deep-sea  fishing-  of  the  Saint  continued  to  work 
boatfi  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  miraculous  cures  till  a  compara- 
he  will  be  inclined  to  question  the  tively  recent  period. 
statistics  of  the  sixteenth-century  The  priory  had  been  built  when 
historian,  who  informs  him  that  Alexander  III.  was  king.  The 
during  the  great  annual  ialr — the  Cathedral    begun    by   Arnold    in 
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1 159,  was  finished  by  Lamberton  in 
1318.^  The  castle  was  about  the 
same  age  as  the  Cathedral,  though 
part  of  it,  erected  by  Walter  Trail, 
must  have  been  of  somewhat  later 
date.  The  Convent  of  the  Black 
Friars  was  founded  in  1274,  and 
the  Convent  of  the  Grey  Friars 
in  1448.  The  University  was  con- 
stituted by  Papal  Bull  in  1410 
(thirteen  doctors  of  divinity,  eight 
doctors  of  laws,  with  doctors 
learned  in  logic,  rhetoric,  and 
philosophy,  composed  its  teaching 
staff) ;  but  St  Mary's,  the  young- 
est of  the  colleges  and  the  last 
good  work  of  the  elder  Beaton, — 
St  Mary's  (Qilo  desiderio  veteres 
revocavit  amores  /)  was  not  begun 
till  1538.  The  magnificent  wall, 
with  its  turrets  for  sharpshooters 
and  its  niches  for  saints,  which 
encloses  the  priory  and  the  clois- 
ters, was  the  work  of  Prior  John 
Hepburn  in  1516.  Most  of  the 
religious  buildings  were  of  exqui- 
site finish  and  noble  design ;  while 
over  all — high  over  all — rose  the 
sombre  square  tower  of  St  Rule, 
a  building  of  unknown  antiquity. 
The  citizens  of  this  great  seat 
of  learning  and  piety  had  been 
permitted  for  many  generations 
to  carry  on  their  beneficent  work 
unmolested.  The  peaceful  labours 
of  its  doctors  and  divines  had  sel- 
dom been  interrupted  by  the  an- 
archy and  turbulence  which  else- 
where prevailed  in  Scotland.  It 
was    distant    from    the    Borders, 


where  the  religious  houses  were 
periodically  "harried,"  and  &om 
the  mountain-passes,  throagh  which 
the  Redshanks  occasionally  issued 
to  spoil  the  northern  monasteries. 
From  the  earliest  ages  its  Sishop 
had  been  the  "  primus,"  for  a  hun- 
dred years  its  Archbishop  had 
been  the  metropolitan,  of  Scotland. 
In  a  great  cathedral  city  Catholi- 
cism was  to  be  seen  at  its  best 
and  at  its  worst ;  but  whatever 
covert  scandals  might  exist,  the 
spirit  of  dissent,  of  discontent,  of 
criticism,  had  failed  to  make  itself 
felt.  Until  well  on  in  the  six- 
teenth century  no  one  appeared 
to  suspect  that  the  magnificent 
vitality  of  the  Catholic  Church 
had  been  seriously  shaken.  Tet 
within  fifty  years,  to  vary  the 
metaphor,  the  whole  fabric  was  in 
ruins. 

The  rift  was  at  first  barely  per- 
ceptible. Up  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  James  V.  in  1542,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  any  new  scheme 
of  theological  dogma  had  been  for- 
mulated by  those  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Lollards  who  came  from  Kyle, 
"  that  receptacle  of  the  saints  of 
old,"  were  very  outspoken  critics 
of  the  established  religion;  but 
the  main  articles  of  their  simple 
protest,  dealing  with  questions  of 
conduct  rather  than  of  doctrine, 
compare  very  favourably  with  the 
metaphysical  inquisitiveness  and 
logical    hair-splitting    which    dis- 


1  Lamberton  was  the  most  munificent  of  its  Bishops — <'a  prelate  wise,  active, 
and  a  great  benefactory  to  the  abbey.  The  buildings  whereof  now  we  only 
behold  the  ruins  were  erected  upon  his  charges.  He  finished  the  cathedi^l 
church,  which  had  been  many  years  a-building,  and  dedicated  the  same  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  year  1318.  He  adorned  the  chapter-house  with  curioos 
seats  and  ceiling;  furnished  the  canons  with  precious  vestments  for  the  daily 
service ;  stored  tiieir  library  with  books ;  gave  unto  the  prior  and  convent,  the 
same  very  day,  the  churches  of  Dairsey  and  Abercromby ;  and  dying  at  last  in 
the  prior's  chamber  within  the  monastery,  was  buried  in  the  new  church,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  high  altar,  in  the  year  1328."— (Spottiswoode,  i.  107.)  It  will 
be  observed  from  this  extract,  that  when  Spottiswoode  wrote  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  were  spoken  of  as  <* ruins." 


figure  the  Oonfessiona  of  the  later  with  terror  and  fear."  As  an  Act 
Reformers.  John  BeBeby,  a  fol-  v&s  passed  about  the  same  time 
lower  of  Wyclif,  had  been  "justi-  against  throwing  down  of  images 
fied"  at  St  Andrews  in  1408;  and  and  invading  of  abbeys,  symptomB 
the  Bohemian  Paul  Oraw,  a  dis-  of  the  iconoclastic  spirit  must  have 
ciplo  of  Huss,  twenty-five  years  already  declared  themselves.  We 
afterwards.  Knox,  who  inclined  leam  from  a  contemporary  writer 
to  bold  with  characteristic  narrow-  that  in  1543  "  there  was  ane  great 
ness  that  there  was  no  religion  in  beresie  in  Dundie;  thair  they  de- 
Scotland  prior  to  the  Reformation,  stroyit  the  kirkis,  and  wald  have 
is  yet  constrained  to  admit,  in  destroyit  Aberbrothok,','  had  it  not 
virtue  of  that  earlier  "  testimony,"  been  for  Lord  Ogilvy;*  and  the 
that  even  in  the  time  of  greatest  coarse  and  truculent  scepticism  of 
darkness  God  had  dealt  merci-  a  later  age  was  vigorously  parodied 
fully  with  the  realm — "retaining  by  the  Perth  humourists,  who  were 
within  it  some  spunk  of  His  light."  indicted  for  "  nailing  two  ram's- 
In  1528  ^Patrick  Hamilton, —  horns  on  St  Francis's  head,  and 
"  many  ways  infamed  with  heresy,  putting  of  a  cow's  tail  to  his 
disputing,  holding,  and  maintain-  rump." 

ing  divers  heresies  of  Martin  It  is  obvious  from  these  notices 
Luther  and  his  followers," — was  that  during  the  reign  of  James, 
burnt  before  "the  auld  College."  the  tide  of  the  Reformation  in 
Knox  tells  us  that  in  all  St  An-  Scotland  had  begun  to  flow.  There 
drcws  at  that  time  there  was  none  was  as  yet  no  very  widespread 
found  who  did  not  begin  to  in-  popular  feeling  on  the  subject;  it 
quire,  iV/Mtr/or  wag  Maister  Pat-  had  not  become  a  "  burning  qnes- 
rik  Uamillfm  brunl  ?  Soon  after-  tion,"  except  in  the  earlier  sense 
wards  Henry  Forrest  "  suffered  of  the  wonls ;  but  a  good  many 
death  for  his  faithful  testimony  to  men  within  the  Church  itself  were 
the  truth,"  being  "  burnt  at  the  beginning  to  perceive  that  the 
North  Church  stile  of  the  Abbey  position  had  become  nntenable ; 
Church,"  so  that  the  heretics  of  and  it  is  clear  that  in  Fife  and 
Angus — across  tho  water— might  Angus  at  least,  many  "  secret  pro- 
see  the  hre,  and  possibly  mend  their  fessors  "  were  to  be  found.  The 
ways.  John  Lindsay — a  prudent  English  envoy,  who  was  in  Scot- 
friend  of  the  Archbishop  —  had  land  during  1540,  draws  a  vivid 
been  anxious,  on  the  other  hand,  picture  of  the  state  of  parties  at 
that  the  execution  should  be  con-  Holyrood.  He  had  been  in- 
ducted in  private, — "  for  tho  reik  structed  to  converse  confidentially 
of  Master  Fatrik  Hamilton,"  he  with  the  King  on  the  conduct  of 
said,  "  had  infected  as  many  as  it  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  greater 
blew  upon."  In  1534  the  "dumb  monasteries  were  being  dissolved 
dogs"  "renewed  their  battle  against  in  England,  and  Henry  wished  his 
Jesus  Christ ; "  and  Norman  Gour-  Scotch  nephew  to  t&ke  a  leaf  out 
lay  and  another  were  hanged  and  of  his  book.    James,  however,  who 

hiimf.  at.  Ills  <t  Ttr^A  nf  arBBKviHe  "  aOBma  t^n  hovn  iicm.w1  wifK  fli»    nM 
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quoth  he — "  By  God,"  quoth  he- 
emphasise  nearly  every  sentence 
of  the  lively  report  transmitted  to 
the  English  Court),  was  not  to  be 
persuaded.  There  were  two  laws, 
he  said,  spiritual  and  temporal; 
he  did  his  duty  as  regarded  the 
one — the  other  he  committed  to 
the  Pope  and  his  ministers.  "  He 
spoke  very  softly,"  Sadler  adds 
significantly,  "the  Cardinal  being 
present."  .  "And  in  good  faith," 
James  continued,  "I  cannot  take 
the  King's  advice;  it  is  against 
reason  and  God's  law  to  put  down 
those  abbeys  and  religious  houses 
which  have  stood  these  many 
years,  and  God's  service  main- 
tained and  keeped  in  the  same." 
And  he  shrewdly  concluded, — 
"Besides,  the  kirkmen  will  give 
me  all  I  want."  Sadler  then  tried 
another  tack,  —  denouncing  the 
monks  as  indolent,  effeminate,  and 
unchaste.  "  Oh,"  quoth  the  King, 
"  God  forbid  that  if  a  few  be  not 
good,  for  them  all  the  rest  shall 
be  destroyed.  Though  some  be 
not,  there  be  a  great  many  good, 
and  the  good  may  be  suffered,  and 
the  evil  must  be  reformed ;  as 
ye  shall  hear,"  quoth  he,  "  that  I 
shall  help  to  see  it  redressed  in 
Scotland  by  God's  grace,  if  I  brook 
life."  Sadler  would  have  had  them 
weeded  out  by  the  root;  but  the 
King  was  firm.  "I  am  sure  my 
uncle  will  not  desire  me  to  do 
otherwise  than  my  conscience 
serveth." 

The  envoy,  in  a  subsequent  let- 
ter, was  forced  to  admit  that  in 
spite  of  ecclesiastical  scandals,  and 
the  progress  of  "  Christ's  word  and 
doctrine"  among  the  laity,  the 
churchmen  were  still  the  only  cap- 


able persons  in  the  countary  to 
whom  the  government  could  be 
prudently  intrusted.  He  had  met 
"  a  great  number  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  that  be  well  given  to 
the  verity  of  Christ's  word  and 
doctrine,  but  the  noblemen  be 
young.  I  see  none  among  them 
that  hath  any  such  agility  of  wit, 
gravity,  learning,  and  experience 
to  take  in  hand  the  dirc^ction  of 
things.  So  that  the  King  is  of 
force  driven  to  use  the  bishops 
and  clergy  as  ministers  of  the 
realm.  They  be  the  men  of  wit 
and  policy ;  they  be  never  out  of 
the  King's  ear — ^who  giveth  small 
care  to  his  affairs,  being  given  to 
much  pleasure  and  pastime."  ^ 

The  attitude  of  James  was  opon 
the  whole  reasonable ;  and,  but  for 
the  "trajedies"  that  followed  his 
death,  a  prudent  and  statesman- 
like measure  of  reform  would  pro- 
bably have  been  obtained  without 
undue  delay.  The  Scots  were  part- 
ly responsible,  no  doubt;  but  the 
burden  of  blame  does  not  rest  on 
them.  It  was  the  frantic  and  ir- 
rational violence  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  made  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land impossible  for  wellnigh  twenty 
years. 

James  Beaton,  the  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  died  in  1539.  He 
had  had  a  checkered  experience. 
He  was  the  churchman  whose  con- 
science "  clattered  "  at  the  confer- 
ence  which  led  to  Cleanse -the- 
CaVfSey,  He  had  ventured  to 
beard  the  Douglas,  and  Douglas 
had  proved  the  stronger.  The 
Archbishop  was  forced  to  hide  him- 
self— disguised  as  a  shepherd,  he 
had  herded  sheep  on  Bogran-knowe, 
among  the  wilds  of  Angus.     He 


^  Sadler  was  a  layman  who  understood  the  language  of  diplomacy,  whereas 
Barlow,  Henry's  chaplain,  was  much  more  outspoken  and  naive  While  Sadler 
admitted  that  the  Catholic  Bishops  who  held  the  great  offices  of  state  discharged 
their  duties  with  discretion  and  address,  Barlow  roundly  declared  that  the 
Scottish  king  was  surrounded  **  by  the  Pope's  pestilent  creatures  and  very  limfae 
of  the  devil" 


was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  nearly  as  disgraceful  as  to  bo 
his  nephew.  James  Beaton  was  a  esteemed  an  Englishman, 
churchman  of  fairly  average  in-  The  reaction  was  in  its  nature 
telligence;  but  David  Beaton  was  temporary.  Thewavefellback.but 
the  foremost  statesman  of  his  time,  the  tide  had  not  slackened.  Nor 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Implacable  might  its  further  advance,  benefi- 
animosity  of  £nox,  the  youthful  cent  or  destructive,  be  arrested  by 
irregularities  of  the  great  Oardinal  anydikewhich  panic-stricken  ortho- 
might  possibly  have  been  forgotten,  doxy  could  raise.  The  only  question 
The  ghastly  caricature  of  his  last  that  remained  to  be  settled  when 
night  in  this  world  rests,  so  far  as  Lethington,  as  a  potential  force, 
I  am  aware,  on  unauthenticated  appeared  on  the  field,  involved 
rumour ;  and  there  is  little  in  his  merely  the  old  struggle  between 
character  and  career  to  justify  the  the  less  and  the  more.  Was  it  to 
bitter  invective  of  the  Eeformer  be  a  moderate  and  constitutional 
against  "the  bloody  butcher"  of  reform,  largely  undertaken  from 
the  saints  of  God.  Beaton  was  a  within, — that  is  to  say,  by  the 
secular  statesman  as  well  as  an  Courts  of  the  Church  itself)  or 
anointed  bishop ;  and  it  is  pro-  was  it  to  be—Bevolution  1  Knox 
bable  that  the  policy  he  adopted  elected  to  break  with  the  past :  he 
when  he  brought  Wishart  to  the  could  not  help  himself,  it  may  be ; 
scaffold  was  directed  as  much  but  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  is 
against  sedition  as  against  heresy,  still  open  to  doubt.  The  Reformer 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  after-years  may  sometimes  have 
Wishart  was  aware  of  Henry's  de-  regretted  that  he  turned  a  deaf 
signs  upon  the  Cardinal,  and  that  ear  to  Hamilton's  emphatic  warn- 
the  tragedy  in  the  Castle  of  St  ing:  "The  Beformation  in  many 
Andrews  had  been  rehearsed  long  things  was  not  without  reason,  yet 
before.  The  ferocious  jocularity  yon  will  do  well  to  provide  your- 
of  the  Reformer  over  the  mangled  selves  with  some  new  polity  before 
body  —  "  these    things    we    write  you  shake  off  the  old.     Our  hill- 
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bishops;  Scottish  merchants  and 
mariners  trading  with  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  Rhine  brought 
it  back  with  their  goods.  The 
new  generation,  the  rising  men,  the 
men  of  wit  and  spirit  and  learn- 
ing, who  could  use  their  tongues 
and  their  pens  with  effect  upon 
the  people,  were  eager  for  change. 
The  popular  minstrelsy,  sacred  and 
profane,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Re- 
formers. The  martyrs  had  borne 
their  sufferings  with  meekness  and 
patience ;  and  heroic  legends  gath- 
ered round  the  scaffolds.  The 
Scottish  nobles,  who  had  long  re- 
garded with  a  greedy  eye  the  im- 
mense treasures  of  the  Church, 
now  knew  that  their  English  peers 
had  been  enriched  from  the  hoards 
of  the  clergy.  And  the  corruption 
of  the  monastic  orders,  the  failure 
of  discipline,  the  degradation  of 
doctrine,  had  produced  grave  scan- 
dals which  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated  by  a  society  in  which  the 
moral  sense  was  not  dead. 

The  Protestant  indictment  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland, 
however,  has  been  far  too  sweep- 
ing. 

No  one  certainly,  except  a  bigot 
or  a  fanatic,  will  be  disposed  to 
undervalue  the  constancy  of  the 
Scottish  martyrs  at  stake  and 
scaffold.  In  the  record  of  each 
execution  there  are  pathetic  little 
touches  of  humour  and  pathos 
which  cling  indelibly  to  the  mem- 
ory;— Wishart's  simple  words  of 
leave-taking — "for  they  would 
drink  no  more  with  him ; "  the 
fortitude  of  the  Perth  journeymen, 
**  every  one  comforting  another, 
and  assuring  themselves  to  suppe 
together  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
that  night ; "  Helen  Stirk*s  fare- 
well to  the  husband  with  whom 
she  had  earnestly  desired  to  die, — 
"Therefore  I  will  not  bidde  you 
good-night,  for  we  sail  suddanlie 
meet  with  joy  in  the  kingdom  of 


heaven ; "  and  her  own  death  there- 
after, in  the  pool  hard  by,   when 
she  had  given  the  baby    at    her 
breast — "  the  sucking  bairn  " — to 
one  of  the  bystanders.     These  had 
no  fear  of  the  dark  road  they  were 
to  travel, — "they  constantly  tri- 
umphed over  Death  and   Sathan, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  flaming 
fyre.''   Nor  is  the  human  weakness 
of  Ninian  Kennedy,  who  *'  at  first 
was  faint,  and  gladly  would  have 
recanted,"  less  impressive  or  touch- 
ing.      Kennedy,     like     Cranmer, 
shrank  from  the  fiery  ordeal,  ycrc 
in  the  hour  of  mortal  a^ny  was 
constant  to  what  he   held  to  be 
the  truth.      It  may  well  be  that 
the  "  faintness  "  of  men  like  Cran- 
mer and  Kennedy  is  not  less  ac- 
ceptable  to   Him   who   holds    np 
"  the  hands  which  hang  down,  and 
the  feeble   knees,"  than  the  con- 
fident and  unfaltering  witness  of 
the  strong  man  who  goes  to  the 
stake  with  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
on  his  lips,  and  a  sense  of  triumph 
in   his  heart.      The  nobility,  the 
constancy,  the   heroism,   of    these 
simple  people  are  beyond  all  praise; 
yet  in  fairness  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  whole  number  of 
persons  who  suffered  for  heresy  in 
Scotland  was  not  lai^e.     The  ini- 
quitous industry   of  the    Inquisi- 
tion in  the  Netherlands  is  branded 
in   black   letters  on  the   page  of 
history.      Men  and  women    were 
strangled,   beheaded,   and   burned 
alive   in  hundreds,   because    they 
had  murmured  against  the  rapacity 
of  the  priests,  or  could  repeat  a 
paraphrase  by  Clement  Marot.     It 
was  estimated   that  before    1566 
more  than  fifty  thousand  persons 
suspected  of  heresy  had  been  put 
to   death.     Torture  is  not  cumu- 
lative ;  the  suffering  of  a  thousand 
is  not  more  intense  than  the  suf- 
fering of  one;  and  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  culpability  of  the  Inquisi- 
tor  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
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number  of  his  victims.  Apart 
from  such  abstruse  paradoxes, 
however,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  religious  persecution  in 
Scotland  was  comparatively  light. 
It  cannot  be  said  with  any  show 
of  justice  that  the  Scottish  bishops 
were  unmerciful.  They  did  not 
love  blood  as  Philip  and  Alva 
loved  blood.  It  is  clear,  I  think, 
that  for  many  years  the  new  opin- 
ions were  unpopular,  and  that  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  had  a  free 
hand.  "Then  the  people  cried, 
*  Bume  him  !  bume  him  !  * "  I 
have  no  note  of  the  exact  numbers 
who  suffered  at  Edinburgh  and  St 
Andrews ;  but  I  incline  to  believe 
that  from  first  to  last,  during  a 
period  of  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
persons  were  put  to  death.  The 
barbarous  manner  in  which  death 
was  inflicted  shocks  our  sensibil- 
ities; but  at  the  time,  and  long 
afterwards,  it  was  regarded  in  quite 
a  different  light.  Heretics  were 
burnt ;  so  were  witches ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that,  more  than  once 
after  the  Reformation,  the  old  wo- 
men who  were  burnt,  during  a 
single  twelvemonth,  because  they 
rode  on  broomsticks  to  a  midnight 
meeting  with  the  devil,  or  turned 
themselves  into  cats  and  disturbed 
the  neighbours  by  their  caterwaul- 
ing, outnumbered  the  heretics  who 
were  burnt  during  the  whole  period 
between  1538  and  1558  by  "those 
bloody  beasts,"  "those  ravenous 
wolves,"  "those  slaves  of  Satan," 
"  those  cruel  tyrants  and  unmer- 
ciful hypocrites  " — Cardinal  David 
Beaton  and  Archbishop  James 
Hamilton.^  We  must  remember, 
moreover,  that  the  Catholic  prel- 
ate had  been  taught   to  consider 


heresy  a  deadly  crime,  and  that  to 
bum  the  perishable  body  was  to 
save  the  immortal  soul.  Estab- 
lished institutions  die  hard ;  but  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  in  no  other 
organic  revolution  of  so  wide  a 
sweep  was  the  loss  of  life  among 
the  assailants  so  inconsiderable. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the 
part  taken  by  approved  writers 
Ske  Sir  Davfd  fLsay,  in  the 
work  of  the  Reformation.  But 
there  was  another  class  of  writers, 
represented  to  us  by  the  Wedder- 
bums,^  who  rendered  essential  ser- 
vice. These  men,  who  must  have 
possessed  no  mean  poetic  faculty, 
took  the  popular  songs  and  rhymes, 
many  of  which  were  lewd  and  ob- 
scene, and  converted  them  into 
spirited  hymns,  in  which  the  Lord 
was  praised  and  the  Pope  de- 
nounced with  equal  energy  and 
acerbity.  The  f ramers  of  the  stat- 
ute of  1551  complain  that  "print- 
ers constantly  print  buiks  con- 
cerning the  faith,  ballads,  songs, 
blasphemous  rhymes,  as  well  of 
kirkmen  as  temporals."  These 
broadsheets  were  scattered  over 
the  land,  and  were  immensely  rel- 
ished by  a  class  to  which  more 
serious  argument  would  probably 
have  failed  to  appeal.  The  "  Gude 
and  Godly  Ballates "  are  thus  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  those  who 
are  anxious  to  ascertain  how  the 
Reformation — ^the  change  of  reli- 
gious opinion  among  the  masses — 
was  brought  about.  They  are  what 
we  would  now  call  evangelical  in 
their  tone,  and  the  music  often  re- 
calls the  rhythms  and  refrains  of 
that  negro  minstrelsy  which  recent 
revivalism  has  appropriated.  The 
language  in  which  they  are  written 
is  remarkably  pure :  I  am  not  ac- 


^  Epithets  culled  from  Knox  and  Calderwood. 

2  James  Wedderbum,  the  elder  brother,  who  had  a  "good  gift  of  poeaie," 
escaped  from  the  persecution,  and  died  at  Dieppe.  It  was  his  brother  John  who 
turned  indecent  ** songs  and  rhymes"  Into  godly  hymns. — Calderwood,  i.  143. 
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quainted,  indeed,  with  any  better 
specimens  of  the  idiomatic  vigour 
and  liquid  sweetness  of  the  Scots 
tongue  at  its  best.  A  genuine 
vernacular  melody  pervades  such 
lines  as  these: — 

'*  0  my  deir  heart,  young  Jesus  sweit. 
Prepare  thy  creddill  in  my  spreit, 
And  I  sail  rock  thee  in  my  heart, 
And  never  mair  from  thee  depart ; " — 

or  these  (from  the  rendering  of 
the  124th  Psalm)  :— 

'*  Like  to  ane  bird  tane  in  a  net, 
The  whilk  the  fowler  for  her  set, 
Sa  is  our  life  weel  win  away." 

They  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  a  triumphant  issue, — "  Be  mirrie 
and  glad,  and  be  no  more  sad.  The 
day  of  the  Lord  draws  neir," — 
"Hay  now  the  day  dawns,  The 
night  is  neere  gone," — and  the  note 
of  victory  is  well  sustained. 

"  The  net  is  broken  in  pieces  small, 
And  we  are  savit  fra  their  shame. 
Our  hope  was  ay  and  ever  sail 
Be  in  the  Lord,  and  in  his  name, 
The  whilk  hes  creat  hevin  so  hie. 
And  made  the  eird  so  marveilonslie. 
And  all  the  ferlies  of  the  same." 

The  burden  of  the  hymns,  as  was 
natural,  is  the  superiority  of  the 
worship  of  our  Lord  to  the  worship 
of  saint  or  Virgin, — "  For  ye  were 
all  at  God's  horn;  This  babe  to 
you  that  now  is  bom.  Sail  make 
you  saif  and  for  you  die.  And  you 
restore  to  liberty;" — "He  tholit 
pains.  Of  hunger,  cauld,  and  miserie. 
And  we  gat  life  when  he  did  die." 
The  adaptation  of  the  popular  airs 
sometimes  produces  a  rather  gro- 
tesque effect,  as  in  the  lines  with 
the  refrain,  "  Who  is  at  my  win- 
dow? whol  whol  Goe  from  my 
window ;  goe,  goe ;"  or  in  those  into 
which  the  "Huntsman's  Chorus" 
is  introduced : — 

"  With  hunts  up,  with  hunts  up, 

It  is  now  periite  day ; 
Jesus  our  King  is  gane  in  hunting, 

Who  likes  to  speed  they  may. 


The  hunter  is  Christ    that  hunts   in 
haist. 

The  hunds  are  Peter  and  Paul ; 
The  Paip  is  the  fox,  Rome  is  the  rox 

That  rubbis  us  on  the  galL  " 

Vigorously  idiomatic  as  these  ver- 
ses are,  those  on  the  monks,  fnuus, 
and  nuns,  which  begin ; — 

**  Of  Scotland  well  the  friers  of  Falll 
The  limmery  lang  hes  lastity 

The  monks  of  Melrose  made  gude  kafll 
On  Friday  when  they  f astit ; " — 

are  even  more  telling.  The  n^ui- 
city  of  the  pardoners  who  gave 
"  remission  of  sins  in  aold  sheep's 
skins,"  and  of  the  friars  who 
made  fortunes  out  of  the  pains 
of  purgatory, — "  the  reik  sa  won- 
der dear  they  salde,  For  money, 
gold,  and  landes,"  and  out  dt 
worthless  masses  for  the  dead, 
"  Requiem  setemam  fast  they 
patter.  Before  the  deid  with  holy 
water,"  leads  up  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter, — "  The  Paip, 
that  pagan  full  of  pride.  He  hes 
us  blmded  lang." 

I  have  said  that  the  charges 
against  the  Oatholic  clergy  have 
been  somewhat  highly  coloured  by 
Protestant  apologists.  But  when 
every  reasonable  allowance  is  made, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  state 
of  the  Church  invited  attack.  The 
best  men  were  aware  that  reform 
was  inevitable;  and,  in  point  ol 
fact,  the  repair  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal edifice  had  been  undertaken 
when  the  storm  burst.  The  scan- 
dals connected  with  concubinage, 
the  traffic  in  indulgenceSy  non- 
residence,  pluralities,  and  the 
action  of  the  Gonsistorial  Courts, 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Convention  which  met  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1549,  and  appropriate 
remedies  were  being  devised. 
Whether  these  would  have  proved 
effectual  cannot  now  be  known. 
The  Church,  if  not  dead,  was 
moribund ;  and  it  may  be  that 
more    trenchant    treatment    was 


needed  than  the  orthodox  surgery  of  his  investment.  "  Will  they 
would  have  sanctioned.  not  give  us  a  letter  of  curbing  for 
Where  there  ia  smoke  there  is  a  plack,  to  last  for  a  whole  year, 
fire ;  and  a  long  period  of  ease  and  to  curse  all  that  looks  over  our 
prosperity  had  undoubtedly  de-  dike !  That  keepeth  our  com 
moralised  the  clergy.  Their  wealth,  better  than  the  sleeping  boy,  who 
their  numbers,  their  indolence,  will  have  three  shillings  in  fee,  a 
their  sensuality,  their  rapacity,  sark,  and  a  pair  of  shoon  in  the 
their  childish  ignorance  and  van-  year."  The  exactions  of  the 
ity,  furnished  abundant  material  Church,  however,  especially  in  the 
for  the  popular  moralist  and  the  Oonsistorial  Courts,  ultimately  he- 
popular  satirist.  The  people  had  came  oppressive,  and  excited  the 
lost  faith  in  them ;  they  had  lost  keenest  resentment.  The  experi- 
faith  in  themselves.  The  energies  ence  of  the  litigants  before  liese 
of  a  vast  organisation  were  para-  ecclesiastical  tribunals  supplied  not 
lysed  by  indecision  and  indiffer-  a  few  shafts  for  Lindsay's  quiver, 
ence  as  much  as  by  incapacity.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  had  found 
The  life  had  been  eaten  out  of  with  the  unlucky  "Pauper"  in 
its  service i  there  was  no  reality  'The  Three  Estates,'  that  while 
in  its  creed.  The  prayers  were  the  expenses  of  process  were  ruin- 
learned  by  rote ;  the  sermons  were  ous,  no  redress  was  to  be  had, 
mechanical  and  perfunctory.  The  — "  Bot  I  gat  never  my  gude  gray 
fiery  zeal  of  the  Eeformera  gave  meir  again," 

force  to  their  denunciations  and  a         According  to  a  manuscript  in 

rude  eloquence  to  their  appeals ;  the     Advocates'     Library,     diere 

and  the  common  people,  deserting  were   at  the  time  of  the  Retor- 

I   which    the  tnation  about  four  thousand  six 


piety  of  their  ancestors  had  raised,  hundred     men     and    women 

flocked  ta  listen  to  teachers  who  Scotland  charged  with  ecclesias- 

were  in  deadly  earnest.    The  spells  tical   duties.      Of   these,  thirteen 

which   had  heen    potent  had  lost  were    bishops,    sixty    priors    and 

their    force.      The    "curse"    pro-  abbots,  five  hundred  parsons,  two 

nonnced  by  the  priest  had  once  thousand   vicars,   eleven  hundred 

been  tremendously  efiectivo ;  but  monks,  friars,  and  nuns.     This  was 

it  had   been  vulgarised   by  mean  a  tremendous  drain  upon  the  pro- 

and  mercenary  use ;  and  now  when  ductive  power  of  the  country ;  but 

the   Ticar  rose    on    Sunday   and  the  property  which  had  beat  di- 

cried,  "One  hath  tint  a  spurtell ;  verted  from   secular  uses  to   the 

there  is  n  flail  stolen  beyond  the  support    of    the    priesthood    was, 

bam;   the  goodwife  on  the  other  proportionately,  even  greater.    The 

side  of  the  gate  hath  lost  a  horn-  resources  of  tjie  Church  were  im- 

spoon ;  God's  curse  and  mine  I  give  mense  :     it    has    been    estimated 

to  them  that  knoweth  of  this  gear,  (though  the  estimate  is  probably 

and  restores  it  not ! " — the  people  much  exaggerated)  that  the  clergy 

laughed  in  his  face.     The  deoonci-  drew  in  one  form  or  other  one  half 

ations  of  the  Church,  like  so  much  of  the  annual  income  of  the  land. 

else,  had  become   a   farce,  which  "  Halfe  the  riches  on  the  molde  is 

provoked    open    ridicule.       Even  seasit  in  their  handes."     The  poa- 
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in  effect  the  secularisation  of  the 
temporalities — the  great  prizes — 
of  the  Church :  they  became  a 
provision  for  needy  courtiers  and 
royal  bastards.  The  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  who  fell  at  Flod- 
den,  was  the  natural  son  of  James 
III. ;  and  long  before  the  Refor- 
mation, the  revenues  of  the  great 
abbeys  and  priories  were  held  in 
co7nmendam  by  laymen  whose  ser- 
vices to  the  State  could  not  be 
otherwise  rewarded.  In  the  next 
place,  it  excited  the  cupidity  of 
the  needy  nobles.  Arran  was 
not  credited  by  his  contempor- 
aries with  keen  political  discern- 
ment; but  when  he  told  Sadler 
that  so  many  great  men  in  the 
kingdom  were  Papists,  that  "un- 
less the  sin  of  covetousness  brought 
them  to  it,"  he  saw  no  chance  of 
reformation,  he  proved  himself  a 
true  prophet ;  he  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head.  The  Reformed  preach- 
ers did  their  part  fairly  well ;  but 
if  the  title  of  the  aristocracy  to 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  not  been  identified  with 
Protestantism,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Church  of  Kjiox  would  have 
been  short-lived.  It  was  of  the 
English  nobles  that  Hallam  re- 
marked in  a  rare  epigram,  "  Ac- 
cording to  the  general  laws  of 
human  nature,  they  gave  a  readier 
reception  to  truths  which  made 
their  estates  more  secure;"  but 
the  irony  would  have  been  even 
more  incisive  if  it  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  "gaunt  and  hungry 
nobles  of  Scotland." 

Although  the  Church  had  be- 
come a  dead  weight  upon  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  nation,  the 
burden  might  have  been  borne 
without  serious  complaint  if  the 
clergy  could  have  retained  the 
respect  of  the  influential  laity.  I 
do  not  attach  much  importance,  as 
I  have  said,  to  the  grosser  charges 
in    the    indictment    against    the 


Church.  Knox's  l^;ends  of  mon- 
astic gallantries  are  like  the  stories 
of  Boccaccio.  "  Mr  Norman  Gal- 
loway was  brunt,"  Pitsoottie  says, 
"because  he  married  ane  wife; 
but  if  he  had  had  ane  thousand 
loose  women,  he  had  never  been 
quarrelled."  "They  think  na 
shame,"  one  of  the  moralists  in 
*  The  Three  Estates '  observes,  **  to 
have  ane  concubine,  and  some  hes 
three."  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  celibacy  led  to  concubinage  ; 
but  the  connection,  in  the  case  of 
the  secular  clergy  at  least,  was  not 
regarded,  by  the  opinion  of  the 
time,  as  immoral :  it  was  a  domes- 
tic and  permanent  arrangem^t, 
and  only  in  a  technical  sense  (as 
wanting  the  formal  sanction  of  ihe 
Church)  differed  from  marriage. 
When  we  hear  of  the  proclamation 
in  open  Parliament  of  clerical  ir- 
regularities in  high  places,  we  are 
apt  to  impute  the  disclosure  to  a 
cynical  disregard  of  public  opinion 
and  public  decency,  —  the  tmth 
being  that,  until  the  very  eve  of 
the  Reformation,  concubinage  did 
not  in  any  appreciable  measure 
offend  the  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity. 

To  maintain,  however,  that  con- 
cubinage was  not  demoralising;  is 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  plainest 
facts.  A  certain  looseness  and  lax- 
ity of  moral  fibre  was  unquestion- 
ably the  result  of  an  equivocal 
connection;  and  it  was  at  least 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  sloth, 
ignorance,  and  spiritual  apathy 
which  had  come  to  characterise 
the  clerical  caste.  Lindsay's  sa- 
tire is  most  trenchant  when  it  is 
directed  against  the  indolence  of 
the  priesthood.  "Sleuthful  idil- 
ness  "  is  an  injury  to  the  common- 
wealth. "  Quha  laboures  no<^t  he 
sail  not  eat,"  is  the  salutary  moral 
which  he  is  constantly  enforcing. 
Kor  was  the  ignorance  of  the 
clerical  teacher  less  open  to  obser- 
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vation.  "The  ignorance  of  the 
times  was  so  great,  that  even  the 
priests  did  think  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  have  been  composed  by 
Martin  Luther."  Nor  was  this 
ignorance  any  bar  to  preferment. 
George  Crichton,  Bishop  of  Dun- 
keld,  "a  man  nobly  disposed  and 
a  great  housekeeper,"  is  reported 
to  have  thanked  God  that  he 
knew  neither  the  Old  Testament 
nor  the  New,  and  "yet  had  pros- 
pered well  enough  in  his  day." 
The  frivolous  subtleties  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  learned 
were  perhaps  even  more  sympto- 
matic of  the  state  of  mental  tor- 
por into  which  the  Church  had 
fallen.  The  great  Paternoster  con- 
troversy was,  we  learn,  the  occa- 
sion of  fierce  and  prolonged  de- 
bate. Should  the  Paternoster  be 
addressed  to  the  saints,  or  to  God 
only?  That  was  the  question. 
"In  the  University  the  contention 
ceased  not ;  whereupon  the  doctors 
did  assemble  to  dispute  and  decide 
the  question.  In  that  meeting 
some  held  that  the  Paternoster 
was  said  to  God /ormaliterf  and  to 
saints  materialiter;  others  not  lik- 
ing this  distinction,  said  that  the 
Paternoster  ought  to  be  said  to 
God  principaliteVf  and  to  saints 
minus  jrrincipaliter ;  others  would 
have  it  ultimate  et  non  ultimate; 


others  primario  et  secundaria, •  and 
some  (wherewith  the  most  voices 
went)  that  it  should  be  said  to 
God  capiendo  stricter  and  to  saints 
capiendo  large"  As  the  doctors 
differed,  the  question  was  referred 
to  the  Synod,  where  it  was  diplo- 
matically determined,  after  long 
debate,  that  the  Paternoster  ought 
to  be  said  to  God,  "yet  so  that 
the  saints  ought  also  to  be  in- 
voked." 

To  this  the  doctors  had  come. 
The  people  sat  in  darkness,  while 
spiritual  and  intellectual  stupor 
settled,  like  densest  fog,  upon 
the  Church.  The  monasteries,  as 
nurseries  of  learning  and  of  the 
arts,  of  statesmen  and  jurists,  of 
poets  and  historians,  had  accom- 
plished  the  object  for  which  they 
were  instituted.  The  end  had 
come.  The  old  order  passed  away. 
Fresh  activities  were  being  called 
into  action;  new  weapons  were 
being  forged.  The  monotonous 
lesson  which  universal  experience 
enforces  wajs  repeating  itself  once 
again.  System  after  system  has 
its  day;  institution  succeeds  in- 
stitution ; — 

"And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many 

ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt 

the  world." 

John  Skelton. 
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in  Central  America,  481— XIII.,  Cal- 
cutta dnring  the  Mutiny,  489. 
Musings  without  Method:  Redaction 
of  officers  after  Waterloo,  231 — some 
odd  reappearances,  233 — mad  dogs,  240 
— composite  characters  in  fiction,  241 
— ^mntmy  quelled  hy  one  determined 
man,  735 — of  pattens  and  stage>wag- 
gons,  738 — Roman  Jack,  745. 
Mutiny  quelled  by  one  determined  mas, 

735. 
National   maps,   periodical    revision  of 

the,  344. 
National  Survey,  the,  322 — what  is 
the  Ordnance  Survey?  ib. — ^the  'prin- 
cipal triangulatlon  of  the  United  Kin*:- 
dom,  328 — ^work  of  Watson  and  Roy, 
324 — new  base-line  for  verification 
purposes,  329 — work  in  Scotland,  332 
— completion    of  the    primary  trian- 

fulation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  834 — 
ill  -  shaded  maps,   335 — organisation 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  it. — the  com- 
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parison  of  linoal  standards,  338  — 
triangalation  of  Britain,  France,  kc, 
ib, — ^augmentation  of  the  force  in  1881, 
340^i^ect8  the  Survey  subserves,  341 
— the  future  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
342 — periodical  revision  of  the  national 
maps,  344— duty  of  keeping  the  Survey 
in  order,  347. 

Newgate  prison,  visit  to,  96. 

Novels,  776—*  The  Children  of  Gib- 
eon/ 778— *Thr  Princbss  Casamas- 
8IMA,*  786— *  Sir  Peroival,'  793— 
'A  Bachelor's  Blunder,'  797. 

Order  por  Ireland,  408— the  stern 
problem  to  be  solved,  409 — ^the  cause 
of  the  Union  is  the  cause  of  liberty,  ib. 
— the  issue  of  Home  Rule,  ib. — the 
decision  of  the  last  election,  410— Mr 
Gladstone's  disregard  for  truth,  411— 
propagandism  of  the  Radicals,  412 — 
the  duty  of  Conservatives,  418 — Work 
for  Unionists,  415  —  policy  of  the 
Government,  417. 

Ordnance  Survey,  future  of  the,  342. 

Organisation  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
335. 

Ought  we  not  to  spread  ourselves  ?  584. 

"  Pale,  the,"  322. 

Parish  Priest,  the  Meditations  of  a, 
37. 

Parliament,  work  of  the  Irish,  431. 

Parliamentary  Committee  in  Scotland, 
sugfi^ested  establishment  of  a,  704. 

Pamell's  janissaries,  the  candidature  of, 
132. 

Pastime,  the  popular,  Cricket,  755. 

Pastoral  scenery,  enchantment  of,  651. 

Pattens  and  stage-waggons,  of,  788. 

Peace  and  well-doing,  cost  of,  527. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  on  the  history  of 
Ireland,  434. 

Pine  Region,  a  Week  in  the,  500. 

Pitt,  the  Union  speech  of,  423. 

Poetry  of  the  Bonier,  romantic,  27. 

Police,  the  City  of  London,  594. 

Policy  of  the  Government,  417. 

Politics  and  Indian  affairs  in  Canada,  173. 

'Princess  Casamaasima,  the,'  review  of, 
786. 

Printing,  introduction  of,  into  Scotland, 
583. 

Propagandism  of  the  Radicals,  412. 

QuaKer  family  life,  86. 

Quaker's  yearly  meeting,  the,  94. 

"Quakers,  gay,"  89. 

Quebec  in  1854,  reminiscences  of,  165. 

Questionable  statements  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
420. 

Radicals,  propagandism  of  the,  412. 

Reformation  of  abandoned  characters,  97. 

Reformation,  the,  in  Scotland,  811. 

Roman  Jack,  745. 

Romance  of  Irish  history,  419. 

Romantic  poetry  of  the  Border,  27. 
VOL.  CXL. — NO.  DCCCLIV. 


Rosebery,  Lord,  on  the  Irish  question. 

697. 
Rouen  Cathedral,  357. 
Roux's  *Pens^,'  review  of,  87. 
Russia  and  the  Pan-Slavonic  affitation. 

677. 
Russia's  aim  T  what  is,  678. 
Salisbury,  Lord,  Mr  Gladstone's  deliberate 

misrepresentation  of,  280. 
Saeracinesoa,  Chapters  VIL-IX,  1— 

X.-XIL,  141— Xiri..XV.,  298— XVL- 

XVm.,    456  —  XIX.  -  XXL,    555  — 

XXII.-XXIV.,  712. 
Scotch  business  in  London,  conduct  of. 

7oa    • 

Scotland   of  Mart   Stuart,  the  : — 

I.  Lethinoton  and  the  Lammer- 
MUiKs,  283— William  Maitland,  t6.— 
the  country  of  the  Lammermuirs,  ib, — 
the  hill-country  of  Lauderdale,  284 — 
the  old  keep  of  Thirlstane,  285 — ^the 
castle  of  Lethington,  286— Earlston 
and  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  287— the 
Maitland  family,  288  — Sir  Richard 
Maitland's  poetry,  291— the  General 
Assembly  of  1572,  292— the  Lander- 
dale  manuscripts,  296. 

II.  The  Social  AND  Domestic  Life, 
537— the  view  from  Blackford  Hill, 
i6.— the  Edinburgh  of  1545-15,  td.— 
the  buildings  of  Old  Edinburgh,  538 — 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  on  Edinburgh, 
539 — ^population  of  Scotland  in  1603, 
ib,  —  the  number  of  Scotsmen  at 
Flodden,  540 — Borderers,  Lowlanders, 
and  Celts,  ib, — the  Border  country, 
541 — the  lighting  men  of  the  Border, 
542  —  familiar  letters  of  Elizabeth's 
Ministers,  548— George  Buchanan,  544 
— Leslie's  description  of  Scotland,  545 
— the  woods  of  tne  country,  548 — early 
communication  in  Scotland,  549 — the 
burghs  on  the  coast,  ib, — ^mansions  of 
the  feudal  nobility,  552— dress  of  the 
people,  553 — ^husbandry,  ib. 

III.  Learning  and  Letters,  579 — 
pastoral  life  in  Scotland,  ib,  —  wild 
animals  of  the  forest,  ib.  —  Queen 
Mary's  love  of  sport,  580 — St  Andrews, 
the  ecclesiastical  capital,  581— James 
Melville,  582 — ^introduction  of  printing, 
583— early  literature  of  Scotland,  584 
— the  Scottish  Romance  writers,  ib, — 
"Sir  Tristrem,"  585— John  Barbour, 
586 — Andrew  Wyntown,  587 — Henry 
the  Minstrel,  ib. — ^romantic  story  of 
James  I.,  588 — Robert  Henryson,  589 
— ^William  Dunbar,  590 — Gavin  Doug- 
las, 591 — Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount,  ib. — ^his  attacks  on  the  clerffv, 
592. 

lY.  Polttios  and  Rslioion,  804 — 
the  conduct  of  the  English  kings,  ib, 
— ^Arran  and  the  English  Protertants, 
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808  — burning  of  Edinburgh  by  the 
English,  809 — the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land, 811 — St  Andrews  and  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Church,  812— Patrick 
Hamilton,  815— David  Beaton,  816— 
the  indictment  of  the  Catholic  Qhnrch 
in  Scotland,  818  —  the  Wedderbums 
and  their  hymns,  819 — ^the  demoralisa- 
tion of  the  clergy,  821. 

Scotland,  Ordnance  Survey  work  in,  832 
— population  of,  in  1603,  539 — woods 
of,  in  early  times,  548 — pastoral  life 
in,  579— learning  and  letters  of,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  ib, — early  lit- 
erature of,  584 — relation  of,  to  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  699— the  attack  on 
the  national  boards  of,  ib. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  and  the  Border  ballads, 
28. 

Scottish  Border,  the  fighting  men  of  the, 
542. 

Scottish  Convention  unworkable,  a,  708. 

Scottish  measures  in  Parliament,  708. 

Scottish  prisons,  visitation  of  the,  100. 

Scottish  Romance  writers,  584. 

Skcrbt  or  Yarbow,  the,  27 — romantic 
ballad-poetry  of  the  Border,  ib, — the 
Yarrow  ballads,  29 — oppressive  silence 
of  Yarrow,  30 — romanticism  of  Yar- 
row  and  the  Border,  88 — ^the  poetry  of 
the  Vire,  84— Yarrow  and  the  Vire,  35. 

Separation  or  unity,  453. 

Separatists,  the  attitude  of  the,  455. 

Silence  of  Yarrow,  oppressive,  30. 

*  Sir  Percival,'  review  of,  793. 

"SirTristrem,"585. 

Sketch  fuobc  Messina,  a,  106. 

Some  odd  reappearances,  233. 

St  Andrews,  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of 
Scotland,  581 — ^its  connection  with  the 
Church,  812. 

*'  State-Krabbing"  of  Russia,  800. 

Taylor  the  Water  Poet  in  Edinburgh,  539. 

The  City  of  London  Police,  594— 
the  days  of  Jonathan  Wild,  595 — 
skilled  outlaws,  596 — the  Hyde  Park 
riots,  597 — the  night-watch,  598 — ^the 
confederated  thieves,  599 — ^recruiting 
the  privates,  600 — ^present  constitution 
of  the  force,  601 — the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, 602 — ^strength  of  the  force, 
603— duties  of  the  police,  604  — the 
detective  department,  606. 


Thirlstane,  the  old  keep  of,  2S5. 

TouB  upon  Wheels,  a,  34S— departed 
from  Rouen,  t&.— *  cydist'a  pMadisc^ 
352— the  forest  of  dompihgnef  S53 — 
ChMons  to  Soissons,  354 — Soiasons  to 
Laon,  355  —  Laon  to  BheunSy  S56— 
Rouen  Cathedral,  357— ChiUlona,  3^8— 
Valmy  to  St  M^nehoold*  360 — Vodns 
to  Gravelotte,  362. 

ToxTRiNO  IN  Ireland,  183. 

Triangulation  of  the  United  KingdoQ. 
the  principal,  823. 

Triple  Alliance,  the  secret  of  the,  67d. 

Ulleswater,  a  Talk  bbsibx,  655. 

Unionist  Parliament,  necessity  for  a,  140. 

Unionists,  work  for,  415. 

"United  Irishmen,"  the,  438. 

Verdict  op  the  Country,  the,  261— 
Mr  Qladstone's  electoral  campai^  A. 
— the  power  of  the  caucus,  262— difficul* 
ties  of  Conservative  candidates,  263 — 
the  misrepresentations  of  Mr  Gladstoce, 
264 — Lora  Carnarvon  and  Mr  PanelU 
265— Mr  Gladstone's  bitter  attacks  oa 
the  Liberal  Unionists,  268 — the  dis- 
grace of  Mr  Goschen's  defeat,  269 — the 
breach  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  271 — ^ver- 
dict of  the  "  masses  "  against  Mr  Glad- 
stone, 273 — rejection  of  Mr  Gladatoae 
and  separate  Parliaments,  274  — Mr 
Gladstone's  exaltation  of  the  Grattaa 
Parliament,  277 — crushing  nature  cf 
Mr  Gladstone's  defeat,  279 — Mr  Gbd- 
stone's  deliberate  misrepreaentation  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  280 — co-operation  a^ 
Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionistt, 
281. 

Verdict  of  the  "  masses  "  against  Mr  GUd- 
stone,  273. 

Vire,  the  poetry  of  the,  34. 

Washington  and  Quebec  in  1854,  reniiu- 
iscences  of,  165. 

Waterloo,  reduction  of  officers  after,  23;(. 

We  are  Changed,  674. 

Wedderbums,  the,  and  their  hymns,  819. 

Week  in  the  Pine-Rboion,  a,  500. 

Wheels,  a  Tour  upon,  348. 

Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Follt  of  the  Last 
Five  Years,  the,  494. 

World's  dead-lock,  the,  522. 

Wyntown,  Andrew,  587. 

Yarrow,  the  Sborst  of,  27. 

Young  Ireland  party,  685. 
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